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LORD  MACAULAY  AND  THE  MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE. 


OUR  last  number  contained  some 
remarks  on  the  freedom  of  hand  with 
which  Lord  Macaulay  flings  the 
darkest  colours  on  his  canvass,  in  his 
portrait  of  England's  most  famous 
Whig  general.  By  way  of  contrast 
rather  than  relief,  we  propose  in  the 
following  pages  to  show  with  how 
light  a  touch  he  can  spread  a  spark- 
ling and  transparent  glaze  over  the 
most  repulsive  features  of  the  great 
Whig  king. 

There  is  a  popular  superstition, 
that  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man 
impresses  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
spot  where  it  falls.  The  stains  on 
the  staircase  at  Holyrood  and  the 
floor  of  the  dressing-room  at  Staun- 
ton  Harold,  are  still  pointed  out 
to  hundreds  of  half-believing  gazers. 
There  is  a  moral  truth  at  the  foun- 
dation of  this  belief.  The  place 
in  which  a  great  crime  has  been 
committed  can  never  be  seen  or 
named  without  calling  up  the  me- 
mory of  that  crime.  The  mean 
purposes  to  which  they  have  been 
applied  cannot  efface  the  asso- 
ciation which  binds  the  names  of 
Smithfield,  and  of  the  marketplace 
of  Rouen,  up  in  our  minds  with  the 
martyrs  of  religion  and  patriotism ; 
and  no  time  can  disconnect  the  name 
of  Glencoe  from  the  memory  of  an 
outrage  so  revolting,  that,  after  the 
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lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
blood  curdles  at  it  as  if  it  were  a 
deed  of  yesterday. 

The  story  of  the  slaughter  of 
M'lan  of  Glencoe  and  his  tribe,  often 
as  it  has  been  repeated,  never  palls 
in  interest.  It  has  lately  been  told 
by  the  greatest  word-painter  of  the 
age,  whose  steps  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  follow,  and  from  whom 
quotation  is  supererogatory,  as  every 
one  is  familiar  with  his  eloquent 
narrative.  Were  that  narrative  as 
trustworthy  as  it  is  eloquent,  we 
should  only  have  the  pleasant  duty 
of  joining  in  the  general  tribute  of 
applause,  instead  of  asking  our  readers 
to  follow  us  through  the  comparatively 
dry  details  which  appear  to  us  neces- 
sary to  place  the  actors  in  that  tra- 
gedy in  their  true  light. 

We  have  read  Lord  Macaulay's 
account  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe 
over  and  over  again,  each  time  with 
increased  admiration  of  the  marvel- 
lous variety  of  his  powers.  The 
most  skilful  advocate  never  framed 
an  argument  so  subtle  to  avert  pun- 
ishment from  the  guilty;  no  laby- 
rinth constructed  to  conceal  the 
evidence  of  crime  ever  was  so  in- 
tricate, as  the  story  which  Lord 
Macaulay  has  woven  to  shield  Wil- 
liam from  the  obloquy  which  at- 
taches to  his  name  for  his  share  in 
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that  dark  transaction.  The  mind  is 
insensibly  drawn  away  from  the 
issue  ;  indignation  is  aroused,  to  he 
directed  successively  at  one  subordi- 
nate agent  after  another,  until  the 
great  and  principal  offender  has  time 
to  escape,  and  the  full  torrent  of  in- 
vective bursts  on  the  guilty  and 
miserable  head  of  one  accomplice. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  narrative 
reminds  us  of  the  startling  effects  of 
those  scenic  representations  which 
have  given  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  At  the  end 
of  the  piece  the  Demon  stands  con- 
fessed in  the  person  of  the  Master  of 
Stair  ;  a  thunderbolt  whizzes  across 
the  stage,  and  the  Monster  falls  in  a 
blaze  of  red  fire  ;  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
the  garb  of  the  Muse  of  History,  leads 
King  William  to  the  foot-lights  to 
receive  absolution  at  the  hands  of  the 
pit,  and  we  experience  a  confused 
sensation  mixed  up  of  Bishop  Bur- 
nett and  the  Flying  Dutchman,  Lord 
Macaulay's  brilliant  periods,  Madame 
Celeste's  more  brilliant  eyes,  her  sil- 
very ringing  voice,  and  her  graceful 
figure  most  bewitchingly  arrayed  in 
the  Knickerbockers  of  Vanderdecken. 

It  is  essential  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment upon  the  case  to  understand 
distinctly  the  relation  in  which  the 
Glencoe  men  stood  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William.  The  terms  rebels, 
marauders,  thieves,  banditti,  mur- 
derers, have  been  so  freely  and  so 
fraudulently  used  by  historians  and 
political  partisans,  from  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  down  even 
to  our  own  day,  and  such  is  the 
effect  of  positive,  reckless,  and  often- 
repeated  assertion,  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  disposed  to  smile  in- 
credulously when  we  state,  as  we  do 
most  positively,  that  none  of  these 
terms  are  justly  applicable  to  the 
Macdoualds  of  Glencoe  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre. 

In  the  summer  of  1691,  the  war 
•which  was  being  vigorously  carried 
on  in  Ireland  was  smouldering  but 
not  extinguished  in  Scotland.  The 
clans  remained  faithful  to  James, 
but  a  year  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
made  any  overt  demonstration  in  his 
favour.  Colonel  Hill,  who  com- 


manded William's  garrison  at  Inver- 
lochy,  writing  on  the  12th  of  May 
1691,  says,  "The  people  hereabouts 
have  robbed  none  all  this  winter,  but 
have  been  very  peaceable  and  civil."  * 
On  the  3d  of  June  he  writes  to  the  Earl 
of  Melville,  "  We  are  at  present  as 
peaceable  hereabouts  as  ever."  t  On 
the  29th  of  July  the  Privy  Council 
report  that  "the  Highland  rebels 
have  of  late  been  very  peaceable, 
acting  no  hostilities."  J  On  the 
22d  of  August,  Colonel  Hill  writes 
from  Fort-William  to  Lord  Eaith, 
"  This  acquaints  your  Lordship  that 
we  are  here  still  in  the  same  peace- 
able condition  that  we  have  been 
for  more  than  a  year  past."  §  The 
chiefs,  indeed,  only  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  permission  from  St  Germains 
to  enable  them  to  lay  down  their  arms 
without  blemish  to  their  honour  or 
taint  upon  their  fidelity. 

On  the  30th  of  June  a  suspension  of 
arms  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  truce  was 
entered  into  in  the  following  terms, 
between  the  commander  of  the  forces 
of  James,  and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
on  behalf  of  William  : — 

"  We,  Major-General  Buchan,  Briga- 
dier, and  Sir  Geo.  Barclay,  general  offi- 
cers of  King  James  the  Seventh  his 
forces  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
to  testifie  our  aversion  of  shedding  Chris- 
tian blood,  and  yt  we  design  to  appear 
good  Scotsmen,  and  to  wish  yt  this  na- 
tion may  be  restored  to  its  wonted  and 
happy  peace,  doe  agree  and  consent 
to  a  forebearance  of  all  acts  of  hostilitie 
and  depreda"  to  be  committed  upon  the 
subjects  of  this  nation  or  England,  un- 
til the  first  day  of  October  next ;  pro- 
viding that  there  be  no  acts  of  hostility 
or  depredaP  committed  upon  any  of  the 
King's  subjects,  who  have  been  or  are 
ingaged  in  his  service,  under  our  com- 
mand, either  by  sea  or  land  ;  we  having 
given  all  necessary  orders  to  such  as  are 
under  our  command  to  forbear  acts  of 
hostility,  by  sea  or  land,  untill  the 
aforsd  tyme. — Subscribed  at  Achallader 
ye  30th  June  1691. 

"  Whereas  the  chieftains  of  clans  have 
given  bonds  not  to  commit  acts  of  hos- 
tility or  depredan  before  the  first  day  of 
October  next,  upon  the  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  afsd  bonds  ;  and  in  regard 
that  the  officers  sent  by  King  James  to 
command  the  sd  chieftains  have  by  one 


HILL  to  TARBAT,  Highland  Papers,  Maitland  Club. 


t  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  617. 


Ibid. 


§  Ibid.,  p.  648. 
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unanimous  consent  in  their  council  of 
war  agreed  to  the  sd  forbearance  :  There- 
fore I,  as  having  warrant  from  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  to  treat  with 
the  forsaid  Highlanders  concerning  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  doe  hereby  cer- 
tify y*  the  sd  officers  and  chieftains 
have  signed  a  forbearance  of  acts  of 
hostilitie  and  depreda^  till  the  first  of 
October  next.  Wherefore  it's  most  ne- 
cessary, just,  and  reasonable,  yt  noe  acts 
of  hostility  by  sea  or  laud  or  depredan 
be  committed  upon  the  sd  officers,  or 
any  of  their  party  whom  they  doe  com- 
mand, or  upon  the  chieftains,  or  their 
kinsmen,  friends,  tennents,  or  followers, 
till  the  for<l  first  day  of  October. — Sub- 
scribed at  Achallader  the  30th  day  of 
June  1691. — BBAJDALBINE."  * 

This  document  is  conclusive  that 
those  who  were  in  arms  for  James 
in  Scotland  were  legitimate  belli- 

ferents,  enemies  who  might  lawfully 
e  shot  down  in  battle,  but  who 
might  treat  and  be  treated  with,  and 
who  were  entitled  to  all  those  rights 
which  the  laws  of  nations  award  to 
an  enemy. 

The  treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed 
on  the  3d  of  October  in  the  same 
year.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one,  that  to  have  shot  or  hanged 
Sarsfield  as  a  rebel,  would  have  been 
an  outrage  as  much  on  the  laws  of 
war  as  on  those  of  humanity.  It 
served  the  interests  of  those  who 
desired  to  shield  the  perpetrators  of 
an  infamous  crime  from  opprobrium, 
to  call  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  a  rebel. 
He  was  as  much  a  rebel  as  Sars- 
field was,  and  no  more :  in  both  cases 
the  distinction  is  broad  and  clear 
— so  broad  and  clear,  that  we  should 
have  supposed  it  impossible  for  any 
one  honestly  to  be  blind  to  it.  Nei- 
ther Sarsfield  nor  Glencoe  had  ever 
owned  the  authority  of  William. 
As  long  as  James  was  in  arms  to 
defend  his  crown,  as  long  as  subjects 
who  had  never  owned  any  other 
allegiance  flocked  round  his  stan- 
dard, so  long  were  those  subjects 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  which  the 
laws  of  war  concede  to  enemies. 


Cotemporaneously  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  we  have  referred 
to,  negotiations  for  a  permanent  pa- 
cification were  going  on.  Colonel 
Hill,  in  one  of  the  letters  we  have 
already  quoted,  says,  "The  Appin 
and  Glencoe  men  have  desired  they 
may  go  in  to  my  Lord  Argyle,  be- 
cause he  is  their  superior,  and  I  have 
set  them  a  short  day  to  do  it  in."t 
The  Privy  Council  in  the  next  month 
report  that  the  Highlands  had  of 
late  been  very  peaceable,  that  many 
had  accepted  the  oath  from  Colonel 
Hill,  "  never  to  rise  in  arms  against 
their  Majesties  or  the  Government,"* 
and  that  others  were  living  quietly 
and  peaceably. 

We  have  been  thus  precise  in  our 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  High- 
land adherents  of  James  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1691  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  by  the  best  pos- 
sible testimony — that  of  the  civil  and 
military  servants  of  William — that 
there  was  nothing  to  provoke  or  ex- 
cuse any  measure  of  severity ;  that 
the  war,  though  not  extinguished,  was 
suspended,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Highlanders,  considering  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  was 
singularly  peaceful  and  orderly. 

Immediately  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane  invited  the  heads  of  the  clans 
to  a  meeting  at  Achallader,  with 
the  view  of  arranging  a  final  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  §  Amongst  others, 
Glencoe  was  invited,  and  obeyed  the 
summons.  Lord  Macaulay  attempts 
with  great  ingenuity  to  depreciate 
the  position  held  by  Glencoe  amongst 
his  brother  chiefs.  It  is  true  that 
the  fighting  men  who  owned  his  com- 
mand did  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  number  of  those  who,  at  the 
summons  of  the  fiery  cross,  flocked 
together  to  obey  the  behests  of 
Locheil  or  Glengarry;  but  he  com- 
manded half  as  many  as  Keppoch, 
and  a  number  equal  to  the  haughty 
chief  of  Barra,  who  boasted  that  he 
was  the  fourteenth  Roderick  M'Neill 


*  Culloden  Papers,  p.  18. 

t  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  607,  June  1691.  J  Ibid.,  July  29,  1691. 

§  Achallader  was  a  house  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  situate  near  the  north- 
eastern end  of  Loch  Tullich,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shooting-lodge  of  the 
present  Marquis,  and  of  the  famous  deer  forest  of  the  Black  Mount.  It  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  to  the  present  Inn  of  Inveroran,  a  place  probably  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers. 
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who  had  reigned  in  uninterrupted 
succession  from  father  to  son  over 
his  island  kingdom,  and  who  handed 
down  that  patriarchal  sway  to  our 
own  time.  * 

Much  of  the  influence  of  Glencoe 
was  due  to  his  personal  character. 
"  He  was  a  person  of  great  integrity, 
honour,  good -nature,  and  courage. 
He  was  strong,  active,  and  of  the 
largest  size ;  much  loved  by  his 
neighbours,  and  blameless  in  his  con- 
duct." t  Such  is  the  character  of 
Glencoe,  drawn  by  the  biographer  of 
Locheil. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  amongst  the  tribe  of  which 
he  was  the  head  there  were  some 
who  felt  little  scruple  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  hostile  clans,  and  who,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  remarks,  as  little  thought 
themselves  thieves  for  doing  so  as 
"  the  Raleighs  and  Drakes  considered 
themselves  thieves  when  they  divided 
the  cargoes  of  Spanish  galleons."  t 

Feuds  had  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence between  the  Glencoe  men  and 
the  neighbouring  clansmen  of  Bread- 
albane.  An  ancient  antipathy,  deep- 
ened by  political  differences,  existed 
between  the  Macdonalds  and  that 
branch  of  the  Campbells.  Bread- 
albane,  either  forgetful  for  the  mo- 
ment of  the  important  business  he 


had  in  hand,  or,  which  appears  more 
probable,  desirous  to  pick  a  quarrel 
and  prevent  an  amicable  settlement 
with  one  whom  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  crush,  if  he  could  find  a  plausible 
excuse  for  doing  so,  reproached 
Glencoe  "  about  some  cows  that  the 
Earl  alleged  were  stolen  from  his 
men  by  Glencoe's  men."  §  Glencoe 
left  Achallader  in  anger,  as  Bread- 
albane  probably  intended  he  should, 
and  returned  with  his  two  sons  to  his 
patriarchal  home.  He  knew  the 
malice  of  Breadalbane  ;  but  the  truce 
was  not  to  expire  until  October,  and 
till  then,  at  least,  he  and  those  for 
whose  safety  he  was  responsible  were 
secure. 

Lord  Macaulay,  with  some  philo- 
logical assumption,  introduces  his 
description  of  the  glen  by  telling  his 
readers  that  "in  the  Gaelic  tongue 
'  Glencoe '  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weep- 
ing.'  It  signifies  no  such  thing. 
According  to  the  simplest  and  most 
apparent  derivation,  it  signifies  the 
Glen  of  the  Dogs,  "  con  "  being  the 
genitive  plural  of  "  cu,"  a  dog.  Had 
Lord  Macaulay's  knowledge  of  Gaelic 
been  sufficient  to  tell  him  this,  he 
would  probably  have  urged  it  as  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  inhabitants  were  held. 
But  in  fact  the  name  signifies  no 
more  than  the  Valley  of  the  Conn  or 


*  The  following  document  shows  the  proportionate  strength  of  the  clans  at  this 
time : — 

"  We,  Lord  James  Murray,  Pat.  Stewart  of  Ballechan,  Sir  John  M'Leau,  Sir 
Donald  M'Donald,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  Glengarrie,  Benbecula,  Sir  Alexander  M'Lean, 
Appin,  Enveray,  Keppoch,  Glencoe,  Strowan,  Calochele,  Lieut.-Col.  M'Gregor,  Bara, 
Larg,  M'Naughton,  do  hereby  bind  and  oblige  ourselves,  for  his  Majesty's  service 
and  our  own  safeties,  to  meet  at  the  day  of  Sept.  next, 

and  bring  along  with  us  fencible  men,  that  is  to  say — 


Lord  James  Murray  and 

Ballechan, 
Sir  John  M'Lean, 
Sir  Donald  Macdonald, 
Sir  Ewen  Cameron, 
Glengarrie, 
Benbecula, 
Sir  Alex.  M'Lean, 
Appin, 


Enveray,  100 

Keppoch,  100 

200      Lieut.-Col.  M'Gregor,  100 

200      Calochele,  50 

200      Strowan,  60 

200      Bara,  50 

200      Glencoe,  50 

100      M'Naughton,  50 

100     Larg,   .  .  50 

But  in  case  any  of  the  rebels  shall  assault  or  attack  any  of  the  above-named  persons 
betwixt  the  date  hereof  and  the  first  day  of  rendezvous,  we  do  all  solemnly  promise 
to  assist  one  another  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, — as  witness  these  presents  signed 
by  us,  at  the  Castle  of  Blair,  the  24th  Aug.  1689."  (Here  follow  the  signatures.) — 
BROWNE'S  History  of  the  Clans,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

t  Memoirs  of  Locheil,  321.  J  Vol.  iii.  p.  307. 

§  See  the  very  plain  and  simple  account  given  in  the  depositions  of  John  and 
Alexander  M'lan,  13  State  Trials,  p.  897 ;  and  Lord  Macaulay's  picturesque  para- 
phrase, vol.  iv.  p.  193. 
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Cona,*  that  being  the  name  which 
the  stream  flowing  through  it  bears 
in  common  with  many  other  rivers 
in  Scotland,  derived  either  from  the 
Scotch  fir,  or  from  the  common  moss 
which  covers  the  valley,  both  of 
which  bear  the  name  of  "  cona." 
The  word  which  signifies  lamenta- 
tion or  weeping,  is  the  unmanageable 
compound  of  letters  "  caoidh,"  which 
probably  would  be  quite  as  great  an 
enigma  to  Lord  Macaulay  as  the 
mystical  M.O.A.I.  was  to  Malvolio. 

His  picture  of  Glencoe  is  painted 
with  the  historian's  usual  brilliancy, 
and  his  usual  fidelity.  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  place  itself  as 
Mr  Charles  Kean's  scenery  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  does  to  Harfleur, 
Agincourt,  or  Eastcheap.  We  have 
seen  the  glen  in  the  extremes  of 
weather ;  we  have  been  drenched 
and  scorched  in  it.  We  have  wrung 
rivers  out  of  our  plaid,  and  we  have 
knelt  down  to  suck  up  through 
parched  lips  the  tiny  rivulets  that 
trickled  over  the  rocks.  We  there- 
fore consider  ourselves  entitled  to 
criticise  Lord  Macaulay's  description. 

Lord  Macaulay  says:  "In  truth, 
that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and 
melancholy  of  all  Scottish  passes — 
the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of 

death Mile  after  mile 

the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the 
smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human 
form  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  and  listens 
in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's 
dog  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb  :  the  only 
sound  that  indicates  life  is  the  faint 
cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  storm- 
beaten  pinnacle  of  rock."t  The  reader 
must  not  suppose  that  this  exag- 
gerated description  of  the  desolation 
of  Glencoe  is  without  an  object,  or 
that  it  is  due  only  to  the  pleasure 
which  Lord  Macaulay  feels  in  sparing 
on  the  powerful  wings  of  his  imagi- 
nation. We  shall  presently  see  that 
in  the  most  studied  and  ingenious 
manner  he  seeks  to  diminish  the  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  the  Macdonalds, 
by  showing  that  they  were  "  ban- 
ditti," "  thieves,"  "  robbers,"  "  free- 
booters," "  ruffians,"  "  marauders  who 
in  any  well-governed  country  would 
have  been  hanged  thirty  years  be- 


fore," t  and  by  this  means  gradually  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  which  accom- 
panied the  execution  of  the  order  for 
their  "  extirpation  "  which  constitutes 
the  crime,  and  not  the  giving  of  the 
order  itself. 

The  Macdonalds,  he  infers,  must 
have  been  thieves — honest  men  could 
not  have  existed  in  such  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  accordingly  in  the  next 
page  he  says  that  "  the  wilderness 
itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the 
shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the 
plunderer  and  his  plunder."  Now, 
from  the  entrance  to  the  glen  down 
to  its  termination  at  the  village  of 
Inverco  is  about  six  miles,  and  in 
this  distance  there  is  at  least  one 
farmhouse  —  if  our  memory  serves 
us  correctly,  there  are  two,  and 
several  cottages  ;  so  that  if  Lord 
Macaulay  looked  in  vain  for  the 
smoke  of  a  hut,  it  must  have  been 
because  at  that  moment  the  fires 
were  not  lighted.  As  to  not  hearing 
the  bark  of  a  dog  or  the  bleat  of  a 
lamb,  at  our  last  visit  we  were  almost 
deafened  by  both,  for  Glencoe  is  a 
sheep-walk  occupied  by  that  well- 
known  sportsman  and  agriculturist, 
Mr  Campbell  of  Monzie,  one  of  whose 
deer-forests  it  immediately  adjoins, 
and  who,  on  the  occasion  we  refer  to, 
was  superintending  in  person  the 
gathering  of  his  nocks  from  the 
mountains,  preparatory  to  starting 
for  Falkirk.  At  the  lower  end  (the 
scene  of  the  massacre)  the  glen  ex- 
pands, and  forms  a  considerable  plain 
of  arable  and  pasture  land,  where  the 
reapers  were  busy  gathering  in  the 
harvest  in  the  fields  round  the  vil- 
lage, which  still  stands  surrounded 
by  flourishing  trees  on  the  same  spot 
where  it  stood  in  1692,  and  where 
it  is  marked  under  the  name  of  In- 
nercoan  upon  Visscher's  map  of  Scot- 
land, published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1700, — pretty  good  proof  that  it  was 
not  then  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 
A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  Loch  Leven 
glittered  in  the  setting  sun,  round 
the  island  burial-place  of  the  M'lans, 
where  the  murdered  chieftain  sleeps 
with  his  fathers.  The  chink  of  ham- 
mers sounded  from  the  busy  slate- 


See  Sir  JOHN  SINCLAIR'S  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
t  Vol.  iv.  p.  191.  I  Vol.  iv.  p.  203. 
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quarries  of  Mr  Stewart  of  Ballach- 
ulish,  and  in  the  distance  the  wood 
of  Lettermore  (the  scene  of  another 
foul  outrage),  stretched  forward  to- 
ward the  broad  waters  of  the  Linnhe 
Loch. 

If  Lord  Macaulay  had  said  that 
the  Pass  of  Glencoe  excels  all  others 
in  Scotland  in  stern  beauty,  he  would, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  have 
said  what  was  perfectly  correct ;  but 
we  know  many  passes  far  more  "  de- 
solate and  melancholy,"  none  grander, 
but  many  "  sadder "  and  "  more 
awful."  The  pass  from  Loch  Kishorn 
to  Applecross  is  more  awful  and  more 
desolate  •  the  head  of  Loch  Torridon 
is  more  dreary ;  and  even  Glen  Rosa 
in  Arran  is  more  destitute  of  the 
signs  of  human  habitation.  Many 
others  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  any 
one  whose  steps  have  wandered  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  cockney  tour- 
ists. Such  is  Glencoe  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  described  not  long  after 
the  massacre  by  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Evan  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  country  of  Glencoe  is,  as  it 
were,  the  mouth  or  inlet  into  Lochaber 
from  the  south,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
the  first  we  meet  with  that  appeared 
unanimously  for  King  James.  They  are 
separated  from  Breadalbane  on  the  south 
by  a  large  desert,  and  from  Lochaber 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  north  ;  on 
the  east  and  west  it  is  covered  by  high, 
rugged,  and  rocky  mountains,  almost 
perpendicular,  rising  like  a  wall  on  each 
side  of  a  beautiful  valley,  wtiere  the  in- 
habitants reside"* 

Just  midway  between  the  time  of 
the  massacre  and  the  present  day, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  another 
perfectly  competent  witness  to  its 
state.  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan,  at  that 
time  a  girl  of  nineteen,  was  residing 
with  her  father,  who  was  barrack- 
master  at  Fort- Augustus.  She  was 
distantly  connected  with  the  family 
of  Glencoe,  and  the  granddaughters 
of  the  chief  himself  of  that  day,  who 
had  been  carried  off  to  the  hills  by 
his  nurse  on  the  night  of  the  mas- 
sacre, when  he  was  an  infant  of  two 
years  old,  had  been  her  schoolfellows. 
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She  writes  in  May  1773,  from  Fort- 
William,  speaks  of  an  invitation  she 
had  received  from  her  schoolfellow 
to  visit  her  at  Glencoe,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

"  Glencoe  she  has  often  described  to 
me  as  very  singular  in  its  appearance  and 
situation  ; — a  glen  so  narrow,  so  warm, 
so  fertile,  so  overhung  by  mountains 
which  seem  to  meet  above  you — with 
sides  so  shrubby  and  woody  !  —  the 
haunt  of  roes  and  numberless  small  birds. 

"  They  told  me  it  was  unequalled  for 
the  chorus  of  'wood-notes  wild'  that 
resounded  from  every  side.  The  sea  is 
so  near  that  its  roar  is  heard  and  its 
productions  abound ;  it  was  always 
accounted  (for  its  narrow  bounds)  a 
place  of  great  plenty  and  security."  t 

Lord  Macaulay  must  have  seen  this 
description,  for  he  alludes  to  the  letter 
in  a  contemptuous  note,*  in  which 
he  says  that  Mrs  Grant's  account  of 
the  massacre  is  "  grossly  incorrect,"  § 
and  that  she  makes  a  mistake  of 
two  years  as  to  the  date.  Mrs 
Grant's  account  of  the  massacre  is 
just  what  we  might  expect  from  a 
girl  deeply  imbued  with  the  Ossianic 
furor,  writing  from  tradition  without 
even  the  pretence  of  historical  accu- 
racy. It  is  curious,  however,  that 
Lord  Macaulay  imports  into  his 
History  the  most  improbable  incident 
that  she  relates — namely,  that  "  the 
hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe  took  his 
seat  on  a  rock  which  overhung  the 
place  of  slaughter,  and  poured  forth 
a  long  lament  over  his  murdered 
brethren  and  his  desolate  home." 
Mrs  Grant's  bard  bears  too  evident  a 
likeness  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
same  profession  who  sat 

"  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old    Conway"s   foaming 
flood," 

and  committed  suicide  in  its  "  roar- 
ing tide,"  to  be  acknowledged  as  an 
historical  personage.  Her  mistake 
as  to  time,  which  Lord  Macaulay 
condemns  so  harshly,  is  a  mistake  of 
six  weeks — not,  as  he  asserts,  of  two 
years.  She  says  the  massacre  took 
place  during  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas :  it  occurred,  in  fact,  on  the 


*  Memoirs  of  Lochiel,  Maitland  Club,  p.  315. 
•f  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  vol.  L  p.  50. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  213.  §  YoL  iv.  p.  213. 
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13th  of  February.  Notwithstanding 
these  inaccuracies,  Mrs  Grant  is  a 
perfectly  good  witness  as  to  what  the 
state  of  the  glen  was  in  her  time ; 
and  any  one  who  visits  it  now,  un- 
less he  is  a  cockney  boxed  up  inside 
the  "  Rob  Roy,"  somnolent  from  the 
effect  of  the  coach  dinner  at  Tyn- 
drum,  or  unaccustomed  potations  of 
toddy  at  King's  House,  will  see  much 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  her  de- 
scription. Two  mistakes  we  must 
guard  him  against.  The  site  of  the 
house  of  Achtriaten,  about  half-way 
down  the  glen,  is  pointed  out  by 
some  as  the  scene  of  the  massacre. 
Achtriaten  himself  was  murdered — 
not,  however,  in  his  own  house,  but 
in  that  of  his  brother  at  Auchnaion.* 
Others,  better  informed  as  to  the 
localities,  state  that  a  ruined  gable, 
still  standing,  formed  part  of  Glencoe's 
house  :  it  very  possibly  occupies  the 
same  site  as  the  house  of  the  chief, 
which  was  burned  on  the  night  of 
the  massacre  ;  but  the  date  and  mo- 
nogram, upon  a  stone  inserted  under 
one  of  the  windows,  show  that  it  was 
probably  the  house  of  John  Macdon- 
ald,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
the  chief,  rebuilt  on  his  return  to  the 
glen  after  his  father's  murder. 


We  copied  the  inscription  faithfully, 
as  it  appeared  in  1857. 

We  must  now  leave  Glencoe  for  the 
present  in  his  mountain  home,  and 
Breadalbane  proceeding  with  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  other  chiefs.  An- 
other actor  comes  upon  the  stage — 
the  Master  of  Stair — according  to 
Lord  Macaulay,  "  the  most  politic, 
the  most  eloquent,  the  most  power- 
ful of  Scottish  statesmen,"  "  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  the  massacre,"  the 


"single  mind"  from  whom  all  the 
"  numerous  instruments  employed  in 
the  work  of  death,"  "  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, received  their  impulse,"  the 
"  one  offender  who  towered  high  above 
the  crowd  of  offenders,  pre-eminent  in 
parts,  knowledge,  rank,  and  power ; " 
the  "  one  victim  demanded  by  justice 
in  return  for  many  victims  immolated 
by  treachery."  t  Such  is  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  judgment.  We  are  not 
about  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
sentence  which  consigns  the  Master 
of  Stair  to  eternal  execration;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  mete 
put  with  an  unsparing  hand  the 
judgment  of  posterity  to  all ;  and  it 
is  not  by  heaping  upon  one  head  the 
punishment  due  to  many  that  the 
claims  of  justice  are  satisfied. 

It  is  difficult,  in  dealing  with  the 
memory  of  a  man  whose  crimes  ex- 
cite such  just  indignation  as  do  those 
committed  by  the  Master  of  Stair,  to 
gird  one's-self  up  to  the  duty  of  say 
ing,  that  of  part  of  that  which  he  has 
been  charged  with  he  was  not  guilty. 
Black  as  he  was,  he  was  not  so 
black  as  he  has  been  painted.  Lord 
Macaulay  dooms  him  from  the  first 
to  be  the  Demon  of  the  piece.  He 
is  the  lago  of  the  tragedy,  "  more 
deep  damned  than  Prince  Lucifer," 
no  "  fiend  in  hell  so  ugly  ; "  and  ac- 
cordingly Lord  Macaulay  suppresses 
every  particle  of  evidence  which 
tends  in  the  slightest  degree  to  light- 
en the  load  of  guilt.  It  is  not  plea- 
sant to  discharge  the  duty  of  devil's 
advocate,  but  we  shall  lay  this  evi- 
dence before  the  reader  :  when  all  is 
done,  the  Master  of  Stair  will  remain 
quite  black  enough  to  satisfy  any 
moderate  amateur  of  villains. 

Lord  Macaulay  introduces  him  to 
the  reader  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  time,  a  jurist,  a  states- 
man, a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator. 
His  polished  manners  and  lively  con- 
versation were  the  delight  of  aristocrati- 
cal  societies ;  and  none  who  met  him  in 
such  societies  would  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in 
any  atrocious  crime.  His  political  prin- 
ciples were  lax,  yet  not  more  lax  than 
those  of  most  Scotch  politicians  of  that 
age.  Cruelty  had  never  been  imputed 
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to  him.  Those  who  most  disliked  him  did 
him  the  justice  to  own  that,  where  his 
schemes  of  policy  were  not  concerned, 
he  was  a  very  good-natured  man.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that 
he  gained  a  single  pound  Scots  by  the 
act  which  has  covered  his  name  with  in- 
famy. He  had  no  personal  reason  to  wish 
the  Glencoe  men  ill.  There  had  been 
no  feud  between  them  and  his  family. 
His  property  lay  in  a  district  where  their 
tartan  was  never  seen.  Yet  he  hated 
them  with  a  hatred  as  fierce  and  implac- 
able as  if  they  had  laid  waste  his  fields, 
burned  his  mansion,  murdered  his  child 
in  the  cradle."  .  .  . — (Vol.  iv.  p.  198.) 
"He  was  well  read  in  history,  and 
doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had, 
in  his  own  and  other  countries,  dealt 
with  such  banditti.  He  doubtless  knew 
with  what  energy  and  what  severity 
James  the  Fifth  had  put  down  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  Border,  how  the  chief  of 
Henderland  had  been  hung  over  the  gate 
of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a 
banquet  for  the  king ;  how  John  Arm- 
strong and  his  thirty -six  horsemen,  when 
they  came  forth  to  welcome  their  sove- 
reign, had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to 
say  a  single  prayer  before  they  were  all 
tied  up  and  turned  off.  Nor  probably 
was  the  Secretary  ignorant  of  the  means 
by  which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared 
the  ecclesiastical  state  of  outlaws.  The 
eulogists  of  that  great  pontiff  tell  us  that 
there  was  one  formidable  gang  which 
could  not  be  dislodged  from  a  strong- 
hold among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of 
burden  were  therefore  loaded  with 
poisoned  food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a 
road  which  ran  close  to  the  fastness. 
The  robbers  sallied  forth,  seized  the  prey, 
feasted  and  died ;  and  the  pious  old  pope 
exulted  greatly  when  he  heard  that  the 
corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who  had  been 
the  terror  of  many  peaceful  villages,  had 
been  found  lying  among  the  mules  and 
packages.  The  plans  of  the  Master  of 
Stair  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
James  and  of  Sixtus ;  and  the  rebellion 
of  the  mountaineers  furnished  what 
seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  carrying  those  plans  into  effect. 
Mere  rebellion,  indeed,  he  could  have 
easily  pardoned.  On  Jacobites,  as  Ja- 
cobites, he  never  showed  any  inclination 
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to  bear  hard.  He  hated  the  Highlanders, 
not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynasty, 
but  as  enemies  of  law,  of  industry,  and 
of  trade.  In  his  private  correspondence 
he  applied  to  them  the  short  and  terrible 
form  of  words  in  which  the  implacable 
Roman  pronounced  the  doom  of  Car- 
thage. His  project  was  no  less  than  this, 
that  the  whole  hill-country  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  should 
be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  that  the 
Camerons,  the  Macleans,  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  race  of  Macdonalds, 
should  be  rooted  out.  He  therefore 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes 
of  reconciliation,  and,  while  others  were 
hoping  that  a  little  money  would  set 
everything  right,  hinted  very  intelligibly 
his  opinion  that  whatever  money  was  to 
be  laid  out  on  the  clans  would  be  best  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  bullets  and  bayonets. 
To  the  last  moment  he  continued  to 
flatter  himself  that  the  rebels  would 
be  obstinate,  and  would  thus  furnish 
him  with  a  plea  for  accomplishing  that 
great  social  revolution  on  which  his 
heart  was  set.  The  letter  is  still  extant 
in  which  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act,  if  the 
Jacobite  chiefs  should  not  come  in 
before  the  end  of  December.  There  is 
something  strangely  terrible  in  the 
calmness  and  conciseness  with  which 
the  instructions  were  given.  '  Your 
troops  will  destroy  entirely  the  country 
of  Lochaber,  Locheil's  lands,  Keppoch's, 
Glengarry's,  and  Glencoe's.  Your  power 
shall  be  large  enough.  I  hope  the 
soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  Government 
with  prisoners."  * — (Vol.  iv.  p.  202.) 

"  His  design  was  to  butcher  the  whole 
race  of  thieves — the  whole  damnable 
race.  Such  was  the  language  in  which 
his  hatred  vented  itself.  He  studied 
the  geography  of  the  wild  country  which 
surrounded  Glencoe,  and  made  his 
arrangements  with  infernal  skill.  If 
possible,  the  blow  must  be  quick,  and 
crushing,  and  altogether  unexpected. 
But  if  Maclan  should  apprehend  danger, 
and  should  attempt  to  take  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  he 
must  find  every  road  barred.  The  pass 
of  Rannoch  must  be  secured.  The 
Laird  of  Weems,  who  was  powerful  in 
Strath  Tay,  must  be  told  that,  if  he 


*  "  That  the  plan  originally  framed  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  such  as  I  have 
represented  it,  is  clear  from  parts  of  his  letters  which  are  quoted  in  the  report  of 
1695  ;  and  from  his  letters  to  Breadalbane  of  October  27,  December  2,  and  Decem- 
ber 3,  1691.  Of  these  letters  to  Breadalbane,  the  last  two  are  in  Dalrymple's 
Appendix.  The  first  is  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr  Burton's  valuable 
History  of  Scotland.  "  It  appeared,"  says  Burnett  (ii.  157),  "  that  a  black  design  was 
laid,  not  only  to  cut  off  the  men  of  Glencoe.  but  a  great  many  more  clans,  reckoned 
to  be  in  all  above  six  thousand  persons." — Note  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
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harbours  the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his 
peril.  Breadalbane  promised  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  on  one  side, 
MacCallum  More  on  another.  It  was 
fortunate,  the  Secretary  wrote,  that  it 
was  winter.  This  was  the  time  to  maul 
the  wretches.  The  nights  were  so  long, 
the  mountain-tops  so  cold  and  stormy, 
that  even  the  hardiest  men  could  not 
long  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air  with- 
out a  roof  or  a  spark  of  fire.  That  the 
women  and  the  children  could  find 
shelter  in  the  desert  was  quite  impos- 
sible. While  he  wrote  thus,  no  thought 
that  he  was  committing  a  great  wicked- 
ness crossed  his  mind.  He  was  happy 
in  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience. 
Duty,  justice,  nay,  charity  and  mercy, 
were  the  names  under  which  he  dis- 
guised his  cruelty;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  improbable  that  the  disguise  im- 
posed upon  himself."  * 

Much  of  this  brilliant  passage  is 
true.  But  we  distinctly  deny  that 
the  Master  of  Stair  "  looked  with  no 
friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  reconcilia- 
tion." On  the  contrary,  the  cor- 
respondence which  Lord  Macaulay 
suppresses  shows  distinctly  that  for 
months  the  Master  of  Stair  was 
most  active  and  urgent  in  promoting 
schemes  of  reconciliation,  by  negotia- 
tion, by  threats,  by  money ;  and  it 
was  not  until  all  these  means  had 
failed  that  he  gave  in  to  Breadal- 
bane's  "scheme  for  mauling  them" 
— a  scheme,  which  Lord  Macaulay 
most  unjustifiably  attributes  not  to 
the  Earl,  to  whom  it  belongs  of  right, 
but  to  the  Master  of  Stair,t  who  has 
quite  enough  to  answer  for  without 
bearing  any  share  of  other  men's 
crimes. 

It  was  upon  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  that  all  the  tiger  broke 
out  in  the  disposition  of  the  Master 
of  Stair;  it  was  then,  and  not  till 
then,  that  he  joined  in  the  determina- 
tion to  "  extirpate  "  (for  such  was  the 
terrible  word  selected  for  the  order 
which  William  signed  and  counter- 
signed with  his  own  hand)  the  whole 
clan  of  M'lan  of  Glencoe. 

In  June  1691  the  Master  of  Stair 
was  with  William  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  from  thence  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane : — 


"  From  the  Camp  at  Approbate, 
June  25  [15],  1691. 

"  MY  LORD, — I  can  say  nothing  to  you. 
All  things  are  as  you  wish,  but  I  do  long 
to  hear  from  you.  By  the  King's  letter 
to  the  Council  you  will  see  Tie  has  stopped 
all  hostilities  against  the  Highlanders 
till  he  may  hear  from  you,  and  that  your 
time  be  elapsed  without  coming  to  some 
issue,  which  I  do  not  apprehend,  for 

there  will  come  nothing  to  them 

But  if  they  will  be  mad,  before  Lammas, 
they  will  repent  it ;  for  the  army  will  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  Highlands,  which 
some  thirst  so  much  for,  and  the  frigates 
will  attack  them  ;  but  1  have  so  much 
confidence  in  your  conduct  and  capacity  to 
let  them  see  the  ground  they  stand  on, 
that  I  think  these  suppositions  are  vain. 

I  have  sent  your  instructions My  dear 

Lord,  adieu."  J 

On  the  24th  of  August  he  writes 
again : — 

"  NANCOUR,  Aug.  24.  0.  S.,  1691. 
"  The  more  I  do  consider  our  affairs,  I 
think  it  the  more  necessary  that  your 
lordship  do  with  all  diligence  post  from 
thence,§  and  that  you  write  to  the  clans 
to  meet  you  at  Edinburg,  to  save  your 
trouble  of  going  further.  They  have 
been  for  some  time  excluded  from  that 
place,  so  they  are  fein,  and  will  be 
fond  to  come  there."  || 

STAIR  to  BREADALBANE. 

"  DEEBEN,  Sept.  30  [20],  1691. 
"  MY  LORD, — I  had  yours  from  London 
signifying  that  you  had  not  been  then 
despatched,  for  which  I  am  very  uneasy. 
I  spoke  immediately  to  the  King,  that 
without  money  the  Highlanders  would 
never  do ;  and  there  have  been  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  matter,  that  a  resolu- 
tion to  do,  especially  in  money  matters, 
would  not  satisfy.  The  King  said  they 
were  not  presently  to  receive  it,  which 
is  true,  but  that  he  had  ordered  it  to  be 
delivered  out  of  his  treasury,  so  they 
need  not  fear  in  the  least  performance  ; 
besides,  the  paper  being  signed  by  his 
majesty's  hand  for  such  sums  so  to  be 

employed,  or  their  equivalent 

There  wants  no  endeavours  to  render 
you  suspicious  to  the  King,  but  he  asked 
what  proof  there  was  for  the  informa- 
tion ?  and  bid  him  tell  you  to  go  on  in 
your  business ;  the  best  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity was  the  bringing  that  matter 
quickly  to  a  conclusion.  .  .  .  1  hope 


*  Vol.  iv.  p.  206. 
§  i.  e.  from  London. 
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your  lordship  will  not  only  Iceep  them  from 
giving  any  offence,  but  bring  them  to  take 
the  allegiance,  which  they  ought  to  do  very 
cheerfully ;  for  their  lives  and  fortunes 
they  have  from  their  maiesties."  * 

STAIR  TO  BREADALBANE. 

"  LONDON,  Nov.  24,  1691. 

"  MY  LORD, —  ....  I  must  say  your 
cousin  Locheil  hath  not  been  so  wise 
as  I  thought  him,  not  to  mention  grati- 
tude ;  for  truly,  to  gratify  your  relative, 
/  did  comply  to  let  his  share  be  more  than 
was  reasonable.  There  were  no  pleas 
betwixt  him  and  Argyle  to  be  bought 
in,  and  I  well  know  he,  nor  Keppoch, 
nor  Appin,  cannot  lie  one  night  safe  in 
^f>inter  from  the  garrison  of  Fort-William. 
I  doubt  not  Glengarry's  house  will  be  a 
better  mid-garrison  betwixt  Inverness  and 
Inverlochy,  than  ever  he  will  be  a  good 
subject  to  this  government.  .  .  . 

"  P.S. — Though  Locheil  were  as  he 
should  have  been,  yet  he  must  to  the 
bargain  dispone  that  moss  that  lies 
nearest  to  Fort-William  for  a  place  con- 
stantly to  provide  fewel  to  that  garrison."-^ 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  let- 
ters without  perceiving  the  strong 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Master  of 
Stair,  that  the  Highlands  should  be 
pacified,  if  possible,  by  means  of 
negotiation.  This  desire  comes  out 
even  more  strongly  in  the  next  letter, 
mingled  with  feelings  of  bitter  vexa- 
tion at  the  approaching  failure  of 
the  plans,  and  threatenings  of  the 
storm  which  was  about  to  burst  in 
consequence  of  his  disappointment. 

STAIR  TO  BREADALBANE. 

"LONDON,  Dec.  2,  1691. 
"  MY  LORD, — I  shall  not  repeat  my 
thoughts  of  your  doited  cousin.J  I 
perceive  half-sense  will  play  a  double 
game,  but  it  requires  solidity  to  embrace 
an  opportunity,  which  to  him  will  be 
lost  for  ever  ;  and  the  garrison  of  Invei-- 
lochy  is  little  worth,  if  he  can  either 
sleep  in  his  own  bounds,  or  if  he  ever  be 
master  there.  /  repent  nothing  of  the 
plan Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, Deputy  -  Governor  of  Inverlochy,  is 
a  discreet  man  ;  you  may  make  use  of  him. 
I  should  be  glad  to  find,  before  you  get 
any  positive  order,  that  your  business  is 
done,  for  shortly  we  will  conclude  a 
resolution  for  the  winter  campaign.  .  .  . 
I  think  the  clan  Donell  must  be  rooted 
out,  and  Locheil.  Leave  the  M'Lean's 
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to  Argyle.  But  [for]  this,  Leven  and 
Argyle's  regiments,  with  two  more,  would 
have  been  gone  to  Flanders.  Now,  all 
stops,  and  no  more  money  from  England 
to  entertain  them.  God  knows  whether 
the  £12,000  sterling  had  been  better 
employed  to  settle  the  Highlands,  or  to 
ravage  them ;  but  since  we  will  make 
them  desperate,  I  think  we  should  root 
them  out  before  they  can  get  that  help 
they  depend  upon."  § 

Even  then  the  Master  of  Stair  did 
not  give  up  all  hope.  The  following 
letter,  written  the  very  next  day, 
contains  so  curious  and  valuable  a 
picture  of  his  state  of  mind  that  we 
give  it  entire  : — 

STAIB  to  BREADALBANE. 

"  LONDON,  December  3,  1691. 

"  MY  LORD, — The  last  post  brought 
data!  letters  from  Glengarry,  or  from  his 
lady  and  Rorry,  upon  a  message.  Glen- 
garry had  sent  to  him  to  Edinburg.  This 
hath  furnished  him  opportunity  to  dis- 
course the  King  on  all  these  matters.  He 
tells  me  he  hath  vindicated  you  ;  only  the 
share  that  the  Macdonalds  get  is  too  little, 
and  unequal  to  your  good  cousin's  ||  (really 
that's  true) ;  and  he  would  have  the  money 
given  to  Glengarry,  and  leave  Argyle  and 
him  to  deal  for  the  plea.  He  thought 
his  share  had  been  only  £1000  sterling. 
/  have  satisfied  the  Xing  in  these  points, 
that  his  share  is  £1500  sterling,  and 
that  he  nor  none  of  them  can  get  the 
money  if  Argyle  consent  not ;  for  that  de- 
stroys all  that  is  good  in  the  settlement, 
which  is  to  take  away  grounds  of  heredi- 
tary feuds.  To  be  brief,  I'll  assure  you 
that  I  shall  never  consent  anybody's 
meddling  shall  be  so  much  regarded  as 
to  get  any  of  your  terms  altered.  By 
the  next  I  expect  to  hear  either  that 
these  people  are  come  to  your  hand,  or  else 
your  scheme  for  mauling  them;  for  it 
will  not  delay.  On  the  next  week  the 
officers  will  be  despatched  from  this, 
with  instructions  to  garrison  Invergarry, 
and  Buchan's  regiment  will  join  Leven, 
which  will  be  force  enough ;  they  will 
have  petards  and  some  cannon.  I  am 
not  changed  as  to  the  expediency  of  doing 
things  by  the  easiest  means  and  at  leisure, 
but  the  madness  of  these  people,  and 
their  ungratefulness  to  you,  makes  me 
plainly  see  there  is  no  reckoning  on 
them  :  but  delenda  est  Carthago.  Yet 
who  have  accepted,  and  do  take  the  oaths, 
will  be  safe,  but  deserve  no  kindness  ; 


*  Dal.  Ap.,  Pt.  ii.  p.  212.  +  Dal.  Ap.,  Pt.  ii.  p.  214. 
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and  even  in  that  case  there  must  be 
hostages  of  their  nearest  relations,  for 
there  is  no  regarding  men's  words  when 
their  interest  cannot  oblige.  Menzies, 
Glengarry,  and  all  of  them,  have  written 
letters  and  taken  pains  to  make  it  be- 
lieved that  all  you  did  was  for  the  inte- 
rest of  King  James.  Therefore  look  on, 
and  you  shall  be  satisfied  of  your  revenge. 
—Adieu."* 

Two  things  are  clear  from  this  cor- 
respondence,— 

1st,  That  up  to  December  the 
Master  of  Stair  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  promote  a  peaceable  and 
bloodless  settlement  with  the  High- 
land chieftains. 

2d,  That  every  step  was  commu- 
nicated to  William,  and  that  so  far 
from  having  been,  as  Burnett  and 
Lord  Macaulay  represent  him,t  indif- 
ferent and  ignorant,  he  attended  to 
all  the  minutiae  of  the  aft'air,  down 
even  to  the  distribution  of  a  small 
sum  of  money. 

Strangely  enough,  the  only  two 
passages  in  these  letters  to  which 
Lord  Macaulay  refers,  are  the  scheme 
for  "  mauling,"  which  he  attributes 
to  Stair  instead  of  to  Breadalbane,^ 
and  the  "words  in  which  the  implaca- 
ble Roman  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Carthage,"!  which  he  refers  to  without 
quoting  the  sentence  in  which  they 
occur,  and  exactly  reversing  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  The  Master 
of  Stair  expresses  regret  that  this 
must  occur,  because  other  means  had 
failed;  and  on  account  of  the  madness 
and  ingratitude  of  the  Highlanders. 
Lord  Macaulay  cites  it  as  a  proof  of 
his  implacable  determination  to  de- 
stroy them.  A  reference  to  the  letter 
shows  at  once  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used.  We  know  nothing  even  in 
Lord  Macaulay's  History  more  unfair 
than  the  suppression  of  these  letters, 
Lord  Macaulay's  knowledge  of  which 
is  proved  by  the  two  instances  in 
which  he  misquotes  them. 

We  left  M'lan  at  Glencoe  protected 
from  the  vindictiveness  of  Breadal- 
bane  by  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  June. 
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In  August  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Government,  offering  a  free 
indemnity  and  pardon  to  all  High- 
landers who  had  been  in  arms,  upon 
their  coming  in  and  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  before  the  1  st  of  January 
following.  II  Breadalbane's  negotiation 
failed,  and  he  returned  to  court  "  to 
give  an  account  of  his  diligence,  and 
to  bring  back  the  money."  IT  Such  is 
Burnett's  account,  and  this  is  a  point 
upon  which,  from  his  connection  with 
William,  he  was  likely  to  be  well  in- 
formed, and  (which  is  of  quite  equal 
importance)  it  is  one  as  to  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  in- 
terest in  misstating  the  facts. 

About  the  end  of  December,  such 
are  the  words  of  the  Report,  M'lan** 
presented  himself  before  Colonel  Hill 
at  Inverlochy,  and  desired  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  should  be  admi- 
nistered to  him.  Hill  appears  to 
have  considered  that,  as  a  military 
officer,  he  had  no  power  to  admi- 
nister the  oath.  He,  however,  urged 
his  going  without  delay  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Ardkinlas,  the  sheriif-de- 

Eute  of  Argyle,  at  Inverary,  to  whom 
e  gave  him  a  letter  urging  Ardkin- 
las to  receive  him  "as  a  lost  sheep."  ft 
M'lan  hastened  to  Inverary  with  all 
the  speed  that  a  country  rough  and 
destitute  of  roads  and  a  tempestuous 
season  would  permit ;  he  crossed  Loch 
Leven  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own 
house,  but  did  not  even  turn  aside 
to  visit  it.  As  he  passed  Barcaldine, 
which  appears  then  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  Breadalbane,  he  +J 
was  seized  upon  by  Captain  Drum- 
mond  (of  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
presently),  and  detained  twenty-four 
hours.  He  arrived  at  Inverary  on  the 
2d  or  3d  of  January  ;  but  here  again 
luck  was  against  him,  for  Ardkinlas 
(detained  by  the  bad  weather)  did  not 
arrive  until  three  days  afterwards. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  Ardkinlas, 
after  some  scruple,  and  upon  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  M'lan,  admi- 
nistered the  oath.§§ 
M'lan  returned  to  Glencoe, "  called 


*  Dal.  App.,  Pt.  ii.  p.  217.  t  BURNETT,  4,  154.     MAC.,  vol.  iv.  p.  204. 

£  The  passage  in  the  letter  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  "  scheme  for  mauling  them" 
was  Breadalbane's ;  whether  the  brutal  expression  was  his  or  Stair's  is  of  little  con- 
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his  people  together,  told  them  that 
he  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  made  his  peace,  and  therefore 
desired  and  engaged  them  to  live 
peaceably  under  King  William's  go- 
vernment."* He  considered  that  he 
and  his  people  were  now  safe.  Ard- 
kinlas  forwarded  a  certificate  that 
Glencoe  had  taken  the  oath  to  Edin- 
burgh, written  on  the  same  paper 
with  some  certificates  relating  to 
other  persons.  When  the  paper  was 
afterwards  produced  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Council,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  which 
took  place  some  years  afterwards, 
the  part  relating  to  Glencoe  was  found 
scored  through  and  obliterated,  but 
so  nevertheless  that  it  was  still  legi- 
ble. Lord  Macaulay  attributes  this, 
as  he  attributes  everything  foul,  to 
the  Master  of  Stair.  "  By  a  dark 
intrigue,"  he  says,  "of  which  the 
history  is  but  imperfectly  known, 
but  which  was  in  all  probability 
directed  by  the  Master  of  Stair,  the 
evidence  of  M'lan's  tardy  submission 
was  suppressed."t  The  circumstances 
are  set  forth  in  the  Report,  and  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  shrouded  in 
much  mystery.  Ardkmlas  forwarded 
to  his  namesake,  Colin  Campbell,  the 
sheriff-clerk  of  Argyle,  who  was  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  time,  along  with 
the  certificates,  Hill's  letter  to  him- 
self, urging  that  he  should  receive 
"  the  lost  sheep,"  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  how  earnest  Glencoe  was 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance — that 
he  had  taken  it  on  the  6th  of  January, 
but  that  he  (Ardkinlas)  was  doubtful 
if  the  Council  would  receive  it.*  The 
sheriff-clerk  took  the  certificate  to 
the  clerks  of  the  Council,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  Mr  David  Moncrieff,  who 
refused  to  receive  it  because  the  oath 
was  taken  after  the  time  had  expired. 
The  sheriff -clerk  and  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  another  Campbell,  then 
applied  to  Lord  Aberuchill,  also  a 
Campbell,  who  was  a  member  of 
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the  Privy  Council,  who,  after  ad- 
vising with  some  other  privy  coun- 
cillors, of  whom,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, Lord  Stair,  §  the  father  of 
the  Master,  was  one,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  certificate 
could  not  be  received  with  safety  to 
Ardkinlas  or  advantage  to  Glencoe, 
without  a  warrant  from  the  King.  It 
was  therefore  obliterated,  and  in  that 
condition  given  in  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Council.  But  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Council,  "  that  their  pleasure  might 
be  known  upon  it,  though  it  seemed 
to  have  been  intended  by  Ardkinlas, 
who  both  wrote  himself  and  sent 
Colonel  Hill's  letter  for  to  make 
Glencoe's  excuse,  and  desired  ex- 
pressly to  know  the  Council's  plea- 
sure." ||  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
to  connect  the  Master  of  Stair,  who 
was  in  London  at  the  time,  with  this 
transaction  ;  indeed,  his  letter  of  the 
9th  of  January,  in  which  he  says 
"  that  they  have  had  an  account  that 
Glencoe  had  taken  the  oaths  at  Inver- 
aray,"1T  and  regrets  his  being  safe ; 
and  that  of  the  llth,  in  which  he 
says  "  that  Argyle  told  him  Glencoe 
had  not  taken  the  oaths,"**  seem 
conclusively  to  negative  his  having 
had  any  correct  knowledge  of  what 
had  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  Breadalbane, 
eager  to  satisfy  old  grudges,  and  the 
Master  of  Stair,  in  whose  mind  dis- 
appointment for  the  failure  of  his 
scheme  seems  to  have  awakened  a 
feeling  of  ferocity,  the  intenseness  of 
which  appears  hardly  compatible 
with  sanity,  had  determined  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Glencoe  men. 

Burnett  states  that  the  proposal 
for  a  military  execution  upon  the 
Glencoe  men  emanated  from  Breadal- 
bane ;  that  he  had  the  double  view 
of  gratifying  his  own  revenge,  and 
rendering  the  King  hateful-tt  If  this 
were  so,  he  certainly  attained  both 
objects.  Here,  however,  we  find  no 


*  Report,  p.  18.  t  Vol.  iv.  p.  203.  $  Report,  p.  17. 
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guide  whom  we  can  safely  follow, 
for  Burnett's  narrative,  written  long 
after,  and  with  the  manifest  design 
of  excusing  William,  is  full  of  in- 
accuracies and  false  statements.  We 
have,  however,  the -fact  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  the  following  order  was  signed 
by  William  on  the  16th  of  January 
1692  :— 

"  INSTRUCTIONS  PROM  THE  KING  TO 
COLONEL  HILL. 

"  16th  January  1692. 

"WILLIAM  R— 1.  The  copy  of  that 
paper  given  by  Macdonald  of  Aughtera 
to  you  hath  been  shown  us.  We  did 
formerly  grant  passes  to  Buchan  and 
Cannon,  and  we  do  authorise  and  allow 
you  to  grant  passes  to  them,  and  ten 
servants  to  each  of  them,  to  come  freely 
and  safely  to  Leith  ;  and  from  that  to  be 
transported  to  the  Netherlands  before 
the  1 5th  of  March  next ;  to  go  from 
thence  when  they  please,  without  any 
stop  or  trouble. 

"  2.  We  do  allow  you  to  receive  the 
submissions  of  Glengarry  and  those 
with  him,  upon  their  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  delivering  up  the  house 
of  Invergarry ;  to  be  safe  as  to  their  lives, 
but  as  to  their  estates  to  depend  upon 
our  mercy. 

"3.  In  case  you  find  the  house  of  Inver- 
garry cannot  probably  be  taken  in  this 
season  of  the  year,  with  the  artillery 
and  provisions  you  can  bring  there ;  in 
that  case  we  leave  it  to  your  discretion 
to  give  Glengarry  the  assurance  of  entire 
indemnity  for  life  and  fortune,  upon 
delivering  of  the  house  and  arms,  and 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  this 
you  are  to  act  as  you  find  the  circum- 
stances of  the  affair  do  require  ;  but  it 
were  much  better  that  those  who  have 
not  taken  the  benefit  of  our  indemnity, 
in  the  terms  within  the  diet  prefixt  by 
our  proclamation,  should  he  obliged  to 
render  upon  mercy.  The  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  is  indispensable,  others  hav- 
ing already  taken  it. 

"  4.  If  M'Ean  of  Glenco  and  that  trybe 
can  be  well  separated  from  the  rest,  it 
will  be  a  proper  vindication  of  the  public 
justice  to  extirpate  that  sect  of  thieves. 
The  double  of  these  instructions  is  only 
communicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston. 
— W.  REX."* 

The  advocates  of  William  have 
framed  various  defences  for  this  act. 
Burnett  says  he  signed  the  order 
without  inquiry,  t  Lord  Macaulay 
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sees,  as  every  one  must,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  support  this  in  the 
face  of  the  facts ;  he  therefore  takes 
the  bolder  course,  and  justifies  the 
order.  He  says  that,  "  even  on  the 
supposition  that  he  read  the  order 
to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  blaming 
him"  that  the  words  of  the  order — 

"  Naturally  bear  a  sense  perfectly  in- 
nocent, and  would,  but  for  the  horrible 
event  which  followed,  have  been  univer- 
sally understood  in  that  sense.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  first  duties  of  every 
government  to  extirpate  gangs  of  thieves. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  thief 
ought  to  be  treacherously  assassinated 
in  his  sleep,  or  even  that  every  thief 
ought  to  be  publicly  executed  after  a 
fair  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a  gang, 
ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and 
that  whatever  severity  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used. 

"  If  William  had  read  and  weighed  the 
words  which  were  submitted  to  him  by 
his  secretary,  he  would  probably  have 
understood  them  to  mean  that  Glencoe 
was  to  be  occupied  by  troops ;  that  re- 
sistance, if  resistance  were  attempted, 
was  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  ; 
that  severe  punishment  was  to  be  in- 
flicted on  those  leading  members  of  the 
clan  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  great  crimes ;  that  some  active 
young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used 
to  handle  the  broadsword  than  the 
plough,  and  who  did  not  seem  likely  to 
settle  down  into  quiet  labourers,  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  that  others  were  to  be  transported 
to  the  American  plantations ;  and  that 
those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  their  native  valley  were  to  be 
disarmed,  and  required  to  give  hostages 
for  good  behaviour."! 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Lord 
Macaulay  intended  his  readers  to 
accept  these  transparent  sophisms 
as  his  deliberate  opinion.  We  sus- 
pect he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  The  only 
charge  against  the  Macdonalds  was 
that  they  had  been  in  arms  against 
the  Government,  and  had  omitted 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  be- 
fore a  specified  day.  There  was  no 
question  before  William  of  any  sup- 
pression of  a  "gang  of  freebooters." 
There  was  no  accusation  even  of 
offences  committed  against  life  or 
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property.  But  supposing  there  had 
been  such  a  charge — supposing  that 
Breadalbane  had  accused  certain  in- 
dividuals of  the  tribe  of  stealing 
his  cows,  or  even  of  firing  his 
house,  does  Lord  Macaulay  mean 
gravely  to  assert  that  such  an  accu- 
sation would  have  justified  William, 
without  inquiry  or  trial,  in  issuing  an 
order  for  the  "  extirpation  "  of  three 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
simply  for  bearing  the  name  and 
owning  the  blood  of  the  offenders  ? 

Hardly  a  month  passes  without 
worse  offences  than  any  the  Glencoe 
men  have  ever  been  accused  of,  be- 
ing committed  at  the  present  time 
in  Ireland.  What  would  Lord  Mac- 
aulay think  of  a  government  that 
proceeded  to  "  extirpate  "  by  military 
execution,  without  trial  and  without 
warning,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  where  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, with  particular  instructions 
that  the  squire  of  the  parish  and  his 
sons  should  by  no  means  be  allowed 
to  escape  ? 

If  the  order  is  to  be  justified,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  here  attempts  to  jus- 
tify it,  as  an  act  of  the  civil  power 
done  in  execution  of  "one  of  the 
first  duties  of  every  government," 
it  should  have  been  preceded  by 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  offen- 
ders. It  should  have  been  addressed 
not  to  the  military  governor  of  In- 
verlochy,  but  to  the  Lord  Advocate 
or  the  sheriff-depute  of  the  county. 
The  attempt  to  justify  the  order 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  civil  act 
is  therefore  clearly  untenable;  and 
Lord  Macaulay  himself  subsequently 
abandons  it  when  he  attempts  to 
justify  William  for  not  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  perpetrators  of 
the  act,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  mili- 
tary duty  of  obedience  to  their  su- 
perior officers.  If  the  subject  was 
less  horrible,  if  the  duties  of  an  his- 
torian were  less  solemn,  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
meaning  for  the  word  "  extirpate  " 
would  be  simply  amusing.  We  are 
quite  satisfied  to  abide  by  the  au- 
thority of  Johnson  and  of  old  Bailey 
the  0iXoXoyo?,  who  agree  that  it 
means  to  "  root  out,"  "  to  destroy ;" 
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and  we  have  no  doubt  William  knew 
enough  of  English  to  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word. 

This  order,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
dated  on  the  16th  of  January.  Few 
facts  in  history  are  proved  by  better 
evidence  than  the  fact  (denied  both 
by  Burnett  and  Lord  Macaulay  *)  that 
William,  at  the  time  he  signed  it, 
knew  that  M'lan  had  taken  the 
oath. 

A  reference  to  the  Master  of  Stair's 
letters  of  the  25th  of  June,  20th  of 
September,  and  3d  of  December,  will 
show  how  minute  an  attention  was 
paid  by  the  King  to  all  that  was 
going  on  in  Scotland  with  relation 
to  the  clans.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
the  Master  of  Stair  wrote  from  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  William,  —  "  We 
have  an  account  that  Lockart  and 
Macnaughten,  Appin  and  Glenco, 
took  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  at 
Inveraray ;"  and,  he  adds,  "  I  have 
been  with  the  King;  he  says  your 
instructions  shall  be  despatched  on 
Monday."t  When  we  couple  these 
facts  with  the  subsequent  impunity 
which  William  granted  to  all,  and 
the  rewards  he  bestowed  upon  some 
of  those  who  executed  the  order,  we 
think  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  he  knew  both  the 
fact  that  Glencoe  had  taken  the  oath 
and  the  nature  of  the  warrant  he 
gave,  though  we  do  not  think  that 
he  contemplated  (indeed  it  was  hard- 
ly possible  he  should)  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  treachery  and  bar- 
barity which  attended  the  execution 
of  the  order. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  these 
transactions  give  only  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  order.  The 
whole  of  the  document  is  material. 
It  contains  internal  evidence  which 
places  it  beyond  doubt  that  William 
had  considered  and  approved  of  its 
contents.  The  particular  directions 
as  to  the  passes  to  be  granted  to 
Buchan  and  Cannon,  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  line  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  Glengarry,  bear  the 
marks  of  having  been  under  his 
consideration ;  and  it  is  particularly 
deserving  of  observation  that  it  is 
assumed  that  Glengarry  and  the 
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Macdonalds  had  not  taken  the  oaths, 
yet  they  were  to  be  safe  as  to  their 
lives,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
as  to  their  property  also,  whilst 
Glencoe  and  the  M'lans  were  to  be 
"  extirpated."  The  only  circum- 
stance to  distinguish  Macdonald  of 
Glengarry  from  Macdonald  of  Glencoe 
was,  that  the  former  was  at  this 
moment  holding  his  castle  in  open 
and  avowed  defiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, whilst  the  latter  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  had  brought 
his  people  into  a  state  of  peaceful 
submission  to  the  Government.  Yet 
Lord  Macaulay  thinks  that  there  is 
"no  reason  for  blaming"  the  King 
for  signing  an  order  to  spare  Glen- 
garry and  to  "  extirpate "  Glencoe, 
and  that  the  order  itself  was  "  per- 
fectly innocent." 

The  Master  of  Stair  lost  no  time 
in  putting  William's  commands  into 
execution.  He  forwarded  the  order 
forthwith  in  duplicate  to  Living- 
stone, the  commander  of  the  forces, 
and  to  Hill,  the  governor  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Inverlochy ;  and  he  wrote  on 
the  16th  January,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  order  was  signed,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  former  : — 

STAIR  TO  LIVINGSTONE. 

"LONDON,  Jan.  16,  1692. 
"  Sin, — By  this  flying  packet  I  send 
you  further  instructions  concerning  the 
propositions  by  Glengarry;  none  know 
what  they  are  but  only  Col.  Hill,  &c. 
.  .  .  The  King  does  not  at  all  incline  to 
receive  any  after  the  diet  but  on  mercy, 
&c.  .  .  .  But  for  a  just  example  of  ven- 
geance, I  intreat  that  the  thieving  tribe 
of  Glenco  may  be  rooted  out  in  earnest. 
.  .  .  Let  me  know  whether  you  would 
have  me  expede  your  commission  as  a 
brigadier  of  the  army  in  general,  or  if 
you  would  rather  want  it  till  the  end  of 
this  expedition ;  that  1  hope  your  success 
may  be  sucft,  as  to  incline  the  King  to  give 
you  a  further  advancement"  &c. 

He  wrote  on  the  same  day  to 
Hill  :— 

"  I  shall  entreat  you,  that  for  a  just 
vengeance  and  public  example  the 
thieving  tribe  of  Glenoo  may  be  rooted 
out  to  purpose.  The  Earls  of  Argile 
and  Breadalbane  have  promised  they 
shall  have  no  retreat  in  their  bounds. 
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The  passes  to  Eannoch  would  be  secured, 
&c.  A  party  that  may  be  posted  in 
Island  Stalker  must  cut  them  off,"  &c.* 

Again  on  the  30th  of  January  he 
wrote  : — "  .  .  .  Let  it  be  secret  and 
sudden.  ...  It  must  be  quietly 
done,  otherwise  they  will  make  shift 
both  for  the  men  and  their  cattle. 
Argyle's  detachment  lies  in  Keppoch 
well  t  to  assist  the  garrison  to  do  all 
on  a  sudden."^ 

Other  letters  from  the  Master  of 
Stair  contain  expressions  even  more 
savage.  In  one  of  them  he  informs 
Livingstone  with  exultation  that  a 
report  had  reached  him,  through 
Argyle,  that  Glencoe  had  not  taken 
the  oath ;  but  these  which  we  have 
quoted  refer  immediately  and  ex- 
pressly to  William's  order  for  "  extir- 
pation "  of  the  16th  of  January. 

Hill  was  a  time-serving  but  not 
an  inhuman  man.  He  had  kept  in 
with  every  government  since  the 
Commonwealth,  but  he  had  no  taste 
for  unnecessary  bloodshed,  though 
he  had  not  manliness  or  courage  to 
oppose  the  slaughter.  Ready  agents 
were,  however,  found  in  Sir  Thomas 
Livingstone,  Lieut. -Col.  Hamilton, 
Major  Duncanson,  Captain  Campbell 
of  Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond, 
and  the  two  Lindsays.  These  names 
have  been  handed  down  to  an  im- 
mortality of  infamy,  as  the  willing 
and  remorseless  tools  of  the  King,  of 
Breadalbane,  and  the  Master  of  Stair, 
in  the  work  of  murder.  On  the  23d 
of  January,  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Master's  letter  of  the 
16th,  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  wrote 
to  Lieut.-Col.  Hamilton  as  follows  : — 

"EDINBURGH,  Jan.  23, 1692. 
"  SIR, — Since  my  last  I  understand  that 
the  Laird  of  Glenco,  coming  after  the 
prefixt  time,  was  not  admitted  to  take 
the  oath — which  is  very  good  news  to  us 
here,  being  that  at  Court  it  is  wished  that 
he  had  not  taken  it — so  that  the  very 
nest  might  be  entirely  routed  out ;  for 
the  Secretary,  in  three  of  his  last  letters, 
has  made  mention  of  him,  and  it  is 
known  at  Court  that  he  has  not  taken 
it.  So,  sir,  here  is  a  fair  occasion  to 
show  you  that  your  garrison  serves  for 
some  use  ;  and  being  that  the  wder  is  so 
positive  from  Court  to  me  not  to  spare 
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any  of  them,  that  were  not  timeously 
come  in,  as  you  may  see  by  the  orders 
I  sent  to  your  colonel,  I  desire  you 
would  begin  with  Glenco,  and  spare 
nothing  of  what  belongs  to  them ;  but 
do  not  trouble  the  Government  with  pri- 
soners. I  shall  expect  with  the  first 
occasion  to  hear  the  progress  you  have 
made  in  this,  and  remain,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  T.  LIVINGSTONE."* 

Hamilton  lost  no  time.f  Campbell 
of  Glenlyon  was  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice. On  the  1st  of  February  1692 
he  entered  the  glen  with  his  two  sub- 
alterns, Lieutenant  and  Ensign  Lind- 
say, and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  The  story  of  the  massacre  has 
been  told  in  eloquent  prose  and  in 
impassioned  verse,  but  never,  in  our 
opinion,  so  vividly,  so  impressively, 
as  in  the  words  of  the  Keport  of 
1695  :— 

"  The  slaughter  of  the  Glenco  men 
was  in  this  manner  ;  viz.,  John  and  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  sons  to  the  deceased 
Glenco,  depone  that,  Glengary's  house 
being  reduced,  the  forces  were  called 
back  to  the  south,  and  Glenlyon,  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  regiment, 
with  Lieutenant  Lindsay  and  Ensign 
Lindsay,  and  six-score  soldiers,  returned 
to  Glenco  about  the  1st  of  February 
1692,  where  at  their  entry  the  elder  bro- 
ther John  met  them,  with  about  twenty 
men,  and  demanded  the  reason  of  their 
coming ;  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay  showed 
him  his  orders  for  quartering  there,  un- 
der Colonel  Hill's  hand,  and  gave  assur- 
ance that  they  were  only  come  to  quar- 
ter ;  whereupon  they  were  billeted  in 
the  country,  and  had  free  quarters  and 
kind  entertainment,  living  familiarly 
with  the  people  until  the  13th  day  of 
February.  And  Alexander  farther  de- 
pones, that  Glenlyon,  being  his  wife's 
uncle,  came  almost  every  day  and  took 
his  morning  drink  at  his  house ;  and 
that  the  very  night  before  the  slaughter, 
Glenlyon  did  play  at  cards  in  his  own 
quarters  with  both  the  brothers.  And 
John  depones,  that  old  Glenco,  his  fa- 
ther, had  invited  Glenlyon,  Lieutenant 
Lindsay,  and  Ensign  Lindsay,  to  dine 
with  him  upon  the  very  day  the  slaughter 
happened." 

Here  we  must  break  in  upon  the 
narrative,  and  show  how  this  12th  of 
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February,  which  was  passed  by  Glen- 
lyon in  playing  cards  with  the  young 
Macdonalds  in  his  quarters,  and  re- 
ceiving invitations  from  their  father, 
was  employed  by  Hill,  Hamilton, 
and  Duncanson.  This  will  appear 
from  the  following  letters,  all  of 
which  are  dated  on  that  day  : — 

COL.  HILL  TO  LIEDT.-COL.  HAMILTON. 
"  FORT- WILLIAM,  12th  Feb.,  1692. 
"  SIR, — You  are,  with  four  hundred  of 
my  regiment,  and  the  four  hundred  of 
my  Lord  Argyle's  regiment  under  the 
command  of  Major  Duncanson,  to  march 
straight  to  Glenco,  and  there  put  in  exe- 
cution the  orders  you  have  received 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Given 
under  my  hand  at  Fort-William  the  12th 
[Feb.]  1692.  J.  HILL." 

LIEUT.-COL.  HAMILTON  TO  MAJOR  EOBT. 

DIJNCANSON. 
(?)  J  "  BALLICHVLLS,  12th  Feb.,  1692. 

"  SIR, — Persuant  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  my  colonel's  order  to  me,  for 
putting  in  execution  the  King's  com- 
mand against  these  rebels  of  Glenco, 
wherein  you,  with  the  party  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyll's  regiment  under  your  com- 
mand, are  to  be  concerned :  you  are, 
therefore,  forthwith  to  order  your  affairs 
so  as  that  the  several  posts  already  as- 
signed you  be  by  you  and  your  several 
detachments  fain  in  activeness  precisely 
by  five  of  the  clock  to-morrow  morning, 
being  Saturday ;  at  which  time  I  will 
endeavour  the  same  with  those  ap- 
pointed from  this  regiment  for  the  other 
places.  It  will  be  most  necessary  you 
secure  well  those  avenues  on  the  south 
side,  that  the  old  fox,  nor  none  of  his 
cubs,  get  away.  The  orders  are,  that 
none  be  spared  of  the  sword,  nor  the 
Government  troubled  with  prisoners  ; 
which  is  all  until  I  see  you,  from,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  JAMES  HAMILTON. 
"  Please  to  order  a  guard  to  secure  the 
ferry  and  boats   there ;    and  the  boats 
must  be  all  on  this  side  the  ferry  after 
your  men  are  over." 

Major  ROBERT  DUNCANSON  to  Captain 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL  of  Glenlyone. 

12th  Feb.  1692. 
"  SIR, — You    are    hereby  ordered  to 

fall  upon  the  rebels,  the  Macdonalds  of 


*  Culloden  Papers,  19. 

+  Just  one  hundred  years  after  these  events,  in  1791,  the  opening  of  the  roads 
and  the  establishment  of  posts  are  mentioned  as  having  had  so  great  an  effect  that 
"  a  letter  might  come  from  Edinburgh  to  Appin  in  three  days,  or  even  two  days  and 
a-half." — SINCLAIR'S  Statistical  Account  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  i.  p.  497. 

J  "  Fort- William  "  in  other  copies,  and  apparently  correct.  See  the  order  in  the 
P.S.  to  have  the  boats  on  this  side  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  victims. 
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Glenco,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  under 
seventy.  You  are  to  have  an  especial 
care  that  the  old  fox  and  his  sous  do  not 
escape  your  hands ;  you  are  to  secure  all 
the  avenues,  that  no  man  escape.  This 
you  are  to  put  in  execution  at  five  of  the 
clock  percisely ;  and  by  that  time,  or 
very  shortly  after  it,  I  will  strive  to  be 
at  you  with  a  stronger  party.  If  I  do 
not  come  to  you  at  five,  you  are  not  to 
tarry  for  me,  but  to  fall  on-.  This  is  by 
the  King's  special  command,  for  the 
good  and  safety  of  the  country,  that 
these  miscreants  be  cut  off,  root  and 
branch.  See  that  this  be  put  in  execu- 
tion without  fear  or  favour,  or  you 
may  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  not 
true  to  King  or  Government,  nor  a  man 
fit  to  carry  commission  in  the  King's 
service.  Expecting  you  will  not  fail  in 
the  fulfilling  hereof,  as  you  love  yourself 
— I  subscribe  this  with  my  hand  at 
Ballychyllsthe  12th  Feb.  1692. 

"ROBERT  DTJNCANSON." 
We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of 
events  in  Glencoe,  and  the  mode  in 
which  Glenlyon  executed  theseorders. 

"But  on  the  13th  day  of  February, 
being  Saturday,  about  four  or  five  in  the 
morning,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a 
party  of  the  foresaid  soldiers,  came  to 
old  Glenco's  house,  where,  having  called 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  got  in,  they 
shot  his  father  dead,  with  several  shots, 
as  he  was  rising  out  of  his  bed ;  and 
their  mother  having  got  up  and  put  on 
her  clothes,  the  soldiers  stripped  her 
naked,  and  drew  the  rings  off  her  fin- 
gers with  their  teeth;  as  likewise  they 
killed  one  man  more,  and  wounded  an- 
other grievously  at  the  same  place. 
And  this  relation  they  say  they  had 
from  their  mother,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  deposition  of  Archibald  Macdonald, 
indweller  in  Glenco,  who  further  de- 
pones that  Glenco  was  shot  behind  his 
back  with  two  shots — one  through  the 
head,  and  another  through  the  body ; 
and  two  more  were  killed  with  him  in 
that  place,  and  a  third  wounded  and  left 
for  dead  :  and  this  he  knows,  because  he 
came  that  same  day  to  Glenco  house, 
and  saw  his  dead  body  lying  before  the 
door,  with  the  other  two  that  were  killed, 
and  spoke  with  the  third  that  was 
wounded,  whose  name  was  Duncan  Don, 
who  came  there  occasionally  with  letters 
from  the  Brae  of  Mar.  .  .  . 

"  The  said  John  Macdonald,  eldest  son 
to  the  deceased  Glenco,  depones  :  The 
same  morning  that  his  father  was  killed 
there  came  soldiers  to  his  house  before 
day,  and  called  at  his  window,  which 
gave  him  the  alarm,  and  made  him  go  to 
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Innerriggen,  where  Glenlyon  was  quar- 
tered ;  and  that  he  found  Glenlyon  and 
his  men  preparing  their  arms,  which 
made  the  deponent  ask  the  cause ;  but 
Glenlyon  gave  him  only  good  words, 
and  said  they  were  to  march  against 
some  of  Glengarrie's  men  ;  and  if  they 
were  ill  intended,  would  he  not  have 
told  Sandy  and  his  niece  ? — meaning  the 
deponent's  brother  and  his  wife — which 
made  the  deponent  go  home  and  go 
again  to  his  bed,  until  his  servant,  who 
hindered  him  to  sleep,  roused  him  ;  and 
when  he  rose  and  went  out,  he  perceived 
about  twenty  men  coming  towards  his 
house,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  to  their 
muskets  ;  whereupon  he  fled  to  the  hill, 
and  having  Auchnaion,  a  little  village  in 
Glenco,  in  view,  he  heard  the  shots 
wherewith  Auchintriaten  and  four  more 
were  killed  ;  and  that  he  heard  also  the 
shots  at  Innerriggen,  where  Glenlyon 
had  caused  to  kill  nine  more,  as  shall  be 
hereafter  declared  ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  concurring  deposition  of  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  his  brother,  whom  a 
servant  waked  out  of  sleep,  saying,  It  is  no 
time  for  you  to  be  sleeping  when  they  are 
killing  your  brother  at  the  door  ;  which 
made  Alexander  to  flee  with  his  brother 
to  the  hill,  where  both  of  them  heard 
the  foresaid  shots  at  Auchnaion  and  In- 
nerriggen. And  the  said  John,  Alex- 
ander, and  Archibald  Macdonald,  do  all 
depone,  that  the  same  morning  there 
was  one  Serjeant  Barber  with  a  party  at 
Auchnaion,  and  that  Auchintriaten  be- 
ing there  in  his  brother's  house,  with 
eight  more  sitting  about  the  fire,  the 
soldiers  discharged  upon  them  about 
eighteen  shots,  which  killed  Auchintri- 
aten and  four  more  ;  but  the  other  four, 
whereof  some  were  wounded,  falling 
down  as  dead,  Serjeant  Barber  laid  hold 
of  Auchintriaten's  brother,  one  of  the 
four,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  alive  ? 
He  answered  that  he  was,  and  that  he 
desired  to  die  without  rather  than 
within.  Barber  said,  that  for  his  meat 
that  he  had  eaten,  he  would  do  him  the 
favour  to  kill  him  without ;  but  when 
the  man  was  brought  out,  and  soldiers 
brought  up  to  shoot  him,  he  having  his 
plaid  loose,  flung  it  over  their  faces,  and 
so  escaped ;  and  the  other  three  broke 
through  the  back  of  the  house  and 
escaped.  And  at  Innerriggen,  where 
Glenlyon  was  quartered,  the  soldiers 
took  other  nine  men,  and  did  bind  them 
hand  and  foot,  and  killed  them  one  by 
one  with  shot ;  and  when  Glenlyon  in- 
clined to  save  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  one  Captain  Drum- 
mond  carne  and  asked  how  he  came  to  be 
saved,  in  respect  of  the  orders  that  were 
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given,  and  shot  him  dead.  And  another 
young  boy,  of  about  thirteen  years,  ran 
to  Glenlyon  to  be  saved ;  he  was,  like- 
wise shot  dead.  And  in  the  same  town 
there  was  a  woman,  and  a  boy  about 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  killed.  And 
at  Auchnaion  there  was  also  a  child 
missed,  and  nothing  found  of  him  but 
the  hand.  There  were  likewise  several 
killed  at  other  places,  whereof  one  was 
an  old  man  about  eighty  years  of  age. 
And  all  this,  the  deponents  say,  they 
affirm,  because  they  heard  the  shot,  saw 
the  dead  bodies,  and  had  an  account 
from  the  women  that  were  left.  And 
Ronald  Macdonald,  indweller  in  Glenco, 
farther  depones, — That  he  being  living 
with  his  father  in  a  little  town  in  Glenco, 
some  of  Glenlyon's  soldiers  came  to  his 
father's  house,  the  said  13th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  morning,  and  dragged  his 
father  out  of  his  bed,  and  knocked  him 
down  for  dead  at  the  door ;  which  the 
deponent  seeing,  made  his  escape ;  and 
his  father  recovering  after  the  soldiers 
were  gone,  got  into  another  house ;  but 
this  house  was  shortly  burnt,  and  his 
father  burnt  in  it;  and  the  deponent 
came  there  after  and  gathered  his  father's 
bones  and  buried  them.  He  also  de- 
clares, that  at  Auchnaion,  where  Auch- 
intriaten  was  killed,  he  saw  the  body  of 
Auchintriaten  and  three  more  cast  out 
and  covered  with  dung.  And  another 
witness  of  the  same  declares,  that  upon 
the  same  13th  day  of  February,  Glen- 
lyon and  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  and  their 
soldiers,  did,  in  the  morning  before  day, 
fall  upon  the  people  of  Glenco,  when 
they  were  secure  in  their  beds,  and  killed 
them  ;  and  he  being  at  Inuerriggen,  fled 
with  the  first,  but  heard  shots,  and  had 
two  brothers  killed  there,  with  three 
men  more  and  a  woman,  who  were  all 
buried  before  he  came  back.  And  all 
these  five  witnesses  concur,  that  the 
aforesaid  slaughter  was  made  by  Glen- 
lyon and  his  soldiers,  after  they  had 
been  quartered,  and  lived  peaceably  and 
friendly  with  the  Glenco  men  about 
thirteen  days,  and  that  the  number  of 
those  whom  they  knew  to  be  slain  were 
about  twenty-five,  and  that  the  soldiers, 
.after  the  slaughter,  did  burn  the  houses, 
barns,  and  goods,  and  carried  away  a 
great  spoil  of  horse,  nolt,  and  sheep, 
above  1000.  And  James  Campbell,  sol- 
dier in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  depones, 
that  in  January  1692,  he  then  being  a 
soldier  in  Glenlyon's  company,  marched 
with  the  company  from  Inveiiochie  to 
Glenco,  where  the  company  was  quar- 
tered, and  very  kindly  entertained  for 
the  space  of  fourteen  days  ;  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  design  of  killing  the 
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Glenco  men  till  the  morning  that  the 
slaughter  was  committed,  at  which  time 
Glenlyon  and  Captain  Drummond's  com- 
panies were  drawn  out  in  several  parties, 
and  got  orders  from  Glenlyon  and  their 
other  officers  to  shoot  and  kill  all  the 
countrymen  they  met  with ;  and  that 
the  deponent,  being  one  of  the  party 
which  was  at  the  town  where  Glenlyon 
had  his  quarters,  did  see  several  men 
drawn  out  of  their  beds,  and  particularly 
he  did  see  Glenlyon's  own  landlord  shot 
by  his  order,  and  a  young  boy  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  endeavoured  to  • 
save  himself  by  taking  hold  of  Glenlyon, 
offering  to  go  anywhere  with  him  if  he 
would  spare  his  life ;  and  was  shot  dead 
by  Captain  Drummond's  order.  And 
the  deponent  did  see  about  eight  persons 
killed,  and  several  houses  burnt,  and 
women  flying  to  the  hills  to  save  their 
lives.  And  lastly,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
of  Aberuchil  depones,  that  after  the 
slaughter,  Glenlyon  told  him  that  Mac- 
donald of  Innerriggen  was  killed  with 
the  rest  of  the  Glenco  men,  with  Colonel 
Hill's  pass  or  protection  in  his  pocket, 
which  a  soldier  brought  and  showed  to 
Glenlyon." 

Some  circumstances  still  remain 
strangely  obscure.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  discover  whether  the  clan 
gave  up  their  arms  when  they  made 
their  submission  to  the  Government. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  fact 
which  would  add  so  greatly  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  deed  should  have  been 
passed  over  unnoticed ;  yet  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  suppose  that  a 
body  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  men, 
trained  to  arms,  should  have  per- 
mitted themselves,  their  wives,  and 
children,  to  be  butchered  without 
striking  a  single  blow  in  their  de- 
fence ;  and  unequal  as  the  numbers 
were,  and  sudden  as  was  the  attack, 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such 
defence  would  have  been  wholly  with- 
out effect. 

Another  point  which  has  never 
been  cleared  up,  relates  to  the  plunder 
of  the  glen  by  the  troops.  The  soldiers 
of  William,  who,  according  to  Lord 
Macaulay,  were  executing  justice 
upon  thieves  and  marauders,  did  not 
content  themselves  with  murder,  but 
added  the  crimes  of  robbery  and 
arson.  The  flocks  and  herds,  the 
only  movables  of  value,  were  swept 
away,  and  all  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved was  ruthlessly  burned.  The 
plunder  was  considerable— above  a 
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thousand  head  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  rewarded  the  murderers.  Of 
this  they  appear  to  have  retained 
quiet  possession  ;  at  least  we  can 
nowhere  trace  any  act  of  restitution. 
The  Parliament  of  Scotland  ad- 
dressed the  King,  recommending  that 
some  reparation  might  be  made  to 
the  survivors  of  the  massacre  for 
their  losses,  and  "  such  orders  given 
for  supplying  their  necessities  as  his 
majesty  should  think  fit."  William 
was  deaf  to  their  prayer.  The  only 
effect  was  the  remission  of  a  cess 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
valley,  and  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  pay.* 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe.  Lord  Macaulay  observes 
— "  It  may  be  thought  strange  that 
these  events  should  not  have  been 
followed  by  a  burst  of  execration 
from  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world."  t  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  they  passed  unnoticed. 
Official  publication  in  England  was 
of  course  suppressed.  The  London 
Gazettes,  the  monthly  Mercuries,  and 
the  licensed  pamphlets  were  silent. 
But  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  12th 
April  1692,  under  date  of  the  23d 
March  (less  than  six  weeks  after  the 
event),  has  the  following  announce- 
ment : — 

"  D'EDIMBOURG,  23  Mars,  1692. 

"  Le  Laird  de  Gleucow  a  este  massacre 
depuis  quelques  jours,  de  la  maniere  la 
plus  barbare,  quoy  qu'il  se  fust  sodmis 
au  Gouvernement  present.  Le  Laird  de 
Glenlion,  capitaiuedans  le  regiment  d'Ar- 
gyle,  suivant  1'ordre  expres  du  Colonel 
Hill,  gouverneur  d'Inverlochie,  se  trans- 
porta  la  nuit  h,  Glencow,  avec  un  corps 
de  troupes  ;  et  les  soldats  estant  entrez 
dans  les  maisons,  tuerent  le  Laird  de 
Glencow,  deux  de  ses  fils,  trente  six 
hommes  ou  eufans  et  quatre  femmes. 

"  Us  avoient  re"solu  d'exterminer  ainsi 
le  reste  des  habitans,  nondbstant  I'am- 
nestie  qui  leur  avoit  este  accordee :  inais 
environ  deux  cents  se  sauveYent.  On  fait 
courir  le  bruit  qu'il  a  este*  tu<5  dans  uue 
embuscade  les  arrnes  a  la  main,  pour 
diminuer  d'horreur  d'une  action  si  bar- 
bare,  capable  de  faire  conuoistre  a 
toute  la  nation,  le  peu  de  suretd  qu'il  y 
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a  dans  les  paroles  de  cuix  qui  gouvernc- 
ment."  £ 

This  account,  it  is  true,  contains 
few  particulars.  It  is  silent  as  to 
the  peculiar  treachery  of  Glenlyon  ; 
but  it  states  the  slaughter  of  peace- 
ful men,  women,  and  children,  in 
violation  of  an  amnesty.  How  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  refers  to  this  passage, 
can  state  that  "in  this  there  was 
nothing  very  strange  or  shocking,"^ 
we  confess  ourselves  wholly  unable 
to  understand.  If  murder  committed 
in  violation  of  pledged  faith  is  not 
shocking,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  is.  A  detailed  and  very  accurate 
account,  entitled  "  A  Letter  from  a 
Gentleman  in  Scotland  to  his  Friend 
in  London,  <fec.,"  dated  April  20th, 

1692,  next  appeared.  Lord  Macaulay 
intimates  his  opinion  that  this  letter 
was  not  published  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  reminds  his  readers 
that  the  date  of  1692  was  at  that 
time  used  down  to  the  25th  March 

1693.  But  Lord  Macaulay  has  failed 
to  observe  that  the  date  of  the  letter 
is  April,  and  April  1692  was  always 
April  1692. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  fix  the 
precise  date — great  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  publication. 
But  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
certainly  known  in  London  before 
June  1692,  for  in  that  month  Charles 
Leslie,  the  writer  of  the  Gallienus 
Redivivus,  went  in  consequence  of 
this  letter  to  Brentford,  where  Glen- 
lyon and  Drummond,  with  the  rest  of 
Lord  Argyle's  regiment,  were  quarter- 
ed, and  there  heard  the  account  of  the 
massacre  from  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  actors  in  it,  one  of  whom  said, 
"  Glencoe  hangs  about  Glenlyon  night 
and  day ;  you  may  see  him  in  his 
face."  II 

It  is  strange  that  Lord  Macaulay, 
who  is  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  sa- 
crifices he  makes  for  the  sake  of  the 
picturesque,  should  have  lost  the 
poetry  of  this  passage  by  using  a 
doubtful  term,  substituting  a  place 
for  a  person,  and  a  prosaic  paraphrase 
for  the  simple  words  and  poetical 
imagination  of  the  Highlander  who 
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saw  the  image  of  the  murdered  man 
reflected  in  the  face  of  his  murderer.* 
The  Gallienus  Redivivus,  which, 
Lord  Macaulay  says,  "speedily  fol- 
lowed," did  not  appear  until  after 
the  execution  of  the  commission  in 
1695.      Lord  Macaulay  bestows    a 
note  t  upon  the  singular  name  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  deserves  a  passing 
notice,  as  it  betrays  the  care  with 
which  he  has  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to    divert  ^  indignation 
from  William  to  the  Master  of  Stair. 
He  says,*  "  An  unlearned  or  even  a 
learned  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to 
guess  why  the  Jacobites  should  have 
selected  so    strange    a  title  for    a 
pamphlet  on  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe."    The  reader,  learned  or  un- 
learned, who  found  himself  at  any 
loss  in  the  matter,  must  be  singularly 
stupid,  inasmuch  as  the  reason  is 
fully  stated    at    page    107    of  the 
pamphlet,  where  a  parallel  is  drawn 
between  William  and  the  Emperor 
Gallienus,  and  a  comparison  insti- 
tuted  between    the    "Extirpation" 
order  of  the  former,  and  a  letter  of 
the  Emperor  to    Venianus.      This 
letter,    which    the    writer    of    the 
pamphlet  quotes,  and  which  Gibbon 
describes  as  "  a  most  savage  mandate 
from  Gallienus  to  one  of  his  minis- 
ters after  the  suppression  of  Ingen- 
uus,  who  had  assumed  the  purple  in 
Illyricum,"  §     concludes    with    the 
following    words  —  "  language    to 
•which  "  (says  Lord  Macaulay)  "  that 
of  the  Master  of  Stair  bore  but  too 
much  resemblance : " — "  Perimendus 
est  omnis  sexus  virilis.    Occidendus 
est  quicunque  maledixit.   Occidendus 
est  quicunque  male  voluit.     Lace- 
ra,  Decide,  Concide  :  animum  meum 
intelligere  potes,  mea  mente  irascere 
qui  hcec  manu  mea  scripsi"    Lord 
Macaulay,  quoting  the  passage  which 
is  given  entire  in  the  Gallienus  JKedi- 
vivus,  omits  the  words  which    we 
have  put  in  italics,  which  contain  the 
sting,  from  their  similarity  to  the  fact 
of  William  having  signed  the  "  extir- 
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pation"  order  with  his  own  hand.  An- 
other point  of  similarity  consisted  hi 
the  filial  impiety  of  William  an  d  Mary. 
"  Whilst  Rome  lamented  the  fate  of 
her  sovereign  (says  Gibbon),  the  sav- 
age coldness  of  his  son  was  extolled 
by  the  servile  courtiers  as  the  per- 
fect firmness  of  a  hero  and  a  stoic."  II 
Lord  Macaulay  substitutes  the  Mas- 
ter of  Stair  for  William,  and  his 
letters  for  the  "extirpation"  order, 
and  garbles  the  quotation  to  make  it 
fit.  In  dealing  with  a  book  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  so  few  as  the  Gal- 
lienus Redivivus,  this  is  hardly 
fair. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  we  derive 
of  the  massacre  from  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Commission  to  a 
fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  excitement  of  public  fueling 
rendered  it  impossible  for  William  to 
resist  the  demand  for  inquiry,  and 
the  jealousy  of  Johnston  made  that 
inquiry  searching  and  complete,  with 
the  view  of  destroying  his  colleague, 
the  Master  of  Stair.    We  agree  with 
Lord  Macaulay,  that  the  report  of 
the  commission  is  an  "  excellent  di- 
gest of  evidence."  IT  The  character  of 
"  austere  justice,"  which  he  claims  for 
it,  we  wholly  deny.    "The  conclu- 
sion,"   says    Lord    Macaulay,    "to 
which  the  commission  came,  and  in 
which  every  intelligent  and  candid 
inquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe  was  a  barbarous 
murder,  and  that  of  this  barbarous 
murder  the  letters  of  the  Master  of 
Stair  were   the  sole   warrant    and 
cause"  **    At  the  risk  of  having  our 
intelligence  or  our  candour  denied 
by  Lord  Macaulay,  we  are  compelled 
to  dissent  from  the  latter  portion  of 
this  judgment.   Admitting  in  its  full 
extent  the  atrocity  of  these  letters, 
they  formed,  in  our  opinion,  but  a 
small  and  secondary  part  of  the  cause 
of  the  slaughter.    There  was  another 
greater  than  Stair,  or  than  Breadal- 
bane,  who  must,  according  to  the 


*  Lord  Macaulay's  words  are  as  follows  :  "  Some  of  his  soldiers,  however,  who 
observed  hitn  closely,  whispered  that  all  this  bravery  was  put  on.  He  was  not  the 
man  that  he  had  been  before  that  night.  The  form  of  his  countenance  was 
changed.  In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether  he  waked  or  slept,  Glencoe  was  for 
ever  before  him." — Vol.  iv.  p.  216. 

t  See  note,  p.  213.     J  VoL  iv.  p.  213.     §  GIBBON,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

||  GIBBON,  vol.  i.  p.  407.  t  Vol.  iv.  p.  574.  **  VoL  iv.  p.  574. 
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"  austere  justice  "  of  history,  share 
the  responsibility  of  this  great  crime 
with  them.  Lord  Macaulay  mis- 
leads his  readers,  and  obscures  the 
question,  by  treating  the  slaughter, 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  as  the 
exercise  of  a  wild  and  irregular  jus- 
tice against  a  band  of  murderers  and 
freebooters.  To  prepare  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  he  evokes  from  past 
centuries  horrible  tales  of  outrages 
committed  by  the  tenth  cousins  of 
the  great-grandfathers  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Glencoe  on  the  people  of 
Culloden,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eig 
on  the  Macleods,  and  by  the  Mac- 
leods  again  on  the  people  of  Eig. 
He  narrates  a  story,  unsupported  by 
a  single  tittle  of  evidence,  of  M'lan 
having  at  some  former  period  exe- 
cuted with  his  own  hand  the  wild 
justice  of  the  tribe  on  a  member  of 
his  own  clan.*  He  likens  the  Mac- 
donalds  to  the  mosstroopers  of  the 
Border  and  the  banditti  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  describes  them  as  "  ma- 
rauders who,  in  any  well-governed 
country,  would  have  been  hanged 
thirty  years  before."  t  Lord  Macaulay 
is  an  accomplished  advocate,  and  is 
well  aware  of  the  effect  that  declama- 
tion of  this  kind  will  produce  on  the 
minds  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  his 
readers.  The  tenth  man  knows  that 
he  has  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Hill  to  the  quiet,  peaceable,  and 
honest  demeanour  of  the  Macdonalds, 
and  the  conclusive  fact,  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  inquiry,  though 
abundanceof  hard  language  was  used, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  bring  even 
a  single  charge  of  any  offence  what- 
ever against  the  Macdonalds.  This 
puts  an  end  at  once  to  any  defence 
of  William's  "  extirpation "  order, 
grounded  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  directed  against  civil  offenders. 
We  may  therefore  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  inquiry  into  how  far  it 
was  justified,  and  who  was  respon- 
sible for  it  as  a  military  act. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  found 
the  slaughter  to  be  murder,  and 
demanded  that  Glenlyon,  Drum- 
mond,  the  Lyndsays,  and  Sergeant 
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Barber  should  be  sent  home  to  be 
prosecuted  for  the  crime  of  murder 
under  trust.  Lord  Macaulay  says 
that  the  Parliament  was  here  severe 
in  the  wrong  place  ;  $  that  the 
crimes  of  these  men,  horrible  as  they 
were,  were  nevertheless  not  the  fit- 
ting subject  of  punishment,  inasmuch 
as  each  was  compelled  to  act  as  he 
had  done  by  the  subordination  ne- 
cessary in  an  army.  Lord  Macaulay 
runs  up  the  ladder  of  responsibility 
from  the  sergeant  to  the  ensign,  and 
so  on  up  to  Glenlyon,  and  from  him 
to  his  colonel,  Hamilton ;  but  he  ap- 
pears not  to  be  aware  to  what  this 
argument  necessarily  leads.  If  Glen- 
lyon was  justified  by  the  order  of 
Hamilton,  Hamilton  was  in  like 
manner  justified  by  the  order  of 
Livingstone.  Thus  we  reach  the  com- 
mand er-in-chief.  Does  the  responsi- 
bility rest  there?  If  it  did,  loud 
would  have  been  the  cry  of  vengeance 
for  innocent  blood  ;  yet  the  Scottish 
Parliament  acquitted  Livingstone,  and 
Lord  Macaulay  passes  him  over  un- 
noticed. That  the  slaughter  in  Glen- 
coe was  a  barbarous  murder,  mur- 
der under  trust,  the  foulest  and 
highest  degree  of  crime,  all  are 
agreed.  We  have  traced  the  responsi- 
bility up  to  the  commander-in-chief ; 
who  was  his  superior  1  Not  the 
Master  of  Stair.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  has  no  authority 
in  military  matters  over  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, except  so  far  as  he 
is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  King.  Liv- 
ingstone derived  his  orders  direct  from 
William.  If  he  exceeded  those  or- 
ders, the  blood-guiltiness  rests  on  his 
head.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  him  to 
say,  "  I  obeyed  the  Master  of  Stair," 
unless  the  Master  of  Stair  spoke  and 
wrote  as  the  agent  of  the  King  ;  and 
if  he  did,  his  orders  were  William's 
orders.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland 
voted  that  the  order  signed  by  Wil- 
liam did  not  authorise  the  slaughter 
of  Glencoe.  If  Johnson's  Diction  ary 
had  been  in  existence,  and  if  they 
had  consulted  it  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  King's  words,  they 
would  have  found  that  his  design 


*  This  story  was  first  told  by  Dalrymple  in  1771.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
it  to  be  discovered  in  the  cotemporary  proceedings,  where,  no  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  found,  had  there  been  even  the  slightest  foundation  for  it. 

t  Vol.  iv.  p.  203.  T  Vol.  iv.  p.  576. 
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was  to  "  root  out,  to  eradicate,  to 
exscind,  to  destroy,"  and  the  follow- 
ing example  given  :  "  We  in  vain 
endeavour  to  drive  the  wolf  from 
our  own  to  another's  door ;  the  breed 
ought  to  be  EXTIRPATED  out  of  the 
island" *  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  passage  in  the  Mas- 
ter of  Stair's  letters  which  exceeds 
this.  Inhuman  as  they  are,  they 
add  nothing  to  the  plain  and  simple 
words  of  the  order.  The  execution 
certainly  fell  far  short.  Instead  of 
"  extirpation,"  not  more  than  about 
one  tenth  part  of  the  clan  was  de- 
stroyed. Here,  then,  following  out 
Lord  Macaulay's  own  principle — the 
principle  known  to  the  law  as  "  re- 
spondeat  superior "  —  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  William.  The  only 
escape  is  the  one  suggested  by 
Burnett,  namely,  that  William  affixed 
his  signature  to  a  paper,  presented  to 
him  by  Stair  and  Breadalbane,  in 
ignorance  of  its  contents.  We  have 
already  shown  how  entirely  this 
hypothesis  is  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, how  strong  the  presumptions 
are  against  it.  But  there  remains 
one  piece  of  evidence,  which  to  our 
minds  is  conclusive.  Had  William 
been  thus  entrapped,  how  terrible 
would  have  been  his  wrath  when  he 
discovered  the  crime  to  which  he  had 
been  unwittingly  made  a  party !  How 
signal  his  vengeance  on  the  traitors 
Stair  and  Breadalbane  !  Instead  of 
this,  we  find  that,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  Stair  from  office 
in  compliance  with  public  opinion 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  colleagues, 
instead  of  handinghim  over  to  justice, 
consigning  him  to  the  trial,  the  con- 
viction, and  the  death  of  shame 
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"  SCROLL  OF  DISCHARGE  TO  JOHN 

VISCOUNT  STAIR. 

"  His  majesty,  considering  that  John 
Viscount  of  Stair  hath  been  employed  in 
his  majesty's  service  for  many  years,  and 
in  several  capacities,  first  as  his  majesty's 
Advocate,  and  thereafter  as  Secretary  of 
State,  in  which  eminent  employments 
persons  are  in  danger,  either  by  exceed- 
ing or  coming  short  of  their  duty,  to 
fall  under  the  severities  of  law,  and 
become  obnoxious  to  prosecutions  or 
trouble  therefor ;  and  his  majesty  being 
well  satisfied  that  the  said  Viscount  of 
Stair  hath  rendered  him  many  faithful 
services,  and  being  well  assured  of  his 
affection  and  good  intentions,  and  being 
graciously  pleased  to  pardon,  cover,  and 
secure  him  now  after  the  demission  of 
his  office,  and  that  he  is  divested  of  public 
employment,  from  all  questions,  prose- 
cutions, and  trouble  whatsoever ;  and 
particularly  his  majesty,  considering  that 
the  manner  of  execution  of  the  men  of 
Glenco  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  hospitality,  being  done 
by  those  soldiers  who  for  some  days  be- 
fore had  been  quartered  amongst  them 
and  entertained  by  them,  which  was  a 
fault  iu  the  actors,  or  those  who  gave 
the  immediate  orders  on  the  place.  But 
that  the  said  Viscount  of  Stair,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  being  at  London, 
many  hundred  miles  distant,  he  could 
have  no  knowledge  of  nor  accession  to 
the  method  of  that  execution  ;  and  his 
majesty  being  willing  to  pardon,  forgive, 
and  remit  any  excess  of  zeal  or  going 
beyond  his  instructions  by  the  said  John 
Viscount  of  Stair,  and  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  barbarous  manner  of  execu- 
tion ;  therefore  his  majesty  ordains  a 
letter  of  remission  to  be  made,  and 
passed  his  great  seal  of  his  majesty's 
antient  kingdom,  &c.,  and  particularly 
any  excess,  crime,  or  fault  done  or  com- 
mitted by  the  said  John  Viscount  of 
Stair  in  that  matter  of  Glenco,  and 


which  he  most  unquestionably  would     doth  exoner,  discharge,  pardon,  indem- 


have  deserved,  he  grants  him  full 
pardon,  immunity,  and  protection  for 
all  his  acts,  and  especially  for  his 
share  in  the  slaughter  of  the  men  of 
Glencoe. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  follow- 
ing document  has  been  cited  in  any 
history  of  the  massacre :  to  us  it 
appears  conclusive  of  the  original 
participation  of  William  in  that  great 
crime  : — 


uify,  and  remit  the  said  John  Viscount 
of  Stair,  &c."  t 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  very 
gentle  censure  contained  in  this  docu- 
ment is  confined  entirely  to  "  the 
manner  of  execution"  The  King 
shows  no  disapproval  whatever  either 
of  the  order— his  signature  to  which, 
Burnett  says,  was  obtained  by  the 
fraud  of  Stair — or  of  those  letters 


*  LOCKE.  f  Papers  Illustrative  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Maitland  Club. 
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which  Lord  Macaulay  asserts  to  have 
been  the  "  sole  warrant  and  cause  of 
this  barbarous  murder."  If  anything 
were  wanting  to  prove  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  the  King's  participa- 
tion in  the  crime,  it  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  fact  that  this  "  Scroll  of 
Discharge"  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  grant  from  William  of  the  teind 
duties  and  others  of  the  regality  of 
Glenluce,  as  a  "  mark  of  his  favour 
to  John  Viscount  Stair." 

None  of  the  actors  in  the  transac- 
tion, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  incurred 
any  marks  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
King.  They  appear  to  have  had 
prosperous  lives :  Colonel  Hill  be- 
comes Sir  John  ;  Gleulyon,  when  he 
reappears  on  the  page  of  history,  is  a 
colonel ;  Livingstone  becomes  Lord 
Teviot.*  The  Master  of  Stair,  though 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  active 
employment,  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  Parliament  and  public 
opinion,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
warded by  William,  and  not  many 
years  afterwards  reappears  an  earl 
instead  of  a  viscount. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  task 
of  any  great  difficulty  to  measure  out 
the  degree  of  responsibility  which 
fairly  attaches  to  each  of  the  actors 
in  this  horrible  tragedy. 

First  to  our  minds  comes  the  King. 
He  had  not  the  excuse,  poor  as  it 
may  be,  that  he  was  urged  on  by 
personal  wrong  and  animosity,  like 
Breadalbane  ;  or  by  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment at  the  failure  of  a  fa- 
vourite scheme,  like  the  Master  of 
Stair.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Wil- 
liam's signature  was  affixed  to  the 
order  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  and  that  his  intention  was  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Highlanders 
by  the  "  extirpation "  of  a  clan  too 
weak  to  oifer  any  formidable  resist- 
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ance,  but  important  enough  to  serve 
as  a  formidable  example. 

Next  come  Breadalbane  and  the 
Master  of  Stair,  between  whom  the 
scales  balance  so  nicely  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  to  which  the  larger 
share  of  execration  is  due. 

Livingstone,  Hamilton,  Duncan- 
son,  Drummond,  Glenlyon  and  his 
subalterns,  must  share  amongst  them- 
selves the  responsibility  for  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  treachery 
and  breach  of  hospitality  attendant 
upon  the  execution.  For  this  we 
think  neither  William,  Breadalbane, 
nor  the  Master  of  Stair  can  justly 
be  held  answerable. 

The  blundering  partisans  of  the 
day  attempted  to  make  light  of  the 
atrocity  of  the  slaughter.  Lord 
Macaulay  is  too  skilful  to  be  betray- 
ed even  by  his  partisanship  into  sup- 
porting so  false  an  issue.  He  de- 
nounces the  crime  with  unsparing 
severity.  But  by  suppression,  by 
sophism,  by  all  the  arts  which  may 
be  tolerated  in  an  advocate,  but 
which  are  intolerable  in  a  judge,  he 
seeks  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
for  William — to  limit  his  culpability 
to  his  remissness  in  failing  to  bring 
the  Master  of  Stair  to  justice,  and, 
by  dwelling  in  strong  terms  on  that 
offence,  to  keep  out  of  view  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  original  crime.  The 
readers  of  the  Decameron  know  by 
what  means  San  Ciappelletto  ob- 
tained canonisation  ;  the  readers  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  History  see  how  the 
mede  of  justice  and  humanity  may 
be  awarded  to  the  murderer  of 
Glencoe.  They  may  compare  the  por- 
trait of  Marlborough  with  the  por- 
trait of  William,  and  judge  what 
fidelity  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
rest  of  Lord  Macaulay's  picture-gal- 
lery. 


Life  of  William  III.,  p.  357. 


The  Lifted  Veil 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE  time  of  my  end  approaches. 
I  have  lately  been  subject  to  attacks 
of  angina  pectoris  ;  and  in  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  things,  my  physician 
tells  me,  I  may  fairly  hope  that  my 
life  will  not  be  protracted  many 
months.  Unless,  then,  I  am  cursed 
with  an  exceptional  physical  consti- 
tution, as  I  am  cursed  with  an  ex- 
ceptional mental  character,  I  shall 
not  much  longer  groan  under  the 
wearisome  burthen  of  this  earthly 
existence.  If  it  were  to  be  otherwise 
— if  I  were  to  live  on  to  the  age 
most  men  desire  and  provide  for — I 
should  for  once  have  known  whether 
the  miseries  of  delusive  expectation 
can  outweigh  the  miseries  of  true  pre- 
vision. For  I  foresee  when  I  shall 
die,  and  everything  that  will  happen 
in  my  last  moments. 

Just  a  month  from  this  day,  on  the 
20th  of  September  1850,  I  shall  be 
sitting  in  this  chair,  in  this  study,  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  longing  to  die, 
weary  of  incessant  insight  and  fore- 
sight, without  delusions  and  without 
hope.  Just  as  I  am  watching  a 
tongue  of  blue  flame  rising  in  the 
fire,  and  my  lamp  is  burning  low,  the 
horrible  contraction  will  begin  at  my 
chest.  I  shall  only  have  time  to 
reach  the  bell,  and  pull  it  violently, 
before  the  sense  of  suffocation  will 
come.  No  one  answers  my  bell.  I 
know  why.  My  two  servants  are 
lovers,  and  will  have  quarrelled.  My 
housekeeper  will  have  rushed  out  of 
the  house  in  a  fury,  two  hours  before, 
hoping  that  Perry  will  believe  she 
has  gone  to  drown  herself.  Perry  is 
alarmed  at  last,  and  is  gone  out  after 
her.  The  little  scullery-maid  is  asleep 
on  a  bench  :  she  never  answers  the 
bell ;  it  does  not  wake  her.  The 
sense  of  suffocation  increases  :  my 
lamp  goes  out  with  a  horrible  stench  : 
I  make  a  great  effort,  and  snatch  at 
the  bell  again.  I  long  for  life,  and 
there  is  no  help.  I  thirsted  for  the 
unknown  :  the  thirst  is  gone.  0  God, 
let  me  stay  with  the  known,  and  be 


weary  of  it :  I  am  content.  Agony 
of  pain  and  suffocation — and  all  the 
while  the  earth,  the  fields,  the  pebbly 
brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  rookery, 
the  fresh  scent  after  the  rain,  the 
light  of  the  morning  through  my 
chamber  window,  the  warmth  of  the 
hearth  after  the  frosty  air — will  dark- 
ness close  over  them  for  ever  ? 

Darkness  —  darkness  —  no  pain — 
nothing  but  darkness  :  but  I  am  pass- 
ing on  and  on  through  the  darkness  : 
my  thought  stays  in  the  darkness, 
but  always  with  a  sense  of  moving 
onward 

Before  that  time  comes,  I  wish  to 
use  my  last  hours  of  ease  and  strength 
in  telling  the  strange  story  of  my 
experience.  I  have  never  fully  un- 
bosomed myself  to  any  human  being ; 
I  have  never  been  encouraged  to 
trust  much  in  the  sympathy  of  my 
fellow-men.  But  we  have  all  a  chance 
of  meeting  with  some  pity,  some 
tenderness,  some  charity,  when  we 
are  dead  :  it  is  the  living  only  who 
cannot  be  forgiven — the  living  only 
from  whom  men's  indulgence  and 
reverence  are  held  off,  like  the  rain 
by  the  hard  east  wind.  While  the 
heart  beats,  bruise  it— it  is  your  only 
opportunity  ;  while  the  eye  can  still 
turn  towards  you  with  moist  timid 
entreaty,  freeze  it  with  an  icy  unan- 
swering  gaze  ;  while  the  ear,  that 
delicate  messenger  to  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  the  soul,  can  still  take 
in  the  tones  of  kindness,  put  it  off 
with  hard  civility,  or  sneering  com- 
pliment, or  envious  affectation  of  in- 
difference ;  while  the  creative  brain 
can  still  throb  with  the  sense  of  in- 
justice, with  the  yearning  for  brotherly 
recognition — make  haste— oppress  it 
with  your  ill-considered  judgments, 
your  trivial  comparisons,  your  care- 
less misrepresentations.  The  heart 
will  by-and-by  be  still— ubi  sceva 
indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  ne- 
quit ;  *  the  eye  will  cease  to  entreat  : 
the  ear  will  be  deaf ;  the  brain  will 
have  ceased  from  all  wants  as  well  as 


*  Inscription  on  Swift's  tombstone. 
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from  all  work.  Then  your  charitable 
speeches  may  find  vent ;  then  you 
may  remember  and  pity  the  toil  and 
the  struggle  and  the  failure ;  then 
you  may  give  due  honour  to  the  work 
achieved ;  then  you  may  find  extenua- 
tion for  errors,  and  consent  to  bury 
them. 

That  is  a  trivial  schoolboy  text ; 
why  do  I  dwell  on  it  1  It  has  little 
reference  to  me,  for  I  shall  leave  no 
works  behind  me  for  men  to  honour. 
I  have  no  near  relatives  who  will 
make  up,  by  weeping  over  my  grave, 
for  the  wounds  they  inflicted  on  me 
when  I  was  among  them.  It  is  only 
the  story  of  my  life  that  will  perhaps 
win  a  little  more  sympathy  from 
strangers  when  I  am  dead,  than  I 
ever  believed  it  would  obtain  from 
my  friends  while  I  was  living. 

My  childhood  perhaps  seems  hap- 
pier to  me  than  it  really  was,  by  con- 
trast with  all  the  after  years.  For 
then  the  curtain  of  the  future  was 
as  impenetrable  to  me  as  to  other 
children  :  I  had  all  their  delight  in 
the  present  hour,  their  sweet  indefi- 
nite hopes  for  the  morrow ;  and  I 
had  a  tender  mother  :  even  now, 
after  the  dreary  lapse  of  long  years, 
a  slight  trace  of  sensation  accompa- 
nies the  remembrance  of  her  caress 
as  she  held  me  on  her  knee — her 
arms  round  my  little  body,  her 
cheek  pressed  on  mine.  I  had  a 
complaint  of  the  eyes  that  made  me 
blind  for  a  little  while,  and  she  kept 
me  on  her  knee  from  morning  till 
night.  That  unequalled  love  soon 
vanished  out  of  my  life,  and  even  to 
my  childish  consciousness  it  was  as 
if  that  life  had  become  more  chill.  I 
rode  my  little  white  pony  with  the 
groom  by  my  side  as  before,  but  there 
were  no  loving  eyes  looking  at  me  as 
I  mounted,  no  glad  arms  opened  to 
me  when  I  came  back.  Perhaps  I 
missed  my  mother's  love  more  than 
most  children  of  seven  or  eight  would 
have  done,  to  whom  the  other  plea- 
sures of  life  remained  as  before  ;  for 
I  was  certainly  a  very  sensitive  child. 
I  remember  still  the  mingled  trepida- 
tion and  delicious  excitement  with 
which  I  was  affected  by  the  tramping 
of  the  horses  on  the  pavement  in  the 
echoing  stables, by  the  loud  resonance 
of  the  grooms'  voices,  by  the  booming 
bark  of  the  dogs  as  my  father's  car- 
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riage  thundered  under  the  archway 
of  the  courtyard,  by  the  din  of  the 
gong  as  it  gave  notice  of  luncheon 
and  dinner.  The  measured  tramp  of 
soldiery  which  I  sometimes  heard — 
for  my  father's  house  lay  near  a 
county  town  where  there  were  large 
barracks — made  me  sob  and  trem- 
ble; and  yet  when  they  were  gone 
past,  I  longed  for  them  to  come  back 
again. 

I  fancy  my  father  thought  me  an 
odd  child,  and  had  little  fondness 
for  me  ;  though  he  was  very  careful 
in  fulfilling  what  he  regarded  as  a 
parent's  duties.  But  he  was  already 
past  the  middle  of  life,  and  I  was  not 
his  only  son.  My  mother  had  been 
his  second  wife,  and  he  was  five-and- 
forty  when  he  married  her.  He  was 
a  firm,  unbending,  intensely  orderly 
man,  in  root  and  stem  a  banker,  but 
with  a  flourishing  graft  of  the  active 
landholder,  aspiring  to  county  influ- 
ence :  one  of  those  people  who  are 
always  like  themselves  from  day  to 
day,  who  are  uninfluenced  by  the 
weather,  and  neither  know  melan- 
choly nor  high  spirits.  I  held  him 
in  great  awe,  and  appeared  more 
timid  and  sensitive  in  his  presence 
than  at  other  times  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  perhaps,  helped  to  confirm 
him  in  the  intention  to  educate  me 
on  a  different  plan  from  the  prescrip- 
tive one  with  which  he  had  complied 
in  the  case  of  my  elder  brother, 
already  a  tall  youth  at  Eton.  My 
brother  was  to  be  his  representative 
and  successor ;  he  must  go  to  Eton 
and  Oxford,  for  the  sake  of  making 
connections,  of  course :  my  father  was 
not  a  man  to  underrate  the  bearing 
of  Latin  satirists  or  Greek  drama- 
tists on  the  attainment  of  an  aristo- 
cratic position.  But,  intrinsically, 
he  had  slight  esteem  for  "  those  dead 
but  sceptred  spirits  ; "  having  quali- 
fied himself  for  forming  an  indepen- 
dent opinion  by  reading  Potter's 
SEschylus,  and  dipping  into  Francis's 
Horace.  To  this  negative  view  he 
added  a  positive  one,  derived  from  a 
recent  connection  with  mining  specu- 
lations ;  namely,  that  a  scientific 
education  was  the  really  useful  train- 
ing for  a  younger  son.  Moreover,  it 
was  clear  that  a  shy,  sensitive  boy 
like  me  was  not  fit  to  encounter  the 
rough  experience  of  a  public  school. 
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Mr  Letherall  had  said  so  very  decid- 
edly. Mr  Letherall  was  a  large  man 
in  spectacles,  who  one  day  took  my 
small  head  between  his  large  hands, 
and  pressed  it  here  and  there  in  an 
exploratory,  suspicious  manner — then 
placed  each  of  his  great  thumbs  on 
my  temples,  and  pushed  me  a  little 
way  from  him,  and  stared  at  me  with 
glittering  spectacles.  The  contem- 
plation appeared  to  displease  him, 
for  he  frowned  sternly,  and  said 
to  my  father,  drawing  his  thumbs 
across  my  eyebrows, 

"  The  deficiency  is  there,  sir — 
there  ;  and  here,"  he  added,  touching 
the  upper  sides  of  my  head,  "here  is 
the  excess.  That  must  be  brought 
out,  sir,  and  this  must  be  laid  to 
sleep." 

I  was  in  a  state  of  tremor,  partly 
at  the  vague  idea  that  I  was  the 
object  of  reprobation,  partly  in  the 
agitation  of  my  first  hatred — hatred 
of  this  big,  spectacled  man,  who 
pulled  my  head  about  as  if  he  wanted 
to  buy  and  cheapen  it. 

I  am  not  aware  how  much  Mr 
Letherall  had  to  do  with  the  system 
afterwards  adopted  towards  me,  but 
it  was  presently  clear  that  private 
tutors,  natural  history,  science,  and 
the  modern  languages,  were  the  ap- 
pliances by  which  the  defects  of  my 
organisation  were  to  be  remedied. 
I  was  very  stupid  about  machines,  so 
I  was  to  be  greatly  occupied  with 
them  ;  I  had  no  memory  for  classi- 
fication, so  it  was  particularly  neces- 
sary that  I  should  study  systematic 
zoology  and  botany ;  I  was  hungry 
for  human  deeds  and  human  emo- 
tions, so  I  was  to  be  plentifully 
crammed  withthe  mechanical  powers, 
the  elementary  bodies,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
A  better-constituted  boy  would  cer- 
tainly have  profited  under  my  in- 
telligent tutors,  with  their  scientific 
apparatus;  and  would,  doubtless, 
have  found  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  as  fascinating 
as  I  was,  every  Thursday,  assured 
they  were.  As  it  was,  I  could  have 
paired  off,  for  ignorance  of  whatever 
was  taught  me,  with  the  worst  Latin 
scholar  that  was  ever  turned  out  of 
a  classical  academy ;  whence  I  have 
been  led  to  conclude  that  the  only 
universal  rule  with  regard  to  educa- 
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tion  is,  that  no  rule  should  be  held 
universal,  a  good  education  being 
that  which  adapts  itself  to  individual 
wants  and  faculties.  I  read  Plu- 
tarch, and  Shakespeare,  and  Don 
Quixote  by  the  sly,  and  supplied  my- 
self in  that  way  with  wandering 
thoughts,  while  my  tutor  was  assur- 
ing me  that  "  an  improved  man,  as 
distinguished  from  an  ignorant  one, 
was  a  man  who  knew  the  reason  why 
water  ran  down-hill."  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  be  this  improved  man ;  I  was 
glad  of  the  running  water  ;  I  could 
watch  it  and  listen  to  it  gurgling 
among  the  pebbles,  and  bathing  the 
bright  green  water-plants, by  the  hour 
together.  I  did  not  want  to  know 
why  it  ran ;  I  had  perfect  confidence 
that  there  were  good  reasons  for  what 
was  so  very  beautiful. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this 
part  of  my  life.  I  have  said  enough 
to  indicate  that  my  nature  was  of  the 
sensitive,  unpractical  order,  and  that 
it  grew  up  in  an  uncongenial  medium, 
which  could  never  foster  it  into 
happy,  healthy  development.  When 
I  was  sixteen  I  was  sent  to  Geneva 
to  complete  my  course  of  education  ; 
and  the  change  was  a  very  happy  one 
to  me,  for  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps, 
with  the  setting  sun  on  them,  as  we 
descended  the  Jura,  seemed  to  me 
like  an  entrance  into  heaven ;  and  the 
three  years  of  my  life  there  were 
spent  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  exalta- 
tion, as  if  from  a  draught  of  delicious 
wine,  at  the  presence  of  Nature  in  all 
her  awful  loveliness.  You  will  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  must  have  been  a 
poet,  from  this  early  sensibility  to 
Nature.  But  my  lot  was  not  so 
happy  as  that.  A  poet  pours  forth 
his  song  and  believes  in  the  listening 
ear  and  answering  soul,  to  which  his 
song  will  be  floated  sooner  or  later. 
But  the  poet's  sensibility  without  his 
voice — the  poet's  sensibility  that  finds 
no  vent  but  in  silent  tears  on  the 
sunny  bank,  when  the  noonday  light 
sparkles  on  the  water,  or  in  an  in- 
ward shudder  at  the  sound  of  harsh 
human  tones,  the  sight  of  a  cold 
human  eye — this  dumb  passion  brings 
with  it  a  fatal  solitude  of  soul  in  the 
society  of  one's  fellow-men.  My  least 
solitary  moments  were  those  in  which 
I  pushed  off  in  my  boat,  at  even- 
ing, towards  the  centre  of  the  lake ; 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sky,  and  the 
glowing  mountain-tops,  and  the  wide 
blue  water,  surrounded  me  with  a 
cherishing  love  such  as  no  human 
face  had  shed  on  me  since  my 
mother's  love  had  vanished  out  of 
my  life.  I  used  to  dp  as  Jean 
Jacques  did — lie  down  in  my  boat 
and  let  it  glide  where  it  would,  while 
I  looked  up  at  the  departing  glow 
leaving  one  mountain-top  after  the 
other,  as  if  the  prophet's  chariot  of 
fire  were  passing  over  them  on  its 
way  to  the  home  of  light.  Then, 
when  the  white  summits  were  all  sad 
and  corpse-like,  I  had  to  push  home- 
ward, for  I  was  under  careful  sur- 
veillance, and  was  allowed  no  late 
wanderings.  This  disposition  of  mine 
was  not  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  intimate  friendships  among  the 
numerous  youths  of  my  own  age  who 
are  always  to  be  found  studying  at 
Geneva.  Yet  I  made  one  such  friend- 
ship ;  and,  singularly  enough,  it  was 
with  a  youth  whose  intellectual  ten- 
dencies were  the  very  reverse  of  my 
own.  I  shall  call  him  Charles  Meu- 
nier;  his  real  surname — an  English 
one,  for  he  was  of  English  extraction 
— having  since  become  celebrated. 
He  was  an  orphan,  who  lived  on  a 
miserable  pittance  while  he  pursued 
the  medical  studies  for  which  he  had 
a  special  genius.  Strange  !  that  with 
my  vague  mind,  impressionable  and 
unobservant,  h  ating  inquiry  an  d  given 
up  to  contemplation,  I  should  have 
been  drawn  towards  a  youth  whose 
strongest  passion  was  science.  But 
the  bond  was  not  an  intellectual  one ; 
it  came  from  a  source  that  can  hap- 
pily blend  the  stupid  with  the  bril- 
liant, the  dreamy  with  the  practical : 
it  came  from  community  of  feeling. 
Charles  was  poor  and  ugly,  derided 
by  Genevese  gamins,  and  not  ac- 
ceptable in  drawing-rooms.  I  saw 
that  he  was  isolated,  as  I  was,  though 
from  a  different  cause,  and,  stimu- 
lated by  a  sympathetic  resentment,  I 
made  timid  advances  towards  him. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  sprang 
up  as  much  camaraderie  between  us 
as  our  different  habits  would  allow  ; 
and  in  Charles's  rare  holidays  we 
went  up  the  Saleve  together,  or  took 
the  boat  to  Vevay,  wnile  I  listened 
dreamily  to  the  monologues  in  which 
he  unfolded  his  bold  conceptions  of 
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future  experiment  and  discovery.  I 
mingled  them  confusedly  in  my 
thought  with  glimpses  of  blue 
water  and  delicate  floating  cloud, 
with  the  notes  of  birds  and  the  dis- 
tant glitter  of  the  glacier.  He  knew 
quite  well  that  my  mind  was  half 
absent,  yet  he  liked  to  talk  to  me  in 
this  way  •  for  don't  we  talk  of  our 
hopes  and  our  projects  even  to  dogs 
and  birds,  when  they  love  us1?  I 
have  mentioned  this  one  friendship 
because  of  its  connection  with  a 
strange  and  terrible  scene  which  I 
shall  have  to  narrate  in  my  subse- 
quent life. 

This  happier  life  at  Geneva  was 
put  an  end  to  by  a  terrible  illness, 
which  is  partly  a  blank  to  me,  partly 
a  time  of  dimly-remembered  suffer- 
ing, with  the  presence  of  my  father 
.  by  my  bed  from  time  to  time.  Then 
came  the  languid  monotony  of  conva- 
lescence, the  days  gradually  breaking 
into  variety  and  distinctness  as  my 
strength  enabled  me  to  take  longer 
and  longer  drives.  On  one  of  these 
more  vividly  remembered  days,  my 
father  said  to  me,  as  he  sat  beside 
my  sofa, 

"  When  you  are  quite  well  enough 
to  travel,  Latimer,  I  shall  take  you 
home  with  me.  The  journey  will 
amuse  you  and  do  you  good,  for  I 
shall  go  through  the  Tyrol  and  Aus- 
tria, and  you  will  see  many  new 
places.  Our  neighbours,  the  Fil- 
mores,  are  come ;  Alfred  will  join  us 
at  Basle,  and  we  shall  all  go  together 
to  Vienna,  and  back  by  Prague".  .  . 

My  father  was  called  away  before 
he  had  finished  his  sentence,  and  he 
left  my  mind  resting  on  the  word 
Prague,  with  a  strange  sense  that  a 
new  and  wondrous  scene  was  break- 
ing upon  me  :  a  city  under  the  broad 
sunshine,  that  seemed  to  me  as  if 
it  were  the  summer  sunshine  of  a 
long -past  century  arrested  in  its 
course — unrefreshed  for  ages  by  the 
dews  of  night,  or  the  rustling  rain- 
cloud  ;  scorching  the  dusty,  weary, 
time-eaten  grandeur  of  a  people 
doomed  to  live  on  in  the  stale  repeti- 
tion of  memories,  like  deposed  and 
superannuated  kings,  in  their  regal 
gold  -  inwoven  tatters.  The  city 
looked  so  thirsty  that  the  broad 
river  seemed  to  me  a  sheet  of  metal ; 
and  the  blackened  statues,  as  I  passed 
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under  their  blank  gaze,  along  the 
unending  bridge,  with  their  ancient 
garments  and  their  saintly  crowns, 
seemed  to  me  the  real  inhabitants 
and  owners  of  this  place,  while  the 
busy,  trivial  men  and  women, 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  were  a  swarm 
of  ephemeral  visitants  infesting  it 
for  a  day.  It  is  such  grim,  stony 
beings  as  these,  I  thought,  who  are 
the  fathers  of  ancient  faded  chil- 
dren, in  those  tanned  time- fretted 
dwellings  that  crowd  the  steep  be- 
fore me  ;  who  pay  their  court  in  the 
worn  and  crumbling  pomp  of  the 
palace  which  stretches  its  monoton- 
ous length  on  the  height ;  who  wor- 
ship wearily  in  the  stifling  air  of  the 
churches,  urged  by  no  fear  or  hope, 
but  compelled  by  their  doom  to  be 
ever  old  and  undying,  to  live  on  in 
the  rigidity  of  habit,  as  they  live  on 
in  perpetual  mid-day,  without  the 
repose  of  night  or  the  new  birth  of 
morning. 

A  stunning  clang  of  metal  suddenly 
thrilled  through  me,  and  I  became 
conscious  of  the  objects  in  my  room 
again :  one  of  the  fire-irons  had  fallen, 
as  Pierre  opened  the  door  to  bring 
me  my  draught.  My  heart  was  pal- 
pitating violently,  and  I  begged 
Pierre  to  leave  my  draught  beside 
me ;  I  would  take  it  presently. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone  again,  I 
began  to  ask  myself  whether  I  had 
been  sleeping.  Was  this  a  dream — 
this  wonderfully  distinct  vision— mi- 
nute in  its  distinctness  down  to  a 
patch  of  coloured  light  on  the  pave- 
ment, transmitted  through  a  coloured 
lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  star— of  a 
strange  city,  quite  unfamiliar  to  my 
imagination  1  I  had  seen  no  picture 
of  Prague  :  it  lay  in  my  mind  as  a 
mere  name,  with  vaguely  remembered 
historical  associations  —  ill  -  defined 
memories  of  imperial  grandeur  and 
religious  wars. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  oc- 
curred in  my  dreaming  experience 
before,  for  I  had  often  been  humili- 
ated because  my  dreams  were  only 
saved  from  being  utterly  disjointed 
and  commonplace  by  the  frequent 
terrors  of  nightmare.  But  I  could 
not  believe  that  I  had  been  asleep, 
for  I  remembered  distinctly  the 
gradual  breaking-in  of  the  vision  up- 
on me,  like  the  new  images  in  a  dis- 


solving view,  or  the  growing  dis- 
tinctness of  the  landscape  as  the  sun 
lifts  up  the  veil  of  the  morning  mist. 
And  while  I  was  conscious  of  this  in- 
cipient vision,  I  was  also  conscious 
that  Pierre  came  to  tell  my  father 
Mr  Filmore  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
that  my  fathe'r  hurried  out  of  the 
room.  No,  it  was  not  a  dream ;  was 
it — the  thought  was  full  of  tremulous 
exultation — was  it  the  poet's  nature 
in  me,  hitherto  only  a  troubled, 
yearning  sensibility,  now  manifesting 
itself  suddenly  as  spontaneous  crea- 
tion ?  Surely  it  was  in  this  way  that 
Homer  saw  the  plain  of  Troy,  that 
Dante  saw  the  abodes  of  the  departed, 
that  Milton  saw  the  earthward  flight 
of  the  Tempter.  Was  it  that  my  ill- 
ness had  wrought  some  happy  change 
in  my  organisation — given  a  firmer 
tension  to  my  nerves — carried  off 
some  dull  obstruction  1  I  had  often 
read  of  such  effects — in  works  of 
fiction  at  least.  Nay ;  in  genuine 
biographies  I  had  read  of  the  subtil- 
ising or  exalting  influence  of  some 
diseases  on  the  mental  powers.  Did 
not  Novalis  feel  his  inspiration  in- 
tensified under  the  progress  of  con- 
sumption ? 

When  my  mind  had  dwelt  for  some 
time  on  this  blissful  idea,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  might  perhaps  test  it  by 
an  exertion  of  my  will.  The  vision 
had  commenced  when  my  father  was 
speaking  of  our  going  to  Prague.  I 
did  not  for  a  moment  believe  it  was 
really  a  representation  of  that  city ; 
I  believed — I  hoped  it  was  a  pic- 
ture that  my  newly-liberated  genius 
had  painted  in  fiery  haste,  with  the 
colours  snatched  from  lazy  memory. 
Suppose  I  were  to  fix  my  mind  on 
some  other  place — Venice,  for  ex- 
ample, which  was  far  more  familiar 
to  my  imagination  than  Prague  :  per- 
haps the  same  sort  of  result  would 
follow.  I  concentrated  my  thoughts 
on  Venice ;  I  stimulated  my  imagi- 
nation with  poetic  memories,  and 
strove  to  feel  myself  present  in 
Venice,  as  I  had  felt  myself  present 
in  Prague.  But  in  vain.  I  was  only 
colouring  the  Canaletto  engravings 
that  hung  in  my  old  bedroom  at 
home ;  the  picture  was  a  shifting 
one,  my  mind  wandering  uncertainly 
in  search  of  more  vivid  images ;  I 
could  see  no  accident  of  form  or 
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shadow  without  conscious  labour 
after  the  necessary  conditions.  It 
was  all  prosaic  effort,  not  rapt  pas- 
sivity, such  as  I  had  experienced 
half  an  hour  before.  I  was  discour- 
aged ;  but  I  remembered  that  in- 
spiration was  fitful. 

For  several  days  I  was  in  a  state 
of  excited  expectation,  watching  for 
a  recurrence  of  my  new  gift.  I  sent 
my  thoughts  ranging  over  my  world 
of  knowledge,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  find  some  object  which  would 
send  a  reawakening  vibration  through 
my  slumbering  genius.  But  no ;  my 
world  remained  as  dim  as  ever,  and 
that  flash  of  strange  light  refused  to 
come  again,  though  I  watched  for  it 
with  palpitating  eagerness. 

My  father  accompanied  me  every 
day  in  a  drive,  and  a  gradually 
lengthening  walk  as  my  powers  of 
walking  increased ;  and  one  evening 
he  had  agreed  to  come  and  fetch 
me  at  twelve  the  next  day,  that 
we  might  go  together  to  select  a 
musical  snuff-box,  and  other  pur- 
chases, rigorously  demanded  of  a 
rich  Englishman  visiting  Geneva. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  punctual 
of  men  and  bankers,  and  I  was  al- 
ways nervously  anxious  to  be  quite 
ready  for  him  at  the  appointed  time. 
But,  to  my  surprise,  at  a  quarter 
past  twelve  he  had  not  appeared.  I 
felt  all  the  impatience  of  a  convales- 
cent who  has  nothing  particular  to 
do,  and  who  has  just  taken  a  tonic 
in  the  prospect  of  immediate  exercise 
that  would  carry  off  the  stimulus. 

Unable  to  sit  still  and  reserve  my 
strength,  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  looking  out  on  the  current  of 
the  Rhone,  just  where  it  leaves  the 
dark-blue  lake ;  but  thinking  all  the 
while  of  the  possible  causes  that 
could  detain  my  father. 

Suddenly  I  was  conscious  that  my 
father  was  in  the  room,  but  not 
alone  :  there  were  two  persons  with 
him.  Strange  !  I  had  heard  no  foot- 
step, I  had  not  seen  the  door  open  ; 
but  I  saw  my  father,  and  at  his 
right  hand  our  neighbour  Mrs  Fil- 
more,  whom  I  remembered  very 
well,  though  I  had  not  seen  her 
for  five  years.  She  was  a  com- 
monplace middle-aged  woman,  in 
silk  and  cashmere ;  but  the  lady  on 
the  left  of  my  father  was  not  more 
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than  twenty,  a  tall,  slim,  willowy 
figure,  with  luxuriant  blond  hair  ar- 
ranged in  cunning  braids  and  folds 
that  looked  almost  too  massive  for 
the  slight  figure  and  the  small-fea- 
tured, thin-lipped  face  they  crowned. 
But  the  face  had  not  a  girlish  expres- 
sion :  the  features  were  sharp,  the 
pale  grey  eyes  at  once  acute,  rest- 
less, and  sarcastic.  They  were  fixed 
on  me  in  half-smiling  curiosity,  and 
I  felt  a  painful  sensation  as  if  a  sharp 
wind  were  cutting  me.  The  pale- 
green  dress,  and  the  green  leaves  that 
seemed  to  form  a  border  about  her 
blond  hair,  made  me  think  of  a 
Water-Nixie, — for  my  mind  was  full 
of  German  lyrics,  and  this  pale,  fatal- 
eyed  woman,  with  the  green  weeds, 
looked  like  a  birth  from  some  cold, 
sedgy  stream,  the  daughter  of  an 
aged  river. 

"  Well,  Latinier,  you  thought  me 
long,"  my  father  said.  .  .  . 

But  while  the  last  word  was  in 
my  ears,  the  whole  group  vanished, 
and  there  was  nothing  between  me 
and  the  Chinese  painted  folding- 
screen  that  stood  before  the  door.  I 
was  cold  and  trembling ;  I  could  only 
totter  forward  and  throw  myself  on 
the  sofa.  This  strange  new  power 

had  manifested  itself  again 

But  was  it  a  power  1  Might  it  not 
rather  be  a  disease — a  sort  of  inter- 
mittent delirium,  concentrating  my 
energy  of  brain  into  moments  of  un- 
healthy activity,  and  leaving  my 
saner  hours  all  the  more  barren  1  I 
felt  a  dizzy  sense  of  unreality  in 
what  my  eye  rested  on ;  I  grasped 
the  bell  convulsively,  like  one  trying 
to  free  himself  from  nightmare,  and 
rang  it  twice.  Pierre  came  with  a 
look  of  alarm  in  his  face. 

"  Monsieur  ne  se  trouve  pas  bien  1" 
he  said,  anxiously. 

"  I'm  tired  of  waiting,  Pierre,"  I 
said,  as  distinctly  and  emphatically 
as  I  could,  like  a  man  determined  to 
be  sober  in  spite  of  wine ;  "  I'm  afraid 
something  has  happened  to  my  father 
— he's  usually  so  punctual.  Run  to 
the  Hotel  des  Bergues  and  see  if  he 
is  there." 

Pierre  left  the  room  at  once,  with 
a  soothing  "  Bieu,  Monsieur  ; "  and  I 
felt  the  better  for  this  scene  of  simple, 
waking  prose.  Seeking  to  calm  my- 
self still  further,  I  went  into  my  bed- 
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room,  adjoining  the  salon,  and 
opened  a  case  of  eau -de -cologne; 
took  out  a  bottle ;  went  through  the 
process  of  taking  out  the  cork  very 
neatly,  and  then  rubbed  the  reviving 
spirit  over  my  hands  and  forehead, 
and  under  my  nostrils,  drawing  a 
new  delight  from  the  scent  because  I 
had  procured  it  by  slow  details  of 
labour,  and  by  no  strange  sudden 
madness.  Already  I  had  begun  to 
taste  something  of  the  horror  that 
belongs  to  the  lot  of  a  human  being 
whose  nature  is  not  adjusted  to 
simple  human  conditions. 

Still  enjoying  the  scent,  I  returned 
to  the  salon,  but  it  was  not  unoccupied., 
as  it  had  been  before  I  left  it.  In  front 
of  the  Chinese  folding-screen  there 
was  my  father,  with  Mrs  Filmore  on 

his  right  hand,  and  on  his  left 

the  slim  blond-haired  girl,  with  the 
keen  face  and  the  keen  eyes  fixed  on 
me  in  half-smiling  curiosity. 

"  Well,  Latimer,  you  thought  me 
long,"  my  father  said.  .  .  . 

I  heard  no  more,  felt  no  more,  till 
I  became  conscious  that  I  was  lying 
with  my  head  low  on  the  sofa,  Pierre 
and  my  father  by  my  side.  As  soon 
as  I  was  thoroughly  revived,  my 
father  left  the  room,  and  presently 
returned,  saying, 

"I've  been  to  tell  the  ladies  how 
you  are,  Latimer.  They  were  wait- 
ing in  the  next  room.  We  shall  put 
off  our  shopping  expedition  to-day." 

Presently  he  said,  "That  young 
lady  is  Bertha  Grant,  Mrs  Filmore's 
orphan  niece.  Filmore  has  adopted 
her,  and  she  lives  with  them,  so  you 
will  have  her  for  a  neighbour  when 
we  go  home — perhaps  for  a  near  re- 
lation ;  for  there  is  a  tenderness  be- 
tween her  and  Alfred,  I  suspect,  and 
I  should  be  gratified  by  the  match, 
since  Filmore  means  to  provide  for 
her  in  every  way  as  if  she  were  his 
daughter.  It  hadn't  occurred  to  me 
that  you  knew  nothing  about  her 
living  with  the  Filmores." 

He  made  no  further  allusion  to  the 
fact  of  my  having  fainted  at  the  mo- 
ment of  seeing  her,  and  I  would  not 
for  the  world  have  told  him  the 
reason :  I  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
disclosing  to  any  one  what  might 
be  regarded  as  a  pitiable  peculiarity, 
most  of  all  from  betraying  it  to  my 
father,  who  would  have  suspected 
my  sanity  ever  after. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  with  par- 
ticularity on  the  details  of  my  ex- 
perience. I  have  described  these  two 
cases  at  length,  because  they  had 
definite,  clearly  traceable  results  in 
my  after  lot. 

Shortly  after  this  last  occurrence 
— I  think  the  very  next  day — I  be- 
gan to  be  aware  of  a  phase  in 
my  abnormal  sensibility,  to  which, 
from  the  languid  and  slight  nature 
of  my  intercourse  with  others  since 
my  illness,  I  had  not  been  alive  be- 
fore. This  was  the  obtrusion  on  my 
mind  of  the  mental  process  going  for- 
ward in  first  one  person,  and  then 
another,  with  whom  I  happened  to 
be  in  contact :  the  vagrant,  frivolous 
ideas  and  emotions  of  some  unin- 
teresting acquaintance  —  Mrs  Fil- 
more, for  example  —  would  force 
themselves  on  my  consciousness  like 
an  importunate,  ill-played  musical 
instrument,  or  the  loud  activity  of  an 
imprisoned  insect.  But  this  unpleas- 
ant sensibility  was  fitful,  and  left  me 
moments  of  rest,  when  the  souls  of 
my  companions  were  once  more  shut 
out  from  me,  and  I  felt  a  relief  such 
as  silence  brings  to  wearied  nerves.  I 
might  have  believed  this  importunate 
insight  to  be  merely  a  diseased  ac- 
tivity of  the  imagination,  but  that 
my  prevision  of  incalculable  words 
and  actions  proved  it  to  have  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  mental  process  in 
other  minds.  But  this  superadded 
consciousness,  wearying  and  annoy- 
ing enough  when  it  urged  on  me 
the  trivial  experience  of  indifferent 
people,  became  an  intense  pain  and 
grief  when  it  seemed  to  be  opening 
to  me  the  souls  of  those  who  were  in 
a  close  relation  to  me — when  the 
rational  talk,  the  graceful  attentions, 
the  bon-mots,  and  the  kindly  deeds, 
which  used  to  make  the  web  of  their 
characters,  were  seen  as  if  thrust 
asunder  by  a  microscopic  vision,  that 
showed  all  the  intermediate  frivoli- 
ties, all  the  suppressed  egoism,  all 
the  struggling  chaos  of  puerilities, 
meanness,  vague  capricious  me- 
mories, and  indolent  make -shift 
thoughts,  from  which  human  words 
and  deeds  emerge  like  leaflets  cover- 
ing a  fermenting  heap. 

At  Basle  we  were  joined  by  my 
brother  Alfred,  now  a  handsome 
self-confident  man  of  six-and-twenty 
— a  thorough  contrast  to  my  fragile, 
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nervous,  ineffectual  self.  I  believe  I 
was  held  to  have  a  sort  of  half- 
womanish,  half-ghostly  beauty ;  for 
the  portrait-painters,  who  are  thick 
as  weeds  at  Geneva,  had  often  asked 
me  to  sit  to  them,  and  I  had  been 
the  model  of  a  dying  minstrel  in  a 
fancy  picture.  But  I  thoroughly  dis- 
liked my  own  physique,  and  nothing 
but  the  belief  that  it  was  a  condition 
of  poetic  genius  would  have  recon- 
ciled me  to  it.  That  brief  hope  was 
quite  fled,  and  I  saw  in  my  face  now 
nothing  but  the  stamp  of  a  morbid 
organisation,  framed  for  passive  suf- 
fering— too  feeble  for  the  sublime 
resistance  of  poetic  production. 
Alfred,  from  whom  I  had  been  almost 
constantly  separated,  and  who,  in  his 
present  stage  of  character  and  appear- 
ance, came  before  me  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  was  bent  on  being  extreme- 
ly friendly  and  brother-like  to  me. 
He  had  the  superficial  kindness  of  a 
good-humoured,  self-satisfied  nature, 
that  fears  no  rivalry,  and  has  en- 
countered no  contrarieties.  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  disposition  was  good 
enough  for  me  to  have  been  quite 
free  from  envy  towards  him,  even  if 
our  desires  had  not  clashed,  and  if  I 
had  been  in  the  healthy  human  condi- 
tion that  admits  of  generous  confi- 
dence and  charitable  construction. 
There  must  always  have  been  an 
antipathy  between  our  natures.  As 
it  was,  he  became  in  a  few  weeks  an 
object  of  intense  hatred  to  me  ;  and 
when  he  entered  the  room,  still  more 
when  he  spoke,  it  was  as  if  a  sensa- 
tion of  grating  metal  had  set  my  teeth 
on  edge.  My  diseased  consciousness 
was  more  intensely  and  continually 
occupied  with  his  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, than  with  those  of  any  other 
person  who  came  in  my  way.  I  was 
perpetually  exasperated  with  the 
petty  promptings  of  his  conceit  and 
his  love  of  patronage,  with  his  self- 
complacent  belief  in  Bertha  Grant's 
passion  for  him,  with  his  half-pitying 
contempt  for  me — seen  not  in  the 
ordinary  indications  af  intonation 
and  phrase  and  slight  action,  which 
an  acute  and  suspicious  mind  is  on 
the  watch  for,  but  in  all  their  naked 
skinless  complication. 

For  we  were  rivals,  and  our  desires 
clashed,  though  he  was  not  aware  of 
it.  I  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the 
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effect  Bertha  Grant  produced  in  me 
on  a  nearer  acquaintance.  That 
effect  was  chiefly  determined  by  the 
fact  that  she  made  the  only  excep- 
tion, among  all  the  human  beings 
about  me,  to  my  unhappy  gift  of  in- 
sight. About  Bertha  I  was  always 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  :  I  could 
watch  the  expression  of  her  face,  and 
speculate  on  its  meaning ;  I  could 
ask  for  her  opinion  with  the  real  in- 
terest of  ignorance ;  I  could  listen  for 
her  words  and  watch  for  her  emile 
with  hope  and  fear  :  she  had  for  me 
the  fascination  of  an  unravelled  des- 
tiny. I  say  it  was  this  fact  that 
chiefly  determined  the  strong  effect 
she  produced  on  me  :  for,  in  the  ab- 
stract, no  womanly  character  could 
seem  to  have  less  sympathy  with  that 
of  a  shrinking,  romantic,  passionate 
youth  than  Bertha's.  She  was  keen, 
sarcastic,  unimaginative,  premature- 
ly cynical,  remaining  critical  and  un- 
moved in  the  most  impressive  scenes, 
inclined  to  dissect  all  my  favourite 
poems,  and,  most  of  all,  contemptu- 
ous towards  the  German  lyrics, 
which  were  my  pet  literature  at  that 
time.  To  this  moment  I  am  unable 
to  define  my  feeling  towards  her  :  it 
was  not  ordinary  boyish  admiration, 
for  she  was  the  very  opposite,  even  to 
the  colour  of  her  hair,  of  the  ideal 
woman  who  still  remained  to  me  the 
type  of  loveliness;  and  she  was  with- 
out that  enthusiasm  for  the  great  and 
good,  which,  even  at  the  moment  of 
her  strongest  dominion,  over  me,  I 
should  have  declared  to  be  the  highest 
element  of  character.  But  there  is 
no  tyranny  more  complete  than  that 
which  a  self-centred  negative  nature 
exercises  over  a  morbidly  sensitive 
nature  perpetually  craving  sympathy 
and  support.  The  most  independent 
people  feel  the  effect  of  a  man's 
silence  in  heightening  tljeir  value  for 
his  opinion  —  feel  an  additional 
triumph  in  conquering  the  reverence 
of  a  critic  habitually  captious  and 
satirical  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  an 
enthusiastic  self-distrusting  youth 
should  watch  and  wait  before  the 
closed  secret  of  a  sarcastic  woman's 
face,  as  if  it  were  the  shrine  of  the 
doubtfully  benignant  deity  who  ruled 
his  destiny.  For  a  young  enthusiast 
is  unable  to  imagine  the  total  nega- 
tion in  another  mind  of  the  emotions 
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that  are  stirring  his  own  :  they  may 
be  feeble,  latent,  inactive,  he  thinks, 
but  they  are  there,  they  may  be  called 
forth  —  sometimes,  in  moments  of 
happy  hallucination,  he  believes  they 
may  be  there  in  all  the  greater 
strength  because  he  sees  no  outward 
sign  of  them.  And  this  effect,  as  I 
have  intimated,  was  heightened  to 
its  utmost  intensity  in  me,  because 
Bertha  was  the  only  being  who  re- 
mained for  me  in  the  mysterious  se- 
clusion of  soul  that  renders  such 
youthful  delusion  possible.  Doubt- 
less there  was  another  sort  of  fasci- 
nation at  work — that  subtle  physical 
attraction  which  delights  in  cheating 
pur  psychological  predictions,  and 
in  compelling  the  men  who  paint 
sylphs,  to  fall  in  love  with  some 
bonne  el  brave  femme,  heavy-heeled 
and  freckled. 

Bertha's  behaviour  towards  me 
was  such  as  to  encourage  all  my  illu- 
sions, to  heighten  my  boyish  passion, 
and  make  me  more  and  more  depen- 
dent on  her  smiles.  Looking  back 
with  my  present  wretched  know- 
ledge, I  conclude  that  her  vanity  and 
love  of  power  were  intensely  grati- 
fied by  the  belief  that  I  had  fainted 
on  first  seeing  her  purely  from  the 
strong  impression  her  person  had 
produced  on  me.  The  most  prosaic 
woman  likes  to  believe  herself  the 
object  of  a  violent,  a  poetic  passion  ; 
and  without  a  grain  of  romance  in 
her,  Bertha  had  that  spirit  of  in- 
trigue which  gave  piquancy  to  the 
idea  that  the  brother  of  the  man  she 
meant  to  marry  was  dying  with  love 
and  jealousy  for  her  sake.  That  she 
meant  to  marry  my  brother,  was 
what  at  that  time  I  did  not  believe ; 
for  though  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  her,  and  I  knew  well 
enough  that  both  he  and  my  father 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  this 
result,  there  was  not  yet  an  under- 
stood engagement — there  had  been 
no  explicit  declaration ;  and  Bertha 
habitually,  while  she  flirted  with  my 
brother,  and  accepted  his  homage  in 
a  way  that  implied  to  him  a- thorough 
recognition  of  its  intention,  made  me 
believe,  by  the  subtlest  looks  and 
phrases,  slight  feminine  nothings  that 
could  never  be  quoted  against  her, 
that  he  was  really  the  object  of  her 
secret  ridicule ;  that  she  thought 
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him,  as  I  did,  a  coxcomb,  whom  she 
would  have  pleasure  in  disappoint- 
ing. Me  she  openly  petted  in  my 
brother's  presence,  as  if  I  were  too 
young  and  sickly  ever  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  lover ;  and  that  was  the  view 
he  took  of  me.  But  I  believe  she 
must  inwardly  have  delighted  in  the 
tremors  into  which  she  threw  me  by 
the  coaxing  way  in  which  she  patted 
my  curls,  while  she  laughed  at  my 
quotations.  Such  caresses  were  al- 
ways given  in  the  presence  of  our 
friends,  for  when  we  were  alone  to- 
gether, she  affected  a  much  greater 
distance  towards  me,  and  now  and 
then  took  the  opportunity,  by  words 
or  slight  actions,  to  stimulate  my 
foolish  timid  hope  that  she  really 
preferred  me.  And  why  should  she 
not  follow  her  inclination  1  I  was 
not  in  so  advantageous  a  position  as 
my  brother,  but  I  had  fortune,  I  was 
not  a  year  younger  than  she  was, 
and  she  was  an  heiress,  who  would 
soon  be  of  age  to  decide  for  herself. 

The  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear, 
confined  to  this  one  channel,  made 
each  day  in  her  presence  a  delicious 
torment.  There  was  one  deliberate 
act  of  hers  which  especially  helped 
to  intoxicate  me.  When  we  were  at 
Vienna  her  twentieth  birthday  oc- 
curred, and  as  she  was  very  fond  of 
ornaments,  we  all  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  splendid  jewellers' 
shops  in  that  Teutonic  Paris,  to  pur- 
chase her  a  birthday  present  of 
jewellery.  Mine,  naturally,  was  the 
least  expensive ;  it  was  an  opal  ring 
— the  opal  was  my  favourite  stone, 
because  it  seems  to  blush  and  turn 
pale  as  if  it  had  a  soul.  I  told 
Bertha  so  when  I  gave  it  her,  and 
said  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  the 
poetic  nature,  changing  with  the 
changing  light  of  heaven  and  of 
woman's  eyes.  In  the  evening  she 
appeared  elegantly  dressed,  and  wear- 
ing conspicuously  all  the  birthday 
presents  except  mine.  I  looked 
eagerly  at  her  fingers,  but  saw  no 
opal.  I  had*  no  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing this  to  her  during  the  evening ; 
but  the  next  day,  when  I  found  her 
seated  near  the  window  alone, 
after  breakfast,  I  said,  "You  scorn 
to  wear  my  poor  opal.  I  should  have 
remembered  that  you  despised  poetic 
natures,  and  should  have  given  you 
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coral,  or  turquoise,  or  some  other 
opaque  unresponsive  stone."  "  Do  I 
despise  it?"  she  answered,  taking 
hold  of  a  delicate  gold  chain  which 
she  always  wore  round  her  neck  and 
drawing  out  the  end  from  her  bosom 
•with  my  ring  hanging  to  it ;  "  it  hurts 
me  a  little,  I  can  tell  you,"  she  said, 
with  her  usual  dubious  smile,  "to 
wear  it  in  that  secret  place  ;  and 
since  your  poetical  nature  is  so 
stupid  as  to  prefer  a  more  public 
position,  I  shall  not  endure  the  pain 
any  longer." 

She  took  off  the  ring  from  the 
chain  and  put  it  on  her  finger,  smil- 
ing still,  while  the  blood  rushed  to 
my  cheeks,  and  I  could  not  trust  my- 
self to  say  a  word  of  entreaty  that 
she  would  keep  the  ring  where  it 
was  before. 

I  was  completely  fooled  by  this, 
and  for  two  days  shut  myself  up  in 
my  own  room  whenever  Bertha  was 
absent,  that  I  might  intoxicate  my- 
self afresh  with  the  thought  of  this 
scene,  and  all  it  implied. 

I  should  mention  that  during  these 
two  months — which  seemed  a  long 
life  to  me  from  the  novelty  and  in- 
tensity of  the  pleasures  and  pains  I 
underwent — my  diseased  participa- 
tion in  other  people's  consciousness 
continued  to  torment  me ;  now  it 
was  my  father,  and  now  my  brother, 
now  Mrs  Filmore  or  her  husband, 
and  now  our  German  courier,  whose 
stream  of  thought  rushed  upon  me 
like  a  ringing  in  the  ears  not  to  be 
got  rid  of,  though  it  allowed  my  own 
impulses  and  ideas  to  continue  their 
uninterrupted  course.  It  was  like  a 
preternaturally  heightened  sense  of 
hearing,  making  audible  to  one  a 
roar  of  sound  where  others  find  per- 
fect stillness.  The  weariness  and 
disgust  of  this  involuntary  intrusion 
into  other  souls  was  counteracted 
only  by  my  ignorance  of  Bertha,  and 
my  growing  passion  for  her ;  a  pas- 
sion enormously  stimulated,  if  not 
produced,  by  that  ignorance.  She 
was  my  oasis  of  mystery  in  the  dreary 
desert  of  knowledge.  I  had  never 
allowed  my  diseased  condition  to  be- 
tray itself,  or  to  drive  me  into  any 
unusual  speech  or  action,  except  once, 
when,  in  a  moment  of  peculiar  bitter- 
ness against  my  brother,  I  had  fore- 
stalled some  words  which  I  knew  he 
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was  going  to  utter — a  clever  observa- 
tion, which  he  had  prepared  before- 
hand. He  had  occasionally  a  slightly- 
affected  hesitation  in  his  speech,  and 
when  he  paused  an  instant  after  the 
second  word,  my  impatience  and 
jealousy  impelled  me  to  continue  the 
speech  for  him,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing we  had  both  learnt  by  rote. 
He  coloured  and  looked  astonished, 
as  well  as  annoyed ;  and  the  words 
had  no  sooner  escaped  my  lips  than 
I  felt  a  shock  of  alarm  lest  such  an 
anticipation  of  words,  very  far  from 
being  words  of  course  easy  to  divine, 
should  have  betrayed  me  as  an  ex- 
ceptional being,  a  sort  of  quiet  ener- 
gumen,  that  every  one,  Bertha  above 
all,  would  shudder  at  and  avoid. 
But  I  magnified,  as  usual,  the  im- 
pression any  word  or  deed  of  mine 
could  produce  on  others ;  for  no  one 
gave  any  sign  of  having  noticed  my 
interruption  as  more  than  a  rudeness, 
to  be  forgiven  me  on  the  score  of  my 
feeble  nervous  condition. 

While  this  superadded  conscious- 
ness of  the  actual  was  almost  constant 
with  me,  I  had  never  had  a  recur- 
rence of  that  distinct  prevision  which 
I  have  described  in  relation  to  my 
first  interview  with  Bertha;  and  I 
was  waiting  with  eager  curiosity  to 
know  whether  or  not  my  vision  of 
Prague  would  prove  to  have  been  an 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  A  few 
days  after  the  incident  of  the  opal 
ring,  we  were  paying  one  of  our  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Lichtenberg 
Palace.  I  could  never  look  at  many 
pictures  in  succession ;  for  pictures, 
when  they  are  at  all  powerful,  affect 
me  so  strongly  that  one  or  two  ex- 
haust all  my  capability  of  contempla- 
tion. This  morning  I  had  been  looking 
at  Giorgione's  picture  of  the  cruel- 
eyed  woman,  said  to  be  a  likeness  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  I  had  stood  long 
alone  before  it,  fascinated  by  the 
terrible  reality  of  that  cunning,  re- 
lentless face,  till  I  felt  a  strange 
poisoned  sensation,  as  if  I  had  long 
been  inhaling  a  fatal  odour,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  its 
effects.  Perhaps  even  then  I  should 
not  have  moved  away,  if  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  not  returned  to  this  room, 
and  announced  that  they  were  going 
to  the  Belvedere  Gallery  to  settle  a 
bet  which  had  arisen  between  my, 
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brother  and  Mr  Filmore  about  a 
portrait.  I  followed  them  dreamily, 
and  was  hardly  alive  to  what  oc- 
curred till  they  had  all  gone  up  to 
the  gallery,  leaving  me  below ;  for  I 
refused  to  come  within  sight  of  an- 
other picture  that  day.  I  made  my 
way  to  the  Grand  Terrace,  for  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  saunter  in  the 
gardens  when  the  dispute  had  been 
decided.  I  had  been  sitting  here  a 
short  space,  vaguely  conscious  of  trim 
gardens,  with  a  city  and  green  hills 
in  the  distance,  when,  wishing  to 
avoid  the  proximity  of  the  sentinel, 
I  rose  and  walked  down  the  broad 
stone  steps,  intending  to  seat  my- 
self farther  on  in  the  gardens. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  gravel  walk, 
I  felt  an  arm  slipped  within  mine, 
and  a  light  hand  gently  pressing 
my  wrist.  In  the  same  instant  a 
strange  intoxicating  numbness  passed 
over  me,  like  the  continuance  or 
climax  of  the  sensation  I  was  still 
feeling  from  the  gaze  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  The  gardens,  the  summer 
sky,  the  consciousness  of  Bertha's 
arm  being  within  mine,  all  vanished, 
and  I  seemed  to  be  suddenly  in 
darkness,  out  of  which  there  gra- 
dually broke  a  dim  firelight,  and 
I  felt  myself  sitting  in  my  father's 
leather  chair  in  the  library  at  home. 
I  knew  the  fireplace — the  dogs  for 
the  wood  fire — the  black  marble 
chimney-piece  with  the  white  marble 
medallion  of  the  dying  Cleopatra  in  the 
centre.  Intense  and  hopeless  misery 
was  pressing  on  my  soul ;  the  light 
became  stronger,  for  Bertha  was 
entering  with  a  candle  in  her  hand — 
Bertha,  my  wife — with  cruel  eyes, 
with  green  jewels  and  green  leaves 
on  her  white  ball-dress ;  every  hate- 
ful thought  within  her  present  to  me. 
.  .  .  .  "  Madman,  idiot !  why  don't 
you  kill  yourself,  then?"  It  was  a 
moment  of  hell.  I  saw  into  her  piti- 
less soul — saw  its  barren  world  liness, 
its  scorching  hate — and  felt  it  clothe 
me  round  like  an  air  I  was  obliged  to 
breathe.  She  came  with  her  candle 
and  stood  over  me  with  a  bitter  smile 
of  contempt ;  I  saw  the  great  emerald 
brooch  on  her  bosom,  a  studded  ser- 
pent with  diamond  eyes.  I  shuddered 
—I  despised  this  woman  with  the 
barren  soul  and  mean  thoughts  ;  but 
I  felt  helpless  before  her,  as  if  she 
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clutched  my  bleeding  heart,  and 
would  clutch  it  till  the  last  drop  of 
life-blood  ebbed  away.  She  was  my 
wife,  and  we  hated  each  other.  Gra- 
dually the  hearth,  the  dim  library, 
the  candle-light  disappeared — seemed 
to  melt  away  into  a  background 
of  light,  the  green  serpent  with  the 
diamond  eyes  remaining  a  dark  image 
on  the  retina.  Then  I  had  a  sense  of 
my  eyelids  quivering,  and  the  living 
daylight  broke  in  upon  me ;  I  saw 
gardens,  and  heard  voices  ;  I  was 
seated  on  the  steps  of  the  Belvedere 
Terrace,  and  my  friends  were  round 
me. 

The  tumult  of  mind  into  which 
I  was  thrown  by  this  hideous  vision 
made  me  ill  for  several  days,  and 
prolonged  our  stay  at  Vienna.  I 
shuddered  with  horror  as  the  scene 
recurred  to  me  ;  and  it  recurred  con- 
stantly, with  all  its  minutiae,  as  if 
they  had  been  burnt  into  my  me- 
mory; and  yet,  such  is  the  madness 
of  the  human  heart  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  immediate  desires,  I 
felt  a  wild  hell-braving  joy  that 
Bertha  was  to  be  mine  ;  for  the 
fulfilment  of  my  former  prevision 
concerning  her  first  appearance  be- 
fore me,  left  me  little  hope  that  this 
last  hideous  glimpse  of  the  future 
was  the  mere  diseased  play  of  my 
own  mind,  and  had  no  relation  to  ex- 
ternal realities.  One  thing  alone 
I  looked  towards  as  a  possible  means 
of  casting  doubt  on  my  terrible  con- 
viction— the  discovery  that  my  vision 
of  Prague  had  been  false — and  Prague 
was  the  next  city  on  our  route. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  no  sooner  in 
Bertha's  society  again,  than  I  was 
as  completely  under  her  sway  as  be- 
fore. What  if  I  saw  into  the  heart 
of  Bertha,  the  matured  woman — Ber- 
tha, my  wife  1  Bertha,  the  girl,  was 
a  fascinating  secret  to  me  still :  I 
trembled  under  her  touch ;  I  felt  the 
witchery  of  her  presence  ;  I  yearned 
to  be  assured  of  her  love.  The  fear 
of  poison  is  feeble  against  the  sense 
of  thirst.  Nay,  I  was  just  as  jealous 
of  my  brother  as  before — just  as 
much  irritated  by  his  small  patron- 
ising ways  ;  for  my  pride,  my  dis- 
eased sensibility,  were  there  as  they 
had  always  been,  and  winced  as  in- 
evitably under  every  offence  as  my 
eye  winced  from  an  intruding  mote. 
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The  future,  even  when  brought  with- 
in the  compass  of  feeling  by  a  vision 
that  made  me  shudder,  had  still  no 
more  than  the  force  of  an  idea,  com- 
pared with  the  force  of  present  emo- 
tion— of  my  love  for  Bertha,  of  my 
dislike  and  jealousy  towards  my 
brother. 

It  is  an  old  story,  that  men  sell 
themselves  to  the  tempter,  and  sign 
a  bond  with  their  blood,  because  it 
is  only  to  take  effect  at  a  distant 
day ;  then  rush  on  to  snatch  the  cup 
their  souls  thirst  after  with  no  less 
savage  an  impulse,  because  there  is 
a  dark  shadow  beside  them  for  ever- 
more. There  is  no  short  cut,  no 
patent  tram-road,  to  wisdom  :  after 
all  the  centuries  of  invention,  the 
soul's  path  lies  through  the  thorny 
wilderness  which  must  be  still  trod- 
den in  solitude,  with  bleeding  feet, 
with  sobs  for  help,  as  it  was  trodden 
by  them  of  old  time. 

My  mind  speculated  eagerly  on 
the  means  by  which  I  should  become 
my  brother's  successful  rival,  for  I 
was  still  too  timid,  in  my  ignorance 
of  Bertha's  actual  feeling,  to  venture 
on  any  step  that  would  urge  from 
her  an  avowal  of  it.  I  thought  I 
should  gain  confidence  even  for  this, 
if  my  vision  of  Prague  proved  to 
have  been  veracious ;  and  yet,  the 
horror  of  that  certitude  !  Behind 
the  slim  girl  Bertha,  whose  words 
and  looks  I  watched  for,  whose 
touch  was  bliss,  there  stood  con- 
tinually that  Bertha  with  the  ful- 
ler form,  the  harder  eyes,  the  more 
rigid  mouth, — with  the  barren  sel- 
fish soul  laid  bare ;  no  longer  a  fasci- 
nating secret,  but  a  measured  fact, 
urging  itself  perpetually  on  my  un- 
willing sight.  Are  you  unable  to 
give  me  your  sympathy — you  who 
read  this  ?  Are  you  unable  to  ima- 
gine this  double  consciousness  at 
work  within  me,  flowing  on  like  two 
parallel  streams  that  never  mingle 
their  waters  and  blend  into  a  com- 
mon hue  1  Yet  you  must  have  known 
something  of  the  presentiments  that 
spring  from  an  insight  at  war  with 
passion ;  and  my  visions  were  only  like 
presentiments  intensified  to  horror. 
You  have  known  the  powerlessness 
of  ideas  before  the  might  of  impulse  ; 
and  my  visions,  when  once  they  had 
passed  into  memory,  were  mere  ideas 
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—  pale  shadows  that  beckoned  in 
vain,  while  my  hand  was  grasped  by 
the  living  and  the  loved. 

In  after  days  I  thought  with  bitter 
regret  that  if  I  had  foreseen  some- 
thing more  or  something  different — 
if  instead  of  that  hideous  vision 
which  poisoned  the  passion  it  could 
not  destroy,  or  if,  even  along  with 
it,  I  could  have  had  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  that  moment  when  I  looked 
on  my  brother's  face  for  the  last  time, 
some  softening  influence  would  have 
been  shed  over  my  feeling  towards 
him  :  pride  and  hatred  would  surely 
have  been  subdued  into  pity,  and 
the  record  of  those  hidden  sins  would 
have  been  shortened.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  vain  thoughts  with  which 
we  men  flatter  ourselves,  trying  to 
believe  that  the  egoism  within  us 
would  have  easily  been  melted,  and 
that  it  was  only  the  narrowness  of 
our  knowledge  which  hindered  our 
generosity,  our  awe,  our  human  piety, 
from  flooding  our  hard  cruel  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sensations  and  feelings 
of  our  fellow,  with  the  tenderness 
and  self-renunciation  which  have  only 
come  when  the  egoism  has  had  its 
day,  when,  after  our  mean  striving 
for  a  triumph  that  is  to  be  another's 
loss,  the  triumph  comes  suddenly, 
and  we  shudder  at  it  because  it  is 
held  out  by  the  chill  hand  of  death. 

Our  arrival  in  Prague  happened  at 
night,  and  I  was  glad  of  this,  for  it 
seemed  like  a  deferring  of  a  terribly 
decisive  moment,  to  be  in  the  city 
for  hours  without  seeing  it.  As  we 
were  not  to  remain  long  in  Prague, 
but  to  go  on  speedily  to  Dresden,  it 
was  proposed  that  we  should  drive 
out  the  next  morning  and  take  a 
general  view  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
visit  some  of  its  specially  interesting 
spots,  before  the  heat  became  oppres- 
sive— for  we  were  in  August,  and 
the  season  was  hot  and  dry.  But 
it  happened  that  the  ladies  were 
rather  late  at  their  morning  toilette, 
and  to  my  father's  politely  repressed 
but  perceptible  annoyance,  we  were 
not  in  the  carriage  till  the  morning 
was  far  advanced.  I  thought  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  as  we  entered  the 
Jews'  quarter,  where  we  were  to 
visit  the  old  synagogue,  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  this  flat,  shut-up 
part  of  the  city,  until  we  should 
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all  be  too  tired  and  too  warm  to  go 
farther,  and  so  we  should  return 
without  seeing  more  than  the  streets 
through  which  we  had  already  passed. 
That  would  give  me  another  day's 
suspense  —  suspense,  the  only  form 
in  which  a  fearful  spirit  knows  the 
solace  of  hope.  But,  as  I  stood  under 
the  blackened,  groined  arches  of  that 
old  synagogue,  made  dimly  visible 
by  the  seven  thin  candles  in  the 
sacred  lamp,  while  our  Jewish  cice- 
rone reached  down  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  and  read  to  us  in  its  ancient 
tongue, — I  felt  a  shuddering  impres- 
sion that  this  strange  building,  with 
its  shrunken  lights,  this  surviving 
withered  remnant  of  medieval  Juda- 
ism, was  of  a  piece  with  my  vision. 
Those  darkened  dusty  Christian 
saints,  with  their  loftier  arches  and 
their  larger  candles,  needed  the  conso- 
latory scorn  with  which  they  might 
point  to  a  more  shrivelled  death  in 
life  than  their  own. 

As  I  expected,  when  we  left  the 
Jews'  quarter,  the  elders  of  our 
party  wished  to  return  to  the  hotel. 
But  now,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  this, 
as  I  had  done  beforehand,  I  felt  a 
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sudden  overpowering  impulse  to  go 
on  at  once  to  the  bridge,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  suspense  I  had  been  wish- 
ing to  protract.  I  declared,  with 
unusual  decision,  that  I  would  get 
out  of  the  carriage  and  walk  on 
alone ;  they  might  return  without 
me.  My  father,  thinking  this  merely 
a  sample  of  my  usual  "  poetic  non- 
sense," objected  that  I  should  only 
do  myself  harm  by  walking  in  the 
heat ;  but  when  I  persisted,  he  said 
angrily  that  I  might  follow  my  own 
absurd  devices,  but  that  Schmidt 
(our  courier)  must  go  with  me.  I 
assented  to  this,  and  set  off  with 
Schmidt  towards  the  bridge.  I  had 
no  sooner  passed  from  under  the 
archway  of  the  grand  old  gate  lead- 
ing on  to  the  bridge,  than  a  trem- 
bling seized  me,  and  I  turned  cold 
under  the  mid-day  sun  ;  yet  I  went 
on  ;  I  was  in  search  of  something — • 
a  small  detail  which  I  remembered 
with  special  intensity  as  part  of  my 
vision.  There  it  was — the  patch  of 
coloured  light  on  the  pavement  trans- 
mitted through  a  lamp  in  the  shape 
of  a  star. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Before  the  autumn  was  at  an 
end,  and  while  the  brown  leaves 
still  stood  thick  on  the  beeches  in 
our  park,  my  brother  and  Bertha 
were  engaged  to  each  other,  and  it 
was  understood  that  their  marriage 
was  to  take  place  early  in  the  next 
spring.  In  spite  of  the  certainty  I 
had  felt  from  that  moment,  on  the 
bridge  at  Prague,  that  Bertha  would 
one  day  be  my  wife,  my  constitu- 
tional timidity  and  distrust  had  con- 
tinued to  benumb  me,  and  the  words 
in  which  I  had  sometimes  premedi- 
tated a  confession  of  my  love,  had 
died  away  unuttered.  The  same 
conflict  had  gone  on  within  me  as 
before — the  longing  for  an  assurance 
of  love  from  Bertha's  lips,  the  dread 
lest  a  word  of  contempt  and  denial 
should  fall  upon  me  like  a  corrosive 
acid.  What  was  the  conviction  of  a 
distant  necessity  to  me  1  I  trembled 
under  a  present  glance,  I  hungered 
after  a  present  joy,  I  was  clogged 
and  chilled  by  a  present  fear.  And 


so  the  days  passed  on  :  I  witnessed 
Bertha's  engagement  and  heard  her 
marriage  discussed  as  if  I  were 
under  a  conscious  nightmare — know- 
ing it  was  a  dream  that  would  van- 
ish, but  feeling  stifled  under  the 
grasp  of  hard-clutching  fingers. 

When  I  was  not  in  Bertha's  pre- 
sence— and  I  was  with  her  very 
often,  for  she  continued  to  treat  me 
with  a  playful  patronage  that  wak- 
ened no  jealousy  in  my  brother— I 
spent  my  time  chiefly  in  wandering, 
in  strolling,  or  taking  long  rides 
while  the  daylight  lasted,  and  then 
shutting  myself  up  with  my  unread 
books  ;  for  books  had  lost  the  power 
of  chaining  my  attention.  My  self- 
consciousness  was  heightened  to  that 
pitch  of  intensity  in  which  our  own 
emotions  take  the  form  of  a  drama 
that  urges  itself  imperatively  on 
our  contemplation,  and  we  begin  to 
weep,  less  under  the  sense  of  our 
suffering  than  at  the  thought  of  it. 
I  felt  a  sort  of  pitying  anguish  over 
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the  pathos  of  my  own  lot— the  lot  of 
a  being  finely  organised  for  pain, 
but  with  hardly  any  fibres  that  re- 
sponded to  pleasure — to  whom  the 
idea  of  future  evil  robbed  the  pre- 
sent of  its  joy,  and  for  whom  the 
idea  of  future  good  did  not  still  the 
uneasiness  of  a  present  yearning  or 
a  present  dread :  I  went  dumbly 
through  that  stage  of  the  poet's 
suffering,  in  which  he  feels  the  de- 
licious pang  of  utterance,  and  makes 
an  image  of  his  sorrows. 

I  was  left  entirely  without  remon- 
strance concerning  this  dreamy  way- 
ward life :  I  knew  my  father's 
thought  about  me  : — "  That  lad  will 
never  be  good  for  anything  in  life  : 
he  may  waste  his  years  in  an  insig- 
nificant way  on  the  income  that  falls 
to  him  :  I  shall  not  trouble  myself 
about  a  career  for  him." 

One  mild  morning  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  it  happened  that  I 
was  standing  outside  the  portico  pat- 
ting lazy  old  Caesar,  a  Newfoundland 
almost  blind  with  age,  the  only  dog 
that  ever  took  any  notice  of  me — 
for  the  very  dogs  shunned  me,  and 
fawned  on  the  happier  people  about 
me — when  the  groom  brought  up 
my  brother's  horse  which  was  to 
carry  him  to  the  hunt,  and  my 
brother  himself  appeared  at  the 
door,  florid,  broad-chested,  and  self- 
complacent,  feeling  what  a  good- 
natured  fellow  he  was  not  to  behave 
insolently  to  us  all  on  the  strength 
of  his  great  advantages. 

"  Latimer,  old  boy,"  he  said  to 
me  in  a  tone  of  compassionate  cor- 
diality, "  what  a  pity  it  is  you  don't 
have  a  run  with  the  hounds  now  and 
then.  The  finest  thing  in  the  world 
for  low  spirits ! " 

"  Low  spirits ! "  I  thought  bitterly, 
as  he  rode  away ;  "  that's  the  sort 
of  phrase  with  which  coarse,  narrow 
natures  like  yours  think  you  com- 
pletely define  experience  of  which 
you  can  know  no  more  than  your 
horse  knows.  It  is  to  such  as  you 
that  the  good  of  this  world  falls  : 
ready  dulness,  healthy  selfishness, 
good-tempered  conceit  —  these  are 
the  keys  to  happiness." 

The  quick  thought  came,  that  my 
selfishness  was  even  stronger  than 
his — it  was  only  a  suffering  selfish- 
ness instead  of  an  enjoying  one. 


But  then,  again,  my  exasperating 
insight  into  Alfred's  self-complacent 
soul,  his  freedom  from  all  the  doubts 
and  fears,  the  unsatisfied  yearnings, 
the  exquisite  tortures  of  sensitive- 
ness, that  had  made  the  web  of  my 
life,  seemed  to  absolve  me  from  all 
bonds  towards  him.  This  man  needed 
no  pity,  no  love ;  those  fine  influences 
would'  have  been  as  little  felt  by 
him  as  the  delicate  white  mist  is 
felt  by  the  rock  it  caresses.  There 
was  no  evil  in  store  for  him :  if  he 
was  not  to  marry  Bertha,  it  would  be 
because  he  had  found  a  lot  pleasanter 
to  himself. 

Mr  Filmore's  house  lay  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  beyond  our  own 
gates,  and  whenever  I  knew  my 
brother  was  gone  in  another  direc- 
tion, I  went  there  for  the  chance  of 
finding  Bertha  at  home.  Later  on 
in  the  day  I  walked  thither.  By  a 
rare  accident  she  was  alone,  and  we 
walked  out  in  the  grounds  together, 
for  she  seldom  went  on  foot  beyond 
the  trimly-swept  gravel-walks.  I 
remember  what  a  beautiful  sylph 
she  looked  to  me  as  the  low  Novem- 
ber sun  shone  on  her  blond  hair, 
and  she  tripped  along  teasing  me 
with  her  usual  light  banter,  to  which 
I  listened  half  fondly,  half  moodily  : 
it  was  all  the  sign  Bertha's  myste- 
rious inner  self  ever  made  to  me. 
To-day  perhaps  the  moodiness  pre- 
dominated, for  I  had  not  yet  shaken 
off  the  access  of  jealous  hate  which 
my  brother  had  raised  in  me  by  his 
parting  patronage.  Suddenly  I  in- 
terrupten  and  startled  her  by  saying, 
almost  fiercely,  "  Bertha,  how  can 
you  love  Alfred  1 " 

She  looked  at  me  with  surprise 
for  a  moment,  but  soon  her  light 
smile  came  again,  and  she  answered 
sarcastically,  "  Why  do  you  suppose 
I  love  him?" 

"How  can  you  ask  that,  Bertha?" 

"  What !  your  wisdom  thinks  I 
must  love  the  man  I'm  going  to 
marry  ?  The  most  unpleasant  thing 
in  the  world.  I  should  quarrel  with 
him ;  I  should  be  jealous  of  him ; 
our  menage  would  be  conducted  in 
a  very  ill-bred  manner.  A  little 
quiet  contempt  contributes  greatly 
to  the  elegance  of  life." 

"  Bertha,  that  is  not  your  real 
feeling.  Why  do  you  delight  in 
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trying  to  deceive  me  by  inventing 
such  cynical  speeches?" 

"  I  need  never  take  the  trouble  of 
invention  in  order  to  deceive  you,  my 
small  Tasso" — (that  was  the  mocking 
name  she  usually  gave  me).  "  The 
easiest  way  to  deceive  a  poet  is  to 
tell  him  the  truth." 

She  was  testing  the  validity  of 
her  epigram  in  a  daring  way,  and 
for  a  moment  the  shadow  of  my 
vision — the  Bertha  whose  soul  was 
no  secret  to  me — passed  between  me 
and  the  radiant  girl,  the  playful 
sylph  whose  feelings  were  a  fascinat- 
ing mystery.  J  suppose  I  must  have 
shuddered,  or  betrayed  in  some  other 
way  my  momentary  chill  of  horror. 

"  Tasso  ! "  she  said,  seizing  my 
wrist,  and  peeping  round  into  my 
face,  "  are  you  really  beginning  to 
discern  what  a  heartless  girl  I  am  1 
Why,  you  are  not  half  the  poet  I 
thought  you  were  ;  you  are  actually 
capable  of  believing  the  truth  about 
me." 

The  shadow  passed  from  between 
us,  and  was  no  longer  the  object 
nearest  to  me.  The  girl  whose  light 
fingers  grasped  me,  whose  elfish 
charming  face  looked  into  mine — 
who,  I  thought,  was  betraying  an 
interest  in  my  feelings  that  she 
would  not  have  directly  avowed, — 
this  warm-breathing  presence  again 
possessed  my  senses  and  imagination 
like  a  returning  syren  melody  that 
had  been  overpowered  for  an  instant 
by  the  roar  of  threatening  waves. 
It  was  a  moment  as  delicious  to  me 
as  the  waking  up  to  a  consciousness 
of  youth  after  a  dream  of  middle 
age.  I  forgot  everything  but  my 
passion,  and  said,  with  swimming 
eyes — 

"  Bertha,  shall  you  love  me  when 
we  are  first  married  ?  I  wouldn't 
mind  if  you  really  loved  me  only  for 
a  little  while." 

Her  look  of  astonishment,  as  she 
loosed  my  hand  and  started  away 
from  me,  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of 
my  strange,  my  criminal  indiscretion. 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  said,  hurriedly, 
as  soon  as  I  could  speak  again  ; 
"  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying." 

"Ah,  Tasso's  mad  fit  has  come 
on,  I  see,"  she  answered  quietly,  for 
she  had  recovered  herself  sooner  than 
1  had.  "  Let  him  go  home  and  keep 
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his  head  cool.  I  must  go  in,  for  the 
sun  is  setting." 

I  left  her  —  full  of  indignation 
against  myself.  I  had  let  slip  words 
which,  if  she  reflected  on  them, 
might  rouse  in  her  a  suspicion  of  my 
abnormal  mental  condition — a  suspi- 
cion which  of  all  things  I  dreaded. 
And  besides  that,  I  was  ashamed  of 
the  apparent  baseness  I  had  commit- 
ted in  uttering  them  to  my  brother's 
betrothed  wife.  I  wandered  home 
slowly,  entering  our  park  through  a 
private  gate  instead  of  by  the  lodges. 
As  I  approached  the  house,  I  saw  a 
man  dashing  off  at  full  speed  from 
the  stable-yard  across  the  park.  Had 
any  accident  happened  at  home1? 
No ;  perhaps  it  was  only  one  of  my 
father's  peremptory  business  errands 
that  required  this  headlong  haste. 
Nevertheless  I  quickened  my  pace 
without  any  distinct  motive,  and 
was  soon  at  the  house.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  scene  I  found  there. 
My  brother  was  dead  —  had  been 
pitched  from  his  horse,  and  killed  on 
the  spot  by  a  concussion  of  the  brain. 

I  went  up  to  the  room  where  he 
lay,  and  where  my  father  was  seated 
beside  him  with  a  look  of  rigid  de- 
spair. I  had  shunned  my  father 
more  than  any  one  since  our  return 
home,  for  the  radical  antipathy  be- 
tween our  natures  made  my  insight 
into  his  inner  self  a  constant  afflic- 
tion to  me.  But  now,  as  I  went  up 
to  him,  and  stood  beside  him  in  sad 
silence,  I  felt  the  presence  of  a  new 
element  that  blended  us  as  we  had 
never  been  blent  before.  My  father 
had  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
men  in  the  money-getting  world  :  he 
had  had  no  sentimental  sufferings,  no 
illness.  The  heaviest  trouble  that 
had  befallen  him  was  the  death  of  his 
first  wife.  But  he  married  my  mother 
soon  after ;  and  I  remember  he  seemed 
exactly  the  same,  to  my  keen  childish 
observation,  the  week  after  her  death 
as  before.  But  now,  at  last,  a  sorrow 
had  come — the  sorrow  of  old  age, 
which  suffers  the  more  from  the 
crushing  of  its  pride  and  its  hopes, 
in  proportion  as  the  pride  and  hope 
are  narrow  and  prosaic.  His  son 
was  to  have  been  married  soon— 
would  probably  have  stood  for  the 
borough  at  the  next  election.  That 
son's  existence  was  the  best  motive 
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that  could  be  alleged  for  making  new 
purchases  of  land  every  year  to  round 
oft'  the  estate.  It  is  a  dreary  thing 
to  live  on  doing  the  same  things  year 
after  year,  without  knowing  why  we 
do  them.  Perhaps  the  tragedy  of 
disappointed  youth  and  passion  is 
less  piteous  than  the  tragedy  of  dis- 
appointed age  and  worklliness. 

As  I  saw  into  the  desolation  of  my 
father's  heart,  I  felt  a  movement  of 
deep  pity  towards  him,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  affection — an 
affection  that  grew  and  strengthened 
in  spite  of  the  strange  bitterness  with 
which  he  regarded  me  in  the  first 
month  or  two  after  my  brother's 
death.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
softening  influence  of  my  compassion 
for  him — the  first  deep  compassion 
I  had  ever  felt — I  should  have  been 
stung  by  the  perception  that  my 
father  transferred  the  inheritance  of 
an  eldest  son  to  me  with  a  mortified 
sense  that  fate  had  compelled  him  to 
the  unwelcome  course  of  caring  for 
me  as  an  important  being.  It  was 
only  in  spite  of  himself  that  he  began 
to  think  of  me  with  anxious  regard. 
There  is  hardly  any  neglected  child, 
for  whom  death  has  made  vacant  a 
more  favoured  place,  that  will  not 
understand  what  I  mean. 

Gradually,  however,  my  new  de- 
ference to  his  wishes,  the  effect  of 
that  patience  which  was  born  of  my 
pity  for  him,  won  upon  his  affection, 
and  he  began  to  please  himself  with 
the  endeavour  to  make  me  fill  my 
brother's  place  as  fully  as  my  feebler 
personality  would  admit.  I  saw  that 
the  prospect  which  by-and-by  pre- 
sented itself  of  my  becoming  Bertha's 
husband  was  welcome  to  him,  and  he 
even  contemplated  in  my  case  what 
he  had  not  intended  in  my  brother's 
— that  his  son  and  daughter-in-law 
should  make  one  household  with  him. 
My  softened  feeling  towards  my 
father  made  this  the  happiest  time 
I  had  known  since  childhood ;—  these 
last  months  in  which  I  retained  the 
delicious  illusion  of  loving  Bertha,  of 
longing  and  doubting  and  hoping 
that  she  loved  me.  She  behaved 
with  a  certain  new  consciousness  and 
distance  towards  me  after  my  bro- 
ther's death  ;  and  I  too  was  under  a 
double  constraint — that  of  delicacy 
towards  my  brother's  memory,  and 
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of  anxiety  as  to  the  impression  my 
abrupt  words  had  left  on  her  mind. 
But  the  additional  screen  this  mu- 
tual reserve  erected  between  us  only 
brought  me  more  completely  under 
her  power  :  no  matter  how  empty 
the  adytum,  so  that  the  veil  be  thick 
enough.  So  absolute  is  our  soul's 
need  of  something  hidden  and  un- 
certain for  the  maintenance  of  that 
doubt  and  hope  and  effort  which  are 
the  breath  of  its  life,  that  if  the  whole 
future  were  laid  bare  to  us  beyond 
to-day,  the  interest  of  all  mankind 
would  be  bent  on  the  hours  that  lie 
between  ;  we  should  pant  after  the 
uncertainties  of  our  one  morning  and 
our  one  afternoon ;  we  should  rush 
fiercely  to  the  Exchange  for  our  last 
possibility  of  speculation,  of  success, 
of  disappointment ;  we  should  have 
a  glut  of  political  prophets  foretelling 
a  crisis  or  a  no-crisis  within  the  only 
twenty-four  hours  left  open  to  pro- 
phecy. Conceive  the  condition  of 
the  human  mind  if  all  propositions 
whatsoever  were  self-evident  except 
one,  which  was  to  become  self-evident 
at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  but 
in  the  mean  time  might  be  the  subject 
of  question,  of  hypothesis,  of  debate. 
Art  and  philosophy,  literature  and 
science,  would  fasten  like  bees  on 
that  one  proposition  that  had  the 
honey  of  probability  in  it,  and  be  the 
more  eager  because  their  enjoyment 
would  end  with  sunset.  Our  im- 
pulses, pur  spiritual  activities,  no 
more  adjust  themselves  to  the  idea 
of  their  future  nullity,  than  the  beat- 
ing of  our  heart,  or  the  irritability  of 
our  muscles. 

Bertha,  the  slim,  fair-haired  girl, 
whose  present  thoughts  and  emotions 
were  an  enigma  to  me  amidst  the 
fatiguing  obviousness  of  the  other 
minds  around  me,  was  as  absorbing 
to  me  as  a  single  unknown  to-day — 
as  a  single  hypothetic  proposition  to 
remain  problematic  till  sunset ;  and 
all  the  cramped,  hemmed-in  belief 
and  disbelief,  trust  and  distrust,  of 
my  nature,  welled  out  in  this  one 
narrow  channel. 

And  she  made  me  believe  that  she 
loved  me.  Without  ever  quitting 
her  tone  of  badinage  and  playful 
superiority,  she  intoxicated  me  with 
the  sense  that  I  was  necessary  to 
her,  that  she  was  never  at  ease  uii- 
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less  I  was  near  her,  submitting  to  her 
playful  tyranny.  It  costs  a  woman 
so  little  effort  to  besot  us  in  this 
way  !  A  half-repressed  word,  a  mo- 
ment's unexpected  silence,  even  an 
easy  fit  of  petulance  on  our  account, 
will  serve  us  as  hashish  for  a  long 
while.  Out  of  the  subtlest  web  of 
scarcely-perceptible  signs,  she  set  me 
weaving  the  fancy  thatshe  had  always 
unconsciously  loved  me  better  than 
Alfred,  but  that,  with  the  ignorant 
fluttered  sensibility  of  a  young  girl, 
she  had  been  imposed  on  by  the  charm 
that  lay  for  her  in  the  distinction 
of  being  admired  and  chosen  by  a 
man  who  made  so  brilliant  a  figure 
in  the  world  as  my  brother.  She 
satirised  herself  in  a  very  graceful 
way  for  her  vanity  and  ambition. 
What  was  it  to  me  that  I  had  the 
light  of  my  wretched  prevision  on  the 
fact  that  now  it  was  I  who  possessed 
at  least  all  but  the  personal  part 
of  my  brother's  advantages?  Our 
sweet  illusions  are  half  of  them  con- 
scious illusions,  like  effects  of  colour 
that  we  know  to  be  made  up  of  tin- 
sel, broken  glass,  and  rags. 

We  were  married  eighteen  months 
after  Alfred's  death,  one  cold,  clear 
morning  in  April,  when  there  came 
hail  and  sunshine  both  together;  and 
Bertha,  in  her  white  silk  and  pale- 
green  leaves,  and  the  pale  sunshine 
of  her  hair  and  eyes,  looked  like  the 
spirit  of  the  morning.  My  father 
was  happier  than  he  had  thought  of 
being  again  :  my  marriage,  he  felt 
sure,  would  complete  the  desirable 
modification  of  my  character,  and 
make  me  practical  and  worldly 
enough  to  take  my  place  in  society 
among  sane  men.  For  he  delighted 
in  Bertha's  tact  and  acuteness,  and 
felt  sure  she  would  be  mistress  of 
me,  and  make  me  what  she  chose  : 
I  was  only  twenty-one,  and  madly  in 
love  with  her.  Poor  father!  He 
kept  that  hope  a  little  while  after 
our  first  year  of  marriage,  and  it  was 
not  quite  extinct  when  paralysis 
came  and  saved  him  from  utter  dis- 
appointment. 

I  shall  hurry  through  the  rest  of 
my  story,  not  dwelling  so  much  as  I 
have  hitherto  done  on  my  inward 
experience.  When  people  are  well 
known  to  each  other,  they  talk -rather 
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of  what  befals  them  externally,  leav- 
ing their  feelings  and  sentiments  to 
be  inferred. 

We  lived  in  a  round  of  visits  for 
some  time  after  our  return  home, 
giving  splendid  dinner-parties,  and 
making  a  sensation  in  our  neighbour- 
hood by  the  new  lustre  of  our  equi- 
§age,  for  my  father  had  reserved  this 
isplay  of  his  increased  wealth  for 
the  period  of  his  son's  marriage  ;  and 
we  gave  our  acquaintances  liberal 
opportunity  for  remarking  that  it 
was  a  pity  I  made  so  poor  a  figure  as 
an  heir  and  a  bridegroom.  The  ner- 
vous fatigue  of  this  existence,  the 
insincerities  and  platitudes  which  I 
had  to  live  through  twice  over — 
through  my  inner  and  outward  sense 
— would  have  been  maddening  to  me, 
if  I  had  not  had  that  sort  of  intoxi- 
cated callousness  which  came  from 
the  delights  of  a  first  passion.  A 
bride  and  bridegroom,  surrounded 
by  all  the  appliances  of  wealth,  hur- 
ried through  the  day  by  the  whirl  of 
society,  filling  their  solitary  moments 
with  hastily-snatched  caresses,  are 
prepared  for  their  future  life  together, 
as  the  novice  is  prepared  for  the 
cloister,  by  experiencing  its  utmost 
contrast. 

Through  all  these  crowded  excited 
months,  Bertha's  inward  self  re- 
mained shrouded  from  me,  and  I  still 
read  her  thoughts  only  through  the 
language  of  her  lips  and  demeanour:  I 
had  still  the  delicious  human  interest 
of  wondering  whether  what  I  did  and 
said  pleased  her,  of  longing  to  hear 
a  word  of  affection,  of  giving  a  deli- 
cious exaggeration  of  meaning  to  her 
smile.  But  I  was  conscious  of  a 
growing  difference  in  her  manner  to- 
wards me ;  sometimes  strong  enough 
to  be  called  haughty  coldness,  cut- 
ting and  chilling  me  as  the  hail  had 
done  that  came  across  the  sunshine 
on  our  marriage  morning ;  some- 
times only  perceptible  in  the  dex- 
terous avoidance  of  a  tete-ci-lete  walk 
or  dinner,  to  which  I  had  been  look- 
ing forward.  I  had  been  deeply 
pained  by  this — had  even  felt  a  sort 
of  crushing  of  the  heart,  from  the 
sense  that  my  brief  day  of  happiness 
was  near  its  setting  ;  but  still  I  re- 
mained dependent  on  Bertha,  eager 
for  the  last  rays  of  a  bliss  that  would 
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soon  be  gone  for  ever,  hoping  and 
watching  for  some  after-glow  more 
beautiful  from  the  impending  night. 

I  remember — how  should  I  not  re- 
member?— the  time  when  that  de- 
pendence and  hope  utterly  left  me — 
when  the  sadness  I  hadfelt  in  Bertha's 
growing  estrangement  became  a  joy 
that  I  looked  back  upon  with  longing, 
as  a  man  might  look  back  on  the 
last  pains  in  a  paralysed  limb.  It 
was  just  after  the  close  of  my  father's 
last  illness,  which  necessarily  with- 
drew us  from  society,  and  threw  us 
more  upon  each  other.  It  was  the 
evening  of  my  father's  death.  On 
that  evening  the  veil  that  had 
shrouded  Bertha's  soul  from  me, 
and  made  me  find  in  her  alone 
among  my  fellow-beings  the  blessed 
possibility  of  mystery,  and  doubt,  and 
expectation,  was  first  withdrawn. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  first  day  since  the 
beginning  of  my  passion  for  her,  in 
which  that  passion  was  completely 
neutralised  by  the  presence  of  an 
absorbing  feeling  of  another  kind.  I 
had  been  watcning  by  my  father's 
death-bed  :  I  had  been  witnessing  the 
last  fitful  yearning  glances  that  his 
soul  had  cast  back  on  the  spent  in- 
heritance of  life — the  last  faint  con- 
sciousness of  love  that  he  had  gathered 
from  the  pressure  of  my  hand.  What 
are  all  our  personal  loves  when  we 
have~been  sharing  in  that  supreme 
agony  1  In  the  first  moments  when 
we  come  away  from  the  presence  of 
death,  every  other  relation  to  the 
living  is  merged,  to  our  feeling,  in  the 
great  relation  of  a  common  nature 
and  a  common  destiny. 

It  was  in  that  state  of  mind  that 
I  joined  Bertha  in  her  private  sitting- 
room.  She  was  seated  in  a  leaning 
posture  on  a  settee,  with  her  back 
towards  the  door ;  the  great  rich 
coils  of  her  blond  hair  surmounting 
her  small  neck,  visible  above  the 
back  of  the  settee.  I  remember,  as  I 
closed  the  door  behind  me,  a  cold 
tremulousness  seizing  me,  and  a 
vague  sense  of  being  hated  and  lonely 
— vague  and  strong,  like  a  presenti- 
ment. I  know  how  I  looked  at  that 
moment,  for  I  saw  myself  in  Bertha's 
thought  as  she  lifted  her  cutting 
grey  eyes,  and  looked  at  me  :  a 
miserable  ghost-seer,  surrounded  by 
phantoms  in  the  noon-day,  trembling 
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under  a  breeze  when  the  leaves  were 
still,  without  appetite  for  the  com- 
mon objects  of  human  desire,  but 
pining  after  the  moonbeams.  We 
were  front  to  front  with  each  other, 
and  judged  each  other.  The  terrible 
moment  of  complete  illumination  had 
come  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  the  dark- 
ness had  hidden  no  landscape  from 
me,  but  only  a  blank  prosaic  wall : 
from  that  evening  forth,  through  the 
sickening  years  that  followed,  I  saw 
all  round  the  narrow  room  of  this 
woman's  soul — saw  petty  artifice  and 
mere  negation  where  I  had  delighted 
to  believe  in  coy  sensibilities,  and  in 
wit  at  war  with  latent  feeling — saw  the 
light  floating  vanities  of  the  girl  de- 
fining themselves  into  the  systematic 
coquetry,  the  scheming  selfishness,  of 
the  woman — saw  repulsion  and  an- 
tipathy hardening  into  cruel  hatred, 
giving  pain  only  for  the  sake  of 
wreaking  itself. 

For  Bertha  too,  after  her  kind, 
felt  the  bitterness  of  disillusion.  She 
had  believed  that  my  wild  poet's 
passion  for  her  would  make  me  her 
slave ;  and  that,  being  her  slave,  I 
should  execute  her  will  in  all  things. 
With  the  essential  shallowness  of  a 
negative,  unimaginative  nature,  she 
was  unable  to  conceive  the  fact  that 
sensibilities  were  anything  else  than 
weaknesses.  She  had  thought  my 
weaknesses  would  put  me  in  her 
power,  and  she  found  them  un- 
manageable forces.  Our  positions 
were  reversed.  Before  marriage,  she 
had  completely  mastered  my  imagi- 
nation, for  she  was  a  secret  to  me ; 
and  I  created  the  unknown  thought 
before  which  I  trembled,  as  if  it  were 
hers.  But  now  that  her  soul  was 
kid  open  to  me,  now  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  share  the  privacy  of  her 
motives,  to  follow  all  the  petty  de- 
vices that  preceded  her  words  and 
acts,  she  found  herself  powerless  with 
me,  except  to  produce  in  me  the 
chill  shudder  of  repulsion — power- 
less, because  I  could  be  acted  on  by 
no  lever  within  her  reach.  I  was 
dead  to  worldly  ambitions,  to  social 
vanities,  to  all  the  incentives  within 
the  compass  of  her  narrow  imagina- 
tion, and  I  lived  under  influences 
utterly  invisible  to  her. 

She  was  really  pitiable  to  have 
such  a  husband,  and  so  all  the  world 
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thought.  A  graceful,  brilliant  woman, 
like  Bertha,  who  smiled  on  morning 
callers,  made  a  figure  in  ball-rooms, 
and  was  capable  of  that  light  repartee 
which,  from  such  a  woman,  is  accept- 
ed as  wit,  was  secure  of  carrying  off 
all  sympathy  from  a  husband  who 
was  sickly,  abstracted,  and,  as  some 
suspected,  crack-brained.  Even  the 
servants  in  our  house  gave  her  the 
balance  of  their  regard  and  pity. 
For  there  were  no  audible  quarrels 
between  us ;  our  alienation,  our  re- 
pulsion from  each  other,  lay  within 
the  silence  of  our  own  hearts ;  and  if 
the  mistress  went  out  a  great  deal, 
and  seemed  to  dislike  the  master's 
society,  was  it  not  natural,  poor 
thing  1  The  master  was  odd.  I  was 
kind  and  just  to  my  dependants,  but 
I  excited  in  them  a  shrinking,  half- 
contemptuous  pity  ;  for  this  class  of 
men  and  women  are  but  slightly  de- 
termined in  their  estimate  of  others 
by  general  considerations  of  charac- 
ter. They  judge  of  persons  as  they 
judge  of  coins,  and  value  those  who 
pass  current  at  a  high  rate. 

After  a  time  I  interfered  so  little 
with  Bertha's  habits,  that  it  might 
seem  wonderful  how  her  hatred  to- 
wards me  could  grow  so  intense  and 
active  as  it  did.  But  she  had  begun 
to  suspect,  by  some  involuntary  be- 
trayals of  mine,  that  there  was  an 
abnormal  power  of  penetration  in 
me — that  fitfully,  at  least,  I  was 
strangely  cognisant  of  her  thoughts 
and  intentions,  and  she  began  to  be 
haunted  by  a  terror  of  me,  which 
alternated  every  now  and  then  with 
defiance.  She  meditated  continually 
how  the  incubus  could  be  shaken  off 
her  life — how  she  could  be  freed  from 
this  hateful  bond  to  a  being  whom 
she  at  once  despised  as  an  imbecile, 
and  dreaded  as  an  inquisitor.  For  a 
long  while  she  lived  in  the  hope  that 
my  evident  wretchedness  would  drive 
me  to  the  commission  of  suicide  ; 
but  suicide  was  not  in  my  nature. 
I  was  too  completely  swayed  by  the 
sense  that  I  was  in  the  grasp  of  un- 
known forces,  to  believe  in  my  power 
of  self-release.  Towards  my  own 
destiny  I  had  become  entirely  pas- 
sive ;  for  my  one  ardent  desire  had 
spent  itself,  and  impulse  no  longer 
predominated  over  knowledge.  For 
this  reason  I  never  thought  of  taking 
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any  steps  towards  a  complete  separa- 
tion, which  would  have  made  our 
alienation  evident  to  the  world.  Why 
should  I  rush  for  help  to  a  new 
course,  when  I  was  only  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  a  deed  which 
had  been  the  act  of  my  intensest 
will?  That  would  have  been  the 
logic  of  one  who  had  desires  to 
gratify,  and  I  had  no  desires.  But 
Bertha  and  I  lived  more  and  more 
aloof  from  each  other.  The  rich  find 
it  easy  to  live  married  and  apart. 

That  course  of  our  life  which  I 
have  indicated  in  a  few  sentences 
filled  the  space  of  years.  So  much 
misery  —  so  slow  and  hideous  a 
growth  of  hatred  and  sin,  may  be 
compressed  into  a  sentence !  And 
men  judge  of  each  other's  lives 
through  this  summary  medium.  They 
epitomise  the  experience  of  their 
fellow-mortal,  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  him  in  neat  syntax,  and  feel 
themselves  wise  and  virtuous — con- 
querors over  the  temptations  they 
define  in  well-selected  predicates. 
Seven  years  of  wretchedness  glide 
glibly  over  the  lips  of  the  man  who 
has  never  counted  them  out  in 
moments  of  chill  disappointment,  of 
head  and  heart  throbbings,  of  dread 
and  vain  wrestling,  of  remorse  and 
despair.  We  learn  words  by  rote, 
but  not  their  meaning  ;  that  must  be 
paid  for  with  our  life-blood,  and 
printed  in  the  subtle  fibres  of  our 
nerves. 

But  I  will  hasten  to  finish  my 
story.  Brevity  is  justified  at  once 
to  those  who  readily  understand,  and 
to  those  who  will  never  understand. 

Some  years  after  my  father's  death, 
I  was  sitting  by  the  dim  firelight  in 
my  library  one  January  evening — 
sitting  in  the  leather  chair  that  used 
to  be  my  father's — when  Bertha  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  and  advanced  towards  me. 
I  knew  the  ball-dress  she  had  on — 
the  white  ball-dress,  with  the  green 
jewels,  shone  upon  by  the  light  of 
the  wax  candle  which  lit  up  the 
medallion  of  the  dying  Cleopatra  on 
the  mantelpiece.  Why  did  she  come 
to  me  before  going  out  ?  I  had  not 
seen  her  in  the  library,  which  was 
my  habitual  place,  for  months.  Why 
did  she  stand  before  me  with  the 
candle  in  her  hand,  with  her  cruel 
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contemptuous  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and 
the  glittering  serpent,  like  a  familiar 
demon,  on  her  breast  ?  For  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  this  fulfilment  of  my 
vision  at  Vienna  marked  some  dread- 
ful crisis  in  my  fate,  but  I  saw  no- 
thing in  Bertha's  mind,  as  she  stood 
before  me,  except  scorn  for  the  look 
of  overwhelming  misery  with  which 
I  sat  before  her.  ..."  Fool,  idiot, 
why  don't  you  kill  yourself,  then  1 " 
— that  was  her  thought.  But  at 
length  her  thoughts  reverted  to  her 
errand,  and  she  spoke  aloud.  The 
apparently  indifferent  nature  of  the 
errand  seemed  to  make  a  ridiculous 
anticlimax  to  my  prevision  and  my 
agitation. 

"  I  have  had  to  hire  a  new  maid. 
Fletcher  is  going  to  be  married,  and 
she  wants  me  to  ask  you  to  let  her 
husband  have  the  public-house  and 
farm  at  Molton.  I  wish  him  to  have 
it.  You  must  give  the  promise  now, 
because  Fletcher  is  going  to-morrow 
morning — and  quickly,  because  I'm 
in  a  hurry." 

"  Very  well  ;  you  may  promise 
her,"  I  said,  indifferently,  and  Bertha 
swept  out  of  the  library  again. 

I  always  shrank  from  the  sight  of 
a  new  person,  and  all  the  more  when 
it  was  a  person  whose  mental  life 
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tha's  mind  towards  this  woman  a 
mingled  feeling  of  fear  and  depend- 
ence, and  that  this  feeling  was  as- 
sociated with  ill-defined  images  of 
candle-light  scenes  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  the  locking-up  of  some- 
thing in  Bertha's  cabinet.  My  inter- 
views with  my  wife  had  become  so 
brief  and  so  rarely  solitary,  that  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  perceiving 
these  images  in  her  mind  with  more 
defmiteness.  The  recollections  of 
the  past  become  contracted  in  the 
rapidity  of  thought  till  they  some- 
times bear  hardly  a  more  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  external  reality 
than  the  forms  of  an  oriental  alpha- 
bet to  the  objects  that  suggested 
them. 

Besides,  for  the  last  year  or  more 
a  modification  had  been  going  for- 
ward in  my  mental  condition,  and 
was  growing  more  and  more  marked. 
My  insight  into  the  minds  of  those 
around  me  was  becoming  dimmer 
and  more  fitful,  and  the  ideas  that 
crowded  my  double  consciousness  be- 
came less  and  less  dependent  on  any 
personal  contact.  All  that  was  per- 
sonal in  me  seemed  to  be  suffering  a 
gradual  death,  so  that  I  was  losing 
the  organ  through  which  the  per- 
sonal agitations  and  projects  of  others 
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sight  with  worldly  ignorant  triviali- 
ties. But  I  shrank  especially  from 
the  sight  of  this  new  maid,  because 
her  advent  had  been  announced  to 
me  at  a  moment  to  which  I  could 
not  cease  to  attach  some  fatality  :  I 
had  a  vague  dread  that  I  should  find 
her  mixed  up  with  the  dreary  drama 
of  my  life— that  some  new  sickening 
vision  would  reveal  her  to  me  as  an 
evil  genius.  When  at  last  I  did  un- 
avoidably meet  her,  the  vague  dread 
was  changed  into  definite  disgust. 
She  was  a  tall,  wiry,  dark-eyed 
woman,  this  Mrs  Archer,  with  a  face 
handsome  enough  to  give  her  coarse 
hard  nature  the  odious  finish  of  bold, 
self-confident  coquetry.  That  was 
enough  to  make  me  avoid  her,  quite 
apart  from  the  contemptuous  feeling 
with  which  she  contemplated  me.  I 
seldom  saw  her ;  but  I  perceived  that 
she  rapidly  became  a  favourite  with 
her  mistress,  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  or  nine  months,  I  began  to  be 
aware  that  there  had  arisen  in  Ber- 


relief  from  wearisome  insight,  there 
was  a  new  development  of  what  I 
concluded — as  I  have  since  found 
rightly — to  be  a  prevision  of  external 
scenes.  It  was  as  if  the  relation  be- 
tween me  and  my  fellow-men  was 
more  and  more  deadened,  and  my 
relation  to  what  we  call  the  inani- 
mate was  quickened  into  new  life. 
The  more  I  lived  apart  from  society, 
and  in  proportion  as  my  wretchedness 
subsided  from  the  violent  throb  of 
agonised  passion  into  the  dulness  of 
habitual  pain,  the  more  frequent  and 
vivid  became  such  visions  as  that  I 
had  had  of  Prague — of  strange  cities, 
of  sandy  plains,  of  gigantic  ruins,  of 
midnight  skies  with  strange  bright 
constellations,  of  mountain-passes,  of 
grassy  nooks  flecked  with  the  after- 
noon sunshine  through  the  boughs  : 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes, 
and  in  all  of  them  one  presence 
seemed  to  weigh  on  me  in  all  these 
mighty  shapes — the  presence  of  some- 
thing unknown  and  pitiless.  For 
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continual  suffering  had  annihilated 
religious  faith  within  me :  to  the 
utterly  miserable — the  unloving  and 
the  unloved — there  is  no  religion  pos- 
sible, no  worship,  but  a  worship  of 
devils.  And  beyond  all  these,  and 
continually  recurring,  was  the  vision 
of  my  death — the  pangs,  the  suffoca- 
tion, the  last  struggle,  when  life 
would  be  grasped  at  in  vain. 

Things  were  in  this  state  near  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year.  I  had  become 
entirely  free  from  insight,  from  my 
abnormal  cognisance  of  any  other 
consciousness  than  my  own,  and  in- 
stead of  intruding  involuntarily  into 
the  world  of  other  minds,  was  living 
continually  in  my  own  solitary  future. 
Bertha  was  aware  that  I  was  greatly 
changed.  To  my  surprise  she  had  of 
late  seemed  to  seek  opportunities  of 
remaining  in  my  society,  and  had 
cultivated  that  kind  of  distant  yet 
familiar  talk  which  is  customary 
between  a  husband  and  wife  who 
live  in  polite  and  irrevocable  aliena- 
tion. I  bore  this  with  languid  sub- 
mission, and  without  feeling  enough 
interest  in  her  motives  to  be  roused 
into  keen  observation ;  yet  I  could 
not  help  perceiving  something  trium- 
phant and  excited  in  her  carriage  and 
the  expression  of  her  face — something 
too  subtle  to  express  itself  in  words 
or  tones,  but  giving  one  the  idea  that 
she  lived  in  a  state  of  expectation  or 
hopeful  suspense.  My  chief  feeling 
was  satisfaction  that  her  inner  self 
was  once  more  shut  out  from  me ; 
and  I  almost  revelled  for  the  moment 
in  the  absent  melancholy  that  made 
me  answer  her  at  cross  purposes,  and 
betray  utter  ignorance  of  what  she 
had  been  saying.  I  remember  well 
the  look  and  the  smile  with  which 
she  one  day  said,  after  a  mistake  of 
this  kind  on  my  part :  "  I  used  to 
think  you  were  a  clairvoyant,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  you  were 
so  bitter  against  other  clairvoy- 
ants, wanting  to  keep  your  mono- 
poly ;  but  I  see  now  you  have  become 
rather  duller  than  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

I  said  nothing  in  reply.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  her  recent  obtru- 
sion of  herself  upon  me  might  have 
been  prompted  by  the  wish  to  test 
my  power  of  detecting  some  of  her 
secrets ;  but  I  let  the  thought  drop 
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again  at  once  :  her  motives  and  her 
deeds  had  no  interest  for  me,  and 
whatever  pleasures  she  might  be 
seeking,  I  had  no  wish  to  baulk  her. 
There  was  still  pity  in  my  soul  for 
every  living  thing,  and  Bertha  was 
living — was  surrounded  with  possi- 
bilities of  misery. 

Just  at  this  time  there  occurred  an 
event  which  roused  me  somewhat 
from  my  inertia,  and  gave  me  an  in- 
terest in  the  passing  moment  that  I 
had  thought  impossible  for  me.  It 
was  a  visit  from  Charles  Meunier, 
who  had  written  me  word  that  he 
was  coming  to  England  for  relaxa- 
tion from  too  strenuous  labour,  and 
would  like  to  see  me.  Meunier  had 
now  a  European  reputation  ;  but  his 
letter  to  me  expressed  that  keen  re- 
membrance of  an  early  regard,  an 
early  debt  of  sympathy,  which  is  in- 
separable from  nobility  of  character : 
and  I  too  felt  as  if  his  presence  would 
be  to  me  like  a  transient  resurrec- 
tion into  a  happier  pre-existence. 

He  came,  and  as  far  as  possible,  I 
renewed  our  old  pleasure  of  making 
tete-a-tete  excursions,  though,  instead 
of  mountains  and  glaciers  and  the 
wide  blue  lake,  we  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  mere  slopes  and  ponds 
and  artificial  plantations.  The  years 
had  changed  us  both,  but  with  what 
different  result !  Meuuier  was  now 
a  brilliant  figure  in  society,  to  whom 
elegant  women  pretended  to  listen, 
and  whose  acquaintance  was  boasted 
of  by  noblemen  ambitious  of  brains. 
He  repressed  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy all  betrayal  of  the  shock  which 
I  am  sure  he  must  have  received 
from  our  meeting,  or  of  a  desire  to 
penetrate  into  my  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  sought  by  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  his  charming  social 
powers  to  make  our  reunion  agree- 
able. Bertha  was  much  struck  by 
the  unexpected  fascinations  of  a  visi- 
tor whom  she  had  expected  to  find 
presentable  only  on  the  score  of  his 
celebrity,  and  put  forth  all  her  co- 
quetries and  accomplishments.  Ap- 
Earently  she  succeeded  in  attracting 
is  admiration,  for  his  manner  to- 
wards her  was  attentive  and  flatter- 
ing. The  effect  of  his  presence  on 
me  was  so  benignant,  especially  in 
those  renewals  of  our  old  tete-h-tetc 
wanderings,  when  he  poured  forth  to 
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me  wonderful  narratives  of  his  pro- 
fessional experience,  that  more  than 
once,  when  his  talk  turned  on  the 
psychological  relations  of  disease,  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that,  if  his 
stay  with  me  were  long  enough,  I 
might  possibly  bring  myself  to  tell 
this  man  the  secrets  of  my  lot.  Might 
there  not  lie  some  remedy  for  me, 
too,  in  his  science  1  Might  there  not 
at  least  lie  some  comprehension  and 
sympathy  ready  for  me  in  his  large 
and  susceptible  mind  1  But  the 
thought  only  flickered  feebly  now 
aud  then,  and  died  out  before  it  could 
become  a  wish.  The  horror  I  had 
of  again  breaking  in  on  the  privacy 
of  another  soul,  made  me,  by  an  irra- 
tional instinct,  draw  the  shroud  of 
concealment  more  closely  around  my 
own,  as  we  automatically  perform 
the  gesture  we  feel  to  be  wanting  in 
another. 

When  Meunier's  visit  was  ap- 
proaching its  conclusion,  there  hap- 
pened an  event  which  caused  some 
excitement  in  our  household,  owing 
to  the  surprisingly  strong  effect  it 
appeared  to  produce  on  Bertha — on 
Bertha,  the  self-possessed,  who  usu- 
ally seemed  inaccessible  to  feminine 
agitations,  and  did  even  her  hate  in 
a  self-restrained  hygienic  manner. 
This  event  was  the  sudden  severe 
illness  of  her  maid,  Mrs  Archer.  I 
have  reserved  to  this  moment  the 
mention  of  a  circumstance  which  had 
forced  itself  on  my  notice  shortly 
before  Meunier's  arrival,  namely, 
that  there  had  been  some  quarrel 
between  Bertha  and  this  maid,  ap- 
parently during  a  visit  to  a  dis- 
tant family,  in  which  she  had  accom- 
panied her  mistress.  I  had  over- 
heard Archer  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  insolence,  which  I  should  have 
thought  an  adequate  reason  for  im- 
mediate dismissal.  No  dismissal  fol- 
lowed ;  on  the  contrary,  Bertha 
seemed  to  be  silently  putting  up 
with  personal  inconveniences  from 
the  exhibitions  of  this  woman's  tem- 
per. I  was  the  more  astonished  to 
observe  that  her  illness  seemed  a 
cause  of  strong  solicitude  to  Bertha ; 
that  she  was  at  the  bedside  night 
and  day,  and  would  allow  no  one 
else  to  officiate  as  head-nurse.  It 
happened  that  our  family  doctor  was 
out  on  a  holiday,  an  accident  which 
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made  Meunier's  presence  in  the  house 
doubly  welcome,  and  he  apparently 
entered  into  the  case  with  an  inte- 
rest which  seemed  so  much  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  professional  feel- 
ing, that  one  day  when  he  had  fallen 
into  a  long  fit  of  silence  after  visit- 
ing her,  I  said  to  him, 

"Is  this  a  very  peculiar  case  of 
disease,  Meunier?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  "it  is  an 
attack  of  peritonitis,  which  will  be 
fatal,  but  which  does  not  differ  phy- 
sically from  many  other  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  observation. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  on  my 
mind.  I  want  to  make  an  experi- 
ment on  this  woman,  if  you  will  give 
me  permission.  It  can  do  her  no 
harm — will  give  her  no  pain — for  I 
shall  not  make  it  until  life  is  extinct 
to  all  purposes  of  sensation.  I  want 
to  try  the  effect  of  transfusing  blood 
into  her  arteries  after  the  heart  has 
ceased  to  beat  for  some  minutes.  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  again  and 
again  with  animals  that  have  died  of 
this  disease,  with  astounding  results, 
and  I  want  to  try  it  on  a  human 
subject.  I  have  the  small  tubes 
necessary,  in  a  case  I  have  with  me, 
and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  could 
be  prepared  readily.  I  should  use 
my  own  blood — take  it  from  my  own 
arm.  This  woman  won't  live  through 
the  night,  I'm  convinced,  and  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  your  assistance  in 
making  the  experiment.  I  can't  do 
without  another  hand,  but  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  well  to  call  in  a  medi- 
cal assistant  from  among  your  pro- 
vincial doctors.  A  disagreeable,  fool- 
ish version  of  the  thing  might  get 
abroad." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  my  wife  on 
the  subject  1 "  I  said,  "  because  she 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive 
about  this  woman  :  she  has  been  a 
favourite  maid." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Meu- 
nier,  "I  don't  want  her  to  know 
about  it.  There  are  always  insuper- 
able difficulties  with  women  in  these 
matters,  and  the  effect  on  the  sup- 
posed dead  body  may  be  startling. 
You  and  I  will  sit  up  together,  and 
be  in  readiness.  When  certain  symp- 
toms appear  I  shall  take  you  in,  and 
at  the  right  moment  we  must  manage 
to  get  every  one  else  out  of  the  room." 
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I  need  not  give  our  farther  conver- 
sation on  the  subject.  He  entered 
very  fully  into  the  details,  and  over- 
came my  repulsion  from  them,  by 
exciting  in  me  a  mingled  awe  and 
curiosity  concerning  the  possible  re- 
sults of  his  experiment. 

We  prepared  everything,  and  he 
instructed  me  in  my  part  as  assistant. 
He  had  not  told  Bertha  of  his  ab- 
solute conviction  that  Archer  would 
not  survive  through  the  night,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  patient  and  take  a  night's  rest. 
But  she  was  obstinate,  suspecting 
the  fact  that  death  was  at  hand,  and 
supposing  that  he  wished  merely  to 
save  her  nerves.  She  refused  to 
leave  the  sick-room.  Meunier  and  I 
sat  up  together  in  the  library,  he 
making  frequent  visits  to  the  sick- 
room, and  returning  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  case  was  taking  pre- 
cisely the  course  he  expected.  Once 
he  said  to  me,  "  Can  you  imagine  any 
cause  of  ill  feeling  this  woman  has 
against  her  mistress,  who  is  so  de- 
voted to  her?" 

"  I  think  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing between  them  before  her 
illness.  Why  do  you  ask  1 " 

"  Because  I  have  observed  for  the 
last  five  or  six  hours — since,  I  fancy, 
she  has  lost  all  hope  of  recovery — 
there  seems  a  strange  prompting  in 
her  to  say  something  which  pain  and 
failing  strength  forbid  her  to  utter  ; 
and  there  is  a  look  of  hideous 
meaning  in  her  eyes,  which  she  turns 
continually  towards  her  mistress.  In 
this  disease  the  mind  often  remains 
singularly  clear  to  the  last.  " 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  an  indica- 
tion of  malevolent  feeling  in  her,"  I 
said.  "She  is  a  woman  who  has 
always  inspired  me  with  distrust  and 
dislike,  but  she  managed  to  insinuate 
herself  into  her  mistress's  favour." 
He  remained  silent  after  this,  looking 
at  the  fire  with  an  air  of  absorption, 
till  he  went  up-stairs  again.  He  re- 
mained away  longer  than  usual,  and 
on  returning,  said  to  me  quietly, 
"  Come  now." 

I  followed  him  to  the  chamber 
where  death  was  hovering.  The 
dark  hangings  of  the  large  bed  made 
a  background  that  gave  a  strong 
relief  to  Bertha's  pale  face  as  I  en- 
tered. She  started  forward  as  she 
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saw  me  enter,  and  then  looked  at 
Meunier  with  an  expression  of  angry 
inquiry ;  but  he  lifted  up  his  hand  as 
if  to  impose  silence,  while  he  fixed 
his  glance  on  the  dying  woman  and 
felt  her  pulse.  The  face  was  pinched 
and  ghastly,  a  cold  perspiration  was 
on  the  forehead,  and  the  eyelids 
were  lowered  so  as  almost  to  conceal 
the  large  dark  eyes.  After  a  minute 
or  two,  Meunier  walked  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  where  Bertha 
stood,  and  with  his  usual  air  of  gentle 
politeness  towards  her  begged  her  to 
leave  the  patient  under  our  care — 
everything  should  be  done  for  her — 
she  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  be 
conscious  of  an  affectionate  presence. 
Bertha  was  hesitating,  apparently 
almost  willing  to  believe  his  assur- 
ance and  to  comply.  She  looked 
round  at  the  ghastly  dying  face,  as  if 
to  read  the  confirmation  of  that 
assurance,  when  for  a  moment  the 
lowered  eyelids  were  raised  again, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  eyes  were 
looking  towards  Bertha,  but  blankly. 
A  shudder  passed  through  Bertha's 
frame,  and  sne  returned  to  her  station 
near  the  pillow,  tacitly  implying  that 
she  would  not  leave  the  room. 

The  eyelids  were  lifted  no  more. 
Once  I  looked  at  Bertha,  as  she 
watched  the  face  of  the  dying  one. 
She  wore  a  rich  peignoir,  and  her 
blond  hair  was  half  covered  by  a 
lace  cap  :  in  her  attire  she  was,  as 
always,  an  elegant  woman,  fit  to 
figure  in  a  picture  of  modern  aristo- 
cratic life  :  out  I  asked  myself  how 
that  face  of  hers  could  ever  have 
seemed  to  me  the  face  of  a  woman 
born  of  woman,  with  memories  of 
childhood,  capable  of  pain,  needing 
to  be  fondled  ?  The  features  at  that 
moment  looked  so  preternatural  ly 
sharp,  the  eyes  were  so  hard  and 
eager — she  looked  like  a  cruel  im- 
mortal, finding  her  spiritual  feast  in 
the  agonies  of  a  dying  race.  For 
across  those  hard  features  there  came 
something  like  a  flash  when  the  last 
hour  had  been  breathed  out,  and  we 
all  felt  that  the  dark  veil  had  com- 
pletely fallen.  What  secret  was  there 
between  Bertha  and  this  woman  ?  I 
turned  my  eyes  from  her  with  a 
horrible  dread  lest  my  insight  should 
return,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  see 
what  had  been  breeding  about  two 
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unloving  women's  hearts.  I  felt  that 
Bertha  had  been  watching  for  the 
moment  of  death  as  the  sealing  of  her 
secret :  I  thanked  Heaven  it  could 
remain  sealed  for  me. 

Meunier  said  quietly,  "  Gone."  He 
then  gave  his  arm  to  Bertha,  and  she 
submitted  to  be  led  out  of  the  room. 

I  suppose  it  was  at  her  order  that 
two  female  attendants  came  into  the 
room,  and  dismissed  the  younger  one 
who  had  been  present  before.  When 
they  entered,  Meunier  had  already 
opened  the  artery  in  the  long  thin 
neck  that  lay  rigid  on  the  pillow,  and 
I  dismissed  them,  ordering  them  to 
remain  at  a  distance  till  we  rang  : 
the  doctor,  I  said,  had  an  operation 
to  perform — he  was  not  sure  about 
the  death.  For  the  next  twenty 
minutes  I  forgot  everything  but 
Meunier  and  the  experiment  in  which 
he  was  so  absorbed,  that  I  think  his 
senses  would  have  been  closed  against 
all  sounds  or  sights  that  had  no  re- 
lation to  it.  It  was  my  task  at  first 
to  keep  up  the  artificial  respiration 
in  the  body  after  the  transfusion  had 
been  effected,  but  presently  Meunier 
relieved  ine,  and  I  could  see  the  won- 
drous slow  return  of  life  :  the  breast 
began  to  heave,  the  inspirations  be- 
came stronger,  the  eyelids  quivered, 
and  the  soul  seemed  to  have  returned 
beneath  them.  The  artificial  respira- 
tion was  withdrawn  :  still  the  breath- 
ing continued,  and  there  was  a 
movement  of  the  lips. 

Just  then  I  heard  the  handle  of 
the  door  moving  :  I  suppose  Bertha 
had  heard  from  the  women  that  they 
had  been  dismissed :  probably  a 
vague  fear  had  arisen  in  her  mind, 
for  she  entered  with  a  look  of  alarm. 
She  came  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
gave  a  stifled  cry. 

The  dead  woman's  eyes  were  wide 
open,  and  met  hers  in  full  recognition 
— the  recognition  of  hate.  With  a 
sudden  strong  effort,  the  hand  that 
Bertha  had  thought  for  ever  still  was 
pointed  towards  her,  and  the  haggard 
iace  moved.  The  gasping  eager  voice 
said, 

"  You  mean  to  poison  your  hus- 
band ....  the  poison  is  in  the 
black  cabinet  ....  I  got  it  for  you 
....  you  laughed  at  me,  and  told 
lies  about  me  behind  my  back,  to 
make  me  disgusting  ....  because 


you  were  jealous  ....  are  you  sorry 
.  .  .  now?" 

The  lips  continued  to  murmur,  but 
the  sounds  were  no  longer  distinct. 
Soon  there  was  no  sound — only  a 
slight  movement :  the  flame  had 
leaped  out,  and  was  being  extin- 
guished the  faster.  The  wretched 
woman's  heart-strings  had  been  set 
to  hatred  and  vengeance  ;  the  spirit 
of  life  had  swept  the  chords  for  an 
instant,  and  was  gone  again  for  ever. 
Good  God  !  This  is  what  it  is  to 
live  again  ...  to  wake  up  with  our 
unstilled  thirst  upon  us,  with  our 
unuttered  curses  rising  to  our  lips, 
with  our  muscles  ready  to  act  out 
their  half-committed  sins. 

Bertha  stood  pale  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  quivering  and  helpless,  despair- 
ing of  devices,  like  a  cunning  animal 
whose  hiding-places  are  surrounded 
by  swift  -  advancing  flame.  Even 
Meunier  looked  paralysed ;  life  for 
that  moment  ceased  to  be  a  scientific 
problem  to  him.  As  for  me,  this 
scene  seemed  of  one  texture  with  the 
rest  of  my  existence  :  horror  was  my 
familiar,  and  this  new  revelation  was 
only  like  an  old  pain  recurring  with 
new  circumstances. 


Since  then  Bertha  and  I  have  lived 
apart — she  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood, the  mistress  of  half  our  wealth, 
I  as  a  wanderer  in  foreign  countries, 
until  I  came  to  this  Devonshire  nest 
to  die.  Bertha  lives  pitied  and 
admired — for  what  had  I  against  that 
charming  woman,  whom  every  one 
but  myself  could  have  been  happy 
with  ?  There  had  been  no  witness  of 
the  scene  in  the  dying  room  except 
Meunier,  and  while  Meunier  lived,  his 
lips  were  sealed  by  a  promise  to  me. 

Once  or  twice,  weary  of  wandering, 
I  rested  in  a  favourite  spot,  and  my 
heart  went  out  towards  the  men  and 
women  and  children  whose  faces 
were  becoming  familiar  to  me  :  but 
I  was  driven  away  again  in  terror  at 
the  approach  of  my  old  insight — 
driven  away  to  live  continually  with 
the  one  Unknown  Presence  revealed 
and  yet  hidden  by  the  moving  cur- 
tain of  the  earth  and  sky.  Till  at 
last  disease  took  hold  of  me  and 
forced  me  to  rest  here — forced  me  to 
live  in  dependence  on  my  servants. 
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And  then  the  curse  of  insight — of  my 
double  consciousness,  came  again,  and 
has  never  left  me.  I  know  all  their 
narrow  thoughts,  their  feeble  regard, 
their  half- wearied  pity. 
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It  is  the  20th  of  September  1850. 
I  know  these  figures  I  have  just 
w.ritten,  as  if  they  were  a  long  familiar 
inscription.  I  have  seen  them  on 
this  page  in  my  desk  unnumbered 
times,  when  the  scene  of  my  dying 
struggle  has  opened  upon  me.  .  .  . 
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DR  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures 
were  listened  to  by  crowded  and  en- 
thusiastic congregations;  they  fur- 
nished for  some  time  the  prominent 
subject  of  conversation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  they  cannot  fail 
to  have  had  a  considerable  influence, 
and  an  influence  at  Oxford  is  one 
which  gradually  pervades  the  whole 
country.  Dr  Mausel,  moreover,  has 
established  for  himself  the  reputation 
of  a  profound  thinker,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  a  learned  metaphysician.  Selected 
to  write  the  article  "  Metaphysics  "  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  ;  selected  to  be  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Hamilton, — the  philosopher 
of  Magdalen  College  stands  before  the 
public  at  large  as  one  invested  with 
whatever  authority  the  learning  of 
the  schools,  past  and  present,  can  be- 
stow. It  is  possible  that  Dr  Mansel 
may  be  more  distinguished  for  the 
erudition  of  an  historian  of  philosophy, 
than  for  those  acute  powers  of  reason- 
ing which  constitute  a  man  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  philosopher,  or  which 
enable  him  to  walk  with  an  assured 
tread,  and  a  straightforward  course, 
amongst  the  shadowy  abstractions 
which  metaphysics  are  wont  to  con- 
jure up  around  us.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  present  series  of  Bampton 
Lectures,  on  account  both  of  the 
author  and  the  subject  of  them,  have 
a  claim  upon  our  especial  attention  ; 
and  if  some  of  the  positions  main- 
tained in  them  appear  to  us  erroneous 
— erroneous,  and  not  without  an  evil 
tendency — we  need  make  no  apology 
for  entering  into  controversy  with 
them. 

Let  all  due  acknowledgments  be 


made  to  the  scholastic  learning  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  vigorous  style  in 
which  he  has  clothed  a  very  abstruse 
class  of  ideas.  We  occasionally  have 
to  regret  a  want  of  distinctness ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  preacher  were  added  to  those 
of  the  essayist,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  a  few  passages  of  obscurity.  It  is 
not  our  wish  to  detract  in  the  least 
from  the  literary  merit  or  reputation 
of  the  volume  before  us.  We  have 
simply  to  deal  with  the  substantial 
thought  it  gives  us,  with  the  line  of 
reasoning  it  puts  forth.  We  dissent 
from  Dr  Mansel  in  the  explanation 
he  has  given  us  of  the  "  Limits  of 
Eeligious  Thought,"  or  the  limits  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  knowledge  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  He  has, 
to  our  apprehension,  so  restricted 
these  limits,  as  to  render  a  system  of 
revealed  religion  as  impossible  as  a 
system  of  religion  based  on  the  un- 
aided exercise  of  the  human  intellect. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  limits 
that  he  has  described,  for  a  limit 
would  imply  some  capacity  for  theo- 
logical knowledge ;  whereas  he  has 
virtually  asserted  that  we  have  no 
capacity  whatever  for  reasoning  upon 
theology.  We  can  only  repeat  pro- 
positions that  we  do  not  understand, 
or  adopt,  for  our  guidance,  certain 
other  propositions  which  we  do  under- 
stand, but  which  are  adaptations  to 
the  human  intellect,  and  of  which  we 
can  never  know  how  far  they  have, 
or  have  not,  an  objective  truth. 

Such  conclusions  as  these  we  may 
be  excused  for  controverting.  We 
firmly  believe  them  to  be  erroneous 
as  well  as  mischievous.  Such  a  de- 
fence of  revealed  religion  ends  in  a 
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sacrifice  of  all  religion  whatever.  It 
is  open  to  Dr  Mansel,  or  any  other 
metaphysical  divine,  to  put  before  us 
the  Theistic  and  the  Atheistic  repre- 
sentation of  the  universe ;  he  may 
show  (if  such  is  his  opinion)  that, 
resting  solely  on  the  uninspired  teach- 
ing of  the  human  intellect,  either  of 
these  representations  might  be  adopt- 
ed, and  he  may  proceed  to  say  that  it 
is  Revelation  which  gives  the  cast- 
ing vote,  the  peremptory  decision  in 
favour  of  one  of  them.  Here  the 
highest  honour  possible  is  done  to 
Revelation.  Of  two  roads  which  the 
mind  was  equally  capable  of  taking, 
it  chooses  for  us  that  which  leads  up 
to  light  and  hope ;  it  determines  that 
the  world  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
supernal  intelligence,  and  rescues  us 
from  that  dark  atheistic  view  which 
detects  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
unconscious  forces  breaking  out,  in 
their  last  development,  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness.  This  line 
of  argument  may  be  tenable,  though 
we  should  shrink  even  from  this,  be- 
cause it  would  present  the  Atheistic 
view  as  having  a  certain  rationality 
which  we  should  not  accord  to  it. 
But  it  is  not  open  to  any  metaphy- 
sical divine  whatever  to  prove  to  us, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Theism  is 
essentially  inconceivable  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  or  that  it  involves  an  irre- 
concilable contradiction,  and  then  to 
introduce  Revelation  as  our  sole 
teacher  of  theology.  To  adopt  Locke's 
well-known  metaphor,  this  is  to  put 
out  the  eyes  of  a  man  at  the  same 
moment  that  you  present  him  with  a 
telescope.  "  So  far,"  says  Dr  Mansel, 
"  is  human  reason  from  being  able  to 
construct  a  scientific  theology  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  Revela- 
tion, that  it  cannot  even  read  the 
alphabet  out  of  which  that  theology 
must  be  framed." — P.  61.  We  are  in 
such  a  condition,  it  seems,  that  we 
cannot  read  this  alphabet,  nor  can  we 
be  taught  to  read  it  by  any  teacher 
whatsoever. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  is  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  desperate  condition, 
the  answer  is  that  we  have  "  no  phi- 
losophy of  the  Infinite."  We  cannot 
explain  what  scholastic  men  have 
been  pleased  to  call  the  Absolute  and 
the  Infinite.  Tear  up  for  me  these 
gates  of  Gaza  !  You  cannot.  Then 
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hold  forth  your  hands  for  the  fetters, 
and  set  yourself  to  grind,  like  a  slave, 
at  the  public  mill.  Solve  me  this 
problem  of  the  Infinite  !  You  can- 
not. Then  renounce  for  ever  all  free 
activity,  all  intellectual  inquiry,  in 
the  domain  of  theology.  Repeat  our 
dogmas,  and  live  according  to  our 
precepts,  with  implicit  and  unresist- 
ing obedience.  This  is  your  only 
duty.  Such  defence  of  our  orthodox 
Christianity  we  do  not  desire  to  see 
current  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
the  divine  who  proceeds  upon  this 
method  will  have  reduced  his  op- 
ponent to  perfect  silence.  He  can 
object  to  nothing ;  but  neither  can  he 
assent  to  anything.  He  has  the 
alternative  offered  him  of  quitting 
the  region  of  theology  altogether,  or 
of  sitting  down  in  it  in  mere  mute 
and  stolid  subjection.  Rational  as- 
sent he  cannot  give,  but  he  can  repeat 
with  a  certain  sense  of  duty,  proposi- 
tions he  does  not  comprehend,  or  he 
can  regulate  his  conduct  according  to 
certain  intelligible  representations  of 
the  Divine  Being,  which,  however, 
he  is  to  understand  are  condescending 
accommodations  to  the  weakness  of 
humanity.  These  latter  are  regula- 
tive truths ;  he  is  to  believe  in  them 
for  all  practical  purposes ;  but  should 
he  proceed  to  reason  upon  these  in- 
telligible and  vivid  conceptions  of  the 
Just  and  Beneficent  character  of  God, 
he  is  immediately  to  be  reminded 
that  they  are  adaptations  to  human 
reason,  and  that  the  attributes  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite  can  never 
be  known  to  man.  There  is,  in  fact, 
so  incurable  a  contradiction  in  our 
ideas  upon  these  abstruse  subjects, 
that  it  amounts  to  an  utter  incapacity 
to  think  of  them  at  all.  Yet  think 
of  them  it  seems  we  must,  and  pre- 
cisely in  this  contradictory  manner. 
"  Not  only,"  it  seems,  "  is  the  Abso- 
lute, as  conceived,  incapable  of  a 
necessary  relation  to  anything  else  ; 
but  it  is  also  incapable  of  containing, 
by  the  constitution  of  its  own  nature, 
an  essential  relation  within  itself." — 
P.  49.  As  in  every  cognition  there 
is  some  relation,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Absolute  can  be  no  object  of  cog- 
nition, and  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  "  the  Absolute  is  a  term  ex- 
pressing no  object  of  thought,  but 
only  a  denial  of  the  relation  by  which 
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thought  is  constituted."  —  P.  76. 
Nevertheless  this  Absolute  is  to  keep 
its  stand  in  the  human  mind,  and  lies 
in  the  very  alphabet  of  theology.  So 
of  the  Infinite—"  The  Infinite,  if  it  is 
to  be  conceived  at  all,  must  be  con- 
ceived as  potentially  everything,  and 
actually  nothing." — P.  76.  Such  a 
conception  escapes  entirely  from  the 
arena  of  human  thought.  Many 
other  hard  things  are  said  of  the 
Infinite.  "Yet  all  along,  though 
our  positive  religious  consciousness 
is  of  the  Finite  only,  there  yet  runs 
through  the  whole  of  that  conscious- 
ness the  accompanying  conviction 
that  the  Infinite  does  exist,  and  must 
exist,  though  of  the  manner  of  that 
existence  we  can  form  no  conception ; 
and  that  it  exists  along  with  the 
Finite;  though  we  know  not  how 
such  a  coexistence  is  possible."  Thus 
we  lie  fettered  down  in  contradictory 
faiths,  doomed  to  believe  in  contradic- 
tory propositions— doomed,  it  seems, 
to  believe,  if  such  a  state  of  mind  can 
be  entitled  to  the  name  of  belief,  but 
evidently  not  enabled  to  stir  one  step 
in  the  way  of  reasoning. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  are 
finally  conducted  are  these  :  1.  That 
the  Reason  is  incapable  of  criticising 
Revelation,  the  fundamental  truths 
of  theology  lying  beyond  its  appre- 
hension ;  that  it  can  neither  criticise 
in  the  way  of  Rationalism,  which  is 
a  tendency  to  abstract  from  the  given 
doctrine,  norin  the  way  of  Dogmatism, 
which  is  here  described  as  the  method 
of  systematising  the  doctrines  of  Re- 
velation by  supplement  or  addition. 
2.  That,  while  the  reason  has  no 
other  office  than  implicitly  to  receive 
the  doctrines  in  favour  of  which  it  is 
assured  that  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought,  these  doctrines  themselves 
are  (from  the  very  limits  of  our 
thought)  either  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible, or  else  are  adaptations  and 
accommodations  to  the  weakness  of 
the  human  intellect.  They  are  either 
to  be  believed  without  being  under- 
stood, or  they  are  to  be  understood 
and  believed  as  merely  subjective  or 
regulative  truths.  In  fact,  in  Reve- 
lation, according  to  Dr  Mansel,  no 
truth  is  revealed — only  a  duty  of  be- 
lieving ;  of  believing  propositions 
which  are  unintelligible,  or  state- 
ments which  are  indeed  not  only  in- 
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telligible,  but  extremely  impressive, 
but  which  are  to  be  understood  by 
the  philosophic  mind  as  condescend- 
ing adaptations  to  the  human  intel- 
lect. Of  these  adaptations,  these  re- 
presentatives or  symbols,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  near,  or  how  remote, 
they  may  be  to  the  real  truth.  All 
that  is  true  is  incomprehensible,  and 
all  that  is  comprehensible  is,  or  may 
be,  a  delusion. 

Thus,  even  the  given  and  intel- 
ligible statements  of  Scripture  are 
not  allowed  to  be  fundamental  truths 
on  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
reason,  so  that  one  part  of  Scrip- 
ture may  be  tested  or  explained  by 
another.  We  are  altogether  impotent 
in  theology,  except  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  historical  character 
or  credibility  of  certain  Greek  and 
Hebrew  documents.  Our  Oxford 
metaphysician,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at 
once  the  most  dogmatic  and  the 
most  sceptical  of  men.  The  Church 
of  Rome  could  not  require  a  more 
abject  submission  of  the  reason ;  but 
the  Church  of  Rome  does  profess  to 
give  its  disciples  a  positive  truth. 
Our  Protestant  divine  tells  us  that 
even  what  we  believe  with  the 
understanding  and  the  heart,  is  but 
a  representation  put  forward  for  our 
discipline  and  culture ;  it  is  not  to 
be  reasoned  on  as  positive  truth.  If 
the  Protestant  would  give  us  some- 
what more  liberty  in  investigating 
the  historical  value  of  the  document 
(a  department  of  theological  study, 
however,  which,  judging  from  the 
notes  appended  to  these  lectures,  Dr 
Mansel  is  evidently  not  much  inclined 
to,  and  apparently  very  little  versed 
in),  there  is  one  point  in  which  the 
Protestant  lies  at  so  manifest  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  Catholic,  that  it 
appears  to  us  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  the  advanced  pupil 
of  the  Oxford  metaphysician  should 
run  for  aid  and  shelter  into  the 
bosom  of  the  infallible  church.  For 
it  is  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  do 
not  give  us  a  system  of  divinity ;  and 
if  some  systematic  view  is  needed, 
and  if  the  human  reason  is  incapable 
of  framing  it,  what  other  resource  is 
there  but  an  infallible  and  inspired 
church?  Rationalism  and  Dogma- 
tism, the  only  two  modes  of  framing 
such  a  system,  are  both  at  fault. 
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"  Each  represents,"  says  Dr  Mansel 
in  his  opening  paragraph,  "  a  sys- 
tem from  which,  when  nakedly  and 
openly  announced,  the  well-regulat- 
ed mind  almost  instinctively  shrinks 
back."  And  a  little  further  on  he 
says  that  "  both  alike  have  prejudged 
or  neglected  the  previous  inquiry, — 
Are  there  not  definite  and  discernible 
limits  to  the  province  of  reason  it- 
self, whether  it  be  exercised  for  ad- 
vocacy or  criticism  ?" — P.  10.  Mean- 
while there  slips  in  this  perplexing 
avowal,  "  Whether  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  Scientific  Theology  could  or 
could  not  have  been  given  by  direct 
revelation,  consistently  with  the 
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from  its  due  exercise  in  the  highest 
region  of  thought.  A  religion  that 
is  divorced  from  the  genuine  and 
earnest  exercise  of  human  reason, 
lives  only  as  the  superstition  of  the 
vulgar,  or  lives  only  to  crush  and 
torture  the  more  generous  mind  that 
has  adopted  it.  Instead  of  advancing, 
it  checks  the  intellectual  culture  and 
moral  progress  of  society.  You  say, 
perhaps,  that  its  moral  precepts 
might  at  all  events  remain  for  our 
guidance ;  but  a  high  standard  of 
moral  excellence  will  not  long  be 
secured  in  a  society  forbidden  to 
think  upon  speculative  truth.  You 
cannot  deal  with  the  intellect  of  man 


existing  laws  of  human  thought,  and     in  this  arbitrary  manner— ask  from 


the  purposes  which  Revelation  is 
designed  to  answer,  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  such  a  system  is  not  given 
in  the  Revelation  which  we  possess, 
but,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  must  be 
constructed  out  of  it  by  human  in- 
terpretation."— P.  5.  Now  as  some 
system,  whether  you  choose  to  call 
it  of  scientific  theology  or  not,  the  in- 
telligent man  does  require,  and  does, 
in  fact,  receive,  as  the  product  of 
this  or  that  church  ;  and  as  mere 
human  interpretation  is  unequal  to 
any  system  whatever,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  on  what  grounds  any 
such  system  is  to  be  maintained  if, 
not  upon  the  claims  of  a  continu- 
ously inspired  or  infallible  church. 

Short  of  the  alternative  of  atheism 
(which  the  logic  of  these  Lectures 
perpetually  offers  to  the  mind),  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adopt  a  more 
disastrous  position  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  religion  than  the  metaphysical 
advocate  for  orthodox  Christianity 
has  here  assumed.  The  Reason,  in 
her  great  office  of  inquiry,  is  silenced, 
and  that  in  favour  not  of  truth,  but 
of  something  which  is  to  be  received 
as  truth,  and  which  we  know  is  more 
or  less  a  delusion.  We  are  bound 
hand  and  foot  before  the  altar,  and 
lo  !  the  statue  which  has  fallen  from 
heaven  is  confessedly  not  the  image 
of  the  God.  We  say  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  men  to  assume  or  re- 
tain such  an  attitude  as  this  in  pre- 
sence of  Revelation,  it  would  be  ac- 
companied by  the  most  pernicious 
consequences.  For  religious  faith 
would  be  sapped,  while  the  natural 
intelligence  of  men  would  be  excluded 


it  its  highest  efforts  in  one  direction, 
and  put  a  veto  upon  any  effort  what- 
ever in  another  direction.  In  his  late 
History  of  Civilisation,  Mr  Buckle 
has  stated  a  great  truth  in  a  partial 
and  a  somewhat  paradoxical  manner, 
when  he  enlarges  on  the  value,  as  a 
social  element,  of  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical scepticism.  It  is  not  scep- 
ticism by  which  society  has  made  its 
great  strides  of  progress ;  it  is  Faith 
of  some  kind,  religious  or  patriotic, 
which  has  been  the  great  motor 
force  ;  but  it  is  a  faith  that  thinks  ; 
and  as  inquiry  implies  some  mea- 
sure of  scepticism,  this  latter  becomes 
a  test  of  intellectual  activity.  It  is 
this  intellectual  activity  in  the  high  re- 
gions of  thought  that  is  the  real  thing 
wanted ;  it  is  a  faith  that  thinks,  that 
inquires,  that  energises,  and  lives  in 
the  very  energy  it  creates.  We  do  not 
want  scepticism  for  its  own  sake ; 
we  want  a  living  and  progressing 
faith,  a  religion  capable  of  being  ani- 
mated by  the  last  and  noblest  efforts 
of  the  intellect.  It  would  be  no 
gain,  therefore  (if  this  were  possible), 
but  a  great  misfortune,  if  the  truths 
of  Revelation  were  abstracted  entirely 
from  the  region  of  controversy  and 
inquiry.  It  would  be  the  decay  and 
destruction  of  religion,  as  well  as  a 
great  detriment  to  the  general  growth 
and  vigour  of  the  intellect.  We  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  great  doctrines  of 
Revelation  shunted  aside  out  of  the 
direct  tracks  of  human  thinking — 
men  of  the  world  looking  only  to  see 
that  they  are  so  completely  shunted 
as  to  keep  the  way  open  for  science 
and  philosophy.  We  desire  that  the 
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religion  of  a  society  should  feel  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  whole 
culture  of  that  society,  and  itself  re- 
act upon  that  culture.  If  indeed  Dr 
Mansel  is  correct  in  the  view  he  pre- 
sents to  us  of  the  "  Limits  of  Reli- 
gious Thought " — if  his  exposition  is 
complete  of  the  faculties  we  possess, 
by  God's  original  gift,  to  look  into 
theology,  or  of  the  nature  of  that 
"  alphabet "  which  it  is  said  we  can- 
not read — then,  indeed,  rather  than 
lapse  into  the  alternative  of  utter 
darkness,  we  may  be  glad  to  accept 
his  scheme  of  a  passive  recipiency  of 
whatever  time  has  brought  down  to 
us.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  Dr 
Hansel's  exposition  is  far  from  being 
correct  and  complete  ;  we  do  not  ac- 
cept him  as  our  guide  in  the  matter 
of  this  "  alphabet  of  Theology." 

Be  it  remembered  that  it  is  we 
here  who  stand  upon  the  old  paths 
— not  Dr  Mansel.  It  is  he  who  is 
facing  the  world  with  dangerous 
novelties,  with  untried  and  precari- 
ous dogmas.  There  is  no  harm  in 
that,  if  ne  has  truth  on  his  side,  but, 
at  all  events,  the  great  teachers  of 
the  English  Church,  and  of  Chris- 
tendom in  general,  have  constantly 
proclaimed  that  Revelation  came  in 
aid  of  human  reason ;  very  few  re- 
ligious men  have  asserted  that  there 
was  no  independent  faculty  in  the 
human  mind  for  the  discovery  of  the 
great  fundamental  truth  of  theology. 
What  says  Bishop  Butler,  the  es- 
pecial favourite  of  Dr  Mansel,  and 
at  present  the  extravagantly  ap- 
plauded of  our  English  clergy  ?  He 
spends  a  large  portion  of  his  work  in 
proving  the  truth  of  what  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  by  the  ambiguous 
name  of  Natural  Religion ;  he  asserts 
that  Revelation  is  the  re-publication, 
with  authority,  of  this  religion  of  the 
reason ;  and  in  one  rather  striking 
passage  he  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
how  much  soever  the  establishment 
of  natural  religion  in  the  world  is 
owing  to  the  Scripture  Revelation, 
this  does  not  destroy  the  proof  of 
religion  from  reason,  any  more  than 
the  proof  of  Euclid's  Elements  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  man's  knowing  that  he 
should  never  have  seen  the  truth  of 
the  several  propositions  contained  in 
it,  nor  had  those  propositions  come 
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into  his  thoughts,  but  for  that  mathe- 
matician." So  opposite  to  this  is  the 
view  taken  by  our  Bampton  lecturer, 
that,  according  to  him,  there  would 
not  only  be  no  mathematics  without 
our  Euclid,  but  (and  this  must  ine- 
vitably follow)  our  Euclid  no  longer 
repeats  for  us  any  positive  and  in- 
telligible truth;  we  may  learn  the 
demonstrations  by  rote,  or  we  may 
apply  the  problems  to  practical  pur- 
poses, but  their  eternal  veracity  is 
gone.  What  is  true  is  not  compre- 
hensible, and  what  is  comprehensible 
is  not  absolute  truth. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  have 
agreed  with  us  in  these  general  re- 
marks ;  but  they  have  perhaps  doubt- 
ed whether  we  have  given  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  views  put  forth 
in  these  Lectures.  We  must  trespass 
a  little  upon  their  patience  while  we 
show  the  correctness  of  our  state- 
ment, and  also  endeavour  to  contri- 
bute something  towards  dispersing 
that  obscurity  which  our  author  has 
contrived  to  throw  over  the  whole 
subject  of  religious  truth.  Dr  Man- 
sel's  position  (as  a  few  extracts  will 
speedily  show)  is,  that  the  essential 
requisite  to  a  knowledge  of  God — 
that  which  is  identical  with  such 
knowledge — is  the  capacity  to  frame 
"  a  philosophy  of  the  Infinite."  We 
cannot  frame  what  he  and  some 
other  metaphysicians  are  pleased  to 
call  a  philosophy  of  the  Infinite — we 
cannot  comprehend  what  scholastic 
minds  have  conjured  up  as  the  Abso- 
lute and  the  Infinite — and  therefore 
must  for  ever  confess  ourselves  in- 
capable of  reasoning  upon  religious 
truth.  This  is  asserted  again  and 
again.  Here  is  one  statement  as  ex- 
plicit as  any : — 

"  If  Revelation  is  a  communication 
from  an  infinite  to  a  finite  intelligence, 
the  conditions  of  a  criticism  of  Revela- 
tion on  philosophical  grounds  must  be 
identical  with  those  which  are  required 
for  constructing  a  philosophy  of  the  In- 
finite. For  Revelation  can  make  known 
the  Infinite  Being  only  in  one  of  two 
ways;  by  presenting  Him  as  He  is,  or 
by  representing  Him  under  symbols  more 
or  less  adequate.  A  presentative  Re- 
velation implies  faculties  in  man  which 
can  receive  the  presentation ;  and  such 
faculties  will  also  furnish  the  conditions 
of  constructing  a  philosophical  theory  of 
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the  object  presented.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Revelation  is  merely  representa- 
tive, the  accuracy  of  the  representation 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  object  represented ;  and  this  again 
implies  the  possibility  of  a  philosophy 
of  the  Infinite.  Whatever  impediments, 
therefore,  exist  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  philosophy,  the  same 
impediments  must  likewise  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  a  complete  criticism 
of  Revelation.  Whatever  difficulties  or 
contradictions  are  involved  in  the  philo- 
sophical idea  of  the  Infinite,  the  same, 
or  similar  ones,  must  naturally  be  ex- 
pected  in  the  corresponding  idea  which 
Revelation  either  exhibits  or  implies. 
And  if  an  examination  of  the  problem  of 
philosophy  and  the  conditions  of  their 
solution  should  compel  us  to  admit  the 
existence  of  principles  and  modes  of 
thought,  which  must  be  accepted  as  true 
in  practice,  though  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  theory,  the  same  practical 
acceptance  may  be  claimed,  on  philoso- 
phical grounds,  in  behalf  of  the  corre- 
sponding doctrines  of  religion." — P.  27. 

The  contradiction  in  philosophy 
which  Dr  Mansel  has  to  prove,  and 
by  aid  of  which  he  is  to  abash  and 
silence  all  who  recoil  from  contradic- 
tion in  any  system  of  divinity,  is, 
that  we  have  at  the  same  time  a 
belief  and  a  disbelief,  and  therefore, 
at  the  same  time,  some  conception, 
and  no  conception,  of  what  he 
calls  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite. 
Through  what  intricate  paths  a  man 
so  versed  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, and  so  accustomed  to  expose 
the  fallacies  of  others,  has  wrought 
himself  into  this  curious  position,  or 
how  he  really  can  or  does  maintain 
his  two  contrary  truths,  we  are  really 
at  a  loss  to  explain.  One  thing  is 
noticeable,  that  all  the  stress  of  the 
argument,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  lecturer,  is  bestowed  on  the 
negative  proposition  —  the  impossi- 
bility of  conceiving  the  Infinite. 
He  adopts  most  decidedly  the  ex- 
position of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that  all  our  cognitions  are  of  the 
conditioned  and  the  finite.  He  will 
not  allow  to  Schelling  and  other 
mysterious  teachers  their  transcen- 
dental intuitions.  Very  little  is  said 
in  favour  of  the  positive  proposition, 
that  we  have  a  belief  in  the  infinite. 
Nevertheless  having  proved  that  the 
conception  of  the  Absolute  and  In- 
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finite  Being  is  impossible,  and  yet 
satisfied  himself  that  this  impossible 
conception  is  an  article  of  philoso- 
phical belief — having  fixed  upon  the 
reason  this  incurable  contradiction 
— he  laughs  to  scorn  all  the  objec- 
tions of  restless  theologians,  fretted 
with  the  contradictions  which  cer- 
tain systems  of  divinity  may  possi- 
bly disclose  to  them.  He  has  an 
answer  for  all  such  objections.  You 
believe  in  an  Infinite  Being,  and 
you  can  give  no  account  of  your 
belief.  After  this  what  do  you 
expect  in  theology  but  contradic- 
tion 1  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  one  respect,  he  is  consistent 
enough,  for  throughout  his  book  he 
deals  out  with  his  right  hand,  and 
his  left  hand,  the  most  contradictory 
statements.  This  is  Dr  Hansel's 
method  of  satisfying  all  the  demands 
that  his  subject  can  make  upon  him. 
Do  you  complain  that  his  idea  of 
God  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  ver- 
bal abstraction? — he  pushes  before 
you  a  most  vivid  personality  for  your 
devotion.  Would  you  reason  upon 
the  attributes  of  this  personal  God  1 — 
he  veils  it  altogether  from  your  sight. 
And  after  shutting  out  every  avenue 
of  philosophic  or  rational  criticism, 
he  tells  you,  with  placid  assurance, 
not  to  limit  your  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity to  any  one  specific  inquiry, 
but  to  embrace  the  whole  subject, 
the  doctrine  as  well  as  the  history. 
He  seems  to  have  established  the 
right  to  assert  the  most  contradic- 
tory propositions,  and  would  doubt- 
less protest  against  the  injustice  of 
any  criticism  which  did  not  give 
him  full  and  equal  credit  for  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  statements. 

And  what  are  these  conceptions 
of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite, 
which,  strange  to  say,  we  have, 
and  we  have  not  ?  What  are  these 
subtleties  of  ratiocination  which  are 
to  fix  us  in  a  state  of  self-contradic- 
tion, and  therefore,  it  seems,  of  im- 
potent credulity  ?  They  are  the  old 
subtleties  that,  three  thousand  years 
ago,  led  Indian  philosophers  to  re- 
fine upon  their  idea  of  God  till  they 
found  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
conceive  of  Him  as  the  Creator  of 
the  world.  He  became  Brahm,  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite,  who  can  have 
no  conceivable  relation  to  the  finite, 
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and  Brahma  took  the  place  of  Crea- 
tor. Men  first  proved  the  existence 
of  God  from  the  world,  and  from 
their  own  humanity ;  they  reasoned 
up  to  a  wise  and  beneficent  Being, 
who  had  planned,  and  therefore 
produced,  this  great  scheme  of  mate- 
rial and  mental  phenomena :  they 
inferred  that  this  Being  was  eternal, 
and  of  infinite  power ;  they  next 
refined  upon  this  abstraction  of  an 
eternal  and  infinite  Being  till  they 
demonstrated  to  themselves  that 
such  a  Being  could  not  possess  the 
attributes  from  which  alone  they 
had  inferred  its  existence  ;  and  rea- 
soning down  from  their  definitions 
of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite, 
they  proved  that  the  supreme  God 
could  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  world  or  to  humanity.  Creation 
became  impossible  to  a  Being  already 
infinite ;  it  was  a  derogation  to  a 
Being  already  perfect.  Some  lower 
god,  some  avatar,  some  personifica- 
tion of  an  attribute  (whose  appari- 
tion and  nature,  however,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  explain),  must  be 
interposed  to  perform  the  now  de- 
graded and  subordinate  task  of  crea- 
tion. But  if  God  is  no  longer  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world 
— if  He  has  no  conceivable  relation 
to  us — if,  moreover,  we  do  not  know 
Him  by  any  attributes,  as  of  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  benevolence — then 
is  there  no  God  at  all  for  us.  We 
have  nothing  left  but  a  profound 
conviction  of  our  own  utter  and 
hopeless  ignorance.  Accordingly,  the 
European  intellect,  more  sedate  and 
better  balanced,  has  almost  inva- 
riably replied  to  the  subtle  Asiatic— 
"  It  is  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
finite,  it  is  the  beautiful  harmony 
of  organic  wholes,  each  a  harmony 
in  itself,  that  forms  the  very  basis 
of  my  conception  of  the  supreme 
and  eternal  Mind.  If  you  bring 
before  me  some  definition  of  In- 
finite Being  which  is  destructive  of 
my  conception  of  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence, embracing  as  thought 
this  harmony  of  the  universe,  I 
must  challenge  you  to  show  me 
whence  you  obtained  the  right  to 
argue  at  all  about  an  Infinite  Being. 
I  have  no  conception  of  God  but  of 
a  Being  possessing  these  attributes 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence:  if  you 
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convince  me  that  these  attributes 
are  the  mere  coinage  of  my  own 
brain,  I  have  no  God  at  all ;  I  have 
no  knowledge  left  me  but  of  the  bare 
earth  I  tread  on,  and  the  mere  feel- 
ings and  imaginations  I  am  pleased 
or  bewildered  with.  As  to  your 
abstractions  of  the  Infinite  or  the 
Absolute — which  are  at  one  moment 
identical  with  the  all,  and  the  next 
moment  identical  with  nonentity — 
they  plainly  destroy  themselves  by 
their  contradictory  nature ;  they  are 
just  nothing  at  all,  or  mere  circuitous 
expressions  of  total  ignorance — an 
obscure  formula  for  atheism."  We 
say  that  the  European  intellect  has 

generally  answered  in  this  manner ; 
ut  the  Asiatic  mode  of  thought,  if 
we  may  so  describe  it,  has  had  its 
partisans  in  the  West,  and  of  late  it 
has  been  reproduced  with  unex- 
ampled force  and  power  by  some  of 
our  Teutonic  philosophers.  Dr  Man- 
sel  has  been  involving  himself  in 
these  abstruse  and  shadowy  specula- 
tions, and  then  has  rushed  into  the 
Oxford  pulpit  to  tell  all  English 
students,  that  if  they  think  at  all 
upon  theology,  they  will  be  lost  for 
ever  in  a  maze  of  contradiction. 

We  refuse  to  walk  in  his  labyrinth. 
We  would  indicate  as  briefly  as  we 
can  the  position  which  we  believe 
that  every  mature  and  thoughtful 
mind  will  take  up  from  whence  to 
survey  without  alarm  the  sort  of 
labyrinth,  or  rather  the  metaphy- 
sical chaos,  which  the  learned  Doc- 
tor displays  before  us.  We  know, 
and  can  know,  God  only  by  His 
attributes :  only  by  its  attributes 
do  we  know  what  we  call  mind  or 
matter.  We  say  that  the  world 
manifests  the  existence,  out  of  itself, 
of  intelligence ;  we  have  no  concep- 
tion of  this  intelligence  but  as  the 
attribute  of  a  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  no  conception  of  this 
being  other  than  of  that  which  posse&- 
ses  and  exercises  this  and  other  attri- 
butes. If,  now,  some  metaphysician 
chooses  to  fasten  upon  the  abstrac- 
tion of  Being  in  itself,  or  of  Infinite 
Being,  he  is  evidently  going  forth 
into  the  region  of  the  unknowable  ; 
and  if  he  comes  back  from  this  ex- 
cursion, and  tells  us  that  of  the  In- 
finite Being  we  cannot  predicate 
such  attributes  as  those  of  wisdom 
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and  benevolence, — what  has  he  done 
but  just  destroyed  the  only  grounds 
he  had  for  thinking  of  such  a  Being 
at  all  1  We  must  think  God  as  the 
being  who  possesses  these  attributes, 
or  resign  all  attempt  to  think  in 
this  direction,  and  obliterate  religion 
at  once  from  the  rational  human 
mind.  Such  definitions  as  we  have 
here  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infi- 
nite will  do  nothing  for  us ;  nor  can 
we  extract  a  truth  out  of  manifest 
and  incurable  contradictions. 

"  The  conception,"  Dr  Mansel  tells 
us,  "  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite, 
from  whatever  side  we  view  it,  appears 
encompassed  with  contradictions.  There 
is  a  contradiction  in  supposing  such  an 
object  to  exist,  whether  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  others  ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  supposing  it  not  to  exist. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it 
as  one ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  iu 
conceiving  it  as  many.  There  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  conceiving  it  as  personal, 
and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiv- 
ing it  as  impersonal.  It  cannot,  without 
contradiction,  be  represented  as  active ; 
nor,  without  equal  contradiction,  be  re- 
presented as  inactive.  It  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  the  sum  of  all  existence  ;  nor 
can  it  be  conceived  as  a  part  only  of  this 
sum." — P.  59. 

Does  not  the  conviction  at  once 
arise  to  our  readers  that  such  a  con- 
ception as  this  is  the  mere  unautho- 
rised coinage  of  scholastic  ingenuity  1 
An  attempt  is  made  to  think  of  the 
Absolute  or  the  Infinite  per  se — of 
Being,  in  fact,  per  se,  without  attri- 
butes— which  attempt  we  are  told, 
at  the  same  time,  is  utterly  fruitless. 
It  is  fruitless,  for  every  conception  of 
being  or  power  that  we  form  must 
be,  at  the  instant,  finite,  and  our  only 
idea  of  the  infinite  is  of  an  inexhaust- 
ible power,  by  which  the  finite  passes 
on  into  other  forms,  or  may  be  ex- 
tended, or  multiplied,  infinitely.  The 
infinite  can  only  be  thought  of  by  aid 
of  the  finite,  and  our  conception  of 
God  as  truly  embraces  the  finite  as 
the  infinite.  What  conception  have 
we  of  His  infinite  power,  but  of  a 
power  that  manifests  itself  in  endless 
finites,  whether  thoughts,  or  creations 
in  space  1  Or  how  is  our  idea  of 
God  rendered  more  exalted  or  dis- 
tinct by  fastening  upon  this  mere 
abstraction,  the  infinite  alone,  and 
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thus  rendering  the  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Reason  impossible — render- 
ing impossible  any  conception  what- 
ever 1  Let  us  see  the  results  as  de- 
scribed by  our  present  author,  which 
come  out  from  the  employment  of  a 
stringent  logic  on  such  premises  as 
these  scholastic  notions  of  the  Abso- 
lute and  the  Infinite.  And  indeed 
such  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
perused  these  Lectures  will  be  impa- 
tient all  this  time  to  hear  Dr  Man- 
sel's  own  exposition. 

"  There  are  three  terms,  familiar  as 
household  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Philosophy,  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  every  system  of  Metaphysical 
Theology.  To  conceive  the  Deity  as  He 
is,  we  must  conceive  Him  as  First  Cause, 
as  Absolute,  and  as  Infinite.  By  the 
First  Cause  is  meant  that  which  pro- 
duces all  things,  and  is  itself  produced 
by  none.  By  the  Absolute,  is  meant  that 
which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no 
necessary  relation  to  any  other  being. 
By  the  Infinite,  is  meant  that  which  is 
free  from  all  possible  limitation  ;  that 
than  which  a  greater  is  inconceivable ; 
and  which,  consequently,  can  receive  no 
additional  attribute  or  mode  of  exist- 
ence which  it  had  not  from  all  eternity. 

"  The  Infinite,  as  contemplated  by  this 
philosophy,  cannot  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  a  limited  number  of  attributes, 
each  unlimited  in  its  kind.  It  cannot  be 
conceived,  for  example,  after  the  ana- 
logy of  a  line,  infinite  in  length  but  not 
in  breadth  ;  or  of  a  surface,  infinite  in 
two  dimensions  of  space,  but  bounded  in 
the  third  ;  or  of  an  intelligent  being, 
possessing  some  one  or  more  modes  of 
consciousness  in  an  infinite  degree,  but 
devoid  of  others.  Even  if  it  be  granted, 
which  is  not  the  case,  that  such  a  par- 
tial infinite  may  without  contradiction 
be  conceived,  still  it  will  have  a  relative 
infinity  only,  and  be  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  Absolute.  The  meta- 
physical representations  of  the  Deity  as 
absolute  and  infinite  must  necessarily,  as 
the  profoundest  metaphysicians  have  ac- 
knowledged, amount  to  nothing  less  than 
the  sum  of  all  reality.  .  .  .  That  which 
is  conceived  as  Absolute  and  Infinite, 
must  be  conceived  as  containing  within 
itself  the  sum  not  only  of  all  actual,  but 
of  all  possible  being.  .  .  . 

"  But  these  three  conceptions — the 
Cause,  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite — all 
equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply 
contradiction  to  each  other,  when  viewed 
in  conjunction,  as  attributes  of  one  and 
the  same  Being  ?  A  cause  cannot,  as 
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such,  be  absolute  :  the  Absolute  cannot, 
as  such,  be  a  cause.  The  cause,  as  such, 
exists  only  in  relation  to  its  effect :  the 
cause  is  a  cause  of  the  effect ;  the  effect 
is  an  effect  of  the  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  im- 
plies a  possible  existence  out  of  all  rela- 
tion. We  attempt  to  escape  from  this 
apparent  contradiction  by  introducing 
the  idea  of  succession  in  time.  The  Ab- 
solute exists  first  by  itself,  and  afterwards 
becomes  a  cause.  But  here  we  are 
checked  by  the  third  conception,  that  of 
the  Infinite.  How  can  the  Infinite  be- 
come that  which  it  was  not  from  the 
first  ?  If  Causation  is  a  possible  mode 
of  existence,  that  which  exists  without 
causing  is  not  infinite ;  that  which  be- 
comes a  cause  has  passed  beyond  its  for- 
mer limits.  Creation  at  any  moment  of 
time  being  thus  inconceivable,  the  philo- 
sopher is  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
Pantheism,  which  pronounces  the  effect 
to  be  mere  appearance,  and  merges  all 
real  existence  in  the  cause.  The  validity 
of  this  alternative  will  be  examined  pre- 
sently."— P.  44. 

We  interrupt  this  perfect  artillery 
of  scholastic  argument  to  suggest 
that  these  definitions  or  abstractions 
of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  may 
not  really  belong  to  the  "  Alphabet 
of  Theology."  The  idea  of  limitless 
power  may,  and  surely  we  can  be 
said  to  have  this  idea,  although  we 
cannot,  of  course,  embrace  all  the 
actual  or  possible  manifestations  of 
that  power.  But  we  must  continue 
our  quotation.  After  some  remarks 
on  Pantheism,  which  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  must  omit,  he  proceeds  : — 

"  Pantheism  thus  failing  us,  the  last 
resource  of  Rationalism  is  to  take  refuge 
in  that  which,  with  reference  to  the 
highest  idea  of  God,  is  speculative 
Atheism,  and  to  deny  that  the  Infinite 
exists  at  all.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to 
one  side  only  of  the  problem,  that  of  the 
inconceivability  of  the  Infinite,  this  is 
the  only  position  logically  tenable  by 
those  who  would  make  man's  power  of 
thought  the  exact  measure  of  his  duty 
of  belief.  For  the  infinite,  as  inconceiv- 
able, is  necessarily  shown  to  be  non- 
existent ;  unless  we  renounce  the  claims 
of  reason  to  supreme  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  by  admitting  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  believe  what  we  are  altogether  unable 
to  comprehend.  But  the  logical  ad- 
vantage of  the  atheistic  alternative 
vanishes,  as  soon  as  we  view  the  ques- 
tion from  the  other  side,  and  endeavour 
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positively  to  represent  in  thought  the 
sum  total  of  existence  as  a  limited 
quantity.  A  limit  is  itself  a  relation; 
and  to  conceive  a  limit  as  such  is 
virtually  to  acknowledge  the  '  existence 
of  a  correlative '  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
By  a  law  of  thought,  the  significance  of 
which  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  fully 
investigated,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  finite  object  of  any  kind,  without  con- 
ceiving it  as  one  out  of  many — as  re- 
lated to  other  objects,  coexistent  and 
antecedent.  A  first  moment  of  time,  a 
first  unit  of  space,  a  definite  sum  of  all 
existence,  are  thus  as  inconceivable  as 
the  opposite  suppositions  of  an  infinity 
of  each.  While  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
present in  thought  any  object  except  as 
finite,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  re- 
present any  finite  object,  or  any  aggre- 
gate of  finite  objects,  as  exhausting  the 
universe  of  being.  Thus  the  hypothesis 
which  would  annihilate  the  Infinite  is 
itself  shattered  to  pieces  against  the 
rock  of  the  Absolute ;  and  we  are  in- 
volved in  the  self -contradicting  assump- 
tion of  a  limited  universe,  which  yet 
can  neither  contain  a  limit  in  itself  nor 
be  limited  by  anything  beyond  itself." — 
P.  57. 

We  hope  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Atheism  will  meet  with  a  more 
certain  fate  than  this  of  being 
"shattered  on  the  rock  of  the 
Absolute."  But  if  Dr  Mansel  forces 
upon  the  mind  a  conception  of 
God  which  he  at  the  same  moment 
pronounces  to  be  inconceivable — if 
he  strips  God  of  all  his  attributes, 
and  leaves  us — nothing ! — it  is  some- 
thing very  like  Atheism  he  conducts 
us  to.  It  is  the  only  Atheism  known 
to  modern  philosophy,  the  acknow- 
ledged incapacity  of  the  human  mind 
to  apprehend  the  very  first  article  of 
theology.  It  is  quite  in  vain  for  Dr 
Mansel,  or  all  the  doctors  in  Christen- 
dom, to  tell  us  it  is  our  duty  to 
believe  what  is  altogether  incom- 
prehensible. To  carry  our  belief 
where  all  cognition,  all  ideation  has 
ceased,  is  a  manifest  impossibility. 
We  may  believe  in  what  we  do  not 
fully  comprehend  —  what  is  there 
that  we  do  fully  comprehend  1  What 
is  there  whose  relations  to  all  other 
known  objects  are  perceived,  and 
stand  out  clearly  without  an  ap- 

Earent  contradiction  1    But  we  must 
ave  some  object  of  our  faith ;  we 
cannot  believe  in  what,  at  the  same 
moment,  we  pronounce  to  be  utterly 
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inconceivable.  We  are  surprised 
that  Dr  Mansel  can  repeat,  as  he 
does,  again  and  again,  this  duty  to 
believe  the  incomprehensible,  with- 
out perceiving  that  it  is  not  the 
partially  incomprehensible,  but  the 
utterly  inconceivable  that  he  is  call* 
ing  upon  us  here  to  believe.  The 
results  of  his  logic  should  have 
warned  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  to 
re-examine  his  premises,  to  reassure 
himself  upon  his  scholastic  defini- 
tions of  the  Absolute  and  the  In- 
finite :  if  he  throws  utter  darkness 
on  the  subject  of  theology,  he  cannot 
restore  us  to  light  by  reiterating  our 
duty  of  belief.  We  cannot  believe 
when  you  have  shown  us  that  we 
cannot  even  think— cannot  have  any 
intelligible  object  of  faith.  The 
familiar  case  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  is  frequently  brought  forward 
as  an  instance  of  a  firm  faith  in  the 
incomprehensible.  We  believe,  it  is 
said,  in  this  freedom,  and  yet  cannot 
reconcile  it  with  the  physical  and 
psychological  laws  we  see  established 
in  the  world.  But  how  stands  the 
case  ?  The  man  who  believes  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct object  of  faith  ;  he  is  determin- 
ed in  his  opinion  by  feelings  which 
have  a  most  indisputable  existence  : 
if  he  is  an  unsophisticated  man,  you 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  shaking 
his  faith,  or  making  him  compre- 
hend why  he  should  have  any  doubts 
upon  the  matter.  But  if  you  call 
upon  him  to  frame  some  "  philosophy 
of  freedom  " — if  you  succeed  in  prov- 
ing to  him  that  his  old  faith  in  free- 
dom is  inconsistent  with  other  and 
better  established  truths — if  you  con- 
vince him  that  what  he  thought 
was  a  distinct  conception,  is  no  in- 
telligible conception  at  all, — he  no 
longer  does  believe  in  the  freedom  of 
the  will ;  he  becomes  a  Calvinist,  and 
believes  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  or 
he  altogether  modifies  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  moral  and  religious  respon- 
sibility. Dr  Mansel  has  written  eight 
learned  lectures  on  "  The  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,"  and  it  seems 
never  once  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  the  limits  of  religious  thought 
must  of  necessity  be  the  limits  of  re- 
ligious belief. 

It  is  superfluous,  perhaps,  to  point 
out  contradictions  in  Dr  Hansel's 
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philosophical  statements,  because  it 
is  in  contradictions  that  he  revels  j 
to  establish  incurable  contradictions 
is  precisely  his  object.  Yet  we  can- 
not avoid  noticing  the  quite  opposite 
positions  which  he  thinks  himself  at 
liberty  to  take  up  at  pleasure  on  this 
subject  of  the  Infinite.  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Essay  on  the  Uncon- 
ditioned is  his  great  authority— or, 
let  us  say,  it  is  the  composition 
which  most  completely  expresses  his 
own  philosophical  views — and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Sir  William  Hamilton 
he  insists  on  the  impossibility  of 
framing  any  such  conceptions  as  those 
of  the  Absolute  '  and  the  Infinite. 
"  To  think  is  to  condition,"  therefore 
the  Unconditioned,  or  the  Absolute, 
is  at  once  pronounced  unthinkable. 
Our  author  also  has  more  than  once 
enlarged  on  the  impossibility  of  the 
Infinite  bearing  any  relation  to  the 
Finite,  for  it  must  absorb  the  Finite 
— unless  by  another  curious  process 
of  logic  you  prove  (by  the  admitted 
unity  of  the  Infinite)  that  it  is  identi- 
cal with  nothing  ;  in  which  form  it 
certainly  cannot  enter  into  any 
known  relation  with  the  Finite. 
Having  pronounced  these  scholastic 
notions  of  the  Absolute  and  the  In- 
finite to  be  mere  shadows— unreali- 
ties— words,  not  thoughts — his  next 
most  legitimate  object  is,  neverthe- 
less, to  reinstate  them  in  our  plenary 
conviction.  Forgetting  all  that  he 
has  said  about  the  impossibility  of  a 
relation  between  the  Infinite  and  the 
Finite,  he  very  confidently  tells  us 
that  "  we  are  compelled,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  minds,  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  an  Absolute  and  In- 
finite Being — a  belief  which  appears 
forced  upon  us  as  the  complement  of 
our  consciousness  of  the  relative  and 
the  finite."  After  asserting  that  there 
is  no  thought  out  of  the  relative  and 
the  finite,  he  finds  this  complement, 
which,  we  presume,  is  a  thought,  and 
which  is  a  relation. 

Metaphysicians  have  differed,  and 
still  differ,  on  this  abstruse  subject  of 
the  idea  we  have  of  the  Infinite.  Some 
of  us  rest  satisfied  with  the  definition 
which  Locke  has  given,  and  think  it 
sufficient  for  all  the  grand  purposes 
of  theology.  The  Infinite  can  never 
be  known  except  as  that  which  we 
cannot  embrace.  Those  who  feel 
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convinced  that  we  have  some  more 
positive  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  re- 
gard it  not  as  a  possibility  or  as  an 
inevitable  conception  attached  to  the 
Finite,  may  take  what  seems  to  them 
higher  ground.  In  later  times  the 
Essay  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
put  forth  one  view  of  the  subject 
with  singular  power  and  distinct- 
ness; it  is  the  most  striking  com- 
position that  came  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  probably 
the  most  remarkable  contribution  to 
the  philosophical  literature  of  Eng- 
land that  has  been  made  in  our  time. 
We  cannot  here  do  justice  to  it,  nor 
point  out  what  we  consider  to  be 
its  true  bearing  upon  theology. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  subject 
canvassed  from  another  point  of  view, 
would  do  well  to  read  Mr  Calder- 
wood's  Essay  on  the  Infinite,  which 
is  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
It  does  not  often  succeed,  in  our 
judgment,  in  shaking  the  position  of 
the  elder  philosopher,  but  it  is  the 
very  model  of  an  earnest,  painstak- 
ing, candid  disquisition  ;  and  those 
who  have  not  leisure  to  read  many 
books,  and  are  curious  to  see  how 
this  controversy  has  been  conducted 
in  our  own  times,  could  not  do  better 
than  peruse  together  the  Essay  on 
the  Unconditioned,  and  Mr  Calder- 
wopd's  reply  in  his  Essay  on  the  In- 
finite. What  is  peculiar  in  our  Ox- 
ford metaphysician  is  this,  —  that 
from  some  solitary  altitude  to  which 
he  has  reached,  he  embraces  the 
opposite  views  of  both  these  essays ; 
at  least  he  so  far  coincides  with  both, 
that  at  one  moment  he  exposes  the 
utter  unreality  of  the  scholastic  con- 
ceptions of  the  Absolute  and  the  In- 
finite, and,  the  next  moment,  asserts 
the  ineffaceable  nature  of  such  con- 
ceptions : — 

"The  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
philosophy,"  (thus  runs  his  lucid  exposi- 
tion), "  in  pronouncing  that  the  Absolute 
is  both  one  and  simple,  must  be  accepted 
as  the  voice  of  reason  also,  so  far  as 
reason  has  any  voice  in  the  matter.  But 
the  absolute  unity,  as  indifferent  and 
containing  no  attributes,  can  neither  be 
distinguished  from  the  multiplicity  of 
finite  beings  by  any  characteristic  feature, 
nor  be  identified  with  them  in  their 
multiplicity.  Thus  we  are  landed  in  an 
inextricable  dilemma.  The  Absolute 
cannot  be  conceived  as  conscious,  neither 
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can  it  be  conceived  as  unconscious ;  it 
cannot  be  conceived  as  complex,  neither 
can  it  be  conceived  as  simple  ;  it  cannot 
be  conceived  by  difference,  neither  can  it 
be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  difference ; 
it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  universe, 
neither  can  it  be  distinguished  from  it." 
—P.  50. 

Surely  all  this  sufficiently  proves 
that  this  conception  of  the  Absolute 
is  altogether  a  mistake,  and  to  be 
dismissed  accordingly.  Not  at  all : 
his  very  object  is  to  fasten  on  us  all 
these  contradictions.  A  little  further 
on  he  says  : — "  The  whole  of  this  web 
of  contradictions  is  woven  from  one 
original  warp  and  woof;  —  namely, 
the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the 
coexistence  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
Finite."  And  yet  we  have  seen  that 
we  are  compelled  by  the  constitution 
of  our  minds  to  think  the  Absolute 
and  the  Infinite  "  as  the  complement 
of  our  consciousness  of  the  relative 
and  the  finite,"  which  is  surely  think- 
ing their  coexistence. 

Is  all  this  straining  after  impos- 
sible conceptions,  all  this  hopeless 
effort  to  combine  the  contradictory, 
the  indispensable  prelude  to  the 
"  alphabet  of  Theology  ] "  Can  we 
not  ascend  from  nature  and  our  own 
consciousness  up  to  Nature's  God — 
ascend  to  the  conception  of  an  In- 
telligent and  beneficent  Creator1? 
Must  we  flounder  for  ever  in  this 
declared  chaos  of  the  Absolute  and 
the  Infinite?  Such  has  not  been 
hitherto  the  creed  of  Christendom. 
But  we  must  now  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  use  Dr  Mansel  makes 
of  the  web  of  contradictions  he  has  so 
laboriously  woven  for  us. 

The  application  of  this  web  of 
sophistries  (for  it  is  nothing  better)  is 
found  in  an  extension  of  Bishop 
Butler's  argument  from  Analogy. 
Here  you  have  in  philosophy  the 
same  contradiction  that  you  object 
to  in  the  doctrines  of  Revelation 
— the  same,  or  still  more  violent. 
You  cannot  understand  how  this 
Infinite  is  both  one  and  many — how 
it  is  both  all,  and  yet  related  to  the 
Finite.  Do  you  cavil  at  the  Trinity  ] 
What  say  you  to  the  Infinite  de- 
veloping itself  in  the  Finite  1  Do 
you  stand  amazed  at  the  double 
nature  of  Christ?  Explain  to  me 
how  the  Absolute  is,  in  one  phase, 
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identical  with  Nonentity,  and  in 
another  the  sum  of  all  realities. 
And  thus  he  passes  in  review  the 
various  questions  of  theology,  which 
-we  need  not  further  particularise,  as 
it  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  them.  He 
always  has  a  puzzle  in  philosophy 
greater  than  what  you  find  in  Revela- 
tion. Ought  not  that  to  satisfy  you, 
or  to  keep  you  quiet  at  the  least  1 

Dr  Mansel  apparently  overlooks  a 
very  essential  difference  between  the 
manner  in  which  Bishop  Butler  em- 
ploys this  argument,  and  the  applica- 
tion which  he  has  made  of  it.  The 
Bishop  draws  an  analogy  between 
portions  of  God's  revelation  to  which 
objections  have  been  raised,  and 
certain  facts  in  the  world  which  God 
has  also  created,  or  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  About  these  facts  it  is 
B'esumed  there  could  be  no  dispute, 
r  Mansel  extends  the  argument  to 
an  analogy  between  the  doctrines  of 
Revelation  and  a  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophy. The  opponent  of  Bishop 
Butler  could  not  very  well  reject  the 
facts  to  which  the  Bishop  appealed, 
but  the  opponent  of  Dr  Mansel  may 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  dispute  that 
medley  of  scholastic  dogmas,  and 
throw  aside  that  farago  of  contradic- 
tions which  is  here  appealed  to  under 
the  name  of  philosophy. 

But,  indeed,  this  argument  from 
analogy,  even  when  the  analogy  is 
between  undisputed  facts  on  the  one 
side,  and  certain  doctrines  of  theo- 
logy, or  certain  portions  of  sacred 
history,  on  the  other,  is  open  to  great 
abuse  ;  no  mode  of  reasoning  has,  in 
truth,  been  more  egregiously  abused, 
none  is  so  facile,  and  none  more 
fallacious.  The  right  application  of 
the  argument,  we  are  told,  is  not  to 
prove  any  doctrine  of  Revelation  ;  if 
the  doctrine  could  have  been  proved, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  its  miraculous  teaching,  but  to 
repel  any  objections  which  may  be 
raised  against  it.  Dull  indeed  must 
be  that  doctor  of  divinity  who  cannot 
find,  out  of  all  nature  and  human 
society,  something  analogous  to  the 
objected  doctrine  or  precept.  All 
parties,  all  sects,  can  use  this  argu- 
ment ;  all  doctrines,  and  all  perver- 
sions of  Christianity,  can  equally 
claim  its  support ;  it  stands  a  ready 
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defence  for  every  man's  orthodoxy, 
and  every  man's  heresy.  We  are 
not  disputing  that  it  has  not  its  legi- 
timate application,  or  that  it  has  not 
rendered  its  acknowledged  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  but  there  is  one 
frequent  fallacy  in  its  use  which  it  is 
well  to  notice, — it  is  this  :  That  the 
very  same  divine  who  argues  for  the 
claim  of  revelation,  for  the  need  of 
revelation,  for  the  exalted  character 
of  revelation,  from  the  weakness, 
error,  and  corruption  of  humanity, 
sometimes  thinks  fit,  the  next  moment, 
to  defend  his  assailed  doctrine  or 
precept  by  drawing  an  analogy  be- 
tween it  and  the  weakness,  error,  and 
corruption  of  humanity.  The  divine 
argues  at  his  pleasure  on  the  principle 
of  contrast,  or  the  principle  of  simi- 
larity. The  world  is  full  of  injustice — 
we  want  a  perfect  justice  ;  the  mind 
of  man  is  full  of  error— we  want  a 
certain  truth.  Here  they  are.  Do 
you  object  against  the  revealed  rule 
that  it  is  not  just,  against  the  re- 
vealed doctrine  that  it  is  not  clear, 
but  contradictory  ?  Look  around  you ! 
What  injustice  has  not  God  permitted 
in  this  world !  What  obscurity  and 
contradiction  do  you  find  in  the 
mind  of  man  !  Is  not  the  God  of 
revelation  the  God  also  of  this  world] 
By  this  process  of  reasoning,  if  it 
deserve  the  name,  the  most  opposite 
tenets  can  be  defended  with  equal 
dexterity.  The  extreme  Calvinist  and 
the  latest  Rationalist  alike  resort  to  it. 
"  You  yearn  for  a  divine  equity,  and 
you  do  not  like  our  doctrine,"  says 
the  Calvinist,  "  of  election  and  repro- 
bation. But  open  your  eyes :  what 
see  you  in  the  world  anmnd  you  1 
Here  is  one  man  born  to  wealth,  and 
culture,  and  high  and  ennobling 
occupations,  and  there  is  some  ragged 
urchin  thrown  out  into  the  streets 
to  beg,  and  thieve,  and  lie,  and  starve. 
What  is  this  but  election  and  repro- 
bation?" But  perhaps  the  most 
curious  application  of  the  argument, 
and  one  which  may  interest  Dr 
Mausel  more  than  any  other,  is  that 
which  we  lately  read  in  what  is 
called  a  Rationalistic  production  of 
his  own  University.  Even  the  Rev. 
Baden  Powell,  in  his  Christianity 
loiihoiit  Judaism,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  offered  by  this  facile  mode 
of  defending  his  doctrine  of  "  adapta- 
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tion."  He  solves  the  difficulties  that 
beset  him  by  the  theory  that  in- 
spired and  miraculous  teaching  has 
been  adapted  at  different  stages  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  standard 
of  the  times,  and  that,  like  the 
normal  products  of  the  human  mind, 
it  has  had  at  each  epoch  its  requisite 
measure  of  error  and  of  truth.  A 
lay  philosopher  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  the  human  intellect 
(from  the  natural  energies  with  which 
God  has  endowed  it)  might  be  trusted 
to  give  forth  from  time  to  time  such 
admixture  of  truth  and  error  as  was 
needful  for  the  human  society;  he 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
doctrines  which  admit  of  being  can- 
vassed, criticised,  and  finally  dis- 
missed by  the  human  reason,  might 
have  originated  in  the  uninspired 
intellect ;  and  he  would  most  assur- 
edly object  that  if  the  miracle  is  to 
be  recognised  as  supporting  what 
proves  to  be  error,  there  is  an  end  at 
once  to  its  peculiar  office  as  voucher 
for  the  truth.  But  all  the  murmurs 
of  the  layman  are  at  once  silenced  by 
this  argument  from  analogy.  You 
object  that  God  should  teach  error 
miraculously,  but  you  see  that  He 
teaches  it,  or  permits  it,  in  the 
natural  order  of  the  world.  Triu  mph- 
ant  logic  !  You  are  in  the  dark,  you 
want  light,  light  from  heaven.  But 
the  light  we  bring,  goes  out,  or  gives 
bewildering  or  perplexing  guidance. 
Well,  were  you  not  in  the  dark 
before?  It  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  the  genuineness  of  our 
revelation  that  it  shares  the  same 
obscurity  to  which  you  have  been 
always  accustomed.  Alas!  it  was 
because  of  this  obscurity,  because  of 
these  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  philosophy, 
that  we  hoped  to  find  rest  in  your 
divine  teaching. 

Dr  Mansel,  it  must  be  confessed, 
has  an  answer  prepared  for  us  here. 
The  human  mind,  according  to- our 
author,  is  so  restricted  in  its  powers 
of  cognition,  that  no  divine  teach- 
ing whatever  can  enlighten  it.  He 
has  tested  our  faculties,  and  finds 
them  incapable  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  or  what  is  precisely  the  same 
thing,  he  has  tested  our  idea  of  God, 
and  found  it  a  maze  of  contradictions. 
Our  author,indeed,  amongst  the  minor 
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confusions  to  which  he  is  attached, 
labours  to  create  a  distinction  be- 
tween testing  our  faculties  to  know 
God,  and  examining,  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being. 
But  the  distinction  is  one  only  of 
words.  You  can  test  your  faculties 
for  the  knowledge  of  an  object  that  is 
unique — to  which  there  is  nothing 
similar  or  analogous  in  the  universe 
— in  no  other  way  than  by  endeavour- 
ing to  understand  that  object.  It  is 
by  exerting  your  faculties  in  this  en- 
deavour that  you  discover  their  limits. 
The  result  of  the  endeavour  may  be 
the  humiliating  confession  that  the 
object  is  altogether  beyond  our  cogni- 
tion, and  we  may  then  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  pronouncing  on  the 
existence  or  non  -  existence  of  the 
object,  and  on  our  faculties  to  deter- 
mine the  question.  But  there  is  but 
one  mode  of  testing  our  faculties — 
namely,  the  endeavour  made  to  com- 
prehend the  object.  Our  metaphysi- 
cian frequently  reminds  us  that  the 
limits  of  human  thought  are  not  the 
limits  of  existence.  He  must  be  a 
strange  presumptuous  man  who 
thinks  they  are.  But  the  limits  of 
human  thought  are  the  limits  of  ex- 
istence for  us.  That  of  which  we 
have  no  cognition  has  no  existence 
for  us.  He  who  denies  that  we  can 
form  any  idea  of  God,  denies  that  a 
God  exists  for  human  beings.  "  A 
philosophy  of  religion,"  writes  Dr 
Mansel,  "  may  be  conceived  either  as 
a  philosophy  of  the  object  of  religion — 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  scientific  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  God  ;  or  as  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  Subject  of  Religion — that 
is  to  say,  as  a  scientific  inquiry  into 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
so  far  as  it  receives  and  deals  with 
religious  ideas."  Of  the  latter,  to 
which  he  professes  to  attach  himself, 
he  says,  "  Its  primary  concern  is  with 
the  operations  and  laws  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  its  special  purpose  is  to 
ascertain  the  nature,  the  origin,  and 
the  limits  of  the  religious  element  in 
man  ;  postponing.,  till  after  that  ques- 
tion has  been  decided,  the  further  in- 
quiry into  the  absolute  nature  of  God." 
As  if  the  question  could  be  decided 
in  any  other  possible  manner  than 
by  undertaking  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  God  !  If  you  have  satisfied 
yourself  you  can  form  an  idea  of  God, 
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it  is  by  having  formed  one ;  if  that 
you  cannot,  it  is  by  having  failed 
to  form  one.  In  either  case  what 
"  further  inquiry  "  can  there  be  ? 

Dr  Mansel  professes  to  have  failed, 
and  why  has  he  failed?  Whence 
comes  this  lamentable  result — if  in- 
deed it  be  a  genuine  result — in  a 
theologian  of  a  Protestant  Church1? 
Because  he  has  turned  away  from 
manifest  truths  before  his  eyes,  to  go 
in  search  of  scholastic  pedantries.  We 
can  know  God  only,  we  repeat,  by 
His  attributes ;  these  attributes,  His 
wisdom,  His  creative  power,  His 
beneficence,  no  mortal  man  ever  pro- 
fessed to  know  in  their  full  extent ; 
he  believes  them  capable  of  an  in- 
finite exaltation  :  this  can  be  his  only 
conception  of  their  infinity.  But 
our  learned  Doctor,  instead  of  fixing 
his  attention  upon  these  attributes, 
fastens  upon  something  that  he  calls 
the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  of  which  he 
finds  no  attribute  can  be  predicated. 
Of  course  he  sees  nothing :  he  goes 
forth  into  the  inane,  into  outer  dark- 
ness, and  comes  back  with  the  cheer- 
ing intelligence  that,  if  we  attempt  to 
use  our  own  eyes,  we  shall  be  in  utter 
midnight. 

But  the  most  curious  and  most 
infelicitous  portion  of  Dr  Hansel's 
Lectures  remains  still  to  be  noticed. 
This  is  wherehemoreespeciallytouches 
on  those  representations  and  doctrines 
of  Scripture  which  are  intelligible  in 
themselves.  Some  doctrines,  as  that 
of  the  Trinity,  convey  no  ehstinct 
idea ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  im- 
press us  very  vividly.  But  the  moral 
attributes  put  forward  in  Revelation 
as  those  of  God,  are  not,  it  seems,  the 
real  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Being ; 
they  are  put  forward  for  our  guid- 
ance; it  is  our  duty  to  believe  in 
them  as  "  regulative "  truths ;  but 
how  nearly  they  resemble  any  real 
attribute  of  the  Absolute  and  the  In- 
finite, is  a  question  we  cannot  pos- 
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sibly  answer.  We  must  conclude* 
from  what  has  been  determined  of 
the  "  limits  of  religious  thought,"  that 
we  are  nowhere,  throughout  Revela- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  an  intelligible 
absolute  truth  ;  or  if  we  are,  we  can 
never  know  it.* 

We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
the  moral  representations  of  God  may 
be  partly  accordant  with  reality  or 
truth.  How  it  happens  that  our 
scholastic  metaphysician  can  admit  a 
part  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  and  of 
that  infinite  he  has  again  and  again 
withdrawn  from  human  cognition,  is 
what  we  will  not  undertake  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  clear  enough,  however, 
that,  according  to  his  own  exposition, 
we  can  never  know  which  is  the  part 
that  represents  the  real  truth,  or  now 
nearly  it  accords  with  reality. 

Such  a  doctrine  as  this  appears  to 
us  to  destroy  the  very  vitality  of  our 
faith.  All  those  representations  of 
God  which  kindle  our  emotions,  and 
which  stir  the  heart  of  man,  are  more 
or  less  delusions.  We  are  to  believe 
them,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  be- 
lieve ;  they  have  been  taught  us  mira- 
culously that  we  should  believe.  A 
strange  duty !  And  a  very  extra- 
ordinary power  it  is  which  our  meta- 
physician accords  to  this  sense  of  duty. 
We  saw  that  where  there  was  no  pos- 
sible conception,  there  was  still  a  duty 
to  believe.  Here  there  is  a  declared 
delusion,  but  the  same  duty  to  be- 
lieve. Accordingly,  our  preacher  be- 
comes, from  time  to  time,  very  elo- 
quent on  the  moral,  and,  in  part, 
human,  representations  of  the  Deity 
given  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  he  is  in- 
dignant at  those  metaphysicians  who 
would  introduce  into  criticisms  of 
revelation  their  "morbid  horror  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Anthropo- 
morphism." But  if,  fully  impressed 
with  these  vivid  representations  of 
the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  you 
proceed  to  reason  on  them,  as  premises 


*  Archbishop  King,  Bishop  Copleston,  Archbishop  Whately,  and  others,  have 
expressed  some  subtle  opinions  upon  the  attributes .  of  God,  which  approximate 
more  or  less  to  those  of  Dr  Mansel.  What  we  call  His  attributes  are  analogies,  and 
resemblances,  rather  than  realities.  But  these  subtleties  have  been  always  looked 
upon  by  the  majority  of  divines  with  a  wise  distrust,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  quote 
a  long  list,  especially  of  our  elder  theologians,  which  should  include  such  names  as 
Berkeley  and  Cudworth  and  Clarke,  who  have  controverted  those  fallacious  subtle- 
ties. The  only  legitimate  way  of  avoiding  an  objectionable  Anthropomorphism  is 
not  to  include  amongst  the  Divine  attributes  any  that  are  incompatible  with  our 
conception  of  Supreme  Reason  personified. 
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from  which  deductions  may  be  drawn, 
you  are  reminded  that  you  are  not  in 
the  region  of  speculative  or  positive 
truth.  Behind  this  scriptural  repre- 
sentation there  lies  the  Absolute,  with 
a  "  morality  of  the  Absolute  "  utterly 
beyond  your  conception.  To  hear 
our  preacher  at  one  moment,  you 
would  think  you  were  sitting  under 
the  most  devout  and  simple-minded 
of  divines.  It  is  thus  he  castigates 
our  "  modern  philosophers  when  they 
attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
•written,  and  seek  for  a  metaphysical 
exposition  of  God's  nature  and  attri- 
butes " : — 

"  They  may  not,  forsooth,  think  of  the 
unchangeable  God  as  if  He  were  their 
fellow-man,  influenced  by  human  mo- 
tives, and  moved  by  human  supplications. 
They  want  a  truer,  a  juster  idea  of  the 
Deity  as  He  is,than  that  under  whichHe  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  Himself;  and  they 
call  in  their  reason  to  furnish  it.  Fools ! 
to  dream  that  man  can  escape  from  him- 
self, that  human  reason  can  draw  aught 
but  a  human  portrait  of  God  !  They  do 
but  substitute  a  marred  and  mutilated 
humanity  for  one  exalted  and  entire. 

Surely  downright  idolatry  is 
better  than  this  rational  worship  of  a 
fragment  of  humanity.  Better  is  the 
superstition  (sic)  which  sees  the  image 
of  God  in  the  wonderful  whole  which 
God  has  fashioned,  than  the  philosophy 
which  would  carve  for  itself  a  Deity  out 
of  the  remnant  which  man  has  muti- 
lated."—Pp.  17,  20. 

All  this,  and  much  more  which  we 
might  quote  to  the  same  purpose, 
may  be  very  eloquent,  and  it  certainly 
seems  calculated  to  confirm  men  in 
their  simple  genuine  faith.  But  turn 
the  page,  and  we  soon  find  that  this 
metaphysician,  who  censures  others 
so  indignantly  for  mutilating  the 
scriptural  representation  of  God, 
virtually  destroys  the  whole  repre- 
sentation, obliterates  it  in  its  cha- 
racter of  absolute  truth. 

"  The  various  mental  attributes  which 
weascribe  to  God — benevolence,  holiness, 
justice, wisdom,  for  example — can  be  con- 
ceived by  us  only  as  existing  in  a  bene- 
volent, and  holy,  and  just  and  wise  Being, 
who  is  not  identical  with  any  one  of  His 
attributes,  but  the  common  subject  of 
them  all — in  one  word,  in  a  Person.  But 
personality,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  essenti- 
ally a  limitation  and  a  relation.  Our 
own  personality  is  presented  to  us  as 
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relative  and  limited.  Personality  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  a  relation  between  the 
conscious  self  and  the  various  modes  of 
His  consciousness.  Personality  is  also  a 
limitation;  for  the  thought  and  the 
thinker  are  distinguished  from,  and  limit 
each  other." 

In  short,  we  are  again  involved  in 
our  old  problem  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
Absolute ;  and  as  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  these  in  themselves,  it 
follows  (as  our  author  says  with  still 
more  distinctness  in  one  of  his  notes) 
"  that  no  human  representation, 
whether  derived  from  without  or 
from  within,  from  revelation  or  from 
natural  religion,  can  adequately  ex- 
hibit the  absolute  nature  of  God  " — 
can,  in  fact,  exhibit  it  at  all,  if  heargues 
consistently  from  his  own  premises. 
It  will  not  be  supposed,  for  a  moment, 
that  Dr  Mansel  abstracts  this  divine 
personality  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  He  says  very  energetically, 

"We  dishonour  God  far  more  by 
identifying  Him  with  the  feeble  and  ne- 
gative impotence  of  thought,  which  we 
are  pleased  to  style  the  Infinite,  than  by 
remaining  content  within  those  limits 
which  He,  for  His  own  good  purposes, 
has  imposed  upon  us,  and  confining  our- 
selves to  a  manifestation,  imperfect  in- 
deed, and  inadequate,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  so,  but  still  the  highest  idea  that  we 
can  form,  the  noblest .  tribute  that  we 
can  offer.  Personality  with  all  its  limit- 
ations, though  far  from  exhibiting  the 
absolute  nature  of  God  as  He  is,  is  yet 
truer,  «grander,  more  elevating,  more 
religious  than  those  barren,  vague,  mean- 
ingless abstractions  in  which  men  babble 
about  nothing  under  the  name  of  the 
Infinite."— P.  85. 

Nevertheless  we  have  all  this 
"babble  about  the  Infinite,"  and  it 
constitutes  the  staple  of  these  Lec- 
tures ;  and  strange  and  ominous  are 
the  applications  which  the  Bampton 
lecturer,  in  his  office  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  has  made  of  his  babble,  or 
his  philosophy,  of  the  Infinite.  To 
the  faithful  desciple  of  the  church  the 
Personality  of  God  is  indeed  put 
forward ;  but  should  the  disciple 
object  to  any  part  of  the  church's 
representation  of  God,  that  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  morality  or 
goodness  ascribed  to  the  Divine 
Being,  he  forthwith  withdraws  that 
Personality,  and  tells  the  refrac- 
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tory  disciple  that  there  is  an  "  abso- 
lute morality,"  a  morality  which  he 
can  never  know,  belonging  to  the 
Absolute,  and  without  knowing  that 
he  can  never  criticise  the  revelation 
of  God. 

But  we  must  quote  the  author's 
own  words,  for  our  representations 
will  never  be  credited  by  any  one 
who  has  not  perused  the  Lectures 
themselves.  In  ethics,  our  philo- 
sopher treads,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  "  high  a  priori  road ; "  but  this, 
it  will  oe  observed,  avails  nothing 
against  the  mystery  of  the  Absolute. 

"The  Moral  Sense  is,  like  the  intuitions 
of  Time  and  Space,  an  a  priori  law  of 
the  human  mind,  not  determined  by  ex- 
perience as  it  is,  but  determining  before- 
hand what  experience  ought  to  be.  But 
it  is  not  thereby  elevated  above  the  con- 
ditions of  human  intelligence ;  and  the  at- 
tempt so  to  elevate  it  is  especially  inadmis- 
sible in  that  philosophy  which  resolves 
Time  and  Space  into  forms  of  the  human 
consciousness,  and  limits  their  operation 
to  the  field  of  the  phenomenal  and  the 
relative. 

"  That  there  is  an  Absolute  Morality 
based  upon,  or  rather  identical  with,  the 
Eternal  Nature  of  God,  is  indeed  a  con- 
viction forced  upon  us  by  the  same  evi- 
dence as  that  on  which  we  believe  that 
God  exists  at  all.  But  what  that  Absolute 
Morality  is,  we  are  as  unable  to  fix  in  any 
human  conception,  as  we  are  to  define 
the  other  attributes  of  the  same  Divine 
Nature.  To  human  conception  it  seems 
impossible  that  absolute  morality  should 
be  manifested  in  the  form  of  a  law  of 
obligation;  for  such  a  law  implies  relation 
and  subjection  to  the  authority  of  a  law- 
giver. And  as  all  human  morality  is 
manifested  in  this  form,  the  conclusion 
seems  unavoidable,  that  human  morality, 
even  in  its  highest  elevation,  is  not  iden- 
tical with,  nor  adequate  to  measure,  the 
Absolute  Morality  of  God."— P.  205. 

The  moral  nature  of  God  is  gener- 
ally understood  to  be  one  with  His 
wisdom  and  goodness.  He  exacts 
morality  from  us,  but  if  the  term 
moral  obligation  is  ever  applied  to 
God,  the  obligation  meant  is  that 
which  is  identical  with  the  obligation 
of  reason.  But  we  pass  on  to  some 
of  the  special  applications  made  of 
this  novel  doctrine  of  an  Absolute 
Morality.  We  will  not  even  stop 
to  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  are  so  certain  that  an  Abso- 
lute Morality  belongs  to  that  Absolute 
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which  is  confessedly  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  cognition;  or  how  it  is  that  after 
showing  that  our  definitions  of  mora- 
lity are  inapplicable  to  the  Absolute, 
we  can  still  talk  of  Absolute  Morality 
at  all.  Sometimes  Dr  Mansel  speaks 
as  if  fragments  or  certain  elements 
of  this  Absolute  Morality  were 
mingled  up  with  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  the  human  conscience ;  but, 
of  course,  if  this  be  so,  they  are  un- 
distinguishable  by  us  as  such  Absolute 
Morality. 

Some  of  the  strangest  applications 
made  of  this  novel  invention  of  an 
Absolute  Morality,  of  which  we  are 
utterly  ignorant  except  that  it  exists, 
refer  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  of  Eternal  Punishment ; 
we  prefer  to  touch  upon  the  latter 
subject.  On  this  topic  Dr  Mansel 
writes  in  the  following  strain  : — 

"And  is  not  the  same  conviction 
of  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  of  his 
rashness  in  the  midst  of  ignorance, 
forced  upon  us  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
arbitrary  and  summary  decision  of 
human  reason  on  the  most  mysterious 
as  well  as  the  most  awful  of  God's 
revealed  judgments  against  sin — the 
sentence  of  Eternal  Punishment  1 
We  know  not  what  is  the  relation  of 
Sin  to  Infinite  Justice." — P.  220. 
Nevertheless  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  exercising  his  own 
ingenuity  in  the  way  of  repelling  ob- 
jections, and  of  somewhat  explain- 
ing this  relation. 

"  And  it  is  assumed,"  he  continues, 
"  that  punishment  will  be  inflicted  solely 
with  reference  to  the  sins  committed 
during  this  earthly  life  ; — that  the  guilt 
will  continue  finite,  while  the  misery  is 
prolonged  to  infinity.  Are  we  then  so 
sure,  it  may  be  asked,  that  there  can  be 
no  sin  beyond  the  grave?  Can  an  im- 
mortal soul  incur  God's  wrath  and  con- 
demnation only  so  long  as  it  is  united  to 
a  mortal  body  ?  With  as  much  reason 
might  we  assert  that  the  angels  are 
incapable  of  obedience  to  God,  that  the 
devils  are  incapable  of  rebellion.  What 
if  the  sin  perpetuates  itself,  —  if  the 
prolonged  misery  be  the  offspring  of  the 
prolonged  guilt  ? " 

This  spectacle  of  an  eternal  spirit 
of  rebellion  kept  up  by  the  eternal 
agony  which  both  punishes  and  pro- 
duces it,  is  one  which  he  feels  his 
readers  will  revolt  from,  and  which 
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he  is  not  satisfied  with  himself.  But 
then  Dr  Hansel  suggests  that,  after 
all,  "the  real  riddle  of  existence  is 
that  evil  exists  at  all"  And  again, 
this  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  is 
"  but  one  aspect  of  a  more  general 
problem ;  it  is  but  the  moral  form 
of  the  ever-recurring  secret  of  the 
Infinite." 

"  How  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  in 
any  form  of  antagonism  or  other  rela- 
tion, can  exist  together  ; — how  infinite 
power  can  coexist  with  finite  activity  ; 
how  infinite  goodness  can  coexist  with 
finite  evil ; — how  the  Infinite  can  exist 
in  any  manner  without  exhausting  the 
universe  of  reality  ;  this  is  the  riddle 
which  Infinite  Wisdom  alone  can  solve. 
When  Philosophy  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion ; — when  she  can  even  state  intel- 
ligibly the  notions  which  its  terms  in- 
volve,— then,  and  not  till  then,  she  may 
be  entitled  to  demand  a  solution  of  the 
far  smaller  difficulties  which  she  finds  in 
revealed  religion : — or  rather  she  will 
have  solved  them  already  ;  for  from  this 
they  all  proceed,  and  to  this  they  all 
ultimately  return." — P.  223. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  foreknow- 
ledge or  eternal  decrees  of  God  seem 
incompatible  with  the  retributive 
punishment  of  the  sinner,  our  meta- 
physician faintly  suggests,  as  "an 
apparent  escape  from  the  dilemma, 
that  God's  knowledge  is  not  proper- 
ly foreknowledge,  as  having  no  rela- 
tion to  time."  But  he  immediately 
afterwards  returns  to  his  old  ground, 
and  to  his  invariable  shield  of  de- 
fence— his  impenetrable  philosophy 
of  the  Infinite.  "But  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  difficulty  vanishes  as 
soon  as  we  acknowledge  that  the 
Infinite  is  not  an  object  of  human 
thought  at  all"  Admirable  theolo- 
gy !  Sublime  and  elevating  Doc- 
trine !  Knowledge,  Wisdom,  Justice 
and  Benevolence,  are  unmeaning 
terms  when  applied  to  the  Infinite 
Being ! 

Certain  commands  or  special  pre- 
cepts recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  having  been  given  by  God  to  the 
Israelites,  which  apparently  contra- 
dict the  broad  principles  of  ethics, 
have  from  a  very  early  time  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  Christian 
believer.  It  is  in  explanation  of 
these  deviations  from  what  is  gene- 
rally understood  as  the  moral  con- 
duct demanded  of  us  from  God,  that 
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Dr  Mansel  has  put  forth  Ms  utmost 
ingenuity — has  produced  (if  we  could 
venture  to  say  this  of  an  Oxford 
metaphysician)  his  most  astounding 
absurdity.  These  deviations  from  the 
ethical  rules  God  generally  teaches, 
are  but  the  breaking  through  of  the 
Absolute  Morality !  The  new  and 
exceptional  command  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  pure  light  breaking 
through  some  lower  system  of  half- 
illuminated  clouds,  better  adapted  in 
general  to  human  vision  and  the 
necessities  of  man. 

Dr  Mansel  sees  a  very  "obvious 
analogy  "  between  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  these 
occasional  deviations  from  the  moral 
precepts  which  God,  in  His  ordinary 
government  of  the  world,  enforces  on 
His  creatures.  He  calls  them  "  moral 
miracles."  The  analogy  does  not 
appear  to  us  very  obvious.  In  the 
ordinary  miracle,  God  is  presumed 
to  interpose  to  alter  the  usual  se- 
quence of  events,  to  produce,  for  the 
occasion,  new  sequences,  new  rela- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  quite  new 
and  abnormal  events.  What  new 
event  is  it  that  is  produced  in  the 
Moral  Miracle  1  Are  the  moral  sen- 
timents of  man  supposed  to  be,  for 
the  occasion,  miraculously  changed  ? 
Perhaps  our  readers  may  extract 
something  more  intelligible  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  from  the  Doc- 
tor's own  words.  We  will  give  them 
as  fully  as  space  permits.  Let  us 
premise  that  what  is  here  said  of 
the  difference  between  an  occasional 
command,  to  be  obeyed  by  one  man, 
or  for  one  purpose,  and  a  general 
rule,  to  be  obeyed  by  all  men  and  at 
all  times,  is  well  worth  considera- 
tion ;  it  is  an  observation  which  has 
been  frequently  made  by  other  di- 
vines ;  the  rest  of  the  passage  is  the 
peculiar  and  indisputable  property 
of  the  Bampton  lecturer. 

"  Now  an  appeal  of  this  kind  (that  is, 
an  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  man- 
kind) may  be  legitimate  or  not,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  The 
primary  and  proper  employment  of  man's 
moral  sense,  as  of  his  other  faculties,  is 
not  speculative,  but  regulative.  It  is  not 
designed  to  tell  us  what  are  the  absolute 
and  immutable  principles  of  Right,  as 
existing  in  the  eternal  nature  of  God ; 
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but  to  discern  those  relative  and  tem- 
porary manifestations  of  them,  which  are 
necessary  for  human  training  in  this  pre- 
sent life.  But  if  morality,  in  its  human 
manifestation,  contains  a  relative  and 
temporary,  as  well  as  an  absolute  and 
eternal  element,  an  occasional  suspension 
of  the  human  Law  is  by  no  means  to  be 
confounded  with  a  violation  of  the  Divine 
Principle.  We  can  only  partially  judge 
of  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  divine  nature  and  the  human : 
and  in  proportion  as  the  analogy  recedes 
from  perfect  likeness,  the  decision  of  the 
human  reason  necessarily  becomes  more 
and  more  doubtful.  The  primary  and 
direct  inquiry,  which  human  reason  is 
entitled  to  make  concerning  a  professed 
revelation,  is,  How  far  does  it  tend  to 
promote  or  to  hinder  the  moral  discipline 
of  man  ?  It  is  but  a  secondary  and  in- 
direct question,  and  one  very  liable  to 
mislead,  to  ask  how  far  it  is  compatible 
with  the  Infinite  Goodness  of  God. 

"  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  one  thing  to 
condemn  a  religion  on  account  of  the 
habitual  observance  of  licentious  and  in- 
human rites  of  worship,  and  another  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  isolated  acts, 
historically  recorded  as  having  been  done 
by  divine  command,  but  not  perpetuated 
in  precepts  for  the  imitation  of  posterity. 
The  former  are  condemned  for  their  re- 
gulative character,  as  contributing  to  the 
perpetual  corruption  of  mankind ;  the 
latter  are  condemned  on  speculative 
grounds,  as  inconsistent  with  our  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  character  of  God." 
(Here  follows  a  quotation  from  Bishop 
Butler,  which,  like  the  portion  of  the  text 
already  quoted,  is  not  free  from  the  ob- 
jection that  even  the  occasional  precept, 
if  understood  as  a  direct  command  from 
God,  cannot  be  without  some  "  regulative  " 
influence.) 

"  There  is  indeed  an  obvious  analogy 
between  these  temporary  suspensions  of 
the  laws  of  moral  obligation,  and  that 
corresponding  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
natural  phenomena  which  constitutes  our 
ordinary  conception  of  a  Miracle.  So 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  former  might 
without  impropriety  be  designated  as 
Moral  Miracles.  In  both,  the  Almighty 
is  regarded  as  suspending  for  special  pur- 
poses, not  the  eternal  laws  which  con- 
stitute His  own  absolute  Nature,  but  the 
created  laws  which  He  imposed  at  a  cer- 
tain time  upon  a  particular  portion  of 
His  creatures." — P.  241. 

Our  readers,  we  suspect,  have 
not  found  this  obvious  analogy  very 
clear  to  their  apprehension  :  God 
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is  said  to  manifest  His  power  in 
an  established  order  of  events 
which  we  call  laws  of  nature  ;  when 
He  breaks  this  order  of  events,  and 
interposes  some  abnormal  exercise 
of  His  power,  we  call  it  a  miracle. 
The  Creator  has  also  ordained  in 
man  certain  moral  sentiments ;  is  now 
the  moral  miracle  a  partial  suspen- 
sion and  alteration  of  these  sentiments, 
so  that  certain  individuals  have  sud- 
denly perceived  that  to  be  right 
which  in  the  normal  exercise  of  their 
judgment,  or  their  conscience,  they 
would  have  pronounced  to  be  wrong  'I 
or  does  the  miracle  consist  in  some 
change  or  altered  action  we  cannot 
follow  in  the  Divine  mind  itself? 
Perhaps  we  had  better  not  attempt 
any  explanation,  but  leave  this 
"moral  miracle"  to  such  exposition 
as  its  own  inventor  has  vouchsafed. 

It  may  illustrate  the  curious  posi- 
tion into  which  Dr  Mansel  has 
brought  himself,  to  observe  that  pre- 
cisely what  the  Reverend  Baden 
Powell,  in  his  theory  of  adaptation, 
would  describe  as  a  condescending 
accommodation  to  the  ignorance  and 
passions  of  men,  Dr  Mansel  would 
explain  as  the  absolute  morality 
breaking,  with  miraculous  effulgence, 
through  that  lower  system  of  ethics 
which  is  condescendingly  framed  for 
the  general  good  of  mankind.  With 
our  philosopher  the  regular  and  high- 
est ethics  of  mankind  is  the  adapta- 
tion ;  the  exceptional  precept  is  a 
fragment  of  the  absolute  morality. 
God  exhibits  himself  to  us  more 
nearly  as  He  is  when  His  commands 
depart  from  the  general  precepts  He 
gives  of  justice  and  beneficence  :  we 
are  more  certainly  under  some 
measure  of  delusion  when  He  incul- 
cates our  human  and  indispensable 
morality. 

Have  we  said  enough,  or  extracted 
enough,  to  justify  the  opinion  we  ex- 
pressed at  the  commencement,  that 
these  Lectures  are  neither  pre-emin- 
ently wise,  nor  are  they  altogether 
wholesome  food  for  the  minds  of  men  ? 
Our  author  plunges  both  friend  and 
foe  into  hopeless  obscurity.  What 
good  is  attainable  by  such  a  feat  of 
logical  dexterity  as  this?  And  the 
logical  legerdemain  is  only  accom- 
plished on  the  condition  that  we  per- 
mit him  the  free  use  of  a  few  abs- 
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tract  terms  utterly  devoid  of  any  real 
meaning.  "  Extension  and  motion," 
some  such  verbal  conjuror  might  say, 
"  are  attributes,  and  imply  a  sub- 
stance in  which  they  inhere.  But 
now,  by  pondering  on  and  well  defin- 
ing this  abstract  substance  or  being, 
I  prove  that  it  is  altogether  removed 
from  your  cognition,  and  you  cannot 
know  its  attributes,  and  therefore 
extension  and  motion  are  not  really 
its  attributes."  We  ask  our  conjuror, 
since  he  has  proved  them  not  to  be 
real  attributes,  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  he  is  talking  about  substance 
at  all  ? 

It  is  idle  of  Dr  Mansel,  after  hav- 
ing driven  the  attributes  of  God  into 
the  category  of  "  subjective,"  or 
merely  "  regulative  "  truths,  to  seek, 
with  much  indignant  eloquence,  to 
re-establish  our  simple  genuine  faith 
in  them.  According  to  his  philoso- 
phy, God  has  miraculously  revealed, 
not  truth,  but  statements  which  it  is 
for  our  good  to  believe.  How,  under 
his  philosophy,  we  can  even  recog- 
nise God  as  the  worker  of  the  miracle, 
we  cannot  understand.  But  passing 
this  over,  what  can  be  our  belief, 
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under  such  a  representation,  but  a 
verbal  assent — a  virtuous  hypocrisy  1 
It  can  be  nothing  better.  To  believe, 
is  to  think  a  thing  true  :  if  you  tell 
us  that  it  is  not  true,  we  can  only  pre- 
tend to  believe.  We  can  act,  under 
penalties,  as  if  it  were  true.  But  this 
cannot  last  long,  for  the  suspicion 
must  occur  that  the  penalties  also 
are,  or  may  be,  merely  "regulative" 
truths,  not  absolute  realities — not 
events  that  will  really  take  place, 
only  suppositions  that  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  believe  in.  Once  placed  on 
such  an  inclined  plane  as  Dr  Mansel 
glides  us  on,  there  is  no  logical  break 
that  can  prevent  our  descent  into 
sheer  scepticism.  The  true  reality, 
we  repeat,  for  each  one  of  us  lies  in 
those  divine  attributes  manifested  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  world  and  of 
humanity,  and  from  which  we  neces- 
sarily infer  the  Divine  Being,  and 
not  in  scholastics'  notions  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite — which,  if 
they  are  incompatible  with  these  at- 
tributes, are  at  least  themselves  at 
once  convicted  (by  this  incompati- 
bility) of  their  own  shadowy  and  un- 
real nature. 
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THE  LUCK  OF  LADYSMEDE. 


CHAPTER   XI. — THE  CONFESSOR, 


FOR  many  days  Isola  had  lain  upon 
the  couch  to  which  she  had  been 
carried  on  her  first  arrival  at  the 
fortress,  utterly  exhausted  in  body 
and  spirit,  and  appearing  barely  con- 
scious of  the  anxious  cares  of  her 
hostesses.  Hersenses  had  never  wholly 
forsaken  her ;  but  she  remained  in 
that  state  of  prostration  in  which 
scenes  and  objects  pass 'before  the 
eyes  and  are  partially  understood  and 
recognised,  but  leave  the  mind  merely 
passive,  without  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination to  inquire  or  reason  upon 
them.  Her  health  had  not  actually 
suffered  from  the  exposure  to  the 
storm,  but  the  nerves  had  been  over- 
strained while  she  was  yet  weak  from 
recent  illness ;  and  it  was  well  for  her 
that  Giacomo  had  been  compelled  to 
choose  Willan's  Hope  as  her  place  of 
shelter.  Elfhild's  calm  experience, 
and  the  warm-hearted  devotion  of 
Gladice,  whose  feelings,  once  roused, 
confessed  to  no  fatigue  and  grudged 
no  exertion,  were  far  more  valuable 
iu  her  case  than  any  resources  which 
the  profoundest  medical  science  could 
have  brought  to  bear.  Slowly,  day 
by  day,  her  eyes  regained  their  ex- 
pression, and  looked  inquiringly  from 
one  kind  face  to  the  other,  and  then 
were  closed  with  a  grateful  but  weary 
smile.  Once,  and  only  once,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  Gladice  had 
been  told  that  the  yeoman  who  had 
been  her  escort  had  called  to  make 
inquiry  after  his  lady's  health ;  but 
before  she  could  effect  her  escape  to 
the  castle-hall — which  she  fully  in- 
tended to  have  done,  in  spite  of  her 
aunt's  dignified  scruples— he  had  al- 
ready received  his  answer,  and  was 
gone.  Picot,  however,  had  several 
times  made  his  appearance  at  the 
fortress,  and  had  shown  a  very  na- 
tural and  praiseworthy  interest  in 
the  fair  traveller's  recovery ;  and  it 
was  equally  praiseworthy  that  the 
two  ladies  should  have  summoned  the 
forester  to  their  presence  to  relieve 
his  anxiety  by  their  personal  assur- 
ances, and  perhaps  equally  natural 


that  they  should  question  him  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  encounter 
with  the  travellers  on  that  terrible 
night,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become,  in  a  humble  sense,  the 
deliverer  of  a  lady  in  distress.  As 
Picot  belonged  to  Ladysmede,  and 
therefore  might  be  considered  almost 
as  an  actual  retainer  of  their  own 
house,. it  was  by  no  means  derogatory 
— as  Elfhild  was  at  the  pains  to  ob- 
serve, in  her  own  and  her  niece's  vin- 
dication— to  hold  those  communica- 
tions with  him  on  this  interesting 
subject,  which  it  would  have  been 
quite  indecorous  to  have  entered  upon 
with  a  stranger  whose  degree  and 
general  belongings  were  utterly  un- 
known. The  forester  remained  firm 
in  his  account  of  the  adventure ; 
which,  if  not  strictly  true,  had  the 
vast  advantage  which  a  silent  false- 
hood always  has  over  the  richest  in- 
ventive faculty  :  it  defied  cross-ques- 
tioning, and  led  the  originator  into 
no  mistakes  or  self-contradictions. 
And  when  Picot  once  found  that  he 
was  looked  upon  by  Gladice  (whose 
notions  of  the  heroic,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, were  scarcely  orthodox) 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  hero,  he  was 
careful  to  present  the  adventures  of 
the  night  to  his  fair  questioners  as 
much  as  possible  in  that  point  of 
view  ;  not  so  much,  let  it  be  said  in 
justice,  for  the  sake  of  claiming  any 
undue  credit  to  himself,  as  in  the 
hope  of  fixing  their  attention  upon 
his  own  desperate  exertions,  and  the 
perils  which  his  courage  and  sagacity 
had  surmounted,  rather  than  on  the 
previous  history  of  the  stranger  lady 
and  her  companion.  So  well  did  he 
succeed,  that  he  received  from  the 
noble  hands  of  Elfhild  hersjlf  a  cup  of 
wine,  with  a  gracious  intimation  of  her 
high  favour  and  approval ;  to  which  the 
younger  lady  added  a  piece  of  silver, 
which  Picot  accepted  with  many 
thanks,  and  little  scruple  of  con- 
science. Even  if  he  felt  it  was  given 
iipon  a  somewhat  overrated  estimate 
of  his  deserts  as  a  hero,  he  was  content 
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to  take  it  as  the  reward  of  virtuous 
self-denial  in  the  matter  of  the 
Italian's  gold.  If  any  one  had  cared 
to  track  the  forester  on  his  return 
after  these  visits  of  inquiry,  it  might 
have  been  noticed  that  he  always 
met  Father  Giacomo  either  by  the 
river-side  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  chapel  at  Lowcote. 

However  naturally  desirous  the 
ladies  of  Willan's  Hope  might  be  to 
learn  something  of  the  history  of  the 
stranger  who  had  been  thus  left  help- 
less in  their  charge,  their  kindness  was 
much  stronger  than  their  curiosity. 
Even  when  Isola  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  express  her  thanks  in 
words,  no  question  ever  passed  the 
lips  of  Elfhild  or  Glad  ice  which  could 
have  implied  that  they  sought  any 
explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  made  her  their  guest. 
Neither  of  them  were  conscious  that 
they  were  showing  any  peculiar  deli- 
cacy in  this  reserve,  or  were  exercis- 
ing any  but  the  simplest  duties  of 
hospitality. 

It  need  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
chamber  the  aunt  and  niece  felt  any 
obligation  to  silence  upon  so  inte- 
resting a  subject.  If  their  sick  visi- 
tor was  indebted  to  them  for  her 
life,  they  in  their  turn  had  very  much 
to  thank  her  for.  It  would  have 
been  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  of 
both  of  them — certainly  of  Gladice, 
and  Elfhild's  youth  was  a  long  time 
to  look  back  upon — that  they  had 
never  been  so  happy  in  their  lives. 
They  had  become  possessed  of  two 
things  most  necessary  to  woman's 
happiness  —  something  upon  which 
to  lavish  their  whole  hearts-full  of 
spontaneous  and  uncalculating  love 
and  kindness,  and  something  to 
talk  about.  The  possible  uuworthi- 
ness  of  the  object — the  positive  mys- 
tery which  attached  to  it — were  ad- 
ditional points  of  attraction.  Instead 
of  sitting  dreaming  in  the  window, 
Gladice  was  now  always  busy  either 
devising  something  for  the  comfort 
of  their  new  charge,  or  inventing  and 
suggesting  to  her  relative  some  in- 
genious elucidation  of  the  stranger's 
history,  which  the  elder  lady  usually 
pronounced  impossible,  and  thereby 
gave  her  niece  the  opportunity  of 
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following  out  in  her  mind  a  new 
train  of  conjecture  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  possible,  also,  that  another 
break  in  the  isolated  life  of  the  old 
fortress  had  contributed  to  enliven 
the  spirits  of  its  occupants,  and  to 
make  them  less  sensible  of  the 
weariness  of  their  daily  cares  in  the 
sick-chamber.  Twice  there  had  been 
visitors  from  Ladysmede.  Once  Sir 
Godfrey  had  accompanied  his  guest, 
and  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  con- 
verse with  his  fair  kinswomen  ;  and 
again  both  had  listened  with  de- 
lighted attention  to  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  war  told  by  the  eloquent 
tongue  of  the  Crusader.  The  second 
time  Sir  Nicholas  had  come  alone, 
followed  only  by  his  squire,  and  had 
besought  the  ladies'  company  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  a  cast  of  for- 
eign hawks  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  which  bore  a  wonder- 
ful reputation.  Elfhild  had  on  this 
occasion  prayed  to  be  excused ;  but 
the  younger  lady  had  been  delighted 
to  join  in  the  sport  under  the  sen- 
eschal's protection,  and  had  returned 
with  many  praises  of  the  prowess  of 
the  birds,  and  the  delicate  skill 
shown  by  the  knight  in  handling 
them.  And  the  gallant  falcons — an 
almost  priceless  gift — were  left  at 
Willau's  Hope  for  the  Lady  Gladice's 
future  delectation,  to  the  pride  and 
joy  of  Warenger,  a  keen  lover  of  the 
gentle  sport,  whose  word  of  commen- 
dation, never  lightly  bestowed,  was 
thenceforth  never  wanting  either  for 
the  birds  themselves  or  for  their 
noble  donor. 

The  visits  of  brother  Ingulph  from 
the  monastery  had  always  been  look- 
ed forward  to,  especially  by  Gladice, 
as  an  agreeable  distraction  from  the 
daily  round  of  stitching  and  window- 
gazing,  and  promenading  on  the 
narrow  rampart,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  rides  under 
Warenger's  escort,  were  the  ordinary 
rule  of  her  life.  The  interval  which 
had  passed  since  his  last  appearance 
at  the  fortress  had  now  been  longer 
than  usual ;  and  when  he  was  ush- 
ered rather  suddenly  into  their  pre- 
sence by  Judith — as  a  person  who 
had  the  privilege  of  entrance,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  in  season  and  out  of 
season — his  welcome  from  both  ladies 
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was  proportionately  cordial.  To 
quarrel  with  a  neighbour  because  he 
had  not  found  it  convenient  to  show 
himself  quite  so  often  as  usual,  was 
not  only  repugnant  to  the  unen- 
lightened code  of  hospitality  current 
at  the  time,  but  was  a  luxury  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  afforded 
in  such  a  limited  circle  of  society. 
When,  therefore,  the  good  Benedic- 
tine, long  expected,  was  at  last  an- 
nounced, the  warmth  of  his  recep- 
tion was  such  as  almost  to  embarrass 
his  modesty.  Brother  Ingulph's  in- 
sensibility to  the  attractions  of  the 
fairer  sex,  in  any  ordinary  sense,  was 
no  ascetic  affectation,  or  even  the 
result  of  careful  self-discipline,  as 
with  many  of  his  order  ;  but  an  hon- 
est natural  indifference,  whether  to 
be  regarded  as  a  merit  or  a  defect. 
Probably  this  qualification  had  not 
been  overlooked  by  the  superiors  of 
his  house  when  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  Willan's  Hope.  Certain 
it  was  that  he  looked  upon  both 
ladies  with  very  sincere  respect  and 
impartial  admiration.  He  might 
have  been  aware  that  Dame  Elfhild 
was  the  elder  of  the  two  ;  if  he  had 
ever  noticed  that  Gladice  had  the 
brightest  smile,  he  had  often  been 
heard  to  avouch  that  her  aunt  was  a 
very  discreet  woman.  His  embarrass- 
ment that  morning  arose  from  an- 
other cause  besides  his  natural  mo- 
desty. Good  brother  Ingulph  was 
hardly  in  his  usual  spirits,  or  pre- 
pared to  reciprocate  any  unusually 
sprightly  greeting.  There  was  plainly 
something  on  his  mind.  He  sighed 
over  the  refection  set  before  him 
as  if  it  had  been  an  act  of  penance, 
and  poured  himself  a  second  draught 
of  wine — contrary  to  his  usually  ab- 
stemious habits — with  an  air  of  re- 
signed mortification.  He  was  in 
trouble,  and  he  had  too  little  worldly 
wisdom  to  conceal  it.  It  was  not 
possible  that  his  fair  entertainers 
should  not  notice  the  change  from 
the  simple  cheerfulness  which  made 
him  at  other  times  so  agreeable  a 
visitor  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  they 
drew  from  him  an  explanation.  In- 
deed he  was  very  ready  to  give  it  to 
those  from  whom  he  felt  so  sure  of 
sympathy. 
"  Alas  !  kind  dames,"  said  he  "  I 
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have  good  cause  to  bear  a  sorrowful 
countenance ;  the  spoilers  have  been 
in  our  camp  this  morning,  and  have 
made  prey  of  us." 

"  What  can  you  mean,  father  1 " 
said  Gladice  in  some  alarm,  for  such 
an  event  as  the  literal  sacking  and 
plundering  of  a  religious  house  over- 
night, was  quite  within  the  possible 
items  of  morning  intelligence. 

"  His  majesty  King  Richard  hath 
laid  his  royal  hands  upon  us,"  said 
the  monk. 

"  How  ! "  exclaimed  the  elder  lady 
— "  the  king  is  surely  in  Palestine  1 " 

"  Ay,"  replied  Ingulph  ;  "  but 
his  gracious  majesty  hath  a  long 
arm.  He  is  pleased  to  borrow  money 
of  us  for  the  war,  whereas  it  is  but 
too  well  known  we  have  more  need 
to  become  borrowers  ourselves  ;  and 
we  have  been  put  to  sore  straits  to 
meet  his  demand.  I  know  not  how 
it  is,"  continued  the  worthy  brother 
with  a  distressed  air — "  we  pass 
among  men  for  a  wealthy  house,  I 
dare  warrant ;  and  our  lord  abbot 
keeps  a  very  seemly  state — as  is  but 
becoming  his  position,  no  doubt— I 
mean  not  to  gainsay  it ;  but  there 
have  been  sore  difficulties  of  late  in 
providing  for  our  needful  wants. 
Twice  I  have  made  requisition  to  the 
abbot  for  parchment  for  our  scrip- 
torium, and  am  ashamed  to  ask  again, 
and  yet  our  work  lies  idle  for  lack  of 
it.  It  is  hardly  for  me  to  say  it,  but 
it  were  well  that  the  ordering  of  our 
revenues  were  somewhat  better  looked 
to." 

The  most  unpractical  of  scholars, 
ignorant  as  an  angel  of  all  the  base 
debtor-and-creditor  transactions  of 
this  commercial  world,  Ingulph  had 
a  little  hidden  conceit  in  a  corner  of 
his  honest  heart,  that  he  possessed 
an  unrecognised  talent  for  business. 
On  most  other  points  cone  could 
have  conceived  a  lower  opinion  of 
his  capabilities  than  he  entertained 
himself :  had  he  been  called  to  take 
upon  him  the  office!  of  a  bishop,  he 
would  have  pronounced  the  nolo 
episcopari  with  the  utmost  humility 
and  sincerity  ;  but  he  would  have 
liked  much  to  have  been  appointed 
to  some  office  of  trust  in  the  finan- 
cial department  of  his  convent  ; 
and  it  might  safely  be  prophesied 
that  any  society  enjoying  the  benefit 
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of  his  services  in  such  a  character, 
would  have  been  bankrupt  within  the 
year. 

"  But  you  were  enabled,  I  trust, 
by  some  means,  to  provide  for  his 
majesty's  requirements  1 "  said  Dame 
Elfhild,  who  shared  to  some  extent 
the  popular  notion  that  churchmen 
were  generally  rich,  and  generally 
disclaimed  it. 

"  Alas  ! "  replied  the  monk,  "  we 
have  given,  as  I  may  say,  of  our  life- 
blood  in  his  service.  Nathaniel  the 
Jew  has  been  in  conference  with  the 
lord  abbot  and  the  prior  this  morn- 
ing, and  has  carried  off  with  him — 
whether  on  pledge  or  sale  I  can- 
not tell,  for  such  as  I  are  little  con- 
sulted in  such  dealings — sundry  pre- 
cious things  that  it  shames  us  to 
have  parted  with — ay,  if  it  were  for 
all  the  gold  in  Israel.  Would  you 
believe  it,  gentle  lady,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Gladice, — "  our  copy  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  —  there 
was  not  another  in  England  except 
at  Canterbury,  and  that,  as  I  have 
heard,  wants  a  leaf — you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  it — written  in  a  most 
fair  character,  in  letters  of  silver  upon 
purple  vellum — well,  this  dog  of  a 
Jew  hath  that  away  with  him.  It 
had  silver  embossed  covers,  .too  ;  it 
was  the  goodliest  volume  my  eyes 
ever  lighted  on,  and  was  the  blessed 
Queen  Etheldreda's  gift  to  us ;  well- 
a-way  !  to  think  it  should  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  misbeliever  ! " 

"  Was  it  very  choice  reading,  fa- 
ther ? "  inquired  Gladice  innocently. 
She  had  not  the  most  distant  con- 
ception of  what  a  Pentateuch  might 
be ;  but  her  taste  in  literature,  so 
far  as  it  went,  had  more  regard  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  work  than 
its  external  attractions. 

"It  was  the  choicest  volume  in 
Christendom,"  said  Ingulph,  rather 
pursuing  his  own  private  lamenta- 
tions than  replying  to  Gladice. 

"  You  have  read  it  yourself,  doubt- 
less1?" persevered  the  maiden,  with 
laudable  interest  and  curiosity,  only 
still  further  excited  by  the  librarian's 
enthusiastic  praises. 

"  Eead  it ! "  exclaimed  he,  roused 
by  what  he  considered  almost  an  in- 
sult to  his  lost  treasure — "  there  was 
not  one  amoDgst  our  brotherhood 
that  could  pretend  to  read  it.  Young 


Wolfert,  the  abbot's  new  chaplain, 
professed  that  he  knew  the  charac- 
ters, but  not  the  dialect ;  there  was 
none  of  us  could  contradict  him,  be 
that  as  it  may  :  the  precentor  of 
Jumie'ges,  when  he  was  on  a  visit 
with  us  in  Abbot  Aldred's  time, 
said  it  was  Syriac — and  he  passed 
for  a  fine  scholar  !  Ha,  ha  !  a  little 
learning  goes  far  in  that  fraternity  ! " 
and  the  monk  laughed  with  honest 
delight  at  the  impregnable  front 
which  his  darling  manuscript  had 
presented  against  the  assaults  of  pre- 
tenders. "  Read  it  1 "  He  did  not 
say  quite  so  much,  but  it  was  in  his 
eyes  as  a  maiden  castle,  and  would 
have  lost  something  of  its  fair  fame 
and  repute  if  ever  adventurous  cham- 
pion could  boast  of  having  scaled  its 
defences. 

The  disappointed  Gladice  asked 
no  further  questions,  and  was  con- 
tent to  think  that  the  Pentateuch, 
whatever  it  might  ber  was  as  great  a 
mystery  to  the  learned  as  to  herself. 
But  the  monk  could  hardly  leave  a 
subject  which  on  that  particular 
morning  lay  so  near  his  heart. 

"  It  was  said,"  he  continued,  "  that 
there  were  fearful  Samaritan  curses 
written  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
against  any  man  who  should  in  time 
to  come  steal  or  otherwise  misappro- 
priate it.  St  Mary  vouchsafe  us  that 
they  fall  not  upon  our  house  ! " 

"  We  will  trust  they  may  not,  fa- 
ther," said  the  lady.  Curses  in  a 
tongue  which  even  the  learned  Bene- 
dictine could  not  read,  must  have 
seemed  to  her  fearful  indeed. 

Dame  Elfhild  was  rather  wearied 
of  hearing  of  the  good  father's  trou- 
bles, with  which  she  felt  less  sym- 
pathy than  her  niece ;  or  perhaps 
she  kindly  judged  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  distract  their  visi- 
tor's thoughts  from  dwelling  upon 
such  painful  matters,  was  to  give 
him  an  interest  for  the  time  in  some- 
thing else.  She  announced  to  him 
therefore  the  fact — strange  enough 
in  itself  to  be  interesting — that  they 
had  a  guest  now  at  Willan's  Hope  ; 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the 
particulars  of  her  sudden  arrival. 

"  It  might  be,  Gladice,"  said  she, 
turning  to  her  niece  when  she  had 
finished  her  recital,  "that  the  lady 
would  be  well  pleased  to  take  some 
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ghostly  counsel  with  the  reverend 
father,  if  she  knew  that  he  were 
here  with  us  ? " 

Gladice  at  once  volunteered  to  an- 
nounce to  their  guest  the  arrival  of  the 
Benedictine,  as  an  opportunity  that 
occurred  but  seldom  in  their  retired 
position,  and  sought  Isola's  chamber 
for  that  purpose. 

Their  patient  showed  more  pro- 
gress towards  convalescence  that 
morning  than  for  some  days.  She 
always  welcomed  Gladice  with  a 
gentle  word  and  smile  ;  and  indeed 
it  was  not  for  many  hours  in  the  day 
that  the  young  mistress  of  the  castle 
left  her  alone,  though  she  had  pur- 
posely abstained  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  but  the  most  ordinary  con- 
versation. Ispla  was  sitting  up  on 
her  couch,  with  her  rosary  in  her 
hand,  when  Gladice  entered.  There 
were  traces  of  tears  fresh  upon  her 
cheeks,  but  of  this  her  hostess  took 
no  notice.  Briefly  but  kindly,  and 
with  some  little  embarrassment — for 
Gladice's  own  devotion  was  very 
undemonstrative — she  explained  to 
her  the  nature  of  Ingulph's  connec- 
tion with  their  household,  and  that 
he  would  gladly  make  it  a  part  of 
his  duties  to  extend  to  her  any  com- 
fort or  direction  which  she  might 
require. 

The  pale  cheeks  of  the  invalid 
flushed  brightly,  as  she  thanked 
Gladice  for  her  thoughtful  kindness. 
"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  after  a  few 
moments'  thought,  as  she  laid  her 
thin  hand  upon  her  visitor's  rounded 
arm,  with  more  of  a  caressing  gesture 
than  she  had  seemed  to  venture  upon 
before — "  Tell  me  —  this  Father  In- 
gulph,  I  think,  you  named  him" — 
she  hesitated  again — "  is  he  one  to 
whom  you  would  lay  bare  your  heart 
if — if,  which  Heaven  forbid,  you  had 
sin  and  sorrow  heavy  on  it  like 
mine?"  And  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

A  slight  colour  rose  over  Gladice's 
cheek,  but  it  passed  away ;  and  when 
the  other  looked  up  again  and  met 
her  gaze,  the  clear  sweet  eye  and 
calm  brow  showed  no  emotion. 

"  I  know  not,"  she  replied  ;  "  I 
cannot  tell :  I  confess  to  him,  always." 

"  God  keep  you  pure  and  good  ! " 
said  the  other  with  an  almost  pas- 
sionate earnestness,  bending  down 
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her  lips  to  kiss  the  arm  she  held; 
"  let  me  not  vex  you  with  my  ques- 
tions— you  have  confidence  in  him, 
then?" 

"  He  is  an  honest,  good  man,  as  I 
believe,"  returned  Gladice,  somewhat 
coldly :  the  conversation  puzzled  her. 
She  had  no  especial  secrets  of  her  own 
to  confide  to  any  one ;  she  was  not 
quite  sure  that  she  should  choose  good 
Father  Ingulph  for  their  depositary 
if  she  had — or  indeed  any  one  else ; 
but  that  was  a  case  which  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  provide  for  when 
it  should  arrive.  Whatever  troubles 
of  conscience  she  might  have,  were 
only  such  as  she  could  either  struggle 
with  alone,  or  relieve  by  very  gene- 
ral terms  of  confession.  She  did  not 
know,  happily  for  herself,  the  yearn- 
ings of  an  overburdened  heart  to 
rest  its  load  anywhere — were  it  even 
on  a  broken  reed  like  itself— that 
proffers  support  for  the  moment. 

"  He  is  honest,  you  say,  dear 
lady,"  said  Isola,  after  another  pause : 
"  and  you  have  known  him  long.  _  I 
would  gladly  see  him,  if  you  will 
kindly  be  my  messenger." 

Gladice  waited  only  to  find  some 
little  office  of  kindness  to  perform 
for  her  patient,  whose  appeal  for 
advice  and  half-offered  confidence 
she  was  uncomfortably  conscious  of 
having  felt  unable  to  respond  to 
with  the  warmth  that  might  have 
been  expected;  and  having  thus 
made  such  atonement  as  she  could 
to  her  own  feelings,  she  left  the 
chamber,  and  returning  to  the  monk, 
informed  him  of  their  guest's  desire 
to  see  him.  He  received  the  sum- 
mons with  his  usual  good-humoured 
smile,  and  with  little  anxiety  or 
embarrassment.  It  was  some  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Elfhild  and  her 
niece  that  their  spiritual  director — 
and  to  them  his  experience  of  the 
sex  had  been  limited— did  not  ap- 
pear to  consider  the  confidential 
treatment  of  feminine  transgressions 
or  weaknesses  as  a  very  onerous 
responsibility. 

He  ascended  the  narrow  turret- 
stair  with  an  active  step,  and  if  not 
with  a  very  light  heart,  it  was  a 
tender  regret  for  the  lost  treasures 
of  his  library  which  still  affected 
him,  and  not  any  unusually  grave 
anticipations  of  the  coming  interview. 
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He  was  absent  more  than  an  hour ; 
a  length  of  time  which  caused  some 
surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  whom 
he  had  left  below,  for  each  of  whom 
a  few  minutes'  conference  amply 
sufficed  for  all  matters  of  confession 
and  absolution ;  and  Gladice  began 
to  expect  his  return  with  some  de- 
gree of  painful  interest.  He  re-en- 
tered their  apartment  slowly,  and  with 
an  expression  of  troubled  thought 
upon  his  face,  which  Gladice  marked 
at  once,  and  did  not  connect  in  her 
own  mind  with  any  of  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  monastery.  Though 
Father  Ingulph  seemed  rather  to 
avoid  her  glance,  she  could  not  with- 
draw her  eyes  from  his  countenance  ; 
and  strange  as  it  seemed  even  to 
herself,  she  half- longed  to  read  there 
the  history  which  but  an  hour  since 
she  felt  that  a  word  of  encou- 
ragement would  have  sufficed  to 
draw  from  Isola's  own  lips.  But 
she  was  silent,  and  did  not  intend  to 
question  him  even  by  her  look.  The 
elder  lady,  less  consciously  interested, 
did  not  feel  bound  to  such  scrupulous 
reserve.  She  would  have  shrunk  as 
naturally  as  Gladice  would,  from  any 
thought  of  intrusion  into  the  sacred 
confidences  between  the  priest  and 
his  spiritual  patient ;  but  she  could 
not  help  hoping  that  the  good  monk 
would  naturally  have  asked  some 
questions  which  were  not  included 
among  the  secrets  of  the  confessional, 
and  that  in  this  manner  she  might 
be  able  partly  to  gratify  her  irresist- 
ible wisn  to  know  something  of  the 
stranger's  character  and  history  ;  a 
wish  which  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  curiosity,  since  it  had  been 
restrained  within  such  careful  bounds. 
She  had  rather  expected  that  In- 
gulph would  have  been  the  first  to 
make  some  remark  upon  the  subject ; 
for  the  honest-hearted  Benedictine 
was  not  used  to  affect  taciturnity, 
and  was  rather  inclined  to  compen- 
sate himself  for  the  silence  which  his 
rule  enjoined  in  the  cloister,  by  all 
reasonable  indulgence  of  his  liberty 
of  speech  abroad.  But  he  was  silent 
now ;  and  Elfhild's  sharp  eyes  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  embarrassed  also.  It  is  a 
woman's  privilege,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  take  the  initiative ;  and 
Elfhild — her  desire  for  information 


by  no  means  diminished  by  these 
symptoms  on  his  part — boldly  pro- 
ceeded to  interrogate  him,  while 
Gladice  listened  with  eyes  and  ears. 

"  What  think  you  of  our  lady  guest, 
father T' 

It  was  a  question  admitting  of  SQ 
many  varieties  of  reply,  that  perhaps 
for  that  reason  Ingulph  was  at  a  loss 
to  choose  one.  He  only  uttered  one 
of  those  unintelligible  interjections 
which  serve  to  gain  time. 

Elfhild  repeated  her  question. 

"  Alas  !  poor  soul ! "  said  the  monk 
feelingly,  "  she  has  much  need  of  con- 
solation ;  it  is  well  for  her  that  she 
has  fallen  into  such  gentle  hands. 
She  has  spoken  much  to  me  of  your 
kindness ;  and  it  pains  her  to  have 
been  burdensome  to  you  so  long." 

"  It  is  no  burden,"  said  the  elder 
lady  with  some  dignity  ;  "  our  doors 
— my  niece's,  I  should  say — have  ever 
been  open  to  the  stranger.  Be  she 
who  she  may,  she  is  right  welcome 
to  the  shelter  of  our  roof  so  long  as 
she  needs  it." 

"  You  know  nothing,  as  I  under- 
stand," said  Ingulph,  "  of  her  miser- 
able story  1 " 

"  We  have  never  sought  to  know," 
replied  Elfhild. 

"She  fears  that  she  may  have 
seemed  ungrateful ;  but  this  much  I 
may  assure  you  of — what  she  con- 
ceals is  more  for  the  sake  of  others 
than  her  own.  And  she  is  loth,  too, 
to  trouble  a  peaceful  life  such  as 
yours  by  making  known  what  could 
only  pain  and  shock  you." 

"  If  we  could  be  of  any  help" — said 
the  younger  lady  without  raising  her 
eyes. 

"  I  see  not  how  you  could,"  re- 
plied the  monk  dejectedly ;  "  I  see 
little  that  any  one  can  do  ;  she  is  not 
friendless,  or  in  poverty,  though  in 
a  land  of  strangers — for  you  have 
learnt  that  she  is  not  English  born? " 

"  She  spoke  of  Genoa  as  her  home," 
said  Gladice  ;  "  did  you  mark  a  won- 
drous sweetness  in  her  voice,  father — 
such  as  we  northern  maidens  never 
attain  to  1 " 

"  Nay,"  interposed  the  elder  lady, 
"  under  your  favour,  my  fair  niece, 
that  is  an  excellence  for  which  the 
dames  of  our  blood  are  not  wont  to 
be  so  discommended ;  even  if  the 
Norman  tongue  be  shrill— which  I 
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grant  not — the  old  British  royal 
house  through  which  we  claim  in- 
heritance had  a  tongue  more  melodi- 
ous even  than  the  southrons — your 
own  ancestress,  the  princess  of 
Gwent,  whose  name  you  bear,  was 
better  known  in  bardic  lay  as  Eos 
evrin — the  golden  nightingale—  by 
reason  of  her  tuneful  voice." 

Father  Ingulph  had  neither  a 
critical  ear  for  voices,  nor  a  happy 
talent  for  compliment,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  the  easiest  and 
truest  possible  remark  for  him  to 
have  made,  that  Gladice's  own  voice 
was  perfection.  He  was  content 
with  honestly  confessing  that  he  had 
noticed  no  peculiar  modulation  in 
the  Italian  lady's  tones.  He  might 
have  added  in  his  defence,  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  learn  the  notes 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  novitiate, 
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and  had  been  pronounced  first  con- 
tumacious, and  finally  incapable,  by 
the  precentor  ;  and  even  to  this  day 
made  sounds  in  choir  which  excruci- 
ated the  accomplished  ears  of  his 
brethren.  But  he  might  have  given 
a  graver  reason  for  his  lack  of  dis- 
crimination in  this  particular  in- 
stance ;  the  matter  of  his  penitent's 
communication  had  been  too  absorb- 
ing for  him  to  pay  much  heed  to  the 
voice. 

"In  this  poor  lady's  case,"  said 
the  worthy  father  as  he  took  his 
leave,  "  whatever  it  becomes  you  to 
know,  as  touching  an  inmate  of  your 
house— whatever,  I  may  say,  you 
would  desire  to  ask — she  will  not 
refuse  to  tell  you  ;  nay,  it  seems  to 
me  she  would  even  wish  it.  Fare  ye 
well,  noble  ladies,  and  Saint  Mary 
reward  you  for  your  charitable  deed." 


CHAPTER   XII. — THE    GUESTS   OF    RIVELSBY. 


The  Benedictine's  thoughts,  on  his 
homeward  walk  to  Rivelsby,  had 
been  more  busy  with  the  troubles  of 
others  than  with  his  own.  He  had 
never  before  been  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  the  bitterness  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  and  he  was  humbled 
to  think  how  little  help  or  consola- 
tion, beyond  the  formal  language  of 
his  office,  he  had  been  able  to  afford. 
He  was  returning  to  the  cloister, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  with  a  strengthened  con- 
viction that  the  world  was  indeed  an 
evil  place.  Holier  and  wiser  than 
himself  were  they  who  had  called  it 
so ;  and  he  was  even  meditating  some 
little  self-imposed  penance  because, 
in  the  simple  goodness  of  his  own 
heart,  which  had  hitherto  kept  him 
from  seeing  evil  in  others,  he  had 
sometimes  been  led  to  doubt  whether 
that  broad  assertion  of  the  world's 
wickedness  were  wholly  true.  He 
was  more  thankful  than  ever  that 
those  who  had  the  care  of  him  (he 
had  never  known  a  father)  had 
dedicated  him  to  the  cloister  in  child- 
hood, and  so  kept  him  safe  from  what 
might  have  been  his  own  wayward 
choice,  and  a  secular  life's  temptations. 

He  walked  slowly,  and  the  bell 
rang  out  for  vespers  white  he  was 
yet  at  some  distance  from  the  monas- 


tery. He  stopped  as  the  sound 
ceased,  and  having  reverently  crossed 
himself  thrice,  proceeded  gravely  on 
his  way,  reciting  audibly  to  himself 
the  familiar  words  of  the  office.  Thus 
piously  engaged,  he  had  got  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  abbey  gate, 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  rustling 
movement  in  the  low  alder-bushes 
close  beside  him.  As  he  turned,  a 
wild-looking  half-clad  figure  crept 
out,  and  stood  in  the  pathway. 
Ragged  and  stubbly  hair  and  beard, 
eyes  that  glared  fiercely  out  of  hollow 
sockets,  and  a  haggard  countenance 
which  might  express  either  anger, 
fear,  or  madness,  made  up  an  ap- 
pearance at  which  the  worthy  monk 
might  well  stand  for  a  moment 
aghast,  and  repeat  the  holy  sign  with 
eager  precaution.  But  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  wretched  object  be- 
fore him  intended  no  hostile  demon- 
stration ;  and  though  Ingulph  started 
back  again  a  step  or  two  when  the 
man  threw  himself  forward,  and, 
dropping  on  his  knees,  tried  to  clutch 
the  folds  of  his  habit,  he  soon  re- 
covered himself  sufficiently  to  address 
the  suppliant,  whose  gestures  were 
more  intelligible  than  his  words,  in 
a  tone  of  kindness. 

"  What  do  you  seek  of  me,  my  son?" 
The  man  made  some  unintelligible 
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reply,  and  did  not  move  from  his 
position.  The  monk's  first  impres- 
sion was,  that  he  was  some  wander- 
ing lunatic  who  had  escaped  from 
the  chains  and  torture  in  which 
such  miserable  beings  were  com- 
monly kept,  and  though  not  seriously 
alarmed,  since  he  appeared  harmless, 
he  paused  for  a  few  moments  to  be- 
think himself  of  some  approved  form 
of  exorcism,  in  case  he  might  require 
it.  But  it  was  really  none  other 
than  Cuthwin,  exhausted  with  hunger 
and  watching,  who  had  been  en- 
couraged by  the  sight  of  the  monastic 
garb  to  appeal  to  its  wearer  for  help 
or  protection.  The  Benedictine  rule 
of  almsgiving  was  to  give  first,  and 
to  ask  questions,  if  need  were,  after- 
wards ;  utterly  unsound  political 
economy,  but  having  this  advantage 
over  improved  systems,  that  if  the 
questions  were  sometimes  omitted, 
the  alms  never  were  ;  and  even  if  the 
applicant's  tale  were  sometimes  false, 
the  charity  was  always  genuine.  The 
story  which  the  basketmaker  had  to 
tell  was  confused  and  unsatisfactory, 
but  hunger  and  suffering  spoke  plainly 
in  every  line  of  his  face  ;  and  the 
monk  at  once  bid  him  follow  him  to 
the  monastery,  where  his  necessities 
would  receive  due  attention.  Cuth- 
win rudely  but  earnestly  expressed 
his  thanks,  and  followed  his  bene- 
factor at  a  humble  distance,  yet  near 
enough  to  claim  his  instant  protec- 
tion in  case  of  need,  and  casting  many 
a  watchful  look  behind  him,  as  if  he 
still  dreaded  pursuit.  Old  Peter, 
dozing  in  his  stone  seat  within  the 
gateway,  opened  his  sleepy  eyes  wider 
than  usual  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
unsightly  figure  which  limped  after 
brother  Ingulph ;  but  the  poor  and 
needy  had  too  often  crowded  the 
gates  of  Rivelsby  for  him  to  feel  any 
astonishment  at  such  visitors,  and 
many  an  outcast  wanderer  before 
Cuthwin  had  found  there  food,  and 
warmth,  and  shelter.  He  was  soon 
seated  in  the  porch  of  the  guest-hall, 
whilst  his  new-found  friend  went  in 
search  of  the  kitchener  to  provide  for 
his  necessities. 

Gervase,  the  lay  brother  who  bore 
that  office  at  Rivelsby,  was  engaged 
at  the  moment  in  earnest  consulta- 
tion with  some  of  his  subordinate 
officials  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  in  no 


very  amiable  mood.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  patient  temper  naturally  ; 
but  indeed  there  had  been  much  to 
try  it  that  day.  The  fishermen  had 
come  in  with  an  unusually  short 
supply  of  what  was  one  of  the  staple 
resources  of  the  community ;  the 
prevalent  thunderstorms  of  late,  as 
they  declared,  had  driven  the  fish 
into  the  deep  waters,  where  no  net 
could  reach  them.  Even  the  eels, — 
of  which  the  tenants  of  two  farms 
upon  the  river  were  bound  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  weekly,  —  were 
not  forthcoming  in  full  tale.  And 
the  beans  for  the  soup,  just  sent  in, 
were  villanous  ;  and  what  was  worse, 
it  would  hardly  do  to  make  any 
serious  complaint,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  supply  had  not  yet  been  paid  for. 
Brother  Gervase  was  vexed  to  the 
heart,  for  he  was  sure  to  be  held 
responsible  by  his  brethren  for  any 
deficiency  or  unsavouriness  in  their 
daily  fare.  And  the  monks  of 
Rivelsby,  though  they  had  little 
opportunity  of  becoming  gourmands, 
and  were  well  content  with  the 
simple  dietary  ordered  by  their  rule, 
were  marvellously  nice  in  their  dis- 
crimination between  good  and  evil  in 
such  plain  viands  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to.  If  a  man  drinks  only  water, 
he  becomes  a  wonderful  judge  of  its 
quality,  and  detects  the  slightest  tinge 
of  impurity  where  the  palate  which 
is  used  to  stronger  potations  swallows 
all  alike.  A  musty  lentil  in  one  of 
their  pittances  was  a  grievance  whicli 
called  for  redress ;  and  a  batch  of 
ill-salted  fish  had  once  well-nigh 
caused  a  domestic  revolution.  No 
wonder,  then,  if,  with  such  anxieties 
weighing  heavily  on  his  mind,  the 
kitchener  listened  in  no  very  patient 
mood  to  his  brother  monk  who  came 
innocently  to  add  to  his  troubles, 
though  the  demand  for  food  and 
drink  for  a  single  starving  man  was 
no  very  unreasonable  or  formidable 
requisition.  But  it  is  the  last  straw 
which  is  said  to  break  the  back  of 
the  much-enduring  camel :  Brother 
Gervase  had  borne  much  that  day, 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  beans  had 
been  obliged  to  bear  it  in  ill-tempered 
silence.  Nor  had  he  any  great  con- 
fidence in  the  worthy  librarian's  dis- 
cretion in  selecting  objects  of  charity. 
"  A  pittance  for  a  hungry  wayfarer, 
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saidst  thou?"  said  the  vexed  official ; 
"  mark  me,  good  brother,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  put  any  slight  upon  the 
Christian  duty  of  almsgiving,  and 
for  the  best  of  reasons  :  if  matters  go 
on  long  as  they  have  done  of  late,  we 
may  all  have  to  fare  forth  one  day, 
like  a  rascal  herd  of  friars  mendicant, 
and  beg  charity  of  our  neighbours." 

"How now, brother?"  said Ingulph, 
"has  any  new  mischief  befallen  us  T' 

"Nay,"  returned  the  other,  "'tis 
nothing  new  for  us  to  lack  money — it 
has  been  so  ever  since  I  first  took  of- 
fice ;  but  'tis  one  of  those  evils  which 
time  will  scarcely  mend ;  and  'twill 
be  something  new  for  my  lord  abbot, 
and  for  all  of  ye,  to  find  bowl  and 
platter  set  before  ye  empty— a  con- 
summation towards  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  are  wending  fast." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  brother 
Gervase?"  asked  Simon,  the  sub- 
prior,  in  a  good-humoured  tone.  He 
had  stolen  down  to  the  kitchen  sur- 
reptitiously to  inspect  the  fresh  ar- 
rival of  fish,  in  which  he  took  a  very 
cordial  interest. 

"  I  am  seeking  an  answer  to  a  very 
serious  question,  father,"  said  the 
kitchener,  eyeing  him  as  one  of  the 
most  determined  consumers  on  the 
establishment.  "  How  many  days  in 
the  week,  now,  do  you  consider  it 
possible  to  live  upon  prayers  and 
promises  1 " 

It  was  a  dietary  on  which  the 
sub-prior  could  form  no  opinion. 

"  Because,"  continued  the  other, 
"  I  am  like  to  have  nought  besides, 
that  I  can  see,  to  provide  the  house 
with  till  next  St  Thomas's  tide. 
Here  is  our  winter  store  of  ling  and 
herring  not  yet  laid  in,  and  the  fish- 
eries falling  short  every  day.  See 
here,  what  they  bring  me  this  after- 
noon— scarce  anything  fit  to  furnish 
forth  the  lord  abbot's  table  to-morrow, 
when  he  hath  guests  of  rank  to  dine 
with  him." 

"  This  is  a  goodly  fish,"  said  the 
sub-prior,  selecting  from  the  heap  on 
the  floor  a  large  pike  which  had  a 
plumper  look  than  the  rest,  and 
weighing  it  in  his  hands  admiringly. 

"  He  is  lank  in  the  withers,"  said 
Gervase,  with  a  glance  of  his  more 
experienced  eye,  "  and  hath  but 
stuffed  his  maw  with  frogs,  or  some 
such  vermin." 
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One  of  the  cook's  assistants  took 
the  fish  from  the  sub-prior's  hands, 
and  performed  a  rapid  act  of  dissec- 
tion, which  brought  forth  convincing 
proofs  that  the  kitchener  was  correct 
in  his  judgment. 

"And  what  noble  guests  is  our 
reverend  father  expecting  1 "  inquired 
Ingulph. 

"  Nay,"  replied  Gervase,  "  has  not 
Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  sent  word  that 
he  will  come  to-morrow  in  person  to 
receive  our  loyal  contribution  to  his 
majesty's  service?  and  has  not  my 
lord  abbot  sent  to  pray  that  Sir  God- 
frey will  please  to  ride  with  him  ? 
and  shall  we  be  niggard  in  our  hospi- 
tality to  such  gracious  visitors  ? " 

"  Certes,  'tis  a  piece  of  the  Chris- 
tian rule  to  feed  our  enemies,"  re- 
marked the  sub-prior. 

"Yea,  and  good  worldly  policy 
likewise,  brother,"  said  Gervase : 
"  catch  your  unruly  beast  with  good 
oats — no  need  to  waste  them  on  your 
tame  one,  whom  you  may  take  by 
the  forelock  when  you  will ;  but 
how  to  feed  either  friends  or  foes  out 
of  an  empty  purse — there  is  a  ques- 
tion, now,  which  brother  Ingulph 
here,  with  all  his  lore,  shall  find  hard 
to  resolve  us." 

"  I  would  rather  at  this  moment, 
good  Gervase,"  said  Ingulph,  "  that 
you  would  bestow  something  on  the 
poor  wayfarer  I  spoke  of;  neither 
my  philosophy  nor  thine  will  go  far 
to  feed  the  hungry." 

With  a  little  grumbling,  more  af- 
fected than  real,  the  kitchener  bid  a 
serving-boy  follow  the  monk  with 
some  broken  meat  for  the  object  of 
his  charity. 

"  I  will  go  see  him  eat  it,"  said 
brother  Simon,  to  whom  the  sight 
appeared  to  promise  a  little  gentle 
excitement. 

Cuthwin's  eyes  glared  like  a  fam- 
ished hound's  at  the  food  set  before 
him,  and  scarcely  waiting  to  mutter 
thanks  to  his  benefactors,  he  applied 
himself  to  it  with  a  power  of  appe- 
tite which,  fortunately  for  the  kitch- 
ener's calculations,  was  seldom  seen 
within  the  abbey  walls.  It  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  hiding  from  Sir  Godfrey's 
wrath,  he  had  subsisted  on  such  wild 
berries  as  the  thickets  about  the 
marsh  could  supply,  with  the  eggs  of 
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water-birds,  and  such  of  their  young 
as  he  could  occasionally  catch,  and 
which  he  had  made  no  scruple  of  de- 
vouring raw. 

Brother  Simon  seated  himself  op- 
posite the  hungry  man,  and  watched 
his  performance  with  much  interest 
and  admiration. 

"  Poor  soul ! "  said  he, "  'tis  a  plea- 
sure to  see  him  eat !  I  will  e'en  go 
fetch  him  another  trencher,"  he  added 
good-naturedly,  observing  how  ra- 
pidly the  first  liberal  supply  was  dis- 
appearing. 

From  this  purpose,  however,  he  was 
dissuaded  by  his  brother  monk,both  on 
the  ground  that  the  kitchener  might 
fairly  hold  this  second  demand  some- 
what unreasonable,  and  on  account 
of  the  danger — to  say  nothing  of  the 
sin— of  such  an  inordinate  indulgence 
of  appetite.  At  this  moment,  too, 
one  of  the  novices  entered,  and,  with 
a  respectful  salutation,  informed  the 
sub-prior  that  it  was  time  to  visit  the 
infirmary,  which  was  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar duties  of  his  office.  Cuthwin 
looked  a  little  disappointed,  but  the 
hospitable  monk  made  what  amends 
he  could  to  him  by  filling  again  from 
the  flagon  the  little  bowl  which  had 
contained  his  beer. 

"  If  you  be  the  lord  abbot,  as  I 
guess,"  said  Cuthwin,  taking  breath 
at  last,  and  looking  gratefully  upon 
the  sub-prior,  whose  placid  features 
and  well-fed  person  bore  about  them 
a  certain  look  of  comfortable  dignity 
— "  I  could  tell  something  it  might 
content  your  reverence  to  know." 

"  I  am  not  the  abbot,"  replied 
brother  Simon,  simple  enough  to  feel 
innocently  flattered  by  the  peasant's 
mistake — "  but  you  may  speak  to  me 
as  well  as  to  him,  if  it  be  aught  that 
concerns  our  house ;  I  will  report  it 
to  the  abbot,  if  there  seem  need." 

The  honest  sub-prior  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  intercepting  any 
private  communication ;  but  he  did 
not  expect  that  any  communication 
at  all  from  such  a  quarter  could  be 
of  real  importance.  Cuthwin,  how- 
ever, was  shrewder  in  his  generation 
than  the  churchman ;  he  was  certainly 
more  cunning.  Shuffling  uneasily  in 
his  seat,  and  looking  from  one  monk 
to  the  other,  he  replied,  "  I  would 
fain  see  the  abbot  himself,  so  please 
ye  both." 
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"  Thou  art  a  bold  knave,"  said  the 
sub-prior,  with  a  little  snort,  ex- 
pressing as  much  offended  self-im- 
portance as  his  easy  nature  was 
capable  of;  "wouldst  have  the  lord 
abbot  bestow  his  time  no  better,  I 
warrant  thee,  than  in  listening  to 
every  idle  tale  that  such  as  thou 
bring  to  the  gate  1 " 

But  the  librarian,  now  that  he 
found  that  his  unprepossessing  ac- 
quaintance professed  to  have  news 
to  communicate,  did  not  choose  to 
have  his  importance  underrated. 
He  looked  upon  him  as  a  little  wind- 
fall of  his  own  ;  and  trusting  to  the 
known  kindliness  of  Abbot  Martin's 
disposition,  even  should  the  man's 
desire  to  speak  to  him  personally 
prove,  as  it  well  might,  to  be  a  mere 
delusion,  or  a  pretext  to  obtain  more 
alms,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  hav- 
ing bid  Cuthwin  remain  where  he 
was  for  the  present,  explained  to  the 
sub-prior  that  he  would  at  least  go 
and  inform  their  superior  of  this 
persevering  request. 

The  abbot  sat  in  his  chamber,  with 
the  young  Giulio  on  his  knee.  His 
hand  was  playing  with  the  fair  curls, 
and  the  boy  looked  up  to  him  with 
a  beaming  smile  of  affection.  In 
many  respects  the  little  guest  of 
Rivelsby  was  greatly  improved  by 
his  new  companionship.  Abbot  Mar- 
tin had  already  imparted  something 
of  his  own  frank  and  bold  nature  to 
the  young  spirit,  whose  ungenial 
childhood  hitherto  had  fostered  some 
of  the  finer  sensibilities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  stronger  qualities 
which  would  be  looked  for  in  a  boy 
of  noble  blood.  There  was  still 
enough  of  the  soldier  under  the 
churchman's  robes,  to  make  him  less 
careful  to  encourage  his  young  charge 
in  the  clerkly  learning  for  which  he 
already  showed  a  taste  and  capa- 
city far  beyond  his  years,  than  to 
instil  into  him  all  the  nobler  prin- 
ciples of  true  chivalry  which  had 
formed  his  own  early  training,  and 
in  which  Giulio's  character  might 
have  run  some  risk  of  proving  defi- 
cient. He  had  quietly  withdrawn 
him  as  much  as  possible  from  his 
dearly-loved  sittings  in  the  library 
and  scriptorium — for  Ingulph  would 
soon  have  made  his  darling  pupil  as 
accomplished  in  the  arts  of  the  pen- 
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man  and  illuminator  as  he  was  him- 
self; and  though  he  never  suffered 
him  to  mix  alone  with  the  novices, 
the  youngest  of  whom  were  his  elders 
by  some  years,  yet  he  sent  him,  under 
the  special  care  of  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, or  some  other  of  the  fraternity 
whom  he  could  implicitly  trust,  to 
be  instructed  in  all  such  athletic  ex- 
ercises as  the  wide  precincts  of  the 
abbey  afforded  space  for,  and  in  which 
all  the  younger  brethren  were  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  join,  and 
which,  indeed,  at  Bivelsby  formed  a 
regular  part  of  the  monastic  training. 
It  was  a  source  of  constant  regret  to 
his  kind  protector  that  the  present 
apparent  necessity  for  keeping  his 
place  of  refuge  unknown,  if  possible, 
to  the  household  of  Ladysmede, 
made  it  imprudent  to  take  him  as  a 
companion  in  the  frequent  excur- 
sions to  the  distant  manors  and 
granges  belonging  to  the  abbey, 
which  formed  at  once  part  of  Abbot 
Martin's  duties  and  his  favourite  re- 
laxation ;  for  the  dull  routine  of  the 
cloister  life  sometimes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sat  heavy  on  an  active 
mind.  He  would  gladly  have  had 
him  thus  acquire  that  practical  skill 
in  horsemanship  (which  he  took  care, 
however,  should  not  be  wholly  un- 
taught him  within  the  abbey  bounds), 
and  at  the  same  time  have  given 
mind  and  body  the  advantages  of 
free  range  of  air  and  scene.  Still, 
both  promised  to  thrive  well  under 
this  semi-conventual  training ;  and 
the  young  face  which  now  looked  up 
into  the  abbot's  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  intellectual  beauty,  while  it  had 
gained  much  in  healthy  colour  and 
firmness  of  contour.  The  somewhat 
quaint  effect  of  his  little  monastic 
habit — for  it  had  been  judged  more 
prudent  to  clothe  him  in  the  usual 
dress  of  the  novitiate — was  not  ill- 
suited  to  the  child's  regular  features 
and  clear  liquid  eyes  ;  and  his  friend 
the  librarian,  who  possessed  consider- 
able manual  skill  in  the  higher 
branches  of  illumination,  had  twice 
endeavoured  surreptitiously  to  trans- 
fer a  resemblance  of  his  little  favour- 
ite to  the  brilliant  pages  of  a  life  of 
Saint  Wolstan,  which  was  being 
copied  at  that  time  with  lavish  orna- 
ment in  the  scriptorium.  It  could 
hardly  be  said  that  either  attempt 


was  successful ;  for  the  younger 
monks  who  were  there  employed  al- 
ways considered  that  the  portraits 
were  intended  to  represent  the  saint 
himself,  who  was  never  known  to 
wash,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity at  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 

Wolfert  the  chaplain,  who  had 
been  busy  as  usual  near  the  window, 
laid  down  the  figurative  weapons 
with  which  he  was  busily  mauling 
the  obnoxious  canons,  and  replied  to 
Ingulph's  modest  knock.  The  boy 
sprang  joyously  forward  when  he  re- 
cognised the  familiar  face,  and  wel- 
comed the  librarian  cordially.  The 
abbot  could  hardly  have  been  found 
in  happier  mood.  Ingulph  humbly 
stated  to  his  superior  Cuthwin's 
strange  request  for  an  interview. 

"  The  man  hath  a  wild  look  about 
him,  reverend  father,"  said  he,  "which 
indeed  is  no  great  marvel,  if  his  tale 
be  true  that  he  hath  lived  the  life  of 
a  hunted  wolf  some  three  weeks  past ; 
he  had  done  somewhat,  if  I  caught 
his  meaning  rightly,  to  displeasure 
the  knight  of  Ladysmede,  his  lawful 
lord  and  master,  and  deems  he  goes 
in  peril  of  his  life  :  well-nigh  famish- 
ed I  may  dare  swear  he  was,  for 
never  did  I  see  christened  man  swal- 
low food  so  ravenously  ;  but  his  wit 
is  as  sound,  for  aught  I  can  see,  as 
such  churls'  wits  are  like  to  be ;  and 
nothing  will  serve  him  but  to  see 
my  lord  abbot  himself;  having,  as 
he  professes,  some  tidings  that  may 
come  to  no  other  ears.  The  sub- 
prior,  who  was  by,  would  have  had 
him  speak  out,  but  the  fellow  said 
nay  ;  and  so  I  thought  it  but  right  to 
ask  your  worshipful  pleasure  in  the 
matter." 

"  He  is  some  bondman  of  Sir 
Godfrey,  say  you  1 " 

"  Is  or  was  ;  for  he  swore  with  an 
unseemly  oath,  for  which  I  rebuked 
him,  that  he  would  enter  into  bond 
with  Sathanas — praying  your  reve- 
rence's pardon — rather  than  have  to 
do  with  Sir  Godfrey  again." 

"  It  were  as  well,  perhaps,  that  I 
saw  him,  since  he  stands  so  much 
upon  it,"  said  the  abbot  ;  "  bring  him 
hither  at  once,  if  you  will." 

The  monk  bowed  and  retired. 
Wolfert  also,  at  a  sign  from  his  su- 
perior, withdrew  from  the  chamber, 
taking  the  boy  with  him.  In  a  few 
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minutes  Ingulph  returned  and  in- 
troduced the  basketmaker,  who  had 
been  subjected  to  some  slight  initi- 
atory religious  discipline  in  the  way 
of  ablution,  and  presented  a  less  re- 
pulsive appearance  than  before. 

The  monk  lingered  at  the  door, 
andrecounted  again  at  greater  length, 
for  the  abbot's  information,  all  the 
particulars  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Cuthwin.  He  had  some  hope  that 
his  presence  might  be  required  at 
the  interview  in  the  character  of 
interpreter ;  for  the  peasant  wore  at 
first  an  air  of  stolid  abashment  which 
did  not  promise  to  make  his  com- 
munications very  intelligible.  He 
considered  also  that  he  had  a  lawful 
claim  to  a  share  in  the  forthcoming 
secret,  such  as  it  might  be  ;  and  his 
honest  face  put  on  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  when 
the  superior  signified  to  him  a  gra- 
cious permission  to  withdraw. 

Left  alone  with  the  abbot,  Cuthwin 
appeared  to  employ  himself  at  first, 
as  some  animals  will  do  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  in  taking  the 
exact  relative  bearings  of  the  apart- 
ment and  all  its  furniture,  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  abbot 
wisely  allowed  him  time  to  complete 
his  investigations,  and  recover  his 
self-possession  as  far  as  possible, 
merely  expressing  in  a  few  brief 
words  his  pity  for  what  he  under- 
stood had  been  his  sufferings. 

"And  you  fear,  even  now,  to  go 
back  within  Sir  Godfrey's  reach?" 
said  the  abbot,  judging  that  he  would 
speak  most  readily  of  what  concerned 
himself ;  "  you  would  have  me  plead 
with  the  knight  on  your  behalf,  I 
doubt  not  —  is  it  not  so  1 "  The 
errand  which  the  man  deemed  of 
such  importance  might,  he  thought, 
after  all,  be  no  more  than  this. 

"  Curses  light  on  him  ! "  said 
Cuthwin,  becoming  eloquent  in  his 
excited  recollection,  and  gathering 
courage  perhaps  from  the  good  cheer 
of  the  guest-hall,  "  he  set  his  hands 
on  my  woman  yonder  as  she  had 
been  e'en  a  brock  or  a  foulmart." 
(He  had  stolen  back  to  his  hut 
one  dark  and  stormy  night,  and 
had  an  interview  with  Swytha.)  "  If 
ever  I  go  nigh  him  or  his  again,  may 
the— ' 

But  the  abbot  raised  a  warning 


finger,  and  having  had  a  lecture  on 
language  already  that  afternoon,  he 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  which  was 
even  more  emphatic,  and  less  objec- 
tionable. 

"You  wished  to  have  speech  of 
me,  as  I  have  been  told,"  said  the 
superior,  satisfied  that  the  peasant 
was  now  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
powers  of  speech  and  comprehension ; 
"speak  if  you  will,  honestly,  and 
without  fear." 

"  Have  ye  a  child  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
here  among  ye  ? "  said  Cuthwin  in  a 
cautious  voice. 

"Nay,  friend,"  replied  the  abbot, 
"  I  thought  to  hear  somewhat  from 
thee  ;  it  were  hardly  my  place  to 
answer  every  wayfarer's  questions. 
If  that  be  all  that  I  am  called  to 
hearken  to,  I  trow  it  were  as  well 
for  thee,  having  he-id  food  and  drink, 
to  go  thy  ways  again." 

Cuthwin  regarded  the  speaker  with 
a  half-timid  leer  of  low  cunning ;  he 
saw,  as  he  thought,  that  the  abbot 
was  fencing  with  him,  and  respected 
him  the  more  for  a  diplomacy  which 
just  came  within  his  own  powers  of 
moral  appreciation.  But  in  fact, 
though  Abbot  Martin  did  not  choose 
to  answer  an  interrogatory  put  in 
such  fashion  from  such  a  mouth, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  thought  of 
misleading  his  questioner,  or  en- 
gaging him  in  a  contest  of  evasions. 
His  suspicion  at  the  moment  was 
that  Cuthwin  was  an  emissary  of  Sir 
Godfrey's,  who  had  procured  ad- 
mission into  the  monastery  under 
pretence  of  seeking  alms,  and  was 
now  pursuing  his  inquiries  with  more 
zeal  than  shrewdness. 

"Well,"  rejoined  Cuthwin,  "no 
offence,  I  beseech  thee,  father ;  they 
have  lost  him  from  Ladysmede — that 
much  is  certain,  for  there  was  stir 
enough  made  about  it  for  a  while  : 
whether  ye  have  him  or  no,  matters 
little  to  me  ;  if  all  the  breed  were 
strangled,  the  earth  were  well  rid  of 
them.  In  case  the  imp  be  not 
amongst  ye,  what  I  have  to  say  will 
concern  your  reverence  but  little  ; 
but  the  talk  at  Ladysmede  is  of 
making  search  here  for  him." 

The  abbot  looked  at  his  strange 
visitor  to  judge  whether  he  was 
playing  him  false ;  but  Cuth win's 
features  had  resumed  their  usual 
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stolid  apathy,  and  Abbot  Martin  was 
at  best  no  keen  reader  of  counte- 
nances. 

"  And  how  is  it,  friend,"  said  he, 
"that  you— a  hunted  fugitive  as  I 
hear— should  be  thus  acquainted  with 
Sir  Godfrey's  intentions  1 " 

Then  Cuthwin,  taking  courage  at 
finding  himself  addressed  as  human 
flesh  and  blood — a  mode  of  treatment 
little  in  fashion  with  such  of  his 
superiors  as  he  had  hitherto  made 
acquaintance  with — launched  forth 
into  a  long  and  somewhat  confused 
narrative.  He  had  been  lying  hid  in 
the  swamp  by  the  roadside  when  Sir 
Nicholas  passed  that  day  towards 
Willan's  Hope ;  and  the  knight,  di- 
verging a  little  from  the  path,  had 
ridden  so  close  to  his  lurking-place, 
that  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
called  to  his  esquire  to  adjust  some 
point  that  was  wrong  about  his 
horse's  gear,  Cuthwin,  not  daring  to 
move  until  they  were  gone,  had  over- 
heard a  conversation  which  had  then 
passed  between  them.  Dubois  had 
told  his  master  that  he  had  now 
learnt  for  certain  that  it  was  Sir 
Godfrey's  child  whom  he  had  seen  at 
Rivelsby  :  he  was  surely  there,  he 
said,  and  from  certain  information 
which  he  had  gained,  he  knew  that 
he  was  in  the  abbot's  charge,  and 
lay  in  his  chamber  ;  and  then  Sir 
Nicholas  had  laughed  for  joy,  and 
said  that  they  would  surely  have  the 
boy  away  on  the  morrow.  And  the 
squire  asked,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
avoid  all  force,  of  which  there  should 
be  no  need  1  for  it  were  easy  enough 
for  a  trusty  few  to  seek  the  abbot's 
chamber  while  he  was  feasting  with 
his  guests,  and  possess  themselves  of 
the  lad  without  stir  or  difficulty. 
And  so  there  had  been  more  talk 
between  them, — much  that  Cuthwin 
did  not  hear,  and  much  that  he  did 
not  understand  or  remember ;  but 
what  he  had  learnt  he  had  thought 
well  to  let  the  abbot  know. 

"There  were  thanks  due  for  thy 
tidings  and  thy  good- will,"  said  the 


abbot,  "  could  I  only  assure  myself  of 
thy  good  faith  ;  but  why  one  such  as 
thee  should  so  concern  thyself  in  our 
matters — unless  for  some  purpose  of 
thine  own — I  confess  I  understand 
not." 

"  I  had  found  a  friend  here  in  my 
need,  father,"  said  the  basketmaker, 
blinking  at  the  abbot  with  his  rest- 
less eyes. 

"  True,"  replied  the  abbot  thought- 
fully, scarcely  satisfied. 

"  And  I  would  go  far  to  disappoint 
mine  enemy,"  added  the  other,  and 
the  glance  was  steady  for  a  moment, 
gleaming  with  malice. 

"In  that  I  dare  swear  thou  hast 
said  truly.  I  do  not  say  I  trust  thee, 
but  thou  shalt  remain  in  keeping 
here  a  while— so  will  it  be  the  safer, 
if  thy  tale  be  true,  for  all  of  us." 

"  I  am  well  content,"  replied 
Cuthwin. 

Abbot  Martin  summoned  his  chap- 
lain from  a  neighbouring  chamber, 
and  gave  him  charge  to  see  the 
peasant  safely  bestowed  but  kindly 
treated.  "And  hearken,  Wolfert," 
he  added,  "  send  Gaston  the  Angevin 
hither." 

It  was  the  name  of  a  foreign  monk, 
rude  and  illiterate,  but  who  had 
served  Abbot  Martin  in  his  earlier 
days,  and  was  much  in  his  confidence 
where  simple  obedience  and  fidelity 
were  required. 

"  Harkye,  Gaston,"  said  he,  when 
the  monk  made  his  appearance — 
"  take  a  stout  palfrey  from  my  stable, 
to-morrow  before  daybreak,  and  carry 
the  child  Giulio — whom  you  will  find 
ready  here  in  my  chamber — down  to 
Morton  Grange  :  abide  there  with 
him  until  I  come  or  send  this  ring  " 
— and  he  showed  the  signet  on  his 
finger — "  and,  I  need  not  say,  be 
silent  and  discreet." 

If  silence  was  a  sure  mark  of  dis- 
cretion, the  Angevin  was  the  dis- 
creetest  of  henchmen  ;  for  he  said  no 
word  in  reply  to  the  superior's  charge, 
but  made  a  low  obeisance  and  with- 
drew. 


CHAPTER    XIII. — CONFESSIONS. 


What  Ingulphhad  said  at  Willan's 
Hope  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the  in- 
terest with  which  either  lady  regarded 
their  guest,  whilst  it  served  to  relieve 


Elthild's  mind  from  those  scruples  of 
true  courtesy  which  had  as  yet  with- 
held her  from  entering  upon  any  per- 
sonal inquiries.  In  the  conversation 
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which  followed  between  her  and  her 
niece,  she  was  fertile  in  speculations 
upon  a  point  which  she  now  hoped 
soon  to  be  able  to  solve  in  earnest. 
Gladice,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
given  up  guessing,  and  was  more 
than  usually  silent.  Before  they 
parted,  both  had  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion in  their  own  minds,  which 
neither  expressed  in  words  to  the 
other  :  the  elder,  to  take  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  to  obtain  all 
such  information  from  Isola  as  she 
might  seem  willing  to  give  ;  and  the 
younger,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
any  confidences  which  their  guest 
showed  any  desire  to  bestow  upon 
her.  But  the  best  and  most  deli- 
berate human  resolutions  are  liable 
to  become  the  sport  of  very  trifling 
circumstances.  The  exacting  domes- 
tic cares  of  a  large  and  hungry  house- 
hold—to which  all  interests  ranked 
second  in  the  eyes  of  Elfhild — en- 
grossed that  excellent  lady's  atten- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  day  ; 
Judith  and  her  subordinates  were 
fully  occupied  in  clearing  off  some 
arrears  of  duty  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  their  mistress  ;  and  Gladice — 
who,  too  willingly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, left  the  government  of  her 
little  kingdom  to  any  minister  who 
would  kindly  take  the  responsibility 
— found  herself  the  only  person  suffi- 
ciently disengaged  to  attend  to  Isola. 
She  had  thought  to  content  herself 
with  one  or  two  brief  visits  of  inquiry 
to  the  invalid's  chamber ;  for  she 
felt  that  she  was  awkward  and  embar- 
rassed in  her  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion ;  but  the  melancholy  face  lighted 
up  with  such  a  glowing  smile  at  her 
approach,  and  seemed  to  watch  her 
departure  with  such  a  regretful  gaze, 
that  Gladice's  kind  heart  was  not 
proof  against  what  she  interpreted 
into  a  silent  pleading  for  companion- 
ship, and  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
leave  the  stranger  alone  through  the 
long  evening.  She  therefore  carried 
with  her  up  to  the  chamber  that 
innocent  falsehood,  her  embroidery- 
frame,  and  seated  by  the  narrow 
eyelet  which  served  there  for  a  win- 
dow, it  supplied  her  with  at  least 
ostensible  occupation  and  some  ex- 
cuse for  silence.  Isola  indeed 
showed  no  inclination  to  trouble  her 
much  with  conversation  ;  and  after 
a  very  few  words  had  passed  at  in- 
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tervals,  had  closed  her  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  sleep.  Gladice's  thoughts 
also  soon  wandered  to  the  land  of 
dreams  ;  and  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  she  was  not  alone,  she  let 
her  needle  fall,  leaving  the  flower, 
which  she  had  twice  unpicked,  to 
grow,  if  it  would,  in  its  own  rebel- 
lious way,  and  began,  as  her  habit  was, 
to  sing  to  herself  in  a  low  rich  voice. 
But  her  song,  whether  in  unison  with 
her  own  feelings,  or  from  an  uncon- 
scious sympathy  with  the  sleeper, 
was  not  so  gay  as  usual.  It  was  a 
chant  which  she  had  heard  the  nuns 
of  Michamstede  sing  at  their  vespers  ; 
she  had  readily  caught  the  sweet  and 
simple  melody,  and  no  one  could 
have  found  it  in  their  hearts  to  be 
over-critical  about  the  Latin  words. 
She  had  continued  it  for  some 
minutes,  when  she  started  at  recol- 
lecting where  she  was,  and  turning 
hurriedly  to  remark  whether  her  com- 

Eanion  was  still  sleeping,  saw  that 
er  eyes  were  open,  though  they 
were  not  turned  on  her,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  overflow  with 
tears.  She  had  ceased  her  singing 
so  suddenly  that  Isola  could  not  fail 
to  understand  the  cause,  though  the 
singer  tried  to  appear  unconscious  of 
her  emotion. 

"  Why  did  you  stop  1 "  said  Isola, 
mastering  her  tears,  and  turning  to 
Gladice  with  an  attempt  to  smile. 

"  Did  it  soothe  you  1 "  asked  Gla- 
dice, without  meeting  her  glance ;  "  I 
will  begin  again." 

And  with  a  less  steady  voice — for 
she  was  unused  to  sing  for  others — 
she  resumed  the  chant  as  she  bent 
again  over  her  needle. 

"  That  is  not  an  English  melody," 
said  the  stranger  gently,  after  listen- 
ing for  a  while  in  silence. 

"  Is  it  not  1 "  said  Gladice  ;  "  it  is 
very  beautiful ;  at  least  you  could 
hardly  fail  to  think  it  so,  if  you  had 
heard  it  sung  as  I  did."  And  she 
explained  to  her  listener  where  she 
had  learned  it. 

"I  know  it  well,''  said  Isola,  turn- 
ing her  face  from  her ;  "  it  is  an  Ita- 
lian chant.  I  have  sung  it  myself — 
very,  very  often." 

Her  companion  would  willingly 
have  let  the  conversation  drop,  but 
she  felt  obliged  to  make  some  kind 
of  reply.  "  I  should  have  bethought 
me,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "  before 
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I  was  so  free  to  essay  my  poor  re- 
membrance of  it ;  they  say  that  your 
country  is  the  land  of  song." 

"  Do  not  refuse  me  for  a  country- 
woman," Isola  replied  ;  "  I  said  that 
I  was  half  of  English  blood  ;  the 
onty  parent  I  can  remember  was  my 
sweet  English  mother ;  and  I  speak 
your  language — or  I  have  been  falsely 
told — as  well  as  one  born  in  the  land. 
It  may  very  well  be  so,  for  I  heard 
little  else  spoken  in  my  infancy. 
And  it  seems  to  me  now — forgive 
me  for  what  I  say — when  I  close  my 
eyes  and  listen  while  you  speak,  as 
if  I  had  woke  from  some  hideous 
dream,  to  find  myself  a  little  child 
once  more,  and  hear  my  mother's 
English  voice !  Would  God  that  it 
could  be ! "  She  turned  her  face 
away  again,  and  made  no  effort  now 
to  restrain  or  to  conceal  her  tears. 

Gladice  could  but  try  to  soothe 
her  with  some  kindly  words,  though 
she  persuaded  herself  that  they  were 
grave  and  formal.  Perhaps  the  voice 
was  kinder  than  the  words ;  perhaps 
the  ear  upon  which  they  fell  had 
been  too  little  used  of  late  to  any 
tones  of  kindness ;  or  perhaps  the 
quick  southern  blood  that  mingled 
in  the  stranger's  veins  overbore  with 
its  impetuous  current  the  common 
barriers  of  reserve. 

"  I  have  not  known  how  to  thank 
you,"  said  Isola,  raising  herself  from 
her  couch  and  dashing  away  her 
tears,  and  breaking  into  that  rapid 
and  impassioned  utterance  which 
was  almost  the  only  trace  of  her 
foreign  birth  and  education — "  I  can 
never  thank  you— for  all  your  gene- 
rous kindness — and  even  more,  for 
the  noble  silence  which  has  been  con- 
tent to  ask  no  questions,  and  to  think 
no  evil.  Such  only  comes  out  of  the 
depths  of  pure  hearts;  I  had  not 
thought  there  were  such  angel  spirits 
upon  earth ! " 

Gladice  had  almost  involuntarily 
risen  from  her  task,  and  seated  her- 
self on  the  side  of  the  couch,  and 
Isola  had  thrown  her  arm  round  her. 

"  You  must  have  been  indeed  un- 
happy, then,"  she  replied,  "if  com- 
mon kindness  seems  so  strange." 
And  for  the  first  time  she  took  the 
stranger's  hand. 

"I  would  tell  you  something  of 
my  story,"  said  Isola;  "something 
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of  my  sin  and  of  my  punishment — 
lest  you  should  think  me  even  more 
unworthy  than  I  am." 

"I  seek  to  know  nothing,"  said 
Gladice  hastily,  and  half -rising  ; 
"nor  have  I  judged  you  harshly, 
even  in  thought ;  if  you  have  sinned 
as  you  say,  God  forgive  you !  we 
only  know  that  you  are  in  distress." 

"Nay,"  pleaded  Isola  beseechingly, 
"  let  me  speak  now,  if  only  for  my 
own  sake  ;  I  have  borne  my  burden 
very  long  alone,  and  thought  to 
have  borne  it  still ;  but  your  kind- 
ness— it  has  stirred  feelings  in  my 
heart  which  have  been  still  for  years. 
I  have  borne  scorn  when  I  deserved 
it  not,  because  I  was  too  proud  to 
speak ;  and  honour  when  I  deserved 
it  less, — a  harder  thing  to  bear ;  but 
now  I  feel  that  I  must  speak — this 
once  ! " — for  Gladice  gave  no  token 
of  encouragement — "  and  I  will  trou- 
ble you  no  more  !  to  you  I  can  speak 
as  I  could  not  even,  to  that  good 
priest ! " 

"  My  aunt,  the  lady  Elfhild— " 
Gladice  began,  in  a  colder  voice,  and 
with  something  of  confused  dignity. 

"  Oh  no  !— to  you,  to  you !  Surely 
She  to  whom  I  pray  daily — nightly 
— hourly,  when,  sinner  that  I  am,  I 
dare  not  pray  to  God— has  heard  me, 
and  sent  you  to  save  me  from  my- 
self." 

Still  Gladice  made  no  response. 

"  Lady ! "  said  the  other,  in  an 
altered  tone,  removing  her  passion- 
ate clasp  from  Gladice's  hand  and 
turning  half  away,  while  the  colour 
flushed  crimson  to  her  temples — "  I 
am  not  what  you  think  me  ! " 

"  No  !  no  ! "  cried  Gladice,  catch- 
ing her  hand  again,  and  speaking 
with  an  imploring  eagerness  strongly 
contrasted  with  her  former  embar- 
rassed tone — "  I  did  not  mean — I  did 
not  think— what  am  I  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  that  I  should  judge 
others  1  Forgive  me  if  I  have 
pained  you  for  an  instant !  But  I 
have  been  used  to  live  much  alone, 
and  I  could  not — at  least  I  think  I 
could  not— open  my  own  heart  to 
any  one  :  it  seemed  to  me,  therefore, 
as  if  I  had  no  right  to  listen — and  I 
could  give  you  no  help ;  but  you 
shall  tell  me  anything — everything 
— what  you  will,  if  it  will  be  any 
comfort  to  you ! " 
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It  would  have  been  hard  to  resist 
the  earnest  voice,  harder  still  the  en- 
treating eyes  which  now  sought  con- 
fidence and  forgiveness. 

"  Yes,"  said  Isola  quietly,  without 
raising  her  eyes — "  I  said  it  was  right 
that  you  should  listen  to  me ;  I  would 
be  thought  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  I  am.  Right  glad  would  I  have 
been  to  have  carried  with  me,  when 
I  go  hence,  your  love — your  esteem  ; 
but  not  even  this,  if  I  must  wear  a 
mask  for  it— never  that  again  !"  She 
paused  for  a  moment  j  her  listener 
only  pressed  her  hand. 

"There  needs  not  to  trouble  you 
with  much  of  my  early  life.  I  have 
told  you  I  never  knew  my  father ; 
but  he  was  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
good  descent.  My  mother  was  Eng- 
lish ;  he  had  met  with  her,  as  I  re- 
member to  have  heard,  when  he  was 
sent  upon  some  mission  to  the  court 
of  your  King  Stephen.  Well — she 
too  died  soon ;  and  we  were  left 
alone  in  the  world,  my  brother  and 
I ;  young,  and  I  suppose  poor.  He 
always  said  that  our  inheritance  was 
seized  unjustly  by  our  kinsmen.  I 
cannot  tell — but  we  were  young,  as 
I  said,  and  poor.  We  were  both 
given  to  the  Church — a  worthless 
gift,  made  in  a  selfish  spirit ;  let 
some  share  of  the  guilt,  therefore,  lie 
upon  those  who  made  it !  So  I  grew 
up  in  the  cloister  life,  which  I  was 
taught  to  look  forward  to  as  my  home 
for  ever.  And  so  it  might  have  been  ; 
and  a  peaceful  and  sinless  home  at 
least,  if  not  a  happy  one— but  for 
one  thing.  There  was  a  friend  of 
my  father's,  an  Italian  lady  of  the 
pure  blood,  as  they  call  it,  but  poor 
like  ourselves ;  and  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  she  was  the  only  friend  we 
had.  While  I  was  little  more  than 
a  child,  I  was  allowed  often  to  visit 
her,  and  I  loved  her  very  much.  In 
my  novitiate  I  was  still  allowed  the 
same  permission,  for  the  rule  of  our 
house  was  scarce  so  strict  as  some.  At 
last  the  day  came  when  I  was  to 
make  my  last  profession.  I  said  I 
could  have  been  happy  enough  to 
have  embraced  the  cloister  for  ever, 
but  for  one  thing- — must  I  needs  say 
what  it  was  ?  or  " — 

"  Nay,"  said  Gladice,  colouring  and 
half  smiling—"  leave  it  unsaid." 

"  The  day  came,"  continued  the  Ita- 
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lian,  "  and  I  had  miserable  conflicts 
with  myself;  I  had  to  vow  myself, 
body  and  spirit,  to  Heaven,  when  I 
knew  and  felt  that  I  had  staked  all 
my  hopes  and  thoughts  upon — upon 
earth  !  but  they  were  thoughts  and 
hopes  I  dared  not  breathe  to  others 
— not  even  to  her  who  had  become 
almost  a  second  mother  to  me.  I 
hardly  confessed  them  even  to  my- 
self. I  strove — our  Holy  Mother 
knows  how  sore  and  earnestly  I 
strove  ! — to  master  my  own  rebel- 
lious feelings,  to  submit  myself  pa- 
tiently to  the  lot  which  seemed  ap- 
pointed for  me ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Could  I  vow  with  my  lips  to  'fol- 
low Heaven  with  my  whole  heart,' 
when  my  whole  heart  was  given  to 
a  creature  of  earth  1  Should  I  have 
done  it?" 

"  No,"  said  Gladice  in  a  low  voice, 
when  she  found  her  companion  waited 
for  her  reply. 

"  But,"  said  Isola,  "  still  it  was  no 
more  than  my  own  wayward  fancy — 
he  had  never  spoken  !  what  could  I 
say  1  what  could  I  plead  for  not  tak- 
ing the  veiU"  Gladice  was  silent. 

"  I  did  not  take  it,"  continued 
Isola ;  "  I  fled — fled  to  the  only  friend 
I  had,  and  she  protected  me,  and 
would  not  have  my  will  forced.  And 
then  another  spoke ;  and  he  was 
kind  and  noble,  and  my  kinswoman 
loved  him,  and  would  have  had  me 
wed  him  ;  and  then  what  was  I  to 
do?  for  remember,  he  of  whom  I 
told  you  was  gone  now,  and  had  said 
no  word ;  and  all  men  against  me, 
one  poor  helpless  girl.  Here  was  the 
choice  laid  before  me — a  husband,  or 
the  cloister ;  and  my  heart  far,  far 
away  from  both — which  was  I  to 
choose  ?" 

"Neither!"  said  Gladice,  her  lips 
set,  and  her  eyes  flashing — "neither !" 

"  Nay,  but,  sweet  lady,  what  could 
I  do  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Gladice  impa- 
tiently—"not  that !" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  other,  looking  at 
her  with  a  mournful  admiration,  as 
the  indignant  colour  mounted  just 
high  enough  to  enhance  her  beauty, 
while  the  eye  burnt  and  the  whole 
luxuriant  form  panted  with  courage- 
ous pride — "  truly  and  bravely  said  ! 
and,  I  do  verily  believe,  brave  and 
true  you  would  be  in  deed  as  in 
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word !  God  grant  you  be  never  tried  ! 
But  alas  !  I  was  too  weak — I  chose 
the  cloister." 

"Well,"  said  Gladice,  breathing 
somewhat  easier, — "  it  was  the  better 
choice." 

"  To  make  myself  a  living  lie !  to 
vow  my  heart,  my  thoughts,  my 
hopes  to  Heaven,  when  my  whole 
soul  was  sick  with  a  love  such  as, 
in  your  colder  island,  you  may  be 
thankful  if  you  never  know." 

"  Yet  it  was  a  northern  maiden,  in 
the  lay,  that  was  found  floating  dead 
in  the  charmed  boat  for  the  love 
which  she  had  never  told." 

"Is  it  even  so?"  asked  the  Italian, 
looking  down  into  her  companion's 
face ; — "  but  let  me  hasten  on  with 
iny  wretched  story.  I  took  this  lying 
vow  upon  my  lips — it  was  best,  you 
say  —  I  thought  it  so  then;  and 
so  it  might  have  been,  but — as  a 
punishment,  it  might  be,  for  my  false 
oath  to  God — he  came  again  ;  once, 
and  only  once,  we  met,  and  I  broke 
my  vow.  I  fled  with  the  man  I  loved 
— but  as  his  wedded  wife,  remember ! 
Ay,  start  as  you  well  may— I,  the 
sworn  bride  of  Christ,  become  an 
adulteress  to  an  earthly  passion ! 
That  has  been  my  crime,  vile  and 
black  in  mine  own  sight  now  as  ever  ! 
and  yet  so  blind  am  I,  I  know  not 
at  this  moment  which  was  the  great- 
est falsehood  and  the  deadliest  sin, — 
the  making  the  vow,  or  the  break- 
ing of  it !" 

"  God  forgive  you  ! "  said  Gladiee 
earnestly  ;  "  you  were  sorely  tried." 

"  I  was,  I  was  !  and  I  strove  hard, 
and  prayed  long;  but  of  what  use 
was  it  ?  My  heart  had  been  full  of 
that  one  thought  even  while  I  spoke 
those  awful  words  of  profession.  I 
had  nursed  it  in  the  cloister,  like  a 
despair ;  it  seemed  so  hopeless  that 
I  forgot  the  sin ;  and  now  it  had 
overmastered  me,  body  and  soul ; 
what  help  could  Heaven  itself  give 
me?"  She  hid  her  face  again,  and 
her  whole  frame  shuddered  with  the 
agony  of  remembrance. 

"And  afterwards,"  said  Gladice, 
feeling  that  the  truest  relief  would 
be  to  lead  her  to  continue  her  story, 
— "  your  wedded  life,  I  fear,  has  not 
been  happy  ?" 

"  Happy  !"  exclaimed  the  other 
bitterly— "  was  it  fit  that  it  should 
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be  ?  No—  even  in  my  worst  folly,  I 
never  hoped  or  dreamed  that.  When 
ever  was  peace  or  happiness  born  of 
falsehood  ?  Why  should  man  value 
the  truth  which  has  been  broken  to 
God  ?  A  few  short  weeks  of  fever- 
ish, painful  joy — no  happiness  ;  a  few 
months  more  of  wretched  wander- 
ing, coldness,  and  neglect ;  and  then 
— as  was  but  just — he  left  me,  for 
whom  I  had  left  God.  Yes,  lady,  it 
was  even  so ;  and  if  it  were  only  so, 
I  might  have  borne  it,  and  have  been 
thankful  that  my  sin  had  so  early 
found  me  out ;  but  there  was  an- 
other, too,  who  fell  in  my  fall — my 

brother,  my  poor  Giacomo ;  but 

I  have  told  you  all  that  needed  to  be 
known  ;  that  which  touches  others 
I  must  not  tell,  and  it  were  idle  for 
you  to  hear.  Oh  !  but  you  would 
needs  pity  me,  sinful  as  I  am,  did  you 
only  know  half  the  agony  of  my 
thoughts  sometimes !  and  of  late  more 
than  all,  in  my  weakness.  I  have 
had — whether  waking  or  dreaming,  I 
cannot  rightly  tell — evil  spirits  chant- 
ing in  my  ears  the  words  of  the  vows 
that  have  been  made  and  broken, 
and  rejoicing  over  the  souls  which 
I  have  given  them  !" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Gladice,  taking 
both  her  hands  in  hers,  and  seeking 
to  calm  her  agitation — "  it  is  not  so 
— you  do  but  dream— such  fancies  as 
I  have  heard  come  oftentimes  with 
fever,  and  will  pass  away  as  you  gain 
strength— think  no  more  of  them." 
Yet  she  felt  herself  tremble  as  she 
spoke. 

"You  have  not  asked  me  yet," 
said  her  companion,  looking  up, 
"what  it  was  that  brought  me 
hither  ?" 

"  I  do  not  care  to  ask,  or  to  know  ; 
I  think  perhaps  it  was  she  to  whom 
you  pray  so  often." 

"  Ah  !  no,"  replied  Isola,  shaking 
her  head  and  colouring  again,  though 
the  kind  words  awoke  a  faint  smile 
of  pleasure  on  her  face  for  a  moment ; 
"  alas  !  it  was  the  old  madness  still  ; 
I  came  with  the  hope  to  find  him, 
and  look  on  him  once  more,  if  only 
to  be  scorned  again.  I  know  that  it 
is  weakness,  miserable  weakness,  but 
it  is  my  life — and  it  is  not  sin  now  ; 
there  is  but  one  vow  left  me  hence- 
forth to  keep,  even  if  I  would  ;  and 
though  it  be  all  they  tell  me— mad, 
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self-willed,  unwomanly — I  am  not 
wicked  in  this  ;  you  would  not  tell 
me  so  ! " 

The  reply  which  Gladice  would 
have  made  was  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  her  tirewoman  Bertha,  re- 
questing admission  to  her  young 
mistress. 

"  An  it  please  you,  dear  Lady  Gla- 
dice," said  Bertha,  after  a  respectful 
obeisance  to  both,  "  your  presence  is 
desired  below." 

"  Pray  thee  spare  me  now,  good 
Bertha,"  said  Gladice,  forcing  herself 
to  smile  gaily,  though  there  were 
tears  upon  her  cheek;  "  what  mighty 
business  is  there  afoot,  which  cannot 
be  compassed  without  my  poor  wit  1 
Go — say  what  is  the  truth,  that  I  am 
preparing  a  sleeping-draught  for  this 
our  guest,  who  has  been  overwearied 
and  restless,  and  that  I  would  fain 
watch  here  a  while."  And  she  moved 
towards  the  small  table  on  which 
were  disposed  all  Dame  Elfhild's 
approved  medicaments.  But  the  tire- 
woman still  lingered  in  the  chamber, 
casting  hesitating  looks  towards  the 
couch  on  which  Isola  lay. 

"  It  was  the  lady  Elf  hild  bid  me 
seek  you,"  she  said;  "  there  are  guests 
newly  arrived,  and  her  company  will 
hardly  content  them." 

"  Who  is  it1?"  Gladice  asked,  turn- 
ing her  face  aside  for  a  moment  from 
Bertha's  meaning  glance. 

"  Sir  Nicholas le  Hardi  hath  ridden 
from  Ladysmede." 

Bertha  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly, 
for  she  wished  to  attach  some  im- 
portance to  her  words,  and  she  was 
watching  their  effect  upon  her  young 
mistress  with  kindly  interest.  But 
on  this  point  she  had  no  opportunity 
of  satisfying  herself.  The  words  had 
been  heard  by  another.  Isola  had 
started  up  with  a  sharp  sudden  cry, 
and  grasped  Gladice's  arm  convul- 
sively. Bertha  was  alarmed,  and 
hurried  to  her  assistance,  quite  un- 
conscious that  she  herself  had  been 
in  any  way  the  cause  of  the  stranger's 
emotion.  Gladice  was  startled  also, 
and  looked  in  Isola's  face  with  in- 
quiring wonder,  doubtful  whether 
her  exclamation  arose  from  a  sudden 
spasm  of  pain,  or  from  some  fancied 
terror  of  a  fevered  body  and  over- 
excited mind.  With  an  effort  at 
calmness,  while  her  grasp  of  the  arm 
Bhe  held  tightened  even  to  pain,  the 
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Italian  whispered — "  He  has  found 
me,  then ! " 

"  Who?  what?"  cried  Gladice  hur- 
riedly, not  sure  that  in  the  troubled 
gleam  of  the  other's  eyes  she  did  not 
read  insanity,  yet  looking  eagerly  to 
catch  her  next  words. 

Isola  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  closed 
her  eyes  again. 

"  What  did  you  say  1 "  repeated 
her  companion. 

"  One  moment — and  I  will  tell  you 
all."  The  tone  was  calm  enough ; 
Gladice  was  the  most  agitated  now. 
"  It  was  he  of  whom  I  spoke  but 
now — my  husband." 

The  words  were  spoken  very  low, 
but  they  were  plain  to  understand. 
Her  listener  stooped  for  a  moment 
over  the  couch,  and  whispered — 
"  Hush  ! "  Then  she  rose,  and  busied 
herself  for  a  few  seconds  in  adjusting 
the  cushions  upon  which  the  sick 
stranger  leaned.  When  she  turned 
round,  she  said  to  her  attendant  in  a 
quiet  voice,  "  Go,  Bertha !  did  I  not 
say  that  I  had  no  leisure  now  1  say 
to  mine  aunt  that  I  am  needed  here  : 
the  lady,  as  you  see,  is  suffering — 
I  cannot  leave  her." 

The  tirewoman's  ears,  as  Dame 
Elf  hild  many  times  complained,  were 
none  of  the  sharpest,  nor  were  her 
mental  perceptions  the  most  acute. 
She  had  withdrawn  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  the  few  words  which  she 
had  caught  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  others,  had  only  served  to 
convey  to  her  mind  a  confused  and 
alarmed  notion  of  what  she  had  be- 
fore suspected,  that  the  poor  lady's 
intellect  was  disturbed.  But  she 
could  not  help  noticing  the  unusual 
pallor  on  her  young  mistress's  face  ; 
and,  anxious  not  to  leave  her  to  deal 
with  such  a  responsibility  alone, 
begged  her  permission  to  remain  in 
the  chamber. 

"  Leave  us,  Bertha ! — did  you  not 
hear  me  ? " 

Never  had  her  gentle  lady  spoken 
to  her  so  sternly.  Humbled  and  won- 
dering, the  poor  girl  hastily  with- 
drew. 

Then  Gladice,  no  longer  an  un- 
willing listener,  but  pale  and  eager, 
sought  from  her  guest  a  full  explana- 
tion of  her  last  words. 

"  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi— tell  me," 
she  said,  "  are  you  his  wife  1 " 

"  I  am,  I  am,  Heaven  help  me !  He 
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knows  I  am  !  His  by  all  the  vows 
with  which  holy  church  could  bind 
us !  He  may  deny  it ;  but,  lady,  I 
speak  the  truth— do  you  not  believe 
me?"  She  looked  into  Gladice's 
face,  and  started  at  what  she  thought 
she  read  there.  "  What  know  you 
of  him  1 "  she  asked  abruptly,  with 
an  eager,  frightened  look. 

"  Nothing,  I  might  almost  say  : 
he  is  a  guest  with  my  kinsman  Sir 
Godfrey,  of  whom  you  have  heard  us 
speak.  I  know  nought  beside."  She 
spoke  calmly,  but  her  face  was  hidden 
from  Isola's  interrogating  gaze.  Both 
were  silent  for  a  while  j  then  it  was 
the  Italian  who  spoke. 

"  Yes — he  is  my  husband  ;  how  I 
love  him.  I  have  told  you :  I  have 
left  friends,  crossed  seas,  trampled  on 
my  woman's  pride,  borne  scorn  from 
whom  it  was  hardest  to  bear — all  to 
look  on  him  once  more — only  to  look 
on  him— for  he  hates  me.  I  do  verily 
fear,"  she  said,  shuddering, "  that  my 
life  were  hardly  safe  if  I  were  in  his 
power  alone.  Now  I  have  told  you 
all,  and  truly;  so  may  God  forgive 
my  sin  !  And  you — what  have  you 
to  tell  me?" 

"  Nothing ! "  said  Gladice,  raising 
herself  erect,  and  throwing  back  the 
mass  of  overshadowing  hair  that  had 
escaped  its  bounds  as  she  stooped 
over  the  sufferer's  couch,  while  she 
looked  straight  into  the  other's  eyes 
with  a  high-flushed  cheek,  and  a 
glance  that  seemed  almost  defiant — 
"Nothing!" 

Anxiously  and  searchingly  Isola 
looked  into  those  truthful  eyes.  The 
colour  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
but  the  steadfast  look  never  quailed 
again.  Gradually  the  Italian  s  gaze 
softened  into  a  loving,  trustful  smile, 
as  she  took  both  Gladice's  hands  in 
her  own. 

"  He  is  my  husband,"  she  gently 
said  again ;  "  you  will  forgive  me  ? " 

"  Forgive  you  ?  " — and  Gladice  bent 
her  head  down  upon  the  hands  that 
still  clasped  hers,  and  pressed  her  hot 
lips  upon  them  for  a  moment.  If 
tears  dropped  there,  they  were  Isola's. 

"  You  will  not  betray  me,"  said  she, 
with  an  appealing  look  to  Gladice  : 
"  he  will  not  know  that  I  am  here  1 " 

"  Be  sure  he  shall  not,"  said  Gla- 
dice, her  head  still  bent — "  you  are 
safe  with  us.  But  you  must  rest 
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now,"  she  'continued,  as  she  lifted 
her  face  again,  grave  and  calm — "  I 
will  leave  you  for  a  while." 

As  she  passed  out  at  the  chamber- 
door  she  met  Bertha,  who  had  again 
been  despatched  in  search  of  her. 

The  poor  tirewoman  had  never  been 
so  embarrassed  by  conflicting  dutiee. 
She  could  not  disobey  Dame  Elfhild, 
in  whom  was  vested  the  chief  autho- 
rity de  facto  in  the  household  ;  and 
she  would  not  have  vexed  her  dear 
young  mistress  for  the  world. 

"  Indeed,  sweet  lady  Gladice,"  she 
began  in  a  humble  deprecating  tone, 
"  I  was  bound  to  seek  you  again, 
chide  me  as  you  may,  for  Sir  Ni- 
cholas " — 

"  Say  I  will  come ;  I  do  but  go  to 
bind  mine  hair." 

Bertha  would  have  followed  to 
tender  assistance  as  usual.  "  Nay, 
go,  dear  Bertha — I  do  not  need  any 
help  ;  say  that  I  will  wait  on  them 
presently." 

Bertha  was  neither  keen  nor  clever ; 
but  she  was  a  woman,  and  she  looked 
after  her  young  mistress,  as  she  turn- 
ed away,  with  wondering  and  sorrow- 
ful eyes. 

Grave  and  pale,  but  never  in  more 
commanding  beauty,  the  lady  Gla- 
dice, after  her  brief  toilet,  walked 
into  the  solar  where  sat  her  good 
kinswoman  doing  her  best  to  make 
the  long  minutes  of  delay  pass  lightly 
to  the  impatient  Crusader.  He  seemed 
to  have  little  himself  to  tell  this 
morning,  and  had  not  been  listen- 
ing, it  is  to  be  feared,  with  quite  so 
much  interest  as  courtesy  demanded, 
to  certain  incidents  of  the  lady's  own 
days  of  conquest.  But  his  dark 
brow  cleared  as  he  glanced  rapidly  at 
the  opening  door  by  which  the  maiden 
entered.  He  rose  to  greet  her  with 
a  courtesy  graceful  as  his  wont,  and, 
if  it  could  be,  even  more  respectful. 
In  part,  it  might  be  intentional ;  but 
there  was  an  indefinite  majesty  about 
Gladice's  presence  at  that  moment 
which  would  have  in  itself  forbidden 
any  more  presumptuous  greeting.  It 
was  no  longer  the  rich  maturity  of 
woman's  loveliness  which  tempted 
passionate  admiration  in  every  deli- 
cate tint  and  rounded  line  ;  it  was 
the  pale  proud  beauty  of  a  marble 
Juno,  living  and  moving,  with  a 
Madonna's  features.  Before  it,  the 
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bold  gallant  of  the  camp  and  court, 
the  practised  man  of  the  world,  in 
whose  breast  the  fires  of  youth  burnt 
hardly  less  fiercely  that  they  were 
tempered  by  the  craft  of  ripened 
years,  stood  chastened  into  an  in- 
voluntary reverence.  She  received 
.the  Crusader's  homage  as  a  queen 
might  have  done,  with  the  stately 
graciousness  which  repels  rather  than 
encourages ;  and  though  he  took  a  seat 
almost  close  beside  her,  she  was  as 
far  aloof  from  him  as  an  angel.  He 
sought  to  win  her  attention,  as  be- 
fore, by  the  wealth  of  converse  upon 
almost  every  subject  which  he  was 
wont  to  have  so  readily  at  command ; 
but  he  felt  a  spell  upon  him,  and  his 
tongue  had  lost  its  cunning.  He  tried 
a  lighter  tone  ;  a  softly- worded  jest, 
a  delicately- veiled  hint  of  flattery ; 
but  he  bit  his  lip  with  vexation  as 
the  words  fell  forced  and  dead  even 
upon  his  own  ear,  for  Gladice's  face 
wore  no  answering  smile.  He  bent 
his  eyes  there  inquiringly,  again  and 
again  ;  and  though  his  natural  tem- 
per was  bitter  and  impatient,  there 
was  a  tenderness  in  the  reproachful 
look  too  real  to  be  a  mere  stratagem 
in  the  warfare  of  courtship.  The 
eyes  which  he  sought  did  not  always 
shrink  from  his ;  but  when  he  met 
them,  they  hardly  seemed  the  same 
as  those  in  which  he  had  so  often 
looked  before,  in  whose  soft  depths  a 
mighty  unawakened  love  had  seemed 
always  sleeping.  Their  brightness 
had  borrowed  something  of  the  fabled 
power  of  the  dead  Gorgon.  It  con- 
quered him ;  for  it  chilled  his  pas- 
sion, and  unnerved  his  self-command. 
Even  Elfhild,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  maintain  a  far  larger  share  in  the 
conversation  than  she  had  found 
necessary  on  former  occasions,  and 
who  had  shot  a  meaning  look  at  her 
niece  from  time  to  time  to  rebuke  her 
for  her  unreasonable  silence,  found  her 
own  keen  glance  quail  before  the  in- 
tensity of  Gladice's  expression,  which 
puzzled  and  alarmed  her.  But  love,  as 
the  elderly  maiden  supposed,  was  in  its 
normal  state  a  chaos  of  inexplicable 
contradictions  ;  nothing  dismayed, 
therefore,  and  feeling  that  a  double 
duty  was  required  of  her,  she  con- 
tinued to  talk  to  both  with  great  fer- 
tility of  words  and  with  the  best 


intentions.  At  last  the  Crusader 
seemed  to  rally  his  spirit,  and  spoke 
in  an  easier  and  lighter  tone.  His 
jests  grew  bolder, his  language  of  com- 
pliment was  more  decided,  his  laugh 
rang  louder  and  gayer,  though  he 
addressed  himself  oftener  to  Elfhild 
than  to  Gladice  ;  and  the  elder  lady 
began  to  congratulate  herself  on  hav- 
ing infused  a  very  desirable  cheerful- 
ness into  at  least  one  of  their  little 
party.  If  the  jest  had  sometimes 
now  more  meaning  in  it  than  was 
suited  to  modern  maiden's  ear,  it 
would  have  seemed  purity  itself  on 
the  lips  of  Sir  Godfrey  or  his  depart- 
ed friend  Sir  Amyas ;  and  Elfhild 
had  been  too  much  used  to  such 
society  to  affect  to  be  over-prudish  in 
such  points.  If  his  eye  assumed  a 
somewhat  free  and  defiant  look  as  it 
rested  from  time  to  time  upon  Gla- 
dice, Elfhild  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it ;  and  if  a  slight  flush  tinged  for 
an  instant  the  paleness  of  the  maid- 
en's cheek,  and  showed  that  she  was 
conscious  of  his  changed  demeanour, 
the  knight  might  have  read— and  he 
did — in  the  haughty  lip  and  the  in- 
dignant eye  which  answered  his,  not 
so  much  shame,  as  scorn  and  counter- 
defiance.  Maintaining  this  new  tone 
a  while,  until  he  had  fully  recovered 
his  ground  in  his  own  estimation,  at 
length  Sir  Nicholas  rose  to  take  his 
leave.  Yet,  as  at  parting  he  took 
Gladice's  scarcely-offered  hand,  and, 
bending  low,  raised  it  to  his  lips  with 
grave  and  respectful  courtesy,  he  said 
some  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  in  his 
old  tone,  and  watched  her  face  for 
an  answer  with  no  freedom  in  his 
look.  Slight  abrupt  words  they  were, 
to  which  only  a  look  and  a  tone  could 
give  cohesion  or  meaning.  Yet  pos- 
sibly, had  they  been  spoken  but  an 
hour  ago,  to  the  ear  which  alone 
heard  them,  they  might  have  had  a 
wondrous  eloquence.  But  she  made 
no  other  answer  than  one  of  those 
fixed  searching  looks  from  which  he 
had  half  shrank  before,  and  the  cold 
hand  struggled  out  of  his  grasp. 
Again  the  evil  defiantglance,  this  time 
with  something  of  a  fierce  meaning 
in  it,  came  up  into  Le  Hardi's  face  ; 
but  Gladice  did  not  notice  it ;  almost 
before  the  door  had  closed  upon  him, 
she  too  had  left  the  chamber. 
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ONE  who  loves  to  shape  for  him- 
self the  forms  of  events  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  future,  might  be  interest- 
ed and  puzzled  for  a  long  time  with 
the  momentous  question,  "What  is  to 
become  of  Paris  1 "  The  prospects  of 
that  great  city  seem  sufficiently  em- 
barrassing, whether  regarded  from  a 
moral,  religious,  social,  or  political 
point  of  view.  Paris  will  grow,  and 
grow,  and  grow,  and  its  ramifying 
railroads  will  act  as  so  many  arteries, 
bringing  the  vital  fluid  into  the  great 
central  heart  of  France,  and  not  re- 
acting as  veins  to  carry  it  back. 
Paris  will  certainly  become  congested 
again  as  has  happened  often  before, 
and  the  next  time  matters  may  be 
worse  than  they  yet  have  been  ;  the 
explosion  may  be  more  tremendous 
in  proportion  to  the  conjestion.  On 
the  face  of  things  such  a  danger 
would  appear  to  threaten  London 
even  to  a  greater  extent.  London  is 
larger  than  Paris,  and  expands  every 
day  ;  but  that  matters  little.  The 
outward  and  visible  increase  is  ap- 
parent rather  than  real.  There  is  no 
strong  attraction  of  Englishmen  to- 
wards London  as  there  is  of  French- 
men towards  Paris ;  but  the  forces 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  appear  to 
correct  each  other.  England  will 
never  be  centralised  in  London  as 
France  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  Paris. 
No  one  who  has  the  shadow  of  a 
settlement  elsewhere  connects  the 
feeling  of  home  with  our  great  me- 
tropolis, while  the  true  Frenchman 
is  at  home  only  in  Paris.  His  feel- 
ings are  those  of  Ovid  in  his  exile 
at  Tomi,  when  business  or  health 
take  him  away  from  his  beloved 
capital, — 

"  Cum  subit  illius  tristissima  noctis  imago 
Quse   mihi  supremum   tempus  in   urbe 
fuit." 

Even  in  the  glorious  Alps  of  Dau- 
phine',  or  among  the  Pyrenees,  moun- 
tain scenery  which  he  may  revel  in 
without  putting  his  foot  on  foreign 
ground,  and  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  he  feels  ennuye  at  a  short  so- 


journ, and  sighs  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  and  "  gross  mud  -  honey  of 
town."  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
Briton.  Unless  very  young  indeed, 
nothing  but  stern  duty  will  bind  him 
a  day  ]onger  in  London  than  he  can 
possibly  help.  If  he  is  an  M.P.,  he 
never  nods  in  the  House  under  the 
infliction  of  a  long-winded  speaker, 
but  his  dreams  are  of  the  gorse  and 
the  grouse  ;  if  he  is  a  merchant,  he 
takes  delight  only  in  the  associations 
suggested  by  the  name  of  'Change, 
cursing  the  reality  of  the  thing  ;  if  a 
small  tradesman,  he  is  never  hummed 
into  a  sleepy  reverie  by  the  flies  in 
his  shop,  but  he  dreams  of  the  subur- 
ban box  whither,  when  times  mend, 
he  may  wend  his  way  by  rail  or  omni- 
bus about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  his  late  custom  to  an  under- 
ling; if  a  mechanic,  his  thoughts 
through  the  week  are  of  his  Sunday 
holiday,  and  the  burden  of  his  secret 
prayers  is  that  the  day  may  be  fine 
to  enjoy  it — in  fact,  from  the  per- 
petual and  growing  antipathy  of  its 
inhabitants,  joined  to  the  miasma  of 
the  Thames,  London  is  in  danger  of 
disintegration,  and  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  transplanted  piecemeal  to 
the  several  railroad  stations  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  has  even  now, 
with  its  furious  and  fevered  life,  burnt 
itself  so  hollow  in  the  centre,  that 
proposals  have  been  made  to  trans- 
plant into  the  suburbs  the  metro- 
politan churches  to  sites  whither  their 
parishes  have  migrated.  Paris,  on 
the  other  hand,  becomes  daily  more 
packed  and  compact  within  the  new 
lines  of  its  fortifications.  Its  environs 
are  dull — what  place  is  duller  than 
Versailles ?  St  Germain,  St  Denis,  and 
the  rest,  are  the  finest  possible  speci- 
mens of  deadly  liveliness.  In  the 
central  parts  of  Paris  and  that  part 
of  the  Boulevards  which  is  near  them, 
is  all  the  motion,  all  the  life,  all  the 
gaiety,  and  we  may  add,  to  a  great 
extent,  all  the  beauty.  The  Place  de 
la  Concorde  is  the  focus  from  which 
France  radiates— the  central  point  of 
that  peculiarly  Attic  civilisation  in 
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which  France  takes  the  lead  of  the 
world.  Standing  there  about  the 
fountains,  we  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  boss  or 
"  umbilicus "  of  the  world,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  modern  Eu- 
rope that  Delphi  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  bear  to  their  world. 
There  is  something  singularly  open 
and  uplifted  in  the  situation.  The 
splendid  vista  of  the  Rue  de  Riyoli, 
terminated  by,  or  rather  continu- 
ing itself  through,  the  Arch  of  the 
Star,  looks  like  the  High  Street  of 
the  world,  and  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  entrance  of  some 
great  cosmopolitan  thoroughfare  like 
the  Appian  Way  of  old.  The  eleva- 
tion of  mountain  isolated  by  sur- 
rounding ravines  seems  rather  to  up- 
lift a  man  to  heaven  than  to  com- 
mand earth.  The  elevation  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  is  of  that  per- 
fectly mundane  and  accessible  nature, 
spreading  every  way  into  the  horizon, 
that  it  seems  to  symbolise  the  all-per- 
vading influence  of  an  imperial  com- 
munity. We  have  seen  an  excellent 
photograph  of  that  very  place,  in- 
cluding the  fa§ ade  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  front  of  the  Madeleine.  The  only 
thing  that  struck  us  as  unnatural 
about  that  photograph  was  the  entire 
absence  of  all  life  :  an  omission,  how- 
ever, in  actual  fact  easily  explain- 
able, such  photographs  being  gene- 
rally taken  very  early  in  the  morning. 
No  human  being  was  to  be  seen, 
either  civil  or  military ;  no  horse, 
no  vehicle.  One  great  characteristic 
of  the  spot,  and  that  which  espe- 
cially gives  it  its  cosmopolitan  cha- 
racter, is  the  constant  circulation  of 
motley  life  around  it :  not  in  the 
shape  of  excessive  crowding,  as  seen  in 
the  aneurisms  of  the  arteries  of  Lon- 
don, but  of  a  natural  and  healthy  kind. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
Frenchman  is  proud  of  Paris — loves 
Paris  ;  wonders  whether  a  dinner  or 
a  play  is  to  be  eaten  or  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  world  ;  affects  or  really  has  a 
profound  ignorance  of  every  other 
place  and  people  besides  Paris  and 
its  inhabitants.  Any  one  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  reading  what  we  would 
call  par  excellence  the  Cockney 
Parisian  literature  of  the  day,  will 
see  that  we  do  not  overstate  this 
case.  The  charge  of  Cockneyism  may 
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be  brought  with  great  force  against 
much  of  our  own  popular  writings. 
From  the  fact  that  the  workshops  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  in 
London,  London  sights  and  sounds 
are  obtruded  too  often  and  forcibly 
on  the  eyes  and  minds  of  contribu- 
tors not  to  affect  greatly  their  lucu- 
brations. Punch,  for  instance,  cir- 
culates everywhere  where  uniformly 
excellent  drawing  and  an  occasional 
good  joke  can  be  appreciated.  Why 
should  almost  all  Punch's  illustrations 
and  jokes  be  drawn  from  London 
life — we  had  almost  said  spawned 
in  the  mud  of  the  Thames  ?  Is  there 
no  fun  in  Yorkshire  ?  A  few  more 
jokes  from  the  mining  districts  would 
have  been  most  acceptable.  Is  there 
no  wit  north  of  the  Tweed  ?— Maga 
knows  better — or  west  of  the  Irish 
Channel  1  Or  rather,  is  it  not  all  wit 
there  when  potatoes  are  plentiful'? 
And  the  great  Times  himself  is  em- 
phatically a  Londoner,  but  he  loves 
it  not.  The  English  litterateur  is  a 
Cockney  by  compulsion;  he  cannot 
help  it.  He  kicks  against  it,  goes 
off  to  Scarborough,  sketches  sea-side 
crinolines ;  but  the  necessity  of  his 
craft  is  the  mother  of  the  inventions 
of  his  brain,  and  his  imagination — 
though  his  stomach  revolts  at  it — is 
Cockney  and  of  Cockaigne.  Not  so 
with  the  Frenchman.  He  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  a  Parisian  by 
necessity  or  not,  so  thoroughly  is  he 
so  by  choice.  He  loves  Paris,  lives 
in  Paris,  breathes  Paris,  and  sees  all 
the  rest  of  the  universe  through  an 
inverted  Parisian  lorgnette. 

The  last  development  of  Parisian- 
ism,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  is  no 
less  than  the  discovery  of  the  new 
religion  of  Positivism,  whose  revela- 
tions are  to  spread  themselves  abroad 
from  Holy  Paris  as  our  now  obsolete 
creed  did  from  the  Judsean  Holy 
Land.  Christianity,  forsooth,  has 
been  tried  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  It  was  found  so  before  by 
Voltaire  and  his  school,  but  they 
were  content  to  rest  in  negation. 
The  unbelieving  part  of  the  new  creed 
is  of  course  not  new.  But  by  the 
evangelists  of  the  Parisian  Cockney 
dispensation,  our  religion  is  set  aside 
not  as  false,  but  as  inadequate  to  the 
advance  of  civilisation.  Men  are 
assumed  to  have  been  universally 
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excellent  Christians  since  the  year  1 
A.D.,  and  to  have  practised  the  new 
commandment  to  love  one  another 
until  its  novelty  completely  wore  off, 
and  the  universal  taste  was  cloyed 
by  the  excessive  sweetness  of  its  ob- 
servance. All  men  and  women,  with- 
out exception,  having  framed  their 
lives  according  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  having  found  no  happiness  in 
doing  so,  the  New  Testament  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  Parisian  Cockney  school  as  super- 
seded, and  Monsieur  Comte  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Divine  Saviour  our 
ignorant  infancy  used  to  believe  in, 
if  not  exactly  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  (for  this  would  have  been  a 
little  too  revolting),  at  least  as  the 
great  apostle  of  deified  humanity. 
Fortunately  for  France,  in  the  view 
of  the  Positivists,  her  Christianity  has 
taken  the  Roman  Catholic  develop- 
ment, and  her  temples  are  supplied 
with  the  very  images  ready-made  by 
which  Positivism  represents  the  idea 
of  humanity — a  young  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  The  rest  of  the 
Roman  hagiology  M.  Comte  declined, 
setting  up  his  own,  so  that,  in  that 
respect  at  least,  he  resembled  Don 
Juan,  who 

"  Turn'd  from  griesly  saints  and  martyrs 

hairy, 

To  those  sweet  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary." 

Some  sanguine  Protestants  may 
imagine  that  because  the  Papal  Chair 
is  at  present  propped  up  by  French 
bayonets,  it  would  instantly  col- 
lapse if  they  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
mind  of  Catholic  Europe  would  pre- 
sent a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  in  which 
their  own  ideas  might  be  written  at 
will.  If  they  had  read  history  to  any 
purpose,  they  might  have  seen  that, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Pope  has  been 
jeopardised  to  almost  if  not  qxiite  as 
great  an  extent  as  it  would  be  by  any 
contingent  insurrection  of  the  Roman 
people.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Vati- 
can would  be  shaken  were  the  Pope 
in  exile  at  Avignon.  The  possibility 
of  anything  like  Protestantism  super- 
vening in  the  countries  at  present 
devotedly  papal,  would  suppose  a 
higher  degree  of  education  and  intel- 
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ligence  than  the  people  in  them  have 
as  yet  attained.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  fact 
that  the  insane  drivellings  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Atheism  should  have  had 
any  influence  at  all  on  the  educated 
mind  of  France,  is  a  proof  of  the  vast 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
m  that  country,  as  well  as  its  utter 
inadequacy  to  cope  with  the  social 
requirements  of  tne  educated  classes. 
While  the  thinker  of  France  can  ac- 
quiesce in  nothing  short  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  traditional  belief, 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  middle 
course,  between  faith  and  reason, 
will  be  hit  upon  by  the  unthinking 
masses.  And,  indeed,  the  most  en- 
thusiastic platform  orator  of  Exeter 
Hall  would  allow,  at  least  when 
apart  from  his  audience,  that  it  is  far 
better  the  people  should  continue  to 
worship  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  and 
believe  in  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, than  say  their  prayers  to  their 
own  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  as 
the  representatives  of  humanity,  and 
have  no  better  hope  in  death  than 
that  of  absorption  or  assimilation. 

It  may  appear  trivial  to  notice  the 
vagaries  of  Positivism,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  current  influences  at 
work  on  the  literature  of  the  day ; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that,  though  the 
movement  has  reduced  itself  to  ab- 
surdity in  the  endeavour  to  construct 
a  worship  and  a  catechism,  the  origi- 
nation of  which  marked,  we  believe, 
the  period  of  the  failing  of  its 
apostle's  mind ;  yet  that,  in  its  com- 
mencement, it  has  only  been  the  ex- 
pression of  the  natural  development 
of  materialistic  philosophy,  which 
has  always  felt  at  home  among  the 
savans  of  France,  and  has  existed 
in  a  modified  form  in  the  scientific 
more  than  the  literary  world  of  our 
own  country.  That  phase  of  Posi- 
tivism which  consists  in  the  refusal 
to  believe  except  on  scientific  evi- 
dence, and  which  rests  on  the  posi- 
tion, that  though  the  existence  of  the 
Unseen  is  possible,  and  even  the  dog- 
matic disbelief  in  it  unwarrantable, 
yet  that  it  is  of  no  practical  value 
as  far  as  regards  human  action  and 
human  happiness,  has  undoubtedly 
exercised  a  very  strong  modifying 
influence  on  some  of  the  most  culti- 
vated minds  and  popular  writings 
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both  of  this  country  and  of  France. 
It  has  been  far  other  than  an  obstacle 
to  the  reception  of  these  doctrines 
that  they  go,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hand  in  hand  with  an  enlightened 
view  of  Divine  revelation.  There  is 
something  plausible  in  the  view,  that 
the  true  life  of  a  good  man  consists 
in  making  the  most  of  nature,  and 
enjoying  to  the  full,  consistently  with 
moderation,  every  good  that  the 
earth  affords.  It  is  a  protest  against 
the  morbid  religionism  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  worshipped  asceticism, 
and  esteemed  sanctity  to  consist 
chiefly  in  a  fierce  abstinence  from  the 
good  gifts  of  God,  entirely  forgetting 
that  "  the  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking,"  and  disdained  not  to 
mingle  with  the  joys  as  well  as  the 
sorrows  of  mankind.  But,  while  the 
Christian  denies  that  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  creation  can  be  evil,  because 
God  has  pronounced  it  good,  and  re- 
ceives all  His  good  things  as  blessings, 
and  with  thankfulness,  the  Positivist 
knows  no  God  beyond  the  material 
world,  though  he  does  not  deny  that 
He  may  exist,  and  worships  alone 
the  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature 
exactly  in  proportion  as  he  himself  is 
able  to  comprehend  them.  In  his 
view,  not  belief  or  resignation,  not 
faith,  hope,  or  charity,  is  the  road  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  but  inductive 
philosophy.  If  a  man  would  be  good 
and  happy,  he  must  be  scientific 
himself,  or  be  content  to  acquiesce  in 
the  "dicta"  of  those  who  are  so.  The 
saints  of  this  new  Evangel  are  the 
physiologists;  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  are  the  other  "  ologists" 
and  "  logians,"  theologians  alone 
being  excluded,  as  representing  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which  is  futile, 
because  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
tests  of  demonstrative  science. 

These  remarks  are  necessary  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
drift  and  general  character  of  a  new 
"  Art  of  Love,"  which  has  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Michelet.  The 
book  is  simply  entitled  U Amour, 
but  its  subject  is  not  so  precisely 
"  love"  as  marriage,  and  the  art  of 
attaining  and  retaining  happiness  in 
the  married  state.  Compared  with 
other  arts  of  love  known  to  litera- 
ture, it  is  an  innocent  book,  and, 
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though  undeniably  godless,  its  gene- 
ral tendency  is  pure.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  more  fit  to  be  laid  on 
a  drawing-room  table  in  Great  Bri- 
tain than  a  random  copy  of  the  Lan- 
cet. It  is  essentially  a  medical  book, 
and  enters  into  medical  details  with 
a  na'ivete  and  circumstantiality  which 
is  only  possible  in  French.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  book  which,  though  it  can- 
not be  read  aloud  in  mixed  society,  can 
do  no  one  any  harm  in  any  point  of 
view,  for,  if  it  is  not  a  religious  book  in 
any  sense,  it  says  nothing  against  reli- 
gion, and  furnishes,  in  fact,  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  means  it  proposes  to 
gain  certain  ends  of  human  life,  the 
strongest  possible  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  old-fashioned  creed. 
Its  attempt  to  correct  the  aberrations 
of  human  passion,  by  falling  back  on 
the  facts  of  nature,  is  quite  as  orthodox 
as,  and  much  more  logical  than,  the 
cold  philosophy  of  Paley,  which  pro- 
fessed to  keep  men  virtuous  by  setting 
forth  the  extreme  inconvenience  and 
uncomfortableness  of  vice,  and  the 
deplorable  results  which  are  apt  to 
supervene  on  exaggerated  indulgence. 
As  compared  with  another  book, 
which  has  been  written  in  France 
with  professedly  the  same  end,  the 
Fanny  of  Ernest  Feydeau,  it  is  dis- 
cretion and  propriety  itself.  No  one 
but  the  Frenchman  of  the  most  blase 
kind  could  possibly  feel  a  sympathy 
with  the  mean  little  wretch  who  is 
the  hero  of  Fanny,  whose  miseries 
solely  arise  from  the  difficulties  he 
encounters  in  making  a  respectable 
household  miserable.  Feydeau's  little 
nauseous  publication  is  a  display  of 
morbid  anatomy  from  which  healthy 
human  nature  must  shrink  back  in 
shame  and  disgust,  and  yet  it  is  put 
forth  in  the  shape  of  a  nouvellette  to 
be  read  by  ladies  on  the  sands  of 
Ostende,  Dieppe,  or  Biarritz.  We 
may  well  ask  what  is  to  become  of 
Paris?  As  compared  with  Fanny, 
L1  Amour  is  a  healthy  treatise  on 
physiology,  and,  regarded  as  such, 
deserves  our  serious  notice.  While 
it  keeps  out  of  sight  the  highest 
motives  of  human  action,  it  enun- 
ciates certain  home  truths  in  its  pecu- 
liar manner,  semi-poetical,  semi-medi- 
cal, which  it  is  quite  as  well  that  at 
least  the  adult  world  should  know. 
There  is  an  evident  assumption,  at 
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the  outset,  that  the  art  of  constancy 
in  love  is  necessary  to  be  studied, 
from  the  weakness  of  the  principles 
which  would  foster  it  in  the  present 
state  of  French,  or  rather,  we  may 
hope,  of  Parisian  society.  The  sub- 
ject is  thus  introduced  : — 

"  If  we  were  to  give  a  title  to  this 
book,  which  would  give  in  their  en- 
tirety its  aim,  sense,  and  bearing,  it 
would  be  this— 

"  Moral  Enfranchisement  by  means 
of  the  Genuine  Love. 

"  This  question  of  love  lies,  im- 
mense and  obscure,  under  the  depth 
of  human  life.  It  supports  even  the 
bases  of  it,  and  the  first  foundations. 
The  family  rests  upon  love,  and  so- 
ciety on  the  family.  Thus  love  pre- 
cedes everything.  As  is  the  state  of 
morals,  so  is  the  state  of  the  city. 
Liberty  is  but  a  word,  if  the  morals 
are  those  of  slaves.  Here  the  ideal 
is  sought  after,  but  an  ideal  which 
can  be  realised  at  the  present  day, 
not  one  which  must  be  adjourned  till 
society  becomes  better.  It  is  the  re- 
form of  love  and  of  the  family  which 
must  precede  all  others,  and  make 
them  possible." 

Little  exception  can  be  taken  to 
this  first  statement.  Why  does  liberty 
seem  hopeless  in  France,  but  that  the 
morals  of  slaves  prevail  there,  and 
the  foundations  of  society  are  sapped 
in  the  indefiniteness  and  comfortless 
nature  of  the  family  relations  1  But 
it  is  of  France  principally,  and  per- 
haps only,  that  M.  Michelet  ought  to 
speak,  and  here  he  displays,  as  most 
Frenchmen  do,  an  ignorance  of  all 
the  world  beyond  the  barriere.  But 
here  follows  a  passage  of  more  general 
application,  and  where  we  Britons 
may  find  a  cap  to  fit  ourselves  : — 

"  One  cannot  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  has 
undergone  in  these  last  times  import- 
ant modifications.  The  causes  of  this 
are  numerous.  I  will  invite  special 
attention  to  two  only,  moral  and  phy- 
sical at  the  same  time,  which,  strik- 
ing the  brain  directly,  and  enervating 
it,  tend  to  the  paralysis  of  our  moral 
powers.  For  the  last  hundred  years 
or  so,  a  progressive  invasion  of  alco- 
holic stimulants  and  narcotics  has 
been  invincibly  gaining  ground,  with 
different  results  with  regard  to  differ- 
ent populations — here  darkening  the 
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mind,  and  irretrievably  barbarising 
it ;  there  biting  more  deeply  into  the 
physical  existence,  tainting  the  race 
itself— but  everywhere  isolating  the 
man,  giving  him  even  by  his  fireside 
a  deplorable  preference  for  lonely  en- 
joyments." 

There  is  no  doubt  much  of  truth  in 
this.  There  is  always  a  tendency, 
especially  with  men  of  sedentary  pur- 
suits, to  drink  and  smoke  to  excess, 
and  the  classes  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits increase  in  numbers  with  civil- 
isation. We  would  substitute  for  the 
science  of  affection  which  M.  Michelet 
preaches,  the  advice  to  lead  a  more 
muscular  and  manly  life,  for  those  at 
all  events  who  are  able  to  afford  it ; 
for  all  those  intensely  interesting  ex- 
ercises which  are  the  pride  of  Eng- 
lishmen, with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  cricket,  are  only  for  the  compara- 
tively rich.  The  rest  may,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions, take  M.  Michelet  as  an  adviser. 

To  his  general  position  with  regard 
to  women  we  must  entirely  demur. 
Woman,  he  argues,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  holy  invalid. 
Man  ought  to  accept  all  her  vagaries 
and  caprices  of  taste  and  temper  as 
a  mother  would  those  of  a  child,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Valais  show  indulgence 
to  their  cretins,  looking  on  them 
as  after  a  manner  sacred.  He  con- 
siders the  ebullitions  of  eccentricity 
and  strong-mindedness,  of  which  our 
latter  days  have  afforded  some  re- 
markable specimens,  as  the  mere  cries 
of  pain  of  a  suffering  creature,  re- 
quiring the  constant  help  of  man. 
The  fact  we  know  is  precisely  the 
contrary.  Strong-minded  women,  so 
called,  are  only  weak-minded  in  be- 
ing illogical.  No  sensible  man  ever 
disputed  that  woman  was"  his  equal, 
on  the  whole — his  superior  in  her 
own  province.  But  when  she  has 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  manly  mind, 
she  makes  the  mistake  of  asserting 
that  she  is  man's  equal  in  man's  own 
province.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions. Female  mathematicians  have 
been  known  who  did  not  neglect 
their  domestic  duties,  surpassing  man 
in  his  own  province,  and  not  neglect- 
ing woman's ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
King  of  Dahomey's  corps  cCelite  is  no 
fable,  but  that  his  Amazons  fight  as 
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bravely  as  Zouaves  or  Highlanders, 
and  with  far  more  virulence  and  vi- 
ciousness.  The  strong-minded  wo- 
man's appeal  to  public  opinion  is  not 
a  cry  of  pain,  as  M.  Michelet  asserts, 
but  an  illogical  assertion  that,  be- 
cause she  herself  can  take  a  man's 
place  in  creation  in  many  things,  all 
other  women  are  capable  of  doing  so 
likewise.  The  beautiful  moral  of 
Tennyson's  Princess  ought  to  settle 
that  question  for  ever. 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the 

man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest 

bond  is  this — 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they 

grow ; 

The  man  to  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw 

the  world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward 

care ; 

More  as  the  double-natured  Poet  each  : 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
lake  perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 

We  question  whether  the  high 
spirit  of  our  native  women  would  not 
revolt  at  M.  Michelet's  idea,  that  the 
gentleman  is  to  think  no  more  of  the 
lady's  ebullitions  of  temper  than  the 
mother  does  of  the  two-year-old 
child's.  Certainly,  such  a  plan  of 
proceeding  would  be  favourable  to 
matrimonial  peace,  and  probably,  if 
universally  carried  out,  obviate  to  a 
great  degree  the  necessity  of  actions 
for  legal  separation  ;  but  some  ladies 
would  certainly  feel  more  compli- 
mented by  their  lords  condescend- 
ing to  quarrel  with  them,  even  as 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen, is  said  to  have  quarrelled 
with  Ann  Hathaway.  Besides,  we 
have  classical  authority  for  believing 
that  lovers'  tiffs  are  the  refreshment 
of  love.  The  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  gives  occasion  for 
the  style  of  the  book  to  rise  into  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  and  we  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  the  passage  in 
which  it  is  embodied  from  the  origi- 
nal : — 

"  Les  femmes  et  les  enfants  sont  une 
aristocratic  de  grace  et  de  charme.*  Le 
servage  du  me'tier  abaisse  1'homme  et  le 
rend  souvent  e'troit  et  grossier.  Le  ser- 
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vage  de  la  femme  n'est  que  celui  de  la 
nature ;  il  n'est  autre  que  sa  faiblesse, 
sa  souffrance,  qui  la  rend  attendrissante 
et  poetique. 

"  Le  Correge  peignant  toujours  (et 
insatiablement)  des  enfants  tres-jeunes, 
en  moment  ou  la  vie  laitee,  la  vie  phy- 
sique et  fatale,  e"tant  depasse"e,  laissait 
apparaitre  le  premier  rayon  de  leur 
petite  liberte.  Elle  se  revele  alors  dans 
leurs  jolis  mouvements  avec  une  in- 
dicible  grace.  L'enfant  est  gracieux 
parce  qu'il  se  sent  libre  et  qu'il  se  sent 
tres-aime",  parce  qu'il  sait  d'instinct  qu'il 
peut  faire  tout  ce  qu'il  veut  et  que  tou- 
jours on  1'en  aimera  davantage.  La  mere 
n'est  pas  moins  admirable  en  ce  premier 
ravissement :  '  Ah,  qu'il  est  vif  ! — ah, 
qu'il  est  fort ! — II  est  capable  de  me 
battre  ! '  Ces  sont  ses  cris.  Elle  est 
heureuse  ;  elle  1'adore  en  ses  resistances, 

en  ses  charmantes  reVoltes 

Est-ce  qu'il  en  aime  moins  sa  mere  ? 
Elle  sait  bien  le  contraire.  S'il  la  voit 
un  peu  fachee,  il  se  rejette  en  ses  bras. 
Comment  1'homme,  au  premier  elan  de 
la  personnalite"  de  la  femme,  n'a-t-il  pas 
e'te'  pour  elle  ce  qu'est  la  mere  pour 
1'eufant  ? " 

Perhaps  there  is  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  though  it  illustrates 
a  passage  in  the  Anglican  marriage- 
service  to  which  ladies  are  apt  to 
demur  in  practice  : — 

"  Ce  qui  tourmente  la  femme,  c'est 
bien  moins  la  tyrannic  de  1'homme  que 
sa  froideur,  bien  moins  d'obe'ir  que  de 
n'avoir  pas  occasion  d'obeir  assez.  C'est 
de  cela  qu'elle  se  plaint.  Nulle  barriere, 
nulle  protection  e"trangere.  Elles  ne 
servent,  dit  tres-bien  1'auteur,  qu'a 
brouiller  les  epoux,  rendre  la  femme 
miserable.  Rien  ne  reste  entre  elle  et 
lui.  Elle  va  a  lui  forte  de  sa  faiblesse 
et  de  son  sein  de'sarme,  de  ce  coeur  qui 
bat  pour  lui.  .  .  . 

"  Voila  un  guerre  de  femme.  Le  plus 
vaillant  sera  vaincu.  Qu'  aura  mainten- 
ant  le  courage  de  discuter  n'elle  est  plus 
haut  ou  plus  bas  que  1'homme.  Elle  est 
tons  les  deux  d,  la  fois.  II  en  est  d'elle 
comme  du  ciel  pour  la  terre ;  il  est 
dessous  et  dessus,  tout  autour.  Nous 
naquimes  en  elle.  Nous  vivons  d'elle. 
Nous  en  sommes  enveloppe"s.  Nous  la 
respirons,  elle  est  1'atmosphere,  1' element 
de  notre  cceur." 

His  experiences  in  this  delicate 
branch  of  human  inquiry  were  glean- 
ed, says  the  author,  not  so  much 


*  J.  P.  Richter  more  beautifully  says, "  Children  are  the  flowers  of  the  human  world." 
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from  his  own  personal  experience  as 
from  the  confessions  of  others.  His 
position  as  a  public  instructor  and 
Litterateur  placed  him  in  a  social  iso- 
lation, the  circumstances  of  which 
induced  sufferers  to  put  confidence 
in  him,  and  avail  themselves  of  his 
sympathy,  as  that  of  a  kind  of  lay 
confessor. 

"  Beaucoup  se  reVelerent  a  moi,  ne 
craignaient  pas  de  me  monti'er  des 
blessures  cachees,  apporterent  leurs 
coeurs  saignants.  Des  homines  toujours 
forme's  de  defiance  centre  la  derision  du 
monde  s'ouvrirent  sans  difficulte*  devant 
moi  (je  n'ai  ri  jamais).  Des  dames 
brillantes  et  mondaines,  d'autant  plus 
malheureuses,  d'autres  pieuses,  studi- 
euses,  austeres — le  disai-je  ?  des  religi- 
euses,  frauchirent  les  vaines  barrieres  de 
convenance  ou  d'opinion,  comme  on 
fait  quand  on  est  malade.  Etranges, 
mais  tres-precieuses,  tres-touchantes  cor- 
respondances  que  j'ai  gardens  avec  le  soin 
et  le  respect  qu'elles  meYitent." 

He  gave  his  heart  and  no  less, 
as  he  avers,  to  that  crowd  of  moral 
patients.  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  self-devotion  1  He 
was  ruining  the  places  of  public 
amusement  by  his  moral  instruc- 
tions, and  those  who  gained  their 
livelihoods  by  them  actually  com- 
plained of  him.  A  young  man  called 
upon  him  one  morning,  entering  his 
study  somewhat  brusquely. 

"  Monsieur,  me  dit-il,  excusez  mon  en- 
tre"e  si  insolite,  mais  vous  n  'en  serez  pas 
faclie".  Je  vous  apporte  une  nouvelle. 
Les  maitres  de  certains  cafe's,  de  certains 
maisons  connues,  de  certains  jardins  de 
bal,  se  plaignent  de  votre  enseignement. 
Leurs  e'tablissements,  disent-ils,  perdent 
beaucoup.  Les  jeunes  gens  prennent  la 
manie  des  conversations  serieuses  ;  ils 

oublient  leurs  habitudes Enfin,  ils 

aitnent  ailleurs Ces  bals  risquent 

de  fermer.  Tous  ceux  qui  gagnent 
jusqu  'ici  aux  amusements  des  e"coles  se 
croient  menaces  d'une  revolution  morale 
qui,  sans  faute,  les  ruinera." 

He  is  scarcely  self -complaisant 
enough  to  accept  this  as  an  unexag- 
gerated  statement,  but  he  justly  ob- 
serves that,  if  it  were  true  that  his 
moral  lessons  deterred  the  youth  of 
Paris  from  a  frivolous  life,  he  should 
feel  it  as  a  great  triumph.  "  Le  jour 
ou  les  jeunes  gens  prendront  des 
mceurs  graves,  la  liberte  est  sauvee." 
The  young  man's  visit  caused  him  to 
conceive  the  scheme  of  this  work, 
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whose  pretensions  are  in  no  less  than 
to  be  a  kind  of  manual  of  morality — 
"  the  book  of  enfranchisements  from 
moral  servitudes — the  book  of  true 
love."  Let  us  endeavour  to  see  how 
far  this  work  fulfills  its  very  exalted 
aspirations.  On  the  whole,  it  pro- 
fesses to  mend  society  by  setting 
forth,  as  an  example,  the  relations  of 
a  model  husband  to  a  model  wife, 
and  accompanying  them  as  an  in- 
visible spectator  from  betrothal  to 
the  grave.  It  begins  by  supposing 
an  impossibility  in  real  life,  forget- 
ting that  the  gates  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  have  been  closed  since  the  fall, 
by  the  flaming  swords  of  the  guardian 
cherubim.  It  begins  by  premising 
that  woman  is  an  invalid,  as  com- 
pared with  man,  and  to  be  treated 
as  such  by  him.  Evidently  the  arti- 
ficial, sedentary,  exotic  Parisienne 
is  the  heroine,  not  the  blooming  lass 
of  the  north,  redolent  of  May  morn- 
ing, and  rosy  with  mountain  air, — 
the  Saxon  or  Scandinavian  Hebe, 
personifying,  in  her  golden  prime, 
perfect  youth,  perfect  life,  perfect 
health,  bound  together  in  the  cestus 
of  beauty.  Wordsworth's  pen  was 
otherwise  inspired,  when  he,  the  true 
poet  of  nature,  discribed  the  three 
ages  of  woman. 

"  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight, 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ! 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 
Like  twilight,  too,  her  dusky  hair  ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too ! 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  : 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 
A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,   blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and 
smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene, 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel-light. " 
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And  his  song  to  "  Louisa  "  is  an- 
other paean  to  Health  and  Activity. 

"  Though  by  a  sickly  taste  betray M, 
Some  will  dispraise  the  lovely  maid, 

With  fearless  pride  I  say 
That  she  is  healthful,  fleet  and  strong  ; 
And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 

Like  rivulets  in  May. 

And  she  hath  smiles  to  wrath  unknown  ; 
Smiles,  that  with  motion  of  their  own 

Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise  ; 
That  come  and  go  with  endless  play, 
And  ever,  as  they  pass  away, 

Are  hidden  in  her  eyes. 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  cottage  home, 
Yet  o'er  the  moorland  will  she  roam 

In  weather  rough  and  bleak  ; 
And,  when  against  the  winds  she  strains, 
Oh  !  might  I  kiss  the  mountain  rains 

That  sparkle  on  her  cheek. 

Take  all  that's  mine  'beneath  the  moon,' 
If  I  with  her  but  hah0  a  noon 

May  sit  beneath  the  walls 
Of  some  old  cave  or  mossy  nook, 
When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook 

To  hunt  the  waterfalls." 

It  is  excusable  to  quote  poems 
so  well  known  that  stanzas  of  them 
have  become  "household  words," 
when  it  becomes  desirable  to  impugn 
by  a  contrasted  ideal  the  newfangled 
theory  that  Woman  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
invested  with  valetudinarian  privi- 
leges to  entitle  her  to  deferential 
treatment  from  Man.  Rather  it  is 
true  that  the  ideal  Woman  is  the 
very  incarnation  of  Health  ;  for 
Beauty  is  beautiful  chiefly  in  that 
it  is  the  expression  of  Activity  and 
Life.  It  is  a  physiological  fact  that 
the  bloom  on  the  cheek  results  from 
the  health  that  mantles  in  the  veins 
and  shines  through  the  transparent 
skin.  Beauty  may  be  transient,  but 
so  is  Life  itself ;  but  it  is  coeval  with 
Life.  Ugliness  goes  hand  -  in  -  hand 
with  decay,  sickness,  and  death. 
Beauty  is  Health,  and,  by  all  the 
laws  of  romance,  a  heroine  must  be 
beautiful,  and  therefore  emphatically 
healthy. 

It  is  consolatory  to  be  assured  by 
our  French  author  that  "  a  penniless 
lass,"  with  or  without  "  a  lang  pedi- 
gree," is  to  be  preferred  to  "  a  lass  wi' 
a  tocher ; "  for  in  real  life  the  great 
majority  of  charming  maidens  hap- 
pen to  be  dowerless.  But  the  negation 
of  the  proverb,  that  when  Wealth 
comes  in  at  the  door,  Love  flies  out 
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at  the  window,  certainly  presents  a 
novel  doctrine  to  the  consideration 
of  "persons  about  to  marry." 

"  I  dared  some  twelve  years  ago  to 
put  into  shape  that  axiom  which  re- 
ceives every  day  new  confirmation, 
'  If  you  wish  to  ruin  yourself,  marry 
a  rich  woman.'  There  is  a  danger 
here  greater  than  that  of  losing  a 
fortune — the  danger  of  losing  one's- 
self— of  changing  the  habits  which 
have  made  you  what  you  are,  which 
have  given  you  whatever  strength 
and  originality  you  possess.  In  that 
which  they  call  a  good  match,  you 
will  become  a  mere  appendage  of  a 
woman — a  kind  of  prince-consort  or 
the  husband  of  a  queen.  A  very 
beautiful  widow,  all  amiability  and 
honesty,  said  to  a  gentleman,  '  Sir, 
I  have  fifty  thousand  francs  a-year, 
quiet  and  unassuming  habits.  I  like 
you,  and  will  do  all  you  wish.  You 
are  an  old  friend  ;  do  yo\i  know  any 
defect  in  me  ? ' — '  You.  have  only  one, 
madam — you  are  rich.' " 

The  ideal  fiancee  ought  not  only, 
like  the  candidates  for  an  university 
scholarship  before  the  time  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  to  have  the  qua- 
lification of  poverty,  but  she  must 
superadd  that  of  nationality  —  she 
must  be  French. 

"  The  German  is  all  sweetness  and 
love,  endued  with  a  purity,  a  child- 
like freshness,  which  transports  one 
to  paradise.  The  Englishwoman, 
chaste,  solitary,  dreamy,  clinging  to 
the  hearth  —  so  loyal,  so  steadfast, 
and  so  gentle,  is  the  ideal  of  a  wife. 
The  passion  of  Spain  penetrates  to 
the  heart ;  and  the  Italian,  in  her 
beauty  and  her  morbidezza,  her 
vivid  imagination,  often  in  her  touch- 
ing candour  makes  resistance  impos- 
sible —  one  is  ravished,  one  is  con- 
quered. Yet,  for  all  this,  a  man 
wants  a  soul  which  can  answer  his 
by  flashes  of  reason  as  well  as  of 
affection  —  which  can  renovate  his 
heart  by  a  charming  vivacity,  by 
gaiety,  by  courageous  sallies,  words 
of  woman  or  songs  of  bird — in  fact, 
he  wants  a  Frenchwoman.  The 
Frenchwoman,"  he  adds,  "grows 
handsomer  after  marriage,  whereas 
the  northern  maiden  loses  somewhat 
of  beauty,  and  often  fades."  He  may 
tell  that  to  the  marines. 

The  physiological  romance  pursues 
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its  course,  through  all  the  stages  of 
married  life,  with  an  even  tenor,  in- 
dicating that  it  is  true  Love's  own 
fault  if  its  course  does  not  run 
smooth  to  the  end.  The  second 
book  is  entitled  "Initiation  and 
Communion,"  expressions  borrowed 
from  the  Christian  or  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  we  know  not  which ;  but 
these  cabalistic  words  are  the  intro- 
duction to  the  matter-of-fact  subjects 
of  woman  as  bride,  wife,  and  mother, 
including  the  whole  management  of 
the  nursery  department.  To  retain 
happiness,  the  happy  couple  must 
not  be  too  rich,  must  only  keep  a 
maid- of-all- work  until  the  baby  de- 
mands a  nursemaid  also ;  the  writer 
believing,  according  to  the  Spanish 
proverb,  "  Los  criados  son  enemigos 
pagados,"  that  a  multitude  of  domes- 
tics is  fatal  to  domesticity.  Things, 
however,  must  be  so  managed  that 
the  hero,  who  is  of  course  a  writer 
of  books,  must  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  baby ;  and  in  order  that  his  head- 
work  may  be  effectual,  the  lady  is  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  his  diet- 
ary. On  the  subject  of  gastronomy, 
the  style  of  the  remarks  rises  into 
poetry  worthy  of  that  prince  of  epi- 
cures, Brillat  Savarin.  But  the  un- 
deniable common-sense  which  under- 
lies these  remarks,  showing  that,  as 
we  all  know,  they  manage  at  least 
culinary  matters  "  better  in  France," 
is  the  chief  merit  of  these  passages. 

"  Cookery  is  medicine  —  it  is  the 
best  of  all  medicines — that  of  the  pre- 
ventive kind.  Thus  it  is  the  province 
of  the  wife,  who  alone  knows  what 
her  husband  requires,  who  knows  his 
work,  his  expenditure  of  vital  force. 
She  alone  knows  and  measures  the 
necessary  reparation.  In  everything 
which  is  clean  and  not  disagreeable 
to  her — in  all  that  does  not  injure 
the  prettiness  of  her  hand,  in  that 
which  must  be  touched  by  the  hand 
itself — and,  we  must  say  it,  neces- 
sarily mingled  with  emanations  of 
the  person  (!)  —  it  is  desirable  and 
charming  that  she  should  operate. 
Certain  pastry,  cakes,  and  creams 
can  only  be  made  by  one  whom  one 
loves  with  an  affection  of  the  nature 
of  hunger." 

This  is  certainly  the  "ne  plus 
ultra"  of  epicurism,  but  its  exces- 
sive delicacy  merges  into  the  indeli- 
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cate.  The  moral,  however,  is  sound, 
and  those  engaged  in  the  education  of 
our  young  ladies  would  do  well  to 
consider  how  far  an  insight  into  the 
aesthetics  of  the  kitchen  might  not 
promote  their  happiness  and  that  of 
their  husbands  prospective. 

As  life  goes  on  with  the  ideal  pair, 
the  writer  sets  forth  some  of  the 
rocks  on  which  the  bark  of  happiness, 
unless  judicioiisly  steered,  is  liable  to 
split.  The  woman's  occupations  pre- 
serve her  ever  a  woman.  The  man's, 
on  the  contrary,  tend  to  specialise  the 
character.  He  becomes,  in  process  of 
time,  the  universal  man  no  longer. 
His  profession  or  trade  masters  him, 
and  inflicts  its  stamp  upon  him, 
whereby,  though  he  attain  to  the 
particular  eminence,  the  general  ele- 
vation of  nature  is  lowered.  "He 
was  a  man  when  he  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  lover ;  ten  or  twelve  years 
later  he  is  an  eminent  barrister,  an 
excellent  physician,  a  great  architect. 
That  is  all  very  well.  But,  for  the 
woman,  he  was  a  far  more  interesting 
person  in  being  a  man ;  that  is,  in 
being  everything,  in  possessing  the 
lofty  thought  of  the  universal,  the 
hope  without  bounds,  and  in  soaring 
over  every  subject.  Now,  let  the 
woman,  who  gives  happiness  here  be- 
low, judge  iis  with  equity.  What 
would  that  man  have  become  if  he 
had  always  soared,  if  he  had  not 
come  down  to  seize  on  the  reality  1 
.  .  .  .  So,  madam,  you  wish  for 
glory,  for  success  ;  you  wish  that 
that  man  distinguish  himself  by  those 
works  which  alone  prove  force.  Only 
you  do  not  always  take  into  consider- 
ation the  very  difficult  conditions,  the 
efforts  obstinate,  sometimes  violent, 
extreme,  and  I  may  even  say  desperate, 
by  which  success  is  purchased. 

"  Of  these  conditions,  the  hardest 
for  that  man  is  that  he  should  be 
marked  by  the  effort  in  the  member 
which  he  makes  most  use  of,  and 
thus  that  his  being  should  no  longer 
be  harmonious.  He  who  hammers 
iron,  were  he  even  the  genius  of  his 
art,  were  he  even  a  god,  will  infal- 
libly become  too  high  in  the  right 
shoulder.  What  would  you  do  in 
such  a  case1?  Suppress  in  him  his 
art,  I  suppose. 

"And  he  who  plies  the  forge  in 
any  other  department  will  also  bear 
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the  mark  of  his  craft— some  moral 
or  physical  deformity.  The  most 
serious  is  that  the  faculties  which 
are  not  employed  will  suffer  atrophy. 

"  If  the  artist  does  not  take  heed 
of  this,  by  constantly  strengthening 
a  part  till  it  becomes  colossal,  and 
leaving  the  others  in  a  state  of  em- 
bryo, Tie  may  possibly  succeed  in 
becoming  a  monster — a  sublime  mon- 
ster it  is  true. 

"  The  man  of  antiquity  remained 
beautiful  and  strong,  and  the  prp- 
gress  of  age  for  him  was  a  progress 
in  beauty.  Ulysses,  at  fifty,  returns 
back  from  Troy — returns  from  a  long 
and  terrible  voyage  where  he  has 
suffered  all  that  he  could  suffer,  and 
is  the  same  Ulysses,  so  completely  so, 
in  fact,  that  by  himself  he  bends  the 
bow  which  the  young  suitors  can 
scarcely  lift.  His  Penelope  recog- 
nises him  by  his  strength,  by  his 
beauty,  at  once  majestic  and  in- 
creased by  misfortune.  How  should 
that  be  so?  He  has  kept  himself, 
preserved  himself,  by  the  active  use 
of  all  the  gifts  he  possessed.  He 
remains  the  harmonious  man  who 
set  out  for  the  Trojan  war. 

"  Now,  take  any  modern  man  you 
please,  the  best  born  and  the  best 
endowed,  great  in  genius,  in  will, — 
he  finds  before  him  at  twenty  an  im- 
mense and  terrible  machine,  the  sub- 
division of  the  drawing-frames  of 
arts,  sciences,  professions,  by  which 
one  must  pass  to  arrive  at  anything. 
The  end  of  life  is  changed.  Ulysses 
was  born  to  act;  he  acted  and  re- 
mained beautiful.  This  man  is  born 
to  create ;  his  specialty  (the  creating 
machine)  absorbs  him ;  the  work  is 
beautiful,  and  the  man  runs  the  risk 
of  becoming  ugly." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
these  remarks,  which  it  well  behoves 
the  man  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  take  to  heart,  that  is,  if  he  wishes 
to  preserve  his  complexion.  But 
even  with  a  higher  object,  that  of 
living  to  the  best  of  his  nature,  it  is 
well  that  men  should  consider  the 
best  means  of  preserving  "  the  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,"  for  the  good 
both  of  the  world  and  their  own. 
The  mental  productions  of  an  un- 
sound body  can  be  worth  very  little. 
The  sick  frame  makes  a  sickly  brain. 
Now  a  man  who  sits  in  his  study  all 
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day,  and  smokes,  snuffs,  or  chews 
tobacco  or  opium,  eschewing  his 
constitutional  gallop,  or  even  his 
constitutional  walk,  may  build  up 
wonders  of  cloud-land,  but  no- 
thing that  he  writes  can  ever  tend 
to  increase  happiness.  The  Greeks 
of  old  were  model  men.  Their  civilis- 
ation differed  from  ours  in  that  it 
had  its  spice  of  barbarism  in  it : — 
said  we,  from  ours1? — we  rather  meant 
from  that  of  France,  whose  popular 
writers  assume  it  to  be  the  typical  civ- 
ilised country  of  our  day.  No,  thank 
Heaven  !  Britons  yet  are  men.  They 
do  not  merely  write  or  make  speeches, 
or  plead  causes,  or  heal  patients,  or 
chant  litanies,  but  our  legislators, 
lawyers,  doctors,  our  own  correspond- 
ents, even  our  parsons  (and  small 
blame  to  them),  play  cricket  and 
golf,  shoot,  hunt,  dive,  row,  sail 
yachts,  and  practise  many  other  ex- 
ercises which  together  are  more  than 
equal  to  the  gymnastics  of  the  Greek. 
Our  ladies  will  say  whether  or  not 
theypreserye  their  good  looks.  The  fact 
is  that  civilisation  will  soon  become 
putrescent,  unless  a  pinch  of  the  salt 
of  barbarism  is  constantly  put  into 
it.  What  makes  the  inhabitant  of 
the  British  Isle  such  an  excellent 
settler  in  new  and  wild  countries,  as 
M.  Michelet  bears  witness,  but  that 
he  has  retained  to  the  last,  in  spite 
of  centralisation,  much  of  the  savage 
and  solitary  nature?  The  French- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  is  too  highly 
civilised  to  be  happy  anywhere  but 
in  the  city.  If  he  founds  a  colony,  he 
does  not  spread,  but  remains  in  a 
cluster  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  An 
instance  of  the  kind  appears  to  have 
occurred  in  New  Zealand,  where  the 
French  colonists,  instead  of  wander- 
ing out  and  taking  sheep-runs, 
seem  to  have  all  clustered  together 
at  a  place  called  Akeroa,  very  pretty, 
very  snug,  and  by  a  bay  of  the  sea. 
The  same  remark  is  applied  to  the 
French  diggers  in  California  by  Mr 
Borthwick  :  they  preferred  sinking 
at  an  old  place,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  company  and  a  cafe,  to  "  prospect- 
ing "  in  the  wilderness,  even  with 
the  fair  promise  of  rich  reward. 

As  time  advances  in  the  romance 
of  real  life  painted  by  our  author, 
the  French  husband  will  be  inevit- 
ably degraded  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife, 
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unless  she  is  a  thinking  woman,  by 
his  specialty,  and  become  a  civilised 
monster.     Hence   arise  dangers  to 
her,  and  peculiar  temptations  to  her 
fidelity.    One  of  the  redeeming  points 
of  this  book  is,  that  it  protests  against 
the  mawkish  representations  of  life 
given  by  the  most  popular  novelists 
of  France  at  the  present  day.    "  Why 
do  our  gentlemen  and  lady  authors 
generally  take  as  their  heroes  mere 
good-for-nothings  (excuse  me   that 
strong  and  just  popular  expression), 
idlers  and  children  of  luxury  1  Why  1 
Why?  I  ask,   unless  it  be  for  the 
weakness  which  clings  to  them,  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  fine  democratic 
discourses,  for  the  '  comme  il  faut ' 
world,  for  the  '  gentleman '  variety 
of  our  race.    I  am  sorry  to  see  in  our 
times  so  much  genius  expended  in 
this  dismal  kind  of  novel,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  probe  and  exasperate  our 
social  wounds.    The  novel  has  taught 
us  to  weep  for  ourselves  ;  it  has  killed 
the  virtue  of  patience.    It  has  gener- 
alised   miseries,  moral    deformities, 
which  only  belong  to  certain  classes. 
In    thirty -six    millions    of  French 
people,  thirty-five  are  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  that  which  these  great  artists 
have  painted.    For  all  this,  this  mor- 
bid literature  has  no  strong  influence 
on  healthy  minds.    It  renders  none 
diseased  but  those  already  so.     It 
has  no  great  dangers  for  the  little 
household  which  we  are  describing. 
The  young  wife,  who  has  in  early  life 
escaped  being  over-ripened,  spoiled, 
stung  by  the  worm  of  mysticism  and 
equivocal  religion,  is  not  prepared  for 
the  novel.    A  love  sound,  loyal,  and 
strong,  and  then  maternal  affection, 
two  powerful  purifying  agents,  have 
preserved  her  from  infection.     She 
would  not  have  understood  Balzac, 
or  if  she  did,  she  would  generally 
have  rejected  him  as  nauseous.    His 
book  on  marriage,  which  he  himself 
calls  a  skeleton,  she  would  have  felt 
to  be  a  corpse.    She  will  never  be 
gained  by  baseness.  The  female  friends 
who  feel  her  pulse  and  would  destroy 
her  balance,  do  not  fail  to  lend  her  in 
secret  some  work  of  Madame  Sand. 
What  does  she  see  there  1 — that  the 
gallant  is  worth  no  more  than  the 
husband.    The  husband  is  often  un- 
worthy, in  her  books,  but  the  illicit 
lover  is  always  pitiful ;   nay  more, 
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infamous,  odious  !  Raymond  closing 
his  door  on  the  poor  Indiana  while 
she  is  wandering  about  with  no  hope 
of  shelter  but  death,  is  most  certainly 
thestrongest  thing  that  could  possibly 
be  written  to  scare  away  the  thought 
of  unlawful  intrigiie." 

Our  author  proceeds  to  offer  a  sort 
of  half  excuse  for  these  female  novels. 
Women  are  disappointed  with  all 
men,  whether  husbands  or  lovers,  as 
the  men  of  artificial  civilisation  are 
all  degraded.  Women  love  strength, 
physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  sigh 
for  its  permanence  in  vain.  The 
wives  of  the  fishermen  of  Granville 
are  not  inconstant,  though  their  hus- 
bands live  a  life  which  enforces  long 
absences,  sometimes  even  running 
over  to  Newfoundland.  The  reality 
of  life  is  too  strong  for  them.  Their 
circumstances  and  occupations  teach 
them  but  too  truly  that  "  men  must 
work  and  women  must  weep,"  to 
admit  any  sentimental  contagion  into 
their  strong  faithful  hearts. 

Female  friends  are  the  great  ene- 
mies of  women,  according  to  M. 
Michelet ;  they  pave  the  way,  with 
their  inuendoes  and  gossip,  for  the 
attacks  of  temptation.  His  model 
heroine  is  tried,  but  does  not  fall,  be- 
cause she  has  the  courage  to  make 
her  husband  her  confidant.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  French  in  con- 
sidering such  an  episode  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  history  of  married 
life.  Schiller,  in  his  "  Song  of  the 
Bell,"  treats  the  subject  more  poeti- 
cally, and  introduces  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  family  troubles  with  him 
are  of  a  different  kind — fire,  ruin,  war, 
and  the  premature  death  of  the  wife. 
Michelet,  in  painting  his  ideal  house- 
hold, makes  the  husband  die  first. 
Not  only  must  men  work  and  women 
weep,  but  men  must  die  and  women 
weep.  Before  he  comes  to  this  he  has 
a  chapter  entitled  "  the  Second  Youth 
of  Women,"  proving  very  satisfac- 
torily that  youth  is  prolonged  late  in 
life  by  the  assiduity  of  love  and  a 
strict  conformity  to  the  conditions  of 
nature.  There  is  also  a  beauty  in 
widowhood,  its  sacredness  consisting 
in  a  kind  of  worship  of  the  memory 
of  the  husband.  "  The  altar  of  the 
just  one,  who  has  departed  (viz.  the 
widow),  remains  to  the  new  genera- 
tions an  object  of  religion.  There  is 
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no  young  man  who  comes  there  but 
will  honour  the  widow.  They  all 
find  a  graceful  woman,  who  is  far 
from  recalling  the  lapse  of  time  which 
is  suggested  by  the  story.  That 
which  preserves  her  grace  is  the  love 
of  which  her  heart  is  full,  her  good- 
ness towards  all,  her  sweet  resigna- 
tion, her  sympathy  for  the  young 
and  her  wishes  for  their  happiness. 
She  is  still  beautiful  in  her  tender- 
ness, and  in  the  sublime  shadow  which 
dresses  and  envelops  her.  More 
than  one  youth  of  twenty  laments 
that  he  has  been  born  so  late,  returns 
to  her  presence  in  spite  of  himself, 
retires  from  her  regretfully,  upbraid- 
ing Time  for  amusing  himself  by  mak- 
ing such  separations,  and  saying  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart, '  0  woman, 
that  I  might  have  loved.' " 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  omit,  in  a  review  of  this 
work,  the  consideration  of  that  part  of 
it  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
— its  medicine  and  physiology.  With 
respect  to  the  social  morbidity  com- 
plained of  by  the  author,  pernaps  it 
suggests  a  kind  of  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment. Nothing  can  be  said  against 
this  part  of  the  work.  It  is  indeed 
highly  moral,  but  as  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  present  it  in  a  popular  form 
in  the  pages  of  a  British  periodical, 
and  we  hope  that  the  impossibility 
may  continue.  It  shows  how  far  a 
remedy  for  social  disease  can  be  ap- 
plied by  human  reason,  with  human 
nature  to  work  upon,  and  so  far  it  is 
complete  in  itself.  But  by  how  vast 
an  interval  is  the  moral  philosophy 
on  which  it  rests  separated  from  Pla- 
tonism,  not  to  say  from  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Cross !  Far  higher  is 
the  conception  of  love  in  the  mind  of 
the  Greek  philosopher.  Love  exists 
alone  in  perfection,  according  to  him, 
in  the  mind  of  God ;  and  it  is  only  by 
contemplating  it  there,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  that  man  can  realise  it 
in  its  truth.  In  the  mind  of  Plato, 
as  in  the  minds  of  St  Paul  and  St 
John,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  love  of  man  for  woman,  and  vice 
versd,  and  the  great  expansive  feeling 
which  would  embrace  God  and  his 
creation,  in  return  for  His  love  to- 
wards us.  But  physiology  appears 
competent  only  to  deal  with  this  spe- 
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cial  manifestation.  The  deficiency  is 
one  that  we  might  expect  in  a  philo- 
sophy which  is  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  which  does  not  illumine  earth 
with  a  light  from  heaven.  And  now 
let  us  come  to  a  little  moral  of  our 
own. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  as  M.  Michelet 
states— and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word — that  persons  suffer- 
ing from  the  complications  of  social 
life,  in  an  artificial  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, were  glad  to  come  to  him  as  an 
amateur  confessor,  and  recount  their 
mental  and  moral  diseases,  and  take 
advice  as  to  their  remedy,  how  much 
does  such  a  fact  militate  against 
the  boasted  efficiency  of  the  confes- 
sional of  the  Church  of  Rome  !  The 
Roman  system,  while  all-powerful  in 
preserving  its  own  organisation,  and 
keeping  a  hold  on  mankind,  is  power- 
less for  the  moral  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety. The  natural  adviser  in  all  such 
cases,  as  M.  Michelet  indicates,  is  the 
minister  of  religion,  whether  he  be 
called  confessor,  director,  or  by  any 
other  more  Protestant  name.  But  the 
confessional  of  the  Roman  Church,  or 
its  caricature  in  the  Anglican,  is  ren- 
dered abortive  as  a  moral  agent  by 
the  destruction  of  spontaneity  in  the 
patient,  by  its  being  made  a  matter  of 
form,  and  rule,  and  duty;  and,  se- 
condly, by  the  inability  of  a  celibate 
clergy  to  understand  questions  affect- 
ing that  state  of  life  from  which  they 
are  excluded.  If  Louis  Napoleon 
would  leave  the  name  of  Great  be- 
hind him,  and  even  eclipse  his  famed 
uncle,  he  had  much  better  think 
no  more  of  moves  on  the  poli- 
tical chess-board  of  Europe,  but  sit 
down  steadily  and  quietly  to  consider 
the  question  whether  he  is  not  strong 
enough  to  declare  the  Catholic  Church 
in  France  independent  of  the  Papal 
See,  and  allow  the  clergy  of  France  to 
marry  according  to  their  discretion, 
withdrawing  at  the  same  time  his 
troops  from  Rome,  and  leaving  the 
Pope  in  the  charge  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects and  his  faithful  Swiss.  As  he 
appears  to  be  under  a  constant  ne- 
cessity of  doing  something  bold  and 
eccentric  to  maintain  his  position, 
he  had  better  do  this,  and  he  will 
glean  golden  opinions  of  all  future 
generations. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  JANE  AUSTEN. 


FOB  nearly  half  a  century  England 
has  possessed  an  artist  of  the  highest 
rank,  whose  works  have  been  exten- 
sively circulated,  whose  merits  have 
been  keenly  relished,  and  whose  name 
is  still  unfamiliar  in  men's  mouths. 
One  would  suppose  that  great  excel- 
lence and  real  success  would  inevit- 
ably produce  a  loud  reputation.  Yet 
in  this  particular  case  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  singularly  mistaken. 
So  far  from  the  name  of  Miss  Austen 
being  constantly  cited  among  the 
glories  of  our  literature,  there  are 
many  well-informed  persons  who  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  it  mentioned 
among  the  best  writers.  If  we  look 
at  Hazlitt's  account  of  the  English 
novelists,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Comic  Writers,  we  find  Mrs  Rad- 
cliff,  Mrs  Inctibald,  Mrs  Opie,  Miss 
Burney,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  receiv- 
ing due  honour,  and  more  than  is 
due ;  but  no  hint  that  Miss  Austen 
has  written  a  line.  If  we  cast  a 
glance  over  the  list  of  English  authors 
republished  by  Baudry,  Galignani, 
and  Tauchnitz,  we  find  there  writers 
of  the  very  smallest  pretensions,  but 
not  the  author  of  Emma,  and  Mans- 
field Park.  Mention  the  name  of 
Miss  Austen  to  a, cultivated  reader, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sparkle  in 
his  eye  will  at  once  flash  forth  sym- 
pathetic admiration,  and  he  will  per- 
haps relate  how  Scott,  Whately,  and 
Macaulay  prize  this  gifted  woman, 
and  how  the  English  public  has 
bought  her  works ;  but  beyond  the 
literary  circle  we  find  the  name  al- 
most entirely  unknown ;  and  not 
simply  unknown  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing no  acknowledged  place  among 
the  remarkable  writers,  but  uure- 
membered  even  in  connection  with 
the  very  works  which  are  themselves 
remembered.  We  have  r°et  with 
many  persons  who  remembered  to 
have  read  Pride  and  Prejudice,  or 
Mansfield  Park,  but  who  had  alto- 
gether forgotten  by  whom  they  were 
written.  "  Miss  Austen  ?  Oh,  yes ; 
she  translates  from  the  German, 


doesn't  she?"  is  a  not  uncommon 
question — a  vague  familiarity  with 
the  name  of  Mrs  Austin  being  upper- 
most. From  time  to  time  also  the 
tiresome  twaddle  of  lady  novelists  is 
praised  by  certain  critics,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  "  quiet  truthfulness  of  Miss 
Austin." 

That  Miss  Austen  is  an  artist  of 
high  rank,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense 
of  the  word,  is  an  opinion  which  in 
the  present  article  we  shall  endeavour 
to  substantiate.  That  her  novels  are 
very  extensively  read,  is  not  an  opi- 
nion, but  a  demonstrated  fact ;  and 
with  this  fact  we  couple  the  para- 
doxical fact,  of  a  fine  artist,  whose 
works  are  widely  known  and  enjoyed, 
being  all  but  unknown  to  the  English 
public,  and  quite  unknown  abroad. 
The  causes  which  have  kept  her  name 
in  comparative  obscurity  all  the  time 
that  her  works  have  been  extensively 
read,  and  her  reputation  every  year 
has  been  settling  itself  more  firmly 
in  the  minds  of  the  better  critics, 
may  well  be  worth  an  inquiry.  It  is 
intelligible  how  the  blaze  of  Scott 
should  have  thrown  her  into  the 
shade,  at  first :  beside  his  frescoes 
her  works  are  but  miniatures;  ex- 
quisite as  miniatures,  yet  incapable 
of  ever  filling  that  space  in  the  public 
eye  which  was  filled  by  his  massive 
and  masterly  pictures.  But  although 
it  is  intelligible  why  Scott  should 
have  eclipsed  her,  it  is  not  at  first  so 
easy  to  understand  why  Miss  Edge- 
worth  should  have  done  so.  Miss 
Austen,  indeed,  has  taken  her  re- 
venge with  posterity.  She  will  doubt- 
less be  read  as  long  as  English  novels 
find  readers ;  whereas  Miss  Edge- 
worth  is  already  little  more  than  a 
name,  and  only  finds  a  public  for  her 
children's  books.  But  con  temporaries, 
for  the  most  part,  judged  otherwise  ; 
and  in  consequence  Miss  Edgeworth's 
name  has  become  familiar  all  over 
the  three  kingdoms.  Scott,  indeed, 
and  Archbishop  Whately,  at  once 
perceived  the  superiority  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten to  her  more  fortunate  rival  ;*  but 


*  See  the  notices  in  LOCKHART'S  Life  of  Scott ;  and  the  reviews  in  the  Quarterly, 
No.  27,  by  SCOTT,  and  No.  48,  by  Dr  WHATELY. 
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the  Quarterly  tells  us  that  "  her  fame 
has  grown  fastest  since  she  died  : 
there  was  no  eclat  about  her  first  ap- 
pearance :  the  public  took  time  to 
make  up  its  mind  ;  and  she,  not  hav- 
ing staked  her  hopes  of  happiness  on 
success  or  failure,  was  content  to  wait 
for  the  decision  of  her  claims.  Those 
claims  have  been  long  established 
beyond  a  question  ;  but  the  merit  of 
first  recognising  them  belongs  less  to 
reviewers  than  to  general  readers." 
There  is  comfort  in  this  for  authors 
who  see  the  applause  of  reviewers 
lavished  on  works  of  garish  effect. 
Nothing  that  is  really  good  can  fail, 
at  last,  in  securing  its  audience ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  Miss  Austen's  works 
must  possess  elements  of  indestruc- 
tible excellence,  since,  although  never 
"  popular,"  she  survives  writers  who 
were  very  popular ;  and  forty  years 
after  her  death,  gains  more  recogni- 
tion than  she  gained  when  alive. 
Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  read 
and  re-read  her  works  several  times, 
can  understand  this  duration,  and 
this  increase  of  her  fame.  But  the 
fact  that  her  name  is  not  even  now  a 
household  word  proves  that  her  ex- 
cellence must  be  of  an  unobtrusive 
kind,  shunning  the  glare  of  popular- 
ity, not  appealing  to  temporary  tastes 
and  vulgar  sympathies,  but  demand- 
ing culture  in  its  admirers.  Johnson 
wittily  says  of  somebody,  "  Sir,  he 
managed  to  make  himself  public 
•without  making  himself  known." 
Miss  Austen  has  made  herself  known 
without  making  herself  public.  There 
is  no  portrait  of  her  in  the  shop  win- 
dows ;  indeed,  no  portrait  of  her  at 
all.  But  she  is  cherished  in  the 
memories  of  those  whose  memory  is 
fame. 

As  one  symptom  of  neglect  we 
have  to  notice  the  scantiness  of  all 
biographical  details  about  her.  Of 
Miss  Burney,  who  is  no  longer  read, 
nor  much  worth  reading,  we  have 
biography,  and  to  spare.  Of  Miss 
Bronte,  who,  we  fear,  will  soon  cease 
to  find  readers,  there  is  also  ample 
biography;  but  of  Miss  Austen  we 
have  little  information.  In  the  first 
volume  of  the  edition  published  by 
Mr  Bentley  (five  charming  volumes, 
to  be  had  for  fifteen  shillings)  there 
is  a  meagre  notice,  from  which  we 
draw  the  following  details. 


Jane  Austen  was  born  on  the  16th 
December    1775,    at    Steventon    in 
Hampshire.    Her  father  was  rector 
of  the  parish  during  forty  years,  and 
then  quitted  it  for  Bath.    He  was  a 
scholar,  and  fond  of  general  literature, 
and  probably  paid  special  attention 
to  his  daughter's  culture.    In  Bath, 
Jane  only  lived  four  years ;  but  that 
was  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
for  her  observing  humour,  as  we  see 
in    Northanger  Abbey.     After  the 
death  of  her  father,  she  removed  with 
her  mother  and  sister  to  Southamp- 
ton ;  and  finally,  in  1809,  settled  in 
the  pleasant  village  of  Chawton,  in 
Hampshire,  from  whence  she  issued 
her  novels.    Some  of  these  had  been 
written  long  before,  but  were  with- 
held, probably  because  of  her  great 
diffidence.    She  had  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  knew  how  prone 
self-love  is  to  sophisticate.    So  great 
was  this  distrust,  that  the  charming 
novel,  Northanger  Abbey,  although 
the  first  in  point  of  time,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  print  until  after  her  death ; 
and  this  work,  which  the  Quarterly 
Review  pronounces  the  weakest  of 
the  series  (a  verdict  only  intelligible 
to  us  because  in  the  same  breath 
Persuasion  is  called  the  best !),  is  not 
only  written  with  unflagging  vivacity, 
but  contains  two  characters  no  one 
else  could    have     equalled— Henry 
Tilney  and  John  ¥horpe.    Sense  and 
Sensibility  was  the  first  to  appear, 
and  that  was  in  1811.    She  had  laid 
aside  a  sum  of  money  to  meet  what 
she  expected  would  be  her  loss  on 
that  publication,  and  "  could  scarcely 
believe  her  great  good  fortune  when 
it  produced  a  clear  profit  of  £150." 
Between  1811  and  1816  appeared  her 
three  chefs-d'oeuvre — Pride  and  Pre- 
judice, fifansfield  Park,  and  Emma. 
The  applause  these  met  with,  grati- 
fied her,  of  course  ;  but  she  steadily 
resisted  every  attempt  to  "make  a 
lion  of   her,"    and    never   publicly 
avowed  her  authorship,  although  she 
spoke  freely  of  it  in  private.    Soon 
after    the    publication    of    Emma, 
symptoms  of  an  incurable   decline 
appeared.   In  the  month  of  May  1817 
she  was  removed  to  Winchester,  in 
order  that  constant  medical  advice 
might  be  secured.   She  seems  to  have 
suffered  much,  but  suffered  it  with 
resignation.    Her  last  words  were, 
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"  I  want  nothing  but  death."  This 
was  on  Friday  the  18th  July  1817  ; 
presently  after  she  expired  in  the 
arms  of  her  sister.  Her  body  lies  in 
Winchester  Cathedral. 

One  might  gather  from  her  works 
that  she  was  personally  attractive, 
and  we  are  told  in  the  memoir  that 
this  was  the  case.  "  Her  stature 
rather  exceeded  the  middle  height; 
her  carriage  and  deportment  were 
quiet  but  graceful ;  her  features  were 
separately  good ;  their  assemblage 
produced  an  unrivalled  expression  of 
that  cheerfulness,  sensibility,  and  be- 
nevolence which  were  her  real  char- 
acteristics; her  complexion  was  of 
the  finest  texture — it  might  with 
truth  be  said  that  her  eloquent  blood 
spoke  through  her  modest  cheek; 
her  voice  was  sweet ;  she  delivered 
herself  with  fluency  and  precision ; 
indeed,  she  was  formed  for  elegant 
and  rational  society,  excelling  in  con- 
versation as  much  as  in  composition." 
We  may  picture  her  as  something 
like  her  own  sprightly,  natural,  but 
by  no  means  perfect  Elizabeth  Ben- 
nett, in  Pride  and  Prejudice,  one  of 
the  few  heroines  one  would  seriously 
like  to  marry. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  many  copies  of  these  exquisite 
pictures  of  English  life  have  been 
circulated,  but  we  know  that  the 
number  is  very  large.  Twice  or 
thrice  have  the  railway  editions 
been  out  of  print ;  and  Mr  Bentley's 
edition  is  stereotyped.  This  success 
implies  a  hold  on  the  Public,  all  the 
more  certainly  because  the  popular- 
ity is  "  not  loud  but  deep."  We  have 
re-read  them  all  four  times  :  or  rather, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  they  have 
been  read  aloud  to  us,  one  after  the 
other;  and  when  it  is  considered 
what  a  severe  test  that  is,  how  the 
reading  aloud  permits  no  skipping, 
no  evasion  of  weariness,  but  brings 
both  merits  and  defects  into  stronger 
relief  by  forcing  the  mind  to  dwell 
on  them,  there  is  surely  something 
significant  of  genuine  excellence  when 
both  reader  and  listener  finish  their 
fourth  reading  with  increase  of  ad- 
miration. The  test  of  reading  aloud 
applied  to  Jane  Eyre,  which  had 
only  been  read  once  before,  very  con- 
siderably modified  our  opinion  of 
that;  remarkable  work  ;  and,  to  con- 


fess the  truth,  modified  it  so  far  that 
we  feel  as  if  we  should  never  open 
the  book  again.  The  same  test  ap- 
plied to  such  an  old  favourite  as 
Tom  Jones,  was  also  much  more 
damaging  than  we  should  have  anti- 
cipated— bringing  the  defects  and 
shortcomings  of  that  much  over- 
rated work  into  very  distinct  promi- 
nence, and  lessening  our  pleasure  in 
its  effective,  but,  on  the  whole,  coarse 
painting.  Fielding  has  greater  vig- 
our  of  mind,  greater  experience, 
greater  attainments,  and.  a  more  ef- 
fective mise  en  scene,  than  Miss 
Austen ;  but  he  is  not  only  im- 
measurably inferior  to  her  in  the 
highest  department  of  art — the  re- 
presentation of  character— he  is  also 
inferior  to  her,  we  think,  in  real 
humour  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  "  con- 
struction," of  which  the  critics  justly 
speak  in  praise,  he  is  inferior  to  her 
in  the  construction  and  conduct  of 
his  story,  being  more  commonplace 
and  less  artistic.  He  has  more  in- 
vention of  situation  and  more  vigour, 
but  less  truth  and  subtlety.  This  is 
at  any  rate  our  individual  judgment, 
which  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to 
modify  as  he  pleases.  In  the  course 
of  the  fifteen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  we  first  read  Emma, 
and  Mansfield  Park,  we  have  out- 
lived many  admirations,  but  have 
only  learned  to  admire  Miss  Austen 
more  ;  and  as  we  are  perfectly  aware 
of  why  we  so  much  admire  her, 
we  may  endeavour  to  communicate 
these  reasons  to  the  reader. 

If,  as  probably  few  will  dispute, 
the  art  of  the  novelist  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  human  life  by  means  of 
a  story  ;  and  if  the  truest  representa- 
tion, effected  by  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  means,  constitutes  the  highest 
claim  of  art,  then  we  say  that  Miss 
Austen  has  carried  the  art  to  a  point 
of  excellence  surpassing  that  reached 
by  any  of  her  rivals.  Observe  we 
say  "  the  art ; "  we  do  not  say  that 
she  equals  many  of  them  in  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  art ;  that  is  a 
separate  question.  It  is  probable, 
nay  certain,  that  the  interest  excited 
by  the  Antigone  is  very  inferior  to 
that  excited  by  Black-eyed  Susan. 
It  is  probable  that  Uncle  Tom  and 
J)red  surpassed  in  interest  the  An- 
tiquary or  Ivanhoe.  It  is  proba- 
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ble  that  Jane  Eyre  produced  a  far     experiences.    They  live  with  us,  and 


greater  excitement  than  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  But  the  critic  justly 
disregards  these  fervid  elements  of 
immediate  success,  and  fixes  his  at- 
tention mainly  on  the  art  which  is 
of  eternal  substance.  Miss  Austen 
has  nothing  fervid  in  her  works. 
She  is  not  capable  of  producing  a 
profound  agitation  in  the  mind.  In 
many  respects  this  is  a  limitation  of 
her  powers,  a  deduction  from  her 
claims.  But  while  other  writers 
have  had  more  power  over  the  emo- 
tions, more  vivid  imaginations,  deep- 
er sensibilities,  deeper  insight,  and 
more  of  what  is  properly  called  in- 
vention, no  novelist  has  approached 
her  in  what  we  may  style  the  "eco- 
nomy of  art,"  by  which  is  meant  the 
easy  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
with  no  aid  from  extraneous  or  su- 
perfluous elements.  Indeed,  para- 
doxical as  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
names  may  perhaps  appear  to  those 
who  have  not  reflected  much  on  this 
subject,  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
only  names  we  can  place  above  Miss 
Austen,  in  respect  of  this  economy  of 
art;  are  Sophocles  and  Moliere  (in  Le 
Misanthrope}.  And  if  any  one  will 
examine  the  terms  of  the  definition, 
he  will  perceive  that  almost  all  de- 
fects in  works  of  art  arise  from  ne- 
glect of  this  economy.  When  the 
end  is  the  representation  of  human 
nature  in  its  familiar  aspects,  moving 
amid  eyery-day  scenes,  the  means 
must  likewise  be  furnished  from 
every-day  life  :  romance  and  impro- 
babilities must  be  banished  as  rigor- 
ously as  the  grotesque  exaggeration 
of  peculiar  characteristics,  or  the 
representation  of  abstract  types.  It 
is  easy  for  the  artist  to  choose  a  sub- 
ject from  every-day  life,  but  it  is  not 
easy  for  him  so  to  represent  the  cha- 
racters and  their  actions  that  they 
shall  be  at  once  lifelike  and  interest- 
ing ;  accordingly,  whenever  ordinary 
people  are  introduced,  they  are  either 
made  to  speak  a  language  never 
spoken  out  of  books,  and  to  pursue 
conduct  never  observed  in  life ;  or 
else  they  are  intolerably  wearisome. 
But  Miss  Austen  is  like  Shakespeare  : 
she  makes  her  very  noodles  inex- 
haustibly amusing,  yet  accurately 
real.  We  never  tire  of  her  charac- 
ters. They  become  equal  to  actual 


form  perpetual  topics  of  comment. 
We  have  so  personal  a  dislike  to 
Mrs  Elton  and  Mrs  Norris,  that  it 
would  gratify  our  savage  feeling  to 
hear  of  some  calamity  befalling  them. 
We  think  of  Mr  Collins  and  John 
Thorpe  with  such  a  mixture  of  ludi- 
crous enjoyment  and  angry  con- 
tempt, that  we  alternately  long  and 
dread  to  make  their  personal  ac- 
quaintance. The  heroines—at  least 
Elizabeth,  Emma,  and  Catherine 
Morland  —  are  truly  lovable,  flesh- 
and-blood  young  women ;  and  the 
good  people  are  all  really  good,  with- 
out being  goody.  Her  reverend 
critic  in  the  Quarterly  truly  says, 
"  She  herself  compares  her  produc- 
tions to  a  little  bit  of  ivory,  two 
inches  wide,  worked  upon  with  a 
brush  so  fine  that  little  effect  is  pro- 
duced with  much  labour.  It  is  so  : 
her  portraits  are  perfect  likenesses, 
admirably  finished,  many  of  them 
gems ;  but  it  is  all  miniature-paint- 
ing ;  and  having  satisfied  herself 
with  being  inimitable  in  one  line, 
she  never  essayed  canvass  and  oils  ; 
never  tried  her  hand  at  a  majestic 
daub."  This  is  very  true  :  it  at  once 
defines  her  position  and  lowers  her 
claims.  When  we  said  that  in  the 
highest  department  of  the  novelist's 
art — namely,  the  truthful  representa- 
tion of  character— Miss  Austen  was 
without  a  superior,  we  ought  to  have 
added  that  in  this  department  she 
did  not  choose  the  highest  range  ; 
the  truth  and  felicity  of  her  delinea- 
tion are  exquisite,  but  the  characters 
delineated  are  not  of  a  high  rank.  She 
belongs  to  the  great  dramatists ;  but 
her  dramas  are  of  homely  common 
quality.  It  is  obvious  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  represented  will 
determine  degrees  in  art.  Raphael 
will  always  rank  higher  than  Ten- 
iers ;  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  will 
never  be  lowered  to  the  rank  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Scribe.  It  is  a 
greater  effort  of  genius  to  produce  a 
tine  epic  than  a  fine  pastoral  •  a  great 
drama,  than  a  perfect  lyric.  There 
is  far  greater  strain  on  the  intellec- 
tual effort  to  create  a  Brutus  or  an 
Othello,  than  to  create  a  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  or  a  Squire  Western.  The 
higher  the  aims,  the  greater  is  the 
strain,  and  the  nobler  is  success. 
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These,  it  may  be  said,  are  truisms  ; 
and  so  they  are.  Yet  they  need  re- 
statement from  time  to  time,  be- 
cause men  constantly  forget  that  the 
dignity  of  a  high  aim  cannot  shed 
lustre  on  an  imperfect  execution, 
though  to  some  extent  it  may  lessen 
the  contempt  which  follows  upon 
failure.  It  is  only  success  which 
can  claim  applause.  Any  fool  can 
select  a  great  subject ;  and  in  gen- 
eral it  is  the  tendency  of  fools  to 
choose  subjects  which  the  strong  feel 
to  be  too  great.  If  a  man  can  leap 
a  five-barred  gate,  we  applaud  his 
agility  ;  but  if  he  attempt  it,  without 
a  chance  of  success,  the  mud  receives 
him,  and  we  applaud  the  mud.  This 
is  too  often  forgotten  by  critics  and 
artists,  in  their  grandiloquence  about 
"  high  art."  No  art  can  be  high 
that  is  not  good.  A  grand  subject 
ceases  to  be  grand  when  its  treatment 
is  feeble.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
has  been  wittily  said,  "  to  fancy 
yourself  a  great  painter  because  you 
paint  with  a  big  brush  ; "  and  there 
are  unhappily  too  many  big  brushes 
in  the  hands  of  incompetence.  Poor 
Haydon  was  a  type  of  the  big-brush 
school ;  he  could  not  paint  a  small 
picture  because  he  could  not  paint 
at  all ;  and  he  believed  that  in  cover- 
ing a  vast  area  of  canvass  he  was 
working  in  the  grand  style.  In  every 
estimate  of  an  artist's  rank  we  neces- 
sarily take  into  account  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  excellence  of  the 
execution.  It  is  twenty  times  more 
ditBcult  to  write  a  fine  tragedy  than 
a  fine  lyric ;  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  write  a  perfect  lyric  than  a  toler- 
able tragedy ;  and  there  was  as  much 
sense  as  sarcasm  in  Beranger's  reply 
when  the  tragic  poet  Viennet  visited 
him  in  prison,  and  suggested  that  of 
course  there  would  be  a  volume  of 
songs  as  the  product  of  this  leisure. 
"  Do  you  suppose,"  said  Beranger, 
"  that  chansons  are  written  as  easily 
as  tragedies  ? " 

To  return  to  Miss  Austen  :  her  de- 
lineation is  unsurpassed,  but  the 
characters  delineated  are  never  of  a 
lofty  or  impassioned  order,  and 
therefore  make  no  demand  on  the 
highest  faculties  of  the  intellect. 
Such  genius  as  hers  is  excessively 
rare  ;  but  it  is  not  the  highest  kind 
of  genius.  Murillo's  peasant  boys 
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are  assuredly  of  far  greater  excellence 
than  the  infant  Christs  painted  by  all 
other  painters,  except  Raphael ;  but 
the  divine  children  of  the  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto  are  immeasurably  be- 
yond anything  Murillo  has  painted. 
Miss  Austen's  two-inch  bit  of  ivory 
is  worth  a  gallery  of  canvass  by  emi- 
nent R.A.'s,  but  it  is  only  a  bit 
of  ivory  after  all.  "  Her  two  inches 
of  ivory,"  continues  the  critic  re- 
cently quoted,  "just  describes  her 
preparations  for  a  tale  in  three  vol- 
umes. A  village — two  families  con- 
nected together — three  or  four  inter- 
lopers, out  of  whom  are  to  spring  a 
little  tracasserie;  and  by  means  of  vil- 
lage or  country- town  visiting  and  gos- 
siping, a  real  plot  shall  thicken,  and 
its  '  rear  of  darkness'  never  be  scatter- 
ed till  six  pages  ott'jlnis The 

work  is  all  done  by  half-a-dozen 
people  ;  no  person,  scene,  or  sentence 
is  ever  introduced  needless  to  the 
matter  in  hand  :  no  catastrophes,  or 
discoveries,  or  surprises  of  a  grand 
nature  are  allowed— neither  children 
nor  fortunes  are  found  or  lost  by 
accident — the  mind  is  never  taken 
off  the  level  surface  of  life  —  the 
reader  breakfasts,  dines,  walks,  and 
gossips  with  the  various  worthies, 
till  a  process  of  transmutation  takes 
place  in  him,  and  he  absolutely  fancies 
himself  one  of  the  company.  .  .  . 
The  secret  is,  Miss  Austen  was  a 
thorough  mistress  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  character  ;  how  it  is  acted 
upon  by  education  and  circumstance, 
and  how,  when  once  formed,  it  shows 
itself  through  every  hour  of  every 
day,  and  in  every  speech  of  every 
person.  Her  conversations  would 
be  tiresome  but  for  this  ;  and  her 
personages,  the  fellows  to  whom  may 
be  met  in  the  streets,  or  drank  tea 
with  at  half  an  hour's  notice,  would 
excite  no  interest ;  but  in  Miss 
Austen's  hands  we  see  into  their 
hearts  and  hopes,  their  motives,  their 
struggles  within  themselves ;  and  a 
sympathy  is  induced  which,  if  ex- 
tended to  daily  life  and  the  world  at 
large,  would  make  the  reader  a  more 
amiable  person  ;  and  we  must  think 
it  that  reader's  own  fault  who  does 
not  close  her  pages  with  more  charity 
in  his  heart  towards  unpretending,  if 
prosing  worth  ;  with  a  higher  esti- 
mation of  simple  kindness  and  sin- 
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cere  good-will ;  with  a  quickened 
sense  of  the  duty  of  bearing  and  for- 
bearing in  domestic  intercourse,  and 
of  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  the  little 
comforts  even  of  persons  who  are 
neither  wits  nor  beauties."  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  this  is  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  not  a 
careless  verdict  dropping  from  the 
pen  of  a  facile  reviewer.  There  are 
two  points  in  it  to  which  especial 
attention  may  be  given  :  first,  The 
indication  of  Miss  Austen's  power  of 
representing  life  ;  and,  secondly,  The 
indication  of  the  effect  which  her 
sympathy  with  ordinary  life  pro- 
duces. We  shall  touch  on  the  latter 
point  first ;  and  we  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  a  striking  passage 
from  one  of  the  works  of  Mr  George 
Eliot,  a  writer  who  seems  to  us  in- 
ferior to  Miss  Austen  in  the  art  of 
telling  a  story,  and  generally  in  what 
we  have  called  the  "  economy  of  art ;" 
but  equal  in  truthfulness,  dramatic 
ventriloquism,  and  humour,  and 
greatly  superior  in  culture,  reach  of 
mind,  and  depth  of  emotional  sensi- 
bility. In  the  first  of  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  there  occurs  this  apo- 
logy to  the  reader  : — 

"  The  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  whose  sad 
fortunes  I  have  undertaken  to  relate, 
was,  you  perceive,  in  no  respect  an  ideal 
or  exceptional  character,  and  perhaps  I 
am  doing  a  bold  thing  to  bespeak  your 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  was  so 
very  far  from  remarkable, — a  man  whose 
virtues  were  not  heroic,  and  who  had  no 
undetected  crime  within  his  breast;  who 
had  not  the  slightest  mystery  hanging 
about  him,  but  was  palpably  and  unmis- 
takably commonplace ;  who  was  not 
even  in  love,  but  had  had  that  complaint 
favourably  many  years  ago.  '  An  utterly 
uninteresting  character  ! '  I  think  I  hear 
a  lady  reader  exclaim — Mrs  Farthingale, 
for  example,  who  prefers  the  ideal  in 
fiction  ;  to  whom  tragedy  means  ermine 
tippets,  adultery,  and  murder ;  and 
comedy,  the  adventures  of  some  person- 
age who  is  quite  a  '  character.' 

"  But,.my  dear  madam,  it  is  so  very 
large  a  majority  of  your  fellow-country- 
men that  are  of  this  insignificant  stamp. 
At  least  eighty  out  of  a  hundred  of  your 
adult  male  fellow- Britons  returned  in  the 
last  census,  are  neither  extraordinarily 


silly,  nor  extraordinarily  wicked,  nor  ex- 
traordinarily wise  ;  their  eyes  are  neither 
deep  and  liquid  with  sentiment,  nor 
sparkling  with  suppressed  witticisms ; 
they  have  probably  had  no  hairbreadth 
escapes  or  thrilling  adventures;  their 
brains  are  certainly  not  pregnant  with 
genius,  and  their  passions  have  not 
manifested  themselves  at  all  after  the 
fashion  of  a  volcano.  They  are  simply 
men  of  complexions  more  or  less  muddy, 
whose  conversation  is  more  or  less  bald 
and  disjointed.  Yet  these  commonplace 
people  —  many  of  them  —  bear  a  con- 
science, and  have  felt  the  sublime  prompt- 
ing to  do  the  painful  right;  they  have 
their  unspoken  sorrows,  and  their  sacred 
joys;  their  hearts  have  perhaps  gone  out 
towards  their  first-born,  and  they  have 
mourned  over  the  irreclaimable  dead. 
Nay,  is  there  not  a  pathos  in  their  very 
insignificance, — in  our  comparison  of 
their  dim  and  narrow  existence  with  the 
glorious  possibilities  of  that  human 
nature  which  they  share  ? 

"  Depend  upon  it,  you  would  gain  un- 
speakably if  you  would  learn  with  me  to 
see  some  of  the  poetry  and  the  pathos, 
the  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  lying  in 
the  experience  of  a  human  soul  that 
looks  out  through  dull  grey  eyes,  and 
that  speaks  in  a  voice  of  quite  ordinary 
tones." 

But  the  real  secret  of  Miss  Austen's 
success  lies  in  her  having  the  exqui- 
site and  rare  gift  of  dramatic  creation 
of  character.  Scott  says  of  her, 
"  She  had  a  talent  for  describing  the 
involvements,  and  feelings,  and  cha- 
racters of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to 
me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met 
with.  The  big  bow-wow  strain  I  can 
do  myself  like  any  now  going ;  but 
the  exquisite  touch,  which  renders 
ordinary  commonplace  things  and 
characters  interesting,  from  the  truth 
of  the  description  and  the  sentiment, 
is  denied  me.  What  a  pity  such  a 
gifted  creature  died  so  early!"* 
Generously  said ;  but  high  as  the 
praise  is,  it  is  as  much  below  the  real 
excellence  of  Miss  Austen,  as  the 
"  big  bow-wow  strain"  is  below  the 
incomparable  power  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Scott  felt,  but  did  not  de- 
fine, the  excellence  of  Miss  Austen. 
The  very  word  "  describing  "  is  alto- 
gether misplaced  and  misleading. 
She  seldom  describes  anything,  and  is 
not  felicitous  when  she  attempts  it. 


•  LOCKHABT;  Life  of  Scott,  viii.  292.    Compare  also  vol.  x.  p.  143. 
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But  instead  of  descriy>tion,\h&  common 
and  easy  resource  of  novelists,  she  has 
the  rare  and  difficult  art  of  dramatic 
presentation  :  instead  of  telling  us 
what  her  characters  are,  and  what 
they  feel,  she  presents  the  people, 
and  they  reveal  themselves.  In  this 
she  has  never  perhaps  been  surpassed, 
not  even  by  Shakespeare  himself.  If 
ever  living  beings  can  be  said  to  have 
moved  across  the  page  of  fiction,  as 
they  lived,  speaking  as  they  spoke, 
and  feeling  as  they  felt,  they  do  so  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  Emma,  and 
Mansfield  Park.  What  incomparable 
noodles  she  exhibits  for  our  astonish- 
ment and  laughter  !  What  silly, 
good-natured  women  !  What  softly- 
selfish  men  !  What  lively,  amiable, 
honest  men  and  women,  whom  one 
would  rejoice  to  have  known  ! 

But  all  her  power  is  dramatic 
power ;  she  loses  her  hold  on  us 
directly  she  ceases  to  speak  through 
the  personce  ;  she  is  then  like  a  great 
actor  off  the  stage.  When  she  is 
making  men  and  women  her  mouth- 
pieces, she  is  exquisitely  and  inex- 
haustibly humorous  ;  but  when  she 
speaks  in  her  own  person,  she  is  apt 
to  be  commonplace,  and  even  pros- 
ing. Her  dramatic  ventriloquism  is 
such  that,  amid  our  tears  of  laugh- 
ter and  sympathetic  exasperation  at 
folly,  we  feel  it  almost  impossible 
that  she  did  not  hear  those  very  peo- 
ple utter  those  very  words.  In 
many  cases  this  was  doubtless  the 
fact.  The  best  invention  does  not 
consist  in  finding  new  language  for 
characters,  but  in  finding  the  true 
language  for  them.  It  is  easy  to  in- 
vent a  language  never  spoken  by  any 
one  out  of  books ;  but  it  is  so  far 
from  easy  to  invent — that  is,  to  find  out 
— the  language  which  certain  charac- 
ters would  speak  and  did  speak,  that  in 
all  the  thousands  of  volumes  written 
since  Eichardson  and  Fielding,  every 
difficulty  is  more  frequently  over- 
come than  that.  If  the  reader  fails 
to  perceive  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  Miss  Austen's  representation  of 
character,  let  him  try  himself  to 
paint  a  portrait  which  shall  be  at 
once  many-sided  and  interesting, 
without  employing  any  but  the  com- 
monest colours,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  eccentricity,  exaggeration, 
or  literary  "  effects ; "  or  let  him 
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carefully  compare  the  writings  of 
Miss  Austen  with  those  of  any  other 
novelist,  from  Fielding  to  Thack- 
eray. 

It  is  probably  this  same  dramatic 
instinct  which  makes  the  construc- 
tion of  her  stories  so  admirable.  And 
by  construction,  we  mean  the  art 
which,  selecting  what  is  useful  and 
rejecting  what  is  superfluous,  ren- 
ders our  interest  unflagging,  be- 
cause one  chapter  evolves  the  next, 
one  character  is  necessary  to  the 
elucidation  of  another.  In  what  is 
commonly  called  "  plot "  she  does 
not  excel.  Her  invention  is  wholly 
in  character  and  motive,  not  in  situ- 
ation. Her  materials  are  of  the 
commonest  every  -  day  occurrence. 
Neither  the  emotions  of  tragedy,  nor 
the  exaggerations  of  farce,  seem  to 
have  the  slightest  attraction  for  her. 
The  reader's  pulse  never  throbs,  his 
curiosity  is  never  intense  ;  but  his 
interest  never  wanes  for  a  moment. 
The  action  begins  ;  the  people  speak, 
feel,  and  act ;  everything  that  is  said, 
felt,  or  done  tends  towards  the  en- 
tanglement or  disentanglement  of  the 
plot ;  and  we  are  almost  made  actors 
as  well  as  spectators  of  the  little 
drama.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  dramatic  writing  is  so  to 
construct  the  story  that  every  scene 
shall  advance  the  denouement  by 
easy  evolution,  yet  at  the  same  time 
give  scope  to  the  full  exhibition  of 
the  characters.  In  dramas,  as  in 
novels,  we  almost  always  see  that 
the  action  stands  still  while  the 
characters  are  being  exhibited,  and 
the  characters  are  in  abeyance  while 
the  action  is  being  unfolded.  For 
perfect  specimens  of  this  higher  con- 
struction demanded  by  art,  we  would 
refer  to  the  jealousy-scenes  of  Othel- 
lo, and  the  great  scene  between 
Ce'limene  and  Arsinoe'  in  Le  Misan- 
thrope ;  there  is  not  in  these  two 
marvels  of  art  a  verse  which  does 
not  exhibit  some  nuance  of  charac- 
ter, and  thereby,  at  the  same  time, 
tends  towards  the  full  development 
of  the  action. 

So  entirely  dramatic,  and  so  little 
descriptive,  is  the  genius  of  Miss 
Austen,  that  she  seems  to  rely  upon 
what  her  people  say  and  do  for  the 
whole  effect  they  are  to  produce  on 
our  imaginations.  She  no  more 
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thinks  of  describing  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  her  people  than  the  dra- 
matist does  who  knows  that  his  per- 
sons are  to  be  represented  by  living 
actors.  This  is  a  defect  and  a  mis- 
take in  art :  a  defect,  because,  al- 
though every  reader  must  necessarily 
conjure  up  to  himself  a  vivid  image 
of  people  whose  characters  are  so 
vividly  presented;  yet  each  reader 
has  to  do  this  for  himself  without 
aid  from  the  author,  thereby  missing 
many  of  the  subtle  connections  be- 
tween physical  and  mental  organisa- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  to  be  told 
that  a  young  gentleman  had  a  fine 
countenance  and  an  air  of  fashion  •  or 
that  a  young  gentlewoman  was  hand- 
some and  elegant.  As  far  as  any 
direct  information  can  be  derived 
from  the  authoress,  we  might  ima- 
gine that  this  was  a  purblind  world, 
wherein  nobody  ever  saw  anybody, 
except  in  a  dim  vagueness  which 
obscured  all  peculiarities.  It  is  im- 
possible that  Mr  Collins  should  not 
have  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  appearance  in  some  way  herald- 
ing the  delicious  folly  of  the  inward 
man.  Yet  all  we  hear  of  this  fatu- 
ous curate  is,  that  "  he  was  a  tall 
heavy-looking  young  man  of  five- 
and-twenty.  His  air  was  grave  and 
stately,  and  his  manners  were  very 
formal."  Balzac  or  Dickens  would 
not  have  been  content  without  mak- 
ing the  reader  see  this  Mr  Collins. 
Miss  Austen  is  content  to  make  us 
know  him,  even  to  the  very  intrica- 
cies of  his  inward  man.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  she  was  shortsighted, 
but  the  absence  of  all  sense  of  the 
outward  world — either  scenery  or 
personal  appearance — is  more  re- 
markable in  her  than  in  any  writer 
we  remember. 

We  are  touching  here  on  one  of 
her  defects  which  help  to  an  explan- 
ation of  her  limited  popularity,  espe- 
cially when  coupled  with  her  defi- 
ciencies in  poetry  and  passion.  She 
has  little  or  no  sympathy  with  what 
is  picturesque  and  passionate.  This 
prevents  her  from  painting  what  the 
popular  eye  can  see,  and  the  popular 
neart  can  feel.  The  struggles,  the 
ambitions,  the  errors,  and  the  sins  of 
energetic  life  are  left  untouched  by 
her ;  and  these  form  the  subjects 
most  stirring  to  the  general  sym- 


pathy. Other  writers  have  wanted 
this  element  of  popularity,  but  they 
have  compensated  for  it  by  a  keen 
sympathy  with,  and  power  of  repre- 
senting, the  adventurous,  the  roman- 
tic, and  the  picturesque.  Passion 
and  adventure  are  the  sources  of  cer- 
tain success  with  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. The  passion  may  be  coarsely 
felt,  the  romance  may  be  ridiculous, 
but  there  will  always  be  found  a 
large  majority  whose  sympathies 
will  be  awakened  by  even  the  coars- 
est daubs.  Emotion  is  in  its  nature 
sympathetic  and  uncritical  :  a  spark 
will  ignite  it.  Types  of  villany  never 
seen  or  heard  of  out  of  books,  or  off 
the  stage,  types  of  heroism  and 
virtue  not  less  hyperbolical,  are 
eagerly  welcomed  and  believed  in  by 
a  public  which  would  pass  over  with- 
out notice  the  subtlest  creations  of 
genius,  and  which  would  even  resent 
the  more  truthful  painting  as  dis- 
turbing its  emotional  enjoyment  of 
hating  the  bad,  and  loving  the  good. 
The  nicer  art  which  mingles  goodness 
with  villany,  and  weakness  with 
virtue,  as  in  life  they  are  always 
mingled,  causes  positive  distress  to 
young  and  uncultivated  minds.  The 
mass  of  men  never  ask  whether  a 
character  is  true,  or  the  events  pro- 
bable ;  it  is  enough  for  them  that 
they  are  moved  ;  and  to  move  them 
strongly,  black  must  be  very  black, 
and  white  without  a  shade.  Hence 
it  is  that  caricature  and  exaggeration 
of  all  kinds — inflated  diction  and 
daubing  delineation — are,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  popular :  a  certain 
breadth  and  massiveness  of  effect 
being  necessary  to  produce  a  strong 
impression  on  all  but  a  refined  audi- 
ence. In  the  works  of  the  highest 
genius  we  sometimes  find  a  breadth 
and  massiveness  of  effect  which  make 
even  these  works  popular,  although 
the  qualities  most  highly  prized  by 
the  cultivated  reader  are  little  ap- 
preciated by  the  public.  The 
Iliad,  Shakespeare  and  Moliere, 
Don  Quixote  and  Faust,  affect  the 
mass  powerfully ;  but  how  many 
admirers  of  Homer  would  prefer  the 
naivete  of  the  original  to  the  epi- 
grammatic splendour  of  Pope  1 

The  novelist  who  has  no  power  of 
broad  and  massive  effect  can  never 
expect  to  be  successful  with  the 
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great  public.  He  may  gain  the  suf- 
frages of  the  highest  minds,  and  in 
course  of  time  become  a  classic ;  but 
we  all  know  what  the  popularity 
of  a  classic  means.  Miss  Austen  is 
such  a  novelist.  Her  subjects  have 
little  intrinsic  interest ;  it  is  only  in 
their  treatment  that  they  become 
attractive  ;  but  treatment  and  art 
are  not  likely  to  captivate  any  except 
critical  and  refined  tastes.  Every 
reader  will  be  amused  by  her  pic- 
tures, because  their  very  truth  car- 
ries them  home  to  ordinary  experi- 
ence aiid  sympathy  ;  but  this  amuse- 
ment is  of  a  tepid  nature,  and  the 
effect  is  quickly  forgotten.  Part- 
ridge expressed  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  public  when  he  spoke 
slightingly  of  Garrick's  "  Hamlet," 
because  Garrick  did  just  what  he, 
Partridge,  would  have  done  in  pre- 
sence of  a  ghost ;  whereas  the  actor 
who  performed  the  king  powerfully 
impressed  him  by  sonorous  elocution 
and  emphatic  gesticulation  :  that  was 
acting,  and  required  art ;  the  other 
was  natural,  and  not  worth  alluding 
to. 

The  absence  of  breadth,  picturesque- 
ness,  and  passion,  will  also  limit  the 
appreciating  audience  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten to  the  small  circle  of  cultivated 
minds ;  and  even  these  minds  are 
not  always  capable  of  greatly  relish- 
ing her  works.  We  have  known  very 
remarkable  people  who  cared  little 
for  her  pictures  of  every-day  life  ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  those  who  have  little  sense  of 
humour,  or  whose  passionate  and  in- 
surgent activities  demand  in  art  a  re- 
flection of  their  own  emotions  and 
struggles,  will  find  little  pleasure  in 
such  homely  comedies.  Currer  Bell 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  these.  She 
was  utterly  without  a  sense  of  hu- 
mour, and  was  by  nature  fervid  and 
impetuous.  In  a  letter  published  in 
her  memoirs  she  writes, — "  Why  do 
you  like  Miss  Austen  so  very  much  ? 
I  am  puzzled  on  that  point.  ...  I 
had  not  read  Pride  and  Prejudice 
till  I  read  that  sentence  of  yours,  and 
then  I  got  the  book.  And  what  did 
I  find  ?  An  accurate  daguerreotyped 
portrait  of  a  commonplace  face  ;  a 
carefully  -  fenced,  highly  -  cultivated 


garden,  with  neat  borders  and  deli- 
cate flowers  ;  but  no  glance  of  a 
bright,  vivid  physiognomy,  no  open 
country,  no  fresh  air,  no  blue  hill,  no 
bonny  beck.  I  should  hardly  like  to 
live  with  her  elegant  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  their  elegant  but  confined 
houses."  *  The  critical  reader  will 
not  fail  to  remark  the  almost  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  the  art  of 
truthful  portrait-painting  which  this 
passage  indicates  ;  and  he  will  under- 
stand, perhaps,  how  the  writer  of 
such  a  passage  was  herself  incapable 
of  drawing  more  than  characteristics, 
even  in  her  most  successful  efforts. 
Jane  Eyre,  Rochester,  and  Paul  Em- 
manuel, are  very  vigorous  sketches, 
but  the  reader  observes  them  from 
the  outside,  he  does  not  penetrate 
their  souls,  he  does  not  know  them. 
What  is  said  respecting  the  want  of 
open  country,  blue  hill,  and  bonny 
beck,  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  the  same 
point  has  been  more  felicitously 
touched  by  Scott,  in  his  review  of 
Emma :  "  Upon  the  whole,"  he  says, 
"  the  turn  of  this  author's  novels 
bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of 
the  sentimental  and  romantic  cast, 
that  cornfields  and  cottages  and  mea- 
dows bear  to  the  highly  -  adorned 
grounds  of  a  show  mansion,  or  the 
rugged  sublimities  of  a  mountain 
landscape.  It  is  neither  so  captivat- 
ing as  the  one,  nor  so  grand  as  the 
other ;  but  it  affords  those  who  fre- 
quent it  a  pleasure  nearly  allied  with 
the  experience  of  their  own  social 
habits. '  Scott  would  also  have  loudly 
repudiated  the  notion  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's characters  being  "  mere  daguerre- 
otypes." Having  himself  drawn 
both  ideal  and  real  characters,  he 
knew  the  difficulties  of  both  ;  and  he 
well  says,  "  He  who  paints  from  le 
beau  ideal,  if  his  scenes  and  senti- 
ments are  striking  and  interesting, 
is  in  a  great  measure  exempted  from 
the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  them 
with  the  ordinary  probabilities  of 
life ;  but  he  who  paints  a  scene  of 
common  occurrence,  places  his  com- 
position within  that  extensive  range 
of  criticism  which  general  experience 
otters  to  every  reader.  .  .  .  Some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  sign-post 
likeness  is  also  demanded.  The  por- 
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trait  must  have  spirit  and  character 
as  well  as  resemblance ;  and  being 
deprived  of  all  that,  according  to 
Bayes,  goes  to  '  elevate  and  surprise,' 
it  must  make  amends  by  displaying 
depth  of  knowledge  and  dexterity  of 
execution." 

While  defending  our  favourite,  and 
giving  critical  reasons  for  our  liking, 
we  are  far  from  wishing  to  impose 
that  preference  on  others.  If  any  one 
frankly  says,  "  I  do  not  care  about 
these  pictures  of  ordinary  life  :  I 
want  something  poetical  or  roman- 
tic, something  to  stimulate  my  ima- 
gination, and  to  carry  me  beyond  the 
circle  of  my  daily  thoughts," — there 
is  nothing  to  be  answered.  Many 
persons  do  not  admire  Wordsworth, 
and  cannot  feel  their  poetical  sympa- 
thies aroused  by  waggoners  and 
potters.  There  are  many  who  find 
no  enjoyment  in  the  Flemish  pictures, 
but  are  rapturous  over  the  frescoes  at 
Munich  and  Berlin.  Individual  tastes 
dp  not  admit  of  dispute.  The  ima- 
gination is  an  imperious  faculty,  and 
demands  gratification  ;  and  if  a  man 
be  content  to  have  this  faculty  sti- 
mulated, to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  faculties,  or  if  only  peculiar 
works  are  capable  of  stimulating  it, 
we  have  no  right  to  object.  Only 
when  a  question  of  Art  comes  to  be 
discussed,  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  matter  of  individual  feeling ; 
and  it  requires  a  distinct  reference 
to  absolute  standards.  The  art  of 
novel-writing,  like  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, is  founded  on  general  principles, 
which,  because  they  have  their  psy- 
chological justification,  because  they 
are  derived  from  tendencies  of  the 
human  mind,  and  not,  as  absurdly 
supposed,  derived  from  "models  of 
composition,"  are  of  universal  ap- 
plication. The  law  of  colour,  for  in- 
stance, is  derived  from  the  observed 
relation  between  certain  colours  and 
the  sensitive  retina.  The  laws  of 
construction,  likewise,  are  derived 
from  the  invariable  relation  between 
a  certain  order  and  succession  of 
events,  and  the  amount  of  interest 
excited  by  that  order.  In  novel- 
writing,  as  in  mechanics,  every  ob- 
struction is  a  loss  of  power ;  every 
superfluous  page  diminishes  the  ar- 
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tistic  pleasure  of  the  whole.  Indi- 
vidual tastes  will  always  differ ;  but 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  uni- 
versal. One  man  will  prefer  the 
humorous,  another  the  pathetic  ;  one 
will  delight  in  the  adventurous,  an^ 
other  in  the  simple  and  homely  ;  but 
the  principles  of  Art  remain  the  same 
for  each.  To  tell  a  story  well,  is 
quite  another  thing  from  having  a 
good  story  to  tell.  The  construction 
of  a  good  drama  is  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple whether  the  subject  be  Anti- 
gone, the  Misanthrope,  or  Othello  ; 
and  the  real  critic  detects  this  prin- 
ciple at  work  under  these  various 
forms.  It  is  the  same  with  the  deli- 
neation of  character  :  however  vari- 
ous the  types,  whether  a  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  a  I)r  Primrose,  a  Blifil, 
or  a  Falstaff— -ideal,  or  real,  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition  are  the  same. 

Miss  Austen  has  generally  but  an 
indifferent  story  to  tell,  but  her  art 
of  telling  it  is  incomparable.  Her 
characters,  never  ideal,  are  not  of 
an  eminently  attractive  order  ;  but 
her  dramatic  ventriloquism  and  power 
of  presentation  is  little  less  than  mar- 
vellous. Macaulay  declares  his  opin- 
ion that  in  this  respect  she  is  second 
only  to  Shakespeare.  "  Among  the 
writers,"  he  says,  "  who,  in  the  point 
we  have  noticed,  have  approached 
nearest  the  manner  of  the  great  mas- 
ter, we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  Eng- 
land is  justly  proud.  She  has  given 
us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in  a 
certain  sense,  commonplace — all  such 
as  we  meet  every  day.  Yet  they  are 
all  as  perfectly  discriminated  from 
each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most 

eccentric    of  human    beings 

And  all  this  is  done  by  touches  so 
delicate  that  they  elude  analysis, 
that  they  defy  powers  of  description, 
and  that  we  only  know  them  to  exist 
by  the  general  effect  to  which  they 
have  contributed."  * 

The  art  of  the  novelist  consists  in 
telling  the  story  and  representing 
the  characters ;  but  besides  these, 
there  are  other  powerful  though 
extraneous  sources  of  attraction  often 
possessed  by  novels,  which  are  due 
to  the  literary  talent  and  culture  of 
the  writer.  There  is,  for  example, 


*  Art.  on  "  Madame  D'Arblay,"  Edin.Rn:,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  561. 
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the  power  of  description,  both  of 
scenery  and  of  character.  Many 
novels  depend  almost  entirely  on 
this  for  their  effect.  It  is  a  lower 
kind  of  power,  and  consequently 
much  more  frequent  than  what  we 
have  styled  the  art  of  the  novelist ; 
yet  it  may  be  very  puissant  in  the 
hands  of  a  fine  writer,  gifted  with  a 
real  sense  of  the  picturesque.  Being 
very  easy,  it  has  of  late  become  the 
resource  of  weak  writers ;  and  the 
prominent  position  it  has  usurped 
has  tended  in  two  ways  to  produce 
weariness — first,  by  encouraging  in- 
competent writers  to  do  what  is 
easily  done ;  and,  secondly,  by  seduc- 
ing writers  from  the  higher  and  bet- 
ter method  of  dramatic  exposition. 

Another  source  of  attraction  is  the 
general  vigour  of  mind  exhibited  by 
the  author,  in  his  comments  on  the 
incidents  and  characters  of  his  story : 
these  comments,  when  proceeding 
from  a  fine  insight  or  a  large  expe- 
rience, give  additional  charm  to  the 
story,  and  make  the  delightful  novel 
a  delightful  book.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add,  that  this  also 
has  its  obverse  :  the  comments  I,  too 
often  painfully  exhibit  a  general 
weakness  of  mind.  Dr  Johnson  re- 
fused to  take  tea  with  some  one 
because,  as  he  said,  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
vigour  in  his  talk."  This  is  the 
complaint  which  must  be  urged 
against  the  majority  of  novelists: 
they  put  too  much  water  in  their 
ink.  And  even  when  the  talk  is 
good,  we  must  remember  that  it  is, 
after  all,  only  one  of  the  side-dishes 
of  the  feast.  All  the  literary  and 
philosophic  culture  which  an  author 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  work 
will  tend  to  give  that  work  a  higher 
value,  but  it  will  not  really  make  it 
a  better  novel.  To  suppose  that 
culture  can  replace  invention,  or 
literature  do  instead  of  character,  is 
as  erroneous  as  to  suppose  that 
archaeological  learning  and  scenical 
splendour  can  raise  poor  acting  to 
the  level  of  fine  acting.  Yet  this  is 
the  common  mistake  of  literary  men. 
They  are  apt  to  believe  that  mere 
writing  will  weigh  in  the  scale 
against  artistic  presentation;  that 
comment  will  do  duty  for  dramatic 
revelation ;  that  analysing  motives 
with  philosophic  skill  will  answer 


all  the  purpose  of  creation.  But 
whoever  looks  closely  into  this  mat- 
ter will  see  that  literature— that  is, 
the  writing  of  thinking  and  accom- 
plished men — is  excessively  cheap, 
compared  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  invention  or  creation;  and  it  is 
cheap  because  more  easy  of  pro- 
duction, and  less  potent  in  effect. 
This  is  apparently  by  no  means  the 
opinion  of  some  recent  critics,  who 
evidently  consider  their  own  writing 
of  more  merit  than  humour  and 
invention,  and  who  are  annoyed  at 
the  notion  of  "  mere  serialists,"  with- 
out "  solid  acquirements,"  being  re- 
garded all  over  Europe  as  our  most 
distinguished  authors.  Yet  it  may 
be  suggested  that  writing  such  as 
that  of  the  critics  in  question  can 
be  purchased  in  abundance,  whereas 
humour  and  invention  are  among 
the  rarest  of  products.  If  it  is  a 
painful  reflection  that  genius  should 
be  esteemed  more  highly  than  solid 
acquirements,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  learning  is  only  the 
diffused  form  of  what  was  once  in- 
vention. "  Solid  acquirement"  is 
the  genius  of  wits,  which  has  become 
the  wisdom  of  reviewers. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  acknowledge 
the  great  attractions  which  a  novel 
may  receive  from  the  general  vigour 
and  culture  of  the  author ;  and  ac- 
knowledge that  such  attractions  form 
but  a  very  small  element  in  Miss 
Austen's  success.  Her  pages  have 
no  sudden  illuminations.  There  are 
neither  epigrams  nor  aphorisms, 
neither  subtle  analyses  nor  eloquent 
descriptions.  She  is  without  grace 
or  felicity  of  expression ;  she  has 
neither  fervid  nor  philosophic  com- 
ment. Her  charm  lies  solely  in  the 
art  of  representing  life  and  character, 
and  that  is  exquisite. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
characterise,  in  general  terms,  the 
qualities  which  her  works  display. 
It  is  less  easy  to  speak  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  of  the  particular 
works,  since,  unless  our  readers  have 
these  vividly  present  to  memory  (in 
which  case  our  remarks  would  be 
superfluous),  we  cannot  hope  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible ;  no  adequate 
idea  of  them  can  be  given  by  a  re- 
view of  one,  because  the  "  speci- 
men brick"  which  the  noodle  in 
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Hierocles  thought  sufficient,  and 
which  really  does  suffice  iu  the  case 
of  many  a  modern  novel,  would 
prove  no  specimen  at  all.  Her  char- 
acters are  so  gradually  unfolded,  their 
individuality  reveals  itself  so  natu- 
rally and  easily  in  the  course  of 
what  they  say  and  do,  that  we  learn 
to  know  them  as  if  we  had  lived 
with  them,  but  cannot  by  any  single 
speech  or  act  make  them  known  to 
others.  Aunt  Norris,  for  instance, 
in  Mansfield  Park,  is  a  character 
profoundly  and  variously  delineated ; 
yet  there  is  no  scene  in  which  she 
exhibits  herself  to  those  who  have 
not  the  pleasurable  disgust  of  her 
acquaintance;  while  to  those  who 
have,  there  is  no  scene  in  which  she 
does  not  exhibit  herself.  Mr  Collins, 
making  an  offer  to  Elizabeth  Ben- 
net,  formally  stating  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  marry,  and 
the  prudential  motives  which  have 
induced  him  to  select  her,  and  then 
adding,  "  Nothing  now  remains  for 
me  but  to  assure  you,  in  the  most  ani- 
mated language,  of  the  violence  of 
my  affection.  To  fortune  I  am  per- 
fectly indifferent,  and  shall  make  no 
demand  of  that  nature  on  your 
father,  since  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
could  not  be  complied  with ;  and 
that  one  thousand  pounds  in  the 
Four -per -Cents,  which  will  not  be 
yours  till  after  your  mother's  de- 
cease, is  all  that  you  may  ever  be 
entitled  to.  On  that  head,  therefore, 
I  shall  be  uniformly  silent ;  and  you 
may  assure  yourself  that  no  ungen- 
erous reproach  shall  ever  pass  my 
lips  when  we  are  married;"  and 
after  her  refusal,  persisting  in  accept- 
ing this  refusal  as  only  what  is  usual 
with  young  ladies,  who  reject  the 
addresses  of  the  man  they  secretly 
mean  to  accept,  "  I  am  therefore  by 
no  means  discouraged  by  what  you 
have  just  said,  and  shall  hope  to 
lead  you  to  the  altar  ere  long;" — 
this  scene,  ludicrous  as  it  is  through- 
out, receives  its  exquisite  flavour 
from  what  has  gone  before.  We 
feel  morally  persuaded  that  so  Mr 
Collins  would  speak  and  act.  The 
man  who,  on  taking  leave  of  his 
host,  formally  assures  him  that  he 
will  not  fail  to  send  a  "  letter  of 
thanks"  on  his  return,  and  does 
send  it,  is  just  the  man  to  have 
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made  this  declaration.  Mrs  Elton,  in 
Emma,  is  the  very  best  portrait  of  a 
vulgar  woman  we  ever  saw :  she  is 
vulgar  in  soul,  and  the  vulgarity  is 
indicated  by  subtle  yet  unmistak- 
able touches,  never  by  coarse  lan- 
guage, or  by  caricature  of  any 
kind.  We  will  quote  here  a  bit  of 
her  conversation  in  the  first  inter- 
view she  has  with  Emma  Woodhouse, 
in  which  she  endeavours  to  be  very 
fascinating.  It  should  be  premised 
that  she  is  only  just  married,  and 
this  is  the  wedding-visit.  She  in- 
dulges in  "  raptures "  about  Hart- 
field  (the  seat  of  Emma's  father),  and 
Emma  quietly  replies  : — 

" ( When  you  have  seen  more  of  this 
country,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  you 
have  overrated  Hartfield.  Surrey  is  full 
of  beauties.' 

"  '  Oh  !  yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 
It  is  the  garden  of  England,  you  know, 
Surrey  is  the  garden  of  England.' 

" '  Yes  ;  but  we  must  not  rest  our 
claims  on  that  distinction.  Many  coun- 
ties, I  believe,  are  called  the  garden  of 
England,  as  well  as  Surrey.' 

" '  No,  I  fancy  not,'  replied  Mrs  Elton, 
with  a  most  satisfied  smile.  '  I  never 
heard  any  county  but  Surrey  called  so.' 

"  Emma  was  silenced. 

" '  My  brother  and  sister  have  promised 
us  a  visit  in  the  spring,  or  summer  at 
farthest/  continued  Mrs  Elton  ;  '  and 
that  will  be  our  time  for  exploring. 
While  they  are  with  us,  we  shall  explore 
a  great  deal,  I  daresay.  They  will  have 
their  barouche-landau,  of  course,  which 
holds  four  perfectly ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out saying  anything  of  our  carriage,  we 
should  be  able  to  explore  the  different 
beauties  extremely  well.  They  would 
hardly  come  in  their  chaise,  I  think,  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  Indeed,  when 
the  time  draws  on,  I  shall  decidedly  re- 
commend their  bringing  the  barouche- 
landau  ;  it  will  be  so  very  much  prefer- 
able. When  people  come  into  a  beauti- 
ful country  of  this  sort,  you  know,  Miss 
Woodhouse,  one  naturally  wishes  them 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  Mi- 
Suckling  is  extremely  fond  of  exploring. 
We  explored  to  King's-Weston  twice  last 
summer,  in  that  way,  most  delightfully, 
just  after  their  first  having  the  barouche- 
landau.  You  have  many  parties  of  that 
kind  here,  I  suppose,  Miss  Woodhouse, 
every  summer  ? ' 

" '  No ;  not  immediately  here.  We  are 
rather  out  of  distance  of  the'very  strik- 
ing beauties  which  attract  the  sort  of 
parties  you  speak  of  ;  and  we  are  a  very 
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quiet  set  of  people,  I  believe  ;  more  dis- 
posed to  stay  at  home  than  engage  in 
schemes  of  pleasure/ 

"  'Ah  !  there  is  nothing  like  staying  at 
home  for  real  comfort.  Nobody  can  be 
more  devoted  to  home  than  I  am.  I  was 
quite  a  proverb  for  it  at  Maple  Grove. 
Many  a  time  has  Selina  said,  when  she 
has  been  going  to  Bristol,  "  I  really  can- 
not get  this  girl  to  move  from  the  house. 
I  absolutely  must  go  in  by  myself,  though 
I  hate  being  stuck  up  in  the  barouche- 
landau  without  a  companion  ;  but  Au- 
gusta, I  believe,  with  her  own  good-will, 
would  never  stir  beyond  the  park  paling." 
Many  a  time  has  she  said  so  ;  and  yet  I 
am  no  advocate  for  entire  seclusion.  I 
think,  011  the  contrary,  when  people 
shut  themselves  up  entirely  from  so- 
ciety, it  is  a  very  bad  thing  ;  and  that  it 
is  much  more  advisable  to  mix  iii  the 
world  in  a  proper  degree,  without  living 
in  it  either  too  much  or  too  little.  I  per- 
fectly \mderstand  your  situation,  how- 
ever, Miss  Woodhouse  (looking  towards 
Mr  Woodhouse),  your  father's  state  of 
health  must  be  a  great  drawback.  Why 
does  not  he  try  Bath?  —  Indeed  he 
should.  Let  me  recommend  Bath  to 
you.  I  assure  you  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  doing  Mr  Woodhouse  good.' 

" '  My  father  tried  it  more  than  once, 
formerly,  but  without  receiving  any  be- 
nefit ;  and  Mr  Perry,  whose  name,  I  dare- 
say, is  not  unknown  to  you,  does  not 
conceive  it  would  be  at  all  more  likely 
to  be  useful  now.' 

"  'Ah  !  that's  a  great  pity ;  for  I  assure 
you,  Miss  Woodhouse,  where  the  waters 
do  agree,  it  is  quite  wonderful  the  relief 
they  give.  In  my  Bath  life,  I  have  seen 
such  instances  of  it !  And  it  is  so  cheer- 
ful a  place,  that  it  could  not  fail  of  being 
of  use  to  Mr  Woodhouse's  spirits,  which, 
I  understand,  are  sometimes  much  de- 
pressed. And  as  to  its  recommendation 
to  you,  I  fancy  I  need  not  take  much 
pains  to  dwell  on  them.  The  advantages 
of  Bath  to  the  young  are  pretty  generally 
understood.  It  would  be  a  charming  in- 
troduction for  you,  who  have  lived  so 
secluded  a  life;  and  I  could  immediately 
secure  you  some  of  the  best  society  in 
the  place.  A  line  from  me  would  bring 
you  a  little  host  of  acquaintance ;  and 
iny  particular  friend,  Mrs  Partridge,  the 
lady  I  have  always  resided  with  when  in 
Bath,  would  be  most  happy  to  show  you 
any  attentions,  and  would  be  the  very 
person  for  you  to  go  into  public  with.' 

"  It  was  as  much  as  Emma  could  bear, 
without  being  impolite.  The  idea  of  her 
being  indebted  to  Mrs  Elton  for  what 
was  called  an  introduction — of  her  going 
into  public  under  the  auspices  of  a  friend 
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of  Mrs  Elton's — probably  some  vulgar, 
dashing  widow,  who,  with  the  help  of  a 
boarder,  just  made  a  shift  to  live  ! — The 
dignity  of  Miss  Woodhouse,  of  Hartfield, 
was  sunk  indeed  ! 

"She  restrained  herself,  however, from 
any  of  the  reproofs  she  could  have  given, 
and  only  thanked  Mrs  Elton  coolly ;  '  but 
their  going  to  Bath  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  she  was  not  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  place  might  suit  her  bet- 
ter than  her  father.'  And  then,  to  pre- 
vent further  outrage  and  indignation, 
changed  the  subject  directly. 

"'  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  are  musical, 
Mrs  Elton.  Upon  these  occasions,  a  lady's 
character  generally  precedes  her;  and 
Highbury  has  long  known  that  you  are 
a  superior  performer.' 

'"Oh  !  no,  indeed  ;  I  must  protest 
against  any  such  idea.  A  superior  per- 
former ! — very  far  from  it,  I  assure  you : 
consider  from  how  partial  a  quarter  your 
information  came.  I  am  doatingly  fond 
of  music  —  passionately  fond;  and  my 
friends  say  I  am  not  entirely  devoid  of 
taste ;  but  as  to  anything  else,  upon  my 
honour  my  performance  is  mediocre  to 
the  last  degree.  You,  Miss  Woodhouse, 
I  well  know,  play  delightfully.  I  assure 
you  it  has  been  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
comfort,  and  delight  to  me,  to  hear  what 
a  musical  society  I  am  got  into.  I  abso- 
lutely cannot  do  without  music  ;  it  is  a 
necessary  of  life  to  me  ;  and  having 
always  been  used  to  a  very  musical  so- 
ciety, both  at  Maple  Grove  and  in  Bath, 
it  would  have  been  a  most  serious  sacri- 
fice. I  honestly  said  as  much  to  Mr  E. 
when  he  was  speaking  of  my  future 
home,  and  expressing  his  fears  lest  the 
retirement  of  it  should  be  disagreeable  ; 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  house  too — 
knowing  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
— of  course  he  was  not  wholly  without 
apprehension.  When  he  was  speaking 
of  it  in  that  way,  I  honestly  said  that 
the  world  I  could  give  up — parties,  balls, 
plays — for  I  had  no  fear  of  retirement. 
Blessed  with  so  many  resources  within 
myself,  the  world  was  not  necessary  to 
me.  I  could  do  very  well  without  it. 
To  those  who  had  no  resources  it  was  a 
different  thing  ;  but  my  resources  made 
me  quite  independent.  And  as  to 
smaller-sized  rooms  than  I  had  been 
used  to,  I  really  could  not  give  it  a 
thought.  I  hoped  I  was  perfectly  equal 
to  any  sacrifice  of  that  description.  Cer- 
tainly I  had  been  accustomed  to  every 
luxury  at  Maple  Grove  ;  but  I  did  assure 
him  that  two  carriages  were  not  neces- 
sary to  my  happiness,  nor  were  spacious 
apartments.  "  But,"  said  I,  "  to  be  quite 
honest,  I  do  not  think  I  can  live  without 
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something  of  a  musical  society.  I  con- 
dition for  nothing  else  ;  but,  without 
music,  life  would  be  a  blank  to  me."  ' 

"  '  We  cannot  suppose,'  said  Emma, 
smiling,  '  that  Mr  Elton  would  hesitate 
to  assure  you  of  there  being  a  very 
musical  society  in  Highbury  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  find  he  has  outstepped  the 
truth  more  than  may  be  pardoned,  in 
consideration  of  the  motive.' 

" '  No,  indeed,  I  have  no  doubts  at  all 
on  that  head.  I  am  delighted  to  find 
myself  in  such  a  circle  :  I  hope  we  shall 
have  many  sweet  little  concerts  together. 
I  think,  Miss  Woodhouse,  you  and  I 
must  establish  a  musical  club,  and  have 
regular  weekly  meetings  at  your  house, 
or  ours.  Will  not  it  be  a  good  plan  ?  If 
we  exert  ourselves,  I  think  we  shall  not 
be  long  in  want  of  allies.  Something  of 
that  nature  would  be  particularly  desir- 
able for  me,  as  an  inducement  to  keep 
me  in  practice  ;  for  married  women,  you 
know — there  is  a  sad  story  against  them, 
in  general.  They  are  but  too  apt  to 
give  up  music.' 

"  '  But  you,  who  are  so  extremely  fond 
of  it — there  can  be  no  danger,  surely  ?' 

"  '  I  should  hope  not ;  but  really,  when 
I  look  around  among  my  acquaintance, 
I  tremble.  Selina  has  entirely  given  up 
music  ; — never  touches  the  instrument, 
though  she  played  sweetly.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Mrs  Jeffereys — Clara 
Partridge  that  was  —  and  of  the  two 
Milmans,  now  Mrs  Bird  and  Mrs  James 
Cooper ;  and  of  more  than  I  can  enu- 
merate. Upon  my  word,  it  is  enough 
to  put  one  in  a  fright.  I  used  to  be 
quite  angry  with  Selina  ;  but,  really,  I 
begin  now  to  comprehend  that  a  married 
woman  has  many  things  to  call  her 
attention.  I  believe  I  was  half  an  hour 
this  morning  shut  up  with  my  house- 
keeper.' 

"  '  But  everything  of  that  kind/  said 
Emma,  'will  soon  be  in  so  regular  a 
train — ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  Mrs  Elton,  laughing, '  we 
shall  see.'  " 

Our  limits  force  us  to  break  off  in 
tlie  middle  of  this  conversation,  but 
the  continuation  is  equally  humorous. 
Quite  as  good  in  another  way  is  Miss 
Bates  with  her  affectionate  twaddle. 
But,  as  we  said  before,  the  characters 
reveal  themselves;  and  in  general 
reveal  themselves  only  in  the  course 
of  several  scenes,  so  that  extracts 
would  give  no  idea  of  them. 

The  reader  who  has  yet  to  make 
acquaintance  with  these  novels,  is 
advised  to  begin  with  Pride  and 
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Prejudice  or  Mansfield  Park;  and 
if  these  do  not  captivate  him,  he 
may  fairly  leave  the  others  unread. 
In  Pride  and  Prejudice  there  is 
the  best  story,  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  character :  the  whole 
Bennet  family  is  inimitable :  Mr 
Bennet,  caustic,  quietly,  indolently 
selfish,  but  honourable,  and  in  some 
respects  amiable  ;  his  wife,  the  per- 
fect type  of  a  gossiping,  weak-headed, 
fussy  mother  ;  Jane  a  sweet  creature ; 
Elizabeth  a  sprightly  and  fascinating 
flesh -and -blood  heroine  ;  Lydia  a 
pretty,  but  vain  and  giddy  girl ;  and 
Mary,  plain  and  pedantic,  studying 
"  thorough  bass  and  human  nature." 
Then  there  is  Mr  Collins,  and  Sir 
William  Lucas,  and  the  proud  foolish 
old  lady  Catherine  de  Bough,  and 
Darcy,  Bingley,  and  Wickham,  all 
admirable.  From  the  first  chapter 
to  the  last  there  is  a  succession  of 
scenes  of  high  comedy,  and  the 
interest  is  unflagging.  Mansfield 
Park  is  also  singularly  fascinating, 
though  the  heroine  is  less  of  a 
favourite  with  us  than  Miss  Austen's 
heroines  usually  are  ;  but  aunt  Norris 
and  Lady  Bertram  are  perfect ;  and 
the  scenes  at  Portsmouth,  when 
Fanny  Price  visits  her  home  after 
some  years'  residence  at  the  Park,  are 
wonderfully  truthful  and  vivid.  The 
private  theatricals,  too,  are  very  amus- 
ing ;  and  the  day  spent  at  the  Rush- 
worths'  is  a  masterpiece  of  art.  If 
the  reader  has  really  tasted  the 
flavour  of  these  works,  he  will  need 
no  other  recommendation  to  read  and 
re-read  the  others.  Even  Persua- 
sion, which  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  the  weakest,  contains  exquisite 
touches,  and  some  characters  no  one 
else  could  have  surpassed. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  express 
the  delight  which  Miss  Austen's 
works  have  always  given  us,  and  to 
explain  the  sources  of  her  success 
by  indicating  the  qualities  which 
make  her  a  model  worthy  of  the 
study  of  all  who  desire  to  understand 
the  art  of  the  novelist.  But  we  have 
also  indicated  what  seem  to  be  the 
limitations  of  her  genius,  and  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that  this  genius, 
moving  only  amid  the  quiet  scenes  of 
every-day  life,  with  no  power  over 
the  more  stormy  and  energetic  ac- 
tivities which  find  vent  even  in  every- 
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day  life,  can  never  give  her  a  high 
rank  among  great  artists.  Her  place 
is  among  great  artists,  but  it  is  not 
high  among  them.  She  sits  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  but  it  is  as  a  simple 
Baron.  The  delight  derived  from 
her  pictures  arises  from  our  sympathy 
with  ordinary  characters,  our  relish 
of  humour,  and  our  intellectual  plea- 
sure in  art  for  art's  sake.  But  when 
it  is  admitted  that  she  never  stirs 
the  deeper  emotions,  that  she  never 
fills  the  soul  with  a  noble  aspiration, 
or  brightens  it  with  a  fine  idea,  but, 
at  the  utmost,  only  teaches  us  charity 
for  the  ordinary  failings  of  ordinary 
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people,  and  sympathy  with  their 
goodness,  we  have  admitted  an  ob- 
jection which  lowers  her  claims  to 
rank  among  the  great  benefactors  of 
the  race;  and  this  sufficiently  ex- 
plains why,  with  all  her  excellence, 
her  name  has  not  become  a  house- 
hold word.  Her  fame,  we  think, 
must  endure.  Such  art  as  hers  can 
never  grow  old,  never  be  superseded. 
But,  after  all,  miniatures  are  not 
frescoes,  and  her  works  are  miniatures. 
Her  place  is  among  the  Immortals  ; 
but  the  pedestal  is  erected  in  a  quiet 
niche  of  the  great  temple. 


THE  CHANGE  OF  MINISTRY — WHAT  NEXT? 


A  CHANGE  of  Ministry  has  taken 
place,  at  a  critical  time  in  the  affairs 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  and 
under  circumstances  not  only  sin- 
gular in  the  history  of  politics,  but 
suggestive  of  grave  difficulties  in  the 
future  government  of  the  country. 
The  Factions  have  rallied  again  for  a 
great  battle,  and,  by  an  insignificant 
majority,  have  won  it.  It  is  just  a 
year  ago  since  they  attempted  a  si- 
milar combination,  and  notably  fail- 
ed. The  pitched  battle  which  they 
then  fought  with  the  Ministry  on 
the  question  of  the  Oude  proclama- 
tion terminated  in  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  discomfitures  that  ever 
overtook  an  Opposition.  It  was  the 
first  grand  attempt  of  the  Whig 
chiefs  to  replace  themselves  in  office. 
At  that  time  they  had  only  been  a 
few  months  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
House,  and  the  pressure  of  adversity 
had  not  yet  tamed  their  spirit  into 
acquiescence  with  ihe  humiliating 
demands  of  the  Radicals.  Hence 
their  failure.  It  is  a  fact  which  we 
do  not  seek  to  deny  that  the  various 
sections  of  the  House  who  style 
themselves  "  Liberals  "  outnumber, 
though  only  by  a  small  majority,  the 
Conservative  party.  But  between 
certain  sections  of  the  Liberals  there 
is  to_be  found  a  wider  discrepancy 
of  opinion  than  exists  betwixt  one 
or  two  of  those  sections  and  the 
Conservatives.  At  least  such  was 
the  case.  On  the  question  of  Re- 
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form,  the  Peelites  and  "  old  Whigs," 
who  now  support  Lord  Palmerston, 
were  almost  as  much  opposed  to  Mr 
Bright  and  the  Radicals  as  the  Con- 
servatives are ;  and  even  the  Russell- 
ite  section  repudiated  with  disdain 
the  extreme  views  of  the  party  of  Level- 
lers. But  as  these  rival  sections  of 
the  Whig  party,  though  united,  fell 
far  short  of  the  strength  of  the  Con- 
servatives, and  could  not  regain  office 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Ra- 
dicals, it  became  the  policy  of  the 
latter  to  keep  their  Whig  friends  in 
Opposition  until  the  hunger  for  of- 
fice should  starve  them  into  more 
"  advanced"  views.  A  year  ago  this 
result  had  not  taken  place.  The 
Whigs  still  imagined  that,  as  wont, 
the  Radicals  would  follow  them  un- 
conditionally, rather  than  bear  to 
see  the  Conservatives  in  power. 
But  the  Radicals  had  increased  their 
strength,  and  would  no  longer  act 
as  the  mere  "tail"  of  the  Whigs. 
They  knew  their  power,  and  al- 
though perfectly  impotent  of  them- 
selves to  form  an  Administration, 
they  resolved  to  bend  others  to 
their  will  by  adopting  the  tactics 
of  obstruction.  After  another 
year's  waiting,  their  tactics  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  The 
Whigs,  whose  hunger  for  office  is 
notorious,  have  been  starved  into  a 
surrender.  They  have  at  length 
stooped  to  purchase  the  co-operation 
of  the  Radicals  by  an  abnegation  of 
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their  own  principles.  The  coalition 
which  three  weeks  ago  overthrew  the 
Conservative  Ministry,  involved  the 
death  of  the  old  Whig  party.  Hence- 
forth the  Whigs  of  1832  are  extinct ; 
or — as  in  the  case  of  Earl  Grey  and 
Lord  Normanby — they  are  to  be 
found  righting  on  the  Bide  of  the 
Conservatives.  So  goes  on  the  march 
of  democracy.  Bather  than  endure 
a  farther  exclusion  from  office,  both 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
terms  of  alliance  offered  by  Mr  Bright; 
and  the  result  is  a  motley  coalition 
which  has  won  a  party  triumph  which 
it  cannot  follow  up,  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  What  but 
peril  to  the  constitution  can  result 
from  the  wholesale  apostasy  of  the 
Whigs  to  the  cause  of  democracy? 
What  but  disunion  and  a  fresh  crisis 
can  be  expected  from  a  coalition  which 
professes  to  unite  Bright  or  Cobden 
with  Palmerston,  and  Gladstone  and 
Sidney  Herbert  with  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell ?  What  but  grievous  detriment 
to  the  national  interests  can  result 
from  the  premiership  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, who  repudiates  the  neutrality 
of  the  late  Government,  and  gives  an 
open  adhesion  to  the  ambitious  policy 
of  the  French  Emperor?  The  Whig 
chiefs  have  always  been  great  in  con- 
cocting coalitions,  not  one  of  which 
hitherto  has  ever  prospered ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  they  have  out- 
done themselves  in  this  respect,  and 
have  produced  the  most  combustible 
of  mixtures,  which  the  least  friction 
will  explode,  and  whose  explosion 
will  cast  fresh  discredit  upon  our 
system  of  constitutional  government. 
For  the  last  eight  years  the  old 
Duke's  question, "  How  is  the  Queen's 
Government  to  be  carried  on  ?"  has 
every  twelvemonth  been  acquiring  a 
more  startliug  significance ;  and  after 
the  vote  of  the  10th  ultimo,  and  the 
miserable  Coalition  Cabinet  which  is 
its  consequence,  every  thoughtful 
mind  will  naturally  ask  with  anx- 
ious foreboding,  What  next  ? 

The  manner  in  which  the  factions 
accomplished  this  success  requires  a 
word  of  comment.  To  say  that  a 
hurried  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Ministry  was  the  most  adroit 
move  for  the  Opposition,  is  only  giv- 
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ing  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  credit 
for  knowing  how  best  to  play  their 
game.  It  was  simply  a  struggle  for 
office,  and  they  chose  the  most  ad- 
vantageous ground  for  fighting  the 
battle.  There  was  no  real  precedent 
for  moving  such  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence.  The  motion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament of  1841  is  no  parallel  case. 
The  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  had 
received  a  signal  defeat  in  1839,  yet, 
refusing  either  to  dissolve  or  to  re- 
sign, it  continued  in  office  for  two 
whole  years,  receiving  fresh  defeats ; 
and  when  at  length  it  did  appeal  to 
the  country,  it  was  upon  a  vote  of 
censure  carried  in  its  own  Parlia- 
ment by  those  who  had  originally 
been  its  supporters.  The  issue  of 
that  appeal  was  to  give  an  im- 
mense accession  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Opposition  ;  and  therefore  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  by  moving  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  was  only  giving  effect  to 
the  verdict  of  the  country.  The  late 
Ministry  held  a  very  different  posi- 
tion. On  taking  office,  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a  Par- 
liament elected  under  the  premier- 
ship of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  in 
which,  nevertheless,  they  constituted 
the  only  party  strong  enough  to  form 
a  Government ;  and  when  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  on  their  very 
first  defeat,  the  result  of  the  appeal 
was  to  give  them  twenty-five  new 
votes,  and  to  take  as  many  from  the 
Opposition.  If,  then,  it  was  not  re- 
quisite for  the  Opposition  to  move  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  last 
Parliament,  there  was  infinitely  less 
ground  for  them  to  do  so  in  the  new 
one.  But  the  growing  confidence  of 
the  country  in  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment was  one  of  the  very  reasons 
why  the  Opposition  were  so  anxious 
to  cut  short  the  career  of  their  an- 
tagonists. And  a  hurried  vote  at  the 
outset  was  the  best  means  for  accom- 
plishing their  factious  purpose.  All 
sections  of  the  Opposition  were 
smarting  from  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
solution ;  and  it  was  an  adroit  move 
to  take  advantage  of  that  irritation 
while  it  was  keenly  felt.  A  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  was  also  the  best 
means  of  securing  unanimity  amongst 
the  j  arring  elements  of  the  Opposition. 
They  all  styled  themselves  Liberals  ; 
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and  this  motion,  appealing  to  them 
under  the  common  name  of  Liberals, 
called  upon  them  to  say  whether 
they  would  prefer  to  have  a  Con- 
servative Ministry  or  a  Liberal  one. 
The  threat  was  thus  held  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Opposition,"  that  if  any  one  did  not 
support  such  a  motion,  he  would 
thenceforth  be  ostracised,  and  repre- 
sented to  his  constituents  as  a  traitor 
or  renegade.  And  in  this  way  many 
members  were  hooked  into  voting 
against  the  Ministry  against  their  own 
convictions  and  previous  confessions ; 
so  that  the  debate  presented  the 
curious  anomaly  of  some  members 
speaking  in  favour  of  the  Ministry, 
yet  ending  by  saying  that  they  must 
vote  against  them  !  This  hurried 
vote,  too,  at  the  very  outset,  was  a 
confession  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition  despaired  of  finding  any 
actual  and  definite  ground  of  fault 
against  the  Ministry.  Had  they 
really  believed  that  the  Ministry  had 
blundered  in  foreign  policy,  or  would 
blunder  in  domestic  legislation,  they 
would  have  waited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  promised  papers  in  the 
one  case,  or  for  the  commission  of  the 
actual  blunder  in  the  other.  But 
they  were  hopeless  on  the  latter 
point,  and  excessively  anxious  to  fore- 
stall the  other.  A  debate  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
after  the  production  of  the  papers, 
would  at  once  have  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, by  showing  to  the  country  that 
the  endless  charges  of  blundering 
which  the  Liberal  journals  had  been 
publishing  against  the  Government 
were  pure  fabrications,  and  that,  in 
fact,  never  at  any  time  were  difficult 
negotiations  conducted  in  a  more 
masterly  manner — as  in  the  sequel 
we  shall  show.  The  grand  object  of 
the  Opposition  leaders,  we  repeat, 
was  to  forestall  inquiry,  and  obtain  a 
verdict  against  the  Ministry  before 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  known, 
and  while  Parliament  and  the  public 
were  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
calumnies  disseminated  by  the  Liberal 
press.  Yet  what,  after  all,  was  the 
result  of  those  skilful  tactics  and  un- 
scrupulous proceedings  ?  Their  vic- 
tory was  a  virtual  defeat.  The  ma- 
jory  of  39  which  they  had  in  the 
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former  Parliament  dwindled  down 
to  only  13.  In  one  of  the  very  fullest 
Houses  on  record  they  only  mustered 
323,  while  the  Conservatives  muster- 
ed 310 — a  narrow  majority  for  the 
Liberals  at  the  best,  but  one  entirely 
neutralised  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  Conservatives  are  a  compact 
phalanx,  the  Liberals  are  composed 
of  four  incongruous  sections  (Palrner- 
stonians,  Peelites,  Russellites,  and 
Radicals),  never  for  a  week  in  com- 
plete harmony,  and  often  at  open 
discord  with  one  other. 

In  the  very  speeches  by  which  they 
sought  the  overthrow  of  the  late 
Government,  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  prevail  in  the 
camp  of  the  Liberals  were  clearly 
manifested.  For  example,  in  regard 
to  that  most  important  of  all  ques- 
tions at  present — namely,  the  policy 
of  this  country  with  respect  to  the 
war — we  find  Mr  Bright  sneering  at 
the  militia  and  rifle-corps,  and  de- 
nouncing the  additions  to  our  fleet : 
an  indication  that  he  and  his  friends 
will  press  their  Quaker  delusions 
upon  the  new  Ministry  with  might 
and  main.  We  find  him,  too,  giving  it 
as  his  deliberately-formed  conviction 
that  the  French  are  a  singularly 
peaceful  people,  who  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  do  anything  unfriendly 
to  this  country,— an  opinion  in  which 
few  will  concur,  and  which  strikingly 
recalls  to  memory  the  similar  state- 
ment of  belief  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Cobden  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
outburst  of  the  sanguinary  revolution 
of  1848.  Mr  Bright,  too — for  once 
agreeing  with  Lord  Palmerston — 
sympathises  with  France  in  her  at- 
tack upon  Austria ;  although  it 
would  be  curious  to  know  by  what 
process  he  reconciles  this  opinion 
with  his  out-and-out  principle  of 
peace  and  non-intervention.  He 
thinks  it  right  for  France  to  begin  a 
war  of  ambition,  yet  denounces  on 
our  part  any  precautionary  measures 
of  defence.  Sir  James  Graham, 
again,  although  bitterly  opposing  the 
Government,  praised  them  for  the 
very  measures  of  defence  which  Mr 
Bright,  in  his  narrow  wisdom, 
thought  fit  to  denounce.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  made  the  poorest 
appearance  he  ever  did  in  his  life, 
although  unable  to  deny  the  practi- 
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cal  utility  of  those  energetic  measures 
of  defence,  so  grudged  the  Ministry 
the  credit  of  having  made  them,  that 
he  cavilled  at  it  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional step,  for  which  no  precise  or 
sufficient  reason  had  been  assigned.* 
And  while  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Mr  Bright  confessed  that  the  war 
was  unavoidable,  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  a  recklessness  of  assertion  never 
surpassed,  maintained  that  it  was 
wholly  attributable  to  the  blun- 
dering of  the  Ministry  !  To  such 
shifts  was  he  reduced  in  his  effort  to 
make  out  a  case  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  at  the  very  time 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  openly 
sympathising  with  the  French  Em- 
peror, and  repeating  in  a  modified 
form  the  desire  which  lie  expressed 
at  Tiverton,  namely,  that  Austria 
should  be  driven  out  of  Italy 
before  the  year's  end  —  his  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
was  emphatically  declaring  in  the 
Upper  House  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  in  all  their  speeches 
maintain  an  impartial  tone  to  both 
of  the  belligerent  parties.  "The 
noble  Earl  (Ellenborough)  has  said 
that  in  order  to  make  our  mediation 
effectual  in  Europe,  we  must  be  armed 
at  home" — a  position  which  even  his 
captious  Grace  could  not  deny  had 
been  ably  assumed  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Government ;  "  but,"  continued 
his  Grace,  "  another  necessity  is  im- 
posed upon  them — namely,  that  they 
shall  maintain  at  least  some  show  of 
impartiality  of  opinion."  Lord  Pal- 
merston, at  the  close  of  the  debate, 
must  have  been  very  much  shocked 
to  learn  how  he  and  his  expectant  Lord 
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Privy  Seal  had  been  knocking  their 
heads  together.  It  were  tedious  to 
exhibit  all  the  extraordinary  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  which  marked  the 
speeches  of  the  Liberals  in  this  debate : 
but  what  else  could  be  looked  for, 
when  the  Opposition  chiefs  were  not 
only  fundamentally  at  variance  with 
one  another,  but  had  no  common 
ground  of  truth  to  go  upon  ? — each 
forging  fictions  of  his  own  wherewith 
to  assault  the  Ministry,  and  regain 
the  sunny  side  of  the  House. 

"  I  know  perfectly  well,"  said  Roe- 
buck at  Milford  Haven,  "  that  there 
is  no  party  so  admirable  in  the  use 
of  calumny  as  the  Whig  party ;  and 
everything  that  calumny  can  desire, 
or  that  lying  can  supply,  will  be 
adopted  by  that  party.  No  better 
instance  of  the  absolute  correctness 
of  this  description  of  the  Whigs  could 
be  found  than  the  recent  speeches  of 
their  leaders  in  Parliament,  and  the 
vociferations  of  their  organs  in  the 
press.  Two  sentiments  were  very 
strong  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  the  war.  One  of  these  was  a 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Italian  in- 
dependence, and  a  consequent  dislike 
of  Austria.  The  other  and  still 
stronger  feeling  was  one  of  deep- 
rooted  suspicion  towards  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  a  vivid  distrust  of  the 
good  understanding  and  manifest  co- 
operation which  exist  between  him 
and  the  Czar.  These  feelings  proceed 
from  radically  opposite  views  of  the 
main  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
present  war.  The  first  regards  the 
war  only  as  it  affects  Austria  and 
the  Italians,  and  thinks  no  more  of 
British  interests  than  if  we  belonged 
to  another  planet.  The  second  and 


*  "  The  course  which  they  pursued,"  said  Lord  Palmerston  "  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional course,  because  to  add  materially  to  our  naval  and  military  establishments, 
when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  unless  they  were  called  iipon  to  do  so  by  some 
overruling  necessity,  is  not  a  measure  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
Now,  what  that  overruling  necessity  was  we  have  not  heard."  How  very  ignorant 
the  noble  Viscount  can  make  himself  at  times  !  The  Times,  which  certainly  has 
no  bias  against  Lord  Palmerston  or  in  behalf  of  the  late  Government,  takes  a  very 
opposite  view  of  the  matter.  "  There  is  no  parallel,"  says  the  leading  journal,  "  to 
be  found  for  the  condition  of  the  British  navy  at  the  moment.  It  had  never,  as  Sir 
John  Pakington  said,  been  reduced  to  such  a  point  before ;  and  when,  therefore,  at  that 
crisis  of  accidental  weakness,  a  terrible  European  war  burst  forth  at  our  very  doors, 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Ministers  to  throw  precedents  to  the  winds,  and  see  that 
the  State  took  no  harm.  That  was  their  duty,  and  they  discharged  it.  They  poured  a 
reinforcement  of  1300  shipwrights  into  our  dockyards  ;  they  raised  our  fleet  from 
28  to  40  sail-of-the-line,  and  they  added  10,000  men  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  coun- 
try. All  praise  to  them  for  their  vigour  and  decision." — Times,  June  13. 
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far  juster  sentiment  of  the  popular 
mind  looks  primarily  to  our  own 
interests  :  it  wholly  disbelieves  the 
professions  of  the  French  Emperor, 
and  regards  the  present  war  simply 
as  the  first  step_  in  the  carrying  out  of 
those  Napoleonic  plans  which  have  for 
their  consummation  the  humiliation 
of  England.  But  however  radically 
incompatible  these  different  views  of 
the  war  are,  the  Whigs,  when  they 
opened  their  customary  batteries  of 
calumny,  resolved  to  turn  both  these 
phases  of  the  popular  sentiment 
against  their  opponents.  To  meet 
the  popular  sympathy  for  the  Ital- 
ians, they  charged  the  Ministry  with 
having  throughout  the  negotiations  fa- 
voured Austria,  and  menaced  France 
and  Sardinia.  To  meet  the  still 
stronger  sentiment  of  suspicion  in 
regard  to  the  ulterior  designs  of 
France  and  Russia,  they  declared 
that  the  Ministry  had  been  wholly 
duped,  and  had  been  culpably  igno- 
rant of  the  impending  crisis  ;  that 
they  had  been  overreached  by  the 
French  diplomatists,  and  believed 
that  peace  would  be  preserved,  where- 
as war  was  a  foregone  conclusion  of 
Napoleon  III.  All  through  the  time 
of  the  elections,  the  Liberal  journals 
rang  their  peals  of  calumny,  ding- 
dong,  now  advancing  the  one  of  these 
incompatible  charges,  now  the  other. 
The  Whig  chiefs  in  Parliament 
played  the  same  game.  Eagerly 
rushing  into  the  debate  before  the 
contents  of  the  Italian  despatches 
could  be  known,  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  discus- 
sion, had  the  unscrupulous  temerity 
to  repeat  these  calumnies  as  the 
grand  charge  against  the  Ministry. 
"  It  is  quite  plain,"  he  said,  u  that 
the  Ministry  were  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  ;  that  they  were 
uninformed  as  to  what  was  going  on  ; 
that  they  were  under  a  delusion  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  different 
parties."  He  also  charged  them  in 
the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms 
with  having  unduly  favoured  Austria 
throughout  the  negotiations,  and 
with  having  held  out  nothing  but 
menaces  to  France  and  Sardinia. 
"  The  course  they  pursued,"  he  said, 
"  brouf/ht  on  the  ivar,  while  a  dif- 
ferent course  would  have  prevented 
it.  .  .  Up  to  the  very  last  moment, 
their  belief  was  that  if  they  could  only 
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frighten  France  from  hostilities  by 
holding  it  out  to  Europe  that  in  the 
event  of  war  breaking  out  they  would 
be  found  acting  on  the  side  of  Aus- 
tria, peace  would  be  preserved  and 
war  would  be  avoided. '  No  wonder 
that  such  daring  calumnies,  openly 
advanced  in  the  British  Legislature, 
should  have  elicited  shouts  of  indig- 
nant repudiation  from  the  Ministe- 
rial benches.  The  unscrupulous  game 
succeeded  for  the  moment,  and  the 
Factions  won  the  prize  of  office  for 
which  they  had  shown  themselves 
ready  to  abandon  so  many  principles 
and  invent  so  many  calumnies.  But 
already  those  calumnies  are  refuted 
and  their  effects  dispelled  ;  and  when 
Parliament  resumes  its  deliberations, 
it  nmst  do  so  with  the  indignant  and 
humiliating  conviction  that  a  wrong 
verdict  has  been  wrung  from  it  by 
duplicity  and  chicane,  and  that  the 
men  who  so  duped  it  are  now  her 
Majesty's  Ministers-! 

That  the  volume  containing  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
Government  on  the  Italian  question 
should  be  immediately  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  was  promised 
on  the  very  first  night  of  the  ses- 
sion ;  and  although  the  Liberals 
thought  fit  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
this  until  they  had  accomplished 
their  ends  by  defeating  the  Govern- 
ment, that  correspondence  has  now 
been  carried  to  every  reading- 
room  and  fireside  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  newspapers,  so  that 
the  public  are  now  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  matter  for  themselves. 
In  that  big  volume  of  400  pages,  the 
negotiations  are  set  forth  with  an 
unreserved  fulness,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  which  of  itself  speaks 
well  for  the  manly  confidence  of  the 
late  Ministry  in  the  goodness  of  their 
cause.  Such  confidence  is  amply 
justified.  Instead  of  being  blind  to 
what  was  coming,  it  appears  that 
even  before  New  Year's  Day,  when 
the  French  Emperor  gave  overt  signs 
of  his  wish  to  quarrel  with  Austria, 
the  British  Government  had  descried 
the  symptoms  of  coming  troubles, — 
had  counselled  Austria  to  do  all  she 
could  for  the  improvement  of  the 
internal  condition  of  Central  Italy ; 
and  informed  her  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  Great  Britain  would  not  help 
her,  but  would  strictly  maintain  a 
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position  of  neutrality.*  In  accord- 
ance with  the  astute  policy  of  the 
French  Emperor,  he  had  invited 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon  to 
Compiegne  in  December  last,  and, 
when  there,  had,  we  doubt  not, 
sought  to  talk  over  both  of  them 
into  approbation  of  his  meditated 
intervention  in  Italy.  Lord  Palmer- 
stou — the  ostentatious  approver  of 
the  coup-tfetat  and  the  author  of  the 
Conspiracy  Bill  —  testified  his  con- 
tinued devotion  to  Louis  Napoleon 
by  adopting  his  ideas  on  this  occa- 
sion also,  and  now  openly  advocates 
them  in  the  British  Legislature. 
Lord  Clarendon  appears  to  have 
thought  differently.  He  made  no 
appearance  whatever  against  the 
Ministry  on  the  8th  June,  and  not 
improbably— like  another  Whig  diplo- 
matist, Lord  Normanby — he  entirely 
dissents  from  that  approval  of  the 
Napoleonic  policy  which  finds  favour 
with  Lord  Palmerston.  However 
that  be,  certain  it  is  that,  on  return- 
ing from  Compiegne,  Lord  Clarendon 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  apprise  Lord 
Malmesburyof  the  suspicious  projects 
entertained  by  the  French  Emperor, 
and  in  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  secure  his  own  complicity.  In  de- 
spatch No.  5,  addressed  to  Lord 
Cowley  at  Paris,  Lord  Malmesbury 
(Jan.  10)  thus  alludes  to  the  commu- 
nication made  to  him  by  Lord  Clar- 
endon, and  earnestly  deprecates  any 
recourse  to  arms  : — 

"  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  Jan.  10, 1859. 

"  MY  LORD, — Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  heard  from  your  Excellency 
with  deep  concern,  that  the  state  of  the 
relations  between  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian Courts  is  of  a  nature  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  in  your  own  opinion,  and  that 
of  the  public  of  France,  it  might  at  any 
moment  lead  to  a  still  further  and  more 
fatal  estrangement.  The  speech  of  the 
Emperor  to  M.  Httbner,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  increased  the  general  alarm,  which 
has  extended  to  this  country.  .  .  . 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  must 
state  to  your  Excellency  that,  in  the 
evident  ill-humour  displayed  recipro- 
cally between  France  and  Austria  at  this 
moment,  they  can  conceive  no  great 
national  question  or  interest  involved 
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which  can  reasonably  cause  such  a  feel- 
ing. No  portion  of  the  territory  of 
either  is  threatened  by  the  other ;  no 
commercial  privileges  are  asked  or  re- 
fused by  either ;  no  point  of  national 
honour  is  at  stake  in  either  country.  .  .  . 

"  I  arn  aware  from  the  conversation 
which  Lord  Clarendon  held' lately  at 
Compiegne  with  the  Emperor,  and 
which  his  Lordship  repeated  to  me,  that 
His  Imperial  Majesty  has  long  looked  at 
the  internal  state  of  Italy  with  interest 
and  anxiety.  It  may  be,  although  I  have 
no  reason  for  believing  such  is  the  case, 
that  he  imagines  that  in  a  war  with 
Austria,  and  having  Sardinia  as  an  ally, 
he  may  play  the  important  part  of  the 
regenerator  of  Italy.  If  so,  the  treaties 
of  1815  must  be  effaced,  for  such  a  re- 
distribution of  territory  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties to  those  treaties.  But  those  com- 
pacts have  insured  to  Europe  the  longest 
peace  on  record,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  still  answer 
their  original  purpose  in  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power. 

"  I  would  not,  however,  have  your 
Excellency  believe  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  indifferent  to  the  just 
discontent  which  affects  a  large  portion 
of  the  Italian  populations.  Yet  it  is 
not  in  a  war  between  France  and  Austria 
that  their  relief  is  to  be  found.  Such  a 
war  may  bring  about  a  change  of  masters, 
but  assuredly  it  will  not  give  them  inde- 
pendence, and  without  independence 
liberty  is  hopeless." 

Having  earnestly  impressed  these 
wise  views  upon  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries,  Lord  Malmesbury  (Janu- 
ary 12)  wrote  an  equally  explicit  de- 
claration of  opinion  to  our  Ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna.  In  that  despatch  he 
says : — 

"  Your  Lordship  will  frankly  tell 
Count  Buol  that,  should  such  a  struggle 
as  we  deprecate  be  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent estrangement  between  France  and 
Austria,  England  would  remain  a  neutral 
spectator  of  the  contest.  .  .  . 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  sympa- 
thising, as  they  unquestionably  do,  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  Italian  population, 
would  gladly  lend  their  best  efforts  to 
produce  an  amelioration  in  the  existing 
state  of  things.  But  they  know  that 
such  amelioration  can  never  be  effected, 
with  any  certainty  of  permanency,  by 
war.  It  may  produce  a  change  of  mas- 


*  The  correspondence  is  only  given  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  this 
previous  correspondence  is  referred  to  and  described  in  despatch  No.  8  of  the 
published  series,  addressed  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  our  ambassador  at  Vienna. 
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ters,  but  it  will  not  confer  independence : 
it  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  some  fortunate  individuals,  but 
it  will  insure  the  disorganisation  of  the 
whole  social  system,  and  indefinitely  re- 
tard the  material  improvement  of  the 
Italian  population. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  entertain  but  little  doubt 
that  if  Austria  and  France — the  former 
an  Italian,  and  both  Roman  Catholic 
States — laying  aside  mutual  suspicion, 
were  to  join  heartily  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote, by  peaceful  means,  the  regenera- 
tion of  Italy,  their  combined  influence 
would  speedily  effect  a  change  in  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  and 
contribute  to  establish  confidence  be- 
tween rulers  and  their  subjects.  .  .  . 

"  As  the  common  friends,  then,  of 
both  parties,  and  as  sincerely  desirous 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Italian  people,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  entreat  the  two 
Imperial  Courts  to  lay  aside  their  ani- 
mosities, and  to  act  in  peaceful  concert 
for  that  important  object." 

Could  anything  be  more  master- 
ly and  statesmanlike  than  these  de- 
spatches addressed  to  the  two  intend- 
ing belligerents  1  But  observe.  In 
his  speech  against  the  Ministry  Lord 
Palmerston  roundly  and  repeatedly 
charged  them  with  having  patronised 
Austria  and  menaced  France.  "  Their 
idea  was,"  he  said,  "that  if  they 
could  only  hold  language  hostile  to 
France  and  Sardinia,  and  patronising 
towards  Austria,  they  would  pre- 
serve peace."  The  despatches,  which 
were  to  be  immediately  laid  before  the 
House,  and  are  now  published,  prove 
that  the  charge  which  he  made  so 
unscrupulously  has  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation.  The  despatches  prove 
that  the  British  Government  pressed 
moderation  upon  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment quite  as  much  as  upon  the 
French  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  Austrian  Minister  complained 
that  it  was  not  right  to  bear  so 
hardly  upon  Austria,  a  power  whose 
only  wish  was  to  keep  out  of  war. 
Lord  Loftus,  who  communicated  the 
above  despatch  to  Count  Buol,  thus 
describes  what  followed  : — 

"  Count  Buol  expressed  himself  as 
fully  sensible  of  the  kind  and  friendly 
motives  which  had  moved  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  offer  their  advice  and 
counsel  at  the  present  critical  moment, 
and  he  appreciated  the  cordial  and  sin- 
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cere  interest  which  they  evinced  for 
Austria.  But  he  could  not  conceal  from 
me  his  fears,  that  the  opinions  set  forth 
in  your  Lordship's  despatch  might  pro- 
duce more  harm  than  good  if  these  same 
views  and  opinions  had  been  likewise 
expressed  at  Paris  and  Turin.  '  In  fact,' 
said  his  Excellency,  '  I  regret  that  you 
have  read  that  despatch  to  me ;  I  regret 
also  that  it  has  been  written.  If/  con- 
tinued Count  Buol,  '  you  wish  to  preach, 
peace  and  to  prevent  war,  address  your- 
self with  firmness  to  France  and  Pied- 
mont. We  are  not  meditating  war ;  we 
shall  not  be  the  aggressors.  Tell  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  passively  look  on  if  his 
Majesty  should  commence  hostilities. 
Say  to  him  that  should  he  take  such  a 
course  it  will  be  at  his  own  risk  and 
peril.  On  the  other  hand,  warn  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  that  England  will  not 
sanction  any  act  of  wilful  aggression, 
undertaken  in  full  peace,  by  Piedmont 
against  Austria.  If  Great  Britain  is  pre- 
pared to  hold  this  language,  no  war  will 
arise.' " 

Indeed,  so  far  from  the  French 
Government  considering  itself  men- 
aced by  any  threats  of  British  in- 
tervention on  the  side  of  Austria,  it 
appears  that,  on  the  outburst  of  war, 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  actually 
applied  to  our  Government  to  co- 
operate with  it  in  the  struggle !  A 
more  arrogant  piece  of  hypocrisy  was 
never  acted  even  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy.  Lord  Malmesbury's  re- 
ply (May  5)  is  so  full  and  masterly  a 
statement  of  the  views  and  policy  of 
the  Government,  that  we  regret  its 
length  forbids  us  to  quote  it  at  length. 
We  can  only  give  the  noble  Earl's 
conclusions.  He  says : — 

"  Viewing  impartially  the  conduct  of 
both  Austria  and  Sardinia  in  regard  to 
Italy,  and  lamenting  most  deeply  the 
spirit  by  which  both  have  been  actuated, 
her  Majesty's  Government  can,  never- 
theless, have  no  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  it  befits  them  to  pursue  in  the 
present  emergency. 

"  The  British  Government  have  always 
recognised  as  a  sacred  rule  of  interna- 
tional obligation,  that  no  country  has  a 
right  authoritatively  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  State,  or, 
with  a  sound  policy,  long  withhold  its 
acknowledgment  of  any  new  form  of  go- 
vernment which  may  be  adopted  and 
established,  without  territorial  usurpa- 
tion or  absorption,  by  the  spontaneous 
wish  of  its  people. 
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"  The  British  Government  have  shown, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  how  steadily 
they  have  observed  these  principles,  and 
they  certainly  cannot  depart  from  them  on 
the  present  occasion.  .  .  . 

"  The  Government  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  appears  to  anticipate  that,  not- 
withstanding the  abhorrence  with  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  contemplate 
the  coming  war,  and  the  value  which 
they  attach  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference, they  will  yet  be  brought  to  co- 
operate with  France  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  Imperial  Government  has 
had  too  many  proofs,  of  late  years,  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  British  Government 
to  act  together  with  them  in  all  mea- 
sures calculated  to  lead  to  the  general 
advantage  of  nations,  to  suppose  that  it 
is  otherwise  than  with  sincere  regret  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  fed  themselves 
precluded,  by  every  consideration,  from 
associating  themselves  with  France  in  the 
present  struggle.  They  believe  that  that 
struggle  will  be  productive  of  misery  and 
ruin  to  Italy,  and,  so  far  from  accelerat- 
ing the  development  of  freedom  in  that 
country,  will  impose  upon  it  a  heavier 
burden  of  present  ruin  and  future  taxa- 
tion. .  .  . 

"  The  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
British  nation  at  this  moment  is  one  of 
disapprobation  of  the  present  war,  and 
an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  any  concur- 
rence in  its  progress.  .  .  . 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  watch 
with  the  utmost  attention  the  various 
phases  of  the  war ;  and  if  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself  for  pleading  the 
cause  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  they 
will  not  wait  to  be  invited,  but  will  at 
once  tender  themselves  as  mediators,  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  their  offer  may  be  ac- 
cepted and  lead  to  peace." 

And  on  the  previous  day  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  thus  repeated  his 
announcement  to  the  Court  of  Berlin 
of  that  policy  of  strict  neutrality 
which  the  British  Government  was 
resolved  to  adopt : — 

"  As  far  as  England  is  concerned  there 
are  no  immediate  interests  which  neces- 
sitate any  direct  action  on  her  part,  and 
her  Majesty's  Government  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  belligerents.  This  is  also  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  England,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  any  other  course  at  present 
would  tend  to  complications  which  can 
scarcely  yet  be  foreseen." 

These  despatches    entirely  rebut 
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Lord  Palmerston's  charges  against 
the  late  Ministry,  and  place  the  new 
Premier  himself  in  a  dilemma  from 
which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
tricate himself.  They  prove  that 
ever  since  December,  when  Palmer- 
ston  was  closeted  with  Louis  Napo- 
leon at  Compiegne,  the  British  Min- 
istry were  alive  to  the  impending 
danger,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
the  uttermost  to  ward  it  off.  "  Cer- 
tain it  is,"  wrote  Lord  Malmesbury 
on  the  13th  January,  "  that  both 
France  and  Austria  are  looking  for- 
ward to  and  preparing  for  the  day 
when  their  armies  shall  stand  in 
hostile  array  against  each  other  on 
the  plains  of  Lombardy."  They  fore- 
saw the  storm  while  as  yet  the  cloud 
on  the  horizon  was  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  and  before  last  year  was 
ended  they  were  at  work  to  prepare 
for  it.  So  masterly  are  these  de- 
spatches of  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  in  them  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
late  Ministry.  Their  publication  has 
at  once  brought  down  the  whole  scaf- 
folding of  calumnies  by  which  the 
Whig  chiefs  climbed  back  into  power. 
Even  the  Times,  devoted  to  Liberal- 
ism though  it  be,  makes  frank  and 
free  admission  of  this,  and  renders  to 
the  ex-Ministers  their  meed  of  praise. 
"  The  correspondence  to  which  we 
now  have  access,"  says  the  leading 
journal,  "  dissipates  one  illusion.  It 
is  now  perfectly  clear  that  the  war 
which  France  is  waging  against 
Austria  is  no  sudden  and  unforeseen 
struggle,  precipitated  by  imprudence 
or  wounded  pride  on  either  side. 
.  .  .  It  cannot  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  reads  these  papers,  that  the 
extension  of  French  influence  by  the 
expulsion  oflheAustriansfrom  Italy 
is  a  settled  policy  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, and  was  resolved  upon  prior  to 
and  independent  of  any  recent  de- 
monstrations in  Italy."  * 

In  this  opinion  we  entirely  concur. 
It  is  precisely  what,  four  months 
ago,  we  gave  reasons  for  believing  to 
be  the  case.  A  warlike  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  with  Napoleon  III. 
It  was  the  same  also  with  Sardinia. 
Before  the  1st  of  January,  the  British 


*  See  leading  article  in  the  Times  of  14th  June. 
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Government  felt  it  necessary  to  re- 
monstrate with  Sardinia  on  the  war- 
like spirit  which  its  King  and  Min- 
isters were  fostering,  and  which  could 
have  but  one  object  and  end — a  rup- 
ture with  Austria.  On  this  point  it 
is  well  to  give  the  verdict  of  a  neu- 
tral or  anti-Conservative  authority  of 
such  eminence  as  the  leading  jour- 
nal. The  Times  (June  14),  in  an  edi- 
torial article  on  the  Italian  despatches, 
thus  narrates  and  comments  : — "  As 
it  appeared  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
— and,  indeed,  to  the  world  generally 
—that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  dis- 
posed to  make  the  discontent  of  his 
neighbours  a  pretext  for  extending 
his  own  possessions,  Sir  James  Hud- 
son, under  the  directions  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  remonstrated  strongly 
with  the  Sardinian  Government.  '  To 
this  both  Count  Cavour  and  the  King 
replied  that  no  cause  of  offence  had 
been  or  would  be  given  by  Sardinia 
to  her  neighbours.  His  Majesty  added 
that  the  political  horizon  was  threat- 
ening, but,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  House  of  Savoy  would  pursue  its 
old  course  of  loyalty  to  its  engage- 
ments ;  and  while  he  regretted  cer- 
tain matters  in  a  neighbouring  State, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
neither  intrigue  nor  revolution  would 
ever  be  countenanced  by  his  country. 
Count  Cavour  said,  that  if  people  ex- 
pected that  Sardinia  was  going  to 
declare  war  they  were  likely  to  be 
disappointed.'  So  much  for  Royal 
and  Ministerial  assurances.  While 
the  King  was  declaring  that  he  would 
countenance  neither  intrigue  nor  re- 
volution, the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
had  been  arranged,  and  the  enrol- 
ment of  refugees  from  every  State  of 
the  Peninsula  was  about  to  begin." 
This  duplicity,  we  regret  to  say,  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  act  of 
treachery  by  which  the  same  Govern- 
ment commenced  its  attack  upon 
Austria  in  1848.  "When  Napoleon 
III.,  who  had  himself  been  carrying 
on  extensive  military  preparations 
for  some  time  previously,  chose  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  complaint  to 
Lord  Cowley  that  Austria  was  re- 
inforcing her  troops  on  the  Sar- 
dinian frontier,  his  lordship  made 
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the  very  natural  and  cogent  reply, 
that  he  "  could  not  forget  that  in 
1848  Count  Buol,  being  then  Aus- 
trian Minister  at  Turin,  received  the 
most  solemn  assurances  from  the  late 
King,  Charles  Albert,  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  attacking  Lombardy, 
whereas,  when  his  Majesty  gave  these 
assurances,  orders  had  been  actually 
expedited  to  the  Sardinian  troops  to 
march  and  pass  the  frontier.  It  was 
not  astonishing  that  a  Government 
of  which  Count  Buol  is  a  member, 
with  a  recollection  of  this  act  of 
treachery,  should  take  care  that  Aus- 
tria was  not  again  surprised."* 

The  project  of  this  Italian  war  was 
first  sketched  out  when  Count  Ca- 
vour visited  the  French  Emperor  at 
Plombieres  last  autumn  ;  and  the 
pear  seemed  ripe,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  consummated  by  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  with 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  daughter,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Immediately  after,  and  in  consonance 
with  the  former  of  these  events,  the 
French  Government  commenced  to 
make  demands  upon  the  Court  of 
Vienna  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Italy,— as  soon  appeared,  not  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  in  order 
to  find  pretext  for  a  rupture.  "  The 
matter  stands  thus,"  wrote  Lord 
Cowley,  describing  the  state  of  mat- 
ters when  he  went  to  Vienna  : — 
"  France  had  made  certain  proposi- 
tions to  Austria,  to  which  counter- 
propositions  had  been  offered ;  but 
Austria  had  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment upon  these  latter.  She 
had  more  than  once  asked  for  that 
opinion;  and  it  remained  with  the 
French  Government  to  take  the  next 
step."t  But  Napoleon  III.  would  not 
take  that  step ;  and  the  aversion  of 
the  French  Government  from  any 
action  in  common  with  Austria,  in 
order  to  effect  reforms  in  Central 
Italy  and  the  Pope's  dominions,  was 
clearly  expressed  by  Count  Walewski 
in  one  of  his  interviews  with  Lord 
Cowley.  It  better  suited  the  Mac- 
chiavellian  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  to 
prepare  for  war,  than  to  continue  the 


See  the  blue-book,  despatch  No.  24. 
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negotiations  which  it  lay  with  him 
to  resume.*  And  an  open  rupture 
might  actually  have  resulted  imme- 
diately, if  the  British  Government 
had  not  promptly,  and  with  masterly 
tact,  interposed,  by  directing  Lord 
Cowley  to  obtain  from  the  French 
Emperor  a  categorical  statement  of 
his  demands,  and  thereafter  proceed 
to  Vienna  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
Austria  had  no  motive  for  war.  Her 
whole  circumstances  and  interests 
counselled  peace.  Self-defence  alone 
would  compel  her  to  draw  the  sword. 
Every  statesman  in  Europe  knew 
that;  and  her  conduct  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  it — as  these  despatches 
show.  The  following  extracts  give 
the  gist  of  Lord  Cowley's  account  of 
his  mission  to  Vienna  : — 

"  VIENNA,  March  d,  1S59. 

"  My  Lord, — Being  on  the  eve  of  leav- 
ing Vienna  on  my  return  to  England,  I 
am  about  to  give  your  Lordship  in  this 
despatch  a  general  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  confidential  mission  with 
which  I  have  been  charged.  .  .  . 

"  Count  Buol  has  shown  throughout 
the  discussions  which  I  have  had  with 
him  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid  the  extremi- 
ties of  war,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
advice  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  as 
far  as  he  thought  he  might  do  so  without 
compromising  the  national  honour  of 
Austria.  I  may  add,  that  similar  feel- 
ings were  evinced  by  the  Emperor.  .  .  . 

[After  stating  that  Count  Buol  assent- 
ed at  once  to  the  proposal  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Papal  States  by  the  French 
and  Austrian  forces,  Lord  Cowley  pro- 
ceeds :]  "  With  respect  to  the  reforms  of 
administration  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Roman  States,  Count  Buol  expresses  him- 
self willing  either  to  resume  the  negotia- 
tion which  had  been  commenced  with 
the  French  Government  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  1857,  but  afterwards  allowed  to 
drop  by  that  Government  and  not  by 
him,  or  to  fall  back  upon  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  five  Powers  to 
the  Pope  in  1831-32.  .  .  . 

"  I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point  men- 
tioned in  your  Lordship's  instructions — 
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namely,  the  abrogation  or  modification 
of  the  Austro-Italian  treaties  of  1847. 
Even  on  this  point,  on  which  Austria  is 
naturally  more  sensitive  than  any  other, 
I  leave  Count  Buol  not  only  prepared  to 
act  with  moderation  and  forbearance  with 
regard  to  the  actual  execution  of  those 
treaties,  but  disposed  to  examine  whe- 
ther they  may  be  replaced,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  contracting  parties,  by 
some  other  combination,  which,  while 
relieving  Austria  from  the  necessity  of  an 
interference  the  responsibility  of  which 
is  fully  felt,  would  not  risk  the  chance 
of  the  Duchies  becoming  a*prey  to  revo- 
lution and  anarchy.  .  .  . 

"Count  Buol  said  that  Austria  re- 
spected the  right  of  all  sovereigns  and 
nations  to  model  their  own  institutions. 
There  was  much  of  which  he  could  not 
approve  in  the  constitution  of  Sardinia, 
but  he  had  never  attempted  to  interfere 
with  it.  On  the  same  principle  he  had 
refrained,  and  would  still  continue  to 
refrain,  from  all  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  Italian  States."  .  . 

"  Before  quitting  altogether  the  sub- 
ject of  the  separate  treaties,  I  may  men- 
tion that  Count  Buol  considers  the  secret 
article  in  the  Austro-Neapolitan  treaty 
of  1815,  which  binds  the  King  of  Naples 
not  to  alter  the  institutions  of  the  king- 
dom without  the  permission  of  Austria,, 
to  be  a  dead  letter.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  adding,  in 
conclusion,  that  great  as  is  the  irritation 
which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  exists  at  this 
moment  against  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his 
Government  would  accept,  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  bring  them  to  an  honest  con- 
clusion, any  overtures  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  France,  the  acceptance  of  which 
would  not  be  incompatible  with  their 
honour." 

Could  Austria  have  done  more 
than  this?  Was  not  Lord  Cowley 
right  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna?  In  fact, 
everything  that  the  French  Emperor 
demanded  or  could  demand  was  con- 
ceded. Lord  Cowley's  mission  was 
entirely  successful.  And  if  it  was 
rendered  of  no  avail,  that  was  purely 


*  Louis  Napoleon  would  neither  resume  the  negotiations,  nor  yet  allow  the 
British  Government  officially  to  interfere.  "  Her  Majesty's  Government,"  wrote 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lord  Cowley,  "  offered  the  co-operation  of  this  country,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  afforded  with  advantage,  for  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the 
social  condition  of  Italy.  To  the  sincere  regret  of  her  Majesty's  Government — a 
regret  that  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  events — Count  Walewski  informed 
your  Excellency,  on  the  14th  of  January  last,  that  he  did  not  think  the  moment  a 
favourable  one  for  executing  their  purpose." 
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and  entirely  the  doing  of  the  French 
Emperor.  He  was  bent  upon  war  ; 
and  when  thus  caught  in  the  net  of 
peace  so  skilfully  worked  by  the 
British  Government,  he  immediately 
sought  a  pretext  to  escape  from  his 
own  pledges  and  professions.  He 
found  pitiful  refuge  in  the  proposal 
for  a  Congress,  made  by  Russia ; 
and  which  proposal,  the  Russian 
Government  now  informs  us  (see 
Prince  Gortschakoff's  circular)  was 
made  "  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
.of  the  French  Government!"  So 
the  game  went  on.  France  threw 
all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ne- 
gotiations, and  Sardinia  continued 
her  policy  of  provocation  —  doing 
so  to  the  length  of  violating  her 
treaty  with  Austria,  and  con- 
stituting a  casits  belli  by  openly  en- 
rolling Austrian  deserters  in  her 
army.  For  several  years  past  Sar- 
dinia has  been  crushing  herself  with 
taxes  in  order  to  engage  in  this  war 
of  aggrandisement.  Already  her  taxa- 
tion amounts  to  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  54  per  cent  of  the  annual 
wealth  of  the  country ;  whereas  in 
Modena  (one  of  the  states  which  she 
is  going  to  liberate  by  incorporating 
with  herself !)  the  proportion  is  not  a 
tenth  of  that  amount,  or  only  5  per 
cent.  What  the  financial  pressure 
on  Northern  Italy  will  be  after  the 
expenses  of  this  war  are  added  to  its 
present  burdens,  is  frightful  to  con- 
template. Poor  Italy  !  "  ever  the 
slave  of  those  who  make  her  free  ! " 
"  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  for  herself 
and  for  Europe,"  wrote  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  when  the  war  broke  out,  "  that 
Sardinia  lent  herself  to  dreams  of 
ambition  and  aggrandisement,  and 
forgetful  of  the  little  sympathy  shown 
in  1848  by  the  Milanese  for  her  cause, 
and  their  ingratitude  for  her  gallant 
actions,  she  has  provoked  the  war  in 
which  she  is  now  engaged.  By 
violating  her  treaties  of  extradition 
with  Austria  ;  by  fostering  deserters 
from  her  army  ;  by  rallying  in  Pied- 
mont the  disaffected  spirits  of  Italy  ; 
by  menacing  speeches  against  the 
Austrian  Government,  and  by  osten- 
tatious declarations  that  she  was 
ready  to  do  battle  as  the  champion 
of  Italy  against  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  Austria,  Sardinia  invoked  the 
storm,  and  is  deeply  responsible  to 
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the  nations  of  Europe.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  saw  this  danger- 
ous policy  with  apprehensions  which 
have  now  been  realised,  and  they 
cannot  forbear  from  remarking  that 
the  first  and  immediate  effect  of  the 
war  which  it  has  caused  has  been  the 
suspension  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Sardinia  itself." 

If  there  be  one  man  in  this  coun- 
try responsible  for  the  present  war 
— and  there  is  one — that  man  is  Lord 
Palmerston.  By  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed,  and  the  politi- 
cal blunders  which  he  committed, 
eleven  years  ago,  he  prevented  a  last- 
ing solution  of  the  Italian  question 
then,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
war.  Why  did  not  so  tremendous 
a  convulsion  as  the  Italian  revolu- 
tion and  war  of  1848  lead  to  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy?  Why  were  so  many  thou- 
sands of  lives  wasted  then,  and  why 
is  so  much  blood  and  treasure  being 
sacrificed  now?  Chiefly  because, 
eleven  years  ago,  Lord  Palmerston 
threw  away  the  golden  opportunity  ; 
an  opportunity  not  merely  within 
his  reach,  but  absolutely  placed  in — 
nay,  eagerly  thrust  into — his  hands. 
And  yet  he  would  have  none  of  it ! 
He  blundered,  and  the  hour  passed  ; 
and  when  his  eyes  at  length  opened 
to  the  truth,  and  he  implored  to  have 
the  opportunity  back  again,  he  found 
that  his  own  folly  and  insensate  pre- 
sumption had  put  it  for  ever  beyond 
his  reach.  As  the  dread  sequel  of 
that  folly  and  presumption,  we  have 
the  present  war.  Let  us  recall  those 
facts  of  1848.  At  that  time  France, 
torn  by  internal  revolution,  could 
take  no  part  in  the  struggle  going  on 
in  Italy.  England,  free  and  strong 
at  home,  was  mistress  of  the  situa- 
tion. She  alone  could  interfere  with 
decisive  effect  in  the  contest  between 
the  Italians  and  Austria :  her  power 
was  so  acknowledged  that  she  held 
in  her  hands  the  scales  which  weigh- 
ed the  fortunes  of  both  parties.  At 
the  height  of  the  contest  it  needed 
not  the  landing  of  a  single  red-coat 
regiment  on  the  Italian  shores — it 
needed  not  the  blockade  of  a  single 
port  of  Austria  or  of  Sardinia.  The 
position  of  England,  as  related  to 
that  struggle,  was  omnipotent.  She 
had  but  to  speak  the  word — if  that 
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word  were  spoken  at  the  right  time 
— and  her  will  was  law.  Yet  when 
the  golden  opportunity  was  offered 
to  her,  pressed  upon  her,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  put  it  aside.  At  the  very 
outset  of  that  contest,  when  the  vast 
military  strength  of  Austria  was  still 
unimpaired,  and  when  not  a  whisper 
of  insurrection  was  yet  heard  in  loyal 
Hungary,  a  special  message  came 
from  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  offering  to  place  at  his 
disposal  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  if  England  would  inter- 
pose as  mediator  in  the  strife. 
Then  indeed  might  the  Italian  ques- 
tion have  been  settled.  But  after 
ten  days'  delay,  his  lordship  replied 
that  his  Government  would  not  in- 
terfere unless  Austria  would  consent 
to  give  up  Venice  also  !  The  Aus- 
trian Government,  which  then  held 
the  whole  Venetian  ground  with  a 
fine  army  and  impregnable  forts,  re- 
fused. If  they  were  to  lose  everything 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  they  could  not 
possibly  lose  more  than  Palmerston 
so  presumptuously  demanded.  In 
despair  of  mediation,  Radetzki  was 
ordered  to  draw  the  sword  :  in  a  few 
weeks  the  Sardinian  and  Italian 
forces  were  driven  like  chaff  before 
the  wind  ;  the  old  warrior  dictated 
his  terms  within  a  march  of  Turin  ; 
and  the  Italian  question  stood  again 
as  before.  In  vain  did  Lord  Palmer- 
ston then  implore  Lord  Normanby 
(our  ambassador  at  Paris)  to  get  the 
French  Government  to  persuade 
Austria  to  repeat  the  offer  which  she 
had  previously  made  to  him.  Aus- 
tria had  been  forced  by  Palmerston 
to  brave  the  risks  of  war ;  she  had 
braved  them,  and  had  won, — and  the 
golden  hour  for  mediation  was  past. 
We  now  know  what  his  lordship's 
deliberate  blunder  has  cost  Europe. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Sir  James 
Graham,  speaking  a  year  after  the 
event,  "  to  say  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  that  act  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count. My  belief  is,  that  the  insur- 
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rection  of  Hungary  was  the  conse- 
quence, and,  what  I  regret  as  much 
as  any  man,  the  intervention  of  Rus- 
sia— the  interference  of  that  country 
to  crush  the  Hungarian  insurrection 
having  thus  been  rendered  necessary. 
.  .  .  And  has  the  noble  Viscount  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  by 
the  course  he  has  pursued?  Pied- 
mont was  twice  in  one  year  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invading  army  of  Aus- 
tria. Rome  is  in  possession  of  the 
French  army.  Lombardy  is  under 
the  military  rule  of  Austria.  Venice 
was  reconquered.  And  we  cannot 
forget  the  daring  exploits  in  Naples, 
which  the  noble  Viscount  was  so 
anxious  to  uphold." 

Sidney  Herbert,  the  new  Minister 
of  War,  was  another  fierce  critic  of 
Palmerston's  Italian  policy  in  1848  ; 
and  as  Lord  Normanby  and  others, 
who  then  supported  Lord  Palmerston, 
have  been  forced  to  declare  against 
him  now,  the  best  wish  that  can  be 
formed  for  the  new  Premier  is,  that 
he  will  get  on  better  with  his  old 
enemies  than  with  his  old  friends  ! 

It  was  not,  therefore,  merely  the  de- 
votion which  Lord  Palmerston  has  al- 
ways shown  to  the  French  Emperor 
that  pointed  him  out  to  the  latter  as 
the  best  agent  for  bringing  round 
the  British  Government  to  favour 
this  French  intervention  in  Italy. 
In  1848  Lord  Palmerston  had  offi- 
cially stated,  when  applied  to  by 
Austria,  that  the  Italian  question 
must  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  ;  *  and  not  yet  three  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  made  a  naval 
demonstration  against  Naples,  which 

E roved  not  only  an  offence,  but  a 
mghing-stock  to  Europe,  as  the 
French  Emperor  reduced  it  to  a 
mere  abortive  parade.  Napoleon 
III.,  with  his  own  plans  for  the 
future  already  chalked  out,  wished 
to  get  the  British  Government  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  armed  in- 
tervention in  Italy,  but  had  no  in- 
tention that  such  intervention  should 


*  In  a  despatch  to  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna  (August  1848),  Lord  Palmerston 
then  said : — "  I  have  to  say  that  a  question  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  mixed 
up  with  national  feeling  and  with  traditional  policy  as  the  question  whether  Austria 
shall  or  shall  not  retain  a  portion  of  her  Italian  possessions,  has  seldom  been 
decided  simply  by  negotiation  and  without  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  it  seems  now 
to  have  become  inevitable  that  the  fortune  of  war  must,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least, 
determine  the  manner  in  which  this  question  between  Austria  and  the  Italians  is 
to  be  settled." 
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then  take  place — seeing  that,  for  him 
the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe ;  and  that, 
moreover,  he  purposed  that  all  the 
glory  and  advantage  of  such  inter- 
vention should  accrue  to  France,  to 
the  exclusion  of  England.  Palmer- 
ston  has  gone  all  lengths  to  favour 
this  second  Napoleon.  He  showed  a 
culpable  haste  in  congratulating  the 
Dictator  after  the  coup-d'etat;  and  in 
needlessly  expressing  his  earnest  ap- 
proval of  that  event,  he  did  what  no 
British  Minister  was  entitled  to  do, 
and  what  no  other  British  Minister 
would  have  done.  Again,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  did  not  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  envoy,  and  the  representatives  of 
France,  without  any  warning,  sign  a 
treaty  compelling  Belgium  to  modify 
her  free  press  according  to  the  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  upon  her 
by  the  Government  of  France?  A 
most  despotic  measure,  by  which 
Napoleon  III.  and  Lord  Palmer- 
stpn  consummated  their  entente  cor- 
diale  at  the  expense  of  the  law  of 
nations.  A  pretty  pair  of  Liberty's 
champions !  The  Conspiracy  Bill 
was  a  natural  sequel  to  such  con- 
duct :  and  if  that  "sacrifice"  also  was 
not  made  to  propitiate  the  French 
Emperor,  it  was  no  fault  of  him  who 
was  then,  and  again  is,  the  Pre- 
mier of  this  free  country.  It  was 
by  no  accident,  therefore,  that,  when 
Napoleon  had  matured  his  plans  for 
the  present  war,  he  sent  for  Lord 
Palmerston  to  Compiegne,  to  secure 
once  more  his  powerful  assistance  in 
cajoling  the  British  nation.  How 
faithfully  his  Lordship  has  acted  up 
to  his  engagements  there  made,  is 
written  in  all  his  actions — alike  in 
his  speeches  and  in  his  intrigues — 
during  the  last  ten  weeks.  His 
policy  is  not  neutrality  even  in  words. 
He  makes  no  secret  of  Ms  enmity  to 
Austria,  and  his  love  for  Napoleon. 
"  I  hope  the  Austrians  will  be  driven 
out  of  Italy  before  the  year  is  done," 
he  says.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
derides  the  idea  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  France,  and  in- 
vites us  to  accept  as  the  basis  of  our 
future  policy  an  unhesitating  reliance 
upon  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Second  Napoleon.  Is  this  a  man  in 
whose  hands  the  fortunes  of  England 
can  be  safe  1  At  such  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  when  the  true 
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character  of  the  Napoleonic  policy 
has  at  length  begun  to  manifest  it- 
self, can  the  British  nation  give  its 
confidence  to  a  statesman  who,  both 
by  his  past  policy  and  recent  pledges, 
has  so  closely  united  himself  with 
the  French  Emperor,  and  now  openly 
eulogises  the  policy  by  which  the 
latter  is  paving  the  way  to  ulterior 
designs  ?  For  the  last  six  months 
Napoleon  III.  has  been  counting  upon 
the  accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
power ;  and  the  French  journals 
nave  never  ceased  to  clamour  for  this 
event,  as  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  for  French  policy.  Barely 
two  months  ago,  when  the  elections 
in  this  country  were  just  concluding, 
the  Pays  (Prince  Napoleon's  organ), 
in  one  of  its  customary  assaults  upon 
the  Conservative  Ministry,  rejoicingly 
expressed  its  hope  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston would  soon  be  again  in 
power,  and  that  he  would  "  repair 
the  fault "  committed  by  his  prede- 
cessors. "  Everything,"  it  continued, 
"  seems  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that 
the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
power  is  near  at  hand  ;  but  we  will 
speak  of  him  as  freely  as  of  his 
antagonists,  and  say — 'What  great 
or  good  thing  can  a  Whig  Minister 
come  to  perform,  unless  it  be  to  re- 
pair the  fault  committed  by  the 
Tories  1 '  .  .  .  A  Whig  Minister 
may  in  a  few  days  save  the  Continent 
from  a  dangerous  crisis,  strengthen 
the  alliance  of  France  and  England, 
and  calm  Europe  with  a  word.  If  it 
is  not  for  this  great  and  noble  end 
that  Lord  Palmerston  desires  to  re- 
gain power,  we  cannot  xinderstand 
his  ambition."  We  hope  the -Brit- 
ish nation  will  understand  his 
ambition  too.  It  is  on  no  slight 
ground  that  Lord  Normanby  now 
withdraws  from  the  Minister  with 
whom  he  so  long  co-operated,  and 
earnestly  warns  the  country,  "  Do 
not  place  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  Minister  who  has  expressed 
sentiments  inimical  to  rights  which 
we  have  ourselves  by  treaty  con- 
ferred." The  author  of  the  Conspiracy 
Bill  has  made  many  sacrifices  of  the 
national  honour  and  interests  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
and  now  he  demands  this  one  propi- 
tiation more — that  the  free  heart  and 
justly  aroused  spirit  of  the  British 
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nation  shall  fold  themselves  up  in 
blank  apathy  and  accept  himself 
again  as  Premier. 

This  new  Coalition  cannot  last.  It 
contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  speedy  dissolution.  The  two 
years  which,  to  its  own  great  detri- 
ment and  humiliation,  the  nation  ac- 
corded to  the  Coalition  of  1852,  will 
with  this  new  Coalition  be  consider- 
ably shortened.  The  Russian  war  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  former 
Coalition :  who  can  fully  tell  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
the  present  one  1  When  Lord  Derby 
was  expelled  by  the  Liberal  factions 
in  December  1852,  the  Czar  Nicholas 
rejoiced,  sent  his  congratulations  to 
his  ancien  ami  the  Premier,  and  be- 
gan to  get  his  troops  in  hand  for  the 
invasion  of  Turkey.  When  the  fac- 
tions again  triumphed,  three  weeks 
ago,  the  French  and  Russian  ambas- 
sadors openly  rejoiced  as  they  de- 
scended from  the'gallery  of  the  House ; 
and  Louis  Napoleon  has  already, 
doubtless,  sent  his  congratulations  to 
the  author  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill  on 
his  restoration  to  power.  But  the 
British  public  regard  the  new  regime 
with  coldness  and  suspicion.  The 
new  Ministry,  it  is  true,  are  Liberals, 
and  their  predecessors  were  Con- 
servatives; but  it  is  something 
deeper  than  party-politics  that  now 
occupies  the  mind  of  the  nation.  On 
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the  memorable  night  of  the  10th 
ultimo,  when  the  Ministry  had  been 
defeated  and  the  House  was  breaking 
up — even  at  that  late  hour  crowds 
thronged  every  avenue  to  the  House ; 
and  for  whom  did  those  crowds  re- 
serve their  special  marks  of  favour  ? 
Disraeli,  the  fallen  Minister,  the 
representative  of  the  defeated  Gov- 
ernment, was  loudly  aud  warmly 
cheered :  while  Lord  John  Russell 
was  hissed  !  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  public  will  be  blindly  led 
by  party-names ;  and  a  critical  period 
has  commenced  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  when  the  nation  will  refuse 
to  tolerate  the  triumph  of  heteroge- 
neous factions  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  good.  Lord  Derby  retires 
from  office  honoured  by  an  extraordi- 
nary mark  of  his  Sovereign's  favour, 
and  two  others  of  the  Cabinet  have 
been  justly  distinguished  by  unusual 
proofs  of  the  Royal  esteem.  The 
country  ratifies  that  verdict  of  ap- 
proval. The  Factions  triumphed  by 
a  stolen  success.  The  Ministry  was 
expelled  without  being  heard.  But 
the  truth  is  already  becoming  better 
known;  and  we  are  confident  that 
ere  a  year  elapse  the  Coalition  will 
have  ended  in  disgrace,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  country  will  turn  again  to  the 
Conservative  chiefs  as  its  safest 
leaders  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
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THE  serene  heaven  of  Art  is  rent 
asunder  by  civil  war.  The  walls  of 
London  Exhibitions  are  now,  as  it 
were,  the  battle-field  upon  which  is 
fought  out  the  ambition  and  the  con- 
flicting theories  of  hostile  schools. 
The  times  in  which  we  live  are  criti- 
cal. This  present  moment  would  seem, 
indeed,  the  turning-point  whence 
either  promised  hopes  may  meet  with 
true  fulfilment,  or  threatening  fears 
lead  to  still  worse  disaster.  Much 
probably,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  praise  or  the  censure  which  the 
public  voice  shall  award  to  the  works 
submitted  to  its  verdict.  For  our- 
selves, we  can  fortunately  confide  in 
the  calm  judgment  of  the  educated 
people  of  this  country,  whose  final 
and  collective  opinion,  now  at  the 
close  of  the  London  season,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  pronounced.  Who 
has  not  heard  the  exclamations — we 
had  almost  said  the  execrations — of 
the  eager  crowd  of  curiosity  gathered 
round  the  gaunt  gravediggers  of  Mr 
Millais  ?  In  like  manner,  we  believe 
such  works  as  the  "  Return  from 
Marston  Moor,"  by  Mr  Wallis— "  Too 
Late,"  by  Mr  Windus  — and  "The 
King's  Orchard,"  by  Mr  Hughes — 
have  for  three  long  months  attracted 
curiosity  only  to  incite  disgust  or 
provoke  to  ridicule.  Again  we  re- 
peat we  have  full  confidence  that  the 
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verdict  of  the  British  public  will  be 
pronounced  on  the  side  of  sobriety, 
sanity,  and  the  modesty  of  nature. 
For  a  while  the  multitude  may  be 
misled.  Wild  eccentricity — even  the 
unaccustomed  strangeness  of  gross 
mannerism — may  for  the  moment 
attract  the  public  gaze,  but  in  the 
end  we  again  find  devotion  centre 
round  the  names  which  have  long 
been  worshipped — admiration  again 
revert  to  those  works  of  the  old  true 
English  school,  which  admits  of  pro- 
gression while  it  decries  revolution, 
and  is  now  and  ever  content  to  walk 
humbly  with  nature,  and  submit  to 
the  teachings  of  an  ancient  wisdom. 
Thus,  after  the  sensation  of  a  not 
unpleasing  paroxysm,  does  the  mind 
again  revert  to  its  accustomed  haunts 
— seek  grateful  repose  in  the  grey 
stillness  of  a  Creswick  landscape,  or 
find  recruited  health  in  the  breezy 
spray  of  a  Stanfield  shore.  In  com- 
pany, too,  with  Mr  Roberts,  we  de- 
light to  row  on  the  canals,  and  visit 
the  palaces  of  the  sea-girt  city,  now, 
as  in  days  of  old,  ere  The  Stones 
of  Venice  had  reared  their  phantom 
forms,  and  with  mirage  vapourings 
misled  the  world.  The  world  of  na- 
ture and  of  human  nature  is  ever 
new,  and  yet  ever  old ;  and  thus  the 
corresponding  world  of  art  ever  wan- 
ders into  new  phases,  and  then  again 
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reverts  to  accustomed  paths.  We 
have  wandered,  indeed,  widely  and 
wildly  ;  and  now,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  ever-recurring  reaction  will  once 
again  set  in.  As  critics,  it  now  be- 
comes our  duty  more  carefully  to 
mark  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the 
warring  tide,  and  especially  to  keep 
good  guard  over  those  great  land- 
marks and  beacons  which  have  so 
long  and  so  well  served  for  guidance 
and  saved  from  shipwreck. 

The  Royal  Academy  for  the  past 
season  will,  in  future  years,  be  held 
illustrious  for  a  mediocrity  among 
the  multitude,  redeemed  only  by  a 
startling  eccentricity  among  the  few. 
Year  by  year  we  again  deplore  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  greatest  names. 
It  is  now  long  since  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  has  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
Exhibition  by  that  tender  yet  queen- 
like  beauty,  caught  from  the  clime  of 
Italy  and  the  art  of  Venice.  Maclise, 
for  the  present  year,  enters  an  ap- 
pearance only  by  a  small  and  unim- 
portant work,  "The  Poet  to  his  Wife," 
— "  what  a  heaven  on  earth  we'd 
make  it !  "  Herbert,  engaged  on  his 
great  commission  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  gives  earnest  of  a  coming 
master-work  only  in  a  heartfelt  study 
of  "  The  Magdalen."  In  like  manner, 
Ward,  more  fully  engrossed  by  his 
labours  at  Westminster,  finds  time  to 
send  to  Trafalgar  Square  but  one  small 
yet  faultless  work.  Frith  recruits 
himself  with  leisure  after  his  great 
labour  of  "  The  Derby,"  and  pays 
but  minor  tribute  to  art  and  litera- 
ture in  the  small  yet  speaking  por- 
trait of  "  Charles  Dickens  in  his 
Study."  Webster  is  wholly  absent, 
and  Mulready  is  not  at  his  best ;  and 
thus  is  it  that  portraits  "  of  a  gentle- 
man," portraits  "of  a  lady" — tributes 
to  vanity,  wealth,  and  mere  position 
— usurp  the  place  of  higher  art,  and 
give  to  the  Academy  more  than  ever 
the  aspect  of  a  shop.  Great  works 
doubtless  there  are,  which  must  fall 
under  our  detailed  examination,  at- 
testing what  our  good  old  English 
school  has  been  and  still  is.  Mon- 
strous works,  likewise,  will  call  for 
our  special  notice,  plainly  but  sadly 
showing  to  what  excess  of  folly  the 
new  school  has  fallen — to  what  dire 
results  false  doctrine  has  betrayed 
men  once  rich  in  healthful  genius. 
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From  the  Academy  of  oils  to  the  two 
Galleries  of  water-colours  the  transi- 
tion and  the  contrast  is  agreeable. 
Mr  Ruskin,  probably,  is  the  only  man 
in  England  who,  on  entering  these 
two  Exhibitions,  could  venture  to 
assert  that  "the  Water-Colour  So- 
cieties are  in  steady  descent."  He  is 
naturally  the  only  man  who  desires 
to  see  the  extravagance  of  his  own 
special  views  pushed  to  a  consistent 
and  uniform  absurdity.  On  the  walls 
of  the  Academy,  year  after  year,  he 
lovingly  dotes  over  the  childish  de- 
tail, the  puerile  conceits,  the  distem- 
pered colour,  and  the  morbid  fancy, 
which,  under  his  fostering  care,  have 
at  length  reached  the  utmost  limits 
of  endurance.  From  this  merciless 
persecution  of  the  eye  loving  tran- 
quillity and  decorum,  refuge  may 
still  happily  be  found  within  the 
more  sheltered  retreats  of  water- 
colour  art.  Even  the  French,  strange 
to  say,  can  teach  us  lessons  of  mo- 
deration and  propriety.  We  shall 
presently  ask  the  reader  to  step  into 
the  small  gallery  of  French  art,  if 
only  to  show  that  the  best  colour 
is  often  the  most  subdued — that  the 
greatest  strength  may  yet  be  found 
in  the  simplicity  of  repose — the  near- 
est approach  even  to  the  infinity  of 
nature  in  a  suggestive  generality  and 
a  pervading  breadth.  Never  was 
there  a  time  when  English  art  was 
so  distracted.  Every  Exhibition  is 
as  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
The  conflict  of  schools,  the  civil  war 
of  opposing  parties,  threaten  the  em- 
pire of  Art  with  hopeless  anarchy. 
For  ourselves,  we  will  not  declare 
peace  where  there  can  be  no  peace. 
We  proclaim  a  war,  we  preach  exter- 
mination by  the  sword  against  those 
enemies  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  art, 
who  have  ruthlessly  mutilated  the 
fair  form  of  beauty,  and  dragged  it 
through  the  dirt. 

Let  us  seek,  however,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  the  blessed  repose  of  peace 
as  we  contemplate  the  works  of 
honoured  men  still  content  to  dwell 
in  the  sobriety  of  simple  truth.  Eng- 
land, a  gem  of  gentlest  ray  set  in  an 
emerald  sea,  an  Eden  of  green  fields, 
and  shady  paths,  and  happy  homes, 
has  ever  given  to  English  art  her 
heritage  of  the  sylvan  landscape,  her 
empire  of  the  stormy  sea,  Mr  Cres- 
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wick  in  his  "Coming  Summer,"  a 
river  ford,  a  rustic  wooden  bridge, 
cattle  in  the  cool  stream,  a  village 
church  and  farm  nestling  in  the  trees, 
gives  us  once  more  that  quiet  peace- 
ful nature  which  lies  so  near  to  our 
best  affections.  "  Under  the  Old 
Bridge,"  too,  a  sketcher's  and  a  fish- 
er's haunt,  ivy-grown,  tree-embower- 
ed, pebble-strewn,  is  another  example 
of  that  simple  and  unadorned  truth 
which  puts  to  shame  the  gaud  and 
the  mannerism  of  masters  eager  only 
for  notoriety.  Mr  T.  Danby,  like- 
wise, a  name  honoured  for  the  father's 
sake,  claims  a  landscape  deservedly 
hung  full  upon  the  line,  belonging  to 
the  old  and  the  good  school,  coming 
in  direct  descent  from  the  now  much- 
abused  Claude  Lorraine.  "  Hills  and 
Dales  in  Wales,"  a  calm  retreat,  shut 
out  in  solitude  from  the  clamour  of 
the  crowded  world,  a  scene  of  un- 
dulating heights  rich  in  the  golden 
robes  of  autumn,  placid  in  the  gentle 
glow  of  evening  sky,  trees  gracefully 
symmetrical,  slumbering  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  sinking  sun,  casting  soft 
shadows,  in  which  peaceful  sheep 
repose,  make  together  a  simple  yet 
beauteous  pastoral,  which  speaks  of 
the  love  which  dwells  in  nature. 

Of  Mr  Lee,  a  name  not  without 
honour,  we  would  say  little.  His 
"  Bay  of  Biscay,"  a  large  pretentious 
work,  claiming  attention  chiefly  by 
its  size  and  prominent  position,  has, 
in  its  feeble  literal  handling,  in  its 
opaque  and  leaden  colour,  nothing  in 
common  with  the  dash  and  the  roar 
and  the  glory  of  an  Atlantic  storm. 
In  his  "  Coast  of  Cornwall "  again, 
we  have  nature  in  action  and  motion, 
treated  by  a  painter  emphatically 
without  emotion — a  fruitless  attempt 
to  build  up  grandeur  out  of  an  in- 
finity of  feeble  laborious  detail ;  one 
example,  among  many,  of  a  man  who 
has  lost  the  characteristics  belonging 
to  his  original  manner  under  the  old 
school,  without  gaining  as  a  recom- 
pense that  illusive  imitation  which 
is  the  boast  and  the  privilege  of  the 
new.  Mr  Witherington  must  like- 
wise be  classed  among  the  Academi- 
cians who  belong  to  th  e  past.  His  pic- 
ture of  "  Wharfedale,"  like  the  works 
of  the  last  -  named  painter,  shows 
nature  in  a  certain  garb  of  academic 
propriety,  with  all  that  is  unruly  and 
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rough  tamed  down  to  the  sober  lim- 
its and  lines  of  carefully-balanced 
landscape  -  gardening.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  incident  to  the  present 
management  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  the  prescriptive  right  possessed  by 
every  member,  whatever  be  the  merit 
of  his  pictures,  to  the  choicest  places 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition,  ex- 
cluding men  and  works  who  rightly 
claim  honour  and  distinction. 

We  can  boast  of  no  artist  more 
thoroughly  English  than  Mr  Stan- 
field — so  vigorous  in  hand,  so  manly 
in  sentiment,  so  wedded  to  ocean  life 
of  stormy  wave  and  rocky  coast. 
His  picture  of  the  year,  "  A  Maltese 
Xebec  on  the  Rocks  of  Procida,"  the 
island  and  castle  of  Ischia  in  the 
distance,  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  his  better  works.  The  dashing, 
foaming  sea,  the  shipwrecked  craft 
driven  upon  the  rocky  shore,  storm- 
clouds  hurrying  across  the  sky, 
gulls  buffeting  against  the  wind,  the 
castle  hanging  from  the  rock,  the 
snow  lying  upon  the  distant  moun- 
tain, are  elements  of  the  grand  and 
the  terrible,  as  when  nature  enacts  a 
tragedy.  But  the  ways  of  nature  are 
so  manifold,  the  walks  of  art  so 
diversified,  that  we  place  no  restric- 
tive limits  upon  subject,  manner, 
or  treatment.  Stanfield  is  admirable, 
but  fortunately,  after  all  his  labours, 
nature  is  still  unexhausted.  Out  of 
her  infinite  store  come  the  storm  and 
the  calm,  the  grey  of  morning,  the 
glow  of  sunset ;  each  man,  according 
to  his  vision  or  his  need,  takes  and 
appropriates  all  that  he  can  ;  and 
yet  nature,  like  the  infinity  of  space 
or  the  boundless  realms  of  time, 
lies  still  before  the  artist  and  the 
poet,  offering  new  and  exhaustless 
treasure.  Thus  is  it  that  year  after 
year,  on  entering  our  Exhibitions,  we 
eagerly  seek  whether  any  new  and 
gifted  man  has  opened  for  us  a  fresh 
delight,  penetrated  more  deeply  into 
untold  mysteries,  caught  more  of  the 
pathos,  the  joy,  or  the  sorrow,  which* 
dwells  in  evening  skies  or  autumn 
glow.  A  National  Art,  we  take  it, 
as  a  National  Church,  shunning  all 
sectarian  narrowness,  must  embrace 
every  aspect  of  the  truth,  and  each 
phase  of  varied  intellect.  A  National 
Art  must  be  broad  as  the  universe, 
progressive  as  science,  expansive  as 
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civilisation,  varied  and  manifold  as 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind. 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  when  from 
time  to  time  new  schools  arise,  and 
unaccustomed  phenomena  tell  of  some 
fresh  development.  If  we  admire  a 
Claude,  a  Poussin,  or  a  Salvator  Rosa 
of  a  past  age,  we  would  not  seek  to  limit 
our  modern  men  to  those  days  of  com- 
parative ignorance  and  inexperience. 
Even  in  art,  we  stand  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Past,  and  can  now  see  at 
least  farther,  if  we  do  not  always  act 
better.  The  once  narrow  sphere  of 
art,  at  all  events,  is  widened.  Madon- 
nas and  Holy  Families  are  no  longer 
the  limits  of  the  sacred  and  the  lovely 
in  human  nature.  The  whole  field 
of  history,  with  its  noble  deeds  of 
patriotism  and  valour,  all  that  in 
man  is  great  or  in  woman  is  gentle, 
may  now  be  brought  within  the 
widened  embrace  of  modern  art. 
Thus  that  fresh  schools  should  from 
time  to  time  arise,  we  hold  to  be  in- 
evitable. That  conflict  and  battle 
should  ensue,  we  believe  to  be  but 
the  condition  of  progression.  Only 
of  this  one  thing  let  us  be  zealous, 
that  in  the  battle  now  raging,  truth 
may  not  be  worsted. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
that  reputations  have  been  already 
wrecked,  and  that  the  present  course 
of  events  threatens  with  further  dis- 
aster. Yet  we  believe  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all  candid  observers, 
that  the  new  school  has  been  produc- 
tive of  some  benefit.  Even  the  pre- 
sent Exhibition,  given  up  to  extra- 
vagant excess,  contains  some  works 
of  comparative  moderation,  marked 
by  that  truthful,  close  study  of  nature, 
which  necessarily  brings  commensu- 
rate reward.  The  works  of  the  two 
younger  Linnells  will  perhaps  be  re- 
ceived as  the  most  favourable  ex- 
amples of  that  laborious  detailed 
study  of  nature,  which  now  goes 
strangely  under  the  name  of  pre- 
Raphaelitism.  They  offer  to  the  world 
a  result  somewhere  between  nature, 
the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  the  works 
of  Mr  Linnell  their  father.  From 
nature  they  take  their  subject,  from 
the  pre-Raphaelites  an  excess  of  de- 
tail not  actually  to  be  seen ;  and 
from  their  father,  a  golden  lustrous 
colour.  Thus  do  they  love  to  paint 
the  golden  "  Harvest,"  fields  ripe  and 
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heavy  with  the  waving  corn  gathered 
in  by  peasantry,  set  like  lustrous 
jewels  in  among  the  clustering 
sheaves.  Different  in  subject,  but 
allied  in  richness  of  colour  and  close- 
ness of  study,  are  the  works  of  Mr 
Hook,  taken  from  the  field  or  flood. 
His  subjects  or  compositions  have  all 
the  accidents  and  casual  incidents  of 
unpremeditated  nature.  A  rural  lane 
in  Devon,  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge, 
flooded  by  a  running  stream  through 
which  a  crazed  cart  is  rattling  and 
jolting, — such  are  the  topics  which, by 
close  study  and  rich  colour,  he  works 
up  into  glowing  pastorals.  Then, 
again,  he  takes  to  ocean,  launches 
from  Clovelly  shore  the  rude  fishing- 
boat,  rowed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
hardy  storm-beaten  tars,  through  the 
foam  of  an  emerald  sea  sunned  by 
rainbows.  Incidents  the  most  com- 
mon, and  subjects  the  most  homely, 
are  thus,  by  admirable  painting  and 
richest  harmony  of  colour,  wrought 
into  poetic  ardour  and  intensity. 
Two  other  works  also  claim  a  passing 
notice  as  favourable  illustrations  of 
the  close  study  of  nature  which  gives 
to  the  present  phase  of  our  Eng- 
lish school  its  surest  promise.  Mr 
Knight's  "  Barley  Harvest  on  the 
Welsh  Coast "  is  certainly  among  the 
more  praiseworthy  works  executed 
under  so-called  pre-Raphaelite  in- 
fluence, careful  and  truthful  through- 
out ;  the  detail  of  rock,  field,  and 
wave  kept  duly  subordinate  to  an 
unobtrusive  general  effect.  We  re- 
cognise likewise  in  Mr  M'Callum's 
"  Monarch  Trees  of  Windsor  Park," 
an  accuracy  and  firmness  of  drawing 
till  recently  but  seldom  found  within 
the  province  of  landscape  art. 

The  study  of  nature  is  of  course  the 
only  sure  basis  upon  which  art  can 
rest,  the  only  certain  condition  of  a 
healthful  progression.  Yet  it  will 
always  be  a  question  of  some  doubt 
and  difficulty  how  the  infinitude 
which  is  in  nature  shall  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  a  canvass,  how 
the  multitudinous  detail  of  leaf  and 
herbage,  or  the  illimitable  vastness 
of  earth  and  sky,  the  might  of  the 
passing  storm,  the  power  of  the  dash- 
ing wave,  shall  be  brought  within  the 
inanimate  surface  of  a  few  square 
feet  or  inches.  The  very  difficulty, 
not  to  say  the  impossibility  of  the 
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task,  has  proverbially  led  to  a  bold 
compromise  and  surrender.  Art  has 
thus  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
times,  under  the  consciousness  of  ab- 
solute inability,  renounced  the  pre- 
tension to  illusive  and  literal  imita- 
tion, taking  refuge  in  the  grand 
breadth  of  a  sweeping  shadow,  and 
trusting  for  the  most  part  to  a 
dexterous  or  generalised  execution 
for  the  suggestion  of  an  impracti- 
cable detail.  This,  we  say,  has  been 
the  uniform  theory  *and  practice  of 
art  in  all  ages  and  countries.  But 
now  in  these  latter  days  has  arisen 
a  strange  and  unheard-of  attempt, 
which  claims  consideration,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  its  conscientious  effort, 
and  on  the  other  by  its  mischievous, 
not  to  say  ridiculous,  results.  Mr 
Brett's  "  Val  d'Aosta"  is  the  latest  and 
most  astounding  attempt  made  in 
this  direction.  Mr  Brett,  we  may  pre- 
sume, is  a  pet  protege  of  Mr  Ruskin. 
His  picture  of  last  year,  "  The  Stone- 
breaker,"  obtained  in  the  Notes  the 
special  praise  due  to  "  the  most  per- 
fect piece  of  painting."  "  If,"  says 
Mr  Ruskin,  "  he  can  paint  so  lovely 
a  distance  from  the  Surrey  downs 
and  railway-traversed  vales,  what 
would  he  not  make  of  the  chest- 
nut groves  of  the  Val  d'Aosta !  I 
heartily  wish  him  good  speed  and 
long  exile."  Accordingly,  in  the 
present  Exhibition  Mr  Brett  astounds 
the  world  by  mountains  and  chest- 
nuts taken  from  this  chosen  "  Val 
d'Aosta,"  a  work  which  the  laureate 
of  pre-Raphaelite  art  greets  with 
these  words  :  "  Yes,  here  we  have  it 
at  last — some  close  coming  to  it  at 
least — historic  landscape,  properly  so 
called  —  landscape-painting  with  a 
meaning  and  a  use."  . "  Historic  land- 
scape "  indeed  !  An  art  of  as  much 
dignity  as  the  labour  of  the  drill- 
plough,  or  the  plodding  of  spade 
husbandry,  with  its  dotting-in  of 
seeds  and  its  digging  of  furrows.  A 
mosaic  of  chopped  stones,  straw,  and 
rubble  ;  a  worsted-work  tapestry  of 
"  stitch-stitch-stitch,"  "  work-work- 
work,"  "  till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the 
brain  is  benumbed,  as  well  as  the 
weary  hand."  "  Yes,  here  we  have 
it  at  last ; "  all  that  is  small  and  in- 
significant, moss-grown,  dew-dotted, 
needle-pointed ;  chestnuts  growing  on 
the  distant  trees,  which  yet  you  may 
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gather  with  the  outstretched  hand, 
a  vineyard  lying  down  the  valley- 
slope,  where  you  may  count  pole  for 
pole  ;  a  man  in  black  breeches  and 
white  shirt  tilling  an  arable  field  at 
half  a  mile's  distance,  dotted  in  so 
sharp  and  near  that  you  are  sure  he 
would  willingly  walk  into  the  fore- 
ground, and  thence  out  of  the  picture, 
did  you  but  call  or  beckon.  Yet 
after  all  this  heartless  drudgery  of 
weary  days  and  flagging  months,  we 
would  ask  Mr  Brett  whether  he  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  in  one-tenth  of  the 
leaves  on  every  tree,  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  herbage  wherewith  nature 
clothes  herself  without  thought  or 
toil.  Did  he  not  feel  himself  defeat- 
ed even  on  his  chosen  ground  ;  and 
that  nature,  were  it  not  for  compas- 
sion, would  have  disowned  him  for 
her  own  ?  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  mercy  of  less  faithful  man  already 
fails  him.  With  some  heartlessness 
of  cruelty,  even  Mr  Ruskin  can  de- 
clare that  the  work  is  "  wholly  emo- 
tionless." His  kind  patron  bid  him 
seek  long  exile  in  Italy,  and  then, 
when  returning  with  his  accomplish- 
ed task,  the  hard  labour  of  weary 
hours  and  days  and  weeks,  endjured 
under  the  burning  sun,  in  the  drrVing 
rain,  or  the  buffeting  wind,  at  once 
he  is  welcomed  by  the  rebuke,  this 
"  is  mirror's  work,  not  man's"  work. 
Yes,  assuredly.  How  could  it  have 
been  otherwise?  You  sink  your 
artist  into  a  drudge,  a  mere  machine 
to  copy  and  manufacture.  Take  the 
work,  then,  such  as  it  is,  and  be  con- 
tent. But  for  mercy's  sake  say  not  a 
word  of  the  artist's  soul.  That,  of 
course,  from  the  first  you  have  re- 
solved to  sacrifice.  In  art  there  are 
two  kinds  of  labour,  the  one  of  head, 
the  other  of  hand.  You  have  chosen 
the  small  stippling  handicraft,  the  ac- 
knowledged refuge  of  mental  weak- 
ness ;  you  have  contracted  for  your 
picture  by  the  square  inch  ;  and  com- 
mencing in  the  farthest  corner,  you 
will  find  so  many  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  dots  in  the  square  foot. 
You  must  take  the  work  for  what  it 
is  worth,  and  only  be  too  thankful 
that  it  is  not  still  worse.  You  have 
made  your  choice,  and  henceforth 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
man  of  passion,  who  sweeps  in  the 
broad  shadow  of  the  passing  storm. 
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You  are  wide  as  the  world  asunder 
from  those  giants  of  large  soul  and 
mighty  hand,  who,  like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  hewed  Titons  from  the  solid 
rock  ;  or,  like  Salvator  among  the 
tempest-tost  Apennines,  or  Tintoret 
in  the  vast  ceilings  of  St  Roch,  threw 
upon  canvass  with  rapid  hand  the 
grandeur  and  dramatic  intensity  of 
mountain  and  rock,  sea  and  sky. 
Train  up  a  school  to  feeble  servility 
of  hand,  and  these  master-strokes  of 
nature  are  beyond  your  reach. 

The  same  melancholy  tale  is  told 
in  other  works.  "  The  King's 
Orchard,"  by  Mr  Hughes,  is  one  of 
the  saddest  examples  of  intellect 
prostrated,  and  sound  common-sense 
turned  to  ridicule,  which  has  ever 
come  within  our  notice.  Apple-blos- 
soms for  a  landscape,  and  dolls  for 
the  figures,  may  well  convince  Mr 
Ruskin  that  one  man  at  least  has 
rightly  understood  the  purport  of  his 
teachings.  Thanks,  we  presume,  to 
this  manly  tuition,  the  painter  has 
here  given  us  an  art  hopelessly  emas- 
culate ;  silks  and  velvets  dotingly 
dotted  with  purposeless  detail ;  child- 
hood lifelessly  lying  on  trunk  of  tree ; 
youth  crippled  upon  knees  maunder- 
ing mawkish  music.  This  is  the 
noble  art  which  has  at  length  been 
secured  to  our  English  school ;  this 
the  fitting  exponent  of  tinsel  words 
and  bauble  eloquence  —  childhood 
hopelessly  childish  —  impotent  in 
body  to  play  or  to  sport,  and  in  mind 
incipient  of  idiotcy. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
to  record  still  another  reputation 
wrecked  in  devotion  to  a  cause  which 
has  this  year  betrayed  its  votaries 
into  even  more  than  accustomed  ex- 
travagance. Mr  Wallis,  honoured  as 
the  painter  of  the  "  Chatterton,"  has 
now  dishonoured  both  himself  and 
his  cause  by  the  "  Return  from  Mar- 
ston  Moor.  This  artist,  with  others 
of  his  school,  would  seem  to  hold  that 
genius  is  best  shown  in  the  trans- 
gression of  the  limits  and  the  laws 
which  all  previous  genius  had  hitherto 
observed.  The  story  and  intention 
of  the  picture  are  imdoubtedly  simple 
and  heartfelt.  The  return  of  a  worn 
and  wounded  knight  to  home  and 
anxious  parents ;  the  eager  attitude 
of  the  father  rising  to  meet  the  son's 
approach  ;  the  homeish  housewife 
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mother,  the  model  of  domestic  solici- 
tude, are  sufficient  to  show  what 
power  of  expression  is  within  this 
artist's  reach,  did  he  but  soberly 
follow  the  simplicity  of  nature.  The 
imitation  of  nature  which  was  once 
the  watchword  of  the  school,  is  here 
seen  in  colour  the  most  outrageous, 
and  detail  absolutely  impossible.  The 
blaze  of  a  sunset  sky,  red,  green,  and 
saffron  yellow,  the  knight's  features 
gory  with  blood,  or  glowing  from  the 
heat  of  battle  ;  roses  and  flowers  of 
brazen  face  and  staring  eye,  verily 
blind  the  sober  vision,  and  darken 
and  dazzle  by  excess  of  light.  In  in- 
finity of  detail  the  work  is  not  less 
distracting.  The  father's  beard  is 
counted  hair  for  hair  ;  the  swallow 
swooping  down  with  swift  flight  is 
yet  painted  with  all  the  detail  of 
beak,  eye,  and  plumage  ;  pigeons  are 
cooing  on  the  distant  dovecot ;  a 
barn-door  fowl  is  crowing  between 
the  stirrup  of  the  rider  and  the 
horse's  leg,  and  thus  from  centre  to 
furthest  corner  is  every  inch  crowded 
with  incident,  till  the  picture,  like  a 
drop  of  Thames  water  seen  in  the 
oxyhydrogen  microscope,  is  amazing- 
ly wonderful,  but  monstrously  dis- 
agreeable. 

There  are  other  works  —  "  Too 
Late,"  for  example,  by  Mr  Wind  us, 
and  "The  Burgesses  of  Calais" — 
which  might  challenge  our  criticism, 
did  time  permit.  We  must,  how- 
ever, at  once  hasten  to  the  pictures 
of  Mr  Millais— the  "Vale  of  Rest," 
and  "Spring" — which,  even  after  the 
notorious  "  Sir  Isumbras  "  and  his  won- 
drous wooden  horse,  have  taken  the 
world  by  a  fresh  surprise.  "  The  Vale 
of  Rest "  of  the  present  year  is  un- 
doubtedly a  work  of  power,  but  it  is 
the  power  of  repulsion  ;  it  attracts 
attention  only  to  repel  sympathy. 
The  crudest  green  of  a  grass-grown 
churchyard  ;  the  unmitigated  black, 
conflicting  with  the  chalky  white  of 
the  nuns'  attire  ;  the  two  nuns  them- 
selves, the  one  inveterate  in  labour, 
the  other  desperate  in  ugliness, — con- 
stitute that  high  success  which  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  depth 
of  failure.  In  the  churchyard  itself 
is  a  certain  black  solemnity,  in  the 
whole  scene  a  shuddering  horror  ; — 
the  black-white  dress,  the  dirty  face 
of  the  nun  shovelling  away  the 
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murky  mould  of  decayed  mortal- 
ity ;  the  companion  nun,  seated  on 
tombstone,  with  clasped  hands  and 
mask-like  face,  as  of  a  death's-head 
skull,  with  large  wandering  eyes, 
finding  no  rest  even  in  this  vale  of 
rest ;  nuns  which  seem  in  robust, 
rude,  massive  health  and  vigour, 
fitted  to  win  heaven  by  physical  as- 
sault,— these  certainly  are  sufficient 
claims  to  attract  round  this  astound- 
ing work  crowds  of  curious  gazers, 
who  hasten  with  eager  curiosity, 
pause  in  murmuring  dismay,  linger, 
and  then  at  length  steal  away  with 
horrors  of  memory  not  to  be  wiped 
out.  This  desperate  attempt,  which 
insults  good  taste  and  outrages  all 
established  usage — which  is  painted 
with  a  rude,  coarse,  and  slovenly 
haste,  as  if  meant  for  a  designed  re- 
versal of  former  careful  years  of 
study — retains  yet  some  casual  re- 
miniscence of  better  days.  The 
sapphire  of  the  evening  sky,  in 
which  a  purple  cloud  silently  floats  ; 
the  darkness  of  solemn  trees,  which 
stand  as  mourning  mutes  around  the 
abode  of  death ;  the  earnest  intent 
of  the  grave-digging  nun,  throwing 
out  the  death-laden  mould  with  the 
earnestness  of  duty,  as  the  servant 
who,  in  George  Herbert's  poem, 
swept  a  room  to  the  glory  of  God, — 
these  are  the  only  remnants  of  that 
genius  which  obtained  recognition  in 
the  painting  of  "The  Huguenots" 
and  "  The  Order  of  Release." 

"Spring"  is  the  second  work  in 
which  Mr  Millais  has  condescended 
to  arrest  attention  by  the  ruin  of  his 
previous  reputation.  Spring — yes, 
spring  with  a  vengeance  —  in  the 
rank  growth  of  orchard  grass,  in  the 
heavy  profusion  of  apple-blossoms  ; 
spring  in  the  budding,  pouting, 
flowery  youth  of 'eight  young  maid- 
ens decked  with  garlands,  junketing, 
standing,  kneeling,  lying,  in  every 
possible  posture  of  awkward  unrest 
and  ill-humoured  discontent.  We 
have  often  heard  of  truth  versus 
beauty ;  but  that  even  being  now  a 
worn-out  novelty,  a  new  surprise  is 
sought  in  the  overthrow  of  both 
truth  and  beauty  conjoined.  Apple- 
blossoms  of  fourfold  their  natural 
size — an  execution  in  which  consci- 
entious labour  seems  designedly  set 
at  naught — are  strange  protests  com- 
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ing  from  a  man  who,  in  his  picture 
of  "  The  Huguenots,"  devoted,  it  is 
said,  three  months  to  the  painting  of 
a  brick  wall.  That  avowed  despisers 
of  beauty  should  at  length  degene- 
rate into  devoted  disciples  of  ugli- 
ness, is  perhaps  not  so  surprising. 
Yet  for  so  bold  and  so  bald  an  expo- 
sition of  the  theory,  few  probably 
will  have  found  themselves  prepared. 
Hair  moulded  of  ruddy  sand,  lying 
lank  upon  the  shoulders  as  dishevel- 
led rope-ends  ;  features  without  form 
or  delicacy ;  lips  poutingly  pettish,  re- 
produced in  eight  examples  of  this 
remarkable  family,  constitute  a  sis- 
terhood deliberately  dedicated  to  the 
ungraceful. 

With  these  two  desperate  works  we 
close  our  notice  of  a  school  which 
year  by  year  taxes  the  public  taste 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance. 
Starting,  some  seasons  now  gone  by, 
with  all  the  aspects  of  a  hostile  yet 
united  schism  from  the  old  estab- 
lished faith,  we  now  find  at  length 
internal  division  reigning  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  its. communion.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  seen  certain 
men  still  servilely  prostrated  and 
bound  down  to  the  mere  letter  and 
dead  detail  of  a  miscalled  nature, 
wholly  losing  its  larger  spirit,  and 
forgetful  of  that  greater  life  and 
glory  which  rule  within  the  elements. 
This  is  the  school  of  apple-trees  and 
cherry-blossoms — the  mere  dotting- 
in  of  primroses,  blue-bells,  and  fore- 
ground flowers,  at  the  dictation  of  a 
critic  whose  service  has  at  length  be- 
come an  insufferable  thraldom.  We 
protest  against  a  tyranny  which 
year  by  year  prostrates  the  strength 
of  our  rising  men,  and  has  gone  far 
to  blight  the  promise  of  our  English 
school.  Mr  Millais  has,  however,  at 
last  broken  loose  from  the  binding 
fetters,  but  with  a  reaction  so  despe- 
rate that  shipwreck  threatens  on  the 
further  shore.  In  this  secession  from 
the  bonds  of  the  once  sacred  "  bro- 
therhood," we  see  still  further  confu- 
sion falling  on  the  new  school,  now 
left  without  its  leader.  For  ourselves, 
in  this  reigning  discord,  we  would 
wish  to  inculcate  the  widest  tolera- 
tion. Nature,  like  heaven  itself,  has 
room  enough  and  to  spare.  Public 
taste,  too,  is  so  widely  various  as  not 
only  to  tolerate  but  demand  genius 
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the  most  various,  and  art  the  most 
diversified.  Let  every  school  of  art, 
then— every  manifestation  of  honest 
talent,  both  great  and  small — live  and 
prosper.  But  what  we  specially  re- 
gret is  this — that  men,  manifestly 
meant  to  embrace  the  universe, 
should  sell  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  within  their  souls  to  a  petty 
paltry  calling,  in  which  the  slowest 
and  the  weakest  intellects  must  ob- 
tain the  greatest  glory.  What  we 
condemn  most  strongly  is,  that  men 
richly  endowed,  as  Mr  Millais,  should, 
to  a  mistaken  and  pretended  truth, 
sacrifice  that  earthly,  nay,  heavenly 
beauty,  which,  under  the  sway  of 
graces  and  muses,  and  even  under 
the  later  revelation  of  angels,  has 
been  ever  the  brightest  heritage  of 
art. 

For  some  years  past,  the  strength 
of  the  English  school  has  been  placed 
on  record,  not  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  in  the  corridors, 
the  robing-rooins,  the  ante-chambers, 
and  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  Palace 
at  Westminster.  What  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  with  its  crowd  of 
four  thousand  statues,  has  been  to 
modern  Italian  sculpture,  the  new 
palace  at  Westminster,  with  its  sta- 
tues of  statesmen,  and  its  grand 
frescoes  commemorative  of  great 
deeds  in  English  history,  will  be- 
come to  our  national  school  of  art, 
giving  that  imperial  patronage  which 
has  ever,  through  incited  patriotism 
and  promised  fame,  stimulated  the 
artists  of  all  times  to  their  noblest 
works.  We  learn  from  the  reports 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  that  Mr 
Cope  has  received  orders  for  eight 
frescoes  in  the  Peers'  Corridor, 
and  Mr  Ward  a  similar  commission 
for  the  Commons'  Corridor.  Mr 
Dyce  has  already  executed  in  the 
Queen's  Robing-room  frescoes  taken 
from  the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  "The 
Virtues  of  Chivalry,"  "  Religion," 
"  Courtesy,"  "  Generosity,"  "  Mercy  " 
— works  which  the  Commissioners 
have  pronounced  as  "  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory, whether  regarded  in  their 
general  treatment,  or  as  examples  of 
the  method  of  fresco-painting."  In  the 
last  report  too  we  find  this  entry  : — 
"  We  propose,"  say  the  Commission- 
ers, "  to  commission  Daniel  Maclise, 
R.A.,  to  paint  in  fresco  one  of  the 


subjects  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  at  the 
price  of  one  thousand  pounds."  From 
the  seventh  report  we  find  that  the 
Commissioners  intend  to  devote  the 
Peers'  Robing-room    to    Scripture 
history.      This   hall  will    comprise 
three  large  and  six  smaller  compart- 
ments, two  measuring  20  feet  by  10 
feet,  the  third  measuring  22  feet,  also 
by  10  feet ;  and  the  six  smaller  com- 
partments 7  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
high.    "  Your  Committee,"  says  the 
report,  "  being  desirous  to  vary  the 
proposed  decorations,  and  conceiving 
that  Scripture  subjects,  as  affording 
scope  for  the  highest  style  of  design, 
and  as  being  especially  eligible  on 
other  grounds,  should  by  no  means 
be    excluded,  considered   that   the 
above-named  locality,  in  which  the 
principal  compartments  intended  for 
painting  are  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, would  be  well  adapted  for  such 
subjects.    Your  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  the  illustrations  should 
have  reference  to  the  idea  of  Justice 
on  earth,  and   its  development  in 
Law  and  Judgment,  and  that  the 
following  subjects  would  be  appro- 
priate."     These    subjects    embrace 
"Moses  bringing  down  the  Tables 
of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites,"  "  The 
Fall  of  Man,"  "  His  Condemnation 
to  Labour,"  "  The  Judgment  of  So- 
lomon," and  "  The  Vision  of  Daniel." 
From  the  last  report  we  learn  that 
the  large  cartoon  for  the  first  of  these 
subjects,  "  Moses  bringing  down  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,"  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr  Herbert,  to  "  the  entire 
satisfaction"  of  the  Commissioners. 
In  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
these  projected  or  already  accom- 
plished works,  taxing  the  energies  of 
our  best  artists,  the  reader  will  find 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  Royal  Academy,  for  this   and 
some  previous  years,  has  not  reflected 
the  strength  of  our  English  school. 
Yet    never  was    there    a   time    of 
greater  promise.    A  school  hitherto 
of  small  cabinet  limits,  subservient 
to  mere  private  domestic  wants,  will 
now  take  a  wider  range.   Our  artists 
will  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  our 
country's  glory ;  they  will  be  called 
upon  worthily  to  record  in  painted 
history  those  great  deeds,  those  tri^ 
umphs  of  war,  policy,  or  enterprise, 
through  which  now  at  leugth,  in  the 
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progression  of  the  centuries,  England 
finds  herself  free  in  constitution,  great 
in  commerce  and  in  wealth,  rich  in 
all  wherewith  civilisation  can  reward. 
A  task  more  glorious  than  thus  to 
emblazon  a  nation's  history  and  ho- 
nour in  the  palace  of  a  people's  legis- 
lation, has  never  yet  incited  painter's 
genius ;  and  henceforth  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  school  of  English  art  can 
rise  to  a  dignity  commensurate  with 
this  duty. 

But  there  are  pictures  fortunately 
in  the  present  Exhibition  which  give 
assurance  for  the  future.  Mr  Her- 
bert's "  Mary  Magdalen,"  a  study  for 
a  picture  of  "  The  Holy  Women  pass- 
ing at  Daybreak  the  Place  of  Cruci- 
fixion," belongs  to  that  earnest  and 
spiritual  school  from  whence  arose 
the  religious  works  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  the  grey  of  the  early 
morning,  and  with  spices  the  holy 
women  pass  the  place  of  crucifixion 
— deep  sorrow,  as  of  long  watching 
and  weeping,  is  seen  in  swollen  eye 
and  anguish  -  stricken  mouth;  yet 
grief  has  not  marred  a  beauty  which, 
though  shadowed,  still  shines  with 
spiritual  light.  The  careful  and 
serious  work  of  Mr  Dyce  belongs 
likewise  to  the  same  earnest  manner. 
"  The  Good  Shepherd,"  carrying  the 
lamb  in  His  bosom,  enters  by  the 
strait  gate  into  the  sheepfold.  The 
sheep  follow  in  His  steps,  for  they 
know  His  voice,  and  are  known  of 
Him.  This  work  is  fitly  raised  by  a 
severity  of  treatment  and  a  spiritu- 
ality of  type  above  the  ordinary 
aspect  and  incidents  of  actual  life. 
The  robes  are  long,  flowing,  and 
stately,  the  head  is  high  and  noble 
in  form,  the  features  are  cast  in  the 
purest  spiritual  type.  Jt  is  an  ideal 
art,  arising,  like  religion  itself,  from 
an  aspiration  of  the  soul,  seeking  a 
perfection  not  fully  realised  on  earth. 

Of  the  works  executed  by  other 
Academicians,  more  onerously  en- 
gaged, as  we  have  said,  elsewhere, 
we  must  take  some  passing  notice. 
Mr  Maclise,  in  "  The  Poet  to  his 
Wife,"  gives  some  indication  of  his 
accustomed  merit  and  his  well-known 
mannerism.  In  Mr  Cope's  "  Cordelia" 
we  are  treated  to  a  refined  drawing- 
room  picture  of  bright  colours  and 
pleasing  forms,  where  delicate  beauty* 
is  the  type  of  innocence,  and  liquid 
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tearful  eyes  the  token  of  suffering. 
Mr  Ward,  too,  in  his  small  and  care- 
ful picture,  "  Marie  Antoinette  listen- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Accusation,"  recalls 
the  remembrance  of  honoured  works, 
and  shows  the  full  vigour  of  well- 
known  powers.  Of  other  men  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  that  we  should 
speak,  just  because  nothing  new  re- 
mains to  be  added  to  long-reiterated 
commendation.  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
and  Landseer  are  among  the  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  we  could  only  desire, 
were  it  possible,  that  their  essentially 
British  art  could  last  as  long  as 
British  liberties.  Of  course  Mr 
Stanfield  is  still  master  of  the  sea, 
fearing  no  foreign  invasion  ;  Mr 
Roberts  still  rows  his  gondola  at 
Venice,  as  if  no  hostile  fleet  lay  be- 
yond the  Lido  ;  and  Sir  Edwin  paints 
deer  and  dogs,  knowing  that  no  talk 
of  war  can  lessen  the  love  for  Eng- 
lish sport.  When  to  this  we  add  that 
the  sheep  and  cattle  of  Mr  Cooper 
still  repose  under  the  shade  of  trees 
or  in  the  glow  of  sunset;  that  Mr 
Frank  Stone,  ever  young  in  perennial 
love,  still  indulges  in  the  soft  sickli- 
ness  of  a  lachrymose  sentiment;  that 
at  least  one  painter  has  again  induced 
Milton  to  do  accustomed  duty  in  dic- 
tating poems  to  wife  and  daughters, 
with  all  the  variety  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  now  susceptible ; — when  to  all 
this  we  assign  even  more  than  usual 
space  to  portraiture — beauties  at  bal- 
conies, statesmen  at  columns,  ladies 
with  vases  of  flowers  backed  by  hack- 
nied  background  of  ponderous  cur- 
tains, we  have  probably  said  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to 
place  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  Exhi- 
bition by  no  means  remarkable  for 
unaccustomed  merit. 

Yet  we  are  doing  some  injustice  to 
an  Academy  which,  with  all  its  short- 
comings, must  still  be  accepted  as  the 
great  event  of  the  current  year.  The 
names  of  Creswick,  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
and  Landseer,  of  Ward,  Maclise, 
Cope,  Herbert,  and  Dyce,  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Others  yet 
remain  who  have  this  year  appar- 
ently made  some  effort  to  surpass 
themselves.  Mr  Pickersgill  exhibits 
two  works  of  more  than  usual  ambi- 
tion, and  more  than  ordinary  success. 
In  the  present  material,  literal,  and 
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purely  naturalistic  aspect  of  our  Eng- 
lish school,  when  every  head  must 
be  an  actual  portrait,  and  every 
object  be  marked  by  the  literal 
fidelity  of  a  photograph,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  the  more  ideal  and 
imaginative  efforts  of  Mr  Pickersgill 
should  meet  with  some  disparage- 
ment. His  "Warrior  Poets  of  the 
South  contending  in  Song,"  whatever 
be  its  defects,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  deliberate  and  successful  of  pro- 
tests against  the  existing  tendencies 
of  our  schools.  We  hold  it  to  be  no 
reproach  that  the  rich,  sumptuous  col- 
ouring of  Venice,  the  sensitiveand  vol- 
iiptuous  beauty  of  Giorgione,  the  De- 
cameron picnics  of  a  poetic  romance, 
should  find  some  sympathetic  re- 
sponse in  the  genius  of  England. 
We  can  admire  the  painstaking 
plodding  of  a  simple  art  dedicated 
to  a  cottage  peasantry,  but  imagina- 
tion also  loves  to  revel  in  glowing 
phantoms  of  an  ideal  beauty,  fair 
maidens,  luscious  in  the  first  blush  of 
glowing  youth,  decked  in  the  lustrous 
glitte_r  of  richest  robes,  heads  gently 
bending  to  the  sweet  sound  of  song, 
hands  sensitive  to  the  dying  cadence, 
and  soft  to  the  touch  of  amorous  love. 
This  picture,  then,  though  somewhat 
conventional,  belongs  to  a  pleasing 
poetic  style,  leading  the  fancy  from 
the  actual  walks  of  daily  life  far  away 
into  the  fabled  land  of  song.  Some- 
what allied  in  school  is  Mr  Watt's 
"  Isabella,"  a  refined  poetic  head — a 
sufficiently  close  nature  study  ele- 
vated to  an  ideal  beauty.  Mr  Dob- 
son's  "  Archers  of  Judah,"  likewise, 
though  not  one  of  his  best  works,  is 
still  commendable  as  belonging  to 
that  careful  school,  not  unmindful 
of  Italian  beauty  and  tradition,  which 
seeks  for  an  elevation  above  the  ways 
of  common  life.  Mr  Goodall,  too,  is 
this  year  specially  great,  if  not  in  the 
manner  of  Italian  art,  at  least  with 
the  advantage  of  a  well-chosen  Italian 
subject.  "  Felice  Ballarin  reciting 
Tasso  to  the  People  of  Chioggia"  has 
been  deservedly  one  of  the  chosen 
favourites  of  the  present  season. 
Felice  Ballarin,  with  raised  hand  and 
with  somewhat  of  Italian  fervour, 
recites  to  eager  listeners  those  echoes 
which  Byron  tells  us  in  Venice  are 
no  more.  There  is  unity  of  purpose, 
yet  every  variety  of  character,  in  the 
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gathered  audience.  The  colouring 
is  rich,  as  of  a  subdued  lustre  lighted 
up  by  the  sparkle  of  sunshine.  With 
all  the  picturesque  advantages  of 
Italian  costume,  the  quickness  and 
intensity  of  Italian  character,  some 
heads  eagerly  drinking  in  every 
thought,  others  gaping  in  stupid 
wonder,  this  work,  without  actually 
rising  to  the  highest  rank,  has  yet 
deservedly  obtained  the  attention 
due  to  a  telling  subject  skilfully 
treated.  The  two  southern  penin- 
sulas have  long  been  both  the  battle 
and  the  sketching  ground  of  Europe. 
Whenever  politicians  need  a  griev- 
ance, or  painters  a  subject,  they  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  go  either  to 
Italy  or  to  Spain,  where  they  at  once 
find  just  what  they  want.  Thus  Mr 
Phillip  takes  us  once  again  to  the  land 
of  flirting  fans  and  witching  eyes,  and 
in  his  somewhat  trivial  and  purpose- 
less picture,  "The  Huff,"  treats  us 
with  two  bouncing  black-eyed  Span- 
ish beauties,  sumptuously  decked  in 
silk,  and  flowered  shawl  of  wondrous 
fringe  and  fabric.  We  only  regret 
that  perhaps  the  best  bit  of  painting 
on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  should 
take  for  its  subject  trivialities  of 
dress  ranking  with  the  flounced 
flutter  of  Parisian  fashion. 

But  subjects  pretending  to  a  higher 
purpose  have  not  always  the  advan- 
tage of  painting  and  treatment  equal- 
ly dexterous.  Mr  Egg's  "  Eight 
before  Naseby "  is  a  brown  leathery 
moonlight  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
silvery  sentiment — a  Cromwell  on 
his  knees  asking  God,  as  we  natur- 
ally supposed,  to  save  him  from  his 
friends,  including  the  present  paint- 
er. Our  English  art  loves  to  dwell 
on  the  picturesque  accidents  and 
circumstances  of  religion,  instead  of 
reaching  to  its  inward  spirituality 
or  essence.  In  this  it  differs  wholly 
from  the  great  religious  school  of 
Italy.  It  paints  Covenanters  on 
Scottish  moor,  Pilgrim  Fathers  on 
the  distant  western  shore,  throwing 
in  the  shadowing  sorrow  of  exile, 
driven  from  a  loved  home,  rather 
than  the  brightening  light  of  a  new 
spiritual  life.  Mr  Faed's  "  Sunday 
in  the  Backwoods"  is  a  most  favour- 
able example  of  this  homeish  senti- 
"ment  hallowed  into  "  practical  piety" 
— a  kind  of  Wilkie  school  of  art 
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baptised  into  a  sort  of  camp-meeting 
religion,  painted  in  a  plain  honest 
way,  heartfelt  and  earnest,  with  a 
practical  Scottish  eyelooking  lovingly 
on  the  life  which  now  is,  while  it 
provides  wisely  for  a  life  which  is  to 
come.  In  English  art  the  State 
naturally  goes  hand-in-hand  with  re- 
ligion, and  thus  trial  by  jury  has  long 
been  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitu- 
tional faith  and  pictorial  resources  of 
the  British  people.  Mr  Solomon's 
well-known  picture  of  a  past  year, 
"  Waiting  for  the  Verdict,"  now 
finds  its  final  issue  in  the  companion 
work  "Not  Guilty."  This  picture, 
sufficiently  vigorous  and  telling, 
shares,  however,  the  proverbial  fate 
attendant  on  the  continuation  of  a 
once-told  story.  The  mind  wrought 
into  the  threatening  fear  of  a  tragic 
doom,  the  plot  once  marshalled  for 
effect,  each  repeated  echo  palls  upon 
the  ear,  and  what  ought  to  end 
in  climax  necessarily  falls  into  an 
expiring  decadence.  The  same  fate 
has  likewise  befallen  Mr  O'N  oil's 
"  Home  Again,"  the  companion 
picture  to  the  "  Eastward  Ho  ! " 
of  the  last  season.  The  faces  and 
the  figures  which  a  year  ago  clam- 
bered up  the  side  of  the  out- 
bound ship,  are  here  seen  streaming 
down  upon  their  return.  The  tears 
shed  over  the  lost  mingle  with  the 
rapture  of  the  welcome  home.  The 
painting  is  vigorous,  yet  both  in 
spectator  and  artist  is  wanting  that 
ardour  which  first  inspiration  gives. 
In  art,  moreover,  a  creature  of  the 
imagination,  the  fear  and  the  hope 
of  an  untold  future  are  more  potent 
than  the  prescribed  limits  of  a  known 
result. 

We  have  as  yet  made  no  mention 
of  a  man  over  whose  gentle  memory 
the  grave  has  now  cast  its  shadow. 
Mr  Leslie's  pictures  of  the  present 
year,  "Hotspur  and  Lady  Percy," 
and  b<  Jeanie  Deans  and  Queen  Caro- 
line," showed  somewhat  painfully  the 
growing  weakness  of  waning  powers. 
He  had  already  reached  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  and  declining  health  had 
cast  the  pallor  of  a  sicklied  hue  and 
the  feebleness  of  a  faltering  hand  over 
his  later  works.  Fortunately,  both 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery  and  at  South 
Kensington,  in  such  pictures  as  "  My 
Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wad- 
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man,"  "  Sancho  Panza,"  "  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,"  with  other  well- 
known  subjects,  the  nation  possesses 
works  whose  immortality  lies  beyond 
the  touch  of  sickness  or  of  death. 
For  refined  sentiment  pointed  by 
quiet  satire ;  for  gentle  comedy 
where  the  loud  laugh  seldom  enters  ; 
for  polite  polished  manners  of  studied 
stately  propriety,  betraying  yet  some 
pardonable  weakness  quietly  to  be 
enjoyed  all  alone  by  spectators  not 
whispering  a  word — for  these  delicate 
subtleties  of  art  the  name  of  Leslie 
will  be  long  remembered.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  in  thus  de- 
scending to  amuse  by  comedy,  he 
could  yet  improve  mankind  in  purity 
and  sentiment. 

On  entering  the  French  Exhibi- 
tion, we  come  upon  a  fresh  nation- 
ality, and  are  at  once  specially  struck 
with  the  sobriety,  and  we  may 
say  propriety,  of  colour  and  effect. 
The  French  Exhibition,  as  contrasted 
with  our  own  Eoyal  Academy,  affords 
repose  for  the  eye,  calm  neutrality 
of  colour,  softness  of  outline  merg- 
ing into  the  haze  of  obscure  dis- 
tance, with,  at  the  same  time,  a 
total  absence  of  the  Millais  school 
of  gravediggers,  and  Mr  Ruskin's 
missal-painters  of  cherry-blossoms. 
French  art,  however,  of  course  em- 
braces the  usual  diversity  of  sub- 
ject and  of  manner,  corresponding 
with  the  ever-varying  aspects  of 
individual  character  and  taste.  The 
Naturalistic  school,  for  example,  is 
strong  in  such  works  as  Brion's 
"  Raft  upon  the  Rhine,"  and  Mr 
Knaus's  "  Bavarian  Policeman  ar- 
raigning a  Camp  of  Gypsies."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  school  of  a  re- 
fined and  ideal  spiritualism  will  be 
at  least  remembered,  if  now  no  longer 
seen,  in  the  works  of  Ary  Schefier, 
an  honoured  name  lost  during  the 
past  year  from  the  ranks  of  French 
and  European  art.  High  art  is  re- 
presented by  M.  Charles  Louis  Mul- 
ler  in  a  picture  taken  from  the  tragic 
fate  of  Marie  Antoinette,  an  artist 
still  better  known  in  Paris  as  the 
painter  of  the  grand  historic  picture 
in  the  Luxembourg,  "The  Summons 
of  Victims  in  the  Reign  of  Terror," 
and  yet  more  recently,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  a  fresco  ceiling  in  the  state 
apartments  of  the  Louvre,  commemo- 
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rative  of  the  dawn  and  development 
of  civilisation  under  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  dynasty  of 
Napoleon.  Couture,  too,  sends  a 
small  copy  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pictures  executed  in  modern  times, 
"  The  Romans  of  the  Decadence,"  so 
remarkable  for  its  drawing,  composi- 
tion, supreme  knowledge,  and  skilful 
treatment,  in  all  of  which  the  French 
school  is  avowedly  unrivalled.  In 
light  elegant  subjects  of  the  toilet  and 
the  drawing-room,  often  the  mere  ex- 
cuse for  silks,  satins,  and  high  finish, 
Chavet's  "  Chess-Players,"  and  Plas- 
san's  "  Bouquet,"  attain  perhaps,  in 
that  department,  all  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  desired.  The  domestic  hum- 
ble walks  of  simple  poverty  cannot, 
of  course,  be  confided  to  better  hands 
than  Edward  Frere,  whose  "  Cut 
Finger,"  and  "  Evening  Prayer,"  are 
probably  now  as  well  known  in  Eng- 
land as  in  France.  In  landscape 
nature,  Lambinet,  an  accepted  Eng- 
lish favourite,  is  equally  rustic,  unpre- 
tending, and  simple.  And  lastly 
Leys,  a  name  likewise  honoured  in 
the  arts,  takes  us,  in  his  "  Early  Days 
of  the  Reformation,"  far  back  into 
the  quaint  heartfelt  times  of  Van 
Eyck  and  Albert  Durer.  Thus  do 
we  see  that  French  art  is  a  world 
complete  withio  itself,  comprising 
every  aspect  of  thought  sacred  or 
secular — a  world  of  conflict  and  of 
battle  between  opposing  schools,  all 
growing  up  and  nurtured  together  as 
tares  and  wheat  in  one  great  field, 
the  evil  warring  against  the  good, 
and  all,  it  may  be,  working  together 
for  some  great  end. 

We  have  recently  spent  some 
hours  in  the  examination  of  the  well- 
nigh  four  thousand  works  by  living 
artists  this  year  exhibited  in  Paris. 
Some,  after  the  traditions  of  the 
French  school,  are  monstrous  in  mere 
magnitude  ;  many  to  the  last  degree 
extravagant — a  failing  common  to 
French  genius ;  others,  of  course, 
without  genius  altogether  ;  and, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  the  present  medio- 
crity of  French  art  under  the  second 
Empire  contrasts  with  those  days  of 
liberty,  eloquence,  and  expansive 
genius,  when  Gnizot,  Cousin,  Ville- 
main,  and  others,  led  the  van  of  philo- 
sophy and  literature,  and  Delaroche, 
Sehefler,  Ingres,  with  other  men  now 
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no  longer  before  the  public,  gave  to 
the  French  school  of  art  a  supremacy 
over  Europe.  Yet  we  must  confess 
that  we  never  enter  an  Exhibition  of 
French  works,  even  now  in  their  com- 
parative decadence,  without  being  con- 
scious of  a  vigour,  breadth,  and  clever 
versatility,  which  seem  specially  the 
gift  of  that  nation.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  French  succeed  in 
everything  they  attempt.  Horace 
Vernet  and  Yvon  paint  pictures  from 
thirty  to  sixty  feet  long,  while  Meis- 
sonier,  Plassan,  and  Chavet,  concen- 
trate their  more  detailed  genius  on 
the  high  finish  of  a  few  square  inches. 
Even  the  small  but  select  Exhibition 
in  Pall-Mall  may  teach  our  English 
school  many  an  unaccustomed  les- 
son. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we 
may  learn  even  simplicity  from  these 
consummate  masters  of  artifice.  How 
simple  and  unobtrusive  are  the  hum- 
ble works  of  Edward  Frere,  how  sub- 
dued and  tender  with  the  delicate 
greys  and  dusky  hues  in  which  pov- 
erty and  the  cottage  home  are  fit- 
tingly clad.  Lambinet,  again,  who 
has  been  claimed  as  a  French  pre- 
Raphaelite — what  gentle  repose,  what 
healthful  healing  to  the  eye,  in  the 
simple  modest  nature,  in  the  retiring 
bashfulness  of  shadowy  greys,  which, 
in  his  small  landscape  pictures,  seem 
to  upbraid  our  modern  English  school 
of  skies  as  of  a  consuming  firma- 
ment, and  figures  as  if  caught  from 
the  furnace  of  Abednego.  Then  we 
pass  from  unconscious  simplicity  to 
works  of  an  affectation  peculiarly 
French,  somewhat  between  the  art- 
less and  the  artful ;  nature  waver- 
ing inconstantly  from  a  semi-nude 
simplicity  of  toilet,  to  the  full- 
flounced  fashion  of  the  drawing- 
room.  Anon  in  ever-varying  mood, 
seized  by  a  fresh  caprice,  forsaking 
epicurean  elegance,  a  desperate 
plunge  is  made  into  the  wilderness 
of  rude  untamed  nature.  In  Brion's 
"  Raft  upon  the  Rhine,"  for  example, 
we  descend  to  the  level  of  a  lower 
nature — men  vigorous  in  arm,  and 
rough  in  garb,  contending  against  the 
elements  • —  a  work  handled  with  a 
certain  slap  and  dash,  marked  by 
broad  yet  pointed  character,  with  all 
that  reckless  effrontery  of  genius 
which  our  more  staid  English  pro- 
priety seldom  permits. 
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The  French  again,  unlike  our  Eng- 
lish school,  are  not  afraid  of  a  low- 
toned  picture.  Leys'  "Scene  from 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp  "  is  shadowed 
by  the  deep  solemnity  of  a  Rem- 
brandt manner.  Briou's  picture  is 
dusky  in  the  obscure  grey  of  morn- 
ing. Knaus's  "  Gypsy  Encampment" 
is  sheltered  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
veiled  from  the  piercing  eye  of  day, 
as  if  darkness  kindly  shielded  deeds 
which  dare  not  face  the  light.  And, 
lastly,  Rosa  Bonheur's  small  but  ex- 
quisite work,  "  Sheep "  bleating  up- 
on the  sedgy  heath,  is  luminous  in 
subdued  light,  toned  down  to  the 
modest  sobriety  of  nature.  "  Early 
Days  of  the  Reformation,"  by  Leys, 
in  many  respects  the  most  memorable 
work  of  the  present  season,  may  like- 
wise teach  a  lesson,  and  serve  as  a 
contrast  to  many  masters  in  our 
English  school.  It  is  a  solemn  low- 
toned  picture,  of  shadowed  dusky 
colour,  somewhat  hard  and  austere, 
purposely  taking  the  spectator  back 
to  the  art  of  Albert  Durer  and  the 
garb  and  the  times  of  the  German 
Reformation.  Wiesseling,  the  car- 
penter of  Antwerp,  is  expounding 
the  Scriptures  to  eager  listeners  come 
together  by  stealth.  Every  counte- 
nance is  marked  by  conscientious 
earnest  truth-seeking  ;  an  expression 
which  is  indeed  carried  throughout 
the  picture  by  the  artist's  careful  and 
truthful  execution.  It  is,  indeed, 
both  in  art-treatment  and  in  subject, 
a  work  of  Christian  humility.  We 
stand  in  the  midst  of  good,  unselfish, 
unostentatious  people,  simply  clad  in 
modest  colours,  as  if  they  thought 
little  of  the  outward  adorning  of  the 
body,  steadfastly  seeking  to  know 
the  truth,  and  henceforth  to  conform 
their  lives  according  to  its  teach- 
ings. What  a  contrast  in  the  humble 
subordination  of  this  work  to  the 
ostentatious  and  flagrant  excess  of 
our  English  pre-Raphaelite  pictures, 
where  every  colour  strives  to  kill 
and  blind  its  neighbour ;  where  every 
detail,  instead  of  bashfully  retiring 
into  shadow,  protrudes  its  small  con- 
ceit. We  have  found,  then,  that 
French  art  is  marked  by  moods  and 
manners  which,  to  our  English  eyes, 
at  once  pronounce  the  boundaries  of 
a  foreign  school.  Of  its  thorough 
and  well-grounded  instruction  there 
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can  be  no  question.  In  drawing  it  is 
matchless,  even  in  its  rough  careless- 
ness showing  unwonted  power.  In 
action  it  has  the  facile  movement  of 
a  people  ever  restless  for  adventure. 
Even  in  its  proverbial  abandon  it 
observes  at  least  the  laws  imposed 
by  artistic  effect.  Only  in  one  thing 
does  it  sin  most  grievously.  It  pos- 
sesses no  conscience,  knows  no  pro- 
griety,  and  too  often  seeks  from 
atan  a  demon  inspiration. 
Water-colour  art  may  be  considered 
as  a  school  standing  apart  from  all 
others.  To  French  art  it  constitutes, 
both  in  material  and  treatment,  a 
marked  contrast.  Even  after  our 
English  school  of  oils,  as  represented 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  two  gal- 
leries of  water-colour  drawings  afford 
a  quiet  grateful  retreat,  where  the -eye 
may  rest  from  the  persecution  of 
fiery  colour,  where  good  taste  is  no 
longer  insulted  by  ungainly  forms, 
but  reposes  in  the  satisfied  enjoy- 
ment of  nature-loving  beauty.  At 
the  present  moment  especially  it  is . 
fortunate  that  in  water-colours  it  is 
not  easy  to  be  so  decidedly  disagree- 
able as  in  oils.  Broad  liquid  washes 
reduce  to  pleasing  unity  and  well- 
toned  harmony;  the  frequently  too 
obtrusive  detail  of  modern  oil-paint- 
ing is  foreign  to  a  medium  of  tran- 
sparent colour  chiefly  relying  on  har- 
mony and  purity  of  tone  and  breadth 
of  general  effect.  Thus,  while  the 
confines  of  disgust  are  narrowed,  the 
power  to  please  and  to  minister  to 
refined  and  delicate  delight  is  with- 
out limitation.  Gigantic  size  of  sur- 
face, colossal  proportion  of  human 
figure,  are  not  suited  to  the  material ; 
and  just  as  the  highest  walks  are 
closed  both  to  ambition  and  extra- 
vagance, is  the  painter  induced  to 
rely  on  the  refinements  and  delica- 
cies of  his  art,  content  to  be  simple 
and  beautiful  and  tranquil,  to  look 
upon  nature  as  a  poem  of  tuneful 
cadence,  musical  and  harmonious — 
a  song  to  the  affections. 

Of  the  New  Society  it  is  perhaps 
not  necessary  that  we  should  say 
much.  We  can  only  hope  that  our 
readers  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
its  merits  as  not  to  need  our  detailed 
description.  In  the  eye  of  criticism 
the  Gallery  is  perhaps  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  somewhat  too  ambitious 
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painting  of  subjects  which  the  paint- 
ers themselves  have  never  seen.  Mr 
Warren,  for  example,  delights  in  twi- 
light dreams  among  the  Pyramids, 
which  he  has  never  visited.  Mr 
Rowbotham,  again,  is  ever  and  anon 
in  imagination  crossing  the  Alps  to 
paint  the  beauties  of  Italy,  which  yet 
he  has  never  seen  with  bodily  eye. 
In  like  manner  Mr  Corbould  rejoices 
in  his  gorgeous  "  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,"  an  impossible  ideal  which 
not  even  his  imagination  has  actually 
seized— figures  standing  in  an  inde- 
finite somewhere  between  the  region 
of  phantom  ghosts,  and  the  dummies 
of  lay-figures  stuffed  with  sawdust 
and  shavings,  all  stippled  up  to  that 
last  excess  of  finish  in  which  intellect 
finds  itself  annihilated.  Doubtless 
these  works  have  all  a  merit  which 
will  fairly  secure  them  from  oblivion ; 
but  they  belong  to  the  style  of  a  false 
ideal,  which,  in  the  present  conflict 
of  the  schools,  must  either  take  a 
timely  retreat  into  naturalism,  or 
save  itself  by  soaring  into  that  true 
and  high  ideal  which  demands  both 
closer  study  and  wider  generalisation. 
The  New  Society  of  Water-Colours  is, 
however,  redeemed  from  the  stigma 
of  the  vaguely  visionary  by  such 
works  as  those  exhibited  by  Messrs 
Bennett,  Cook,  and  Warren  junior. 
The  oaks,  ferns,  and  forests  of  Mr 
Bennett,  pure  and  transparent,  free 
from  all  intrusion  of  opaque,  have 
long  been  known  to  all  frequenters 
of  this  Exhibition.  Mr  Warren 
junior,  taking  up  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent line,  is  so  minute  and  detailed 
that  his  studied  trees  have  been 
taken  for  copied  photographs.  His 
opaque  colour  is  laid  on  in  thick  sub- 
stance ;  and  thus  what  he  gains  in 
detail  he  loses  in  quality  and  tone. 
His  works,  however,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently wonderful,  merit  all  the  suc- 
cess which  they  have  so  fortunately 
found.  The  ever-lovely  drawings  of 
Mr  Cook  now  urge  additional  claim 
upon  our  notice  ;  they  come  before 
us  as  his  final  leave-taking  of  the 
world  from  which  death  has  now 
snatched  him.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  first  he  came  before  the  London 
public,  and  at  once  claimed  a  favour- 
able notice  by  the  exquisite  tone  and 
glow,  the  refined  sentiment  and 
poetry,  for  which  his  works  have 


always  been  conspicuous.  In  the 
present  Exhibition  his  double  ren- 
dering of  the  same  subject  under 
the  contrasted  aspect  of  "  The  Close 
of  Day"  and  "  Summer  Morning" — the 
one  glowing  in  golden  sunset,  the 
other  grey  in  the  early  mist — have  all 
the  tenderness  and  tone  which  can 
well  be  won  from  the  spirit  that 
dwells  in  nature. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society,  notwithstanding  Mr 
Buskin's  pronounced  doom  of  "steady 
descent,"  is,  we  think,  admitted  by 
general  consent  to  have  been  the 
most  satisfactory  Exhibition  of  the 
year.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  union 
of  those  merits  which  we  have  al- 
ready designated  as  belonging  to 
water-colour  art,  as  well  as  for  that 
individual  diversity  which  belongs  to 
men  who  enter  upon  the  study  of 
nature  with  bold  independence.  On 
looking  round  the  room,  for  example, 
we  cannot  discover  that  Turner,  or 
Front,  or  Copley  Fielding  has  left 
behind  a  school  of  deliberate  imita- 
tors. Even  Cox,  so  recently  lost 
from  the  ranks  of  art,  has  no  one  to 
take  his  vacant  place  ;  and  Mr  Hunt 
in  his  "  Bird's  Nest  and  Primroses," 
and  his  "  Pine- Apple  and  Grapes," 
stands  almost  alone.  This  manly  in- 
dependence— more  or  less  to  be  found 
among  all  the  exhibitors  in  this 
Gallery — does  not,  we  think,  betray 
any  lurking  taint  of  untimely  deca- 
dence. It  is,  indeed,  perhaps  the 
chiefest  fault  of  this  almost  perfect 
Gallery  that  the  majority  of  the  men, 
without  either  descent  or  marked 
progression,  are  still  doing  from  year 
to  year  just  what  they  have  always 
done  before.  Mr  Topham  is  soft, 
shadowy,  and  refined,  giving  us  ex- 
actly so  much  of  Spanish  nationality 
as  is  agreeable  to  English  tastes. 
Mr  Frederick  Tayler  is  still  among 
Scottish  mountains,  lakes,  and  glens, 
wrapping  his  genius  in  Highland 
mists  and  clannish  tartan.  Mr  Cox 
still,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  life, 
washed  and  blotted  and  splashed  in 
greys,  grandly  but  vaguely.  Mr  Gas- 
tineau  soars  ambitiously  among  the 
tumult  of  sky  and  mountain.  Mr 
Harding,  with  firmer  hand  and  more 
purposed  knowledge,  throws  Alps 
into  distance,  and  torrent  boulders 
into  foreground,  composing  grandly 
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with  all  the  ingenious  contrivance 
of  a  consummate  workman.  And, 
lastly,  Mr  Richardson  at  Sorrento, 
in  the  bay  of  blue  seas  and  lateen 
sails,  and  convent  summits,  is  ever 
perennial  in  the  sunny  poetry  of  the 
South. 

The  picture  of  highest  intent  is 
Mr  Burton's  "Widow  of  Wohlm," 
kneeling  upon  church  floor,  prayer- 
book  in  hand,  the  little  daughter  of 
childlike  innocence  and  beauty  by 
her  side.  The  manner  is  evidently 
closely  founded  upon  the  early  Flem- 
ish school  of  Van  Eyck.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  head  and  hands,  the  cast 
of  the  drapery,  the  whole  attitude 
and  purpose,  indicate  severe  and  care- 
ful study.  Though  small,  there  is 
not  another  picture  of  the  year  which 
can  assert  stronger  claim  to  the  high 
dignity  of  art.  Then  for  subtle  har- 
mony of  colour,  turn  to  that  work 
of  exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement, 
"  The  Pet,"  by  Mr  Alfred  Fripp. 
How  daintily  do  mother  and  child 
and  goat  trip  along  the  mountain 
path ;  how  the  blue  of  distant  sky  and 
mountain,  the  golden  autumn  brown 
of  heath-strewn  ferns,  find  a  harmo- 
nious response  in  rustic  peasant, 
so  that  mountain,  sky,  heath,  and 
figures  are  all  blended  into  harmoni- 
ous concert  of  delicate  and  delicious 
colour.  Among  the  few  works  which 
we  can  stop  to  mention,  Mr  Duncan's 
"  Life-Boat"  must  not  be  forgotten. 
It  is  a  scene  of  that  clash  and  crash  of 
elements  wherein  life  and  death  are 
contending  for  mastery — the  wreck 
beaten  upon  distant  shore  by  wave 
and  wind — the  life-boat  on  the  nearer 
sands  dragged  seaward  to  the  rescue. 
No  man  has  studied  with  greater 
care  the  inconstant  curves  of  the 
stormy  sea,  dancing  and  dashing 
with  mad  delight,  rushing  and  roar- 
ing upon  rock  and  shore  in  waves 
which  boldly  charge  in  with  fury, 
and  then  steal  away  in  fear.  From 
scenes  of  ocean  let  us  pass  to  moun- 
tain masses,  solid  and  resistless,  as 
painted  by  Mr  Newton.  For  the 
minute  anatomy  and  articulation  of 
mountain  ranges,  the  inward  skeleton 
of  rock  protruding  through  the  cloth- 
ing verdure  of  heath  and  herbage, 
these  studies  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. His  "  First  Approach  of 
Winter"  on  the  hills  of  Inverness, 
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with  their  covering  of  light  snow 
blowing  in  the  wind,  dust-like  against 
the  sky— so  thin  that  it  lies  as  fila- 
gree tracery  between  the  ribs  of  the 
dark  rock — has  deservedly  been  re- 
garded as  a  marvel  of  close  nature- 
study.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  detailed  truth  inau- 
gurated under  the  new  school, — a 
detail  here  fortunately  made  subor- 
dinate to  general  grandeur  of  effect. 
The  drawings  of  Mr  William  Turner 
of  Oxford,  on  the  contrary — a  name 
which,  merely  as  a  name,  seems  to 
secure  at  once  Mr  Ruskin's  inordi- 
nate commendation — these  drawings 
of  Mr  Turner,  by  no  means  an  inhe- 
ritor of  the  greater  Turner's  genius, 
degenerate  year  by  year  into  that 
utter  feebleness  of  hand,  that  child- 
ish detail  of  finish,  which  recently 
have  become  the  more  certain  means 
of  securing  the  master's  praise. 

Of  the  collected  works  of  David 
Cox  we  had  thus  written  : — "  Here 
is  one  of  the  veterans  of  art,  belong- 
ing already  almost  to  the  past,  ar- 
rived at  that  period  of  life  when 
great  men  review  their  labours,  and 
begin  to  write  down  autobiographies. 
This  exhibition  may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  almost  biographical,  the 
works  here  put  on  record  being  some- 
thing between  thoughts  written  and 
deeds  enacted,  the  illustrated  sum- 
mary of  a  long  life  of  loving  labour." 
We  had  written  thus  much  in  our 
note-book  when  the  news  came  that 
David  Cox  had  died,  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  days,  at  his  residence  near 
Birmingham,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  His  latest  work  indeed,  at 
the  old  Water- Colour  Exhibition 
of  the  present  year,  is  as  the  expir- 
ing tumult  of  a  passion  strong  even 
in  death.  A  torrent  of  resistless 
roar  tumbles  through  rocks  abrupt, 
from  the  rude  mountain  and  the 
mossy  wild.  Here,  denying  himself 
the  allurement  of  sunshine  or  of 
colour,  he  is  content  to  be  grandly 
grey,  revelling  in  the  hell  of  waters, 
reducing  nature  to  second  chaos.  We 
all  know  this  master's  large  broad 
sweep  of  a  full  brush,  held  in  a  loose 
hand,  which  of  late  years  has  failed 
to  define  forms,  recording  only  light 
and  shade  in  its  plays  across  the 
landscape,  or  the  shadowy  cloud  as 
it  floats  in  the  liquid  sky.  In  the 
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Exhibition,  however,  of  his  collected 
works,  we  find  that  the  drawings  of 
his  better  period  were  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct and  definite  in  the  statement  of 
forms  and  facts.  In  the  "Vale  of 
'Clywd"  we  come  upon  wheat-sheaves 
and  gleaners,  and  harvest-cart,  and 
round  massive  trees,  leading  however 
at  length  into  that  wide  distant  field 
of  the  unknown,  in  which  even 
landscape  art  is  at  length  lost  in  un- 
explored infinity.  Here  we  have 
great  effects  produced  apparently  by 
slight  means,  vast  things  shadowed 
forth  dimly,  which  we  see  but  in  part, 
needing,  if  we  may  so  say,  even  here 
in  art  the  eye  of  faith.  In  this  utter- 
ance more  seems  intended  than  is 
actually  told.  Looking  at  the  stilly 
greys,  we  seem  as  it  were  to  be  list- 
ening to  low  whispers.  The  far  dis- 
tance slumbers,  and  is  all  but  lost  in 
far-off  sky;  upon  the  nearer  mountain- 
side trees  dream  in  uncertain  light; 
and  then,  as  we  draw  still  nearer  to 
foreground  life,  there  is  as  it  were  a 
morning  awakening,  falling  again  fit- 
fully into  sleep,  and  losing  itself  in 
deeper  shadow,  till  at  length  we 
reach  the  foreground,  and  find  the 
day  fully  awakened,  boys  actually 
gathering  blackberries  in  the  hedges, 
and  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle  driven  to  pasture.  Never  was 
the  power  and  resource  of  modest 
grey  so  deeply  and  so  touchingly  felt. 
It  is  like  the  voice,  gentle  and  low, 
which  finds  its  way  where  the  loud 
shout  or  the  glaring  colour  cannot 
enter.  The  ear  and  the  eye  alike  hang 
on  the  modulations  of  low  tones ; 
the  faltering  voice  and  the  timid 
hand  tremble  in  emotion  till  we  feel 
the  melting  touch  of  nature.  The 
loss  of  a  man  like  this,  who  walked 
so  humbly  and  felt  so  deeply,  must 
long  be  mourned,  for  it  is  a  loss 
which  can  never  be  restored. 

The  conflict  of  schools,  of  which 
we  have  incidentally  spoken,  may 
prove  a  battle  either  of  death,  or 
to  more  healthful  life — of  death,  if 
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men  sink  still  lower  into  feebleness, 
fall  still  more  hopelessly  into  second 
childhood,  fighting  in  foolishness 
about  the  little  ways  and  trifling  in- 
cidents of  infancy,  or  falling  into  last 
delirium,  uttering  things  to  shame 
sobriety  of  reason.  But  we  hope 
better  things  of  that  common-sense 
which  proverbially  rules  the  genius 
of  our  people.  Even  while  denounc- 
ing the  absurdity  which  has  found 
its  way  to  the  walls  of  our  Exhibi- 
tions, we  felt  at  least  this  consola- 
tion, that  the  extravagance  had  at 
length  grown  to  such  monstrous  pro- 
portions as  almost  to  preclude  its  fu- 
ture repetition.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  rejoiced  to  recognise  in 
many  directions  a  growing  fidelity  to 
nature,  which  promises  to  our  Eng- 
lish art  a  true  and  legitimate  career. 
The  present  conflict,  indeed,  of  our 
English  schools  may  be  but  the  life 
and  the  vigour  which  on  all  sides, 
not  only  in  art  but  in  science,  and 
every  branch  of  progressive  know- 
ledge, seek  for  a  free  and  a  wide  de- 
velopment. The  battle  of  which  we 
speak  may  be  in  fact  but  the  contest 
of  active  minds  fighting  over  the 
wide  territory  of  unappropriated 
truth,  each  seeking,  according  to  its 
ambition  and  its  wants,  a  dominion 
it  may  call  its  own.  Thus,  so  long 
as  the  combat  is  that  of  genius  fight- 
ing for  the  field  of  nature,  the  result, 
we  think,  must  end  in  victory  for  art. 
Many  extravagancies  will  of  course  in 
the  mean  time  be  committed,  and 
many  a  reputation  lost ;  but  nature 
in  the  end  will  assert  her  rights,  and 
genius  at  the  last  obtain  her  sway  ; 
and  so  in  this  conflict  of  opposing 
forces  an  art  shall  be  moulded  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Royal  Academy  has  in 
the  present  year  seen  its  worst,  that 
a  truce  has  been  signed  to  extrava- 
gance ;  that  so  the  simple  beauty 
which  is  in  nature,  and  the  sober 
strength  which  is  in  man,  may  be 
won  for  our  country's  art. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— SIB  NICHOLAS    WOOING. 


FURIOUSLY  driving  the  spurs  into 
his  horse,  Le  Hardi  galloped  back 
towards  Ladysmede.  Not  so  well 
mounted,  but  of  lighter  weight,  the 
Gascon  squire  contrived  not  to  be 
left  far  behind.  Those  who  could 
have  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
knight  would  have  seen  there  a  storm 
of  contending  passions  which  were 
striving  to  find  some  imperfect  vent 
or  relief  in  the  impetuous  speed  with 
which  he  dashed  on  over  the  broken 
ground.  When  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  manor,  he  reined  in  to  a 
walk  the  gallant  barb,  panting  in 
every  vein,  but  yet  chafing  at  the 
restraint,  and  waited  until  Dubois, 
whose  steed,  of  meaner  blood,  came 
heaving  and  floundering  on  by  the 
help  of  good  spurs  and  judicious 
handling,  was  near  enough  to  hear 
his  master's  voice. 

"  Dubois ! "  said  he,  turning  sharp- 
ly round  in  his  saddle. 

The  esquire  rode  up  to  his  side. 

"  Did  you  make  inquiry  as  I  bid 
you  ? " 

"  I  did,  sir  knight ;  I  could  learn 
nothing." 

"Did  you  mark  the  chaplain  by 
the  wood-side  as  we  left  yon  tower 
about  a  mile  1 " 

Certainly,  Dubois  had  marked 
him ;  there  were  few  things  within 
the  scope  of  keen  eyes  and  ready  ob- 
servation which  he  did  not  mark. 

"  Did  it  seem  to  you  as  though  he 
sought  to  avoid  being  seen  ? " 

The  very  same  thought,  it  ap- 
peared, had  struck  the  esquire. 

"  Had  he  been  at  Willan's  Hope, 
think  you  1 "  asked  Sir  Nicholas. 

"  Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  replied 
Dubois ;  "  I  do  not  hear  that  he  is 
known  there." 

"  'Tis  a  strange  fancy,  Dubois," 
rejoined  his  master,  "  but  that  man's 
face  seems  to  me  always  as  one  that 
I  have  looked  on  oftentimes  before  ; 
yet  never,  to  my  knowledge,  did  I 
meet  with  him  until  lately  here  at 
Ladysmede." 

"These  foreign  priests,  Sir  Nicho- 
las, wander  from  end  to  end  of 
Christendom  ;  it  may  be  like  enough 
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that  you  have  met  with  him  before/ 
especially  since  he  calls  himself 
Italian." 

"  Where  did  Sir  Godfrey  make 
acquaintance  with  him  1 "  asked  the 
knight  again. 

"  That,  again,  is  more  than  I  can 
learn,"  replied  Dubois  ;  "  but  he  was 
with  him  in  France,  and  had  charge 
of  the  boy  there." 

"  The  boy  ! "  replied  his  master, 
starting  as  from  some  other  subject 
of  thought — "  he  is  with  the  Abbot 
of  Rivelsby,  you  say  ;  keep  your  own 
counsel  in  that  matter  for  the  pre- 
sent." 

Dubois  bowed,  and  dropped  back 
to  his  usual  distance  in  the  rear. 
The  knight  spurred  on  again  towards 
Ladysmede,  and  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived there  than  he  at  once  sought 
his  host  Sir  Godfrey.  The  latter 
was  prepared  to  welcome  his  return 
with  something  of  his  usual  coarse 
pleasantry,  when  the  clouded  brow 
and  unpleasant  smile  which  the  cru- 
sader wore  at  his  entrance  checked 
the  familiar  words  iipon  his  lips ;  and 
it  was  Le  Hardi  who  spoke  first. 

"  The  first  string  of  our  bow  has 
snapped  short,  de  Burgh,"  were  his 
words.  He  laughed  as  he  spoke, 
but  not  merrily. 

"  How  now  ? "  said  his  companion ; 
"  what  has  gone  wrong  1 " 

"  In  good  faith,"  said  Sir  Nicholas, 
"  that  passes  my  understanding ;  but 
what  I  mean  is  this  :  yon  fair  cousin 
of  yours  likes  me  not — will  have 
none  of  me."  And  he  laughed  again. 

"  What  folly  is  this,  Le  Hardi?" 
returned  the  other,  starting  up ; 
"you  speak  as  if  you  were  some 
foolish  boy,  to  be  discouraged  by  a 
girl's  capricious  fancy.  I  dare  swear 
she  likes  you  well  enough,  but  for  a 
little  maiden  backwardness,  it  may 
be  ;  or  have  you  been  over -hasty 
with  her1?  for  she  has  a  flash  of  the 
temper  of  our  house  about  her,  if  it 
be  roused." 

"Never  fear,"  said  the  Crusader, 
with  a  gesture  of  something  near 
contempt ;  "  I  have  scarce  offended 
her  dignity  by  any  over-presumption  ; 
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but  I  say  she  will  have  none  of  me  ; 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  lady's  mind, 
though  the  reason  I  pretend  not  to 
have  discovered  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I 
much  care  to  seek  it." 

"  Tush  ! "  said  de  Burgh,  coolly ; 
"  all  will  go  right  in  time." 

"  I  tell  you,  no  ! "  returned  the 
other,  with  an  impatient  movement 
—  not,  at  least,  in  the  way  you 
mean." 

"  You  are  surely  somewhat  faint- 
hearted, to  hold  the  battle  lost  thus 
early  in  the  day,"  said  Sir  Godfrey 
in  a  tone  of  banter,  though  with 
some  uneasiness  in  his  look;  "lost, 
indeed,  it  shall  hardly  be,  as  you 
well  know,  with  such  stout  friends 
to  back  you;  but  I  had  fancied,  if 
I  read  your  spirit  aright,  that  in 
these  lists  you  would  have  chosen 
rather  to  fight  for  your  own  hand." 

Sir  Nicholas  turned  and  walked  a 
few  steps  to  the  other  side  of  the 
apartment.  When  he  looked  round 
in  his  companion's  face,  it  was  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which 
showed  how  little  he  was  inclined  to 
reciprocate  his  host's  attempt  at 
raillery. 

"  I  shall  hold  you  to  our  compact, 
de  Burgh,"  said  he,  significantly. 

"  Now,  by  the  rood,"  said  the  other, 
his  brow  darkening  in  turn — "  have 
I  given  any  token  of  flinching  from 
it  1 — all  that  one  man  may  do  for 
another  in  such  a  matter,  I  have 
done  for  you ;  and  if  I  did  not 
straight  signify  to  my  fair  ward 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  good  plea- 
sure— and  mine — that  she  shall  wed 
with  you,  it  was  at  your  own  request 
that  I  forbore,  if  it  will  please  you 
to  remember  so  much.  Take  good 
heart,  friend — if  I  may  presume  to 
say  so  to  a  champion  of  your  pre- 
tensions— lands  and  lady  shall  be 
yours  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  in 
heaven.  Or,  at  the  worst,  if  the 
mistress  fail  you,  I  pledge  you  my 
honour  the  lands  shall  not ;  and  as 
for  the  love — that,  I  take  it,  you 
know  how  to  find  elsewhere." 

"  Mark  me,  Sir  Godfrey,"  said  the 
other  in  a  low  determined  voice,  "  I 
•will  have  both  ! " 

"  You  shall,  man,  you  shall,  rest 
assured  of  it.  "What !  our  lovely 
ward  is  hardly  made  of  the  stuff  that 
grows  kindly  in  the  cloister;  I  am 
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little  skilled  in  wooing,  it  is  true, — 
curse  me  if  I  could  find  patience  to 
sue  an  hour  for  any  woman's  favour, 
were  she  paragon  of  womankind ! — 
but  this  comes  of  making  too  much 
of  them  ;  your  high-flown  courtesy 
and  compliment  make  a  wench 
think,  forsooth,  that  she  may  play 
fast  and  loose  with  a  lover  as  she 
pleases.  If  I  have  to  woo  for  you, 
Sir  Nicholas,  I  shall  begin  in  some- 
what different  fashion." 

"  I  doubt  shrewdly  whether  your 
fashion  is  like  to  have  much  more 
success  than  mine,  in  this  case,"  re- 
plied the  Crusader  with  a  contemp- 
tuous smile  ;  "  but  if  you  be  in  ear- 
nest in  the  business  (as  I  am,  mark 
you),  there  is  one  form  of  wooing — 
somewhat  bold  and  impetuous,  per- 
haps, but  that  will  hardly  seem  a 
fault  in  your  eyes — which  I  have 
known  to  be  successful  even  under 
more  difficult  circumstances." 

"Speak  your  meaning  out,"  said 
Sir  Godfrey,  "  if  you  would  have  me 
understand." 

"  Send  for  the  Lady  Gladice  here 
to  Ladysmede  :  your  chaplain,  Fa- 
ther Giacomo,  hath  enough  of  the 
church's  virtue  about  him,  I  chari- 
tably presume,  to  do  his  office  in  such 
wise  that  no  man  may  gainsay  it ; 
and  when  priest  and  bridegroom  are 
ready,  and  we  have  his  majesty's 
good  pleasure  and  her  guardian's  con- 
sent to  plead,  it  should  go  hard  with 
us  if  maiden  scruples  stood  long  in 
our  way." 

Sir  Godfrey  hardly  responded  to 
this  proposal  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  made.  There  was  unusual  hesi- 
tation and  embarrassment  in  his  man- 
ner, as  with  a  weak  and  forced  at- 
tempt at  the  loud  laugh  which 
served  him  in  the  stead  of  argument 
upon  most  occasions,  he  took  up  his 
friend's  last  words. 

"  Maiden  scruples !  by  the  Virgin, 
if  it  be  as  you  say,  we  have  some- 
thing more  than  maiden  scruples  to 
deal  with  here  ;  we  have  a  woman's 
will — a  somewhat  different  matter, 
trust  me ! " 

"  The  more  need  of  brief  and  for- 
cible argument,"  replied  Le  Hardi. 
There  was  no  sympathy  with  his 
companion's  laugh,  either  in  look  or 
tone. 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  Knight  of 
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Ladysmede,  "  that  you  were  one  of 
those  who  would  have  no  woman's 
love  upon  compulsion  ;  but  look  you 
here— let  me  deal  with  my  good 
kinswoman,  Dame  Elfhild,  concern- 
ing this  question,  which  requires 
more  delicate  handling  than  mine ; 
she  has  a  cordial  liking  for  this 
match,  I  promise  you,  and  with  her 
help  all  shall  go  well  yet." 

"Deal  with  whom  you  will,  and 
as  you  will,"  returned  Sir  Nicholas, 
"  my  wooing  is  over ;  but  listen  to 
me,  de  Burgh  :  this  girl  and  her 
lands  might  have  gone  their  way  for 
me — it  was  you  that  put  me  on  the 
venture,  and  I  have  done  my  part 
as  a  good  knight  should,  and  in  such 
fashion  as  you  yourself  thought  best ; 
but  being  put  to  it,  T  have  no  mind 
to  cry  craven  as  a  baffled  suitor,  - 
nor  yet  to  play  the  slave  to  her 
dainty  caprices.  Had  she  fallen  ripe 
into  my  mouth— as  you  seemed  to 
expect — -I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  have  had  the  good  taste  to 
appreciate  such  a  piece  of  fortune 
as  it  deserved  :  but  as  it  has  chanced, 
this  newly- discovered  scorn  of  hers 
— for  scorn  it  is,  and  nothing  less — 
becomes  her  so  mightily,  that  in  this 
mood,  and  no  other,  it  is  my  plea- 
sure to  wed  her,  and  I  will.  If  you 
repent  of  your  promise,  you  are  scarce 
the  man  I  knew  in  days  past — you 
will  determine  that  as  it  may  seem 
best  to  yourself;  I  will  be  true  to 
my  purpose,  I  warn  you  ;  and  may 
chance  to  make  it  good,  even  though 
friend  as  well  as  mistress  play  me 
false." 

The  taunt  awoke  the  fierce  blood 
of  Sir  Godfrey,  as  his  companion 
probably  intended  it  should. 

"  False  to  my  plighted  word  ! " 
he  exclaimed  passionately  —  "  have 
you  even  dared  to  think  it?  unsay 
the  slander,  or  by  my  knighthood  ! 
you  shall  answer  it." 

"  What  now  ! "  said  the  Crusader, 
with  a  slight  careless  laugh,  though 
his  eye  moved  a  little  restlessly  as 
he  met  the  glance  from  under  Sir 
Godfrey's  knitted  brow — "  What  did 
I  say  1  Tush,  we  know  each  other 
better  than  to  quarrel  for  a  foolish 
girl ;  I  have  your  word,  as  you  say, 
— none  knows  its  worth  better — and 
you  have  mine.  Only — since  in  truth 
time  presses  with  me — let  me  take 


my  own  course  now  with  your  fair 
ward ;  I  promise  you  it  will  end  as 
we  both  desire ;  help  me  so  far  as 
you  may,  and  I  will  not  tax  your 
friendly  offices  for  anything  despe- 
rate. Play  the  indulgent  guardian 
to  the  last,  if  you  will :  I  will  risk 
all  the  pains  and  perils  that  await 
the  too  ardent  lover." 

Easily  roused,  Sir  Godfrey  was  as 
easily  appeased  by  the  altered  tone 
of  his  less  impetuous  companion. 
Even  before  his  passion  had  time  to 
cool,  he  remembered  that  it  hardly 
suited  his  own  views  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  upon  his  guest.  "  What 
is  it  you  would  have  me  do?"  he 
asked,  roughly. 

"Merely  that  you  should  request 
of  your  fair  kinswomen  to  bestow 
their  company  upon  you  here,  on 
any  seemly  pretext  you  may  choose  ; 
giving  them  to  understand  at  the 
same  time— for  I  have  a  persuasion 
it  would  be  needful — that  I  have 
completed  my  business  here,  and 
returned  to  my  good  lord  the  king 
— which,  however,  I  trust  not  to  do 
until  I  leave  a  fair  bride  to  weep  for 
my  compelled  absence."  There  was 
an  easy  smile  on  the  knight's  counte- 
nance as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  felt  an 
honest  and  natural  satisfaction  in 
the  contemplation. 

"And  what  is  the  rest  of  your 
plan  ?"  asked  Sir  Godfrey,  with  a 
doubtful  look.  He  was  but  a  clumsy 
deviser  of  stratagems  himself,  and 
had  little  confidence  in  the  success 
of  others. 

"That  is  all  I  ask  of  you  ;  leave 
the  rest  in  my  hands.  As  to  this 
Italian  priest — gold  will  buy  of  him 
such  slight  service  as  I  shall  need ; 
will  it  not,  think  you  ? " 

He  was  watching  de  Burgh's  face 
curiously,  though  he  passed  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  and  asked  in  a  care- 
less tone. 

"  I  can  say  little  as  to  that,"  re- 
plied Sir  Godfrey  with  hesitation  ; 

I  am  not  sure  that  his  idols  are 
of  gold  or  silver,  though  that  wor- 
ship is  common  to  his  craft.  Nor 
is  he,  I  fancy,  a  poor  man — though 
that  makes  little  difference." 

"Well — I  think,  perhaps,  I  can 
deal  with  him,"  said  Le  Hardi, 
thoughtfully — "  I  speak  his  language 
passably,  as  perhaps  you  know.  At 
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any  rate,  so  please  you  to  do  your 
part  in  the  matter,  and  trust  me 
not  to  fail  in  mine." 

Sir  Godfrey  signified  his  assent, 
and  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  more 
blasphemous  than  usual.  He  seemed 
to  require  some  such  strong  assevera- 
tion to  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  he 
was  in  earnest.  Then  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  stepping  to  a  buffet  on 
which  a  flagon  of  strong  wine  stood 
ready  to  his  hand,  he  poured  out 
and  handed  a  cup  to  his  companion, 
and  then  filled  another  for  himself, 
more  thanio  the  brim,  for  the  liquor 
ran  over  on  the  floor.  With  another 
path,  he  drained  it  in  great  gulps,  as 
if  with  its  contents  he  was  swallow- 
ing his  conscience.  Selfish  and  un- 
calculating,  he  had  resolved  upon  his 
end,  with  little  thought  about  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained, 
and  it  was  only  now  that  he  was 
beginning  fully  to  realise  to  his  own 
mind  what  these  might  be.  Brutal 
as  his  character  had  become  in  many 
respects,  from  the  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  his  worst  passions,  there 
was  enough  still  left  of  the  rough 
animal  kindness  of  his  nature  to 
make  him  hesitate  at  inflicting,  in 
cold  blood,  outrage  and  wrong  upon 
one  who  had  never  injured  him. 
Unable  to  appreciate  the  higher 
qualities  of  woman  in  his  ward,  he 
could  still  admire  her  beauty  and 
spirit,  and  discovered  that  there  was 
a  feeling  towards  her  lurking  in  his 
heart  which  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  affection,  but  which  he  him- 
self tried  hard,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  repudiate  as  a  weakness. 
He  had  contemplated  her  acquies- 
cence in  a  marriage  with  Sir  Nicholas, 
he  now  felt,  rather  too  sanguinely. 
In  one  point  only  he  had  been  right ; 
that  the  manners  and  bearing  of  the 
Crusader,  his  polished  address  and 
stores  of  conversation,  his  fame  as  a 
soldier  of  the  cross  and  his  favour 
with  the  king,  were  likely  to  present 
to  Gladice's  eyes  a  favourable  contrast 
with  the  two  or  three  younger  suitors 
who  had  hitherto  aspired  to  her 
smiles,  and,  as  Sir  Godfrey  had  heard, 
had  reaped  little  but  contempt.  He 
thought  that  he  was  but  giving  her 
credit  for  ordinary  good  sense,  in 
assuming  that  she  would  prefer  be- 
coming the  bride  of  such  a  man  to 
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the  entombing  herself  in  the  cloister ; 
and  he  saw  neither  cruelty  nor  hard- 
ship, and  the  world  (not  that  its 
opinions  were  much  valued  at  Ladys- 
mede)  would  surely  have  seen  none, 
when  he  intended  to  leave  her  no 
other  choice.  Even  now,  as  he  set 
the  empty  beaker  down,  he  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  himself  that  all  would 
yet  go  well— that  he  was  really  con- 
sulting his  ward's  interests  as  well  as 
his  own,  even  though  he  should  seem 
at  first  eight  to  be  using  somewhat 
strong  compulsion.  Still,  the  un- 
pleasant truth  forced  itself  upon  his 
mind,  that  in  acceding  to  his  com- 
panion's last  suggestion,  he  was  do- 
ing that  at  which  even  his  rude  sense 
of  honour  recoiled  as  base  and  un- 
worthy. For  Sir  Nicholas,  the  sup- 
posed ardour  of  his  passion  might 
excuse  the  lover ;  but  for  himself,  even 
his  own  conscience,  not  over  sensi- 
tive, had  already  suggested  the  name 
of  traitor. 

There  was  consideration  given,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  Sir  Nicholas, 
in  the  silent  bond  between  them, 
which  was  too  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  accomplice  to  allow  him  to 
recede  ;  and  in  the  conversation 
which  followed  between  them,  all 
was  speedily  arranged  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Gladice  and  her  aunt  at  the 
manor.  The  lure  treacherously  held 
out  to  insure  a  ready  acceptance  on 
the  younger  lady's  part  of  her 
guardian's  proposal  that  they  should 
be  his  guests  for  a  few  days,  was 
simple  and  well-devised.  The  lord 
bishop  of  Ely,  who,  it  has  been 
already  said,  was  Gladice's  distant 
kinsman,  and  had  shown  some  kindly 
interest  in  her  in  the  earlier  days  of 
her  orphanhood,  was  known  to  be 
now  on  his  progress  as  legate  of 
the  Holy  See,  in  great  state  accord- 
ing to  his  wont,  and  to  be  daily 
expected  in  his  own  diocese  of  Ely. 
Owing  to  this  family  connection,  he 
was  not  unknown  to  Sir  Godfrey  de 
Burgh  ;  and  nothing  was  more  pro- 
bable than  that,  when  he  made  his 
formal  visitation  of  the  Abbey  of  St 
Mary  at  Rivelsby,  he  might  turn 
aside  by  the  way  to  accept  the  ready 
hospitalities  of  Ladysmede.  The 
repute  of  Sir  Godfrey's  manner  of 
life  there,  if  it  had  reached  his 
ears,  was  indeed  scarcely  such  as 
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should  have  encouraged  the  visit 
of  any  dignitary  of  holy  church, 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  so  zealous  a 
prelate  as  to  embrace  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rebuke  a  host  of  evil  life  at 
his  own  table  ;  which,  had  Sir  God- 
frey been  the  object  of  it,  might  have 
been  more  likely  to  have  added  a 
martyr  to  the  church  than  a  penitent. 
But  the  realm  had  no  such  prelate 
in  William  Longchamp.  Jovial  in 
his  humour,  and  magnificently  pro- 
digal in  his  habits,  he  was  little 
likely  to  utter  an  anathema  at  a 
feast,  unless  it  was  evoked  by  the 
quality  of  the  viands  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  entertainment  was  to  his 
mind,  would  have  wasted  no  scru- 
ples on  the  morals  of  his  enter- 
tainer. The  objection  which  the 
churchman  might  really  have  found 
to  the  sojourn  which  had  been  thus 
imagined  for  him  at  Ladysmede, 
would  have  been  the  insufficiency  of 
its  accommodations  to  receive  the 
numerous  retinue  of  followers  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  who  minis- 
tered either  to  his  pomp  or  his  plea- 
sures, and  made  his  visits  more  like 
the  progress  of  a  sovereign  prince 
than  an  apostolical  mission. 

Their  plans  having  been  so  far  set- 
tled, it  remained  only  to  put  them  at 
once  into  execution ;  and  Sir  Godfrey, 
having  fortified  himself  with  another 
draught  frpm  the  flagon,  sent  to 
summon  Raoul  to  his  presence  to  be 
the  bearer  of  his  message,  early  on 
the  following  morning,  to  the  tower 
of  Willan's  Hope. 

"Were  it  well,  think  you,"  said  the 
Crusader,  when  the  serving-man  had 
gone  in  search  of  the  young  esquire, 
"to  trust  that  boy  on  such  a  busi- 
ness 1 " 

"  I  have  none  that  I  may  trust 
better,"  replied  de  Burgh,  abruptly  ; 
"  my  knaves  are  wont  usually  to  do 
my  bidding." 

He  was  in  no  pleasant  temper  with 
himself  or  his  companion  ;  and  if  he 
felt  that  there  was  some  force  in  the 
Crusader's  hint,  he  was  possibly  for 
that  very  reason  the  less  inclined  to 
adopt  it.  He  had  submitted  to  dic- 
tation quite  sufficiently  within  the 
last  half-hour. 

"  There  is  some  precaution  to  be 
used,  remember,"  continued  Le  Hardi 
in  as  indifferent  a  tone  as  he  could 
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assume — for  he  understood  the  other's 
humour  ;  "  would  not  Gundred,  your 
chamberlain,  have  served  better  at 
this  time?" 

"  Gundred  I  might  trust  well 
enough,  for  that  matter ;  but  I  hardly 
choose  to  use  him  in  my  errands  to 
ladies  of  such  pretensions.  There  is 
no  risk  of  any  suspicion  in  such  a 
simple  thing ;  or  if  there  were,  the 
sight  of  his  face  at  Willan's  Hope 
would  go  far  to  raise  it.  Raoul  is 
young,  but  he  is  honest." 

"Is  he  the  surer  messenger  for 
that  ? "  asked  Sir  Nicholas  ;  but  he 
saw  his  companion's  obstinacy,  and 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  Sir  God- 
frey appeared  not  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion. The  other  played  with  his 
sword,  and  was  silent  until  the  young 
esquire  made  his  appearance. 

His  master  gave  him  his  charge  in 
a  few  brief  words,  for  he  knew  that 
the  youth  himself  had  wit  enough 
to  translate  the  invitation  liberally 
into  courteous  language.  When  he 
had  finished  his  instructions,  and 
Eaoul,  having  dutequsly  signified  his 
perfect  comprehension  of  them,  was 
about  to  withdraw,  Sir  Godfrey,  look- 
ing at  the  Crusader,  and  speaking  as 
if  from  an  after- thought,  with  a 
clumsy  attempt  at  a  careless  tone 
which  betrayed  embarrassment  even 
to  his  young  follower's  unpractised 
ear,  added  as  he  turned  away — • 

"  You  will  let  it  be  understood  at 
Willan's  Hope  that  Sir  Nicholas 
parts  from  us  to-morrow ;  we  have 
prayed  him  in  vain  to  tarry  until  my 
lord  of  Ely's  arrival.  It  is  so,  I 
fear  ? " — he  turned  an  appealing  look 
towards  his  guest,  which  Raoul  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Le  Hardi ; 
"my  business  in  other  parts  will 
brook  no  delay." 

"  Be  sure  that  you  make  this  un- 
derstood, in  the  discharging  of  your 
message,"  continued  the  knight  of 
Ladysmede  ;  "  there  are  especial  rea- 
sons why  I  would  have  the  Lady  Elf- 
hild  know  it." 

Raoul' s  open  boyish  face  might 
have  expressed  some  sort  of  puzzled 
doubt  and  surprise,  for  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
their  visiting  the  Abbot  of  Rivelsby 
with  all  due  state  on  the  morrow, 
and  had  heard  that  very  day  from 
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Bubois,  that  Sir  Nicholas'  departure 
would  not  take  place  until  the  week 
following :  this  sudden  change  of 
plan  awoke  at  once  in  his  mind  a 
strange  and  undefined  suspicion  ;  but 
it  consisted  neither  with  his  duty  nor 
inclination  to  trouble  himself  more 
than  he  could  help  with  his  master's 
secrets ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
bow  his  acquiescence,  and  to  quit  the 
chamber. 

"  The  lad  will  do  his  errand  well 
enough,  you  see,"  said  Sir  Godfrey, 
with  a  short  laugh  which  expressed 
his  own  relief  from  some  misgiving — 
"  better  than  if  he  had  been  over- 
cautioned,  or  over-trusted." 

"  Probably ;  I  trust  he  will,  for  his 
sake  and  for  ours,"  replied  Le  Hardi, 
who  had  marked  the  uneasy  look 
upon  the  young  esquire's  counte- 
nance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  great  stone  stairs 
Kaoul  met  the  Italian.  There  had 
sprung  up  of  late  something  of  a 
more  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
two  than  any  other  of  the  household 
was  inclined  to  venture  upon  with 
the  chaplain.  Raoul  at  least  did  not 
seem  to  share  the  scarcely  concealed 
dislike  and  dread  with  which  he  was 
so  generally  regarded  ;  and  the  sar- 
donic smile  and  cutting  tone  which 
commonly  seasoned  his  communica- 
tions with  others,  were  softened  into 
almost  a  playful  jest  when  he  en- 
countered the  fearless  smile  of  the 
gay  young  esquire.  Raoul  would 
have  passed  him  by  now  without 
more  than  a  silent  recognition  ;  but 
even  the  slight  cloud  on  that  open 
brow  attracted  at  once  the  chaplain's 
observant  eye.  He  turned,  and 
passed  some  brief  light  raillery  upon 
it,  in  something  like  the  gentle  voice 
he  had  been  wont  to  use  to  Giulio. 
And  though  Raoul,  not  now  disposed 
for  conversation,  would  have  gone  on 
his  way  with  a  careless  answer,  the 
Italian,  who  knew  that  he  had  just 
come  from  Sir  Godfrey's  presence, 
impelled  either  by  curiosity  or  by 
some  stronger  motive,  proceeded  to 
question  him  upon  the  subject. 

"Sir  Nicholas  quit  Ladysmede, 
to-morrow,  say  you  1 "  he  asked  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  after  listening  with 
fixed  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
interview,  for  Raoul  saw  no  reason 
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for  concealment  —  "your  ears  have 
surely  played  you  false  ? " 

"  Nay,  that  may  hardly  be,"  re- 
plied the  esquire — "  for  I  had  special 
charge  to  make  it  known  at  Willan's 
Hope." 

"  Ha  ! "  said  Giacomo,  while  his 
keen  eyes  left  the  youth's  face,  and 
seemed  to  search  into  the  wall  beyond 
him.  "  Tell  me,  young  friend— for  I 
saw  Dubois  talking  with  you,  and 
youth  is  ever  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters—how did  Sir  Nicholas  speed 
in  his  wooing  to-day  1" 

"  I  know  not,  nor  care,"  answered 
Raoul  shortly. 

"  I  think  peradventure  I  could 
tell,"  replied  the  Italian.  Then  chang- 
ing his  tone,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  youth's  shoulder  with  a  familiar 
gesture  most  unlike  his  usual  bearing 
— "Say,  Raoul,  would' st  rather  do 
the  Lady  Gladice  a  kindness  or  a 
mischief?  answer  me  truly." 

Raoul  started  and  reddened  at  the 
abruptness  of  the  question,  but  he 
answered  with  boyish  vehemence,  as 
he  drew  back  a  step  from  his  com- 
panion,— "  Why  ask  me  such  a  ques- 
tion, father  ?  the  veriest  churl  even 
in  our  graceless  company  might  give 
you  an  answer ;  he  dare  not  call 
himself  man  who  would  harm  her  by 
a  careless  word  ;  he  is  no  true  gentle- 
man who  would  grudge  his  life  to  do 
her  service." 

"  Gallantly  spoken  ! "  said  the 
priest ;  "  so  youth  speaks  always, 
before  the  rust  and  canker  and  bat- 
tering wear  of  life  eats  into  the  bright 
metal  that  rings  so  loud  and  true." 
The  smile  with  which  he  looked  into 
the  boy's  glowing  face  had  no  trace 
of  mockery  or  bitterness.  "  If  my 
lips  were  made  for  blessing,  I  would 
pray  heaven  to  grant  you  to  die 
young !" 

"  I  shall  scarcely  make  bold  to 
ask  your  prayers,  father,  if  they  go 
to  that  tune,"  said  Raoul,  trying  to 
rally,  under  cover  of  a  light  word, 
from  a  confused  consciousness  of  his 
enthusiasm. 

But  the  chaplain's  present  mood 
was  earnest.  Laying  his  hand  again 
upon  the  young  esquire's  shoulder 
— "  If  you  would  match  fair  words 
with  fair  deeds,"  said  he,  "you  will 
bear  your  lord's  message  to  Willan's 
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Hope,  so  far  as  it  is  a  truthful  one, 
but  without  coupling  with  it  that 
which  he  knows,  and  I  knuw,  to  be 
a  falsehood.  Sir  Nicholas  leaves 
not  so  suddenly  ;  he  waits  to  urge 
here,  under  her  guardian's  roof,  a 
suit  which  he  already  knows  to  be 
distasteful  to  the  Lady  Gladice." 

"  How  ! "  exclaimed  Raoul,  his 
first  vague  suspicion  strengthening 
rapidly  as  he  listened  to  the  chaplain. 
"  Would  you  have  me  believe  that  Sir 
Godfrey  is  seeking  to  palm  a  false- 
hood upon  her  1 " 

"  I  say  not  what  Sir  Godfrey  seeks ; 
I  only  warn  you  that  the  message 
which  you  bear,  so  far  as  it  touches 
Sir  Nicholas,  is  a  false  one ;  that 
much  at  least  I  know  of  a  certainty. 
As  to  the  object  of  it,  it  is  true  I 
do  but  guess.  You  or  any  other 
may  judge  whether  or  no  I  guess 
truly." 

Perhaps  because  the  interpretation 
confirmed  his  own  misgivings — per- 
haps because  there  was  an  emphasis 
of  truth  in  his  companion's  tone — 
perhaps  because  the  young  act  rather 
from  feeling  than  calculation,  Raoul 
never  doubted  the  good  faith  of 
Father  Giacomo  for  a  moment.  All 
the  evil  stories  which  he  had  heard 
of  him  were  of  no  weight  against 
his  own  instinctive  conviction  that 
he  spoke  and  meant  honestly  now. 
After  a  moment's  thought  he  turned 
short  round,  and  before  the  chaplain 
could  have  checked  him,  even  had 
he  understood  his  intention,  ran  up 
the  stairs,  and  presented  himself 
again  in  Sir  Godfrey's  chamber.  The 
knight  had  warmed  himself  with 
wine,  and  was  in  better  humour  now 
with  himself  and  those  about  him  ; 
and  though  he  stared  with  some 
surprise  at  Raoul  on  his  hasty  re- 
appearance, he  greeted  him  with  a 
bluff  graciousness. 

"What  seek  you  here  again,  most 
trusty  squire  f '  he  demanded ;  "  now, 
prithee,  do  not  let  me  count  thee  one 
of  those  unprofitable  messengers  that 
need  to  have  their  tale  told  them 
thrice  at  the  very  least  before  start- 
ing, and  then  bring  the  half  of  it 
home  again  undelivered." 

"I  am  here  to  say,  Sir  Godfrey, 
that  I  pray  to  be  excused  doing  this 
errand,"  Raoul  began,  agitated  and 
out  of  breath,  with  the  flush  com- 


ing and  going  in  his  face — "  I  will 
ride  for  you  night  and  day,  as  I  am 
bound  to  do,  in  any  other  matter ; 
but  indeed — indeed' — so  please  you 
to  put  some  one  else  on  this  service 
— 1  may  not  do  it." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Sir  Godfrey, 
when  the  boy  paused,  too  much  as- 
tonished to  interrupt  him  sooner — 
"what  /"  It  was  but  a  simple  word, 
but  the  voice  and  glance  gave  it  a 
fearful  emphasis. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  Sir  Godfrey,"  said 
the  esquire  again,  pale  as  ashes,  but 
in  a  firmer  tone. 

The  knight's  face  grew  purple  with 
rage ;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  stepped 
one  great  stride  to  where  the  boy 
stood,  and  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  the  back  of  his  open  hand  so 
fiercely,  that  he  fell  staggering  back 
against  the  wall  of  the  apartment, 
and  the  blood  gushed  in  a  stream 
from  his  mouth  and  nose. 

Sir  Godfrey  watched  him  until  he 
had  recovered  his  footing,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  repeat  the  blow.  Half- 
stunned,  and  reeling  from  its  effects 
— for  many  a  stalwart  man  had  gone 
down  before  that  back-handed  stroke 
of  Sir  Godfrey's — Raoul  spat  the 
blood  from  his  mouth,  and  felt  for 
the  hilt  of  the  short  sword  at  his 
girdle.  The  Knight  of  Ladysmede 
was  unarmed,  for  he  had  laid  his 
own  weapon  on  the  table  where  he 
had  sat.  But  Le  Hardi  saw  the 
boy's  movement,  and  springing  up, 
placed  himself  between  them,  just  in 
time  to  prevent  him  from  making  a 
mad  spring  upon  his  master. 

"  Out  of  my  path,  Sir  Nicholas," 
said  his  host,  "if  you  would  not 
anger  me  past  my  patience  !  This 
gentle  youth  seeks  farther  correction, 
it  seems,  and  he  shall  have  his  fill 
of  it.  Stand  from  between  us,  I 
say ! " 

But  the  Crusader  maintained  his 
position,  though  he  seemed  to  feel  it 
to  be  no  very  pleasant  one.  Cursing 
Raoul  for  a  young  fool,  while  he  held 
him  back  with  one  arm  not  without 
difficulty,  he  expostulated  at  the 
same  time  with  de  Burgh  on  the 
unseemliness  of  such  a  quarrel.  His 
words  might  have  had  but  little 
effect,  when  at  that  moment  Dubois 
entered  the  chamber  so  opportunely, 
that  although  he  began  to  address 
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himself  to  Sir  Nicholas  with  some 
ordiuary  message,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  loud  and  angry  voice  of  de 
Burgh  had  been  heard  below,  and 
that  the  esquire  had  anticipated  some 
quarrel  between  that  knight  and  his 
master. 

"  Here,  Dubois  !"  cried  Sir  Nicho- 
las, gladly  availing  himself  of  his 
appearance  ;  "  take  this  mad  boy  out 
of  his  lord's  presence ;  there  will  be 
bloodshed  else." 

Raoul  struggled  indignantly  in  the 
Gascon's  grasp,  and  had  half-drawn 
his  weapon ;  but  Dubois  was  too 
strong  for  him.  Twisting  the  boy's 
arms  behind  him  until  he  writhed 
with  the  pain,  and  a  subdued  cry 
escaped  him,  he  dragged  him  towards 
the  door,  while  the  Crusader  still  in- 
terposed his  own  person  between  Sir 
Godfrey  and  the  object  of  his  vio- 
lence. 

"  Let  him  be  punished,  de  Burgh, 
as  he  right  well  deserves  ;  but  this 
violence  is  needless — nay,  worse  than 
needless,"  he  continued,  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  the  Gascon,  finding  that 
Raoul  still  gave  him  some  trouble  in 
forcing  him  through  the  narrow  door- 
way, shouted  to  some  of  those  in  the 
hall  below  for  assistance. 

De  Burgh  contented  himself  with 
exploding  the  rest  of  his  fury  in  im- 
precations, while  two  or  three  of  his 
serving-men  ran  up  from  below ;  and 
Raoul,  the  first  storm  of  his  boyish 
passion  over,  desisted  from  his  use- 
less struggles,  and  stood  a  prisoner 
in  panting  and  indignant  silence. 

"What  shall  they  do  with  him, 
Sir  Godfrey  1 "  asked  the  Crusader, 
anxious,  as  it  seemed,  to  put  an  end 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  this  scene 
of  undignified  violence  ;  "  he  is  mad 
o'  the  sudden,  methinks." 

"  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
lodge  him  safe  in  the  Falcon  tower. 
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This  pretty  youth  has  been  too  daint- 
ily fed  here,  and  the  hot  young  blood 
grows  malapert  upon  us  :  a  little 
cooler  diet — or,  indeed,  some  two  or 
three  days'  wholesome  fasting — is 
sound  leechcraft  for  such  disorders. 
Body  of  me  !  but  he  was  marvellous 
ready  with  the  steel.  He  comes  of  a 
strain  much  akin  to  mine  own  in 
that  respect." 

"  There  was  mischief  enough  in 
him,"  said  Le  Hardi.  "  I  thought  he 
would  have  struck  at  me,  when  I 
balked  him." 

"  I  could  almost  wish  you  had  not," 
replied  his  friend,  his  angry  features 
relaxing  into  a  grim  smile  ;  "  I  would 
have  risked  a  few  ounces  of  blood  to 
have  seen  his  spring.  'Tis  as  well  as 
it  is,  though  ;  for  my  eye  and  hand 
are  hardly  what  they  once  were." 

"  I  do  not  commonly  choose  to  see 
a  man  stabbed  before  my  face,"  said 
Sir  Nicholas  ;  "  but  since  you  profess 
an  especial  fancy  for  it,  I  will  hardly 
spoil  sport  for  the  future." 

"  Nay,  nay,  sir  champion  ;  I  am 
behoven  to  you  in  my  most  gracious 
thanks ;  and  so  is  the  youth  too, 
maybe,  for  that  matter.  But  what, 
in  the  fiend's  name,  put  him  upon 
such  a  wild  fancy  as  to  cavil  at  my 
orders  ? " 

"You  had  best  learn  that  from 
himself,  when  his  blood  has  had  time 
to  cool ;  better  still,  perhaps,  if  you 
had  waited  to  make  that  inquiry  at 
the  first.  There  is  surely  something 
in  this  which  it  were  well  for  us  to 
know  before  we  move  further." 

Sir  Godfrey  made  an  impatient 
movement ;  but  he  was  conscious 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  his 
own  violent  temper  had  disconcerted 
his  plans. 

"  Enough  for  the  present,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  hot,  Sir  Nicholas  ;  let  us  forth 
and  taste  the  evening  air." 


CHAPTER   XV. — THE   GUEST-HALL. 


If  a  stranger  had  entered  the  lofty 
guest-hall  of  Rivelsby  about  an  hour 
after  noon  on  the  following  day,  he 
would  have  seen  around  him  nothing 
that  betokened  the  shifts  of  a  failing 
exchequer.  A  prudent  economy  was 
not  one  of  Abbot  Martin's  qualifica- 
tions for  government.  Spending  but 


little  upon  his  own  simple  needs  or 
pleasures,  he  was  magnificent  in  all 
that  concerned  the  hospitalities  of  his 
station.  The  Scripture  rule  which  en- 
joinsupontheoverseersofHolyChurch 
to  be  careful  to  entertain  strangers, 
was  one  which  he  conformed  to  cor- 
dially— rather,  we  must  fear,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  his  own  liberal  nature, 
than  in  consequence  of  any  conscien- 
tious study  of  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion. It  had  been  enforced  upon 
him,  indeed,  at  his  consecration  as 
abbot ;  but  it  required  an  acuter  ear 
for  church  Latin  than  the  new-made 
dignitary  possessed,  to  follow,  with 
any  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  a 
long  service  in  that  language,  chanted 
in  a  low  nasal  tone — for  the  prior  was 
a  very  indifferent  performer ;  and  as 
to  having  ever  seen  it  in  its  original 
context,  posterity  will  not  judge  too 
hardly  of  the  excellent  abbot,  who 
had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
breviary  so  late  in  life,  if  it  be  hon- 
estly confessed  on  his  behalf  that  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
writings  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
Psalter  and  the  Gospels.  Let  us 
hope  he  might  have  been  as  good  a 
Christian  as  if  he  had  read— or  even 
written — a  whole  treasure-house  of 
scriptural  controversy,  and  yet  have 
missed  the  spirit  of  a  little  child. 

Too  noble  to  make  any  pretence  to 
a  wealth  which  he  did  not  possess, 
he  was  also  too  proud  to  measure  his 
hospitality — as  he  wisely  might  have 
done— by  his  resources.  Kich  and 
poor,  in  bygone  days,  had  ever  been 
wont  to  talk  of  the  bountiful  cheer  of 
Kivelsby.  Heaven  knows  whether 
they  who  maintained  it  there  sought, 
for  their  reward  in  so  doing,  the 
praise  of  men  :  if  they  did,  they 
scarcely  found  it.  Already  the  in- 
quiring secular  mind  had  begun  to 
ask,  was  this  indeed  the  religious 
life  ? — were  these  the  followers  of  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee  1  And  those 
who  went  full-fed  from  their  noble 
banquets,  but  were  never  present  at 
their  fasts  and  vigils,  denounced  their 
entertainers  with  oaths  as  "  glutton- 
ous men  and  wine-bibbers,"  and  in- 
sinuated that  revelling  and  drunken- 
ness were  amongst  the  rules  of  the 
cloister.  Nay,  even  from  among 
themselves  men  had  already  gone 
forth,  by  a  natural  reaction,  who  in- 
terpreted in  its  boldest  sense  the 
other  side  of  the  great  commandment, 
and  loudly  professed  that  the  riches 
of  the  monastic  houses  were  in  them- 
selves a  snare  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
that  the  only  true  religion  was  po- 
verty. And  though  young  Wolfert 
should  live  to  a  hundred,  and  com- 
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press  the  results  of  whole  days  and 
nights  of  study  into  his  "malleus 
canonicorum"  the  hammer  was 
never  to  be  forged  that  should 
crush  the  schism  in  the  religious 
household. 

To-day,  of  all  others,  the  abbot 
was  determined  that  nothing  should 
be  lacking  to  maintain  his  state  on 
something  like  its  old  scale  of  mag- 
nificence. Not  to  such  guests  as  Le 
Hardi  and  de  Burgh  would  he  be- 
tray the  barrenness  of  an  impover- 
ished house.  Not  if  it  should  cost 
him  the  last  free  manor  of  his  abbacy, 
and  he  himself — as  he  once  of  late 
entertained  the  idea — should  take  up 
scrip  and  staff  for  the  Holy  City, 
and  leave  the  revenues  of  his  office 
at  nurse  under  the  administration  of 
the  prior.  Guests  of  such  rank  as 
those  who  were  to-day  expected  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  superior  to  enter- 
tain out  of  his  private  purse,  and 
were  by  no  means  to  be  a  burden 
or  a  detriment— so  the  rule  of  their 
house  was  worded — to  the  revenues 
of  the  general  body.  So  that  al- 
though Gervase  the  kitchener  raised 
his  eyes  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  a  professional  horror  of  such 
extravagance  (as  it  must  needs  seem 
to  one  who  well  knew  the  abbot's 
embarrassments),  and  even  ventured 
a  respectful  word  or  two  as  to  the 
cost,  he  could  go  no  further  in  the 
way  of  remonstrance  in  a  case  where 
he  was  not  responsible,  and  which 
concerned  the  abbot  alone.  Natha- 
nael  of  Cambridge — who  travelled 
with  a  single  lean  Israelitish  follower 
on  a  mule  which  the  abbot's  horse- 
boy swore  it  was  a  disgrace  to  hold, 
yet  was  said  to  have  wealth  enough 
to  buy  up  Rivelsby,  monks  and  all, 
if  they  had  been  purchasable  com- 
modities— had  returned  home  that 
morning  attended  as  he  came  by 
two  armed  retainers  of  the  monas- 
tery, an  escort  which  he  always 
claimed  on  such  occasions  (charging 
thus  the  expenses  of  the  transaction, 
like  modern  money-lenders,  upon  his 
clients).  That  useful  but  much- 
abused  man  had  carried  back  with 
him  in  his  capacious  bags,  besides 
store  of  the  convent's  valuables  un- 
der which  his  ill-fed  sumpter-mule 
winced  and  groaned,  certain  small 
slips  of  parchment  which  added  little 
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to  the  bulk  of  his  acquisitions,  but 
which  he  hoarded  nevertheless  very 
carefully  in  his  strong  chest  at  home, 
for  the  abbot's  signature  thereto  was 
money's  worth,  as  he  well  knew ; 
they  had  been  the  result  of  a  long 
private  interview  on  the  previous 
evening.  He  left  behind  him,  it  is 
true,  some  heavy  bags  of  good  Eng- 
lish silver  coin,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
the  gold  pieces  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
but  to  name  the  exorbitant  interest 
which  was  demanded  and  freely  pro- 
mised for  such  accommodation,  de- 
spite the  excellent  securities  above 
mentioned,  would  be  only  to  stimu- 
late the  evil  cupidity  of  gentlemen  of 
his  profession  at  the  present  day, — 
or  to  break  their  hearts  with  envy  at 
the  then  state  of  the  money-market. 

Such  a  reckless  contempt  of  cost, 
such  an  utter  ignoring  of  the  state  of 
his  exchequer,  did  the  abbot  mani- 
fest on  this  occasion,  that  Gervase 
and  the  chamberlain,  when  they  con- 
sulted together  in  carrying  out  their 
superior's  lavish  orders,  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  (there  being 
neither  share-markets  nor  joint-stock 
banks  in  existence)  that  Abbot  Mar- 
tin was  either  demented,  or  had 
lighted  upon  a  buried  treasure  ;  but 
the  vision  of  Nathanael  and  his 
parchments  had  only  just  passed 
from  before  their  eyes,  and  with  pious 
resignation  they  accepted  the  chas- 
tisement which  Heaven  had  sent 
them,  in  giving  them  a  ruler  whose 
extravagance  would  soon  complete 
the  ruin  which  Abbot  Aldred's  weak 
nepotism  had  begun ;  for  although 
the  common  accounts  were  kept  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  abbacy,  all  felt 
themselves  nearly  concerned  in  the 
difficulties  and  disgrace  which  might 
be  the  result  of  their  superior's  pri- 
vate involvements,  and  which  could 
not  fail  to  recoil  in  some  way  upon  the 
dignity  and  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
itself.  Nay,  the  chamberlain. — a  dis- 
tant kinsman  of  the  departed  abbot, 
who,  if  that  excellent  relative  had 
lived  another  year,  would  have  had 
his  turn  for  some  of  the  higher  ap- 
pointments which  his  merits  deserved, 
• — went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  compari- 
son between  the  two  wasteful  stew- 
ards to  the  disadvantage  of  Abbot 
Martin. 

"  Our  dear  departed  father,"  said 
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he,  "  was  an  easy  man  about  leases, 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  it  was  all 
in  favour  of  his  own  kith  and  kin  ; 
whereas  this  present  lord  abbot  has 
little  kindness  even  for  an  old  follower 
— there  is  the  Angevin,  who  was  with 
him,  they  say,  through  all  the  wars  — 
and  what  has  he  done  for  him  1  sends 
him  a  mess  from  his  table  once  a- 
month,  it  may  be ;  while  he  opens 
his  purse-strings  wide  enough  to 
feast  such  hawks  and  vultures,  as  I 
may  well  call  them,  as  those  who  prey 
upon  us  in  the  king's  name." 

"  There  be  little  to  choose,"  replied 
Gervase  gloomily.  Not  having  any 
connection  himself  with  the  late  ab- 
bot, he  did  not  see  the  force  of  the 
argument  so  clearly. 

"  I  never  heard  that  this  abbot 
acknowledged  kin  of  any  degree  with 
any  man  or  woman,"  continued  the 
chamberlain,  returning  to  the  attack ; 
"yet  it  is  said,  and  may  well  be  be- 
lieved, that  he  is  of  knightly  family. 
Who  is  this  child  he  hath  brought  here 
among  us,  thinkest  thou,  brother?" 

It  was  a  question  which  had  often 
been  secretly  discussed  among  the 
brethren  of  St  Mary's  ;  but  it  was  put 
rather  abruptly  at  this  moment. 
Gervase  turned  off,  and  wisely  re- 
plied, "  I  never  concern  myself  with 
other  men's  matters,  having  trouble 
enough  with  my  own  ;"  and  so  went 
his  ways  to  the  kitchen. 

Hovering  about  the  kitchen  en- 
trance— a  locality  which  he  much 
affected,  though  against  all  rule — he 
found  the  sub-prior.  Gervase  eyed 
his  plump  face,  which  wore  a  more 
beaming  smile  than  usual,  with  no 
great  cordiality,  and  was  passing  on 
to  his  duties ;  for  brother  Simon's 
conversation  was  of  that  kind  which 
to  a  preoccupied  companion  is  rather 
irritating  than  improving. 

"Busy  this  morning,  excellent 
brother  Gervase  ? "  said  Simon, 
whose  rank  in  the  house  gave  him 
some  little  right  to  speak  patronis- 
ingly,  which  he  was  innocently  prone 
to  take  advantage  of. 

"  I  am  always  busy,  reverend 
sub-prior,"  returned  Gervase,  shortly 
but  punctiliously. 

"  I  would  I  were,"  sighed  brother 
Simon.  It  was  a  point  on  which 
the  kitchener  felt  unusually  inclined 
to  agree  with  him  ;  but  as  an  answer 
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to  that  effect  would  scarcely  have 
sounded  respectful,  he  made  none. 

"  Twelve  of  us  are  bidden  to  the 
abbot's  table  to-day,"  resumed  the 
sub-prior  cheerfully.  "  I  hear  there 
shall  be  great  doings." 

"  There  will  be  no  lack  of  guests," 
said  Gervase. 

"Who  are  invited,  then,  besides 
the  knights  from  Ladysmede  ?  we 
are  scarce  as  much  in  the  abbot's  con- 
fidence in  such  things  as  we  might 
reasonably  be." 

"  There  is  the  old  knight  of  Ravens- 
wood  and  his  two  sons,  Sir  John  de 
la  Mere,  the  Prior  of  Cottesford  and 
some  three  or  four  of  his  house,  young 
Foliot  of  the  Leys,  and  two  or  three 
besides." 

"  And  there  is  to  be  a  caritas  of 
pork  and  hydromel  for  all  the  breth- 
ren in  the  refectory,"  said  the  sub- 
prior  ;  "  I  may  say  this  much  for  our 
abbot,  let  who  will  say  nay  ;  he  does 
not  care  to  feast  himself,  and  let 
others  fast  the  while." 

"  Ay— we  grow  jovial  under  our 
troubles  ;  we  should  all  live  royally, 
I  take  it,  if  his  majesty  would  only 
be  pleased  to  exact  a  loan  from  us 
about  once  a-week.  I  have  not  had 
so  much  money  in  hand  since  I 
have  been  kitchener."  And  escaping 
during  a  yawn  of  brother  Simon's, 
Gervase  went  his  way. 

The  kitchener  had  been  furnished 
by  the  abbot  with  ready  money 
wherewith  to  lay  in  all  such  supplies 
as  might  befit  a  banquet  of  more 
than  ordinary  splendour  ;  and  a  few 
small  gratuities  judiciously  distri- 
buted amongst  the  tenants  of  the 
abbey  estates  (for  Gervase  was  as 
honestly  careful  of  the  abbot's  money 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own),  had 
brought  in,  during  the  early  hours  of 
morning,  samples  of  fowl  and  fish  of 
a  very  superior  quality  to  those  which 
had  drawn  forth  his  unfavourable 
criticisms  on  the  previous  afternoon ; 
and  soon,  deep  in  consultation  with 
cooks  and  confectioners,  he  forgot 
his  indignation  at  the  abbot's  lavish 
orders  in  his  zeal  to  do  his  own  office 
with  credit  to  the  house.  If  the 
outlay  must  needs  be  made,  at  least, 
he  thought,  there  should  not  be  the 
unpardonable  extravagance  commit- 
ted of  paying  dear  for  an  indifferent 
dinner. 
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So  the  tables  were  duly  spread  in 
the  guest-hall,  and  habited  in  his 
apparel  of  state,  with  the  principal 
officers  of  his  house  grouped  around 
him,  Abbot  Martin  sat  in  his  high 
chair  in  the  chapter-house,  awaiting 
the  introduction  of  his  noble  guests. 
On  few  men  did  the  external  digni- 
ties of  his  office  sit  so  gracefully  and 
so  well.  His  powerful  and  well-built 
frame  had  all  a  soldier's  upright  and 
fearless  bearing,  while  his  open  kind- 
ly face,  if  it  bore  few  traces  of  the 
thoughtful  student  or  the  mortified 
recluse,  had  something  of  the  loving 
paternal  expression  which  well  sug- 
gested the  ideal  of  such  a  relation- 
ship towards  the  community  over 
which  he  presided.  The  first  of  the 
invited  guests  who  was  presented  to 
him  was  Waryn  Foliot,  in  a  richer 
dress  than  he  was  wont  to  affect,  but 
such  as  became  the  dignity  of  his 
host  no  less  than  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  There  was  a  low  murmur  of 
approving  criticism  amongst  the  at- 
tendants who  lined  the  doorway  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  room,  when, 
after  the  first  glance,  they  recognised 
under  the  rich  velvet  mantle  the 
young  student  who  was  so  well 
known  and  loved  as  the  present  re- 
presentative of  his  house  ;  and  he 
did  not  suffer  in  their  estimation, 
because  a  flush  of  natural  modesty 
passed  over  his  features  as  he  walked 
alone  up  the  room  to  where  the 
abbot  sat  awaiting  him. 

"  Welcome  now  as  ever,  Waryn," 
said  the  superior,  as  he  rose  to  greet 
him ;  "  but  you  are  a  rare  guest 
amongst  us :  the  cloister  is  dull 
enough,  it  may  be  granted,  for  young 
spirits  like  yours :  yet,  for  your 
father's  sake,  I  would  that  we  met 
oftener." 

"  I  take  shame  to  myself,  father, 
that  it  should  be  my  fault  of  late  ; 
but  you  know  that  I  have  much  to 
do  since  my  return  from  Paris." 

"  You  shall  have  my  pardon  for 
the  past,  if  I  may  take  your  pledge 
for  amendment  in  the  future,"  said 
the  abbot,  laying  his  hand  on  Foliot's 
shoulder  with  a  kindly  smile  ;  "  and 
my  old  friend  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
young  Sir  Alwyne  1  they  were  well, 
I  trust,  when  you  had  news  of  them 
last?" 

"  The  knight  who  is  sojourning  at 
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Ladysinede  gave  me  a  good  report 
of  them,"  replied  Waryn ;  "  but 
tidings  from  over  sea,  good  lord 
abbot,  come  slow  and  seldom." 

The  Prior  of  Cottesford  and  his 
brethren  were  now  announced,  and 
the  abbot  rose  and  walked  half-way 
down  the  chapter-house,  as  a  cour- 
tesy due  to  the  churchman,  who  was 
almost  of  equal  dignity  with  himself, 
greeting  him  with  a  punctilious  de- 
ference, which  the  prior  as  carefully 
returned,  and  which  might  perhaps 
have  led  a  shrewd  observer  to  sus- 
pect that  there  lay  underneath  no 
very  sound  foundation  of  good-will 
between  them. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  were  al- 
ready assembled,  when  Sir  Godfrey's 
trumpet  was  heard  in  the  quadrangle 
of  the  abbey.  Abbot  Martin  received 
the  two  knights  with  more  stately 
formality  than  he  had  thought  fit  to 
use  towards  the  others.  Seated  in 
his  chair  of  state— no  mark  of  disre- 
spect, but  merely  the  usual  privilege 
of  a  mitred  abbot,  which  in  this  par- 
ticular case  he  did  not  choose  to 
forego — he  welcomed  Sir  Godfrey 
with  a  frank  yet  dignified  courtesy, 
and  the  Crusader  with  every  mark  of 
high  consideration  which  was  due  to 
the  king's  messenger  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  cross.  The  sum  demanded 
on  behalf  of  King  Richard  had  al- 
ready been  despatched  to  Sir  Nicholas 
at  Ladysmede  by  trusty  hands  that 
morning ;  and  the  abbot  had  added 
to  it,  as  of  his  own  free  gift,  a  costly 
ring,  of  which  he  prayed  his  majesty's 
acceptance,  and  which,  if  converted 
into  money  on  an  emergency,  might 
have  added  nearly  a  third  to  the 
contribution  of  Rivelsby.  After  the 
first  compliments  had  passed,  Sir 
Nicholas  would  have  proceeded  to 
make  some  acknowledgment  of  the 
abbot's  liberality  ;  but  the  church-- 
man waved  the  subject  aside  with  a 
few  quiet  words.  "  We  have  given  of 
our  poverty,"  said  he,  "  not  of  our 
abundance  ;  but  you  will  say  for  us 
to  King  Richard,  that  he  is  welcome." 
And  motioning  the  knight  to  follow 
him,  he  led  the  way  to  the  banquet- 
ing-hall. 

The  good  cheer  of  Rivelsby  lost 
none  of  its  old  repute  amongst  those 
who  were  seated  with  the  lord  abbot 
at  the  high  table  on  the  dais.  Scarce- 
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ly  less  costly,  and  certainly  not  less 
bountiful,  was  the  entertainment 
provided  for  the  esquires  and  pages 
who  sat  below,  and  where  Andrew 
the  sacrist,  who  had  volunteered  to 
preside  there,  proved  in  himself  a 
mine  of  good  company.  At  first  the 
guests  at  this  lower  table  tried  to 
preserve  something  of  a  respectful 
quiet  in  their  tone  and  demeanour, 
such  as  might  beseem  the  scene  of 
the  entertainment,  and  the  presence 
of  their  temporal  and  spiritual  supe- 
riors ;  but  soon  the  good  liquor  did 
its  usual  office  in  loosening  men's 
tongues,  and  the  merriment  rose 
higher  and  higher,  unrestrained  by 
any  thought  of  place  or  presence.  It 
was  at  its  highest  when  Dubois  rose 
and  quitted  the  table  unperceived. 

He  paused  a  few  moments  on  the 
steps  of  the  guest-hall,  until  he  was 
joined  by  two  serving -men  who 
might  have  been  seen  for  some  half- 
hour  past  lounging  carelessly  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  then  led  the 
way,  as  one  to  whom  the  locality 
was  well  known,  to  the  foot  of  the 
turret  -  stair  which  communicated 
with  the  abbot's  chamber.  Motion- 
ing to  the  men  to  wait  below,  he 
himself  ascended  with  a  quiet  and 
confident  step,  without  causing  the 
least  alarm  or  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  one  or  two  ancient  monks  who, 
for  want  of  better  occupation,  were 
lazily  watching  his  movements.  As 
he  had  expected,  he  found  the  outer 
door  unsecured,  and  boldly  entered 
the  apartment.  It  was  empty.  He 
passed  into  the  smaller  chamber  oc- 
cupied by  the  chaplains,  but  both 
were  with  their  superior  in  the 
guest-hall.  He  noticed  by  the  side 
of  the  abbot's  couch  a  little  pallet 
which  had  no  doubt  been  occupied 
by  Giulio,  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  child  was  not  there.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  first  object,  the 
Gascon  descended  again,  and  boldly 
accosting  one  of  the  monks  whom  he 
had  observed  in  the  cloister,  with 
such  a  quiet  deferential  air  as  to 
make  his  question  appear  the  most 
natural  proceeding  in  the  world,  he 
asked  him  "  where  he  might  find  the 
little  lad  Giulio,  for  that  the  lord 
abbot  had  a  guest  who  desired  to  see 
him?" 

The  monk,  who  was  a  very  stolid 
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specimen  of  his  fraternity,  shook  his 
head  to  intimate  his  ignorance  and 
indifference  upon  that  and  all  other 
worldly  subjects,  and  vouchsafed  no 
further  answer. 

The  esquire  was  not  easily  to  be 
baffled  by  monk  or  layman.  "  Will 
it  please  you  to  show  me  the  way  to 
the  lord  abbot's  stables  1 "  he  asked. 

The  Benedictine  pointed  to  a  gate- 
way opposite  to  where  they  stood,  but 
still  preserved  a  conscientious  silence. 

Following  this  direction,  Dubois 
found  his  way  without  difficulty  into 
the  stable-yard.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  a  careful 
esquire  should  see  that  his  master's 
horseboys  were  not  hanging  about 
the  abbey  buttery  upon  such  an  hos- 
pitable occasion,  instead  of  busying 
themselves  in  their  proper  duties  ; 
though  few  besides  Dubois  would 
have  cared  to  quit  that  jovial  com- 
pany as  early  as  he  had  done  on  such 
a  service.  Sir  Nicholas's  grooms, 
however,  had  evidently  not  been 
seduced  from  their  post ;  for  the 
esquire  found  them  all  in  the 
stalls  with  their  respective  charges, 
and  the  steeds  gave  every  token  of 
having  been  fed  and  tended  care- 
fully. What  might  seem  more 
strange,  some  five  or  six,  including 
Dubois'  own,  stood  ready  saddled, 
and  their  attendants  sprang  to  their 
heads  as  soon  as  the  Gascon  made 
his  appearance. 

He  raised  his  hand  warningly. 
"  No  need  yet,"  he  said. 

He  turned  from  the  door  of  the 
building  where  the  train  from  Ladys- 
mede had  found  their  quarters,  and 
cast  what  seemed  a  careless  glance 
round  the  ample  court.  A  man 
moved  forwards  from  an  opposite 
doorway,  and  scarcely  appearing  to 
notice  the  esquire,  walked  slowly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  court. 
But  some  token  of  intelligence  had 
passed  between  them  ;  for  Dubois, 
moving  out  to  join  him  with  an  in- 
different air,  and  addressing  him  with 
some  trifling  question  while  he  was 
still  within  earshot  of  the  others,  had 
no  sooner  reached  a  spot  where  they 
could  speak  without  being  over- 
heard, than  the  two  conversed  for  a 
few  moments  in  low  but  earnest 
tones. 

Dubois  returned  to   the   stables 
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with  the  same  deliberate  step.  Then 
might  have  been  remarked  a  slight 
impatient  movement  of  his  hands, 
but  his  saturnine  features  seldom 
betrayed  any  change  of  emotion. 

"  You  may  unsaddle  again,  Hu- 
bert," said  he  quietly,  "  we  shall  not 
be  moving  yet ;  I  will  commend  ye 
to  the  cellarer  for  honest  men  that 
have  been  at  their  work  whilst  others 
were  drinking — he  will  see  that  ye 
lose  little  thereby." 

Leaving  the  stable-court,  and  dis- 
missing the  other  serving-men  who 
were  waiting  his  orders,  the  Gascon 
walked  back  to  the  guest-hall  where 
the  company  were  still  seated.  He 
resumed  his  place  among  them, 
while  all  were  too  well  engaged  to 
question  who  went  or  came  ;  and  if 
he  had  missed  any  part  of  his  share 
of  the  drinking,  he  took  care  that  the 
loss  should  be  repaired.  Nor  was  he 
slow  in  contributing  to  the  talk 
that  went  round  ;  and  soon  two  or 
three  sections  of  the  noisy  audi- 
ence whom  each  determined  story- 
teller was  trying  to  claim  to  himself, 
transferred  their  willing  attention  to 
Dubois,  as  he  narrated  with  much 
quiet  art  and  some  embellishment 
the  feats  of  Christian  and  Paynim  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  superior  had  risen  from  table, 
and  was  conversing  with  Foliot  apart ; 
the  serious  business  of  the  evening 
was  over,  for  Abbot  Martin  was  not 
a  man  to  encourage  or  permit,  so  far 
as  he  could  exercise  control  over  his 
guests,  any  rude  debauch  within  his 
walls,  though  Sir  Godfrey  and  the 
old  knight  of  Ravenswood  still  lin- 
gered over  their  cups,  and  swore  at 
each  other  confidentially  ;  lute  and 
rebeck  sounded  through  the  vaulted 
chamber,  and  the  guests  were  walking 
or  discoursing  in  groups  of  two  or 
three ;  the  sacrist,  having  condescend- 
ed long  enough  to  play  his  part  as 
host,  which  he  had  done  to  admira- 
tion, at  the  humbler  table,  had  joined 
his  brethren  on  the  dais,  and  was  re- 
paying, in  very  superior  coinage, 
one  or  two  of  the  younger  knights 
who,  like  ill-conditioned  youth  in  all 
ages,  had  been  bantering  some  of  the 
graver  churchmen  to  their  own  in- 
tense satisfaction  ;  when  Dubois  took 
the  opportunity  to  catch  the  eye  of 
his  master,  and  the  two  withdrew 
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together  into  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
side-windows,  and  conversed  apart. 

"  The  bird  is  flown  again,  Sir  Ni- 
cholas," said  his  esquire. 

"Whither?" 

"  I  cannot  learn  that,"  replied  Du- 
bois ;  "  but  I  have  been  rightly  in- 
formed thus  far ;  he  was  here  so  late 
as  yesternight." 

"  Pest  on  it,"  said  the  Crusader ; 
"  your  caution  must  have  been  at  fault 
somewhere,  Dubois ;  this  churchman 
bids  fair  to  outwit  us  all ;  can  you  be 
sure,  think  you,  that  your  informant 
is  not  bent  upon  playing  a  double 
game,  and  earning  wages  from  both 
sides?" 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  esquire 
quietly ;  "  he  seems  to  me  to  be  deal- 
ing honestly  enough." 

"  Honestly  ? "  said  Le  Hardi  with 
a  sneer — "  Well — there  are  many  in- 
terpretations to  that  text.  But  you 
can  surely  learn  something  further  in 
the  matter,  unless  your  southern  wits 
have  grown  rusty  upon  our  coarse 
English  fare." 

"  English  fare  is  good  enough," 
replied  the  Gascon,  "  though,  saving 
your  worshipful  presence,  their  wits 
are  none  of  the  keenest.  I  shall 
speedily  learn  more,  if  you  will  please 
to  give  me  time." 
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"  Time  is  too  dear  for  a  gift,  Du- 
bois— take  as  little  of  it  as  may  suffice 
for  your  purpose.  Sir  Godfrey  knows 
nothing  of  this  1 " 

"  Not  from  any  word  of  mine,  Sir 
Nicholas ;  I  reckon  that  the  lord 
abbot's  bidding  him  here  to-day  hath 
stilled  any  suspicion  he  might  have 
had  of  his  harbouring  the  boy.  Gun- 
dred  has  been  forth  making  inquiry 
in  other  quarters,  if  I  guess  right ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Godfrey 
does  not  care  to  have  it  generally 
known  that  he  is  over-anxious  about 
the  child's  recovery.  I  heard  him 
jesting  with  the  chaplain,  a  day  or 
two  since,  as  if  it  were  more  the 
priest's  business  than  his." 

"Think  of  it  as  if  it  were  so,  Du- 
bois, and  so  speak,  if  you  speak  at  all. 
But  it  were  worth  much  to  me — and 
to  you — if  we  had  him  once  in  safe 
hands — I  mean  in  our  own — over  sea, 
for  example.  Do  you  need  money  \ 
for  these  things  are  ill-managed  with- 
out." 

"I  am  provided  for  the  present," 
said  the  esquire ;  "  I  never  pay  my 
workmen  before-hand." 

"Right,"  said  the  knight  with  a 
smile  ;  and  seeing  others  approaching 
them,  he  gave  him  some  short  order 
to  get  to  saddle,  and  so  they  parted. 


CHAPTER   XVI. — THE   FALCON   TOWER. 


Poor  Raoul  lay  in  the  Falcon  tower. 
It  was  a  building  which  stood  alone, 
at  one  angle  of  the  court-yard,  and 
owed  its  erection  to  Sir  Hugh,  of  evil 
memory.  Strange  stories,  true  and 
untrue,  were  told  about  it.  A  miser- 
able wife,  as  some  said, — an  uncom- 
pliant mistress,  according  to  others, 
— had  lingered  out  some  years  of 
wretched  life  there,  and  had  her  pri- 
son door  opened  at  last  by  death. 
Good  Sir  Kainald  and  Sir  Miles, 
while  Ladysmeda  was  theirs,  kept 
their  falcons  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  tower,  and  their  dogs  in  the 
chamber  below  ;  but  Sir  Godfrey  had 
provided  a  new  building,  more  airy 
and  commodious,  for  these  important 
favourites,  and  relegated  the  old 
tower  to  something  like  its  original 
uses,  by  repairing  the  fastenings  of 
the  heavy  oak  door,  and  renewing 
the  grating  to  the  single  narrow  win- 


dow, the  only  refurnishing  which  was 
required  to  make  the  lower  chamber 
a  very  passable  dungeon ;  and  hither 
such  refractory  dependents  as  in  Sir 
Godfrey's  eyes  required  penal  discip- 
line were  transferred  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  season.  This  latter  question 
was  decided  usually  by  the  uncertain 
rule  of  the  knight's  capricious  temper, 
occasionally  by  accident.  To  do  him 
no  injustice,  the  term  was  seldom 
long.  If  the  punishments  had  been 
carried  out  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  sentence  which  was  fulminated 
against  them  at  the  moment,  rotting 
in  chains,  and  lingering  starvation, 
would  have  been  the  ordinary  means 
of  paternal  correction  administered  at 
Ladysmede ;  but  Sir  Godfrey  reserved 
an  unlimited  power  of  mitigation, 
and  after  a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  the 
farthest,  was  wont  to  inquire  about 
the  missing  prisoner,  and  welcome 
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him  back  to  the  noisy  liberty  of  the 
household  with  a  curse  or  two  by  way 
of  caution.  The  fate  of  one  unfortunate 
man-at-arms,  however,  who  had  been 
placed  in  durance  there  for  some 
trifling  misdemeanour,  had  come  very 
near  to  add  another  tragical  tale  to 
its  legends.  Sir  Godfrey,  after  deal- 
ing out  fearful  anathemas  against  any 
one  who  should  presume  to  visit  him 
or  give  him  food  or  drink,  had  ridden 
off  to  some  jousts  at  a  distance,  and 
left  the  poor  wretch  under  his  terrible 
proscription.  It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  knight's  succession  to  the 
inheritance,  and  the  retainers  who 
were  left  behind  had  already  learnt 
to  dread  his  fury,  without  understand- 
ing his  rapid  changes  of  temper ;  and 
none  ventured  to  contravene  the 
order,  cruel  as  it  was.  Besides,  the 
man  was  but  a  Fleming,  after  all ; 
and  his  sufferings  were  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  true-born 
Englishmen.  Fortunately  for  him- 
self, the  Fleming  was  a  very  old  cam- 
paigner, and  had  had  great  experience 
in  the  ways  and  means  of  eking  out  a 
limited  commissariat  during  a  six 
months'  siege  in  Angers.  There 
were  rats  in  large  families  settled  in 
the  honeycombed  old  walls ;  and 
when  the  unhappy  prisoner's  groans 
for  help,  which  had  been  heard  by 
those  who  ventured  occasionally  to 
approach  his  place  of  confinement, 
ceased  after  a  while,  it  was  charitably 
supposed  that  he  had  either  been 
eaten  by  them,  or  died  of  starvation. 
But  at  length  their  lord  returned 
after  an  absence  of  some  three  weeks, 
and  suddenly  at  table  after  supper 
inquired  for  his  victim,  and  showed 
the  sincerity  of  his  compunction  by 
some  strong  execrations  upon  the 
fools  who  had  too  faithfully  observed 
his  orders ;  when  lo  !  upon  inquisi- 
tion being  made,  out  walked  the 
Fleming,  haggard  and  thin,  but  able 
and  willing  to  stick  his  long  knife 
then  (as  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  doing  afterwards,  but  not  quite 
deep  enough)  into  the  man  who  had 
been  considered  most  responsible  for 
his  safe  keeping.  The  rats  had  not 
eaten  him ;  quite  the  contrary  ;  and 
though  it  was  not  very  safe  to  ques- 
tion him  upon  the  particulars,  he  was 
heard  to  swear  more  than  once  that 
he  had  lived  much  harder  in  Angers 
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the  last  fortnight  before  the  capi- 
tulation. 

Raoul,  then,  lay  in  the  Falcon  tower. 
Not  fettered  hand  and  foot,  as  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  knight's 
orders  would  have  required ;  that 
painful  indignity  even  Gundred  was 
willing  to  spare  him  ;  for  the  gay, 
free-spoken  esquire  was  a  favourite, 
more  or  less,  with  all.  But  he  was 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  a  chain  which 
locked  both  hands,  though  it  allowed 
them  tolerable  liberty  of  motion. 

Sir  Godfrey  had  strictly  forbidden 
all  access  to  the  prisoner  until  he 
himself  should  have  visited  him  ;  but 
there  had  been  no  word  of  positive 
prohibition  as  to  food  and  drink, 
though  Gundred  declared  that  he 
held  that  to  be  included.  Baldwin, 
who  loved  the  youth  as  well  as  if  he 
had  been  his  younger  brother  in  blood 
as  well  as  in  arms,  had  acted  upon 
the  more  merciful  interpretation,  and 
had  handed  in  through  the  window- 
bars,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a 
horn  of  wine  and  a  manchet ;  so 
much  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
risk  for  him,  even  in  defiance  of  Sir 
Godfrey ;  but  he  obeyed  him  so  far 
as  to  hold  no  communication  with 
him.  The  cause  of  his  disgrace  was 
a  mystery  to  all  the  household  ;  for 
none  of  them  had  been  present,  and 
Raoul,  burning  with  mortification 
and  insulted  pride,  had  preserved  an 
obstinate  silence  from  the  moment 
he  had  submitted  to  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner.  A  single  word  of  thanks 
for  the  supply  which  his  brother 
esquire  had  brought  him,  and  which 
he  would  probably  have  refused  from 
almost  any  other  hand,  was  all  that 
had  passed  his  lips. 

None  saw  the  bitter  tears  of  shame 
and  anger  with  which  the  poor  boy 
wept  himself  into  an  unquiet  sleep, 
and  none  knew  how  chilled  and  dis- 
pirited, the  hot  excitement  of  his 
passion  over,  he  awoke  in  the  early 
morning.  The  sun  at  last  made  his 
way  through  the  loop-hole,  half- 
blocked  with  its  iron  bars,  which  gave 
him  but  grudging  admittance,  and 
the  busy  sounds  of  life  awoke  in 
the  manor-yard.  The  morning  hours 
passed  on,  but  no  one  came  near  his 
place  of  confinement.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  food  which  he  had  left 
untouched  the  night  before,  and  thus 
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somewhat  warmed  and  refreshed,  the 
boy's  elastic  spirit  rose  again.  The 
feeling  uppermost  in  his  mind,  when 
he  was  able  to  gather  his  thoughts 
into  shape,  had  nothing  in  it  of 
shame  or  regret  for  his  own  rash  at- 
tempt, or  fear  of  its  possible  conse- 
quences ;  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
the  offended  person,  and  upon  Sir 
Godfrey  as  the  offender ;  and  sitting 
there  fettered  to  the  wall,  he  judged 
and  sentenced  him  in  his  heart  with 
unrelenting  severity.  That  brutal 
blow  had  stirred  passions  in  his 
young  breast  which  he  had  never 
felt  before.  Once,  indeed,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  for  some  trifling  neglect 
of  his  duties,  Sir  Godfrey  had  applied 
a  riding- wand  to  his  shoulders  pretty 
sharply ;  but  then  Eaoul  knew  that 
he  had  been  to  blame  :  besides,  that 
was  a  year  ago  ;  he  was  a  boy  then, 
and  could  submit  to  a  boy's  punish- 
ment with  brave  good-humour ;  but 
now!  an  esquire-at-arms,  of  gentle 
blood,  to  be  struck  like  a  hound, 
such  a  felon  blow  as  that,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger  knight !  And 
for  what  a  cause !  for  refusing  to  bear 
a  false  message  to  a  lady  !  At  that 
thought  his  heart  seemed  to  swell 
within  him  well-nigh  to  choking. 

Such  a  frame  of  mind  was  little 
likely  to  help  him  to  bear  his  im- 
prisonment with  patience.  During 
what  remained  of  daylight  on  the 
previous  evening,  he  had  been  too 
utterly  overwhelmed  with  a  proud 
humiliation  to  take  much  notice  of 
external  objects.  But  now,  as  he 
looked  round  the  walls  of  his  prison 
in  the  full  morning  light,  his  whole 
soul  was  concentrated  on  the  intense 
desire  to  escape.  His  hands  had 
been  left  sufficiently  free  to  enable 
him  to  make  some  use  of  them,  and 
he  wearied  himself  for  some  time  in 
wild  and  desperate  exertions  to 
wrench  out  the  strong  iron  staple 
to  which  he  had  been  secured.  Find- 
ing this  of  no  avail,  he  next  con- 
trived, with  some  difficulty,  to  raise 
his  head  to  the  level  of  the  loop-hole, 
some  two  or  three  feet  above  him, 
through  which  his  friend  Baldwin 
had  lowered  the  supplies,  and  found 
that  it  did  not  look  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Manor,  but  into  the  open 
meadow-land  outside.  Having  thus 
made  out  the  bearings  of  his  position, 
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his  next  business,  which  provided 
him  with  occupation  and  amusement 
for  some  hours,  and  was  very  useful 
in  restoring  him  to  something  of  a 
calmer  temper,  was  to  collect  from 
the  broken  and  uneven  floor  all  such 
stones  and  rubbish  as  lay  within  his 
reach,  so  as  to  form  a  step  upon 
which  he  could  partially  rest,  and  so 
make  the  loop-hole  a  post  of  observa- 
tion. In  this  labour  he  was  very 
much  assisted  by  the  fact  that  some 
painstaking  predecessor  in  these 
quarters  had  employed  himself  for 
many  days  in  grubbing  up  the  floor 
for  the  very  same  purpose,  and  that 
his  work  had  been  but  hastily  and 
imperfectly  levelled.  He  succeeded 
so  well,  that  by  standing  on  tip-toe 
on  this  little  mound,  and  resting  his 
chin  upon  the  embrasure,  he  could 
command  a  view,  for  some  distance, 
of  the  path  which  sloped  through  the 
meadows  down  to  the  river.  Here 
he  kept  watch,  therefore,  with  such 
intervals  of  rest  as  his  constrained 
position  forced  upon  him,  in  some 
vague  hope  of  help  and  rescue  which 
perhaps  he  would  hardly  have  enter- 
tained if  he  had  been  older.  To  the 
young,  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  an 
unexpected  powerful  friend  on  earth, 
seems  never  impossible. 

So  Raoul  watched  and  waited,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  path- 
way as  if  along  it  he  surely  expected 
the  wished-for  deliverer  must  come  ; 
while  in  fact  to  him,  as  to  many  of 
us,  his  best  hope  of  deliverance  was 
already  close  within  his  grasp ; — 
literally  within  his  grasp,  for  if  he 
could  have  thrust  his  fettered  hand 
through  the  barred  aperture  of  his 
observatory,  he  might  possibly  have 
clutched  the  draggled  cock's  feather 
in  the  cap  of  Picot.  The  floor  of  his 
prison  was  sunk  lower  than  the 
ground  without,  and  the  hunter's 
head  was  nearly  level  with  the  open- 
ing. He  was  too  close  underneath 
for  Raoul  to  see  him  ;  but  he  heard 
a  foot  fall  upon  the  soft  greensward 
outside,  and  was  waiting  anxiously 
for  the  owner  of  it  to  come  within 
his  line  of  vision.  To  very  few  of 
Sir  Godfrey's  retainers  would  the 
young  esquire  have  chosen  to  address 
himself  in  his  present  undignified 
position ;  and  from  very  few,  how- 
ever kindly  disposed  towards  him 
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personally,  could  he  have  looked  for 
more  than  a  silent  sympathy  at  most, 
while  he  lay  under  the  full  weight 
of  their  lord's  displeasure.  But  a  few 
notes  of  a  merry  whistle,  which  the 
hunter  struck  up  as  he  leant  with  his 
back  against  the  tower  wall,  and 
rested  himself  from  his  morning's 
walk,  made  Raoul's  heart  bound  with 
joy  and  hope  within  him.  Pi  cot, 
not  living  within  the  Manor  gates, 
was  comparatively  master  of  his  own 
movements ;  if  he  could  do  nothing 
towards  Raoul's  own  release,  at  least 
he  could  convey  a  word  of  timely 
warning  to  a  quarter  which,  since 
his  conversation  with  the  Italian, 
had  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
young  prisoner's  anxieties.  Raising 
his  head  as  high  in  the  aperture  as 
he  could,  he  called  out  cautiously  to 
the  hunter  by  name. 

"Saints  preserve  us  !"  cried  Picot 
starting— for  his  nervous  sensibilities 
were  rather  excitable  just  at  present 
— "  Who  calls  me  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  my  good  friend — Raoul, 
chained  like  a  dog  in  this  cursed 
hole." 

"Good  lack!"  said  the  hunter, 
scarcely  yet  recovering  himself  at  the 
sound  of  the  familiar  voice — "  How 
came  ye  there,  Master  Raoul  ?"  For 
Picot  had  not  visited  the  Manor 
since  the  previous  morning. 

"  Ask  the  unmannered  brute  that 
calls  himself  my  master — the  fiend 
reward  him  for  this  and  all  his 
doings,"  replied  Raoul,  glad  to  vent 
the  hoarded  bitterness  of  his  heart  to 
any  living  auditor ;  "  may  the " 

"  Hush,  hush,  I  pray  of  thee,  dear 
Master  Raoul,"  said  Picot,  who  had 
clambered  up  to  the  window  and  was 
looking  in.  There  was  no  saying 
who  might  be  listeners ;  and  the 
youth's  intemperate  language  might 
compromise  both  parties.  "  Tell  me 
rather,  what  hast  done  to  anger 
him  ?" 

"  I  did  but  refuse  to  take  another 
man's  lie  in  my  mouth,"  said  Raoul 
passionately. 

"  I  fear  me  much  that  Father  Gia- 
como  hath  been  corrupting  thee  with 
some  of  his  school  learning,"  replied 

the  hunter  ;  "  another  man's  lie 

Well,"  he  continued,  after  a  slight 
pause  of  consideration,  "  there  doth 
lie  a  difference  in  that,  now  I  think 
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on't;  though  a  plain  mind,  I  wot, 
need  hardly  stumble  at  it.  I  would 
have  dealt  with  it  all  as  one,  as  if  it 
had  been  mine  own." 

It  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  esquire  to  have  read 
Picot  a  lecture  on  morality,  under  so 
many  difficulties ;  so  he  contented 
himself  with  some  brief  common- 
place about  his  "  honour." 

"  Nay,  if  ye  come  to  that,  my  bolt 
is  shot,"  said  Picot;  "honour  is  a 
thing  with  which  we  serving-men 
have  nought  to  do;  it  belongs  to 
them  of  gentle  blood,  like  the  deer 
and  the  corn-lands.  If  I  could  see 
my  way  to  a  good  slice  of  the  last, 
Master  Raoul,  I  could  be  well  con- 
tent to  leave  the  honour  and  the 
hunting  to  my  betters." 

"But  listen,  Picot,"  said  the 
esquire ;  "  I  have  a  boon  to  ask  of 
thee." 

"  If  it  be  any  service  a  poor  knave 
like  me  can  do — saving  my  duty  to 
my  liege  lord — I  may  promise  you 
to  do  it,  Master  Raoul." 

"Thanks,  good  friend — it  is  nought 
for  myself  at  present ;  but  I  would 
put  thee  upon  doing  a  good  deed  for 
others." 

"  Humph  !  I  know  not  how  it  is," 
replied  Picot,  rather  uneasily ;  "  I 
am  as  little  naturally  given  to  good 
deeds  as  most  men,  I  dare  well  say,  if  I 
know  myself;  but  here  of  late  I  have 
them  thrust  upon  me,  willy-nilly. 
Curse  me  if  I  rightly  know  what  a 
good  deed  is.  I  did  somewhat  'tother 
day,  sir  squire,  if  I  only  dared  to  tell  it 
thee,  as  queer  a  piece  of  business,  I 
thought  it,  as  might  well  be,  and  in 
villanous  company.  I  would  as  soon 
have  turned  to  deer-stealing  as  have 
had  a  hand  in  it ;  and  lo,  now,  it  was 
a  good  deed — a  brave  deed — a  glori- 
ous deed  !  I  might  have  risen  to  be 
a  —  Here  Root's  foot  slipped 

from  its  uncertain  holding  in  the 
wall,  and  he  came  suddenly  to  rather 
an  ignominious  conclusion. 

When  he  was  up  again,  Raoul  took 
the  opportunity  to  explain  his  request 
further. 

"  I  seek  a  trusty  friend — and  such 
I  know  thou  wilt  prove,  Picot — to 
bear  a  message  for  me  to  Willan's 
Hope,  to  the  private  ear  of  the  Lady 
Gladice," 

"  Blessed  St  Bridget !"  exclaimed 
£ 
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the  hunter,  nearly  slipping  down 
again  in  the  excess  of  his  astonish- 
ment ;  "  is  the  boy  mad  T'  He  began 
to  see  now,  as  he  thought,  the  secret 
of  this  prison  discipline. 

"  Not  as  yet,  but  I  may  be  driven 
so,"  returned  Raoul  with  an  impa- 
tient oath ;  for  besides  that  the  accu- 
sation was  not  complimentary  in  it- 
self, the  blunt  familiarity  with  which 
the  hunter  conveyed  it  rather  shocked 
his  dignity. 

Picot  still  eyed  him  doubtfully 
through  the  barred  loop-hole,  but  he 
thought  it  best  in  any  case  to  humour 
him.  "Nay,  good  master  Raoul,  I 
meant  no  offence  —  but  what  may 
this  message  of  yours  be  1 " 

"  He  shall  bear  it  himself,"  said  a 
voice  behind  him. 

Picot,  with  an  exclamation  of 
alarm,  slipped  from  his  foot-hold 
again,  and,  staggering  backwards, 
found  himself  upheld  by  the  arm  of 
Father  Giacomo. 

"  Never  fear,  Picot,"  said  the  chap- 
lain, with  a  smile  at  the  man's  terri- 
fied face  which  did  not  add  to  his 
composure — "  it  were  safer  for  me  to 
have  found  thee  here  than  Gundred ; 
but  let  me  have  thy  place  for  a  mo- 
ment." And  he  sprang  lightly  up  to 
the  window. 

"  So,  my  poor  youth,  you  are  reap- 
ing already  some  of  the  penalties  of 
knowledge  ;  and  cursing  me,  doubt- 
less, in  your  heart,  for  not  letting 
you  do  your  master's  errand  as  any 
honest  fool  might  have  done,  without 
questioning  its  particulars." 

"  Not  so,  father,"  replied  the 
esquire :  "  if  you  spoke  truly,  as  I 
believe,  I  owe  you  thanks  rather ; 
and  if  you  will  only  let  others  whom 
you  wot  of,  know  as  much  as  you 
have  told  me,  I  shall  abide  my  time 
here  in  more  contentment." 

"  Spoken  like  a  hero  and  a  philo- 
sopher," said  the  chaplain  ;  "  but  to 
descend  to  considerations  of  selfish 
prudence,  if  I  may  touch  upon  such 
unimportant  points, — you  would  be 
still  better  contented  to  go  at  large?" 

"  I  would,  indeed  ! "  said  Raoul, 
eagerly. 

"  Well — I  rejoice  to  find  that  you 
have  so  much  sound  judgment  re- 
maining ;  for  the  talk  in  the  house 
this  morning  is  that  you  showed  but 
little  last  night." 
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Raoul  gave  vent  to  an  ejaculation 
of  impatience. 

"Nay,  never  heed  it,"  continued 
the  chaplain  —  "  we  are  all  mad 
enough  by  times.  But  none  are  so 
mad,  I  suppose,  as  to  prefer  chains 
to  freedom.  Take  good  heart,  young 
sir  ;  a  few  hours  will  surely  see  you 
free  again." 

"  How  1 "  asked  Raoul. 

"  Sir  Godfrey's  humour,  as  you 
know,  changes  from  hour  to  hour; 
I  dare  promise  that  at  my  lord  ab- 
bot's table  to-day  he  will  forget  last 
evening's  matters  ;  and  as  some  fool- 
ish words  of  mine  have  had  their 
share  in  bringing  this  trouble  upon 
you,  I  will  await  him  on  his  return, 
and  plead  your  cause  with  him;  it 
will  scarce  need  more  than  that  you 
should  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  all  is 
done." 

"  His  forgiveness  ! "  cried  Raoul, 
dashing  his  fettered  hand  against  the 
stanchions;  "he  forgive  me?  —  did 
you  not  hear,  Father  Giacomo,  all 
that  happened — you  spoke  as  if  you 
knew  all  ? " 

"  I  have  heard,  if  I  mistake  not, 
five  different  tales  —  all  false  ;  the 
truth  I  partly  guess  at." 

"  He  struck  me  !  struck  me  on  the 
mouth  as  though  I  had  been  a  liar 
like  himself !  Forgiveness,  you  said — 
I  will  never  forgive  him — never ;  I 
have  served  him  faithfully,  and  could 
have  loved  him  once—  not  of  late,  not 
of  late — but  I  will  never  eat  his  bread, 
or  do  his  bidding  more ;  not  if  I  lie 
here  until  the  old  tower  crumbles  on 
me  ! "  And  let  not  poor  Raoul's  hero- 
ism be  questioned,  though  there  was 
a  tremor  in  his  voice,  and  Father 
Giacomo,  looking  through  the  bars, 
saw  tears. 

"  So  now!"  said  the  latter,  turning 
round  to  Picot,  "  wiser  doctors  than 
myself  might  shake  their  heads  over 
this  poor  youth's  case  ;  but  he  will 
hardly  mend  it  by  staying  here— we 
must  have  him  forth,  good  Picot." 

"  How — what  1 "  cried  the  hunter, 
startled  at  being  thus  suddenly  ad- 
dressed, but  with  no  comprehension 
of  the  other's  meaning. 

"  We  must  have  him  forth,  I  say, 
if  only  for  Sir  Godfrey's  sake  ;  if  he 
should  send  for  him  to  his  presence 
to-morrow,  he  will  defy  him  to  the 
death ;  and  what  chance  shall  your 
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master  have  against  such  a  doughty 
champion  1  on  your  allegiance  to  Sir 
Godfrey,  Picot,  I  shall  require  your 
help  to  remove  from  him  this  dan- 
gerous enemy." 

Giacomo's  look  and  tone  were  so 
serious,  that  the  hunter  could  only  re- 
ply by  a  blank  gaze  of  astonishment. 

"  You  are  mocking  me,  priest,"  said 
Raoul  passionately. 

"Judge  no  man  hastily,  Raoul; 
and  when  you  judge,  let  it  be  by 
deeds,  not  words." 

The  chaplain  drew  from  his  person 
a  small  file  and  thin  saw  of  highly- 
tempered  steel,  and  of  foreign  work- 
manship, and  trying  their  edge  upon 
the  stanchion  of  the  window,  showed 
Raoul  how  to  use  them. 

"  With  these,"  said  he,  "  an  active 
hand  might  cut  through  chain  and 
hand-bolt  with  six  hours'  good  work ; 
but  I  give  you  from  now  until  mid- 
night— by  that  time  a  woman  might 
do  it.  You,  Picot,"  he  continued,  as 
he  handed  a  pair  of  the  same  imple- 
ments to  the  hunter,  "  must  take 
your  station  here  soon  after  dusk, 
and  remove  this  bar,  and  a  stone  or 
so,  if  needful ;  but  our  caged  bird 
here  is  but  of  slender  make,  and  will 
squeeze  through  where  you  or  I  might 
stick  fast  till  doomsday." 

Picot  took  the  tools  from  the  Ital- 
ian with  the  motion  of  an  automaton. 


"  I  will  be  at  hand  and  on  the 
watch,"  continued  Giacomo  ;  "  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  any  interrup- 
tion ;  but  if  you  hear  the  cry  of  an 
owl  in  the  wall  beside  you,  Picot, 
you  will  understand  that  as  a  signal 
to  cease  your  work  for  a  while.  Now 
go  your  ways,  and  remember." 

"  Do  not  fail  me,  dear  Picot,"  said 
Raoul  as  the  man  still  stood  looking 
after  the  chaplain,  who  had  passed 
round  to  the  postern  gate. 

"  What  dost  think  of  that  man, 
Master  Raoul  1 "  said  he,  whispering 
in  at  the  window. 

"  I  will  think  thee  the  best  friend 
I  ever  had,  Picot,  if  I  be  free  to- 
night." 

"  It  is  all  for  love  of  thee,  remem- 
ber, Master  Raoul,  if  I  venture  it ; 
I  shall  be  flayed  alive,  an  it  come  to 
Sir  Godfrey's  hearing." 

"  I  will  love  thee  all  my  life,  dear 
Picot,"  said  the  esquire. 

"  I  will  do  it,  Master  Raoul,  I  will 
do  it,"  replied  the  hunter  as  he  left 
the  window.  —  " '  Dear  Picot,'  — 
'  worthy  Picot,'  — '  I  will  love  thee 
all  my  life,'  quoth  our  young  esquire. 
• — '  I  can  never  repay  thy  good  deed,' 
saith  the  lady.— 'Here  is  gold,'  saith 
the  chaplain.  Marry,  I  am  in  the 
straight  road  to  preferment,  if  I  can 
scape  the  devil  and  Sir  Godfrey  by 
the  way." 
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THE  genealogy  of  Peers  is  public 
property.  Without  going  the  length 
of  saying,  as  has  been  said,  that  more 
English  men  and  women  read  the 
Peerage  than  the  Bible,  it  is  still  true 
that  it  is  a  volume  of  whose  contents 
most  persons  have  some  knowledge. 
Lord  Macaulay 's  pedigree  is  one  of 
which  no  man  need  be  ashamed,  and 
of  which  many  would  be  proud.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  the  High- 
land minister  of  a  Highland  parish, 
with  a  Highland  wife  and  Highland 
children,  one  of  whom,  Zacharias  by 
name,  following  the  example  of  his 
forefathers,  descended  yato  the  Low- 
lands to  gather  gear,  not  by  lifting 
cows,  but  by  peaceful  trade.  The 
young  Zacharias  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  daughter  of  a  Bristol 
Quaker.  Friend  Mills  supplied  that 
serious  and  respectable  but  not  very 
erudite  or  accomplished  society  with 
literature,  the  call  for  which  amongst 
the  Quakers  was  not,  however,  so 
pressing  as  to  prevent  the  grand- 
sire  of  the  future  essayist  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  from  employing 
his  talents  in  periodical  composition, 
or  from  cultivating  literary  pursuits 
as  the  editor  of  a  provincial  paper. 

Meantime  the  loves  of  the  young 
Highlander  and  the  fair  Quakeress 
prospered,  and  from  their  union 
sprung  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay, 
Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  the  libeller  of 
William  Penn  and  the  lampooner  of 
the  Highlands.  With  Highland  and 
Quaker  blood  flowing  in  equal  cur- 
rents through  his  veins,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  a  Highlander  or  a 
Quaker  is  the  more  favourite  object 
of  his  satire  and  butt  for  the  shafts 
of  his  ridicule ;  whether  George  Fox 
or  Coll  of  the  Cows  comes  in  for  the 
larger  share  of  his  contempt ;  whether 
the  enthusiast  who  took  off  what  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the 
most  essential  of  all  garments,  to 
walk  in  the  simplicity  of  nature 
through  the  streets  of  Litch  field,  or 
the  native  of  the  Grampians,  who 
never  possessed  such  an  article  of 


dress  at  all,  is  the  more  ridiculous 
in  his  eyes ;  whether,  in  short,  he 
despises  most  those  who  gave  birth 
to  his  father  or  his  mother.  It  is 
with  the  paternal  ancestors  of  the 
historian  that  we  have  at  present  to 
do.  He  has  given  us,  what  he  him- 
self admits,  or  rather  we  ought  to 
say  proclaims,  to  be  "  not  an  attrac- 
tive picture  "  of  his  progenitors.  No 
quarrel  is  so  bitter  as  a  family  quarrel : 
when  a  man  takes  to  abusing  his 
father  or  his  mother,  he  does  it  with 
infinitely  greater  gusto  than  a  mere 
stranger.  Lord  Macaulay's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Highlands  is  accordingly 
so  vituperative,  so  spiteful,  so  grot- 
esque— it  displays  such  command  of 
the  language  of  hatred,  and  such 
astounding  power  of  abuse,  that,  com- 
ing as  it  does  from  a  writer  who  chal- 
lenges a  place  by  the  side  of  Hume 
and  Gibbon,  it  takes  the  breath  away, 
and  one  feels  almost  as  unable  to 
answer  it  as  one  would  be  to  reply  to  a 
torrent  of  blasphemy  from  a  Bishop, 
or  ribaldry  from  a  Judge,  or  a  volley 
of  oaths  from  a  young  lady  whose 
crinoline  one  had  just  piloted,  with 
the  utmost  respect,  tenderness,  and 
difficulty,  to  her  place  at  the  dinner 
table.  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us  that 
in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers* 
— that  is  to  say,  when  his  own  grand- 
father was  just  beginning  to  "wag 
his  pow  "  in  a  Highland  pulpit — if  an 
Englishman  "  condescended  to  think 
of  a  Highlander  at  all,"  he  thought 
of  him  only  as  a  "filthy  abject  savage, 
a  slave,  a  Papist,  a  cut-throat,  and  a 
thief  ; "  t  that  the  dress  even  of 
the  Highland  "  gentleman "  was 
"hideous,  ridiculous,  nay,  grossly  in- 
decent;" that  it  was  "begrimed 
with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years  ; " 
that  he  dwelt  in  a  "hovel  which 
smelt  worse  than  an  English  hog- 
stye  ; "  I  that  he  considered  a  "  stab 
in  the  back,  or  a  shot  from  behind 
a  rock,  the  approved  mode  of  taking 
satisfaction  for  an  insult ; "  that  a 
traveller  who  ventured  into  the 
"hideous  wilderness"  which  he  in- 
habited, would  find  "dens  of  rob- 
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bars  "  instead  of  inns ;  that  he  would 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
murdered  or  starved ;  of  "  falling  two 
thousand  feet  perpendicular"  from  a 
precipice ;  of  being  compelled  to  "run 
for  his  life  "  from  the  "  boiling  waves 
of  a  torrent "  which  suddenly  "  whirl- 
ed away  his  baggage ;"  *  that  he  would 
find  in  the  glens  "  corpses  which  ma- 
rauders had  just  stripped  and  man- 
gled ; "  that  "  his  own  eyes "  would 
probably  afford  "the  next  meal  to 
the  eagles"  which  screamed  over  his 
head  :  that  if  he  escaped  these  dan- 
gers, he  would  have  to  content  him- 
self with  quarters  in  which 

"  The  food,  the  clothing,  nay,  the  very 
hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts  would  have 
put  his  philosophy  to  the  proof.  His 
lodging  would  sometimes  have  been  in 
a  hut,  of  which  every  nook  would  have 
swarmed  with  vermin.  He  would  have 
inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat 
smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome 
exhalations.  At  supper,  grain  fit  only 
for  horses  would  have  been  set  before 
hirn,  accompanied  by  a  cake  of  blood 
drawn  from  living  cows.  Some  of  the 
company  with  whom  he  would  have 
feasted,  would  have  been  covered  with 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  others  would 
have  been  smeared  with  tar  like  sheep. 
His  couch  would  have  been  the  bare 
earth,  dry  or  wet,  as  the  weather  might 
be,  and  from  that  couch  he  would  have 
risen  half  poisoned  with  stench,  half 
blind  with  the  reek  of  turf,  and  half  mad 
•with  the  itch."  + 

"This,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "is 
not  an  attractive  picture;"  a  senti- 
ment we  sincerely  echo.  If  it  is  a 
true  one,  Lord  Macaulay's  grand- 
father must  have  had  a  stubborn 
generation  to  deal  with,  and  we  fear 
his  preaching  must  have  been  of 
little  avail.  We  are  not  Highland- 
ers. We  believe  that  justice  is  bet- 
ter administered  by  Queen  Victoria 
than  ever  it  was  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  or  even  by  Fin  Mac-Coul. 
We  would  rather  ride  after  a  fox 
than  stalk  the  "  muckle  hart  of  Ben- 
more  "  himself.  The  Monarch  of  the 
Glen,  may  toss  his  royal  head,  and 
range  over  his  mountain  kingdom 
safe  from  our  treason.  We  should 
feel  it  almost  a  crime  to  level  a  rifle 
at  his  deep  shoulder,  or  to  pierce  his 
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lordly  throat  with  a  skean-dhu.  We 
have  no  wish  to  see  his  soft  lustrous 
eye  grow  dim,  and  his  elastic  limbs 
stiffen  under  our  hands.  We  never 
wore  a  kilt,  and  never  intend  to 
array  our  limbs  in  so  comfortless  a 
garment.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
love  and  veneration  for  the  Wizard 
of  the  North,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  old  Allan's  harp  must  have  been 
apt  to  be  out  of  tune  in  the  climate 
of  Loch  Katrine,  and  that  Helen 
herself  must  have  found  her  Isle  too 
damp  to  be  comfortable  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  We  would 
rather  have  seen  the  magician  him- 
self in  the  library  at  Abbotsford,  than 
amongst  the  children  of  the  mist. 
Our  tastes,  our  habits,  our  affections, 
and  our  prejudices,  are  with  the  Low- 
lands. But"  we  cannot  allow  this 
gross  caricature,  this  shameless  libel, 
this  malignant  slander,  this  parricidal 
onslaught  by  a  son  of  the  Highlands 
on  the  people  and  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  a  race  and  a  country  which 
has  furnished  heroes  whose  deeds  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  have  been, 
and  at  the  very  time  we  write  are 
such  that  their  names  awaken  a 
thrill  of  admiration  in  every  heart 
that  is  capable  of  generous  feeling,  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Lowlanders  as  we 
are,  it  moves  our  indignation.  It  is 
not  history— to  attempt  to  follow  and 
answer  it  step  by  step  would  be  to 
commit  a  folly  only  exceeded  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  original  libel.  We 
prefer  to  introduce  our  readers  to' 
the  authorities  on  which  Lord  Macau- 
lay  professes  to  have  founded  this 
gross  caricature.  They  are  few  in 
number,  consisting  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Richard  Frank,  who  wrote  a 
book  called  Northern  Memoirs,  Col- 
onel Cleland,  and  Captain  Burt.  We 
have  bestowed  some  pains  upon  an 
examination  of  them,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  lay  the  result  before  our 
readers,  and  to  show  how  little  foun- 
dation they  afford  for  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  malignant  lampoon.  We  will 
take  them  in  order.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay says,  "  Goldsmith  was  one 
of  the  very  few  Saxons  who,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  ventured  to  ex- 
plore the  Highlands.  He  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  hideous  wilderness,  and 
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declared  that  he  greatly  preferred  the 
charming  country  round  Leyden,  the 
vast  expanse  of  verdant  meadows, 
and  the  villas  with  their  statues  and 
grottoes,  trim  flower-beds  and  recti- 
linear avenues."  * 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Lord  Macaulay's  mode  of  dealing 
with  authorities,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  only  passage  in 
Goldsmith's  correspondence  directly 
relating  to  his  journey  to  the  High- 
lands is  the  following  : — "  I  have 
been  a  month  in  the  Highlands.  I 
set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  but  an 
ill-natured  corn  I  have  got  on  my 
toe  has  for  the  future  prevented  that 
cheap  method  of  travelling ;  so  the 
second  day  I  hired  a  horse,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  ram,  and  he  walked 
away  (trot  he  could  not)  as  pensive 
as  his  master.  In  three  days  we 
reached  the  Highlands.  This  letter 
would  be  too  long  if  it  contained  the 
description  I  intend  giving  of  that 
country,  so  shall  make  it  the  subject 
of  my  next."  t 

Whether  Goldsmith  ever  carried 
his  intention  into  effect,  or  whether 
the  promised  description  has  been 
lost,  is  not  known.  "No  trace  of 
this  communication,"  says  Mr  Prior, 
"  which  we  may  believe,  from  his 
humour  and  skill  in  narration,  to 
have  been  of  an  amusing  character, 
has  been  found."  J 

Lord  Macaulay  says  that  Gold- 
smith was  "  disgusted  with  the  hide- 
ous wilderness."  The  only  thing  he 
expresses  any  disgust  at  is  the  corn 
on  his  toe,  and  he  says  nothing  about 
any  hideous  wilderness  whatever. 

Goldsmith,  however,  did  write 
some  letters  during  his  residence  at 
Edinburgh  as  a  medical  student, 
and  also  afterwards  at  Leyden,  con- 
taining a  few  passing  observations 
upon  Scotland  generally,  which  Lord 
Macaulay  quotes  as  if  they  referred  to 
the  Highlands  in  particular.  These 
letters  Lord  Macaulay  either  wholly 
misunderstands,  or  has  grossly  mis- 
represented. Probably  no  two  men  of 
genius  everwere  more  dissimilar  than 
Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Lord  Mac- 
aulay. The  delicate  humour  and  re- 
fined satire  of  the  former  appear  to  be 
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wholly  incomprehensible  to  the  latter. 
Goldsmith  handles  his  adversary  as 
Isaac  Walton  did  the  frog  he  impaled 
on  his  hook  "as  though  he  loved 
him."  His  weapon  is  the  smallest 
of  small  swords,  which  he  wields  with 
wonderful  skill.  The  wound  is  fatal, 
but  the  weapon  that  inflicts  it  is  so 
delicate  that  hardly  any  blood  is 
shed.  Lord  Macaulay  lays  about 
him  with  an  axe  ;  he  mauls  and  dis- 
figures his  foe  ;  he  splashes  about  in 
blood  and  brains  ;  he  is  not  content 
slaying  his  enemy,  he  stamps 
his  carcass,  tears  his  limbs  in 
pieces,  seethes  them  in  pitch,  and 
gibbets  them  like  his  own  Tom 
Boilman.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  feeling  some  sympathy  for  the 
criminal,  however  execrable,  to  whom 
Lord  Macaulay  plays  the  part  of 
executioner.  Goldsmith  is  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  playful  of  writers. 
To  conceive  Lord  Macaulay  either 
gentle  or  playful  would  be  to  con- 
jure up  an  image  which  would  be 
frotesque  if  it  were  not  impossible, 
t  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
Lord  Macaulay  should  wholly  mis- 
interpret the  two  letters  from  which 
he  quotes  a  few  lines,  which,  taken 
apart  from  the  context  and  applied 
to  a  subject  to  which  they  do  not 
refer,  appear  at  first  sight  in  some 
degree  to  justify  his  remarks.  The 
first  of  these  letters  is  addressed  by 
Goldsmith  to  his  friend  Bryanton,  at 
Ballymahon,  and  has  been  omitted 
(Mr  Prior  tell  us)  from  most  of  the 
Scottish  editions  of  his  works,  "  for 
no  other  reason,  as  it  appears,  than 
containing  a  few  harmless  jests  upon 
Scotland."§  In  this  playful  letter  he 
laughs  alike  at  the  Irish  squires  and 
the  Scotch  belles,  who,  he  says,  neyer- 
theless,are  "tenthousand  times  fairer 
and  handsomer  than  the  Irish,"  an 
opiuion  which  he  expressly  desires  may 
be  communicated  to  the  sisters  of  his 
Irish  friend,  for  whose  bright  eyes  he 
"  does  not  care  a  potato."  He  describes 
an  Edinburgh  ball,  retails  the  observa- 
tions of  three  "  envious  prudes"  upon 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
and  desires  especially  to  know  if 
"  John  Binely  has  left  off  drinking 
drams,  or  Tom  Allan  got  a  new 
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wig  ?"  It  is  this  playful  badinage  of 
the  young  medical  student  that  Lord 
Macaulay  gravely  quotes  as  the 
judgment  of  the  "author  of  the 
Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village." 

The  other  letter  is  written  about 
six  months  afterwards  from  Leyden, 
and  addressed  to  his  uncle  Contarine. 
It  is  in  the  same  vein  of  playful 
humour.  The  principal  object  of  his 
satire  is,  however,  the  Dutchmen  ; 
and  Lord  Macaulay  might  just  as 
well  have  quoted  the  following  de- 
scription as  a  faithful  portrait  of 
Bentinck  or  of  William  himself,  as 
the  few  lines  he  devotes  to  Scot- 
land as  a  picture  of  that  country. 
"  The  downright  Hollander,"  says 
Goldsmith,  "is  one  of  the  oddest 
figures  in  nature.  Upon  a  head  of 
lank  hair  he  wears  a  half-cocked 
narrow  hat,  laced  with  black  ribbon  ; 
no  coat,  but  seven  waistcoats  and 
nine  pair  of  breeches,  so  that  his  hips 
reach  almost  up  to  his  armpits.  This 
well-clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to 
see  company  or  to  make  love.  But 
what  a  pleasing  creature  is  the  object 
of  his  appetite  !  Why,  she  wears  a 
large  fur  cap  with  a  deal  of  Flanders 
lace,  and  for  every  pair  of  breeches 
he  carries  she  puts  on  two  petticoats !" 

Eighteen  petticoats  !• — a  warm  and 
substantial  crinoline.  We  trust  that 
the  gauzy  garments  of  the  present 
day  are  applied  to  no  such  purpose 
as  that  which  Goldsmith  describes 
in  the  next  paragraph  :  "  You  must 
know,  sir,  every  woman  carries  in 
her  hand  a  stove  with  coals  in  it, 
which,  when  she  sits,  she  snugs  un- 
der her  petticoats ;  and  at  this  chim- 
ney dozing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe." 
In  this  playful  strain  he  goes  on  to 
compare  the  Dutch  women  with  the 
Scotch  women,  and  the  country  he 
had  just  left  with  the  country  in 
which  he  had  just  arrived.  Scotland, 
he  observes  very  truly,  is  hilly  and 
rocky,  while  Holland  "is  all  a  con- 
tinued plain."  He  compares  the 
Scotchman  to  a  "tulip  planted  in 
dung,"  and  the  Dutchman  to  an  "  ox 
in  a  magnificent  temple."  We  con- 
fess we  do  not  recognise  the  truth  of 
either  simile  ;  the  wit  is  too  evanes- 
cent for  us.  But  about  the  Highlands 
there  is  not  one  word. 
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We  need  not,  therefore,  trouble 
ourselves  further  as  to  any  weight 
which  Lord  Macaulay's  strictures 
derive  from  the  supposed  authority 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  whatever  he 
knew  or  thought,  he  has  told  us 
nothing. 

The  next  in  the  list  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's authorities  is  less  known. 
Richard  Frank  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  resided  at 
Nottingham,  was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of 
the  Independents,  served  as  a  trooper 
in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  about 
the  year  1656  or  1657  visited  Scot- 
land. His  description,  therefore,  ap- 
plies to  a  period  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore the  days  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers. Lord  Macaulay,  referring  to 
this  book,  says  that  "  five  or  six 
years  after  the  Revolution,  an  inde- 
fatigable angler  published  an  account 
of  Scotland  ; "  *  that,  though  profess- 
ing to  have  explored  the  whole  king- 
dom, he  had  merely  "  caught  a  few 
glimpses  of  Highland  scenery  ; "  t 
that  he  asserts  that  "few  English- 
men had  ever  seen  Inveraray.  All 
beyond  Inveraray  was  chaos  ; "  J  and 
Lord  Macaulay  adds  in  a  note  to  a 
subsequent  passage — "  Much  to  the 
same  effect  are  the  very  few  words 
which  Frank  Philanthropus  (1694) 
spares  to  the  Highlanders  :  '  They 
live  like  lairds,  and  die  like  loons — 
hating  to  work,  and  no  credit  to  bor- 
row :  they  make  depredations,  and 
rob  their  neighbours.'  "  § 

This  is  all,  we  believe,  for  which 
he  cites  the  Northern  Memoirs. 
Lord  Macaulay  is  inaccurate  as  to 
the  name,  wrong  as  to  the  date,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  error 
both  as  to  what  the  author  saw  of 
the  Highlands,  and  what  he  says  of 
them. 

Lord  Macaulay  cites  the  book  as 
if  it  were  written  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  "  Philanthropus  "—a  desig- 
nation which  Richard  Frank  adds  to 
his  name,  according  to  the  fantastical 
fashion  of  his  day,  as  he  might 
have  called  himself  "  Piscator,"  or 
"  Venator,"  or  "  Viator,"  after  the 
manner  of  Isaac  Walton.  The  book 
was  written  in  1658,  thirty  years 
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before  the  Revolution,  instead  of  six 
years  after.* 

Instead  of  merely  catching  a  few 
glimpses  of  Highland  scenery,  he 
visited  every  Highland  county,  and 
penetrated  to  the  north  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness.  Instead  of  saying  that 
"all  beyond  Inveraray  was  chaos," 
or  giving  the  character  of  the  High- 
lands which  Lord  Macaulay  attri- 
butes to  him,  his  words  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  It  may  be  so,  for  here  we  cannot 
stay  to  inhabit,  nor  any  longer  enjoy 
those  solitary  recreations ;  we  must  steer 
our  course  by  the  north  pole,  and  re- 
linquish those  flourishing  fields  of  Kin- 
tire  and  luveraray,  the  pleasant  bounds  of 
Marquis  Argyle,  which  very  few  English- 
men have  made  discovery  of,  to  inform: 
us  of  the  glories  of  the  Western  High- 
lands, enriched  with  grain  and  the  plenty 
of  herbage.  But  how  the  Highlanders 
will  vindicate  Bowhidder  and  Lochaber, 
with  Reven  in  Badenoch,  that  I  know 
not ;  for  there  they  live  like  lairds  and 
die  like  loons  :  hating  to  work  and  no 
credit  to  borrow,  they  make  depreda- 
tions, and  so  rob  their  neighbours."  t 

So  that  we  see  that  the  words  Lord 
Macaulay  quotes  as  applicable  to  the 
Highlands  in  general,  are  used  by 
Frank  in  reference  to  the  districts  of 
Balquhidder,  for  such  we  presume  to 
be  the  place  called  by  him  Bowhidder, 
Lochaber  and  a«part  of  Badenoch,  the 
lawlessness  of  which  he  contrasts 
with  the  rest  of  the  Highlands  ;  and 
instead  of  all  beyond  Inveraray  being 
chaos,  it  is  in  these  "pleasant  bounds" 
that  "  the  glories  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  enriched  with  grain  and 
plenty  of  herbage,"  are  to  be  found. 

The  opinion  which  Frank  formed 
of  Scotland  he  has  not  been  niggard- 
ly in  expressing.  He  sums  it  up 
thus  : — 

"  For  you  are  to  consider,  sir,  that 
the  whole  tract  of  Scotland  is  but  one 
single  series  of  admirable  delights,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudicate  reports 
of  some  men  that  represent  it  otherwise. 
For  if  eyesight  be  argument  convincing 
enough  to  confirm  a  truth,  it  enervates 
my  pen  to  describe  Scotland's  curiosities, 
which  properly  ought  to  fall  under  a 
more  elegant  style  to  range  them  in 


order  for  a  better  discovery.  For  Scot- 
laud  is  not  Europe's  umbra,  as  fictitious- 
ly imagined  by  some  extravagant  wits. 
No  ;  it's  rather  a  legible  fair  draught  of 
the  beautiful  creation  dressed  up  with 
polished  rocks,  pleasant  savannahs, 
flourishing  dales,  deep  and  torpid  lakes, 
with  shady  firwoods  immerged  with 
rivers  and  gliding  rivulets  ;  where  every 
fountain  o'erflows  a  valley  and  every 
ford  superabounds  with  fish  ;  where  also 
the  swelling  mountains  are  covered  with 
sheep,  and  the  marish  grounds  strewed 
with  cattle,  whilst  every  field  is  filled 
with  corn,  and  every  swamp  swarms 
with  fowl.  This,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
claims a  plenty,  and  presents  Scotland 
a  kingdom  of  prodigies  and  products  too, 
to  allure  foreigners  and  entertain  tra- 
vellers." I 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Frank,  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
affording  so  much  information,  should 
have  been  led  by  his  intolerable 
pedantry  into  a  style  of  writing  fit 
only  for  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 
If  he  had  been  content  to  "  deliver 
himself  like  a  man  of  this  world,"  his 
book  would  have  formed  a  most 
valuable  record  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  a  time  when  (though 
we  by  no  means  accept  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  assertion  that.less  was  known 
of  the  Grampians  than  of  the  Andes) 
we  are  certainly  in  want  of  accurate 
and  impartial  information.  The 
book  is  scarce,  and  the  reader  may 
take  the  following  description  of 
Dumbarton  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
intolerable  style  in  which  the  whole 
of  it  is  written.  Arnoldus,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  Frank  himself. 

"  THEOPH.— What  lofty  domineering 
towers  are  those  that  storm  the  air  and 
stand  on  tip-toe  (to  my  thinking)  upon 
two  stately  elevated  poudnis  rocks,  that 
shade  the  valley  with  their  prodigious 
growth,  even  to  amazement  ?  Because 
they  display  such  adequate  and  exact 
proportion,  with  such  equality  in  their 
mountainous  pyramides,  as  if  nature  had 
stretched  them  iuto  parallel  lines  with 
most  accurate  poize,  to  amuze  the  most 
curious  and  critical  observer;  though 
with  exquisite  perspectives  he  double 
an  observation,  yet  shall  he  never  trace 
a  disproportion  in  those  \iniform  pier- 
monts. 
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"  ARN. — These  are  those  natural  and 
not  artificial  pyramides  that  have  stood, 
for  ought  I  know,  since  the  beginnings 
of  time ;  nor  are  they  sheltered  under 
any  disguise,  for  Nature  herself  dressed 
up  this  elaborate  precipiece,  without  art 
or  engine,  or  any  other  manual,  till  ar- 
riving at  this  period  of  beauty  and  per- 
fection. And  because,  having  laws  and 
limits  of  her  own,  destinated  by  the  pre- 
rogative-royal of  Heaven,  she  heaped  up 
these  massy  inaccessible  pyramides,  to 
invalidate  art  and  all  its  admirers,  since 
so  equally  to  shape  a  mountain,  and  to 
form  it  into  so  great  and  such  exact  pro- 
portions. 

"  THEOPH. — Then  it's  no  fancy,  I  per- 
ceive, when  in  the  midst  of  those  lofty 
and  elevated  towers  a  palace  presents  it- 
self unto  us,  immured  with  rocks  and  a 
craggy  front,  that  with  a  haughty  brow 
contemns  the  invaders  ;  and  where 
below,  at  those  knotty  descents,  Neptune 
careers  on  brinish  billows,  armed  with 
tritous  in  corslets  of  green,  that  threa- 
tens to  invade  this  impregnable  rock, 
and  shake  the  foundations,  which  if  he 
do,  he  procures  an  earthquake. 

"  ARN. — This  is  the  rock  ;  and  that 
which  you  see  elevated  in  air,  and  ino- 
culated to  it,  is  an  artificial  fabrik,  iuve- 
lop't,  as  you  now  observe,  in  the  very 
breast  of  this  prodigious  mountain  ; 
which  briefly,  yet  well  enough,  your 
observation  directs  to,  both  as  to  the 
form,  situation,  and  strength.  Moreover, 
it's  a  garrison,  and  kept  by  the  Albions, 
where  formerly  our  friend  Foolecius 
dwelt,  who  of  late  upon  preferment  is 
transplanted  into  Ireland :  however, 
Aquilla  will  bid  us  welcome ;  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  advances  to  meet  us  : 
look  wishly  forward,  and  you'll  see  him 
trace  those  delightful  fields  from  the 
ports  of  Dumbarton. 

"  AQUIL. — What  vain  delusions  thus 
possess  me  !  Nay,  what  idle  dotages 
and  fictitious  dreams  thus  delude  me, 
if  these  be  ghosts  which  I  fancy  men. — 
O  Heavens  !  it's  our  friend  Arnoldus, 
and  (if  I  mistake  not)  Theophilus  with 
him.  Welcome  to  Dumbarton  ! "  ' 

After  some  further  conversation  in 
the  same  style,  Arnoldus  and  Theo- 
philus display  their  fishing-rods,  and 
all  three  forthwith  descend  from 
their  stilts,  and  talk  like  men  of  this 
world.  "  I'm  for  the  fly,"  says  Ar- 
noldus. "  Then  I'm  for  ground-bait," 
replies  Aquilla.  "  And  I'm  for  any 
bait  or  any  colour,  so  that  I  be  but 
doing,"  exclaims  Theophilus  ;  and 
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then  follows  a  discussion  upon  brand- 
lings, gildtails,  cankers,  caterpillars, 
grubs,  and  locusts,  with  a  barbarous 
suggestion  to  "  strip  off  the  legs  of  a 
grasshopper,"  worthy  of  that  "quaint 
old  cruel  coxcomb,"  Isaac  Walton, 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  cold-blooded 
abominations,  we  cannot  help  loving 
in  our  hearts.  The  three  friends  then 
part,  Arnoldus  for  the  head,  or  more 
properly  the  foot,  of  Loch  Lomond, 
whilst  Aquilla  and  Theophilus  re- 
main to  try  their  luck  and  skill  in 
the  waters  of  Leven,  and  meet  again 
to  compare  their  sport  and  display 
their  spoil.  Frank  was  a  dull  man 
on  everything  but  fishing.  When 
the  rod  and  the  fly  are  concerned  he 
writes  in  earnest,  his  intolerable 
pedantry  and  affectation  disappear, 
and  his  book,  like  all  books  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  natural  history, 
topography,  sporting,  and  personal 
adventure,  is  delightful.  His  pedan- 
try and  dulness  spoil  every  other  sub- 
ject ;  even  the  Elitropia  of  Boccaccio, 
and  the  story  of  Bailie  Pringle's 
cow,  and  the  Doch-an-dorroch,  be- 
came stupid  and  tiresome  in  his 
hands  ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  venerable  Laird  of  Urquhart,  who 
was  the  happy  father  of  forty  legiti- 
mate children,  and  who  at  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  bed  in  his  coffin,  which  was 
then  hauled  by  pulleys  close  up  to 
the  ridge-tree  of  the  house,  in  order 
that  the  old  gentleman  might  be  so 
much  the  nearer  heaven  should  he 
receive  a  sudden  summons,  without 
any  appreciation  of  the  grotesque 
humour  of  the  old  man. 

Here  and  there  a  peevish  word 
escapes  him  at  the  want  of  the  com- 
forts he  had  been  accustomed  to  on 
the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  did  not 
find  in  the  wilds  of  Sutherland  and 
Cromarty ;  but  solar  from  encounter- 
ing any  of  the  perils  which  Lord 
Maeaulay  paints  so  vividly,  he  says, 
writing  in  a  remote  part  of  Suther- 
landshire, "  Let  not  our  discourse  dis- 
cover us  ungrateful  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  it  were  madness  more  than 
good  manners  not  to  acknowledge 
civilities  from  a  people  that  so  civilly 
treated  us."  t  This  was  in  1657. 

Lord  Macaulay's  next  witness  is 
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William  Cleland.  He  vouches  him 
to  prove  the  important  fact  of  the 
tar.  "  For  the  tar,"  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  "  I  am  indebted  to  Cle- 
land's  poetry."*  Cleland  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  better  things 
than  a  poem  which  Lord  Macaulay 
himself  elsewhere  describes  as  a 
"  Hudibrastic  satire  of  very  little  in- 
trinsic value."  t  He  was  an  accom- 
plished man  and  a  gallant  soldier, 
but  about  as  bad  a  witness  as  to 
anything  concerning  the  Highlanders 
as  can  be  conceived.  During  the 
whole  of  his  short  life  he  was  engag- 
ed in  a  bitter  hand-to-hand  contest 
with  them.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life 
or  death,  and  only  terminated  when 
Cleland,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
fell  by  a  Highland  bullet  at  the  head 
of  the  Cameronians,  during  his 
gallant  and  successful  defence  of 
Dunk  eld  from  the  attack  of  the 
Highlanders  in  1689.  No  one,  there- 
fore, would  think  of  regarding  Cle- 
land as  an  impartial  witness.  But 
his  poem,  which  Lord  Macaulay 
quotes,  will  be  found  on  examina- 
tion to  relate,  not  to  the  Highlands 
and  their  inhabitants  in  general, 
to  whom  Lord  Macaulay  applies  it, 
but  simply  to  that  "  Highland  Host" 
which  was  sent  by  Lauderdale  to 
ravage  the  west  in  1678,  when 
Cleland  was  a  boy  of  seventeen.  It 
does  not  profess  even  to  give  any 
description  of  the  Highlanders  in 
general.  The  book  is  extremely 
scarce  ;  the  only  copy  we  have  seen 
— a  small  12mo  in  the  Grenville  Col- 
lection— is  marked  as  having  cost 
three  guineas.  We  therefore  give 
the  passage  which  Lord  Macaulay 
refers  to  entire,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  judge  how  far  this  de- 
scription of  the  lawless  rabble,  let 
loose  upon  free  quarter  on  the  west- 
ern counties,  justifies  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  account  of  the  company  with 
whom  a  peaceful  traveller  would 
have  "  feasted "  when  journeying 
across  Scotland.  Even  Cleland,  it 
will  be  seen,  draws  by  no  means  a 
contemptible  picture  of  the  officers 
of  this  host,  his  description  of  whose 
dress  and  accoutrements  well  befits 
the  leaders  of  an  irregular  force. 


'•  But  to  discrive  them  right  surpasses 
The  art  of  nine  Parnassus  lasses, 
Of  Lucan,  Virgil,  or  of  Horas, 
Of  Ovid,  Homer,  or  of  Floras ; 
Yea,  sure  such  sights  might  have  in- 
clined 

A  man  to  nauceate  at  mankind : 
Some  might  have  judged  they  were  the 

creatures 

Called  Seines,  whos  costumes  and  fea- 
tures 

Paracelsus  does  descry 
In  his  Occult  Philosophy  ; 
Or  Faunes,  or  Brownies,  if  ye  will, 
Or  Satyres,  come  from  Atlas  hill, 
Or  that  the  three -tongued  tyke  was 

sleeping 

Who  hath  the  Stygian  door  a-keeping, 
Their  head,  their  neck,  their  legges,  and 

thighs, 

Are  influenced  by  the  skies, 
Without  a  clout  to  interrupt  them. 
They  need  not  strip  them  when  they 

whip  them, 
Nor  loose  their  doublet  when  they're 

hanged ; 
If    they  be   missed,   it's   sure    they're 

wrong1  d. 

This  keeps  their  bodies  from  corrup- 
tions, 
From  fistuls,  humours,  and  eruptions, 


Their  durks  hang  down  between  their 

legs, 
Where    they  make    many    slopes   and 

gegges, 

By  rubbing  on  their  naked  side, 
And  wambling  from  side  to  side. 
But  those  who  were  their  chief  com- 
manders, 

And  such  who  bore  the  pirnie  standarts, 
Who  led  the  van  and  drove  the  rear, 
Were  right  well  mounted  of  their  gear ; 
With  Brogues,  Treues,  and  pirnie  plaides, 
With  gude  blew  Bonnets  on  their  heads, 
Which  on  the  one  side  had  a  flipe 
Adorned  with  a  Tobacco-pipe. 
With  Durk  and  snapwork,  and  Snuff- 

mille, 

A  bag  which  they  with  onions  fill, 
And,  as  their  strick  observers  say, 
A  tupe-horn  filled  with  usquebay, 
A  slashed  out  coat  beneath  her  plaides, 
A  targe  of  timber,  nailes,  and  hides, 
With  a  long  two-handed  sword. 
As  good 's  the  country  can  affoord, 
Had  they  not  need  of  bulk  and  bones 
Who  fight  with  all  these  arms  at  once  ? 
It's  marvellous  how  in  such  weather, 
O'er  hill  and  hop  they  came  together, 
How  in  such  storms  they  came  so  far ; 
The  reason  is,  they're  smeared  with  tar, 
Which    doth    defend    them    heel    and 

neck, 

Just  as  it  does  their  sheep  protect ; 
But  least  ye  doubt  that  this  be  trew, 
They're  just  the  colour  of  tarr'd  wool. 
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Nought  like  religion  they  retain, 

Of  moral  honest! e  they're  clean  ; 

In  nothing  they're  accounted  sharp, 

Except  in  bagpipe  and  in  harpe. 

For  a  misobliging  word 

She'll    durk    her    neighbour    over    the 

boord ; 

And  then  she'll  flee  like  fire  from  flint, 
She'll  scarcely  ward  the  second  dint. 
If  any  ask  her  of  her  thrift, 
Foresooth  her  nain  sell  lives  by  thift."  * 

Cleland's  picture  of  the  "  Highland 
Host "  may  pass  well  enough  with 
Gilray's  caricatures  of  Napoleon's 
army.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
people  said  and  thought,  it  is  valu- 
able ;  as  a  record  of  facts  it  is  worth- 
less. A  far  greater  satirist,  some 
years  later,  drew  a  French  officer 
ireparing  his  own  dinner  by  spitting 
alf-a- dozen  frogs  on  his  rapier,  and 
a  Clare -market  butcher  tossing  a 
French  postilion,  with  a  large  port- 
manteau on  his  back,  bodily  over  his 
shoulder  with  one  hand.  Even  Lord 
Macaulay  could  hardly  cite  Hogarth 
to  prove  the  diet  of  the  French  army, 
or  the  proportion  of  muscular  strength 
of  the  two  nations  respectively. 

Lord  Macaulay's  total  want  of 
perception  of  humour,  of  the  power 
of  distinguishing  a  grotesque  play  of 
fancy  from  the  solemn  assertion  of  a 
fact,  leads  him  into  numerous  errors. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
principal  authority  —  "  almost  all 
these  circumstances,"  he  says  (with 
a  special  exception  of  the  tar  in 
honour  of  Colonel  Cleland),  "  are 
taken  from  Burt's  Letters."t  Here, 
then,  we  arrive  at  the  fountain-head. 
Burb's  Letters  were  first  published 
in  1754.  They  were  written  twenty 
or  thirty  years  earlier — that  is  to  say, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  I.  Burt  was  a  man  of  abil- 
ity, and  possessed  considerable  power 
of  observation ;  but  he  was  a  cox- 
comb and  a  Cockney.  He  was 
quartered  at  Inverness  with  some 
brother  officers,  one  of  whom  at- 
tempted to  "  ride  through  a  rain- 
bow," +  and  another  became  so  terri- 
fied on  a  hill-side  (where  there  was, 
be  it  observed,  a  horse-road)  that  in 
panic  terror  he  clung  to  the  heather 
on  the  mountain-side,  and  remained 
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there  till  he  was  rescued  by  two  of 
his  own  soldiers.§  Others  of  the 
party  attempted  to  ascend  to  the  top 
of  Ben  Nevis,  "  but  could  not  attain 
it."  ||  They  related  on  their  return 
that  this  '•'  wild  expedition,"  unsuc- 
cessful as  it  was,  "  took  them  up  a 
whole  summer's  day  from  five  in  the 
morning."  They  returned  thankful 
that  they  had  escaped  the  mists,  in 
which,  had  they  been  caught,  they 
"  must  have  perished  with  cold,  wet, 
and  hunger."!  Burt  himself  travel- 
led on  horseback,  with  a  sumpter- 
horse  attending  him.  With  this  equi- 
page he  attempted  to  ride  over  a 
bog,  and  got  bogged  as  he  deserved ; 
next  he  tried  bog-trotting  on  foot,  in 
heavy  jackboots  with  high  heels,** 
with  little  better  success.  Old  hock, 
claret,  and  French  brandy  were  ne- 
cessary to  his  comfort — he  nauseated 
at  the  taste  of  whisky  and  the  smell 
of  peat.  He  has  left  a  minute  ac- 
count of  his  personal  adventures  dur- 
ing an  expedition  into  the  Highlands 
in  October  172 — .  His  route  we 
have  attempted  in  vain  to  trace.  He 
met  with  bad  weather,  and  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  a  "  hut."  Let  us 
hear  the  description  which  this  fine 
gentleman  has  left  of  his  quarters 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances : — "  My  fare,"  he  says, 
"  was  a  couple  of  roasted  hens  (as  they 
call  them),  very  poor,  new  killed,  the 
skins  much  broken  with  plucking, 
black  with  smoke,  and  greased  with 
bad  butter. tt  As  I  had  no  great  ap- 
petite to  that  dish,  I  spoke  for  some 
hard  eggs,  made  my  supper  of  the 
yolks,  and  washed  them  down  with 
a  bottle  of  good  small  claret.  My 
bed  had  clean  sheets  and  blankets. 
....  For  want  of  any  thing  more 
proper  for  breakfast,  I  took  up  with 
a  little  brandy,  water,  sugar,  and 
yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  together,  which 
I  think  they  called  '  old  man's  milk.' " 
We  have  many  a  time  ourselves  been 
thankful  for  far  worse  fare  than  this. 
A  couple  of  fowls  brandered,  fresh 
eggs,  butter  not  to  be  commended, 
good  light  claret,  brandy-and-water 
hot,  with  clean  sheets  and  a  clear 
turf  fire — not  bad  chance-quarters, 
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when  a  snow-storm  was  howling 
down  the  glens,  whirling  madly  round 
the  mountains,  and  beating  on  the 
roof  which  sheltered  the  thankless 
Cockney.  Better,  at  any  rate,  than 
he  deserved.  Burt  saw  nothing  in 
the 

"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood," 

but  ridges  of  "rugged  irregular  lines," 
those  which  "appear  next  to  the  ether 
being  rendered  extremely  harsh  to 
the  eye  by  appearing  close  to  that 
diaphanous  body."  What  he  thinks 
"  the  most  horrid,  is  to  look  at  the 
hills  from  east  to  west,  or  vice  versd;" 
and  he  sighs  for  "  a  poetical  moun- 
tain, smooth  and  easy  of  ascent, 
clothed  with  a  verdant  flowery  turf, 
where  shepherds  tend  their  flocks, 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  tall  pop- 
lars." *  Burt  was  a 

"Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff -box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  manage  of  a  clouded  cane." 

Richmond  Hill  was  fairer  in  his  eye 
than  Ben  Cruachan.  He  measures 
the  terrors  of  a  mountain-pass  by 
saying  that  it  was  "  twice  as  high  as 
the  cross  of  St  Paul's  is  from  Ludgate 
Hill/'t  From  the  top  of  his  hat  to 
the  sole  of  his  shoe  he  was  a  Cockney, 
one  of  those  men  for  whose  eyes  the 
foxglove  hangs  its  banner  out  in 
vain,  who  trample  the  wild  violet 
remorselessly  under  the  soles  of  their 
varnished  boots,  who  see  nothing  but 

floomy  purple  in  that  heather  whose 
loom  even  the  truth  of  eye  and  skill 
of  hand  of  Creswick  or  Richardson 
fails  to  transfer  in  all  its  richness 
and  all  its  tenderness  to  canvass  or 
to  paper,  whose  eyes  are  blind  to 
the  countless  beauties  of  the  brown 
winter  wood,  and  whose  ears  are 
deaf  to  that  melody  in  the  sough  of 
the  wind  through  the  leafless  trees, 
which  never  failed  to  awaken  kin- 
dred poetry  in  the  soul  of  Burns.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  London  dining- 
room  is  more  agreeable  to  all  Lord 
Macaulay's  senses  than  the  wildest 
glen  in  which  stag  ever  crouched 
among  the  bracken,  and  that  Mr 
Edwin  Chadwick  would  rather  lay 
his  nose  to  the  grating  of  a  sewer 
than  inhale  the  sweetest  bree"ze  that 
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ever  came  love-laden  with  the  kisses 
of  the  honeysuckle  from  the  shores 
of  Innisfallen.  Yet  even  Burt,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  no  way  supports 
Lord  Macaulay's  description.  The 
risk  of  murder  and  robbery,  so  elo- 
quently dilated  upon  by  Lord  Mac- 
aulay, is  disposed  of  at  once  by  Burt 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Personal  robberies  are  seldom  heard 
of  among  them.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  several  times,  with  a  single  servant, 
parsed  the  mountain-way  from  hence  to 
Edinburg  with  four  or  five  hundred 
guineas  in  my  portmanteau,  without  any 
apprehension  of  robbers  by  the  way  or 
danger  in  my  lodgings  at  night ;  though  in 
my  sleep  any  one,  with  ease,  might  have 
thrust  a  sword  from  the  outside  through 
the  wall  of  the  hut  and  my  body  to- 
gether. I  wish  we  could  say  as  much 
of  our  own  country,  civilised  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  though  toe  cannot  be  safe  in  going 
from  London  to  ffigfigate."  + 

This  is  the  witness  Lord  Macaulay 
produces  to  prove  the  imminent  peril 
a  traveller  in  the  Highlands  was  in 
of  being  "  stripped  and  mangled  "  by 
marauders,  and  his  eyes  given  as  a 
meal  to  the  eagles  ! 

Neither  Burt  nor  Frank  intimate 
that  they  were  ever  in  the  slightest 
personal  danger  of  this  kind.  The 
precipices  and  the  torrents,  on  the 
dangers  of  which  Lord  Macaulay 
dilates,  are  precisely  the  same  now 
that  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
the  risk  of  falling  from  the  former 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  whisky 
the  traveller  may  have  imbibed,  and 
is  no  greater  than  it  is  on  the  top  of 
Sleive  League  or  the  pass  of  Striden 
Edge.  The  perils  of  the  ford  de- 
pend on  the  skill  and  care  of  those 
who  traverse  it.  We  ourselves  were 
of  a  party,  but  two  years  ago,  in  the 
north  of  Ross,  when  two  ladies,  a 
pony,  and  a  basket -carriage,  were, 
to  use  Lord  Macaulay's  magniloquent 
expression,  "  suddenly  whirled  away 
by  the  boiling  waves  of  a  torrent." 
The  pony  swam  as  Highland  ponies 
know  how  to  swim.  As  for  the  pre- 
cious freight,  they,  like  Ophelia, 

"  Fell  in  the  weeping  brook  ;  their  deaths 

spread  wide, 

And  mermaid-like,  awhile  did  bear  them 
up." 
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Thus  happily  rescued  from  "muddy 
death,"  they  shook  down  their  long 
wet  tresses,  wrung  out  "  their  gar- 
ments heavy  with  their  drink,"  and 
joined  heartily  in  the  laughter  which 
followed  close  upon  the  momentary 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  adventure. 
All  depends,  in  these  cases,  upon 
laying  hold  of  the  right  handle.  A 
man  whose  head  turns  giddy  at  the 
top  of  a  precipice,  who  fears  to  walk 
through  a  stream  up  to  his  middle, 
who  cannot  feed  well  and  sleep  sound 
on  such  fare  and  in  such  quarters  as 
Captain  Burt  thought  it  a  hardship 
to  be  compelled  to  take  up  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  who 
detests  whisky  and  peat-smoke,  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  Highlands, 
where  he  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  as  Lord  Macaulay  attempting 
to  ride  across  Leicestershire  with  Mr 
Little  Gilmour  or  Lord  Forester. 

The  idea  of  making  one's  supper 
upon  a  cake  composed  of  oats  and 
cow's  blood  is  not  agreeable.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
mentioned  by  Burt  *  not  as  fare  that 
had  ever  been  set  before  himself  or 
any  other  traveller,  but  as  an  expe- 
dient resorted  to  "by  the  lower  order 
of  Highlanders  "  in  seasons  of  extra- 
ordinary scarcity ;  and  after  all,  we 
may  fairly  ask  ourselves  whether  our 
disgust  is  not  more  moved  by  the 
revolting  description  than  by  the 
actual  diet  itself.  Did  Lord  Macau- 
lay  of  Rothley,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  never  eat  black-pudding  or 
lambs'  tails  1  both  of  which,  we  can 
assure  him,  are  esteemed  delicacies 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  If  he  did, 
what  would  he  think  of  seeing  his 
repast  described  in  the  following 
manner  1  "  At  dinner  a  pudding 
composed  of  grain  fit  only  for  horses, 
mixed  with  the  blood  and  fat  of  a 
pig,  and  boiled  in  a  bag  formed  of 
the  intestines  of  the  same  unclean 
beast,  was  set  before  him.  This  was 
followed  by  a  dish  composed  of  joints 
cut  with  a  knife  from  the  bodies  of 
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living  lambs,  whose  plaintive  bleat- 
ings,  as  they  wriggled  their  bleeding 
stumps  within  hearing  and  sight,  did 
not  disturb  the  appetite  of  the  guest. 
Such  was  the  diet  which  a  Peer,  a 
poet,  and  a  historian  did  not  think 
unpalatable  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteen  th  century."  t  One  inigh  t  go 
on  ad  infinitum  with  similar  illus- 
trations. Shrimps  are  esteemed  uni- 
versally, we  believe,  to  be  delicate 
viands,  and  are  especially  in  favour 
with  the  visitors  at  Margate  and 
Herne  Bay,  who  call  them  "swimps." 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Tomkins,  and  all  the  Mas- 
ter and  Miss  Tomkinses,  as  they  re- 
turn home  by  the  Gravesend  boat,  if 
they  were  told  that  they  had  feasted 
for  a  week  upon  obscene  reptiles,  fed 
upon  the  putrid  flesh  of  dead  dogs 
and  drowned  sailors,  and  packed  in 
earthen  vessels  covered  with  rancid 
butter?  Lord  Macaulay,  we  pre- 
sume, does  not  visit  Rosherville,  but 
probably  he  eats  "swimps"  some- 
where ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  spreads  the  trail  of  a  woodcock 
upon  a  toast  (first  carefully  extract- 
ing the  sandbag),  and  swallows  it 
with  a  relish  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  interfere  with  by  describing 
how  the  fine  flavour  which  delights 
his  palate  is  produced.  It  is  absurd 
to  look  too  minutely  into  these  mat- 
ters, but  a  very  little  reflection  will 
show  that  it  is  equally  absurd  to  rely 
upon  them  as  being  necessarily  indi- 
cations of  barbarism. 

That  there  were  and  still  are  huts 
in  the  Highlands  which  swarm  with 
vermin,  and  whose  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  deny.  Un- 
happily the  same  thing  may  be  said 
with  truth  of  every  county  in  Eng- 
land, nay,  of  every  parish  in  London. 
Within  a  stone's  throw  of  St  James's 
Palace,  garrets  may  be  found  the  in- 
habitants of  which  suffer  from  all  the 
maladies  in  Lord  Macaiilay's  loath- 
some catalogue,  and  more  to  boot. 


*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 

+  This  fact  is  alluded  to  in  a  beautiful  ballad,  some  stanzas  of  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  day,  and  which  tells  us  that  when 

"  Little  Bo-peep  had  lost  lier  sheep, 
And  didn't  know  where  to  find  them  ; 
She  found  them  indeed. 
But  it  made  her  heart  bleed, 
For  they  'd  left  their  tails  behind  them." 
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That  outrages  revolting  to  humanity 
have  been,  and  as  long  as  the  pas- 
sions and  vices  of  human  nature  re- 
main what  they  are,  will  again  be 
perpetrated  in  the  Highlands,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  place  where  man  has 
set  his  foot,  we  freely  admit.  Few 
years  have  passed  since,  in  the  very 
heart  of  London,  a  wretched  woman 
was  brutally  murdered  in  the  course 
of  her  miserable  and  degraded  pro- 
fession, and  the  murderer,  for  aught 
we  know,  still  walks  the  streets  in 
safety.  Not  many  months  ago,  one 
mangled  corpse  was  dropped  over 
the  parapet  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  another,  stripped  naked,  was 
thrown  into  a  ditch  within  five  miles 
of  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  in  neither 
case  has  the  murderer  been  brought  to 
justice.  If  we  were  disposed  to  paint 
a  picture  of  the  state  of  London  after 
the  manner  of  Lord  Macaulay,  from 
these  materials  (facts,  be  it  remem- 
bered, recorded  not  in  a  lampoon  or 
a  satire,  but  on  the  registers  of  the 
police  and  the  reports  of  coroners' 
inquests),  what  a  den  of  assassins, 
what  a  seething  caldron  of  vice  and 
profligacy,  what  an  abode  of  crime, 
disease,  misery,  and  despair,  might 
we  represent  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire  to  be  ! 

Burt,  as  we  have  said,  was  a 
Cockney.  His  highest  idea  of  sport 
was  a  little  quiet  hare-hunting.  It 
was  not  until  many  years  later  that 
Somerville  (to  whose  memory  be  all 
honour  paid)  sketched  a  character 
now  happily  not  uncommon.  It  was 
reserved  for  us  in  the  present  day  to 
see  the  keenest  sportsman,  the  best 
rider  to  hounds,  the  most  enduring 
deer-stalker,  and  most  skilful  angler, 
at  the  same  time  an  accomplished 
scholar,  an  eloquent  writer,  an  orator, 
and  a  statesman.*  Amongst  the  wits 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  fox- 
hunting country  squire  was  the  con- 
stant subject  of  ridicule.  Burt  aped 
their  mode  of  thought,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  picture  of  the  English 
squire  is  fully  as  unpleasing  as  that 
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of  the  Highland  laird ;  it  will  be  seen 
also  how  little  foundation  the  latter, 
hostile  and  prejudiced  as  it  is,  affords 
for  Lord  Macaulay's  representation 
of  him  as  a  filthy  treacherous  savage, 
who  held  robbery  to  be  a  calling 
"  not  merely  innocent  but  honour- 
able," who  revenged  an  insult  by  a 
"  stab  in  the  back,"  and  who,  whilst 
he  was  "taking  his  ease,  fighting, 
hunting,  or  marauding,"  compelled 
his  "  aged  mother,  his  pregnant  wife, 
and  his  tender  daughters"  to  till  the 
soil  and  to  reap  the  harvest,  t 

Burt  thus  compares  the  English 
fox-hunter  and  the  Highland  laird  : — 

"  The  first  of  these  characters  "  (he 
says)  "is,  I  own,  too  trite  to  be  given 
you — but  this  by  way  of  comparison. 
The  squire  is  proud  of  his  estate  and 
affluence  of  fortune,  loud  and  positive 
over  his  October,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, or  i-ather  will  give  no  opportunity 
for  it ;  but  whoops  and  halloos  at  every 
interval  of  his  own  talk,  as  if  the  com- 
pany were  to  supply  the  absence  of  his 
hounds.  The  particular  characters  of 
the  pack,  the  various  occurrences  in  a 
chase,  where  Jowler  is  the  eternal  hero, 
make  the  constant  topic  of  his  discourse, 
thougb  perhaps  none  others  are  interest- 
ed in  it.  And  his  favourites,  the  tren- 
cher-hounds, if  they  please,  may  lie  un- 
disturbed upon  chairs  and  counterpanes 
of  silk ;  and  upon  the  least  cry,  though, 
not  hurt,  his  pity  is  excited  more  for 
them  than  if  one  of  his  children  had 
broken  a  limb  ;  and  to  that  pity  his 
anger  succeeds,  to  the  terror  of  the  whole 
family. 

"  The  laird  is  national,  vain  of  the 
number  of  his  followers  and  his  absolute 
command  over  them.  In  case  of  contra- 
diction he  is  loud  and  imperious,  and 
even  dangerous,  being  always  attended 
by  those  who  are  bound  to  support  his 
arbitrary  sentiments. 

"  The  great  antiquity  of  his  family, 
and  the  heroic  actions  of  his  ancestors,  in 
their  conquests  upon  the  enemy  clans, 
is  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  his  con- 
versation ;  and,  being  accustomed  to 
dominion,  he  imagines  himself,  in  his 
usky,  to  be  a  sovereign  prince,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  fancies  he  may  dispose  of 
heads  at  his  pleasure. 


*  That  this  is  a  true  picture  of  a  numerous  class,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  To 
the  minds  of  those  who  ever  had  the  happiness  to  meet  him,  on  the  moor,  in  the 
field,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  at  his  own  fireside,  or  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  admirable  Essays  on  Agriculture,  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Gisborne  of  Yoxal  Lodge 
will  at  once  occur  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  that  class. 

t  Vol.  iii.,  p.  305. 
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"  Thus  one  of  them  places  his  vanity 
in  his  fortune,  and  his  pleasure  in  his 
hounds.  The  other's  pride  is  in  his 
lineage,  and  his  delight  is  in  command, 
both  arbitrary  in  their  way ;  and  this 
the  excess  of  liquor  discovers  in  both. 
So  that  what  little  difference  there  is 
between  them,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
accident  of  their  birth  :  and  if  the  ex- 
change of  countries  had  been  made  in 
their  infancy,  I  make  no  doubt  but  each 
might  have  had  the  other's  place,  as 
they  stand  separately  described  in  this 
letter.  On  the  contrary,  in  like  manner 
as  we  have  many  country  gentlemen, 
merely  such,  of  great  humanity  and 
agreeable  (if  not  general)  conversation  ; 
so  in  the  Highlands  I  have  met  with 
some  lairds  who  surprised  me  with 
their  good  sense  and  polite  behaviour, 
being  so  far  removed  from  the  more 
civilised  part  of  the  world,  and  consider- 
ing the  wildness  of  the  country,  which 
one  would  think  was  sufficient  of  itself 
to  give  a  savage  turn  to  a  mind  the  most 
humane."  * 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Lord 
Macaulay  makes  amends  to  the  High- 
lands for  his  groundless  slanders  by 
his  equally  groundless  flattery.  That 
the  Highland  gentleman  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  his  stating  that  his 
clothes  were  "  begrimed  with  the  ac- 
cumulated filth  of  years,"  and  that  he 
dwelt  in  a  hovel  that  "smelt  worse 
than  an  English  hogstye,"  because  he 
says  in  the  next  line  that  he  did  the 
honours  of  his  hogstye  with  a  "  lofty 
courtesy  worthy  of  the  most  splendid 
circle  of  Versailles."  That  "in  the 
Highland  councils  men  who  would 
not  have  been  qualified  for  the  duty 
of  parish  clerks"  (by  which,  if  he 
means  anything,  Lord  Macaulay  must 
mean  that  they  were  not  "men  of  sweet 
voice  and  becoming  gravity  to  raise 
the  psalm," like  the  famous  P.P.  clerk 
of  this  parish),  "argued  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage, 
with  ability  worthy  of  Halifax  and 
Carmarthen,"  and  that  "  minstrels 
who  did  not  know  their  letters"  pro- 
duced poems  in  which  the  "  tender- 
ness of  Otway "  was  mingled  with 
"  the  vigour  of  Dryden."  What  the 
honours  of  a  hogstye  may  be — whe- 
ther Halifax  or  Carmarthen  could 
"  adventure  to  lead  the  psalm,"  or 
exercised  themselves  in  "  singing 
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godly  ballads,"  or  what  kind  of  verses 
were  produced  by  minstrels  who  were 
unable  to  commit  them  to  writing, 
and  whose  productions  have  conse- 
quently not  come  down  to  our  day — 
we  know  not.  But,  to  quote  a  homely 
proverb,  two  blacks  do  not  make  a 
white,  and  to  call  a  man  a  thief,  a 
murderer,  and  a  filthy,  abject,  igno- 
rant, illiterate  savage,  in  one  line, 
and  to  describe  him  as  graceful,  dig- 
nified, and  full  of  noble  sensibility 
and  lofty  courtesy,  with  the  intellect 
of  a  statesman  and.  the  genius  of  a 
poet,  in  the  next,  gives  one  about  as 
accurate  a  picture  of  his  mind  and 
manners  as  one  would  obtain  of  his 
features  by  two  reflexions  taken  the 
one  vertically  and  the  other  horizon- 
tally in  the  bowl  of  a  silver  spoon. 

Lord  Macaulay's  taste  for,  and,  we 
are  bound  te  add,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of,  the  most  worthless 
productions  that  have  survived  from 
the  time  of  the  [Revolution  to  our 
own  day,  is  amusing.  It  is  a  class 
of  literature  which  would  have  aiade 
Grandpapa  Mills's  hair  stand  on 
end.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  staid 
old  Quaker  turn  in  his  grave  to 
think  of  his  graceless  grandson  flirt- 
ing with  Mrs  Manley  and  Afra 
Behn.  From  the  latter  lady  he 
cites  t  a  "  coarse  and  prophane 
Scotch  poem,"  describing,  in  terms 
which  he  is  too  modest  to  quote, 
"  How  the  first  Hielandman  was 
made."  Possibly  it  is  the  same  mc- 
desty,  and  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to 
corrupt  his  readers,  which  has  in- 
duced Lord  Macaulay  to  cite  a  vol- 
ume in  which  this  poem  is  not  to  be 
found.  In  that  volume,  however, 
there  happens  to  be  a  description  of 
a  Dutchman  equally  indecent,  and, 
though  Lord  Macaulay  may  perhaps 
not  admit  it,  equally  worthy  of 
belief.  Portraits  of  Irishmen,  just 
as  authentic,  abound  in  the  farces 
which  were  popular  a  few  years 
later ;  and  even  now  the  English 
gentleman  on  the  French  stage,  with 
his  mouth  full  of  "  Kosbif "  and 
"  Goddams,"  threatens  to  "  sell  his 
vife  at  Smitfield." 

If  Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zealander 
should  take  to  writing  history  after 


*  BURT,  vol.  iii.,  p.  247. 
t  Vol.  iii.,  p.  309. 
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the  fashion  of  his  great  progenitor, 
he  may  perhaps  paint  the  Welsh  in 
colours  similar  to  and  upon  authori- 
ties as  trustworthy  as  those  Lord 
Macaulay  has  used  and  relied  upon 
in  his  picture  of  the  Scotch.  If  he 
does,  his  description  will  be  some- 
thing of  the  following  kind  :— 

"  In  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Principality  was  a 
savage  and  a  thief.  He  subsisted  by 
plunder.  The  plough  was  unknown.  He 
snatched  from  his  more  industrious 
neighbour  his  flocks  and  his  herds. 
When  the  flesh  he  thus  obtained  was  ex- 
hausted, he  gnawed  the  bones  like  a  dog, 
until  hunger  compelled  him  again  to 
visit  the  homesteads  and  larders  of 
England.  With  all  the  vices,  he  had 
few  or  none  of  the  virtues  of  the  savage. 
He  was  ungrateful  and  inhospitable. 
That  this  was  his  character  is  proved 
by  verses  which  still  re-echo  in  the  nur- 
series of  Belgrave  Square  and  along  the 
inarches  of  Wales  : — 

'  Taffy  was  a  Welshman, 
Taffy  was  a  thief ; 
Taffy  came  to  my  house, 
Stole  a  piece  of  beef. 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house, 
Taffy  was  from  home  ; 
Taffy  came  to  my  house, 
Stole  a  marrow -bone.'" 
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This  is  every  bit  as  authentic  as 
Lord  Macaulay's  description  of  the 
Highlanders.  Such  history  may  be 
supplied  in  any  quantity  and  at  the 
shortest  notice.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  a  volume  of  cotemporary  lampoons, 
a  bundle  of  political  songs,  or  a 
memory  in  which  such  things  are 
stored,  and  which  may  save  the 
trouble  of  reference.  The  genius  it 
requires  is  a  genius  for  being  abusive. 
The  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Cam  furnish  abundance  of  professors, 
male  and  female,  of  the  art  of  vitu- 
peration, but  as  Lord  Macaulay,  from 
his  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
terms  of  abuse,  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  "  derangement  of  epi- 
taphs," we  would  recommend  him  to 
turn  to  Viner's  Abridgment,  title 
Action  for  Words,  where  he  will 
find  one  hundred  and  thirty  folio 
pages  of  scolding,  from  which  he  may 
select  almost  any  phrase  of  abuse  and 
vituperation,  with  the  advantage  of 
knowing  also  the  nice  distinctions 
by  which  the  law  has  decided  what 
words  are  and  what  are  not  action- 
able, which  may  be  used  with  im- 
punity against  the  living,  and  which 
must  be  reserved  for  the  safe  slander 
of  the  dead. 
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LEADERS     OF     THE     REFORMATION : 


LUTHER— CALVIN — LATIMER — KNOX. 


PRINCIPAL  TULLOCH  has  given  us 
here  a  masterly  delineation  of  four 
of  the  chief  leaders,  or  heroes,  of  the 
Reformation — Luther,  Calvin,  Lati- 
mer,  and  Knox.  In  our  judgment, 
he  lias  reproduced  each  one  of  these 
characters  with  historical  fidelity, 
and  accompanied  his  portraiture 
with  reflections  of  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  description —liberal, 
generous,  and  indulgent,  but  such  as 
never  compromise  his  own  genuine 
convictions,  such  as  never  sacrifice 
truth  to  courtesy.  Principal  Tul- 
loch  very  fairly  represents  the  sin- 
cere and  enlightened  Protestantism 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have 
only  one  difficulty  in  reviewing  his 
book  :  we  find  so  few  opportunities 
for  dissent ;  we  cannot  pick  a  quarrel 
with  our  author ;  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  observations  of  a  col- 
lateral or  explanatory  character ;  we 
may  here  and  there  extend  or  qualify 
some  of  his  remarks. 

We  wish  that  to  the  four  names 
he  has  selected  our  author  had  added 
a  fifth — that  of  Cranmer.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  lose  the  spirited  sketch 
of  Latimer ;  but  if  any  one  man  can 
be  said  to  represent  the  Reformation 
in  England,  it  is  Cranmer ;  and  if 
the  number  four  was  to  he  preserved, 
and  each  of  the  four  was  to  represent 
his  own  nation,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ought  to  have  occupied 
the  place  of  the  sturdy  preacher  at 
St  Paul's  Cross.  Moreover,  our  re- 
forming Archbishop  has  been  lately 
treated,  by  more  than  one  writer, 
with  undue  severity ;  and  we  think 
he  would  have  received  a  fair  measure 
of  justice  at  the  hands  of  Principal 
Tulloch  :  not  that  he  would  have 
been  a  favourite  with  the  Principal 
— we  rather  suspect  not — but  we 
should  have  counted  on  a  generous 
and  considerate  estimate  of  the  man. 
A  reforming  Archbishop  who  lived 
much  in  courts,  and  who  had  to  ad- 


vance his  cause  by  influence  with 
monarchs,  and  not  by  passionate  ap- 
peals to  the  public,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  display  the  straightforward 
simple  heroism  of  a  John  Knox,  who 
is  seen  standing  at  the  head  of  a 
quite  republican  movement.  Per- 
haps he  may  still,  at  some  future 
time,  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  im- 
partial yet  generous  critic. 

Of  the  four  great  names  which,  in 
the  meanwhile,  stand  here  before  us, 
Luther  naturally  takes  the  first  place. 
Of  no  man,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived 
upon  this  earth,  have  so  many  and 
such  contradictory  things  been  writ- 
ten ;  no  man  ever  had  such  applaud- 
ing friends  and  such  villifying  foes ; 
and  we  may  safely  prophesy  that,  as 
long  as  Christendom  endures,  his 
name  and  fame  will  be  the  theme  of 
angry  controversy.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  that  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  should  agree  in  their  esti- 
mate of  this  man  and  the  work  he 
accomplished  ;  but  even  to  Protest- 
ants he  presents  so  many  phases  of 
character — he  and  his  writings  may 
be  seen  under  so  many  different 
lights — that  any  steady  uniform  judg- 
ment is  almost  unattainable.  We 
have  most  of  us  felt  how  difficult  it 
is  to  preserve  at  all  times  that  high 
regard  for  the  great  German  reformer 
which  we  could  willingly  cherish,  and 
which  we  have  probably  received 
from  our  earliest  reading  and  from 
standard  historical  authorities.  There 
is  one  course  only  to  be  pursued,  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  keep  a  stead- 
fast judgment — it  is  the  course  which 
our  author  pursues,  and  which,  in- 
deed, is  generally  pursued,  only  not 
with  sufficient  consistency.  We  must 
not  at  once  compare  him  with  con- 
temporary scholars  or  philosophers, 
nor  must  we  merely  turn  over  his 
writings  to  estimate  the  man ;  we 
must  treat  him  historically.  We 
must  begin  with  the  monk — with  the 
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peasant  monk  of  Germany  ;  and  we 
must  not  afterwards  forget  that  this 
was  our  starting-point.  We  have  a 
pious,  poor,  superstitious  monk — the 
son  of  a  German  peasant,  and  a  man  of 
genius  withal — and  we  have  to  watch 
the  development  of  such  a  one  at  an 
era  when  learning  was  penetrating 
into  the  monastery. 

It  is  the  development  in  this  monk 
of  a  form  of  Christian  piety  that  we 
have  to  watch — a  form  of  what  is 
often  called  mystical  piety  developed 
in  defiance  of  the  Church,  extended 
amongst  the  people,  and  combated 
for  in  the  scholastic  learning  of  the 
times.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go 
over  the  well-known  biography  of 
Luther,  but  from  the  day  when  he 
vows  that  "  God  willing,  he  will  beat 
a  hole  in  Tetzel's  drum,"  to  those 
last  fretful  years  of  his  life  when  he 
predicts  the  end  of  all  things — sees 
the  whole  world  on  the  very  eve  of 
destruction — nature  herself  in  final 
dissolution — because  he,  Martin  Lu- 
ther, with  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  in 
his  hand,  has  not  been  received  by 
universal  Christendom  —  we  trace 
throughout  the  continuous  develop- 
ment of  one  form  of  Christian  piety. 
This  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Reformation.  Our  German  monk, 
a  man  of  fervent  genius,  far  outsteps 
the  religion  of  such  priests  and  con- 
fessors as  surrounded  him.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  any  attainable 
standard  of  moral  rectitude.  His 
spirit  seeks  a  union  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  he  yearns  after  a  purity 
of  heart  which  will  justify  such  aspi- 
ration. It  is  a  form  of  piely  which 
appears  in  every  epoch  amongst  soli- 
tary thinkers,  with  whom  religious 
meditation  has  become  a  passion.  In 
this  instance  it  steps  beyond  the 
cloister  to  do  battle  with  the  church. 
Ranke,  the  historian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, states  it  well—"  '  Oh  my  sins, 
my  sins,  my  sins ! '  writes  our  monk 
to  Staupitz,  who  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  he  received  the  con- 
fession of  so  sorrowful  a  penitent, 
and  found  that  he  had  no  sinful  acts 
to  acknowledge.  His  anguish  was 
the  struggle  of  the  creature  after  the 
purity  of  the  Creator,  to  whom  it 
feels  itself  profoundly  and  intimately 
allied,  yet  from  whom  it  is  severed 
by  an  immeasurable  gulf— a  feeling 
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which  Luther  nourished  by  incessant 
solitary  brooding,  and  which  had 
taken  the  more  complete  possession 
of  him  because  no  penance  had 
power  to  appease  it,  no  doctrine 
truly  touched  it,  no  confessor  would 
hear  of  it." 

When,  therefore,  it  is  popularly 
said  that  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment was  the  principle  established 
by  the  Reformation,  this  statement 
is  only  correct  if  we  are  speaking  of 
a  great  result  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. It  is  plainly  erroneous  if  we 
are  speaking  of  the  principle  which 
animated  Luther  and  other  of  the 
early  Reformers.  That  which  ani- 
mated them  was  a  most  dogmatic 
assertion  of  their  own  great  doctrine 
of  religion;  In  making  this  assertion 
they  gave,  whether  they  intended  it 
or  not,  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
freedom  of  private  judgment.  But 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  very 
willingly  have  limited  this  freedom 
to  those  who  would  have  used  it  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  they  did. 
Principal  Tulloch  very  ably  points 
this  out. 

*  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  main  thought  that  moved 
Luther  and  animated  him  in  all  his 
work.  It  requires  but  little  penetration 
to  discover  that  he  was  possessed  by  suck 
a  thought — that  a  profound  principle, 
a  single  inspiring  spiritual  idea,  ran 
through  the  whole  of  the  great  move- 
ment, and  more  than  anything  else  gave 
direction  and  strength  and  triumph  to 

it It  was  characteristically 

a  spiritual  revolt  —  an  awakening  of 
the  individual  conscience  in  the  light  of 
the  old  Gospel,  for  centuries  imprisoned 
and  obscured  in  the  dim  chambers  of 
men's  traditions,  but  now  at  length 
breaking  forth  with  renewed  radiance. 
This  was  the  life  and  essence  of  Luther's 
own  personal  struggle,  and  this  it  was 
which  formed  the  spring  of  all  his  la- 
bours, and  gave  them  such  a  pervading 
and  mighty  energy.  The  principle  of 
moral  individualism — of  the  free  respon- 
sible relation  of  every  soul  to  God — this 
it  is  which  stamps  the  movement  of 
Luther  with  its  characteristic  impress, 
and  more  than  any  other  thing  enables 
us  to  understand  its  power  and  success. 
It  is  nothing  else  than  what  we  call,  in 
theological  language,  justification  by  faith 
alone,  but  we  prefer  to  apprehend  it  in 
this  more  general  and  ethical  form  of 
expression." 
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But  this  individualism  in  religion, 
as  the  Principal  has  designated  it — 
this  personal  union  (as  we  should 
prefer  to  describe  it)  with  the  Divine 
Being  as  He  exists  in  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  could  not  be 
taught  as  the  sole  essential,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Christianity,  with- 
out involving  in  itself  a  rebellion 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
right  of  private  judgment,  or  the 
duty  to  think  for  ourselves,  was  ne- 
cessarily mingled  up  with  this  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone. 
The  man  must  dare  to  think  in  op- 
position to  the  church  who  can  hope  to 
be  saved  independently  of  the  church. 
And  again,  whilst  he  believes  that 
his  salvation  is  partly  due  to  the 
sacraments  of  the  church,  or  to  his 
membership  of  the  visible  church  as 
it  exists  on  earth,  he  can  never  ex- 
tricate himself  entirely  from  the  do- 
minion or  authority  of  the  hierarchy. 
Thus  this  individual  piety,  which 
set  aside  every  species  of  human  or 
earthly  mediation,  necessarily  led  to 
a  rebellion  against  all  human  or 
priestly  authority  in  the  matter  of 
religious  doctrine.  But,  continues 
our  author, — 

"  It  was  very  far  from  Luther's  inten- 
tions, even  after  he  had  entered  on  his 
contest  with  Rome,  to  assert  what  has 
been  called  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion.  Even  in 
the  end  he  did  not  fully  understand  or 
admit  the  validity  of  this  principle ;  and 
yet  so  far  there  was  no  other  resting- 
ground  for  him.  He  was  driven  to 
claim  for  himself  freedom  of  opinion  in 
the  light  of  Scripture  as  the  only  posi- 
tion on  which,  with  any  consistency,  he 
could  stand.  Accordingly,  when  press- 
ed to  retract  his  views  at  Worms,  when 
it  was  clearly  made  manifest  that  au- 
thority, Catholic  and  Imperial,  was 
against  him,  he  boldly  took  his  ground 
here  in  magnanimous  and  always  me- 
morable words.  For  himself  he  said, 
'  Unless  I  be  convinced  by  Scripture  or 
by  reason,  I  can  and  will  retract  no- 
thing ;  for  to  act  against  my  conscience 
is  neither  safe  nor  honest.  Here  I 
stand.'  .  .  . 

"  It  is  too  well  known,  however,  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  fellow-reform- 
ers recognised  the  full  meaning  and 
bearing  of  this  position.  They  knew 
what  their  own  necessities  demanded, 
but  that  was  all.  They  raised  the  en- 
sign of  a  free  Bible  in  the  face  of  Rome, 


but  they  speedily  refused  to  allow  others 
to  fight  under  this  banner  as  well  as 
themselves.  What  Luther  claimed  for 
himself  against  Catholic  authority,  he 
refused  to  Carlstadt  and  refused  to 
Zwiugle,  in  favour  of  their  more  liberal 
doctrinal  views.  He  failed  to  see  that 
their  position  was  exactly  his  own,  with 
a  difference  of  result,  which  indeed  was 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  him." 

Most  true  :  Luther  issued  from 
his  monastery  with  all  the  spirit  of  a 
martyr  for  his  faith  ;  he  was  pre- 
pared to  die,  if  necessary,  for  his 
faith.  Right  of  freedom  of  inquiry 
was  not  his  cause.  He  defied  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  not  in  the 
name  of  humanity  or  the  rights  of 
man,  but  in  the  name  of  the  ever- 
living  God.  He  looked  direct  to 
God  for  his  support.  He  -was  ready 
to  be  a  martyr  for  his  faith — not 
for  the  abstract  cause  of  freedom  of 
thought :  that  species  of  martyrdom 
has  yet  to  appear  amongst  us,  if  it 
ever  will. 

"  Scripture  as  a  witness,"  thus  Principal 
Tulloch  eloquently  concludes  his  chap- 
ter upon  Luther,  "  disappeared  behind 
the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a  standard  ; 
and  so  it  happened  more  or  less  with  all 
the  reformers.  They  were  consistent 
in  displacing  the  Church  of  Rome  from 
its  position  of  assumed  authority  over 
the  conscience,  but  they  were  equally 
consistent  all  of  them  in  raising  a  dog- 
matic authority  in  its  stead.  In  favour 
of  their  own  views,  they  asserted  the 
right  of  private  judgment  to  interpret 
and  decide  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
but  they  had  nevertheless  no  idea  of  a 
really  free  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Their  orthodoxy  everywhere  appealed 
to  Scripture,  but  it  rested  in  reality 
upon  an  Augustinian  commentary  of 
Scripture.  They  displaced  the  medieval 
schoolmen,  but  only  to  elevate  Augus- 
tine ;  and  having  done  this,  they  had 
no  conception  of  any  limits  attaching  to 
this  new  tribunal  of  heresy.  Freedom 
of  opinion,  in  the  modern  sense,  was 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  There  was 
not  merely  an  absolute  truth  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  they  had  settled  by  the  help 
of  Augustine  what  this  truth  was  ;  and 
any  variations  from  this  standard  were 
not  to  be  tolerated.  The  idea  of  a  free 
faith  holding  to  very  different  dogmatic 
views,  and  yet  equally  Christian — the 
idea  of  spiritual  life  and  goodness  apart 
from  theoretical  orthodoxy — had  not 
dawned  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nor 
long  afterwards.  Heresy  was  not  a 
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mere  divergence  of  intellectual  appre- 
hension, but  a  moral  obliquity — a  statu- 
tory offence — to  be  punished  by  the 
magistrate,  to  be  expiated  by  death.  It 
is  the  strangest  and  most  saddening  of 
all  spectacles  to  contemplate  the  slow 
and  painful  process  by  which  the  hu- 
man mind  has  emancipated  itself  from 
the  dark  delusion  that  intellectual  error 
is  a  subject  of  moral  offence  and  punish- 
ment." 

But  while  our  author  thus  repudi- 
ates the  idea  that  the  progressive 
intellect  of  man,  which  God  has 
created  for  forward  and  incessant 
action,  should  be  checked  and  limited 
by  Augsburg  Confessions,  or  any 
articles  or  formulas  of  faith  into 
which  Christianity  was  re-cast  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  he  never 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  leaders  of 
that  movement  and  the  great  work 
they  accomplished.  We  should  will- 
ingly follow  him  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  the  personal  character  of 
Luther,  but  that  other  portions  of 
his  book  present  the  attraction  of 
greater  novelty.  He  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  geniality  and  warmth  of 
Luther's  nature,  to  his  boldness  and 
magnanimity,  to  his  fervid  genius ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
spare  the  dogmatism  that  defaced 
his  later  years,  or  the  superstition 
that  accompanied  him  through  life. 
But  we  turn  from  the  German  re- 
former to  one  whose  personal  his- 
tory and  character,  if  less  interesting, 
are  less  generally  known — to  the 
second  on  the  list,  Calvin. 

Calvin  is  in  many  respects  a  con- 
trast to  Luther.  Of  cold  temper, 
subtle  and  systematic  in  his  theo- 
logy, his  office  was  to  give  order  and 
precision  and  completeness  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  church.  If 
Luther  may  be  represented  as  the 
sturdy  reaper  entering  first  into  the 
field  with  his  scythe  or  reaping-hook, 
Calvin  may  be  said  to  follow  after, 
binding  the  scattered  corn  into  sym- 
metrical sheaves,  which  he  leaves 
standing  there  in  due  order  in  the 
open  field.  Calvin  must  also  have 
possessed  great  administrative  talent; 
he  was  a  man  of  action  as  well  as 
of  thought ;  he  governed  a  city,  gave 
laws  to  a  republic.  He  was  the  Per- 
icles of  Geneva ;  or  let  us  say  that 
he  was  the  Lycurgus  of  the  Puritans. 
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One  thing  is  noticeable  in  Calvin's 
education  :  we  find  him,  in  his  youth, 
alternately  occupied  with  theology 
and  jurisprudence.  He  enters  first 
into  the  church,  then  transfers  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  appa- 
rently at  the  desire  of  his  father, 
who,  himself  a  notary,  thought  pro- 
bably that  the  legal  profession  would 
lead  his  very  able  son  to  higher 
advancement  in  life.  This  twofold 
study  of  theology  and  jurisprudence 
was  training  him  for  the  part  he 
played  of  legislator  and  clerical  ora- 
tor of  the  republican  city  of  Geneva. 
His  religious  convictions,  however, 
finally  determined  him  to  devote  his 
mind  to  theology,  and  these  convic- 
tions led  him  also  gradually  to  take 
his  stand  with  the  reformers. 

"  Slowly  but  surely  he  passed  over  to 
the  Protestant  ranks,  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely contrasted  with  that  of  Luther, 
even  as  his  miud  and  character  were  so 
wholly  different.  We  trace  no  strug- 
gling steps  of  dogmatic  conviction — no 
profound  spiritual  agitations — no  crisis, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  German  reformer. 
We  only  learn  that,  from  being  an  ap- 
parently satisfied  and  devoted  adherent 
of  Popery,  he  adopted,  with  a  quiet  but 
steady  and  zealous  faithfulness,  the  new 
opinions.  He  himself,  indeed,  in  his 
preface,  when  commenting  on  the  Psalms, 
speaks  of  his  conversion  being  a  sudden 
one;  and  to  his  own  reflection  after- 
wards it  may  have  seemed  that  the  clear 
light  began  to  dawn  upon  him  all  at 
once ;  but  the  facts  of  his  life  seem 
rather  to  show  it  in  the  light  in  which 
we  have  represented  it,  as  a  gradual  and 
consistent  growth  under  the  influences 
which  surrounded  him,  first  at  Orleans 
and  then  at  Bourges." 

We  apprehend  that  these  great 
changes  of  opinion  may  generally  be 
described  as  both  sudden  and  gra- 
dual ;  that  is,  there  was  a  gradual 
preparation  for  the  change,  a  shaking 
here  and  there  of  old  opinions,  an 
introduction  here  and  there  of  new 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  yet 
there  was  also  one  epoch,  one'  day 
or  hour,  when  the  new  point  of 
view  was  once  for  all  adopted,  and 
the  man  suddenly  became  a  cham- 
pion of  the  very  doctrine  he  had 
been  contending  against,  perhaps 
persecuting.  He  had  been  zealously 
arguing,  zealously  persecuting,  up  to 
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the  last  moment ;  many  misgivings 
had  occurred  to  him  ;  many  admoni- 
tions or  suspicions  that  there  lay 
a  great  truth  in  the  very  creed  he 
was  denouncing,  had  been  silenced 
or  rudely  thrust  aside  ;  but  his 
thoughts  were  nevertheless  arrang- 
ing themselves  after  some  new  order, 
and  he  suddenly  became  aware  that 
this  was  the  doctrine,  or  the  system, 
that  he  must  henceforth  teach  and 
live  by.  Calvin  proceeded  to  Paris 
(1533),  which  at  that  time,  under  the 
teaching  of  Lefevre  and  Farel,  had 
become  a  centre  of  the  reformed 
faith.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
made  such  manifestations  of  his  opi- 
nions as  obliged  him  to  quit  that 
city,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Basle. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  of  these  biographies 
step  by  step,  we  pass  at  once  to  Cal- 
vin's connection  with  the  city  of  Gene- 
va. This  is  related  by  Principal  Tul- 
loch  briefly,  and  yet  with  sufficient 
fulness  to  render  his  account  instruc- 
tive and  valuable  as  an  historical 
summary.  He  describes  in  a  few 
words  the  political  condition  of  Ge- 
neva at  this  time.  A  student  of  the 
middle  ages  might  be  delighted  with 
the  complication  this  presents.  We 
have  the  feudal  baron,  the  prince- 
bishop,  the  free  city,  all  asserting 
their  claim.  Geneva  was  a  free  city 
of  the  Empire ;  but  first  its  bishop 
took  the  lion's  share  of  the  temporal 
rule ;  then  the  bishop  does  not  exer- 
cise his  power  directly,  but  through 
an  officer  called  a  Vidomme  (vice- 
dominus),  and  this  officer  or  vidomme 
becomes  hereditary  in  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  find  the  bishop 
aiding  the  duke  to  destrdy  whatever 
remained  of  the  free  city,  or  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Genevese.  The  citi- 
zens rose  in  arms.  "  By  the  help  of 
the  free  Helvetian  states,  particularly 
Berne  and  Fribourg,  the  patriots 
triumphed,  the  friends  of  Savoy  were 
banished,  the  vidommate  abolished, 
and  its  powers  transferred  to  a  board 
of  magistrates." 

The  conduct  of  its  bishops  would 
naturally  alienate  the  Genevese  from 
the  ancient  hierarchy,  and  when  the 
reformer  Farel  made  his  appearance 
in  the  city  (1532),  he  found  a  large 


party  ready  to  join  him.  It  was  not 
without  a  sharp  struggle,  however, 
that  the  reformed  faith  had  become 
established  as  the  religion  of  the 
republic,  and  Farel  and  his  coadjutors 
were  still  beset  by  many  difficulties 
when  Calvin  providentially  came  to 
their  aid.  He  came  to  Geneva  for  a 
single  day  ;  he  stayed  to  make  a  con- 
fession of  faith  for  a  whole  city.  He 
came  as  a  mere  traveller,  anxious 
only  to  advance  upon  his  journey ; 
he  stayed  to  legislate  for  and  to 
govern  a  republic. 

"  His  old  friend  Tillet,  now  in  Geneva, 
discovered  who  the  traveller  was,  and 
apprised  Farel  of  his  discovery.  Situ- 
ated as  Farel  then  was,  almost  alone, 
with  the  Reformation  but  partly  accom- 
plished, and  the  elements  of  disturbance 
smouldering  around  him,  the  advent  of 
Calvin  seemed  to  him  an  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence.  He  hastened  to 
see  him,  and  set  before  him  his  claims 
for  assistance,  and  the  work  of  God  so 
obviously  awaiting  him.  But  Calvin  was 
slow  to  move.  He  urged  his  desire  to 
study,  and  be  serviceable  to  all  churches, 
rather  than  to  attach  himself  to  any 
one  church  in  particular.  He  would 
fain  have  yielded  to  the  intellectual  bias 
so  strong  in  him,  and  did  not  yet  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  the  still  stronger 
instinct  for  practical  government  that 
lay  behind  his  intellectual  devotion.  By 
some  strange  insight,  however,  Farel 
penetrated  to  the  higher  fitness  of  the 
young  stranger  who  stood  before  him  ; 
and  he  ventured,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
daring  enthusiasm  which  characterised 
him,  to  lay  the  curse  of  God  upon  him 
and  his  studies  if  he  refused  his  aid  to 
the  church  in  the  time  of  need.  This, 
which  seemed  to  Calvin  a  divine  men- 
ace, had  the  desired  effect.  '  It  was,'  he 
said,  '  as  if  God  had  seized  me  by  His 
awful  hand  from  heaven.'  He  aban- 
doned his  intention  of  pursuing  his  jour- 
ney, and  joined  eagerly  with  Farel  in  the 
work  of  Reformation." 


He  was  immediately  elected  as 
Teacher  of  Theology.  In  a  short 
time,  both  as  Preacher  and  as  Coun- 
cillor, his  influence  was  supreme.  It 
is  well  known  with  what  severity 
our  evangelical  Lycurgus  ruled  his 
republic.  Not  only  was  vice  pun- 
ished, but  frivolity  was  restrained. 
Dress  and  the  dinner  were  laid  under 
strict  regulations ;  all  holidays,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  if  that  could  rank  as  a 
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holiday,  were  abolished.  Even  a  bride 
might  not  wear  her  flowing  tresses, 
nor  was  she  to  be  welcomed  to  her 
new  home  with  noise  or  revelry.  The 
very  number  of  the  dishes  at  the 
wedding  feast  was  made  a  subject 
of  legislation.  It  is  remembered  still 
by  those  who  remember  nothing  else 
of  Calvin,  that  he  laid  sacrilegious 
hand  upon  the  marriage  feast.  An 
old  man  who  pointed  out  to  our  au- 
thor the  supposed  resting-place  of  the 
reformer,  seemed  to  have  little  other 
idea  of  Calvin  than  as  the  man 
who  limited  the  number  of  dishes  at 
dinner ! 

These  unwise  and  vexatious  re- 
strictions led  to  a  reaction  or  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  the  re- 
former. A  party  arose  who  bear  the 
name  of  the  Libertines,  who  succeeded 
in  chasing  him  out  of  the  city.  For 
three  years  Calvin  was  a  banished 
man.  Banished  to  his  privacy  and 
his  books,  the  exile  was  no  doubt 
sufficiently  content.  He  could  do 
without  Geneva  far  better  than 
Geneva  could  do  without  him.  The 
Libertines  could  not  govern  the  city, 
and  Calvin  was  recalled.  That  party, 
be  it  what  it  may,  which  can  give  to 
a  community  the  indispensable  bless- 
ings of  order  and  law,  must  rule. 
The  government  of  Calvin,  whatever 
its  defects,  was  wanted  at  that  mo- 
ment. It  has  this  palpable  justifica- 
tion. He  who  alone  can  give  a  peo- 
ple order — saint  or  sinner — Calvin  or 
Napoleon,  steps  by  right  into  the  seat 
of  power.  Nor  when  Calvin  returned 
did  he  abate  in  the  least  the  severity 
of  his  rule ;  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
fused to  respond  to  the  invitation  of 
the  citizens  till  he  hud  evidence  of 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  reformed  dis- 
cipline. 

"  The  great  code  of  ecclesiastical  and 
moral  legislation,  which  guided  both  the 
consistory  and  council,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Calvin.  It  was  sworn  to  by  the 
whole  of  the  people  in  a  great  assembly 
in  St  Peter's,  on  the  20th  November 
1541.  It  not  only  laid  down  general 
rules,  but  entered  with  the  most  rigorous 
control  into  all  the  affairs  of  private  life. 
From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  the  Genevese 
citizen  was  pursued  by  its  inquisitorial 
eye.  Ornaments  for  the  person,  the 
shape  and  length  of  the  hair,  the  modes 
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of  dress,  the  very  number  of  dishes  for 
dinner,  were  subjected  to  special  regula- 
tion. Wedding  presents  are  only  per- 
mitted within  limits;  and  at  betrothals, 
marriages,  or  baptisms,  bouquets  must 
not  be  encircled  with  gold  or  jewelled 
with  pearls  or  other  precious  stones. 

"  The  registers  of  Geneva  remain  to 
show  with  what  abundant  rigour  these 
regulations  were  carried  out.  It  is  a 
strange  and  mournful  record,  with  ludi- 
crous lights  crossing  it  here  and  there. 
A  man  hearing  an  ass  bray,  and  saying 
jestingly,  '  II  chante  tin  beau  psaume,'  is 
sentenced  to  temporary  banishment  from 
the  city.  A  young  girl  in  church  singing 
the  words  of  a  song  to  a  psalm-tune,  is 
ordered  to  be  whipped  by  her  parents. 
Three  children  are  punished, because,  dur- 
ing the  sermon,  instead  of  going  to  church, 
they  remained  outside  to  eat  cakes." 

And  so  the  list  goes  on,  intermin- 
gled with  some  cases  of  terrible  se- 
verity. Death  itself  is  inflicted  upon 
a  child  where  the  rod  has  been  always 
held  to  be  the  appropriate  punishment. 
But  since  Calvin  based  all  his  laws 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  where, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  the  error  he 
committed  1  His  consistorial  discip- 
line, and  the  like,  he  declares  to  be 
"  the  yoke  of  Christ,"  and  his  whole 
system  of  polity  is  presumed  to  rest 
upon  the  Divine  word — and  ought  not 
this  sacred  authority  to  decide  upon 
every  portion  of  our  lives?  Surely 
there  is  a  visible  church  to  be  erected 
on  earth  according  to  the  pattern 
of  the  invisible  church  above — or,  in 
the  language  of  St  Augustine,  a 
civitas  Dei  to  be  established  by 
Christians  —  else  for  what  purpose 
have  men  become  Christians  ?  How 
many  noble  spirits  have  laboured  and 
thought  over  this  civitas  Dei,  this 
kingdom  of  God  to  be  instituted  on 
earth— and  could  Calvin  have  been 
wrong  in  his  attempt  to  model  Geneva 
into  this  civitas  Dei  ?  Certainly  not. 
But  themistake  of  Calvin, as  Principal 
Tulloch  will  tell  us,  was,  that  instead 
of  seeking  to  infuse  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  into  all  our  relations  of 
life — instead  of  making  the  grand 
fundamental  principle  of  the  religion 
the  ground  of  all  his  laws — he  sought 
for  specific  laws  in  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture appropriate  to  other  times,  and 
sought  by  external  regulations  to 
construct  a  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
must  always  grow/Vom  within. 
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"  Did  not  Calvin  establish  his  church 
polity  and  church  discipline  upon  Scrip- 
ture?— and  is  not  this  a  warrantable 
course  1  Assuredly  not  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  did  it.  The  fundamental  source 
of  the  mistake  is  here :  the  Christian 
Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  a  revelation  of  church 
polity.  They  not  only  do  not  lay  down 
the  outline  of  such  a  polity,  but  they  do 
not  even  give  the  adequate  and  conclu- 
sive hints  of  one.  And  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  it  would  have  been  entirely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to 
have  done  so  ;  and  because  in  point  of 
fact,  the  conditions  of  human  progress 
do  not  admit  of  the  imposition  of  any 
unvarying  system  of  government,  eccle- 
siastical or  civil.  The  system  adapts 
itself  to  the  life,  everywhere  expands 
with  it,  or  narrows  with  it,  but  is  nowhere 
in  any  particular  form  the  absolute  con- 
dition of  life.  A  definite  outline  of 
church  polity,  therefore,  or  a  definite 
code  of  social  ethics,  is  nowhere  given  in 
the  New  Testament;  and  the  spirit  of 
it  is  entirely  hostile  to  the  absolute  asser- 
tion of  one  or  the  other.  Calvin,  in, 
truth,  must  have  felt  this  sufficiently  in 
his  constant  appeal  to  the  spirit  and  de- 
tails of  the  Old  Testament  legislation. 
The  historical  confusion,  in  this  respect, 
in  which  he  and  all  his  age  shared,  was 
a  source  of  fruitful  error  here  as  else- 
where." 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  Calvin 
had  to  contend  for  his  government 
and  discipline  with  the  citizens,  he 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  in- 
cessant battle  with  theologians  for 
his  doctrine.  He  had  wrought  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  into  a  sys- 
tem which,  for  a  certain  method  and 
consistency,  has  won  the  admiration 
of  all  parties,  but  which  nevertheless, 
in  more  points  than  one,  has  been 
often  declared  to  offend  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  con- 
tradict the  general  current  of  Scrip- 
tural language.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  system  should  be 
unassailed  ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised 
that,  at  a  period  of  great  mental  ac- 
tivity, others  besides  Luther  and 
Calvin  chose  to  adopt  bold  views  of 
their  own.  Yet  our  spiritual  ruler 
of  Geneva  seemed  to  think  that  every 
heresy  but  his  own  was  a  crime. 
And  it  must  be  added  that  he  had 
put  himself  in  such  a  position  that 
his  government  depended  on  the 
predominance  of  his  doctrine.  It  is 


worth  the  consideration  of  those  who 
may  still  hanker  after  some  civitas 
Dei,  such  as  Calvin  sought  to  estab- 
lish, that  if  municipal  laws  are  based 
on  a  system  of  divinity,  the  State  has 
put  it  out  of  its  power  to  be  toler- 
ant ;  freedom  of  thought  has  become 
too  intimately  associated  with  diso- 
bedience to  the  laws. 

Amongst  the  names  of  those  whom 
Calvin  enters  into  controversy  with, 
there  is  one  which  will  assuredly  ar- 
rest the  reader  :  he  will  give  his 
tribute  of  compassion  to  the  poor 
scholar,  Sebastian  Castellio.  The 
poor  scholar,  distinguished  for  his 
classical  knowledge,  betook  himself, 
in  an  evil  hour,  to  controversial  divi- 
nity. But  belonging  to  neither  of 
the  great  factions,  what  could  be- 
come of  the  unbefriended  layman  ? 
Poverty  was  the  lightest  evil,  the 
most  lenient  punishment,  by  which 
he  could  have  been  visited.  We 
catch  sight  of  him  living  alone,  so 
poor  that  he  goes  out  at  night  to 
pick  up  sticks  for  firewood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  We  must  quote 
a  sentence  or  two  about  this  Sebas- 
tian Castellio. 

"  Calvin  had  become  acquainted  with 
Castellio  at  Strasburg.  They  seem  at 
first  to  have  warmly  attracted  one  an- 
other ;  and  Calvin  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
for  some  time  very  zealous  in  his  friend- 
liness to  the  poor  scholar,  whose  ingeni- 
ous spirit  and  classical  acquirements  had 
won  his  regard.  On  his  return  to  Ge- 
neva he  invited  him  thither,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  appointment  of  regent 
or  tutor  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  city. 
In  reality,  however,  there  were  but  few 
points  of  sympathy  between  the  two 
men.  Castellio's  learning  was  intensely 
humanistic  ;  his  classical  tastes  and 
somewhat  arbitrary  criticism  moulded 
all  that  he  did  ;  and  especially  as  he 
aspired  to  be  a  theologian,  and  to  cariy 
this  spii'it  into  his  Scriptural  studies,  he 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  Calvin. 
.  .  .  Castellio  desired  to  enter  into 
the  ministry  ;  but  Calvin  advised  the 
Council  that  this  was  not  expedient,  on 
account  of  some  peculiar  opinions  which 
he  held.  There  were  certain  rationalistic 
views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hell,  and  also  about  elec- 
tion. Irritated  probably  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  now  vehemently  attacked  Cal- 
vin. After  a  violent  scene  in  church, 
which  is  painted  perhaps  with  some  ex- 
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aggeration  by  the  reformer,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  city.  The  two  old 
friends,  now  declared  enemies,  did  not 
spare  each  other  henceforth.  Castellio 
retired  to  Basle,  aud  amongst  his  other 
employments  busied  himself  with  a  free 
criticism  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines. 
.  .  .  It  is  but  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  polemical  hatred  on  both  sides  ;  but 
the  truculence  of  the  theologians,  it  must 
be  confessed,  bears  off  the  palm.  Cas- 
tellio was  no  match  for  them  in  strength 
of  argument  or  firm  consistency  of  pur- 
pose. He  lived  on  in  great  poverty  at 
Basle,  cultivating  his  garden  with  his 
own  hand,  and  without  the  means  of 
fuel,  as  he  sat  up  at  night  to  finish  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  died 
in  want  in  1563,  the  same  year  as  Cal- 
vin ;  and  Montaigne  has  given  vent  to 
his  expression  of  shame  for  his  age,  that 
one  so  distinguished  should  have  been 
left  to  die  so  miserably.  A  regretful 
memory  lingers  around  his  blameless 
scholarly  life, — pinching  poverty  and  sad 
death,  and  especially  the  incident,  so 
touching  in  its  simplicity,  of  his  going 
during  the  night  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  pick  up  pieces  of  drift-wood 
for  his  scanty  fire — a  story  which  was 
only  elicited  from  him  in  answer  to  Cal- 
vin's charge  of  his  having  stolen  the  wood 
• — a  fact  sufficient  to  prove  the  disgrace- 
ful spirit  in  which  these  controversies 
were  conducted,  and  how  deservedly 
they  are  consigned  to  oblivion." 

But  the  name  which  beyond  all 
others  has  become  inextricably  asso- 
ciated with  our  Genevese  reformer, 
is  that  of  Servetus.  He,  too,  like 
Calvin,  came  into  Geneva  for  a  single 
day— came  as  a  mere  traveller,  in- 
tending to  quit  it  on  the  morrow  : 
he  stayed,  but  not,  like  Calvin,  to 
have  honour  and  power  thrust  up- 
on him.  Our  traveller  must  needs 
wander  into  the  church;  there  his 
great  adversary  was  preaching.  Some 
one  recognised  him,  and  carried  the 
news  to  Calvin.  Servetus,  who  had 
already  hired  a  boat  to  take  him 
across  the  lake  on  his  route  to  Zurich, 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
He  stayed  to  be  tried  for  heresy,  to 
be  convicted,  and  to  suffer  a  cruel 
death.  "  The  wretched  man  was 
fastened  to  a  stake  surrounded  by 
heaps  of  oak-wood  and  leaves,  with 
his  condemned  book  attached  to  his 
girdle.  The  wood  was  green,  and 
did  not  burn  readily.  Some  persons 
ran  and  fetched  dry  faggots,  while 
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his  piercing  shrieks  rent  the  air;  and 
exclaiming  finally,  'Jesus,  thou  Son 
of  the  eternal  God,  have  mercy  upon 
me  ! '  he  passed  from  the  doom  of 
earth  to  a  higher  and  fairer  tribunal." 

It  is  needless,  as  Principal  Tulloch 
remarks,  to  indulge  in  any  further 
outcries  on  this  memorable  crime. 
To  contemporary  theologians  it 
needed  no  defence  :  happily,  to  the 
theologians  of  our  day  it  admits  of 
no  excuse.  We  can  only  excuse  and 
bitterly  regret  it,  as  a  lamentable 
fruit  of  the  errors  of  the  age. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  and 
on  his  doctrinal  system,  our  author 
makes  some  excellent  remarks,  into 
which  we  should  very  willingly  fol- 
low him  if  our  space  permitted.  We 
must  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  two  remaining  Reformers  on 
his  list — Latiiner  and  Knox. 

The  Reformation  embraced  two 
movements — a  reform  in  doctrine 
and  a  reform  in  life.  The  two  ob- 
jects were  constantly  intermingled. 
Still  there  were  some  men  who  at- 
tached themselves  pre-eminently  to 
the  new  doctrines,  whilst  others  saw 
the  Reformation  chiefly  in  the  light 
of  a  revival  of  religion.  Of  this  lat- 
ter description  was  Latimer.  Though 
he  had  embraced  the  "  new  learning," 
he  stands  out  conspicuously  as  a  re- 
former of  manners  and  a  teacher  of 
practical  personal  piety.  His  claims 
to  represent  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land we  have  already  glanced  at. 
Principal  Tulloch,  however,  accepting 
him  as  the  most  "  typical  man "  of 
his  times,  opens  his  biographical 
sketch  with  some  very  sound  observa- 
tions on  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
reformatory  movement  in  England. 
He  justly  observes  that  it  was  partly 
political  and  partly  religious,  and 
that  the  political  opposition  was  the 
earlierof the  two.  "All  alpngfrom  the 
Conquest  such  an  opposition  marks 
like  a  line  of  light  the  proud  history 
of  England,  the  grandest,  because 
the  richest  in  diverse  historical  ele- 
ments, that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
On  from  the  memorable  struggles  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  interests 
stamped  the  impress  of  their  fierce 
contentions  so  strongly  on  the  Eng- 
lish character,  Rome  appears  as  an 
alien  and  antagonistic  power  in  the 
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country."  This  is  true,  and  we  might 
go  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  Henry 
II. ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the 
opposition  to  Rome,  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical power,  was  carried  on  by  the 
monarch  as  often  against  as  with  the 
current  of  popular  feeling,  and  that 
it  does  not  always  run  exactly  "  like 
a  line  of  light."  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  sometimes  a  mere  dogged  self- 
willed  opposition.  Nevertheless,  one 
feels  it  was,  on  the  whole,  the  right 
thing — wholesome,  and  having  a  cer- 
tain rude  reason  in  it.  Let  us  trans- 
fer ourselves  to  our  first  Norman 
kings,  and  compare  them  with  such 
prelates  of  the  Church  as  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm.  These  latter  represent 
whatever  the  age  could  boast  of 
learning  and  of  piety.  We  hail  their 
influence  on  England  and  on  its  stern 
barons ;  yet  we  feel  that  their  influ- 
ence or  power  is  such  as  might  easily 
be  carried  too  far;  nor  should  we 
choose  to  have  it  established  in  their 
successors.  We  feel  that  the  resist- 
ance of  our  rude  Norman  kings  to 
these  Italian  bishops  has  a  high 
meaning,  a  dim  purpose,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  good  result.  Our  first  wish 
would  probably  be  to  give  to  these 
representatives  of  learning,  justice, 
and  piety,  the  utmost  influence  they 
could  possibly  exert  over  a  Church 
and  a  State  both  on  the  very  verge  of 
barbarism  ;  but,  on  further  reflection, 
we  perceive  that  the  cause  of  the 
civil  against  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
temporal  power  against  the  spiritual, 
must  in  some  way  be  upheld,  if  any 
free  and  manly  life  is  to  be  preserved 
for  England.  No  historian  has  treated 
these  early  kings  of  England  with 
greater  severity  than  Lappenberg ; 
nor  has  any  historian  given  a  more 
liberal  praise  to  these  Italian  bishops 
and  divines ;  yet  even  his  simple 
narrative,  as  it  proceeds,  suggests  to 
us  how  unfit  these  men  were  to  hold 
the  predominant  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  Anselm  he  de- 
scribes "  as  one  of  those  heroes  of 
love  and  humility  which  Christianity 
has  produced  in  every  age."  William 
Rufus,  the  contemporary  sovereign, 
stands  out  before  us  as  little  better 
than  a  brutal  tyrant,  and  a  sort  of 
baptised  heathen :  he  is  penitent 
when  sick  and  afflicted  ;  when  he 
recovers,  he  not  only  throws  aside 


his  sackcloth,  but  rebels,  like  a 
Titan  or  an  old  Norseman,  against 
the  hand  that  smote  him.  He  'won't 
be  any  the  better  for  his  chastisement. 
"  The  Lord  shall  find  no  good  in  me, 
for  all  the  evil  He  has  inflicted  on 
me,"  says  the  incurable  heathen. 
Can  a  greater  contrast  be  found  ? 
Yet  this  William  Rufus  was  at  his 
•post,  governing  his  barons  and  his 
vassals,  and  keeping  a  free  temporal 
monarchy  for  England.  Better  this 
rude  government  than  to  have  the 
scholastic  divine  in  the  seat  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  If  Anselm  could 
have  controlled,  first  his  own  cor- 
rupt clergy,  and  through  them  a  rude 
and  passionate  people,  this  would  have 
been  a  temporary  advantage,  to  be 
followed  by  all  the  depressing,  ener- 
vating influences  which  attend  upon 
a  Christian  priesthood  when  it  as- 
sumes municipal  power.  Anselm  in 
his  contest  with  the  king  has  to  quit 
England  and  journey  to  Rome  :  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  on  his  tra- 
vels ;  he  stays  a  while  at  Lyons,  and 
there,  says  Lappenberg,  "  he  had  the 
happiness  of  acting  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  discussion  of  a  point  at 
that  time  of  vital  importance, — whe- 
ther the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  solely 
from  the  Father."  Very  fit  it  was 
that  one  of  the  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians of  the  day  should  take  part  in 
a  discussion  then  deemed  of  vital  im- 
portance ;  but  would  it  have  been  well 
for  England  if  a  Byzantine  theology  of 
this  description  had  been  supreme  in 
its  court  and  monarchy  ?  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  Anselm  as  a  divine  or 
bishop,  but  would  it  have  been  de- 
sirable if  he  and  his  successors  could, 
without  stint  or  limit,  have  embodied 
their  own  views  in,  and  impressed 
their  own  spirit  on,  the  laws  and  go- 
vernment of  this  country  1 

Happily  there  has  been  always  in 
our  island,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  or  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
lawyers,  a  determination  to  resist  the 
encroachment  of  the  Church  over  the 
State.  Thus  we  have  never  sunk 
into  the  intellectual  stagnation  which 
Spain,  for  instance,  has  exhibited. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  in  our  Re- 
formation a  political  resistance  to 
Borne  plays  a  considerable  part,  and 
that  which  was  of  a  distinctly  reli- 
gious character  proceeds  (as  might  be 
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expected  in  a  people  comparatively 
free)  from  many  quarters  at  the  same 
time,  and  assumes  many  various 
forms.  At  no  time  do  we  see  the 
people  rising  simultaneously  under 
one  common  impulse.  There  are 
reformers  of  all  shades  working  to- 
gether— from  those  who  would  only 
reform  within  the  Church  to  those 
who  would  sweep  away  the  old  Ca- 
tholic Church  entirely. 

Latimer,  as  we  have  said,  saw  in 
the  Reformation  principally  a  re- 
vival of  religion.  When  we  first  get 
any  distinct  view  of  him,  he  is  at  Cam- 
bridge about  twenty-five  years  old,  a 
most  zealous  supporter  of  the  estab- 
lished doctrines  and  services.  "  I 
was  as  obstinate  a  Papist,"  he  tells 
us  himself,  "  as  any  in  England." 
He  torments  himself  with  scruples 
whether  he  had  mingled  sufficient 
water  with  the  wine  in  performing 
mass ;  he  preaches  against  the  Ke- 
formers — he  takes  every  opportunity 
of  guarding  the  youth  of  Cambridge 
against  the  infection  of  their  pernicious 
doctrines.  But,  as  Principal  Tulloch 
well  observes,  we  get  our  reformers 
out  of  the  zealous  champions  of  the 
very  Church  that  is  to  be  reformed. 
The  cold  and  moderate  man  is  seldom 
open  to  great  changes  of  opinion. 

"  Here,"  he  says,  "  we  have  the  old 
picture  of  youthful  sacerdotal  zeal.  It 
is  the  very  highest  qualities  of  the  an- 
cient system  that  the  new  spirit  seizes 
upon  and  consecrates  to  its  service. 
Young  Latimer,  hailed  by  the  clergy  as  a 
rising  champion  of  the  Papal  cause,  and  for 
his  talents  and  the  excelling  sanctimony 
of  his  life  preferred  to  be  the  keeper  of 
the  university  cross,  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  sharp  reprover  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  great  agent  in  carrying  out  the 
religious  change  then  threatening  them." 

Biluey  has  the  merit  of  converting 
Latimer ;  but  we  must  presume,  of 
course,  that  other  influences  were  at 
work.  A  curious  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  Bilney  first  con- 
trived to  pour  the  new  doctrine  into 
the  unwilling  ears  of  the  zealous 
Papist.  He  pretended  a  great  desire 
to  be  confessed,  and,  under  the  form 
of  his  own  confession,  infused  his 
heresy  into  the  priest.  Latimer  tells 
the  story  himself  in  these  few  brief 
words :  "  Bilney  heard  me  at  that 
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time,  and  perceived  that  I  was  zealous 
without  knowledge  ;  and  he  came  to 
me  afterwards  in  my  study,  and  de- 
sired me,  for  God's  sake,  to  hear  his 
confession.  I  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  by  his  confession  I  learned  more 
than  I  did  before  in  many  years.  So 
from  that  time  forward  I  began  to 
smell  the  word  of  God,  and  forsook 
the  school  doctors  and  such  fooleries." 
We  wonder  whether  this  expedient 
for  getting  the  ear  of  a  man  has  been 
often  adopted.  It  was  a  rather  haz- 
ardous one  :  if  Bilney  had  not  found 
a  favourable  listener,  he  would  have 
gone  away  with  a  heavy  penance. 

Latimer  now  became  a  zealous 
preacher  of  the  new  doctrines,  but 
still  his  preaching  must  have  been 
limited  to  a  faithful  exhibition  of 
positive  truth  :  he  could  not  have 
waged  war  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  Rome,  because  Henry  VIII.  ap- 
proved the  man,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  also  befriended  him, 
supporting  him  against  the  censures 
of  Bishop  West.  Bishop  West  had 
entered  the  church  while  Latimer 
was  preaching  at  Cambridge ;  and 
when  he  and  his  retinue  had  taken 
their  seats,  the  preacher,  observing 
that  a  new  audience  required  a  new 
theme,  changed  his  text,  and  exposed 
the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  the 
clergy,  in  a  manner,  we  may  be  sure, 
not  very  flattering  to  priestly  ears. 
For  this  and  other  like  offences 
the  Bishop  had  forbidden  him  to 
preach  in  the  university  ;  and  when 
Latimer  took  refuge  in  a  church  of 
the  Augustine  Friars,  the  bishop 
made  complaint  to  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
The  cardinal,  however,  dismissed  the 
too  faithful  preacher  with  a  gentle  ad- 
monition, and  granted  him  a  licence 
to  preach  in  any  church  throughout 
England.  "  If  the  Bishop  of  Ely  can- 
not abide  such  doctrine  as  you  have 
repeated,"  he  said,  "you shall  preach 
it  to  his  beard,  let  him  say  what  he 
will." 

A  happy  retort  is  here  mentioned 
of  Latimer's  against  one  Buckenham, 
Prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  who  had 
entered  the  lists  against  him.  The 
prior,  in  his  sermon,  did  his  best  to 
prove  the  inexpediency  of  trusting 
the  Scriptures  in  English  to  the  vul- 
gar. The  arguments  and  illustration 
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of  the  good  prior  were  evidently  not 
of  the  highest  order  imaginable.  To 
show  what  blundering  interpretations 
the  laity  were  exposed  to,  he  cited  as 
an  example  that  the  ploughman  who 
read  that  "no  man  who  layeth  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  looketh  back, 
is  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God," 
might  peradventure  dread  to  touch  a 
plough  at  all.  The  baker,  also,  who 
read  that  "  a  little  leaven  corrupteth 
a  whole  lump,"  might  leave  his  bread 
unleavened.  Latimer  had  been  one 
of  his  auditors,  and  had  taken  notes  ; 
and  by-and-by  he  is  the  preacher  and 
the  friar  a  listener.  Coming  to  this 
point  of  the  figurative  language  of 
Scripture,  he  replied  that  it  was  as 
easy  of  comprehension  as  the  most 
familiar  signs  and  symbols  painted 
on  our  houses  and  walls.  "As,  for 
example,"  he  continued,  casting  a 
meaning  glance  at  the  friar,  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  "  when  men  paint  a 
fox  preaching  out  of  a  friar's  cowl, 
none  is  so  mad  as  to  take  this  to  be 
a  fox  that  preacheth,  but  know  well 
enough  the  meaning  of  the  matter, 
which  is  to  point  out  to  us  what  hy- 
pocrisy, craft,  and  subtle  dissimula- 
tion lieth  hid  many  times  in  these 
friars'  cowls,  willing  us  thereby  to 
beware  of  them."  The  contemporary 
chronicler  adds  that  Friar  Bucken- 
ham  was  so  dashed  with  this  sermon 
that  he  never  after  durst  peep  out  of 
the  pulpit  against  Master  Latimer. 

In  Latimer's  life,  years  of  persecu- 
tion alternate  with  years  of  favour 
and  prosperity.  Under  Archbishop 
Wareham  he  is  in  danger  of  impri- 
sonment and  excommunication,  if  no- 
thing worse.  Under  his  successor, 
Craumer,  he  is  raised  to  a  bishopric. 
Then  a  reaction  against  reform  seems 
to  have  been  brought  about,  partly  by 
the  Northern  Insurrection,  and  Gardi- 
ner and  Bonner  took  the  lead.  Under 
their  influence,  articles  were  framed 
which  Latimer  could  not  subscribe  ; 
he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  sought 
to  live  in  privacy.  Coming  up  to 
London,  however,  for  medical  advice, 
he  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  cast  into  the  Tower. 
This  happened  just  before  the  close 
of  Henry's  reign.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.  he  was  liber- 
ated, and  his  bishopric  again  offered 
him ;  but  he  declined  to  reassume 


the  episcopal  office,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  preaching.  He  made  it  the 
great  purpose  of  his  life  to  rouse  all 
classes  to  a  practical  reform  in  their 
morals  and  religion.  He  was  the 
censor  of  his  times,  and  sometimes 
the  pulpit  satirist.  He  spared  no 
class,  and  he  preached  to  all  classes. 
A  well-known  picture  represents  him 
withuplifted  arm  preaching  inWhite- 
hall  Gardens,  in  front  of  the  young 
king,  Edward  VI.,  who  is  seated  at 
a  window,  whilst  a  dense  crowd  sur- 
rounds the  orator. 

Of  the  merits  of  Latimer,  whether  as 
preacher  or  divine,  Principal  Tulloch 
gives,  we  think,  a  fair  and  unexagger- 
ated  estimate.  He  was  no  learned 
theologian,  and  his  eloquence  was  of 
that  rude,  blunt,  uncompromising 
character  that  appeals  so  successfully 
to  the  populace.  He  delighted  in  in- 
vective, and  did  not  scruple  to  expose 
individual  instancesof  oppression  that 
came  before  him.  Of  the  effect  of  his 
sermons  we  must  not  judge  by  the 
impression  they  now  produce  on  the 
reader.  Not  to  speak  of  the  change 
of  manners  and  of  dialect,  the  effect 
of  popular  eloquence  depends,  at  all 
times,  chiefly  on  the  voice  and  the 
delivery.  The  following  summary 
appears  very  just : — 

"  In  mere  intellectual  strength,  Lati- 
mer can  take  no  place  beside  either  Lu- 
ther or  Calvin.  His  mind  has  neither 
the  rich  compass  of  the  one,  nor  the  sym- 
metrical vigour  of  the  other.  He  is  no 
master  in  any  department  of  intellectual 
interest,  or  even  of  theological  inquiry. 
We  read  his  sermons  not  for  any  light  or 
reach  of  truth  which  they  unfold,  nor 
because  they  exhibit  any  peculiar  depth 
of  spiritual  apprehension,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  are  interesting,  and  interest- 
ing mainly  from  the  very  absence  of  all 
dogmatic  and  intellectual  pretensions. 
Yet,  without  any  mental  greatness,  there 
is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  harmony  of 
mental  power  displayed  in  his  writings, 
which  gives  to  them  a  wonderful  vitality. 
There  is  a  proportion  and  vigour,  not  of 
logic,  but  of  sense  and  feeling,  in  them 
eminently  English,  and  showing  every- 
where a  high  and  well-toned  capacity. 
He  is  coarse  and  low  at  times ;  his  fami- 
liarity occasionally  descends  to  mean- 
ness ;  but  the  living  hold  which  he  takes 
of  reality  at  every  point,  often  carries 
him  also  to  the  height  of  an  indignant 
and  burning  eloquence." 
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We  quote  this  passage  because  it 
contains  a  brief  critical  summary;  but 
we  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is 
not  the  most  favourable  specimen  of 
Principal  Tulloch's  own  style ;  nor  can 
we  extract  the  passage  without  some 
gentle  protest  against  a  certain  slip- 
slop English  into  which  the  Principal 
has  here  been  betrayed ;  it  is  a  fault 
quite  unusual  in  him.  Such  expres- 
sions, as  "  wholesome  harmony," 
"  high  and  well-toned  capacity,"  re- 
mind us  of  the  jargon  of  the  con- 
noisseur prating  over  his  pictures, 
rather  than  the  sober  criticism  of  an 
accurate  scholar.  Let  such  jargon 
remain  with  the  connoisseurs  of  art, 
who  have  a  traditional  right  to  talk 
how  they  please  about  tones  and  har- 
monies, no  one  but  themselves  having 
the  least  interest  in  what  meaning 
they  affix  to  their  words. 

Latimer  could  not  play  this  dis- 
tinguished part,  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  of  pulpit  satirist  and 
preacher  of  the  Reformation,  without 
being  called  to  severe  account  in  the 
ensuing  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He 
might  have  fled  the  country,  and  the 
new  government  were  not  unwilling 
that  he  should  do  so.  He  chose  to 
remain,  and  was  accordingly  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  But  if  his 
enemies  were  willing  he  should 
escape  by  self -banishment,  they 
spared  him  no  severity  when  he  was 
within  their  power.  They  kept  the 
old  man  without  fire  in  frosty 
weather.  With  health  broken,  they 
transferred  him  to  Oxford  to  under- 
go examination,  and  hold  disputa- 
tions upon  the  mass,  whereat  Master 
Smith  of  Oriel,  Dr  Cartwright,  and 
divers  others,  "  had  snatches  at  him, 
and  gave  him  bitter  taunts."  After 
this  examination  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  common  jail  in  Oxford,  where 
he  lay  for  more  than  a  year.  From 
the  jail  he  was  again  brought  to  be 
examined  before  commissioners.  In- 
firm and  poor,  it  is  a  pitiable  spectacle 
that  is  presented  to  us.  "  He  wore 
an  old  threadbare  Bristol  frieze  gown, 
girded  to  his  body  with  a  penny 
leather  girdle ;  his  testament  was 
suspended  from  this  girdle  by  a 
leather  sling,  and  his  spectacles, 
without  a  case,  hung  from  his  neck 
upon  his  breast."  His  head  was 
bound  about  by  a  complication  of 


night-caps,  surmounted  by  an  old 
horseman's  cap,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing Foxe's  specific  description,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  any  clear  concep- 
tion of.  In  this  state,  and  his  mind  half 
torpid  by  "  long  gazing  upon  cold 
walls,"  he  is  set  again  to  dispute  on 

Ejints  of  divinity  with  the  Bishops  of 
incoln  and  Gloucester.  They  re- 
proach him  for  his  want  of  learning. 
''  Lo !"  he  exclaimed,  according  to  the 
report  of  Foxe,  "you  look  for  learning 
at  my  hand,  which  have  gone  so  long 
to  the  school  of  oblivion,  making  the 
bare  walls  mj[  library ;  keeping  me 
so  long  in  prison  without  book,  or 
pen,  or  ink ;  and  now  you  let  me 
loose  to  come  and  answer  to  articles. 
You  deal  with  me  as  though  two 
were  appointed  to  fight  for  life  and 
death  ;  and  over-night  the  one, 
through  friends  and  favour,  is  cher- 
ished, and  hath  good  counsel  given 
him  how  to  encounterwith  his  enemy; 
the  other,  for  envy  or  lack  of  friends, 
all  the  whole  night  is  set  in  the  stocks. 
In  the  morning  when  they  shall  meet, 
the  one  is  in  strength  and  lively,  the 
other  is  stark  of  his  limbs  and  almost 
dead  for  feebleness.  Think  you  that 
to  run  through  this  man  with  a  spear 
is  not  a  goodly  victory  1 " 

But  the  end  of  all  was  now  at 
hand.  He  and  Ridley  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  At  the  closing 
scene  his  spirit  revived,  and  his  was 
that  terse,  vigorous  saying,  which  has 
been  so  often  repeated,  "  Be  of  good 
comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man  ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle  by  God's  grace  in  England,  as 
I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 

As  Principal  Tulloch  remarked  in 
reference  to  the  martyrdom  of  Serve- 
tus,  so  we  may  remark  here,  that  it  is 
useless  now  to  utter  indignant  denun- 
ciations against  this  crime  of  persecu- 
tion, unless  it  shouldbe  thought  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  example  of  j^ast  ages 
before  us,  in  order  to  preserve  ourselves 
from  lapsing  into  their  errors.  For  it 
was  a  crime  of  the  age.  All  parties,  all 
sects,  are  seen  at  this  epoch  involved 
in  the  same  lamentable  error.  As 
individual  men,  we  must  even  pity 
the  persecutors  of  olden  times— pity 
them  for  being  carried  away  by  one 
common  infatuation.  If  the  Catho- 
lics committed  Latimer  and  Cranmer 
to  the  flames,  even  Latimer  is  found 
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assisting  at  the  martyrdom  of  Friar 
Forrest,  preaching  the  public  sermon 
on  the  occasion,  and  thus  sanction- 
ing the  act ;  and  Cranmer,  as  is  well 
known,  could  send  a  helpless  woman 
to  the  stake.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that  the  Protestants  had  less  excuse 
for  their  cruelty  than  the  Catholics, 
who  were  supporting  an  old-estab- 
lished system  by  harsh  measures, 
which  they  deemed  could  be  effective, 
and  which,  in  some  instances,  were 
effective.  And  the  Protestants  would 
have  perhaps  altogether  escaped  the 
deep  disgrace  of  having  capitally  exe- 
cuted men  and  women  for  what  they 
called  heresy,  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  their  hearts  were  hardened,  and 
their  judgments  utterly  perverted  by 
that  habit  (which  Principal  Tul- 
loch  has  so  ably  reproved)  of  looking 
into  the  Old  Testament  for  laws  and 
guidance.  An  appeal  to  Moses  was 
thought  to  decide  the  case.  When 
some  poor  woman  was  to  be  executed 
for  her  nonsense,  the  young  King 
Edward  was  reluctant  to  sign  the 
warrant.  "The  object  of  the  king's 
compassion,"  says  the  historian  Lin- 
gard,  "  was  the  future  condition  of 
her  soul  in  another  world.  He  ar- 
gued, that  as  long  as  she  remained  in 
error  she  remained  in  sin,  and  that  to 
deprive  her  of  life  in  that  state,  was 
to  consign  her  soul  to  everlasting  tor- 
ments. Craumer  was  compelled  to 
moot  the  point  with  the  young  theo- 
logian. The  objection  was  solved  by 
the  example  of  Moses,  who  had  com- 
pelled blasphemers  to  be  stoned  ;  and 
the  king,  with  tears,  put  his  signature 
to  the  warrant." 

Of  the  last  of  these  "  Leaders  "  on 
our  list — the  patriot  reformer  Knox 
— we  shall  venture  to  say  but  a  few 
words.  Principal  Tulloch's  manly, 
straightforward  account  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land cannot  fail  to  please.  There  is 
no  undue  partiality,  there  is  no  timid 
admiration. 

One  notices  three  stages  in  the 
opinion  which  Protestants  form  of 
these  great  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  first  is  one  of  unwise,  un- 
qualified laudation  :  the  man  is  a 
type  for  all  times,  his  doctrine  a 
standard  for  pur  own  faith.  The  se- 
cond is  a  critical  stage,  where  defects 
of  character  and  narrowness  of  intel- 


lectual view  are  discovered,  and  the 
idol  is  well-nigh  displaced  altogether 
from  its  pedestal :  there  is  a  greater 
disposition  to  blame  than  to  praise. 
Then  follows  the  third  stage,  in  which, 
an  ideal  of  excellence  or  of  wisdom 
being  no  longer  sought,  the  hero  is 
reinstated  in  such  virtues  as  he  can 
really  claim  :  his  conduct  is  not  fault- 
less, and  his  reasoning  is  not  unim- 
peachable, but  he  stands  there  to  be 
judged  by  fair  comparison  with  his 
fellow-men,  and  according  to  the  work 
he  had  to  accomplish.  In  this  last 
stage  we  presume  the  reading  public 
are  at  present.  They  no  longer  wish  to 
idolise  such  a  man  as  Knox.  He  had 
his  passions  like  other  men ;  com- 
mitted blunders  as  do  other  men— all 
that  is  understood ;  and  now  passion 
for  passion,  blunder  for  blunder,  man 
for  man,  how  will  you  estimate  him 
as  he  stands  there  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries 1  We,  for  our  part,  esti- 
mate him  very  highly,  nor  can  we 
find  any  living  man,  of  his  own  time, 
who  can,  on  the  whole,  take  prece- 
dence of  him. 

Some  romantically-disposed  people 
think  to  exhibit  Knox  to  great  dis- 
advantage by  bringing  him  before  us 
in  contrast  with  Mary,  the  beautiful 
queen  of  the  Scots.  Well  does  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch  remark,  that  such  people 
must  be  allowed  "  simply  to  please 
themselves  with  their  own  delusions;" 
they  are  plainly  incapable  of  any 
grave  historical  criticism.  They 
should  be  condemned  to  read  novels 
eternally  ;  or,  what  might  be  a  worse 
penalty,  to  do  nothing  but  write  no- 
vels all  their  lives.  A  rude  word  ! 
Sermonised  the  Queen  !  Why,  this 
beautiful  lady  would  have  sent  John 
Knox,  if  she  had  been  able,  back  to 
the  French  galleys,  and  she  would 
have  governed  a  country,  now  mani- 
festly Protestant,  by  the  influence  of 
her  priests,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Pass  by  her  person- 
al frailties — let  the  woman  be  un- 
touched— what  sort  of  queen  has 
Scotland  here  ?  She  is  scarce  a 
Scotchwoman— she  is  more  a  Guise 
than  a  Stuart.  What  good  will  the 
nation  get  out  of  her  pretty  French 
manners,  her  sweet  face,  or  her  musi- 
cal voice  ?  Now,  bring  opposite  to 
her,  front  to  front,  oiir  John  Kiiox, 
tried  and  hardened  by  the  fire  of  ad- 
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versifcy,  whose  religion  has  become  a 
grand  patriotism,  who  stands  there 
the  representative  of  a  people  who 
have  flung  off  the  degrading  govern- 
ment of  priests,  who  have  become 
each  one  his  own  priest  in  his  rela- 
tions to  God,  and  who,  thus  free  in 
religion,  must  be  free  also  in  politics  ; 
who  mean  henceforth,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  to  be  a  self-governing 
people.  Contrast  the  two  figures. 
Choose  between  them.  Choose  a  soft 
face  and  treachery  to  the  nation,  or 
the  hard  strong  man,  self-devoted  to 
a  great  cause. 

If  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
singularly  complex  in  its  character, 
in  Scotland  it  assumed  a  form  mar- 
vellously simple.  According  to  all 
accounts,  the  old  hierarchy  had  by 
its  vices  lost  all  hold  of  the  affections 
or  the  reverence  of  the  people — the 
monarchy  had  lost  its  controlling 
power  by  the  untimely  death  of 
James  V. — the  burgher  class,  im- 
pelled and  united  by  a  religious  move- 
ment, became  supreme — there  was 
not  too  much  learning  for  unanimity 
of  opinion — the  simpler  faith  of  Pro- 
testantism carried  all  before  it,  and 
was  destined  to  mould  for  centuries 
the  character  of  the  nation. 

The  burgher  class,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  were  fused  with  the  mob, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  power  of  the 
religious  orator  acting  equally  upon 
all.  There  is  no  respect  of  persons 
in  this  matter  of  religious  doctrine. 
The  Reformation  becomes  a  strictly 
democratic  movement.  Knox  preach- 
es a  sermon  at  Perth  on  the  idolatry 
of  the  mass  and  of  image-worship. 
The  whole  multitude  is  stirred. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,"  con- 
tinues Principal  Tulloch,  "and  while  the 
people  still  lingered  under  the  warm  emo- 
tion of  the  preacher's  words,  an  encounter 
took  place  between  a  boy  and  a  priest, 
who,  with  a  singular  deadness  to  the 
signs  around  him.  had  uncovered  a  rich 
altar-piece,  and  was  making  preparations 
to  celebrate  mass.  The  boy  threw  a 
stone,  which  overturned  and  destroyed 
one  of  the  imnges.  The  act  operated 
like  a  spark  laid  to  a  train.  The  sup- 
pressed indignation  of  the  multitude 
burst  forth  beyond  all  control — the  con- 
secrated imagery  was  broken  in  pieces — 
the  holy  recesses  invaded — the  pictures 
and  ornaments  torn  from  the  walls  and 
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trampled  in  the  dust — and,  i-ising  with 
the  agitation,  the  spirit  of  disorder 
spread,  and  the  'rascal  multitude,'  as 
Kuox  afterwards  called  them,  having 
completed  their  work  of  destruction  in 
the  church,  proceeded  to  the  houses  of 
the  Grey  and  Black  Friars,  and  the  Char- 
ter-house or  Carthusian  Monastery,  and 
violently  ransacked  them  and  laid  them 
in  ruins." 

The  spirit  of  destruction  nowhere 
raged  so  violently  as  it  did  in  Scot- 
land. Every  man  of  taste  must  de- 
plore the  ruin  and  defacement  of  the 
noble  structures  of  the  old  religion. 
We  should  be  thought  Vandals  our- 
selves if  we  uttered  a  word  of  apology, 
yet  something  might  suggest  itself  to 
a  sturdy  Protestant  to  reconcile  him 
to  this  act  of  Vandalism.  Knox's  plea 
that  the  "  best  way  to  keep  the  rooks 
from  returning,  was  to  pull  down 
their  nests,"  could  apply  only  to  the 
first  era  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the 
banished  rooks  would  have  returned, 
if  it  had  been  in  their  power,  and  re- 
built their  nests.  Great  shame  and 
scandal,  it  seems,  to  pull  down  a  fine 
old  edifice,  but  we  know — and  our 
own  age  has  in  some  measure  shown 
how  this  may  be— we  know  that  a 
fine  old  building  may,  in  its  own 
dumb  way,  preach  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  at  length,  aided  by 
some  propitious  circumstances,  it  may 
prove  a  very  persuasive  orator.  Visit- 
ors pace  with  enthusiasm  the  aisles, 
let  us  say,  of  a  York  Minster  ;  taste- 
ful municipalities  sustain,  restore 
the  venerable  edifice  ;  a  desire  might 
grow,  we  do  not  say  that  it  ever 
has  grown,  that  the  worship,  the 
ceremonial,  the  music,  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  grand  cathedral, 
and  a  revived  ceremonial  is  followed, 
amongst  the  unreflective,  by  a  revived 
doctrine. 

The  whole  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land has  an  extreme  uncompromising 
character,  which  the  liberal  and  in- 
telligent citizen  of  Edinburgh  cannot 
at  this  day  be  supposed  to  approve. 
No  measure  of  justice  was  dealt 
towards  the  old  Catholic  Church. 
The  contest  was  too  violent  to  admit 
of  equitable  controversy,  and  the 
crimes  of  a  Cardinal  Beatoun  had 
helped  to  raise  a  spirit  almost  as  un- 
christian as  his  own.  Knox  and  his 
companions  were  not  content  with 
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denouncing  the  Catholic  Church  as 
corrupt ;  it  was  absolutely  the  work 
of  Satan ;  it  was  antichrist.  An 
application  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse,  first  introduced  by  pole- 
mical divines  in  the  mere  heat  of 
discussion,  became  a  part  of  the 
national  faith  in  Scotland.  All  this 
popular  and  unqualified  animosity 
cannot  be  admired  by  us.  But  great 
changes  of  this  description  never  yet 
were  effected  by  moderate  equitable 
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gentlemen.  We  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether,  upon  the  whole,  our 
Reformers  did  not  accomplish  their 
great  work  as  well  and  as  wisely  as 
the  times  permitted. 

We  will  not  follow  Principal  Tulloch 
any  further  in  his  account  of  Knox :  we 
should  be  only  repeating  what  he  has 
more  eloquently  said.  We  would  in- 
vite our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the 
book  itself:  they  will  find  it  both 
eloquent  and  instructive. 


FELICITA. 


PART  I. — CHAPTER  I. 


"  I  THINK,  if  you  please,"  said  Feli- 
cia, slowly,  "  that  I  will  prefer  to  go 
to  my  aunt." 

"  You  shall  do  what  you  like,"  said 
her  interlocutor,  rudely,  "  we're  Eng- 
lish —  we  are  ;  we  don't  constrain 
nobody.  Go  to  your  aunt,  to  be 
sure,  and  make  a  French  marriage 
with  whoever  suits  her.  I  promise 
you  she  won't  give  in  to  a  foolish 
girl's  will  as  we've  done  here." 

"  My  aunt  is  not  French,"  said  the 
girl,  with  a  little  pride. 

"  Oh  no,  only  rather  more  so,"  said 
the'irritated  Cockney.  "  Good  morn- 
ing, Miss  Antini — I'm  busy,  thank 
you — don't  hurry  about  your  arrange- 
ments, I  beg — but  for  me  and  my 
son,  our  time  is  not  our  own,  you 
understand.  We're  hard-working 
people,  and  obliged  to  look  after  our 
business ;  so  I  am  compelled  to  say 
good-day  ;  but  don't  by  any  means 
let  us  hurry  you" 

Thus  dismissed,  Felicia  Antini 
went  her  way,  with  feelings  con- 
siderably mortified,  and  flushed 
cheeks.  Her  way  was  an  extremely 
prosaic  one  ;  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
m  a  narrow  London  house  stuck  on 
to  a  showy  London  shop,  to  a  little 
bed-chamber  which  overlooked  the 
chimneys.  Here  she  had  lived  for 
three  months,  trying  to  be  as  cheer- 
ful as  a  new-made  orphan  could  be, 
and  making  herself  useful  in  the 
"  establishment "  of  the  only  relative 
she  knew  anything  of — a  cousin  of 
her  mother's  ;  a  life  to  which,  in  her 


dearth  of  friends,  and  the  simplicity 
of  her  thoughts,  she  might  very  well 
have  accustomed  herself,  had  not  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  house  fallen  vio- 
lently in  love  with  his  relative,  and 
persecuted  her  with  all  the  persever- 
ing attentions  which  were  "  the  pro- 
per thing  "  in  this  young  gentleman's 
sphere.  It  was  so  hard  to  persuade 
the  complacent  and  well-to-do  young 
Cockney  that  her  "  no  "  was  serious 
— that  Felicia's  life  for  some  time 
back  had  been  much  unlike  her  name. 
Now  the  amazed  resentment  of  her 
wooer  and  of  his  father,  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  magnanimous 
stretch  of  generosity  in  consenting  to 
receive  his  poor  cousin's  daughter  as 
his  son's  wife,  and  whom  her  refusal 
astounded  beyond  measure,  had  at 
last  fixed  the  thoughts  of  the  solitary 
girl  on  the  only  alternative  which  she 
could  see  remaining  to  her.  Her 
education  and  former  customs  made 
it  hard  for  her  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment of  a  similar  kind — she  had  not 
courage.  Here  it  was  impossible  to 
stay  ;  and  the  only  thing  practicable 
seemed  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
her  Italian  aunt.  But  Felicia  was 
at  heart  an  English  girl,  with  some 
prejudices  and  many  likings.  It  was 
but  slowly  and  with  reluctance  that 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  this  neces- 
sity. She  knew  nothing  in  the  world 
of  her  father's  sister,  save  what  could 
be  conveyed  by  the  odd  yet  kind  let- 
ter in  which  the  invitation  to  his 
orphan  came ;  and  the  long  journey, 
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the  strange  country,  the  life  among 
strangers,  alarmed  Felicia.  She  felt 
little  inclination  to  claim  the  offered 
kindness  so  long  as  shelter  and  daily 
bread  could  be  found  at  home.  Now, 
though  the  daily  bread  was  in  little 
danger,  the  shelter  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  Felicia's  thoughts  turned 
like  shadows  before  her  to  her  father's 
land. 

Felicia  Antini  was  the  only  child 
of  an  Italian  long  resident  in  Eng- 
land and  his  English  wife.  Her 
father  had  been  a  tolerably  success- 
ful teacher  of  his  own  language,  and 
had  not  left  his  wife  and  child  unpro- 
vided ;  but  after  his  death  Mrs  An- 
tini had  fallen  into  bad  health,  which 
much  impoverished  their  little  pro- 
vision. Felicia  had  still  something 
when  her  mother,  too,  was  gone ;  but 
she  was  lonely  and  homeless — a  sorer 
evil  than  poverty — and  was  glad  to 
accept  the  only  protection  of  kindred 
which  was  near  enough  to  be  offered 
to  her  in  her  first  solitude.  Thus 
she  only  cried  and  smiled  over  the 
cranky  characters  and  bad  spelling 
of  Madame  Peruzzi's  letter,  which 
moved  her  by  its  Italian  exuberance, 
even  while  her  own  English  reserve 
shrank  from  a  full  response  to  its 
caressing  expressions.  Now  she  saw 
nothing  else  remaining  to  her,  and 
took  out  once  more  her  aunt's  epistle 
to  decipher  its  quaint  lines  word  by 
word,  and  to  fancy  herself,  as  far  as 
that  was  possible,  an  Italian  girl  be- 
neath Madame  Peruzzi's  matronly 
wing.  Felicia's  father  had  been  one 
of  those  attenuated,  long-visaged 
Italians  with  a  chuckle  always  lurk- 
ing in  his  hollow  cheek,  and  a  gleam 
of  fire  and  malice  in  his  eye,  who 
never  run  into  raptures  of  patriot- 
ism, and  caress  their  native  land 
rather  by  stinging  proverbs  of  affec- 
tionate depreciation,  than  by  positive 
praise  ;  and  as  for  Felicia's  mother, 
that  excellent  and  homely  woman 
was  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  a  fervent  jealousy  of  every- 
thing Italian,  restrained  in  expres- 
sion, but  all  the  more  earnest  in 
thought.  Had  Mrs  Antini  known 
or  suspected  that  the  first-born  baby 
daughter  of  whom  she  was  so  proud 
was  to  be  the  sole  blossom  of  the 
family  tree,  nothing  in  the  world 
would  have  induced  her  to  yield  the 


naming  of  the  child  to  her  husband, 
and  forego  the  privilege  of  settling 
her  nationality  in  her  cradle.  As  it 
was,  when  the  father  added  the  ca- 
ressing syllables  of  an  Italian  diminu- 
tive to  the  little  girl's  name,  and 
called  her  Felicita,  the  English  mo- 
ther asserted  her  independence  of  all 
the  laws  of  euphony  by  cutting  short 
the  pretty  word  into  the  Saxon 
abruptness  of  Fellie.  Between  these 
two  the  girl  grew  up  more  disposed 
to  the  mother's  side  than  the  father's, 
a  steady  little  Englishwoman.  If 
ever  Felicia  gave  her  mother  a  pang, 
it  was  when  she  sang  with  her 
father,  exercising  the  voice  which 
she  derived  from  him,  in  music  which 
was  somewhat  above  Mrs  Antini's 
comprehension,  though  she  could  not 
well  condemn  it,  or  showed  herself 
fluent  in  the  tongue  which  the 
Italian's  homely  wife  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring.  The  good  wo- 
man showed  her  annoyance  only  by 
a  little  bustle  about  the  house,  and 
pretence  of  indifference — a  very  little 
additional  irritability  of  temper — 
moods  which  both  husband  and 
daughter  fully  understood,  but  which 
were  not  serious  enough  to  make 
dispeace  or  discontent  in  the  little 
household  which,  on  the  whole,  was 
affectionate  and  happy.  Then  the 
Italian  died,  and  was  laid  in  English 
ground,  and  grew  holy  with  all  the 
sacred  recollections  which  sanctify 
the  dead ;  and  Mrs  Antini  subsided 
out  of  her  housewifely  bustle  into 
the  calm  of  widowhood,  and  then,  as 
if  her  strength  followed  her  active 
duties,  into  ill  health  and  invalidism, 
and  Felicia's  care.  That  time  was 
sad,  but  still  happy ;  for  the  two 
women,  who  were  alone  in  the  world, 
were  still  together,  and  took  comfort 
in  their  mutual  affection  as  only  mo- 
ther and  daughter  can ;  and  then 
came  a  sore  blank,  a  heavier  void, 
and  henceforth  no  one  reduced  the 
sweet  syllables  of  Felicia's  name  into 
that  homely  Fellie,  which  now  would 
have  been  sweeter  than  any  music  to 
the  orphan's  ear. 

All  this  passed  through  the  girl's 
mind  as  she  sat  in  her  little  London 
attic,  among  the  smoke  and  the  spar- 
rows. She  could  not  marry  the 
young  shopkeeper.  It  was  no  use 
trying  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  ne- 
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cessity  —  the  thing  was  impossible ; 
so  there  remained  to  Felicia  only  her 
father's  distant  relatives,  her  un- 
known aunt,  her  paternal  country, 
and  the  Italian  which  she  already 
began  to  forget.  After  a  time  she 
began  instinctively  to  gather  her 
little  property  together,  and  prepare 
for  her  departure.  The  house  she 
was  leaving  was  not  one  to  be  much 
regretted ;  but  when  she  took  her 
little  wardrobe  out  of  the  drawers, 
and  knelt  on  the  floor  at  her  lonely 
packing,  the  occupation  was  sorrow- 
ful enough.  She  thought  to  herself— 
as  it  was  so  hard  to  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  thinking — what  would  her 
mother  say  1  and  felt  a  pang  of  dis- 
tress cross  her  mind  at  the  idea  of 
new  habits  and  associations,  against 
which  that  mother's  prejudices  and 
antipathies  would  have  been  so  much 
excited.  The  novelty  at  that  moment 
did  not  strike  Felicia  pleasantly — she 
did  not  think  of  the  delights  of  the 
journey,  of  the  change,  of  all  there 
was  to  see,  and  of  the  unknown 
events  to  be  encountered,  which, 
even  because  they  are  unknown, 
please  the  youthful  fancy.  She  was 
going  by  herself  and  for  herself,  she 
who  had  been  all  her  life  one  of  a 
family — going  from  everything  she 
knew  and  was  familiar  with  ;  so  she 
packed  up  the  black  dresses  with 
some  few  tears  falling  among  them, 
and  many  sighs. 

A  very  few  days  after  this,  having 
warned  her  aunt  of  her  coming  by  a 
letter,  Felicia  set  out  with  a  sad 
heart.  She  was  attended  to  the  rail- 
way by  a  little  group  of  the  young 
women  connected  with  her  relative's 
"  establishment,"  who  had  taken  up 
Felicia's  cause  with  warm  esprit  de 
corps,  and  who  for  various  reasons 
(partly  because  she  was  tacitly  under- 
stood to  have  rejected  the  young 
master  of  the  place — an  assertion  of 
the  female  privilege  which  all  women 
more  or  less  enjoy ;  partly  because  of 
her  relationship  to  their  employer  ; 
partly  for  her  lonely  condition,  and 
even  a  little  for  her  foreign  name  and 
blood,  and  the  undefined  superiority 
which  the  possession  of  another  lan- 
guage carried  over  her  unlearned 
companions)  admired  and  protected 
and  copied  Felicia.  It  was  something 
to  look  back  upon  their  faces  as  they 
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walked  up  and  down  by  the  side  of 
the  train  before  it  started,  and  ran 
after  it  to  the  very  end  of  the  rail- 
way platform,  kissing  their  hands, 
waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
wiping  their  eyes.  They  had  to  walk 
back  all  the  way  from  London  Bridge 
to  Oxford  Street,  and  I  daresay  did 
it  with  a  very  good  heart,  and  talked 
of  nothing  else  all  day  but  how  she 
looked,  poor  dear,  and  what  her  perils 
on  the  journey  might  be.  They  were 
but  silly  creatures,  most  likely,  with 
their  little  vanities  and  jealousies,  but 
this  forlorn  young  woman  was  glad 
of  their  sympathy  •  the  bench  of  bish- 
ops could  not  have  consoled  her  so 
well. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details 
of  Felicia's  journey.  A  solitary  girl 
in  black,  sitting  back  in  the  corner 
of  a  carriage,  with  a  thick  gauze  veil 
over  her  face,  is  not  a  very  unusual 
traveller  anywhere,  and  is  perhaps 
nowhere  less  interesting  than  on  a 
tourist's  route  abroad,  where  one  ex- 
pects bright  faces  and  lively  interest. 
Making  her  way  through  France 
with  a  few  words  of  French,  and  all 
the  reserve  yet  self-dependence  of 
an  English  girl,  was  hard  enough 
work  for  Felicia,  If  she  could  have 
travelled  night  and  day  throughout, 
she  might  have  done  well  enough  ; 
but  the  pause  of  a  night  was  some- 
thing from  which  the  young  traveller 
shrank  with  dread,  and  she  would 
rather  have  slept  on  the  steps  of  the 
railway  or  in  any  dark  corner  about, 
than  have  ventured  to  enter  the  ter- 
rible brightness  of  a  hotel,  and  pro- 
vide lodging  and  provision  for  herself, 
as  she  had  to  do  at  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles. Then  came  the  sea,  and  she 
breathed  freely  ;  but  up  to  that  time 
Felicia  saw  very  little  of  the  way, 
ventured  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  no  one,  and  found  little  comfort, 
if  it  were  not  in  the  occasional  gleam 
upon  her  of  a  kind  old  French  face 
in  a  snow-white  cap,  which  smiled 
a  silent  encouragement  to  her  lone- 
liness. The  young  people — the  hap- 
py people — the  travelling  ladies  in 
their  English  perfection  of  travelling- 
dresses,  or  the  fine  Frenchwomen 
who  dazzled  all  the  eyes  which  could 
see  with  the  graces  of  a  Parisian 
toilette,  rather  made  the  orphan 
shrink  within  herself ;  but  there  was 
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still  an  old  woman,  here  and  there, 
to  hearten  her  with  that  magic  of 
kind  looks,  which,  somehow,  old  wo- 
men —  much  belied  species  of  hu- 
manity—  excel  in  when  they  will. 
When  she  had  reached  the  panting 
steamboat  which  was  to  convey  her 
to  Italy,  Felicia  threw  herself  upon 
the  hard  sofa  in  the  little  cabin  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  comfort.  No 
more  peril  of  hotels  and  railway 
offices  frightened  her  imagination — 
her  troubles  were  almost  over.  She 
was  ill,  but  she  was  safe ;  she  had 
recovered  the  gift  of  speech,  and  could 
once  more  make  herself  understood. 
So,  venturing  to  take  pleasure  in  that 
blue  transparent  sea,  and  wistfully 
gazing  as  "  the  old  miraculous  moun- 
tains heaved  in  sight,"  and  the  silence 
broke  into  all  the  noises  of  a  port, 
and  opaque  boats  danced  upon  the 
water  which  beneath  them  seemed 
made  of  sunshine,  our  lonely  young 
traveller  approached  to  her  father's 
country.  Later  when  the  evening 
fell,  after  great  trials  by  means  of  the 
customhouse,  Felicia  reached  Flor- 
ence. She  had  been  less  than  a  week 
on  the  way,  and  when  the  city  of 
Dante  burst  upon  her  in  the  evening 
sunshine,  among  its  circle  of  hills, 
she  could  scarcely  realise  to  herself 
the  fact  of  being  so  far  away  from 
that  familiar  country  which  she  fond- 
ly called  "  home ;"  then  of  having  no 
home  anywhere  in  the  world  ;  and 
then,  that  what  claim  to  home  she 
had  was  here.  Home  !  there  was  not 
even  such  a  word  in  the  language 
which  henceforth  was  to  be  her  lan- 
guage ;  henceforward  her  dearest  re- 
tirement could  be  only  in  casa  (in 
the  house).  Felicia  drew  her  veil  closer 
over  her  face  as  she  drove  across  the 
Arno,  and  with  a  certain  indescrib- 
able prejudice  declined  to  be  attract- 
ed by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  She 
would  not  see  the  quaint  bridge  that 
spanned  the  river,  the  tall  houses  re- 
flecting themselves  in  the  magical 
stream,  the  grey  Apennine  heaving 
up  his  mighty  shoulders  behind  the 
city,  and  all  the  wonderful  sunshine 
and  atmosphere  which  glorified  the 
Italian  town.  Then  the  vehicle 
slackened  its  pace,  and  Felicia's  heart 
beat  faster.  They  had  plunged  out 
of  the  sunshine  into  the  deep  and 
cold  shadow  of  the  Via  Giugnio, 


where  by  that  time  in  the  day  sun- 
light was  impossible,  save  that  which 
blazed  on  the  unequal  roofs,  and 
dropped  in  downward  lines  aslant, 
from  the  deep  Tuscan  cornice  at  the 
corners  of  the  lanes  which  fell  into 
this  street.  Then  Felicia's  conveyance 
stopped  before  a  great  door,  flanked 
by  two  large  windows,  strongly  barred 
with  iron.  After  a  little  interval  the 
door  swung  open,  and  a  maid-servant 
appeared  ;  a  dumpy,  cheerful  little 
Tuscan,  bustling  and  good-temper- 
ed, who  conducted  Felicia  up-stairs 
with  a  running  flood  of  words,  to 
which  the  stranger,  in  her  nervous 
agitation,  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
attend.  Some  one  met  them  on  the 
stairs,  and  Felicia's  heart  leaped  to 
her  mouth.  This  must  surely  be  her 
aunt  at  last.  She  made  an  embar- 
rassed trembling  pause,  but  the  pas- 
senger went  on  without  noticing  her. 
So  they  continued  up  and  up  those 
lengthy  stairs,  the  heart  of  the  young 
stranger  sinking  more  and  more  the 
further  she  ascended.  The  staircase 
was  indifferently  lighted,  and  closed 
doors  frowned  on  her  upon  the  land- 
ing-places. Poor  Felicia  ran  over  all 
her  life  in  her  thoughts  as  she  went 
up  these  steps — the  little  suburban 
house  which  was  home,  the  fresh, 
fair,  tiny  English  apartments,  the 
kind  mother,  the  familiar  life.  Now 
she  was  here  among  strangers,  many 
hundred  miles  away  from  every  one 
who  knew  her,  and  painfully  doubtful 
of  her  new  relations,  and  the  recep- 
tion she  should  meet  with  from  them. 
Thus  her  whole  peaceful  past  history, 
with  its  melancholy  ending  of  fare- 
wells and  deathbeds,  went  by  her  eyes 
like  a  picture  as  she  ascended  these 
stairs. 

This  house,  from  cellar  to  roof,  was 
Madame  Peruzzi's — her  property,  al- 
most her  sole  property ;  a  little  estate 
in  a  town  frequented  by  the  wander- 
ing English  and  the  other  wealthy 
nations  who  are  given  to  travel.  Her 
own  apartments  were  in  the  third 
story,  not  quite  the  highest,  but  next 
to  the  attics — the  third  story,  count- 
ing by  legitimate  floors,  but,  including 
entresols,  somewhat  more  like  thefifth. 
When  Felicia  reached  this  elevation 
she  found  her  aunt  at  last  awaiting 
her,  not  much  less  nervous  than  her- 
self, though  Madame  Peruzzi's  age 
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and  dignity  kept  her  in  her  own 
apartments  to  await  her  visitor.  The 
old  lady  stood  with  her  hand  upon 
the  little  marble  table  before  her,  iu 
a  somewhat  agitated  pose,  as  if  she 
had  been  standing  for  her  portrait. 
She  wore  a  black  gown  with  a  tight- 
fitting  jacket,  and  large  mosaic 
brooch.  Her  scanty  grey  hair  was 
put  up  in  a  little  knot  at  the  back 
of  her  head,  its  colour  and  distri- 
bution being  abundantly  evident 
from  the  want  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  cap — a  painful  deficiency, 
which  puzzled  her  niece  extremely 
at  the  first  glance,  when  it  appeared 
to  her  that  something,  she  could  not 
tell  what,  was  wanting  in  Madame 
Peruzzi's  toilette.  The  old  lady's 
ears  were  heavily  weighted  with 
round  bosses  of  mosaic  to  correspond 
with  her  brooch.  She  wore  lace  frills 
about  her  wrinkled  and  yellow  hands, 
and  the  hollow  cheek  and  gleaming 
eye  were  less  comely  in  Madame  Pe- 
ruzzi  than  they  had  been  in  the  fami- 
liar face  of  Felicia's  father.  Still 
there  was  sufficient  resemblance  to 
wake  a  flood  of  affectionate  recollec- 
tions in  the  orphan's  mind.  She 
made  a  few  hasty  steps  forward,  half 
shy,  half  eager,  and  then,  with  a  mo- 
mentary start  of  dismay,  found  her- 
self suddenly  clasped  in  her  aunt's 
arms.  These  arms  were  rather  bony, 
and  gave  a  somewhat  grim  embrace  ; 
and  as  the  long  brown  face  bent  over 
her,  and  the  old  grey  uncovered  head, 
it  may  be  forgiven  to  the  stranger  if 
she  felt  this  first  ebullition  of  affec- 
tion somewhat  overpowering.  Felicia 
was  glad  to  slide  out  of  her  aunt's 
arms,  and  drop  into  the  first  chair 
which  offered  itself.  Madame  Pe- 
ruzzi had  a  perfumed  handkerchief 
in  her  hand,  and  the  least  possible 
fragrance  of  garlic  in  her  breath. 
She  was  overflowing  with  affection 
for  her  beloved  Antonio's  child,  her 
dearest  niece,  her  sweet  Felicita. 
The  flood  of  rapid  words  and  caress- 
ing expressions  took  away  the  poor 
girl's  breath  ;  she  dropped  softly 
into  a  chair,  holding  her  little  tra- 
velling-bag clasped  in  her  hand. 
Madame  Peruzzi  seated  herself  be- 
side her,  and  poured  out  inquiry 
after  inquiry :  How  long  had  she 
been  on  the  way  ? — how  wonderful 
that  she  should  have  come  so  soon  ! 


was  not  she  happy  to  find  herself  in 
Florence1? — were  not  the  skies  always 
cloudy  in  England  1 — how  could  An- 
tonio, poor  Antonio !  have  existed  so 
long  in  that  dismal  country  1  And 
to  die  without  seeing  Italy  again  I—- 
without leaving  his  child  under  his 
sister's  care !  Ah,  heavens  !  what  a 
fate !  Such  were  the  welcoming 
words  with  which  Madame  Peruzzi 
greeted  her  niece. 

In  the  mean  time,  Felicia  glanced 
round  her,  and  silently  took  in  a  little 
picture  of  the  scene.  The  room 
fronted  to  the  street,  and  had  two 
windows  hung  with  fringed  muslin 
curtains — not  so  white  as  might  have 
been  desired ;  between  them  was  a 
marble  table,  supported  on  feet  which 
had  once  been  gilded,  and  supporting 
a  long  narrow  mirror.  This  and  the 
round  table,  also  topped  with  marble, 
on  which  Madame  Peruzzi  had  been 
leaning,  were  the  grand  articles  in 
the  room.  The  rest  of  the  furniture 
consisted  of  an  old-fashioned  sofa 
with  cushions,  and  chairs  which  were 
not  to  correspond.  The  floor  was 
uncarpeted,  and  consisted  of  tiles, 
dark-red  and  diamond-shaped,  on 
which  every  footstep  resounded.  In 
one  corner,  a  stove  made  of  terracotta 
projected  a  little  from  the  wall ;  some 
pictures — very  bad  copies  from  the 
cheap  Florentine  manufactories  of 
such  articles — were  hung  round  the 
room ;  books  were  not  to  be  seen, 
neither  were  there  any  materials  for 
woman's  work,  or  the  least  trace  of 
that  litter  of  life  and  occupation 
which  the  tidiest  of  apartments  un- 
consciously and  appropriately  at- 
tains ;  everything  was  cold,  bare,  and 
penurious.  Felicia  had  seen  many  a 
poorer  room  which  had  no  such 
meagre  expression.  The  penury  here 
was  not  poverty  of  means  alone,  but 
poverty  of  life.  As  she  looked,  only 
half  conscious  of  observing,  her 
aunt's  monologue  went  on.  Madame 
Peruzzi  did  not  require  much  aid  in 
maintaining  the  conversation.  She 
plunged  into  a  hasty  description  of 
what  were  to  be  the  future  pleasures 
of  Felicia's  life — the  Cascine,  the 
Pergola,  the  Casino  balls,  to  which  a 
dear  friend  of  Madame  Peruzzi  could 
gain  them  admission,  the  approach- 
ing delights  of  the  carnival.  Felicia 
listened  with  silent  dismay  and  be- 
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wilderment.  She  did  not  compre- 
hend the  out-of-doors  life  described 
to  her.  These  things,  it  was  to  be 
supposed,  were  gaieties  understood 
to  be  generally  agreeable  to  people 
of  her  age,  but  they  only  chilled  and 
frightened  the  stranger,  who,  sadly 
fatigued  and  worn  out  with  her  jour- 
ney, startled  by  new  circumstances 
and  the  change  of  every  domestic  de- 
tail around  her,  would  have  been 
much  more  pleased  to  hear  of  a  room 
she  could  retire  to,  to  rest  a  little, 
and  cry  a  little,  and  make  up  her 
mind  to  the  novel  condition  in  which 
she  found  herself.  This,  at  last, 
Felicia  took  courage  to  ask  for 
timidly.  Then  Madame  Peruzzi  led 
her  by  an  open  door  into  a  little 
narrow  strip  of  a  room  which  opened 
from  the  sitting-room,  where  a  little 
dressing-table  stood  before  the  win- 
dow, and  a  little  bed  occupied  the 
end  of  the  apartment.  "  This  is  thy 
apartment,  Felicita  mia  ;  thou  shalt 
be  very  happy  here,"  said  Madame 
Peruzzi,  looking  round  with  some 
complacence.  "  See  thou  the  sweet 
Madonna  over  thy  head,  and  the 
blessed  water.  These  were  my  Ee- 
gina's,  when  the  dear  girl  lived. 
Thou  art  my  daughter  now,  and  I 
have  no  other  :  be  happy,  my  soul, 
with  thy  brother  Angelo  and  me." 

Felicia  sat  down  upon  her  trunk, 
which  had  been  carried  here,  though 
she  had  not  observed  it,  feeling  a 
little  faint.  Even  then  she  was  not 
left  alone ;  and  when  the  maid  called 
Madame  Peruzzi  from  the  sala,  the 
door  of  communication  was  still  left 
open.  Felicia  did  not  move  in  her 
first  moments  of  loneliness,  but  sat 
still  upon  her  trunk,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  that  open  door.  She 
scarcely  felt  courage  to  rise  and  close 
it ;  she  sat  gazing  at  it  with  a  for- 
lorn and  dumb  dismay.  Looking  at 
that,  she  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the 
entire  circumstances  of  her  new  life. 
There  was  no  other  entrance  to  the 
room,  and  all  her  English  privacy 
and  individuality  seemed  to  faint 
away  from  her  at  this  sight.  She 
had  not  even  taken  off  her  bonnet,  or 
loosed  from  her  weary  shoulders  the 
cloak  which  was  heavier  than  usual 
with  the  weight  of  dust  produced  by 
an  autumn  day's  journey.  She  could 
not  cry,  she  could  scarcely  breathe ; 
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she  sat  apathetic  and  miserable,  look- 
ing at  her  exposed  apartment.  Here 
was  not  the  shelter  which  even  her 
London  attic  gave  her.  In  this  place 
no  one  understood  what  was  implied 
in  the  idea  of  home.  Then  came  an 
interval  of  silence  and  quiet,  which 
could  not  be  called  repose  ;  she  heard 
Madame  Peruzzi's  voice,  at  some 
little  distance,  giving  orders  to  her 
maid ;  she  could  hear,  even  without 
wishingit,  what  Madame  Peruzzi  said; 
andonlyrousedherself  to  the  desperate 
possibility  of  closing  her  door  when 
the  colloquy  seemed  almost  over. 
Pure  Tuscan,  with  all  its  resounding 
syllables  and  soft  terminations,  but 
certainly  not  the  liquid  Italian,  the 
melting  accents  which  sentimental 
travellers  delight  to  record ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  couple  of  English  socle's 
at  high  words  could  not  have  made 
more  commotion  than  was  created 
by  the  perfectly  peaceable  conference 
of  Madame  Peruzzi  and  her  maid. 
However,  the  old  lady,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary discretion,  respected  the 
closed  door  of  Felicia's  room ;  and  the 
stranger,  after  some  breathless  listen- 
ing, roused  herself  to  change  her  dress 
and  shake  off  the  weary  travelling- 
garments  full  of  dust  which  weighed 
her  down.  She  had  been  kindly  re- 
ceived ;  she  had  nothing  to  complain 
of,  and  yet  her  heart  sank.  Her 
aunt's  words  buzzed  in  her  ears,  like 
painful  indications  of  a  life  unknown 
to  her.  What  were  the  Cascine  and 
the  Pergola,  the  winter's  balls  and 
carnival,  to  a  sober  English  girl  in 
mourning,  brought  up  in  the  hum- 
blest section  of  the  English  middle- 
class,  and  accustomed  to  reckon  upon 
things  totally  different  as  the  most 
important  matters  of  life  ?  Felicia 
was  not  wise  enough  to  be  quite 
above  the  fascination  of  such  pro- 
mises, but  to  have  these  hopes  held 
out  to  her  in  the  first  hour  of  her 
arrival,  in  a  house  so  very  moderate 
in  its  pretensions,  as  matters  of  es- 
sential importance,  seemed  to  her 
something  so  gravely  and  sadly  ridi- 
culous, that,  once  out  of  Madame 
Peruzzi's  presence,  she  could  scarcely 
believe  her  in  earnest.  She  made 
her  simple  toilette  slowly,  to  gain  a 
little  time  to  think ;  she  persuaded 
herself  that  it  was  impossible  to  form 
any  proper  idea  of  the  life  and  house 
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to  which  she  had  come,  till  time 
should  inform  her  fully  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  she  thought  of  her  father,  and 
the  stories  he  used  to  tell  her  of  his 
own  country.  But  her  father  had 
been  long  absent  from  his  country, 
had  acquired  other  habits  and  tastes, 
and  remembered  only  the  delights  of 
his  youth,  quaint  rural  customs,  and 
primitive  pleasures,  which  in  the 
telling  had  seemed  as  delightful  to 
Felicia  as  to  himself,  but  which  she 
had  connected  with  the  luxuriant 
vineyards  and  shadowy  olive  gar- 
dens, the  Italian  farms  with  their 
primitive  wealth  and  labours,  and 
which  she  was  sadly  at  a  loss  to  adapt 
to  these  meagre  apartments,  where 
everything  was  poor  and  unlovely, 
and  where  no  beauty  made  up  for 
the  English  comfort,  which  was  out 
of  the  question  here.  The  result  of 
Felicia's  deliberations  was,  that  she 
became  too  much  puzzled  to  deli- 
berate further  ;  and  experiencing  a 
slight  revulsion  of  personal  comfort 
when  she  had  bathed  her  face, 
brushed  out  her  hair,  and  changed 
her  dress,  at  last  opened,  with  more 
courage  than  she  had  felt  in  closing 
it,  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  found 
herself  once  more  in  presence  of  her 
aunt. 

"  If  Angelo  had  but  known  thou 
wert  here,"  cried  Madame  Peruzzi, 
"  nothing  would  have  detained  him, 
Felicita  mia— not  his  most  dear 
friends — he  is  so  anxious  thou  shouldst 
be  happy  with  us.  Ah  !  he  is  good, 
very  good,  my  son.  If  Angelo  had 
stood  in  his  father's  place,  we  should 
have  been  people  of  fortune,  my  soul ; 
but  the  Signer  Peruzzi  was  one  of 
seven  sons,  and  that  which  is  in  seven 
parts  is  less  to  each  than  if  all  were 
one,  like  Angelo,  thou  knowest.  But 
he  has  good  friends,  very  good  friends 
— he  is  not  neglected :  they  remember 
that  he  is  a  Peruzzi,  and  thou  shalt 
have  thy  share  of  thy  cousin's  ad- 
vantages, though  thou  and  I,  my 
Felicita,  are  flot  noble  like  Angelo. 
But  what  then  1  we  shall  enjoy  our 
life  the  same,  and  he  is  a  good  son. 
But  tell  me,  Carina  ;  thy  father  An- 
tonio, did  he  never  speak  to  thee  of 
me?" 

"  Many  times,  aunt,"  said  Felicia, 
faltering  a  little,  for  her  father  did 
not  alvyays  speak  with  enthusiasm 
of  his  sister. 


"  And  desired  thee  to  come  to  us 
when  he  died,  the  good  Antonio  ! 
did  he  not  so  1 "  continued  the  aunt. 

"  You  forget  my  mother  was  then 
alive,"  said  Felicita,  with  sorrowful 
pride  :  "  while  she  lived,  he  could 
wish  me  no  other  guardian." 

"  Thy  mother,  ah !  who  was  thy 
mother,  carina  '( "  said  the  old  lady, 
raising  a  little  her  capless  head; 
"  not  a  rich  milor's  daughter,  Anto- 
nio told  us.  I  know  not  the  customs 
of  thy  country  :  if  she  was  poor,  and 
he  was  poor,  why  then  did  they 
marry  ?  My  poor  Antonio !  was  it 
not  a  sad  life  1 " 

"  They  married  because  they  were 
fond  of  each  other,"  said  Felicia,  with 
a  rising  colour,  "  and  my  father  did 
not  think  his  life  sad  :  we  were  very 
happy — more  happy  than  I  can  tell 
you ;  everything  went  well  with  us 
then." 

"  He  was  always  good,"  said  Ma- 
dame Peruzzi,  "  but  thou  wilt  pardon 
me,  Felicita,  if  to  live  in  that  cloudy 
island,  and  to  labour  all  one's  days, 
seems  to  me  a  sad  life.  And  Antonio 
left  thee  a  little  fortune,  did  he  not  1 
Thou  art  rich,  Felicita  mia  ?  We 
labour  but  for  our  children,  my  soul, 
if  they  are  well,  all  is  well.  Ah  ! 
if  I  could  but  see  my  Angelo  rich,  I 
should  die  with  joy.' 

"  If  Angelo  thinks  like  me,  aunt," 
said  Felicia,  quietly, "  he  would  rath- 
er have  his  mother  than  be  rich.  One 
can  work  and  live,  but  one  cannot 
have  a  second  father  and  mother." 

"  Carina  mia  !  thou  shalt  have  a 
second  mother — thou  art  my  own 
child  !"  cried  the  old  lady,  with  a  sud- 
den embrace.  Felicia  unconscious- 
ly slid  out  of  it  with  embarrass- 
ment as  soon  as  she  was  able,  and 
did  not  feel  so  happy  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Strangely  enough,  at 
this  pathetic  climax  of  their  inter- 
view, two  ludicrous  ingredients  in 
the  novelty  of  her  position  tempted 
Felicia  at  the  same  moment  to 
laugh  and  to  be  slightly  ill-tempered. 
One  was  a  puzzling  question,  which 
ran  through  all  her  musings,  and  kept 
her  in  an  annoying  but  ludicrous  un- 
certainty— whether  her  aunt  Peruzzi 
had  forgotten  to  put  on  her  cap,  and 
was  unaware  of  it  ?  and  the  other 
was  a  secret  and  hopeless  longing  for 
that  great  feminine  English  luxury, 
a  cup  of  tea.  She  drew  back,  uncon. 
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sciously  putting  up  her  hand  to  the 
crimped  frill  of  her  mourning  collar, 
which  her  aunt's  embrace  had  dis- 
turbed, and  feeling  herself  more  and 
more  obstinately  and  perversely 
English  in  proportion  as  she  per- 
ceived how  different  everything  else 
was  around  her.  In  the  midst  of 
such  questioning  and  such  involun- 
tary resistance,  the  afternoon  wore 
to  an  end.  The  impossible  tea  ap- 
peared not  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  young  Englishwoman,  and  Ma- 
dame Peruzzi,  if  she  had  forgotten 
it,  certainly  did  not  discover  the  ab- 
sence of  her  cap. 

A  little  before  six  o'clock  Angelo 
came  home.  Angelo  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  a  young  Floren- 
tine of  two-and-twenty,  but  looking 
more  youthful  than  he  was,  fresh, 
adolescent,  and  beardless,  with  a  face 
which  attracted  his  cousin's  shy  re- 
gard in  spite  of  herself.  Good  looks 
are  more  common  among  the  men 
than  among  the  women  of  Tuscany, 
and  Angelo  Peruzzi's  looks  were  sun- 
ny and  frank  and  candid,  with  a  de- 
gree of  simplicity  in  the  good-humour 
beaming  from  them,  which  an  Eng- 
lish youth  of  the  same  years  could 
hardly  have  exhibited.  He  was  not 
dark,  but  simply  brown,  with  hazel 
eyes,  a  laughing,  curved  upper-lip, 
and  so  entire  an  absence  of  any- 
thing like  care  or  thought  in  his  face 
that  the  grave  young  girl  beside 
him,  although  younger  than  he, 
looked  with  a  certain  wistful  envy- 
ing and  anxiety  at  his  unclouded 
countenance,  feeling  herself  ages 
older  than  he  was,  and  wondering 
over  his  inexperience.  Felicia  her- 
self was  not  quite  twenty,  and,  Eng- 
lish though  she  was  in  feeling,  had 
one  of  those  remarkable  Italian  faces, 
not  always  beautiful,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  forget.  Her  eyes  were  blue, 
with  a  gleam  of  latent  fire  in  their 
depths  ;  her  hair  of  a  colourless  dark- 
ness, like  twilight,  not  black,  but 
without  light ;  her  face  long  and 
oval.  When  she  grew  old,  she  would 
belike  her  father — a  suggestion  which 
at  the  present  moment  was  not  very 
complimentary,  but  at  present  she 
was  something  more  than  pretty, 
though  less  than  beautiful.  The  two 
young  people  looked  at  each  other 
with  mutual  curiosity  as  young  peo- 
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pie  use ;  each  was  rather  more  a 
mystery  to  the  other  than  it  is  com- 
mon for  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men to  be,  for  the  serious  English 
girl  in  her  mourning  was  about  as 
great  a  puzzle  to  Angelo  as  the 
thoughtless  young  Florentine  was  to 
Felicia ;  but  they  began  their  mutual 
examination  with  mutual  good-will. 
Shortly  after  Angelo's  arrival  they 
were  called  to  dinner,  which  was 
served  in  another  apartment  rather 
more  bare  than  the  first,  at  the  other 
end  of  a  long  passage.  Here  Felicia 
began  her  experien  ccs  of  Italian  house- 
hold economy.  The  meal  was  long 
and  various,  but  the  stranger's  plate 
went  away  again  and  again  untouch- 
ed, and  she  was  fain  to  plead  extreme 
fatigue  as  the  cause  of  her  want  of 
appetite.  Poor  Felicia  !  The  dinner 
was  a  grand  dinner,  made  in  her  hon- 
our. Soup,  a  compound  of  hot  water, 
grease,  and  maccaroni,  made  a  rather 
unpromising  beginning.  Then  came 
very  thin  slices  of  uncooked  ham  and 
sausage,  to  be  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter ;  then  a  grand  fritto — pieces 
of  disguised  fish  and  vegetable  fried ; 
then  a  dish  of  meat  boiled  out  of 
its  senses,  surrounded  with  extraor- 
dinary vegetables.  About  this  time 
Felicia  ceased  to  be  able  to  observe 
what  was  brought  to  the  table — a 
whiff  of  garlic,  a  fragrance  of  cheese, 
enveloped  the  apartment.  Madame 
Peruzzi  kept  up  (without  any  slang) 
a  stunning  conversation  with  the 
dumpy  cheerful  little  maid,  who 
came  and  went  perpetually  with  the 
various  dishes,  and  Angelo  partook 
of  all  with  a  cheerful  gusto  which 
threw  poor  Felicia  into  dismay.  She 
sat  looking  at  them  all  without  being 
able  to  say  a  word.  Oh  for  that  im- 
possible cup  of  tea  !  oh  to  be  able  to 
forget  the  flavour  of  that  maccaroni ! 
but  it  was  as  impossible  to  obtain  the 
one  as  to  escape  the  other,  and  Feli- 
cia sat  silent,  sick,  and  disgusted, 
scarcely  able  to  keep  her  chair  till  the 
ceremonial  was  over,  longing  to  be 
alone,  and  find  in  rest  the  only  com- 
fort which  seemed  to  remain  for  her. 
Fortunately,  however,  nobody  was 
surprised  that  she  should  wish  to  go 
to  rest  immediately.  She  had  more 
than  a  traveller's  license ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  traveller  or  no  traveller, 
there  being  no  amusement  in  the  way, 
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that  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
sensible  thing  she  could  do.  Madame 
Peruzzi  herself  retired  to  her  own 
room  immediately.  Angelowentout, 
the  house  fell  into  profound  silence, 
and  into  a  darkness  as  profound. 
Felicia  looked  out  from  her  high 
window  :  there  lay  the  street,  deep 
down,  with  its  faint  glimmer  of  scanty 
lamps  under  the  shadow  of  these  lofty 
houses,  each  defending  itself,  with  its 
deep  overhanging  cornice,  from  any 
invasion  of  light  from  the  sky.  The 
sounds  which  from  that  depth  reach- 
ed Felicia  at  her  high  window  were 
drowsy  and  faint,  as  though  the  town 
was  dropping  to  sleep  ;  but  the  lights 
were  brilliant  in  one  great  house 
opposite,  where  carriages  began  to 
arrive,  and  through  the  open  door  of 


which  Felicia  saw  a  vision  of  passing 
ladies  in  all  the  glories  of  evening 
dress  ;  while  in  an  apartment  almost 
opposite  her  own,  thinly  veiled  by 
a  muslin  curtain,  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  having  her  own  toilette 
completed  to  receive  her  guests.  This 
was  the  true  Italian  evening  division 
of  the  community ;  amusement  for 
those  who  had  amusement — for  those 
who  had  not,  sleep.  Angelo  was  at 
his  cafe  and  the  theatre.  His  mother, 
whom  nobody  cared  to  seek,  and  who 
had  consented  to  relinquish  her  hopes 
of  pleasure — his  mother  was  in  bed. 
Such  was  the  proper  and  natural  ar- 
rangement of  things,  as  it  seemed,  at 
Florence.  Felicia  lay  down  to  her 
rest  an  incipient  rebel.  Might  it  not 
be  possible  to  change  all  that  ? 


CHAPTER    II. 


"  This  is  kind  of  thee,  carina"  said 
Madame  Peruzzi  next  morning,  as 
Felicia  and  she  sat  together  over 
their  coffee.  "  Angelo  is  late  in  bed, 
as  he  needs  to  be,  for  due  rest,  poor 
boy,  after  a  pleasant  night.  He  will 
tell  us  of  his  pleasures  when  he  wakes 
— and  now  I  shall  no  longer  drink 
my  coffee  alone.  Thou  wilt  make  a 
new  life,  Felicita  mia,  for  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  will  like  me  with 
you,  aunt,"  said  Felicia,  who  was, 
however,  puzzledby  the  entireabsence 
of  disapproval  with  which  the  old 
lady  mentioned  her  son's  late  hours. 
"  Is  it  Angelo's  occupation  which 
keeps  him  out  so  late  ? " 

"  His  occupation  1  What  is  that, 
ray  soul?"  asked  Madame  Peruzzi. 
"  Didst  thou  not  hear  him  say  he  was 
going  to  the  Pergola  to  hear  Norma1? 
He  shall  take  thee  one  of  these  days." 

"  Does  he  go  there  often  ? "  asked 
Felicia,  with  still  a  troublesome  ter- 
ror lest  she  should  hear  her  cousin  de- 
signated as  a  conductor  or  member 
of  the  orchestra,  an  intimation  which 
would  not  have  been  very  delightful 
to  her.  Madame  Peruzzi  put  her 
hand,  with  a  playful  momentary  pres- 
sure, upon  Felicia's  hand. 

"  For  what  dost  thou  take  my  An- 
gelo, my  child  1  Is  he  old  1  is  he 
past  his  pleasure  ?  When  there  is  no 
better  gratification,  where  should  he 


go  but  to  the  theatre  ?  And  as  for  me, 
I  am  old — my  day  is  over— 1  go  to  bed." 

"  But  Angelo,  my  aunt,  has  he 
then  command  of  his  time  V  said  Fe- 
licia, with  timidity,  glancing  round  . 
the  apartment,  which  bore  so  many 
visible  signs  of  bare  and  meagre 
poverty.  "  Has  he  not — employment 
— does  he  not  do  anything  1  I  mean 
—in  England  the  young  men  have 
always  something  to  do." 

"  My  soul,  we  have  enough,"  said 
Madame  Peruzzi,  with  a  beaming 
smile.  "  Why  should  Angelo  weary 
himself  with  labour  1  In  England  I 
have  heard  they  are  compelled  to 
work  to  keep  off  melancholy  and 
miserable  thoughts,  but  thou  knowest 
not  yet  our  Italy,  where  it  is  pleasure 
to  live.  No,  Felicita  carina.  My 
Angelo  has  good  blood  and  a  brave 
spirit.  He  takes  his  pleasure  in  his 
youth,  for  youth  is  the  season  of 
pleasure.  At  my  age  one  heeds  uo 
longer  what  comes  or  goes.  A  new 
prima  donna,  or  a  grand  spectacle,  is 
but  little  to  me.  I  should  lose  the 
whole  if.  I  but  lost  my  spectacles,  but 
it  is  different  with  Angelo  and  thee." 

Felicia  prudently  kept  silence  and 
made  no  rejoinder.  She  contented 
herself  with  remembering  that,  after 
all,  the  country  and  its  customs  were 
new  to  her,  and  that  she  was  not  quite 
qualified,  on  twenty-four  hours  ex- 
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perience,  to  revolutionise  this  house- 
hold, and  protest  against  its  habits  of 
life — which  was  an  unusual  amount  of 
modesty  and  sense  for  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen to  exhibit,  as  everybody  must 
allow.  Accordingly,  for  this  day  at 
least,  she  was  content  to  see  what 
should  happen,  and  find  out  the  na- 
tural course  of  events  in  her  aunt's 
house.  About  twelve  o'clock,  Angelo 
made  his  appearance,  and  ate  his 
breakfast  good-humouredly,  enter- 
taining his  mother  and  cousin  with 
his  last  night's  adventures ;  for  An- 
gelo was  as  good  a  son  as  Madame 
Peruzzi  called  him,  and  would  not 
have  done  an  intentional  slight  to  his 
only  relatives  for  anything  in  the 
•world.  Then  the  young  gentleman 
disappeared  for  the  day ;  he  had  vari- 
ous engagements  with  various  ac- 
quaintances, which,  he  honestly  re- 
gretted, prevented  him  this  day 
from  showing  her  ancestral  town  to 
his  cousin.  When  he  was  gone  the 
old  lady  folio  wed  Felicia  to  her  room. 
Madame  Peruzzi  proposed  to  order  a 
carriage  and  drive  her  niece  to  the 
Cascine,  where  all  the  world  spent  its 
afternoon ;  and  the  careful  aunt  was 
solicitous  to  see  what  were  the 
stranger's  equipments,  and  if  her 
dress  was  satisfactory.  She  looked 
a  little  grave  over  the  poor  girl's 
unvaried  black.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary,  she  said,  to  wear  so  much 
mourning — no  one  knew  in  Florence 
who  these  sable  garments  were  worn 
for,  and  she  disliked  the  dress  for  her 
own  part,  though  she  wore  it  herself 
in  the  house,  for  economy's  sake. 
These  remarks  revived  in  Felicia  a 
little  temper,  which  she  had  always 
possessed.  She  had  no  desire  to  go  to 
the  Cascine  ;  she  would  much  prefer 
seeing  the  town,  the  Duomo,  the  Cam- 
panile, the  pictures  of  which  her 
father  had  told  her.  Madame  Peruzzi 
shook  her  head,  and  went  away  with 
smiling  pertinacity.  Then  at  four 
o'clock  the  carriage  came.  The  old 
lady  had  done  herself  injustice  when 
she  said  she  was  too  old  for  pleasure. 
She  made  her  appearance  now  in  a 
toilette  which  astonished  Felicia, 
with  a  very  small  ultra  -  Parisian 
bonnet  gay  with  artificial  flowers, 
and  a  little  parasol,  like  a  bright- 
coloured  butterfly,  and  cream-colour- 
ed gloves,  fresh  and  fragrant.  They 
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made  an  odd  contrast  as  they  took 
their  seats  together  in  the  little 
hackney  carriage — the  old  lady  so 
gay,  and  the  young  one  so  perfectly 
plain  and  unadorned.  As  they  drove 
down  the  Lung'  Arno  in  the  after- 
noon sunshine,  Felicia  no  longer  shut 
her  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
As  the  houses  disappeared,  and  they 
passed  out  of  the  gate  in  full  sight 
of  the  blue  Apennines,  contracting 
their  noble  link  of  enclosure  towards 
the  west,  and  all  the  tender  meadows 
basking  in  the  sunshine  in  the  low 
Vale  of  Arno,  her  heart  for  the  first 
time  was  touched  towards  her  father's 
country.  These  farmhouses  softly 
seated  among  the  verdant  grass,  with 
the  deep  shady  arch  sometimes  pass- 
ing under  the  entire  building,  and 
the  square  tower  raising  its  little 
upper-story  above  the  red-tiled  roof, 
bore  a  pleasant  look  of  home  which 
comforted  the  longing  in  her  mind. 
It  was  good  to  take  refuge  some- 
where. Italian  homes  might  be  in 
these  rural  houses  :  though  an  upper 
floor  in  the  Via  Giugnio  recalled 
few  recollections  of  the  domestic 
sanctuary.  As  Felicia  amused  her- 
self with  these  imaginations,  and 
Madame  Peruzzi  occupied  her  active 
old  senses  in  recognising  and  identi- 
fying most  of  the  persons  they  met 
on  the  road,  their  carriage  drove 
along  through  level  lines  of  trees, 
flat  and  formal,  with  stretches  of 
green  meadow-land  on  either  side,  to 
an  open  space  in  front  of  the  great 
Dairy — a  square  brick  building,  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name. 
Here  the  Florentine  world  was  at  its 
height  of  occupation.  Here  Madame 
Peruzzi's  carriage  drew  modestly  in 
to  the  ranks,  and  stood  with  the 
others  in  close  square,  contributing  a 
little  rivulet  to  the  stream  of  talk 
spreading  around.  Everybody  was 
talking,laughing,flirting,makingand 
confirming  engagements.  Through 
the  narrow  lanes  left  between  the 
carriages,  youths  like  Angelo,  and 
indeed  Angelo  himself — a  sight  toler- 
ably welcome  to  the  eyes  of  his 
cousin — mingled  with  elder  and  less 
prepossessing  men ;  while  ladies  leant 
out  of  their  carriages,  making  free 
use  of  gesture,  voice,  hand,  and  fan 
— ladies  with  miniature  bonnets,  dis- 
closing each  a  mass  of  glossy  black 
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hair  and  a  pair  of  jewelled  ears — 
ladies  so  fine  that  a  suspicion  of  pro- 
vincialism clouded  the  magnificence 
of  their  toilettes ;  but  not  lovely,  not 
pretty — the  least  comely  of  Italian 
women.  When  Angelo  discovered 
his  mother's  modest  vehicle  among 
the  crowd,  he  made  haste  towards 
her  with  a  face  glowing  with  pleasure 
— the  Countess  Picasola  had  just  in- 
vited him  to  dinner.  His  satisfaction 
reflected  itself  with  a  double  glow  in 
the  countenance  of  his  mother,  who 
bent  over  him  with  delighted  looks. 
"  We  shall  not  see  thee  to-night, 
then,  my  Angelo  1 "  she  said,  pressing 
her  son's  hand.  Other  loungers  fol- 
lowed Augelo,  till  Felicia,  shy  and 
strange,  became  quite  bewildered  by 
the  names  and  voices,  and  by  the 
universal  Italian,  which  had  been  for 
some  years  unfamiliar  to  her,  and  of 
which  she  had  not  yet  recovered  the 
habitual  use,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
conversation,  without  taking  part  in 
it,  with  a  dozen  people  talking  across 
her,  and  Madame  Peruzzi  half-stand- 
ing in  the  carriage,  and  excited  with 
an  indulgence  evidently  very  unusual, 
ready  to  respond  to  all,  and  answer- 
ing three  at  a  time.  Felicia,  who 
might  have  been  amused  at  a  great 
distance,  leant  back  in  her  corner 
quite  overpowered,  and  longing  to 
escape  from  the  confusion  and  crowd. 
Then  came  the  flower-women,  with 
their  great  flapping  hats  and  pearl 
necklaces,  who  thrust  little  bouquets 
into  her  hand,  to  the  extreme  con- 
fusion and  dismay  of  the  stranger, 
who  did  not  know  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  was  equally  reluctant  to 
take  and  afraid  to  offer  money  for 
them.  When  they  moved  home- 
ward at  last,  Felicia  sighed  with 
relief,  and  Madame  Peruzzi  subsided 
in  the  highest  state  of  gratification 
into  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  and 
began  to  explain  to  her  niece  what 
great  people  were  some  of  those  who 
had  addressed  her.  It  was  all  for 
Felicia's  sake  that  her  good  aunt  had 
undertaken  this  expedition ;  but  the 
kindness  in  the  mean  time  was  its  own 
reward. 

The  Via  Giugnio,  however,  did  not 
look  less  meagre  and  gloomy  than 
before,  as  once  more  they  ascended 
the  long  stairs  and  reached  their  own 
apartments.  Everything  picturesque 
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and  bright  out  of  doors  —  within, 
poverty  and  plainness  devoid  of  every 
pretension  to  beauty  ;  once  more  the 
penurious  chilly  life,  which  found  no 
pleasure  in  itself,and,  when  left  alone, 
had  no  resource  but  sleep.  The 
dinner  of  that  day  was  by  no  means 
so  grand  as  the  previous  one  ;  Angelo 
was  doubtless  a  great  deal  better  off 
at  the  Countess  Picasola's,  not  to 
speak  of  the  honour.  The  greasy 
soup,  the  oily  vegetables,  the  black 
dish  of  fried  rice,  the  incomprehen- 
sible sweets  and  sours  of  the  meal, 
were  once  more  too  much  for  Felicia. 
She  retired  hastily,  as  soon  as  with- 
drawal was  permissible.  Retired, 
but  to  what?  There  was  not  a 
book  visible,  so  that  resource  was 
impossible ;  and  glad  though  she 
would  have  been  to  take  her  work 
and  spend  her  evening,  as  she  had 
spent  many  an  evening  with  her 
mother,  Felicia  found  that  equally 
out  of  the  question.  Madame  Peruzzi, 
indeed,  accompanied  her  niece  to  the 
sala,  and  seated  herself  in  a  corner 
of  the  sofa,  yawning  horribly  ;  but 
no  lamp  was  brought  into  the  room, 
nor  did  she  ask  for  any,  and  the 
twilight  gathered  quick  and  grey 
over  the  apartment,  in  which  at  last 
it  was  only  possible  to  perceive  the 
coloured  fabric  of  Madame  Peruzzi's 
dress,  and  the  white  glimmer  of  Feli- 
cia's work  on  the  little  marble  table. 
Vainly  the  stranger  tried  to  be  amus- 
ing, to  interest  her  relative  by  either 
remarks  or  questions,  or  to  draw  out 
her  curiosity  concerning  England  and 
the  customs  of  that  country.  Madame 
Peruzzi  sat  swallowing  vast  yawns, 
nodding  in  her  corner  of  the  sofa, 
answering  in  monosyllables.  Poor 
Felicia  was  in  despair.  When  she 
became  convinced  that  it  was  mere 
cruelty  to  detain  her  aunt,  she  in  her 
turn  became  silent,  and  favoured  the 
escape  of  the  unfortunate  old  lady  ; 
but  when  Madame  Peruzzi  had  made 
her  escape,  it  was  still  scarcely  nine 
o'clock,  and  what  was  the  solitary 
girl  to  do  ?  She  had  been  shy  to  ask 
for  light,  expecting  every  moment  the 
advent  of  the  maid  Marietta,  and 
that  tall  Roman  lamp  with  two 
lights,  which  had  reminded  her  on 
the  previous  evening  of  the  lamp  of 
a  carriage,  as  swung  in  Marietta's 
hand,  and  leaving  her  person  iiivis- 
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ible.  It  came  along  the  long  passage 
from  the  other  end  of  the  house,  but 
no  light  came  through  the  darkness  ; 
and  when  at  last  Marietta  herself 
appeared,  it  was  but  to  ask  if  the 
Signorina  wanted  anything  before 
she  went  away  for  the  night.  With 
hesitation  and  faltering,  Felicia  put 
forward  her  humble  desire  for  a  light. 
A  light ! — there  was  only  oil  enough 
in  the  lamp  to  light  the  Signor  An- 
gelo  to  his  own  room,  when  he  should 
come  in.  What  could  Marietta  do  ? 
Yet  the  kind-hearted  Tuscan  could 
not  leave  the  stranger  without  ex- 
hausting herself  with  expedients  to 
supply  what  she  wanted.  At  length 
a  sudden  idea  struck  Marietta.  She 
darted  back  to  her  odd  little  kitchen, 
and  reappeared  in  a  few  minutes  with 
an  old  blue  tea-cup  in  her  hand, 
which  she  placed  on  the  table,  to 
Felicia's  great  amazement.  Then 
Marietta  produced  a  match-box, 
struck  a  match,  and  lighted  a  little 
floating  wick  which  sailed  on  the 
surface  of  a  little  pool  of  oil.  "  Ecco, 
Signorina ! "  she  cried  triumphantly. 
Yes,  behold  it ! — the  domestic  lamp 
— the  evening  illumination.  The 
good-natured  girl  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently pleased  with  herself  for  the 
idea,  and  went  off  in  a  little  flush 
of  exultation,  making  the  door  ring 
behind  her  as  she  closed  it  to  cele- 
brate her  clever  expedient,  and  the 
extraordinary  inclination  of  the  Sig- 
norina to  sit  alone  through  the  soli- 
tary night. 

When  Marietta  was  gone,  and 
Felicia  sat  by  herself  in  that  dreary 
apartment,  with  her  little  light 
twinkling  feebly  out  of  the  tea-cup, 
and  herself  and  it  gloomily  reflected 
out  of  the  dark  depths  of  the  mirror 
between  the  windows,  Felicia's  first 
and  momentary  impulse  was  a  laugh 
of  self-ridicule ;  but  the  laugh  soon 
subsided  into  very  different  feelings, 
and  before  she  was  aware,  her  eyes 
Avere  surprised  with  heavy  tears. 
The  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  house, 
where  no  one  moved  but  herself,  the 
total  isolation  in  which  she  stood, 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  making 
any  one  understand  her,  oppressed 
her  heart.  There  was  no  sleep  in 
her  young  eyes  or  her  restless  mind, 
and  the  only  occupation  which  oc- 
curred to  her  for  the  moment  was  a 
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desperate  fit  of  home-sickness  and 
longing,  in  which  any  refuge  in  her 
mother's  country,  however  miserable, 
seemed  better  than  the  condition  in 
which  she  stood.  That  was,  however, 
as  foolish  as  it  was  vain.  After  a 
little  interval  she  dried  her  eyes,  and 
took  up  her  unsteady  taper  to  carry 
it  tenderly  to  her  own  room.  There 
she  tried  a  little  arrangement  to  keep 
herself  amused  ;  and  when  her  small 
possessions  were  in  perfect  order — 
order  scarcely  more  perfect  than  that 
which  she  disturbed,  but  still  some- 
thing which  amused  and  occupied 
her — she  took  out  a  humble  little 
piece  of  embroidery,  and  tried  to 
work.  But  working  by  that  little 
floating  light  in  solitude,  amidst  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  Via  Giugnio, 
was  not  so  easy  as  some  people 
might  suppose,  especially  when  one  is 
haunted  with  recollections  of  a  bright 
family-table,  on  which  the  lamp 
burned  clear,  and  love  was  warm, 
and  father  and  mother  smiled  upon 
their  only  child.  Now  all  that  re- 
mained to  her  was  Madame  Peruzzi, 
asleep  in  her  room,  and  the  young 
Florentine,  who  did  not  know  what 
home  or  industry  was,  and  who 
managed  to  forget  poverty  and  a 
useless  life  by  the  perpetual  amuse- 
ment of  one  kind  or  another,  which, 
in  his  mother's  eyes,  was  only  natural 
to  his  youth.  Felicia's  heart  sank 
as  she  sat  in  her  dark  bed-chamber, 
trying  to  do  her  embroidery,  and  try- 
ing still  more  to  keep  her  thoughts 
from  interference  in  other  people's 
concerns.  Her  aunt  and  cousin 
were  poor,  very  poor,  yet  no  thought 
of  occupation  or  employment  seemed 
to  enter  the  mind  of  Angelo.  What 
benefit  to  him  was  the  Countess 
Picasola  and  her  invitation  1  said 
Felicia  to  herself.  What  was  to  be- 
come of  him  if  he  did  nothing,  and 
could  do  nothing  1 — and  yet  what 
had  she  to  do  with  it  1  She  per- 
plexed herself  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  threw  down  her  work,  and  went 
to  the  window  to  refresh  herself  with 
the  fresh  air.  Just  then  a  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  great  house  opposite, 
waiting  for  the  great  lady,  whom 
Felicia  once  more  saw  through  the 
thin  blinds,  finishing  her  evening's 
toilette.  Other  ladies,  young  slen- 
der figures  in  floating  lace  and 
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muslin,  had  joined  her,  ere  she  ap- 

E eared  below  at.  the  door,  to  enter 
er  carriage.  Felicia  looked  on  with 
a  certain  wistfulness,  not  envy,  but 
something  more  like  wonder  at  the 
differences  of  providence.  When  the 
echoes  raised  by  their  departure  had 
died  away,  she  still  stood  leaning 
out,  looking  up  and  down  the  deep 
gulf  of  street.  There  was  little  to 
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see,  save  the  irregular  line  of  lofty 
houses,  and  far  below  an  occasional 
passenger,  but  the  air  at  least  soothed 
her.  Then  Felicia,  with  a  low  laugh 
and  a  deep  sigh,  resigned  herself  to 
the  necessities  of  her  position,  and, 
unable  longer  to  resist  the  gloom,  the 
silence,  and  the  solitude,  lay  down  at 
last  and  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER    III. 


In  this  monotonous  and  uncom- 
fortable life  the  weeks  ran  on  rapidly 
enough — slow  as  they  passed,  yet  so 
devoid  of  interest,  when  they  were 
gone,  that  they  seemed  no  longer 
than  a  common  day.  Felicia  tried 
hard  to  convey  her  own  ideas  to  the 
minds  of  her  friends,  but  without 
much  visible  success,  and  she  came 
to  modify  her  own  opinions  concern- 
ing them,  as  she  gained  greater  ex- 
perience. Madame  Peruzzi,  though 
she  retired  to  rest  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  suffered  no  litter  of  feminine 
occupation  to  be  visible  in  her  sola, 
was  not  the  less  a  careful  mother, 
nor  scorned  to  use  her  needle  and  her 
shears  for  the  comfort  of  her  house- 
hold, though  Felicia  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  persuade  her  aunt  to 
bring  her  mending  and  darning  into 
the  sitting-room,  or  to  share  with 
her  those  cheerful  and  sociable  do- 
mestic labours.  It  was  against 
Madame  Peruzzi's  conscience  to  have 
her  private  labours  suspected.  She 
would  not  for  the  world  have  had 
one  of  her  visitors  discover  her  or 
her  young  companion  at  work  ;  and 
as  the  old  lady  had  greatly  fallen  out 
of  acquaintance — if  she  ever  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  little  Floren- 
tine world  of  fashion  —  and  was 
visited  only  by  old  ladies  of  her  own 
standing,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find 
a  willing  and  suitable  chaperone  for 
Felicia  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
and  accordingly  the  projects  for  tak- 
ing her  out  and  supplying  amuse- 
ment for  her  evenings,  which  the  old 
lady  had  been  eloquent  upon  at  first, 
soon  dropped  out  of  remembrance, 
and  were  mentioned  no  more.  And 
Felicia  found  that  her  cousin,  though 
living,  after  his  kind,  the  life  of  a 
young  man  of  fashion,  was  neverthe- 


less a  good  son,  innocent  and  without 
guile,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  bestow 
his  full  confidence  on  his  mother,  and 
was  entirely  trusted  by  her  in  return. 
How  it  was  that  under  these  circum- 
stances Angelo,  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  wrong-doing,  was  absent  from 
home  every  night,  and  how,  in  spite 
of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  me- 
nage— a  poverty  which  became  more 
visible  to  Felicia  every  day — no  idea 
of  doing  anything  for  himself  or  his 
family  to  improve  his  position,  or  to 
provide  for  the  future  exigencies  and 
expansions  of  life,  seemed  ever  to 
occur  to  his  mind,  became  less  a 
mystery  to  her  as  she  became  more 
acquainted  with  her  new  sphere. 
Felicia  was,  however,  English  enough 
and  woman  enough  to  have  a  strong 
inclination  towards  reform,  and  a 
great  impatience  of  those  evils  which 
everybody  else  seemed  so  contented 
with.  The  cousins  were,  moreover, 
much  attracted  towards  each  other  ; 
and  ere  they  had  been  long  together, 
the  usual  result  to  be  hoped  or  ap- 
prehended from  the  familiar  inter- 
course of  a  young  man  and  young 
woman,  both  good-looking  and  well- 
dispositioned,  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
of  coming  to  pass.  Now  and  then 
Angelo  stayed  at  home,  the  lamp 
was  lit,  Felicia  produced  her  em- 
broidery, Madame  Peruzzi  dozed  in 
a  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  the  meagre 
little  sola  brightened  into  a  kind  of 
magical  version  of  home,  an  impos- 
sibility brought  to  pass  by  a  dawn- 
ing of  something  different  from  the 
mild  domestic  affections  which  are 
supposed  to  have  their  centre  there. 
And  then  conversations  ensued — con- 
versations unlike  everything  which 
the  young  man  had  ever  taken  part 
in  before,  and  which  they  carried  oil 
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alone,  the  mother  being  pleasantly 
absent  and  lost  in  dreams.  On  one 
of  these  nights,  pleasant  to  both,  and 
much  longed  for  by  Felicia,  Angelo 
directed  his  inquiries  in  a  somewhat 
marked  and  significant  manner  to 
England  and  English  customs,  a  little 
to  the  surprise,  but  much  to  the 
satisfaction,  of  his  cousin. 

"  I  wish  you  could  but  go  to  Eng- 
land, Angelo,"  cried  the  young  re- 
former, determined  not  to  lose  her 
opportunity;  "I  cannot  describe  to 
you  how  different  everything  is.  I 
do  not  suppose  you  can  understand 
me  when  I  tell  you — if  any  one  had 
told  me,  before  I  came  here,  what  I 
should  find  in  Florence—" 

"  Does  Florence  disappoint  you, 
then,  my  cousin  ?"  asked  the  young 
man. 

"Yes,  in  some  things,"  said  Feli- 
cia ;  "  in  others,  no ;  but  you  do, 
Angelo." 

"  1 1  and  how  ? "  said  Angelo,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Because  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  good  of  you,"  said  the  young  re- 
volutionary demurely. 

"Nor  I  either,"  cried  her  cousin, 
who  thought  her  frankness  a  sally  of 
humour.  "Why  should  there  be 
any  good  in  me  1  is  that  necessary 
in  your  England  ? " 

"  I  did  not  say  there  was  no  good 
in  you  ;  that  is  not  true,"  said  Feli- 
cia. "  But  you  are  of  no  use,  cousin  ; 
you  ought  to  be  so  different.  Had 
you  been  born  an  Englishman,  you 
would  have  been  busy  all  day  long — 
labouring,  exercising  your  faculties, 
helping  on  the  work  of  the  world. 
Every  man  in  England  is  trained  to  do 
that,  and  knows  it  is  his  duty.  You 
would  have  gone  out  to  work,  and 
come  home  to  rest,  if  you  had  been 
born  an  Englishman,  Angelo." 

"  Should  I  have  been  happier,  my 
cousin  1 "  said  the  young  man. 

"  Happier ! — what  has  being  happy 
to  do  with  it  1 "  cried  Felicia  with  a 
little  burst  of  vehemence.  "  Does  it 
make  you  happy  to  go  to  your  cafe  ? 
are  you  happy  when  you  are  at  the 
Cascine  or  in  the  theatre  1  You  know 
quite  well  you  are  only  amused ;  and 
that  is  so  different.  Ah,  Angelo  ! 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  People 
in  England  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  be  always  amused ;  but  we  all  try, 
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•when  we  have  the  chance,  to   be 
happy." 

"  But  you  do  not  all  succeed,  my 
cousin  1 "  said  Angelo  ;  "  and  your 
Englishman,  Felicita  mia — your  Eng- 
lishman who  goes  out  to  work,  and 
comes  in  to  rest — what  shall  he  do 
to  be  happy  ? " 

The  young  Italian  asked  the  ques- 
tion with  a  certain  bitterness  and 
personality ;  for  Angelo  was  by  no 
means  acquainted  with  the  instincts 
of  English  womankind,  and  had  not 
sufficient  experience  to  know  that 
the  existence  of  the  special  English- 
man, whom  he  suspected,  would  have 
much  moderated,  in  all  probability, 
his  cousin's  earnestness  on  his  own 
behalf.  Felicia,  for  her  part,  faltered 
in  her  answer,  blushed  crimson,  and, 
by  her  hesitation,  convinced  the 
young  Florentine  that  his  suspicions 
had  some  foundation. 

"  I  do  not  know — I — I  cannot  tell," 
she  said  with  confusion,  unable  to 
shut  out  from  her  mind,  at  that 
embarrassing  moment,  that  English 
youthful  imagination  which  supposes 
happiness  to  mean  love  and  the 
young  home  and  household,  which 
is  the  first  instinctive  suggestion  of 
insular  comfort  and  virtue.  In  spite 
of  herself,  Felicia  could  not  help 
thinking  if  Angelo,  instead  of  a  Flo- 
rentine man -about -town,  had  been 
that  same  imaginary  Englishman  of 
whom  they  spoke,  what  visions  of 
some  little  suburban  house  might 
have  been  floating  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  what  a  fanciful  little  para- 
dise— perhaps  the  only  refined  and 
beatified  conception  of  his  life  — 
might  have  risen  to  him  out  of  a 
little  waste  of  imaginary  tables  and 
chairs.  That,  at  least,  was  her  wo- 
manish conception  of  the  subject ; 
but  something  sealed  her  lips,  and 
she  could  have  done  any  other  im- 
possible thing  sooner  than  betray  to 
Angelo  the  momentary  suggestion  of 
her  own  heart. 

"Then  if  you  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  tell,  my  cousin,  I  must  tell 
you  of  a  happiness,  or  an  amuse- 
ment— I  know  not  how  you  will  call 
it — which  is  falling  to  me,"  said  An- 
gelo, with  gaiety  which  looked  some- 
what forced.  "  There  is  a  country- 
woman of  thine,  Felicita,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  young,  and 
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rich,  and  pretty — a  wilful  little  wo- 
man ;  and  she  does  me  the  honour 
to  smile  upon  me." 

It  was  now  Felicia's  turn  to  feel  a 
little  involuntary  bitterness.  Though 
she  could  have  done  any  spite  to 
herself  the  moment  after,  by  way  of 
punishment  for  her  weakness,  she 
felt  a  momentary  blank  in  her  face, 
and  pang  in  her  heart.  But  she 
very  speedily  regained  the  mastery, 
and  made  an  answer  of  congratula- 
tion which  seemed  forced  only  to 
herself.  Angelo  went  on  fluently 
with  his  brag  and  his  description. 
The  young  lady  of  his  story  was  one 
of  the  slender  white  figures  whom 
Felicia  had  watched  so  often  issu- 
ing from  the  door  of  the  house  oppo- 
site into  the  carriage  which  carried 
them  away  to  nightly  amusement  or 
daily  airings.  She  was  very  young 
— only  sixteen — an  orphan,  and  a 
great  heiress, — so  much  Angelo  knew ; 
and,  led  on  by  the  evident  interest, 
and  perhaps  the  slight  pique  percep- 
tible in  the  tone  of  his  cousin,  the 
young  man  poured  into  her  eager 
ears  everything  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning the  young  Englishwoman, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more. 

"  Very  rich — a  great  heiress ; — and 
how  have  you  met  her,  Angelo  V 
asked  Felicia,  with  an  unconscious  em- 
phasis upon  the  you,  which  proved 
that  she  considered  great  heiresses 
rather  out  of  the  young  Peruzzi's 
way. 

"  I  have  met  her  in  society,  my 
cousin,"  said  the  laughing  Angelo, 
who  immediately  quoted  a  list  of 
great  names  which  still  further  con- 
fused and  troubled  Felicia.  "  We 
are  poor,  it  is  true — very  poor,"  said 
the  light-hearted  Florentine  ;  "  but 
that  is  not  in  Florence  what  it  is  in 
thy  country  :  the  saints  defend  us, 
we  are  all  poor  !  Yet  they  will  ask 
thy  idle  unfortunate  cousin  to  their 
assemblies,  Felicita,while  they  see  him 
still  in  possession  of  a  tolerable  coat 
and  a  pair  of  gloves.  Gloves,  heaven 
be  praised,  are  cheap  in  Florence,  so, 
though  I  am  poor,  I  can  still  see  my 
heiress.  And  what  sayest  thou,  Feli- 
cita  ?  if  all  progresses,  as,  to  say  the 
truth,  all  bears  promise  of  progress- 
ing, thy  poor  cousin  may  not  long 
be  poor." 

"  Do  you  mean,  if  you  marry  the 
heiress,  Angelo  ] "  asked  Felicia. 
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"I  mean,  if  the  heiress  marries 
me,  my  cousin,"  said  the  young 
man. 

Felicita  was  silent ;  her  own  un- 
comfortable sensations,  and  the  inex- 
plainable  mortification  she  felt  in 
her  heart,  prevented  her  from  any 
word  or  hint  of  opposition.  She 
went  on  with  her  embroidery  very 
swiftly  and  quietly,  while  Angelo, 
very  well  pleased  with  the  impres- 
sion he  had  produced,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  boyish  mischief  and 
self-complacency  seconding  somefeel- 
ings  more  serious,  was  silent  also, 
letting  his  laughing  glance  travel 
round  the  apartment,  and  finding, 
with  a  rapid  perception  of  the  pic- 
turesque, something  rather  attractive 
in  the  scene.  The  room  not  half 
lighted,  with  its  two  unshuttered 
windows  gleaming  through  the  mus- 
lin curtains,  and  all  the  darkness  of 
the  night  beyond  them  ;  the  tall 
Roman  lamp,  with  its  two  unshaded 
lights  shining  steadily  from  the  little 
marble  table  ;  Madame  Peruzzi,  a 
dark  shadow  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa,  leaning  back  upon  her  hard 
cushions,  with  her  grey  head  veiled 
by  the  darkness  ;  the  whole  darkly 
gleaming  in  the  narrow  mirror, 
which  gave  such  strange  depth  to 
the  shadows  and  prominence  to  the 
light.  Then  Angelo  returned  to  the 
light,  and  the  face  it  shone  on,  the 
point  of  highest  illumination  in  the 
picture.  Felicia  was  making  won- 
derful progress  with  her  work  ;  her 
hands  moved  as  hands  only  can 
move  when  the  heart  is  agitated  and 
the  thoughts  in  full  career.  The 
young  man  looked  at  her  white  clear 
forehead,  on  which  the  lamp  shone, 
at  the  graceful  stoop  of  her  head,  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  her  lips  firmly 
closed.  The  whole  face  was  very 
grave,  deeply  silent,  with  that  inde- 
scribable disapproval  and  mute  re- 
sistance on  its  every  feature  which 
people  abroad  are  fond  of  character- 
ising as  the  insular  look  of  stone. 
The  expression  struck  Angelo  :  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  there 
was  pique  or  personal  offence  in  it  ; 
somehow  it  seemed  a  dumb  reproach 
upon  his  levity,  and  touched,  with  a 
singular  pain  unknown  to  him  be- 
fore, the  light  heart  in  his  Italian 
breast :_  higher  things  than  belonged 
to  his  life  ;  virtues,  and  honours,  and 
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heroisms  unknown  seemed  somehow 
to  beam  upon  the  wistful  gaze  of 
Angelo  out  of  that  silent  uncommu- 
nicating  face. 

"  Felicita  !  sorella  mia"  he  said 
softly,  using  the  tenderest  title  of 
kindred,  which  by  no  means  meant 
the  exclusive  sister  of  our  preciser 
tongue  —  "  you  disapprove  of  me — 
you  think  me  wrong :  shut  not  up 
thy  thoughts  in  thy  lips — speak  !  I 
will  listen  like  a  child." 

"  Why  should  I  speak  ?"  and  Feli- 
cia, availing  herself,  however,  of  the 
permission  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
hitherto  restrained  eloquence — "why 
should  I  speak  ?  you  do  not  under- 
stand me.  To  me,  because  I  know 
you,  and  know  that  there  are  bet- 
ter things  in  you,  it  is  terrible  to  see 
you  throw  away  your  life  and  dis- 
honour it.  Yes,  dishonour  it,  Angelo ! 
Would  her  friends  permit  you  to 
marry  this  heiress  ?  would  she,  do 
you  think,  if  she  lived  with  us  a 
week,  continue  to  think  you  her 
equal  ?  and  besides,  women  every- 
where are  obliged  to  marry  for  for- 
tune, and  you  pity  and  scorn  them 
for  it ;  but  men,  Angelo  !  men  who 
can  work,  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
calmly  think  of  doing  the  same 
thing  ?" 

"Why  should  not  I?"  said  the 
young  man  with  an  amused  and 
amazed  smile.  "My  little  English 
cousin,  does  no  one  do  as  much  in 
your  country  ?  I  am  poor,  you  know 
it  only  too  well ;  and  as  for  your 
work,  Felicita,  I  know  not  what  I 
could  work  at,  nor  how  I  should 
learn,  for  here  is  nothing  to  do  in 
Florence.  Why  then  must  I  refuse  to 
be  enriched,  should  that  good  fortune 
come  to  me,  by  a  good  little  wife  ?'' 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  she  made  love  to 
you,  and  you  had  only  to  accept 
her,"  said  Felicia,  with  a  little  scorn  ; 
"  but  it  is  you  who  must  woo  and 
say  you  love  lier.  Do  you  love  her, 
Angelo?" 

As  she  looked  him  in  the  face  in 
her  frank  indignation,  Angelo  re- 
sponded by  a  oright  intimidating 
look,  which  took  Felicia  much  by 
surprise.  She  did  not  repeat  her 
question,  but  drooped  her  head  with 
a  confused  involuntary  agitation,  of 
which  she  was  mightily  ashamed. 


There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Angelo 
answered  with  great  composure  and 
laughing  self-possession  : 

"  You  take  this  matter  much  too 
gravely,  my  cousin.  If  she  will 
marry  me,  can  I  help  it?  In  thy 
country,  is  it  not  everybody's  duty 
to  be  rich  ?  And  so  long  as  one  does 
not  steal  nor  cheat,  does  it  matter 
how?" 

"  You  do  not  know  my  country, 
nor  anything  about  it,"  said  Felicia. 
"  There  are  men  who  hold  such 
sentiments  in  England,  but  not  such 
men  as  you." 

"My  cousin,"  said  Angelo  affec- 
tionately, "  what  kind  of  man,  then, 
am  I  ?" 

"The  men  who  say  such  things, 
and  think  such  things,"  repeated 
Felicia,  "  are  men  Avithout  inno- 
cence, without  honour,  without 
heart  —  men  who  have  tried  the 
world  and  failed  —  whom  no  one 
loves  nor  trusts — who  are  shunned 
when  they  arc  successful,  and  scorned 
when  they  are  not.  No,  Angelo — 
not  such  as  you." 

"  Ah,  Felicita !  you  speak  easily," 
said  Angelo,  growing  grave ;  "  you 
think  of  your  own  country.  Your 
Englishman,  who  goes  out  to  work 
and  comes  home  to  rest,  do  you 
think  I  do  not  sometimes  envy  him  ? 
— I  and  many  more  than  me.  But 
what  can  I  do?— what  is  there  in 
Florence,  in  Italy,  for  any  man  ? — 
mosaics  and  copies  from  the  gal- 
leries—porcelain. Shall  I  go  to  La 
Doccia,  my  cousin,  and  learn  that 
craft  ? — or  would  you  have  me  work 
in  alabaster?  I  will  be  faithful  and 
obedient,  Felicita  :  which  will  you 
bid  me  do  ?" 

Half  affronted,  half  impressed,  no 
longer  desirous  to  continue  the  con- 
versation, and  perhaps  as  anxious 
by  this  time  to  escape  to  her  own 
apartment  as  her  aunt  herself  could 
be,  Felicia  made  no  answer.  Angelo 
had  said  very  little  ;  but  somehow 
he  had  unsettled  the  confident  and 
certain  standing-ground  upon  which 
his  cousin  stood.  She  began  to  feel 
confused  and  dizzy,  and  to  under- 
stand dimly,  as  theory  always  does 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
reality,  that  arbitrary  injunctions 
are  not  much  to  the  purpose,  and 
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that  more  things  than  abstract  right 
and  wrong  make  up  the  sum  of  most 
human  matters.  She  was  not  great 
in  argument  or  reason,  as  girls  of 
nineteen  rarely  are ;  she  was  young 
and  arbitrary  and  imperative,  as  be- 
longed to  her  youth,  and  impatient 
of  those  vulgar  external  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  what 
ought  to  be.  If  there  was  nothing 
for  Angelo  to  do  in  Florence  or  in 
Italy,  that  very  fact  was  wrong. 
Why  was  there  not  anything  to  do  1 
She  was  inclined  to  ask  the  question 
angrily — to  demand  that  somebody 
should  be  pointed  out  to  her  to  bear 
the  blame.  Whose  fault  was  it  1  If 
not  Angelo's,  at  least  that  of  the 
people  or  the  government.  But 
something  closed  Felicia's  lips  ;  she 
was  vexed,  confused,  embarrassed — 
everything  was  wrong. 

In  the  silence  which  ensued,  Ma- 
dame Peruzzi  gave  signs  of  reviving 
animation.  This  old  lady,  who  had 
no  knowledge  nor  conception  of 
Angelo's  heiress,  had  designs  of 
her  own  of  a  less  ambitious  kind — 
designs  very  probably  not  much 
different  from  those  which  may  be 
entertained  by  English  mothers,  but 
so  much  honester  and  more  innocent, 
that  this  matchmaker  had  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  any  harm  in 
them,  or  that  it  was  at  all  necessary 
to  disguise  or  conceal  her  schemes. 
Madame  Peruzzi  was  simply  and 
ingenuously  of  opinion  that  Felicia's 
tiny  fortune  should  not  be  suffered 
to  go  out  of  the  family,  and  that 
her  fifty  pounds  a-year  would  make 
a  very  comfortable  addition  to  the 
income  of  her  cousin.  This  idea  re- 
conciled her  to  sit  up  till  ten,  nay, 
even  till  eleven  o'clock — if  her  doze 
upon  the  sofa  could  be  called  sitting 
up — to  encourage  the  lete-fl-tete  of  the 
young  people.  Their  silence  roused 
her  now,  as  their  conversation  had 
not  succeeded  in  doing.  She  raised 
herself,  a  queer  old  figure,  from  her 
corner  of  the  sofa.  Long  before  this 
time  Felicia  had  ceased  to  hope  that 
her  aunt,  unawares,  had  forgotten  to 
put  on  her  cap.  She  got  up  with  her 
scanty  grey  hair  falling  into  disorder, 
rubbing  her  eyes,  which  were  dazzled 
by  the  light.  "  My  children,"  said 
Madame  Peruzzi,  "  I  love  to  see  you 
talking  together.  Ah,  it  is  such  hap- 


piness when  minds  are  sympathetic  ! 
but  it  is  late." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Felicia,  with  unusual 
promptness,  putting  away  her  work ; 
"  and  we  have  kept  you  up  and  dis- 
turbed your  rest,  aunt.  It  is  selfish. 
I  fear  it  is  my  fault ;  for  Angelo," 
she  added,  with  a  little  girlish  pique 
and  mischief,  "  Angelo  is  very  happy 
at  the  cafe,  when  there  is  no  better 
entertainment  to  be  had." 

"  True,  my  soul,"  said  the  matter- 
of-fact  mother,  gravely,  "  and  well  it 
is  thus.  Yet  he  does  not  grieve  to 
lose  his  pleasure  now  and  then  for 
thy  sake.  He  is  slow  to  commend 
himself,  my  good  Angelo ;  but  I 
know  he  loves  well  to  be  with 
thee." 

This  speech  produced  some  awk- 
wardness to  both  the  persons  con- 
cerned. Felicia  shot  a  rapid,  mis- 
chievous, half -malicious  glance  at 
her  cousin.  He,  the  honest  fellow, 
meaning  no  harm,  only  laughed  and 
blushed  ;  for  that  he  should  be  more 
than  half  in  love  with  his  young 
relation,  as  was  very  evident,  and 
yet  confide  to  her  his  heiress  hopes, 
did  not  strike  Angelo  as  anything 
extraordinary.  He  did  not  quite 
understand  her  scruples  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  reluctance  with  which  the 
heroes  of  novels  in  England  accept 
the  wealthy  hands  of  heiresses,  would 
have  been  simply  and  totally  incom- 
prehensible to  Angelo ;  and.  Felicia's 
indignation  was  entirely  lost  upon 
a  mind  innocent  of  any  intention 
which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  own. 
He  could  understand  somewhat  bet- 
ter, and  felt  flattered  by  the  slight 
spark  of  pique  and  malice  which  she 
exhibited  —  that  was  jealousy,  the 
other  was  something  mysterious  and 
unexplainable.  As  for  Madame  Pe- 
ruzzi, who  had  not  heard  a  word  of 
the  conversation,  and  who  could  not 
suppose  them  to  be  on  other  than 
the  most  satisfactory  terms,  she 
looked  on  with  great  complacency 
upon  their  good-night,  and  enfolded 
her  niece  in  a  sleepy  embrace,  with 
as  much  fervour  as  was  compatible 
with  that  comatose  condition.  She 
thought  her  scheme  was  progressing 
famously,  and  she  was  exceedingly 
well  content. 

While  Felicia  sought  her  own 
apartment  with  feelings  much  less 
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satisfactory.  What,  if  Angelo  were 
ever  so  industriously  inclined,  what 
was  the  young  man  to  do  ?  True,  it 
was  very  easy  to  say  that  carving 
alabaster  or  fitting  together  the  tiny 
morsels  of  mosaic  was  better  than 
idleness — better  than  the  poverty 
closely  approaching  want  which  ex- 
isted, without  any  effort  to  remedy 
it,  in  this  household ;  but,  after  all, 
Felicia  had  learned  to  yield  some 
weight  to  the  name  of  Peruzzi,  and 
even  her  own  humble  antecedents  did 
not  lend  much  countenance  to  the 
idea  of  a  handicraft.  Angelo  had  no 
genius ;  he  was  not  a  painter  or  a 
sculptor  or  a  musician  born,  as  a 
young  Italian  having  any  connection 
with  romance  had  a  right  to  be.  He 
had  no  connection  with  romance,  the 
honest  fellow  !  He  could  read  his 
own  language,  and  that  was  about 
the  sum  of  his  education  :  if  he  spoke 
pure  Tuscan,  that  was  by  virtue  of 
his  birthplace,  and  no  credit  to  him- 
self ;  and  his  few  epistolary  efforts 
were  not  likely  to  impress  any  one 
with  high  ideas  of  his  attainments 
in  literature.  Ambition  in  its  hum- 
blest shape — even  that  power  of  "  bet- 
tering himself,"  under  the  flattering 
influence  of  which  the  very  maid- 
servants rejoice  in  England  —  was 
closed  to  Angelo.  He  might  conde- 
scend, if  Felicia  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing her  own  ideas  upon  him,  to  daily 
labour  ;  but  no  hope  of  enterprise  or 
possibility  of  ambition  was  there  to 
stimulate  Angelo.  It  was  the  young 
man's  fortune  to  belong  to  a  nation 
caressed  and  admired  and  flattered 
out  of  everyday  existence.  If  An- 
gelo was  idle,  he  was  no  more  idle 
than  his  country ;  if  Angelo  con- 
tented himself  with  those  barren 
amusements  which  stood  in  the  place 
of  life  and  happiness,  he  did  but 
what  all  Italy  was  doing.  Italy,  like 
Angelo,  vegetated  on  the  enough 
which  supplied  her  merest  unavoid- 
able wants.  Italy,  like  Angelo,  did 
her  best  to  content  the  higher  part  of 
her  with  the  past ;  and  to  make  her 
sunshine  of  climate,  as  he  made  his 
sunshine  of  youth,  stand  in  the  place 
of  all  the  real  foundations  of  national 
joy  and  prosperity.  Generations  of 
such  as  Angelo  had  blossomed  and 
degenerated  on  the  same  soil.  How 
then  was  Angelo  to  blame  ? 


Felicita.—Part  T.  [Aug. 

Perhaps  Felicia's  cogitations  were 
neither  so  distinct  nor  so  abstract, 
for  Angelo  Peruzzi  was  much  more 
present  to  her  thoughts,  and  more 
immediately  interesting,  than  any 
vision  of  Italy ;  still  they  ran  in  this 
channel,  and  perhaps  she  was  not 
sorry  to  find  such  excuses  for  her 
cousin.  However,  heated  and  agi- 
tated as  she  was  by  the  conversation 
which  had  just  ended,  she  was  glad 
to  find  her  usual  refuge  from  herself 
at  her  window,  where  the  wind  re- 
freshed her  pleasantly,  though  it 
was  now  nearly  the  end  of  October, 
and  not  so  warm  as  it  had  been. 
It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  moon- 
light had  a  picturesque  effect  on  the 
Via  Giugnio.  Her  eyes  were  caught 
irresistibly  by  the  irregular  line  of 
house-tops,  the  broad  white  lights  and 
impenetrable  depths  of  shadow,  where 
here  and  there  a  cluster  of  windows 
shone  like  molten  silver,  and  on 
either  side  of  them  the  high  opposite 
houses  blotted  out  the  line,  and  left 
but  a  tall  dark  blank  of  wall,  mys- 
terious and  gloomy  in  the  shade. 
Presently  Felicia's  observation  was 
attracted  by  something  more  imme- 
diately interesting ;  her  eyes  turned 
involuntarily  to  the  house  opposite 
which  she  had  watched  so  often,  but 
from  which  her  cousin's  tale,  if  she 
had  been  perfectly  mistress  of  her- 
self, would  have  turned  her  eyes  now. 
At  the  opposite  window,  almost  on 
a  level  with  her  own,  was  a  little 
white  figure  unrecognisable  in  the 
darkness,  for  the  high  roof  of  the 
opposite  house  kept  Madame  Peruz- 
zi's  habitation  in  complete  shadow. 
This  little  figure,  whoever  it  might 
be,  found  out  Felicia  shortly  after 
Felicia  discovered  it,  and  straight- 
way began  to  make  signals  and 
telegraphic  gestures  across  the  street, 
waving  a  tiny  hand  out  of  a  wide 
white  sleeve,  nodding  a  little  head, 
and  making-  every  demonstration  of 
friendship  possible  at  the  distance. 
Dismayed,  astonished,  and  perhaps 
not  without  a  more  particular  pang, 
Felicia  retired  from  the  window. 
Her  first  idea  was  that  she  had  been 
taken  for  Angelo,  and  a  flush  of  indig- 
nation and  pain,  too  strong  for  her 
control,  overpowered  her  at  the 
thought ;  but  when  she  sat  down 
with  her  brow  and  her  heart  alike 
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throbbing  to  think  it  over,  Felicia 
grew  calmer.  It  must,  after  all,  have 
been  herself,  and  she  alone,  for  whom 
these  salutations  were  intended. 
Angelo's  room  was  at  the  other  side 
of  "the  house ;  Angelo  must  have 
spoken  to  his  heiress  of  his  cousin. 
Felicia's  vexation  and  pain  subsided 
gradually.  She  saw  herself,  however, 
in  a  strangely  embarrassing  confi- 
dential position  between  two  people 
whose  incipient  relations  to  each 
other  affronted  her  own  self-regard  as 
much  as  they  offended  her  judgment ; 
she  felt  herself  involved  in  a  clan- 
destine correspondence,  which  most 
likely,  because  her  heart  and  her  own 
affections  were  engaged  in  prevent- 
ing it,  her  girlish  pride  and  honour 
would  move  her  to  encourage.  What 
could  she  do  ?  Felicia  pressed  her 
hands  against  her  hot  forehead, 
which  throbbed  and  beat  to  their 
touch,  and  with  growing  pain  and 
perplexity  confused  her  brain  and 
heart  with  thinking.  Ayoungwoman, 
a  very  young  girl,  an  Englishwoman, 
who  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
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fall  into  this  snare,  was  the  little 
stranger  who  had  just  made  these 
eager  salutations  to  her  at  the  win- 
dow. But  if  she  undeceived  this 
almost  child,  if  she  did  what  real 
honour  and  duty  demanded  of  her, 
the  forlorn  young  creature  trembled 
at  the  interpretation  which  might  be 
put  upon  her  conduct.  They  would 
say  she  did  it  because  she  herself 
loved  Angelo  ;  they  would  say  it  was 
jealousy,  self-interest  —  things  that 
her  face  and  her  heart  burned  to 
think  of.  What  could  she  do  1— 
suffer  the  whole  to  go  on,  and  "  sacri- 
fice herself,"  and,  to  save  her  own 
pride,  connive  at  the  future  misery 
of  all  parties  1  Felicia  lifted  her  face 
from  between  her  hands,  and  put  out 
her  light,  and  crept  softly  to  rest  in 
the  dark,  as  if  thus  she  could  escape 
from  her  own  sight  and  thoughts. 
She  had  seen  by  a  sudden  prophetic 
intuition  what  was  coming  upon  her ; 
but  as  yet,  thank  heaven,  there  waj3  a 
little  breathing-time.  The  moment 
when  she  was  called  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter  was  not  yet  come. 
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IT  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  people  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  more  than  once  referred,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  excite  a  lively 
interest,  to  a  manuscript  volume 
written  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair. 
Being  an  account  of  the  affair  of 
"  the  fifteen "  by  one  who  took  an 
active  share  in  it,  expectations  of 
instruction  and  interest  might  natu- 
rally be  embarked  in  such  a  produc- 
tion, even  though  it  were  not  thus 
recommended,  and  came  from  the  pen 
of  a  stupid  instead  of  a  very  clever 
man.  Scott,  indeed,  entertained  the 
idea  of  publishing  the  book,  and  was 
restrained,  not  by  any  fear  that  it 
would  lack  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  by  certain  misgivings 
about  the  propriety  of  letting  loose 
so  acerb  and  spiteful  an  attack  on 
many  men  whose  grandchildren  were 
alive.  He  wrote  an  introductory 
notice  to  the  work,  which  begins  as 
if  it  were  intended  for  the  press,  but 
ends  with  the  following  paragraph, 
which  shows  that  intention  to  have 
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been  abandoned  :  "  The  following 
memoirs  are  written  with  great 
talent  and  peculiar  satirical  energy. 
They  are  intended  as  a  justification 
of  the  author's  own  conduct,  but 
are  more  successful  in  fixing  a  charge 
of  folly  and  villany  upon  that  of 
others  than  in  exculpating  his  own. 
They  will  be  a  precious  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  historical  scandal,  should 
they  ever  be  made  public.  The  ori- 
ginal memoirs,  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  author,  are  in  the  library  at 
Dysart.  But  there  are  other  tran- 
scripts in  private  collections,  though 
some,  I  understand,  have  been  de- 
stroyed to  gratify  those  whose  ances- 
tors fall  under  the  lash  of  the  Master. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  style,  which 
is  at  first  not  even  grammatical,  be- 
comes disengaged,  correct,  and  spirit- 
ed in  the  course  of  composition." 

These  mysterious  Memoirs,  with 
Sir  Walter's  Introduction,  are  now 
before  us  in  a  handsomely-printed 
volume,  for  which  the  reader  will  in 
vain  search  the  advertisements  of  the 
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publisher,  or  the  shelves  of  the  cir- 
culating library.  The  best  way,  per- 
haps, of  concealing  a  thing  in  print 
at  the  present  day,  is  to  put  it  into  a 
blue  book,  and  have  it  "  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty."  A  method 
of  accomplishing  a  reserved  privacy 
approaching,  but  not  reaching,  such 
concealment,  is  to  print  a  work  for  a 
select  book-club — a  practice  which 
we  must  by  no  means  be  held  as  con- 
demning. It  furnishes  many  a  book 
of  interest  and  instruction  to  the 
limited  circle  who  can  appreciate  that 
interest  and  instruction ;  and  if  a 
wider  circle  demand  it,  there  is  seldom 
anything  to  prevent  the  work  from 
being  published  to  them.  The  Mas- 
ter's Memoirs  have  been  printed  by 
a  club,  of  which  the  small  number 
predicates  stringent  selectness — the 
number  of  copies  brought  into  exist- 
ence is,  we  believe,  precisely  seventy- 
five.  It  often  damps  the  ardour  of 
the  critic,  who  must  write  upon  the 
most  prominent  book  of  the  day,  to 
remember  that  it  has  been  already 
perused  by  every  reader  of  his  re- 
view ;  that  all  have  anticipated  him 
in  their  private  criticisms,  and  that 
he  is,  on  that  account,  preaching  to 
an  impatient  and  intolerant  audience. 
In  gathering  a  few  characteristic 
flowers  from  the  garden  of  the  Mas- 
ter's Narrative,  we  run  no  risk  of  en- 
countering this  cause  of  weariness, 
whatever  the  reader  may  think  of 
the .  inherent  merit  of  what  we  set 
before  him. 

The  Master  was  a  scholar — such  as 
were  made,  in  those  days,  of  well- 
born Scotsmen,  partly  by  home,  and 
partly  by  Continental  education  : 
they  had  not  the  precise  learning 
communicated  by  the  English  uni- 
versities, but  what  they  had  was  ex- 
tensive and  serviceable.  His  Me- 
moirs are  full  of  classical  metaphors, 
allusions,  and  quotations.  He  had 
genius,  but  it  ran  to  waste,  or  worse, 
for  it  was  ever  driven  about  by  the 
influence  of  a  restless,  scheming,  in- 
subordinate disposition.  Within  his 
own  sphere,  he  was  a  sort  of  Shaftes- 
bury  in  capacity,  intrigue,  and  vola- 
tility—  but  there  was  a  touch  of 
ferocity  in  his  blood,  coming  out  in 
acts  of  sanguinary  violence,  which 
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were  apart  from  the  sphere  of  the 
intriguing  chancellor,  and  are  indeed 
more  in  character  with  the  Ruthvens 
and  Bothwells  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, than  with  an  officer  in  Marl- 
borough's  wars. 

A  character  such  as  this  was  natu- 
rally surrounded  by  many  vivid  at- 
tractions to  the  greatest  and  the 
most  real  of  romancers,  but  we  do 
not  find  the  Master  in  bodily  shape 
among  Sir  Walter's  characters.  One 
might  fancy  his  fierce  impetuosity  in 
Fergus  M'lvor,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments and  subtle  malice  in  Rashleigh 
Osbaldiston  ;  but  Scott  was  too  great 
an  artist  to  copy  in  a  full-length  por- 
trait from  real  life,  and  so  disarrange 
the  nice  adjustment  of  his  grouping. 
He  showed  his  interest  in  the  matter 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  book 
now  before  us,  but  in  presenting,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  Roxbur  h 
Club,  the  official  record  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  Master's  career— his 
trial  before  a  court-martial  for  the 
slaughter  of  two  brothers,  members  of 
the  distinguished  house  of  Shaw  of 
Greenock.  There  were  three  of  these 
Shaws  in  the  army  of  Maryborough 
— one  died  of  honourable  wounds  in 
a  siege,  the  other  two  were  slain  by 
the  Master,  their  brother  officer. 

The  cause  of  this  tragedy  was  a 
charge  by  Shaw  which  no  soldier 
can  endure  with  equanimity.  At 
the  battle  of  Wynendaal  he1  was 
heard  calling  out  in  an  admonitory 
and  imperious  voice  to  the  Master, 
his  superior  officer.  He  afterwards 
said  publicly  that  his  reason  for  call- 
ing out  was,  because  the  Master  bent 
or  "  ducked "  to  escape  the  balls. 
The  Master  sent  him  a  challenge ; 
but  Shavr  postponed  a  meeting  till 
after  he  should  visit  his  brother,  who 
had  been  mortally  wounded  before 
Lille,  and  expressed  a  disinclination 
to  a  duel  unless  it  were  forced  upon 
him,  referring  to  a  resolution  which 
he  had  adopted  apparently  on  ac- 
count of  some  fatal  affair  in  which 
he  had  been  previously  engaged. 
The  Master,  infuriated,  sought  him 
out  immediately.  A  soldier  saw  them 
together,  the  Master  striking  Shaw 
over  the  head — swords  drawn,  and 
Shaw's  sword  bent  and  useless  be- 
fore he  was  despatched.  The  elder 
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brother,  Captain  Shaw,  it  appears, 
charged  the  Master  with  having 
sheathed  himself  in  a  sort  of  paper 
breastplate  which  turned  the  point 
of  the  sword  —  an  odd  and  not 
very  practicable-looking  expedient, 
though  Xenophon  tells  us  of  linen 
theoraxes  or  breastplates  among  the 
Greeks.  He  spoke  openly,  too,  of 
the  probability  that  the  Master 
would  murder  him  also.  Sinclair 
rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
and  held  fierce  controversy  with  his 
victim.  He  was  heard  to  say  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  risk  of  injuring 
others  standing  near,  he  would  shoot 
him  there.  The  words  were  no  sooner 
out  of  his  mouth  than  he  fired,  and 
the  other  brother  fell  dead  from  his 
horse.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "  Both 
these  rencounters,  as  they  are 
called,  were  conducted  without  se- 
conds, and  would  now  scarcely  be 
thought  to  come  within  the  forms 
demanded  by  the  modern  rules  of 
honour,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  shocked  the  British  officers  of 
the  period,  or  to  have  given  much 
scandal  to  Maryborough/'  The  sen- 
tence of  the  court  was  death,  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy.  The  re- 
maining brother  strongly  pressed 
Marlborough  to  refuse  this  recom- 
mendation. The  duke  took  the 
matter  with  his  usual  lofty  calmness, 
and  in  a  letter,  without  a  word  of  in- 
dignation or  sympathy,  said  to  Sir 
John,  "  I  was  so  much  concerned, 
that  I  would  not  venture  so  far  as 
has  been  practised  in  the  army  on 
the  like  occasion,  without  first  con- 
sulting and  hearing  the  advice  of  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general."  In 
the  end  it  was  found  that  the  mercy 
recommended  could  not  be  shown. 
The  Master,  however,  escaped  by 
fleet  riding.  A  traditionary  anec- 
dote describes  him  as  encountering 
a  startling  reminiscence  of  these 
events  in  after  life,  when  he  was 
revisiting  his  native  country  in  dis- 
guise. He  wanted  a  swift-running 
footman — a  valuable  commodity  in 
those  days  of  slow  coaches  and  bad 
roads.  An  aspirant  to  the  office, 
who  did  not  identify  his  formidable 
interrogator,  when  questioned  on 
his  qualifications,  by  way  of  refer- 
ring to  an  example  of  his  prowess  on 
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a  notorious  occasion,  said  he  had 
kept  up  with  the  Master  of  Sinclair's 
horse  when  he  fled  for  his  life  after 
the  murder  of  the  Shaws.  The 
Master  is  said  to  have  dropped  down 
in  a  fit ;  but,  by  his  own  account, 
neither  this  nor  anything  else  pressed 
very  heavy  on  his  conscience.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  narrative, 
he  says  that  the  cause  of  all  his  suf- 
ferings was  the  perseverance  of  his 
ancestors  and  himself  in  serving  the 
royal  family  faithfully  though  hon- 
estly, and  that  the  ungracious  re- 
ward he  met  with  "  was  too  much  to 
make  any  man  hang  himself" — an 
odd  effect  of  excessive  ill-usage.  "  I 
vow  to  God,"  he  continues,  "  I  am 
not  sensible  as  yet,  nor  was  I  then, 
of  any  other  crime  except  this  of  my 
original  sin  ;  for  I  hope  it  is  not  that 
of  my  having  on  all  occasions  pro- 
fessed ane  unbounded  zeal  for  my 
poor  country,  which  I  defy  man  and 
the  devil,  and  both  their  aides-de- 
camp and  agents,  to  make  out  that 
I  have  not  kept  strictly  up  to  in  all 
the  course  of  my  life." 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  man 
who  occupied  his  leisure,  and,  as  it 
seems,  his  desponding  heart,  in  writ- 
ing a  narrative  of  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  a  con- 
siderable share.  The  affair  of  the 
'15  has  a  much  more  important 
place  in  history  than  that  of  the 
45,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  far  less  fruitful  in  romance. 
The  latter,  coming  upon  a  period  of 
profound  tranquillity  and  security, 
passed  with  the  brilliancy  and  also 
the  terrors  of  a  meteor.  It  was 
attended  by  an  amount  of  success 
wonderful  when  compared  with  the 
elements  whence  it  arose ;  while  its 
predecessor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
nearly  as  remarkable  for  failure,  in 
conditions  from  which  success  might 
have  been  legitimately  expected.  A 
desperate  struggle  between  the  two 
great  parties,  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  a  thing  to  be  anticipated, 
for  as  yet  the  stranger  race  had  not  en- 
tered 'into  possession ;  and  although 
they  had  the  technicalities  of  a  mi- 
nute Act  of  Parliament  to  plead  in 
their  favour,  it  might  be  considered 
yet  doubtful  whether  the  country  at 
large  had  acceded  to  the  arrangement. 
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When  the  other  affair  broke  out,  there 
had  been  peaceful  possession  for  thirty 
years.  Adverse  claims  were  almost 
forgotten,  at  least  by  the  most  acute 
and  practical  of  the  English  politi- 
cians, and  the  supporters  of  the  Han- 
over succession  covered  a  wide  enough 
area  to  possess  within  themselves 
both  a  government  party  and  a 
powerful  parliamentary  opposition. 
That  during  the  thirty  years  so  char- 
acterised a  Jacobite  feeling  should 
have  grown  up  in  Scotland  sufficient 
to  frighten  the  empire  by  the  march 
to  Derby,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
in  one  way — by  the  wrongs  and 
insults  encountered  at  the  hand  of 
the  imperial  government,  owing  to 
the  sway  of  rulers  who  were  resolved 
to  overlook,  or  who  could  not  see, 
national  affections  and  idolatries  in 
the  country  which  had  become  one 
with  England  through  the  Union  of 
1707.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  Hanover  succession 
having  survived  the  crisis  of  1715, 
and  having  been  actually  subjected 
to  greater  perils  in  1745. 

But  even  admitting  that  many  of 
the  events  which  created  in  Scotland 
so  protracted  a  Jacobite  nationality 
occurred  in  the  period  between  the 
two  insurrections,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  back  without  wonder  at  the 
complicated  maze  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  through  which  our  present 
settlement  passed  scathless.  The 
first  faint  and  gradual  departure  from 
the  pure  line  of  hereditary  descent  is 
not  in  itself  perhaps  so  remarkable  a 
thing  as  it  seems  at  this  day.  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  principles  like 
those  of  hereditary  succession  were 
better  understood,  and  followed  to 
their  conclusions,  in  former  ages  than 
in  the  present.  Like  all  other  mat- 
ters which  admit  of  a  complex  and 
subtle  development,  the  canons  of 
hereditary  representation  were  refined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  clever 
men  who  improved  on  the  practice  of 
the  day.  It  was  long  ere  it  became 
obvious  that  a  grandson  by  the  eldest 
was  a  nearer  heir  by  pure  hereditary 
descent  than  the  second  son  himself. 
When  the  failure  of  issue  rendered 
necessary  a  retrospect  to  the  descend- 
ants of  some  previous  generation,  it 
did  not  seem  of  much  moment  how 
far  it  went  back;  and  it  was  hard 
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sometimes  to  see  why  a  grandmother's 
descendant,  who  did  not  bear  the 
name,  had  a  preferable  title  to  those 
of  a  great-grandfather  who  did.  The 
wars  of  the  Roses  are  a  bloody  testi- 
mony to  the  incomplete  settlement, 
in  their  age,  of  the  absolute  principles 
of  hereditary  representation. 

The  Eevolution  of  1688  was  of 
course  the  first  ordeal — it  can  scarcely 
be  called  one  of  the  perils — of  the 
Hanover  settlement,  since  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  that  any  of  its  promoters 
imagined  that  they  were  preparing  a 
throne  for  the  descendants  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  of  Bohemia.  That 
that  affair  should  have  passed  off  so 
easily  must  ever  be  a  marvel,  how- 
ever successfully  philosophical  histo- 
rians may  set  forth  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  causes  of  which  it  was 
the  effect.  In  the  production  of  this 
marvellous  effect,  indeed,  some  causes 
operated  of  too  trivial  a  nature  to 
receive  encouraging  comment  from 
philosophical  historians.  Prominent 
among  these — and  so  important  as  a 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  that  but  for 
it  that  great  event  would,  to  all 
human  appearance,  never  have  taken 
place — was  the  fact  that,  down  to 
the  middle  of  June  in  the  year  1688, 
the  Princess  Mary  was  the  heiress  of 
the  British  throne  by  right  of  birth, 
and  was  expected  to  fill  it  by  all  who 
did  not  anticipate  that  a  miracle  would 
be  performed  to  defeat  the  claims  of  a 
heretic  princess,  the  wife  of  the  heretic 
ruler  of  the  United  Provinces.  Her 
husband  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  I. 
It  is  true  that  they  had  no  children, 
but  Mary  was  only  twenty-six  years 
old,  and  the  Princess  Anne  gave 
promise  of  leaving  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. Nor  was  this  state  of  mat- 
ters much  altered  by  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  King  James.  The  warming- 
pan  story  made  matters  the  same  as 
if  no  son  had  been  born  :  the  story  of 
a  spurious  offspring  was  firmly  be- 
lieved. Perhaps  there  were  states- 
men who,  knowing  the  contrary, 
propagated  this  belief  for  their  own 
ends.  But  it  would  be  as  preposter- 
ous now  to  maintain  that  the  charge 
was  true,  as  to  maintain  that  the 
nation  at  large  did  not  believe  that 
goody  Wilks  had  smuggled  in  at 
a  side-door  the  babe  passed  off  as 
a  royal  infant.  Now,  inasmuch  as 
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to  the  Roman  Catholics  this  infant 
was  the  embodied  miracle  of  their 
prayers,  he  was  to  the  Protestant 
public  the  "  Pretender "  which  he 
was  afterwards  designated  in  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Thus  the  birth  of  a 
prince  did  not  injure  the  Princess 
Mary's  claims  to  the  succession,  and 
only  tended  to  justify  the  policy  of 
letting  her  fill  the  throne  before  her 
time.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Revo- 
lution could  not  have  been  carried — 
at  least  without  a  civil  war — but  for 
the  warming-pan  story ;  and  so  it 
was  that  a  foolish  lie  removed  the 
first  great  impediment  to  the  present 
settlement.  The  succession  to  the 
crown  did  not  then  appear  to  be 
changed;  its  course  was  only  slightly 
anticipated,  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  expect  a  fundamental  departure 
from  the  reigning  line.  Mary,  it  is  true, 
had  no  offspring,  but  she  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old ;  and  even  should 
she  remain  childless,  there  was  her 
sister  Anne,  the  mother  of  many 
children.  When  Mary  died,  it  mat- 
tered little  that  her  husband  should 
remain  trustee  for  those  who  were  to 
come.  The  next  ordeal  of  peril  came 
with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  last  of  the  children  of 
Anne.  The  fate  of  that  family  makes 
every  one  who  reads  pause  and  reflect 
on  so  sad  and  strange  a  memorial  of 
the  wonderful  ways  of  Providence. 
We  speak  of  the  children  of  poverty 
dying  early  from  neglected  ventila- 
tion and  insalubrious  food ;  and  here 
were  seventeen  princely  children, 
each  an  additional  pledge  for  the 
tranquillity  of  a  mighty  empire,  and 
one  after  the  other  each  consigned 
to  the  tomb — 

"Pallida  mors  fequo  pulsat  pede  paupe- 

rum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres." 

After  this  last  hope  had  departed, 
the  English  Parliament  set  about, 
like  thorough  men  of  business,  to  find 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  made  their 
selection  of  a  royal  family  as  dispas- 
sionately as  if  they  were  selecting  a 
chairman  of  committee.  The  many 
descendants  of  Charles  I.'s  daughter 
— they  now  amounted  to  about  thirty 
or  forty,  seated  on  divers  European 
thrones,  great  and  small — were  pass- 
ed over,  and  for  sufficient  reasons  the 
choice  fell  on  a  family  almost  un- 
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known  to  Britain,  since  she  wlio  con- 
nected it  with  the  old  royal  family — 
the  daughter  of  the  Scottish  James- — 
had  departed  nearly  a  hundred  years 
before  to  share  the  unhappy  throne 
of  the  Palatinate.  Nor  were  the 
Parliament  content  to  take  the  heirs 
of  this  princess — a  numerous  group 
— in  the  lineal  order  of  succession. 
Passing  over  her  elder  children,  they 
selected,  for  their  Protestantism,  the 
descendants  of  heryoungest  daughter. 
This  remarkable  piece  of  legislation, 
the  Act  of  Succession,  in  virtue  of 
which  our  gracious  Queen  now  worth- 
ily occupies  the  throne,  caused  won- 
derfully little  discussion  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  found  an  unexpected 
enemy  elsewhere.  Scotland  had  not 
been  consulted  in  the  choice  of  a  sov- 
ereign, and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
thatT  she  would  with  becoming  do- 
cility follow  England  step  by  step 
through  that  labyrinthine  genealogi- 
cal path  which  led  to  the  feet  of  the 
Electress  Sophia.  But  Scotland,  in 
the  matter  of  Darien  and  other 
things,  had  run  up  a  score  of  grievous 
injuries  from  her  powerful  neighbour, 
and  she  vowed,  in  shape  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  until  these  were  re- 
dressed the  prince  who  might  be 
sovereign  of  England  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  the  sovereignty  of  Scot- 
land. This  was  the  great  peril  of 
the  Hanover  settlement,  for  both  na- 
tions armed  themselves  and  raised 
troops,  and  a  war  between  them 
seemed  inevitable — a  war  in  which 
the  Jacobite  interest  in  England 
might  with  good  grace  side  with  the 
Scots.  It  was  not  until  the  pro- 
tracted and  perilous  negotiations, 
and  the  still  more  protracted  and 
perilous  debates  in  the  two  legisla- 
tures, were  crowned  by  the  Union, 
that  this  peril  was  averted. 

At  the  point  which  our  history 
reaches,  eight  years  afterwards,  we 
would,  if  we  read  it  for  the  first  time 
like  a  new  novel,  be  prepared  to  see 
the  Stewarts'  cause  triumphant,  or  ex- 
cluded only  by  a  desperate  struggle. 
The  old  warming-pan  story  had  (Bed 
the  natural  death  of  popular  fallacies. 
No  one  doubted  that  the  boy  left  by 
James  II.  when  he  died  in  exile  was 
his  son,  though  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  legislature  still  to  call  him  the 
Pretender  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 
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The  venerable  Electress  Sophia,  the 
daughter  of  a  British  princess,  whose 
mother  had  talked  to  her  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  own  native  land,  and  had, 
indeed,  in  her  days  of  adversity,  gone 
back,  and  occupied  a  house  in  Drury 
Lane,  was  dead,  and  the  parliament- 
ary line  of  succession  had  gone  a  step 
still  farther  away  from  the  genealogi- 
cal. Queen  Anne,  with  all  her  devo- 
tion to  the  Church  of  England,  had 
a  secret  favour — surely  a  natural  one 
— for  her  brother's  family  ;  and  acute 
statesmen,  such  as  St  John  and  Go- 
dolphin,  had  calculated  on  the  restor- 
ation of  the  exiled  house  as  so  pro- 
bable that  they  had  carefully  estab- 
lished an  interest  there,  and  were 
ready  to  serve  it  with  all  becoming 
fidelity  when  the  proper  time  came. 

But  most  unexpectedly  to  those 
who,  as  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
day,  should  have  known  the  public 
feeling  best,  the  fact  came  to  be 
apparent  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, with  but  few  exceptions,  liked 
the  Hanover  succession.  Had  the 
earlier  monarchs  of  the  race  been 
better  versed  in  British  feeling,  or 
better  advised,  there  would  have  been 
no  insurrections  to  break  in  upon 
the  popularity  of  the  settlement. 
But  George  I.,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  a  little  despotic  court,  had  pro- 
bably less  notion  of  constitutional 
liberty  even  than  the  expelled  Stew- 
arts. He  was  naturally  and  by 
training  a  despot.  But  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  handling  of  different 
institutions,  and  consequently  was 
not  so  able  as  the  Stewarts  to  work 
the  British  system  of  government  to 
despotic  ends.  It  was  like  setting  a 
general  officer  to  command  a  fleet, 
or  an  admiral  to  command  an  army. 
With  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to 
be  absolute,  the  misplaced  leader 
would  blunder  in  the  tactics  and 
mishandle  the  material.  In  one 
thing,  however,  George  I.  succeeded : 
it  was  in  treating  all  those  who  did 
not  side  with  the  Court— the  Opposi- 
tion, in  short— as  enemies,  if  not  trai- 
tors. Fortunately  for  his  own  peace, 
as  well  as  the  fortune  of  many  emi- 
nent statesmen,  he  knew  not  how 
many  of  his  most  trusted  advisers  had 
been  making  terms  with  the  Court 
of  St  Gennains.  But  those  whom 
he  saw  in  the  position  of  palpable  op- 
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position  he  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  drive  into  the  position  of 
rebels,  and  with  some  he  was  suc- 
cessful. The  motives  of  men  driven 
to  such  a  course  by  irritated  van- 
ity or  disappointed  ambition  are 
neither  noble  nor  good.  But  the 
world  is  the  world — "  the  blood  will 
follow  where  the  pincers  tear,"  and 
the  early  Hanoverian  governments 
made  their  own  enemies.  In  the 
contest  thus  created,  personal  char- 
acteristics are  more  interesting  than 
events,  and  the  chief  spirit  of  the 
Master  of  Sinclair's  book  is  in  its 
personal  sketches — the  sketches  of  a 
pencil  deeply  dipped  in  gall.  With 
all  his  crimes  upon  his  head,  how- 
ever, he  was  better  entitled  than 
many  others  to  speak  out.  Whether 
it  was  pure  choice  or  dire  necessity 
that  sent  him  into  the  insurgent 
camp,  he  was  a  member  of  a  stanch 
Jacobite  house,  and  had  a  legitimate 
right  to  profess  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  exiles.  The  only  full  personal 
narrative  of  the  '15  heretofore  re- 
lied on  came  from  a  far  more  polluted 
pen — that  of  a  perfidious  priest,  who 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  army — 
preached  to  it  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  the  sacrilege  of  touching 
the  Lord's  anointed  ;  then  at  the 
end  turned,  and  gave  evidence  against 
those  who  were  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, saying  it  was  an  atonement  for 
his  sins  in  having  countenanced  the 
unnatural  rebellion  against  the  happy 
constitution  and  settlement ; — such 
is  a  brief  but  sufficient  account  of 
the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the 
late  Rebellion,  with  original  Papers 
and  Characters  of  the  principal  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  concerned  in  it, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Robert  Patten." 

To  return  to  the  Master — his 
characters  are  varied,  but  chiefly, 
as  we  have  hinted,  of  a  dusky 
hue.  In  this  as  in  other  insur- 
rections are  to  be  found  the  innumer- 
able grades  of  character  and  conduct 
that  can  find  room  between  two  very 
far  distant  extremes.  At  the  ex- 
treme right  we  find  the  real  honest 
devotees — the  men  to  whom  their 
cause  is  a  religion,  for  which  they  are 
embarked  in  a  crusade — who  count 
it  little  less  than  profanation  to  cal- 
culate results,  but  love  the  cause  all 
the  better  for  its  hopelessness.  From 
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the  beginning  they  have  laid  their 
account  with  death,  and  what  to 
them  is  far  worse  than  death— the 
downfall  of  an  ancient  house,  and  the 
scattering  of  their  ruined  offspring 
over  the  earth. 

On  the  extreme  left  again  we  have 
those  who  have  coolly  calculated  up- 
on the  outbreak,  with  all  its  cala- 
mities to  friend  and  foe,  as  a  scheme 
of  personal  aggrandisement,  and  have 
wilfully  fed  the  Hames  of  honest 
enthusiasm  to  serve  their  own  base 
ends,  providing  in  the  mean  time  for 
their  ultimate  safety,  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  insurrectionary  la- 
bours framing  little  counter-schemes 
of  treachery  for  profiting  by  the  de- 
feat of  their  machinations  and  the 
ruin  of  their  followers.  History — 
British  history,  at  least — has  very 
few  such  men,  but  among  their  small 
number  must  be  counted  Mar,  the 
great  author  of  the  insurrection,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  representative 
of  an  old  heroic  house.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  most  successful 
working  agents  in  carrying  that 
Union,  from  which  he  afterwards 
spoke  of  relieving  his  countrymen  as 
from  a  degrading  bargain,  in  which 
they  had  been  sold  to  an  enemy. 
He  promoted  an  association  among 
the  Highland  chiefs  for  the  protec- 
tion and  promotion  of  the  Hanover 
succession,  boasting  that  they  were 
at  his  disposal  for  this  acceptable 
end.  He  offered  his  services  with 
the  most  profuse  adulation  to  the 
new  king,  who  treated  him  with  im- 
prudent scorn ;  and  it  was  after  all 
this  that  he  raised  his  standard  at 
Braemar,  and  spoke  in  their  own 
spirit  of  brave  enthusiasm  to  the 
brave  enthusiasts  who  gathered  round 
it.  He  provided  carefully  for  his  pre- 
sent safety,  and  in  his  long  exile 
made  many  an  abject  offer  of  services, 
and  many  a  vain  effort  to  be  restored 
to  the  favour  of  the  Government. 
The  Master  seems  to  have  considered 
it  his  great  mission  to  exhibit  this 
man's  character  in  all  its  attributes  of 
odiousness ;  and  the  unwearied  relent- 
less zeal  wherewith  he  pursues  this 
task  reminds  one,  by  the  associa- 
tion of  contrariety,  of  the  gilding  the 
refined  gold  and  the  painting  of  the 
lily.  Mar  was  deformed  in  person, 
as  one  may  see  in  the  general  set 
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of  his  dubious  countenance,  though 
courtly  painters  have  evaded  the  de- 
fect. The  Master,  of  course,  does  not 
fail  to  make  the  best  of  this  misfor- 
tune, which,  he  says,  was  inherited 
from  his  mother,  the  countess.  "  He 
profited  nothing  by  her  but  the 
hump  he  has  got  on  his  back,  and 
her  dissolute,  malicious,  meddling 
spirit."  We  are  now  fairly  started 
with  Mar  and  his  merits,  and  we  get 
on  in  this  fashion  :  "  Having  no 
obligations  to  nature,  and  so  few  to 
his  father  and  mother,  and  none  but 
that  of  debt  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
so  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  any- 
thing, he  seemed  to  think  himself 
in  a  state  of  war  with  the  whole  ; 
for  it  has  often  been  observed  that 
those  who  are  born  with  such  na- 
tural defects,  used  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  Nature  by  doing  her  as 
little  honour  as  she  has  done  them  ; 
which  I  believe  the  reason  for  that 
Lacedemonian  law  for  destroying 
these  monstrous  productions  the 
moment  they  were  born.  His  ori- 
ginal sin  both  by  his  father  and 
mother  giving  him  as  small  title  to 
honour  as  estate,  he  soon  gave  him- 
self up  as  by  instinct  to  his  hereditary 
and  natural  penchant — villany  and 
lying.  The  first  act  of  hostility  he 
committed  was  defrauding  of  his 
creditors."  And  here  we  have  some 
details  of  private  matters  not,  if  true, 
very  honourable  to  him,  until  he 
emerges  into  more  illustrious  feats  in 
private  life.  The  Master,  it  will  be 
observed,  in  this  sketch,  follows  the 
method  of  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
and  the  popular  lives  of  eminent 
malefactors,  where  the  first  symp- 
toms of  an  evil  disposition,  displayed 
in  domestic  life  or  private  society, 
afterwards  expand  into  more  conspi- 
cuous and  public  criminality.  "  As 
he  grew  older,"  says  the  Master, 
following  these  models,  "  his  inherent 
villany  and  his  interested  ambition 
grew  with  him  ;  he  soon  found  that 
when  he  had  done  his  best,  the  small 
matter  he  could  pilfer  from  his  credi- 
tors was  but  a  trifle  to  his  extrava- 
gance. He  abandoned  himself  to 
the  Court,  and  declared  war  against 
his  country.  He  truckled  as  an  un- 
derling till  the  Union,  at  which  time 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  to  which  it  was  not  the 
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interest  or  influence  he  had  in  his 
country,  or  the  least  good  quality, 
recommended  him  to  the  English 
Court,  but  the  hardy  disposition  they 
found  in  him  to  ruin  and  betray  his 
country."  Then  again  follow  de- 
tails which  somewhat  interrupt  the 
torrent  of  the  Master's  savage  abuse. 
We  pass  over  the  specific  services 
which  Mar  performed  for  England,  and 
against  his  country,  as  we  are  told, 
in  carrying  the  Union,  and  content 
ourselves  with  the  Master's  pithy 
general  opinion  both  of  the  measure 
and  the  man. 

"  It  is  demonstrable  that  his  only 
and  great  quality  was  that  of  under- 
mining his  country,  and  committing 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
treacherously,  for  a  piece  of  money, 
betraying  it ;  the  blackest  and  at- 
trociousest  of  crimes,  never  to  be 
forgiven  by  God  Almighty,  and  I 
think  ought  never  to  be  forgiven, 
and  impossible  to  be  forgot,  by  men  ; 
for  no  day  has  passed  since  the 
making  of  that  dismal  Union  that 
we  have  not  found  the  sad  effects  of 
it.  And  to  show  he  never  repented 
so  long  as  he  received  the  least  part 
of  the  reward  of  his  fratricide,  at 
the  time  of  the  pretended  invasion 
he  was  the  great  promoter  in  bring- 
ing up  to  London,  in  triumph,  those 
of  the  best  families  of  his  country." 

After  this  fashion  the  Master  gives 
the  story,  with  comments,  of  the 
Earl's  progress  from  the  Union  to 
the  insurrection  which  he  instigated 
and  headed.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  may  be  found  in  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  a  crooked  mind.  It  has 
often  been  hinted  that  the  Earl's  mar- 
riage, just  before  Queen  Anne's  death, 
to  a  daughter  of  a  great  Whig  house, 
was  one  of  his  strokes  of  policy  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest with  the  Hanover  party.  But 
the  Master  stands  alone  in  his  way  of 
giving  voice  to  the  supposition,  and 
shows  on  the  occasion  a  facility  in 
using  the  slang  of  the  cock-pit  and 
the  race-course  not  often  to  be  found 
in  print,  at  least  in  the  last  century. 
After  referring  to  the  servile  but  un- 
accepted offer  of  his  services  to  King 
George,  the  narrator  says: — "Be- 
sides this  letter  to  King  George,  he 
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made  use  of  another  precaution,  which 
was  marrying  an  English  lady  some 
time  before,  whose  family  interest  he 
was  in  hope  might  keep  him  in  place 
to  reconcile  the  Whigs  to  him,  and  at 
least  get  him  of  the  ready  to  keep  up 
his  credit  for  some  time,  in  case  the 
Queen  should  happen  to  die,  which  all 
foresaw,  and  he  sent  off  grazing.  To 
bring  that  about,  as  I  am  told,  he 
was  forced  to  give  her  in  jointure  all 
that  was  called  his  estate.  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  he  cheated  her, 
by  pretending  to  give  her  what  was 
not  in  his  own  name,  and  if  so,  not 
his  own ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  it  was  not 
his  own,  it  was  cheating  his  son  and 
family."  His  wife  was  the  Lady 
Frances  Pierrepoint,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Kingston.  She  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  strange  destiny,  for 
Mar's  brother,  Erskine  of  Grange, 
notorious  for  having  kept  his  own 
wife  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  distant 
Hebrides,  had  put  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  legal  means  for  conveying 
Lady  Mar  to  Scotland  as  an  insane 
woman.  How  she  would  have  been 
dealt  with  we  may  infer  from  his 
treatment  of  Lady  Grange,  and  his 
vindication  of  it  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  no  means  of  properly 
treating  insane  people  in  Scotland. 
The  Countess's  sister,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  rescued  her  with  a  chief- 
justice's  warrant,  just  before  she  was 
taken  across  the  Border.  The  ori- 
ginal cause  of  Lady  Grange's  abduc- 
tion was,  that  she  knew  some  dark 
secrets  passing  between  Mar  in  exile 
and  her  husband,  who,  by  audacious 
and  vigilant  hypocrisy,  kept  himself 
on  a  slippery  steep  as  a  sound  Whig 
and  Presbyterian.  The  plot  against 
the  Countess  seems  to  have  had  a  more 
purely  sordid  reference  to  reversion- 
ary interests  in  house  property.* 

But  this  is  digression.  Let  us  come 
back  to  the  Master,  where  we  find 
him  exhibiting  the  Earl  ignomini- 
ously  repulsed  from  the  Court,  and 
turning  his  path  northwards. 

"  But  these  precautions  and  submis- 
sions did  not  serve  his  turn,  being  so 
odious  to  the  English  Ministry  who  had 
so  long  known  him,  and  the  same  who 
had  employed  him  formerly  —  who 
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treated  him  as  those  who  make  use  of 
poison  do  a  venomous  monster — after 
squeezing,  as  they  thought,  the  poison  out 
of  him,  threw  him  away,  having  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  him,  and  imagining  him 
sufficiently  recompensed  for  betraying 
his  country.  Finding  himself  in  a  most 
despicable  condition,  and  that  there  was 
no  mercy  to  be  expected  for  him  either 
from  the  Court  or  his  creditors,  of 
which  there  was  no  want  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  London,  ....  thus  reason- 
ably looking  on  himself  as  one  detested 
and  abhorred  by  all  mankind,  he  could 
not  pardon  his  country  and  countrymen 
the  evils  which  he  himself  had  done 
them,  and  imagined  their  hatred  pro- 
portioned to  his  villauy,  and  supposed 
they'd  spare  him  on  no  occasion  if  he 
did  not  hasten  to  prevent  them.  On 
these  considerations  did  he  double  his 
diligence,  and  resolve  to  strike  the  iron 
while  hot.  Having  no  other  game  to 
play — knowing  that  the  mobs  and  broils 
in  England  had  roused  the  Scots  Tories, 
who  were  very  attentive  to  all  that 
passed  there,  which,  according  to  their 
laudable  custom,  they  magnified  to  cheat 
themselves — he  did  not  know  how  far, 
with  his  management  and  making  use  of 
so  favourable  a  conjunction,  he  might 
work  them  up  before  things  turned  stale, 
and  while  their  spirits  were  in  a  ferment : 
if,  by  the  force  of  lying,  and  making  them 
believe  he  was  trusted  by  the  English 
Jacobites  and  the  King,  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  raising  them — no  matter  what 
came  of  it — he  should  lose  nothing, 
not  so  much  as  a  reputation."* 

We  are  tempted  to  cull  one  other 
little  flower  of  rhetoric  from  this 
garden  ;  it  comes  in  just  after  Mar 
is  represented  as  having  acted  a  no- 
ble part  in  refusing  to  countenance  a 
capitulation  after  all  seemed  lost. 
Mar  only  gets  credit  for  having  ne- 
gotiated privately  for  himself,  and 
ascertained  that  he  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  any  indemnity.  Hence, 
when  he  acts  the  high-minded  pa- 
triot who  will  not  dishonour  his 
sacred  cause  by  capitulation,  his 
magnanimity  receives  no  better 
treatment  than  this  :  —  "  But  after 
all  that  scene  of  villanies,  his  whole 
life,  and  the  innumerable  lies  and 
forgeries,  the  impudence  of  such  a 
wretch  as  we  knew  him  and  repre- 
presented  him  to  ourselves,  was  of 
all  things  the  most  insupportable. 
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Nor  did  we  know  what  he  was  not 
capable  of,  after  all  he  had  done,  for 
the  same  impudence  was  a  salve  for 
all  he  could  do."  t 

But  enough,  perhaps,  of  this  kind 
of  matter.  Let  us  give  at  least  one 
instance  to  show  that  the  Master's 
rhetoric  was  not  all  devoted  to  vitu- 
peration. In  the  portion  of  the  in- 
surgent army  which  fled  at  Sheriff- 
muir  fell  the  young  heir  of  the  house 
of  Strathmore— a  youth  of  rare  pro- 
mise, the  object  of  many  eulogies,  not 
the  least  graceful  of  which,  though 
tinged  by  classical  pedantries,  is  this : 
— "  When  he  found  all  turning  their 
backs,  he  seized  the  colours,  and  per- 
suaded fourteen,  or  some  such  num- 
ber, to  stand  by  him  for  some  time, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  enemy's 
fire,  by  which  he  was  wounded  in 
the  belly,  and  going  off,  was  taken 
and  murdered  by  a  dragoon  ;  and  it 
may  be  said,  in  his  fate,  that  a  mill- 
stone crushed  a  brilliant.  He  was  the 
young  man  of  all  I  ever  saw  who  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  perfection, 
and  had  a  just  contempt  of  all  the 
little  lies  and  selfish  tricks  so  ne- 
cessary to  some,  and  so  common 
amongst  us ;  and  his  least  quality 
was,  that  he  was  of  a  noble  ancient 
family,  and  a  man  of  quality.  For- 
tune seems  to  be  invidious  to  those 
of  worth,  since  she  gives  a  long  life 
with  incapacity  to  some,  and  joins  a 
short  life  to  great  merit  in  others. 
Those  whose  life  is  of  any  conse- 
quence fall  early,  and  those  who 
never  will  be  good  for  anything  are 
eternal — either  that  they  appear  to 
be  so,  or  that  comparatively  with  the 
others  they  absolutely  are  so.  Chance 
and  death  agree  in  forgetting  one 
who  is  good  for  nothing."  J 

There  is  no  occasion  for  expending 
pity  on  those  followers  of  Mar  who 
were  to  any  extent  like-minded  with 
himself,  and  led  to  the  enterprise 
either  by  disappointed  ambition  or 
self-interested  calculation.  Nor  is 
pity  the  proper  tribute  to  the  heroic 
zealots  who  accepted  the  cause  with 
all  its  dangers  and  terrors,  unless  in- 
deed that  pity  be  so  mingled  with 
admiration  as  to  lose  its  ordinary 
characteristics.  But  there  was  a 
class — and,  as  it  happened,  the  most 
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valuable  to  his  purposes,  and  there- 
fore to  be  gained  at  all  cost — on  whose 
fate,  sacrificed  as  they  relentlessly 
were  to  selfish  ambition,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reflect  without  deep  com- 
passion. These  were  the  Highland 
clans.  Their  peculiar  institutions 
were  still  fresh  and  vigorous  among 
them  ;  but  these  were  so  different 
from  the  other  institutions  of  the 
empire,  that  the  Celt  was  beginning 
to  stand  helplessly  apart — an  agent 
to  be  gained  and  used  by  any  bold 
speculator.  He  could  easily  have 
been  rendered  a  true  and  faithful 
servant  to  the  new  dynasty ;  he  was 
as  easily  rendered  a  troublesome 
enemy.  Later  events  have  shown 
with  what  honest  fidelity  he  has 
borne  the  hard  and  dangerous  work 
of  our  national  wars.  Peculiarly  he 
was  the  child  which  a  kindly  pater- 
nal government  could  have  trained 
to  all  good  uses.  But  he  found  the 
established  government  harsh,  exact- 
ing, and  suspicious  ;  and  so  he  fell 
a  prey  to  the  tempter  holding  out 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and 
treachery. 

It  infers  no  reproach  to  the  chiefs 
of  clans  to  suppose  that  they  were  as 
free  to  adopt  the  Hanover  cause  as 
that  of  the  Stewarts.  Of  allegiance, 
in  its  modern  acceptation,  they  had 
no  distinct  conception.  They  were, 
indeed,  far  too  great  in  their  own 
eyes  to  be  amenable  to  such  an  obli- 
gation. They  treated  with,  rather 
than  gave  allegiance  to,  governments 
and  dynasties.  If  they  admitted 
themselves  to  be  subsidiary  to  King 
James  or  Queen  Anne,  yet  they  were 
not  exactly  subjects,  but  rather  suf- 
fragans or  electors.  The  side  they 
might  take  in  any  monarchical  dis- 
pute was  a  matter  more  of  policy 
than  of  duty,  and  would  be  adjusted 
by  such  rules  as  those,  for  instance 
which  influenced  a  German  grand- 
duke  or  margrave  in  the  disputed 
election  of  an  emperor.  The  extent 
to  which  these  chiefs  possessed  lands 
and  ruled  over  tribes,  without  any 
title  according  to  law,  and  in  defiance 
of  adverse  titles  granted  by  the  sove- 
reign and  sanctioned  by  the  courts  of 
law,  is  a  curious  chapter  in  British 
history  which  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  most  of  the  clans 
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conformed  so  far  that  their  chiefs 
nominally  professed  to  hold  their 
lands  of  the  Crown ;  but  even  then 
the  power  of  the  law  was  not  always 
effective  in  giving  it  to  the  proper 
representative  of  the  house  according 
to  the  laws  of  feudal  descent,  if  it 
suited  the  policy  of  the  clan  that 
another  member  of  the  family — an 
uncle  or  a  cousin,  perhaps— should 
rule  over  them.  There  passes  briefly 
across  the  Master's  narrative  one  sept, 
however,  who,  even  down  to  the  '15, 
would  not  acknowledge  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  Crown  in  any  shape, 
or  hold  their  lands  by  royal  charter, 
which  they  disdainfully  called  a 
sheepskin  title.  This  was  the  clan 
of  "  rough  Keppoch,"  who  held  sway 
in  the  rugged  recesses  of  Glen  Speau 
and  in  C  len  Roy,  renowned  for  its  geo- 
logic phenomenon.  Since  the  family 
which  had  virtually  ruled  this  terri- 
tory for  centuries  would  not  accept 
of  a  feudal  title  from  the  Crown,  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, that  some  one  else  should 
get  it— the  law  could  no  more  put 
up  with  unchartered  lands  than  na- 
ture with  a  vacuum.  The  fortune  of 
obtaining  the  feudal  investiture  fell 
naturally  to  the  Huntly  family,  who, 
like  the  house  of  Argyll  in  the  south, 
were  gradually  "birsing  out,"  as  it 
was  termed,  the  smaller  septs  around 
them,  especially  those  who  were 
troublesome  from  a  hankering  after 
Lowland  beef  and  mutton,  which 
they  consumed  without  paying  for. 
Keppoch  and  his  clan  were  in  some 
measure  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
their  old  Highland  rights  by  the 
feudal  owner  of  the  soil,  but  gra- 
dually, as  was  but  natural,  their  tra- 
ditional rights  were  extinguished  by 
the  title  supported  by  law.  The 
Master  of  Sinclair,  a  Fifeshire  man, 
with  all  the  ignorance  of  Highland 
fashions  natural  to  a  Lowlander  of 
that  age,  tells  us,  in  this  ungenial 
fashion,  of  the  arrival  of  Keppoch 
and  his  men  to  the  insurgent  camp  >— 

"  Keppoch,  a  Highland  chief,  and  vas- 
sal, or  rather  tenant,  of  Huntlie,  came 
to  Perth  with  two  hundred  and  forty 
men.  He  had  never  been  with  us  be- 
fore ;  but  hearing  of  a  battle,  and  that 
there  was  plunder,  got  his  men  toge- 
ther, and  robbed  the  other  Highland- 
men  who  were  going  home  straggling 
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•with  the  pillage  of  our  baggage,  and 
what  they  bad  taken  out  of  the  low 
country.  And  having  secured  it,  he  and 
his  folks  took  an  itching  to  see  that 
country  where  so  many  good  things 
were  got,  being  so  often  invited,  and 
being  told,  before  he  left  home,  that  we 
were  in  a  very  good  condition,  having 
banged  the  enemy.  Mar  was  extremely 
civil  to  him,  and  knowing  him  to  be 
the  man  of  the  Highlands  who  is  no  less 
famous  than  the  others  for  his  address 
in  robbing  and  love  to  money,  struck 
instantly  up  with  him,  and  he,  in  a  day 
or  two,  took  no  more  notice  of  his  mas- 
ter Huntly  than  any  of  the  others."  * 

This  is  not  in  exact  conformity 
with  modern  romance  pictures  of  a 
"  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band,"  but, 
•with  a  little  tinge  of  the  Master's 
natural  causticity  in  it,  it  is  a  fair 
type  of  the  light  in  which  a  Lowland 
gentleman  of  that  day  viewed  a 
Highland  clan.  He  concludes  this 
episode  of  the  Keppoch  men  by  say- 
ing that  "  the  leader  stayed,  and  re- 
ceived a  good  pay ;  but  the  men  went 
home,  the  greater  part  of  them  a 
few  days  after,  and  not  long  ere  all 
were  gone,  took  what  they  liked  best 
on  the  road,  that  they  might  not  re- 
turn empty-handed." 

As  the  Highlanders  were  quite  a 
peculiar  people  in  their  social  posi- 
tion, so  also  were  they  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  British  community  in 
the  formidable  characteristic,  that 
they  possessed  arms  and  knew  how 
to  use  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  element  out  of  which  an  army 
could  be  improvised,  and  they  were, 
therefore,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
adherents  to  those  who  were  entering 
on  a  contest  with  the  established 
government,  its  army,  and  its  re- 
sources. Hence  it  was  that  the 
Highlanders,  when  properly  handled, 
gained  their  surprising  victories ;  and 
that,  whether  as  friends  or  foes,  the 
descendants  of  the  Scottish  borderers 
and  of  the  English  yeomen,  who  had 
sustained  the  glory  of  their  respec- 
tive districts  in  the  toughest  and 
bloodiest  contests  of  former  centuries, 
were  useless  lumber  in  the  field,  and 
had  either  to  be  cut  down  or  to 
run  away.  Our  European  wars 
showed  then,  and  have  proved  in 
many  a  conflict  of  later  days,  that  the 


warlike  spirit  and  the  stubborn  cour- 
age of  their  ancestors  still  slumbered 
in  the  sturdy  frames  of  the  Low- 
land peasantry  and  the  English  yeo- 
men. But  ere  these  qualities  could 
have  exercise,  the  men  required  in 
the  first  place  to  have  arms,  and 
in  the  second  place  to  be  disci- 
plined and  drilled.  The  Highlanders, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  masters  of 
their  own  peculiar  discipline  and 
tactics — and  these  were  of  a  kind 
which,  though  not  destined  to  per- 
manent approval  and  adoption,  were 
memorably  formidable  to  regular 
troops  not  specially  trained  to  cope 
with  them.  They  brought  at  the 
same  time  their  own  simple  and 
effective  arms  to  the  field,  and  in  a 
manner  they  provided  their  own  com- 
missariat, without  depending  either 
on  subsidy  or  military  chest.  The 
Master,  with  all  his  social  prejudices 
against  the  Highlanders,  could  not 
fail  to  see  their  transcendent  value 
as  insurgent  troops,  especially  in  so 
ill-regulated  a  camp  as  that  of 
Mar.  Some  little  incidents  in  the 
narrative  show  the  difficulty  and 
often  the  hopelessness  of  bringing 
fresh  levies  of  Lowlanders  into  fight- 
ing condition.  Huntly  raised  among 
the  sturdy  crofters  of  his  Aberdeen- 
shire  domains  a  troop  of  light-horse 
thus  sketched  off :  "A  troop  of  forty 
or  fifty  great  lubberly  fellows  in 
bonnets,  without  boots  or  any  such 
thing,  and  scarce  bridles,  mounted 
on  long-tailed  little  horses  less  than 
the  men — who  were  by  much  the 
greatest  animals  of  the  two— without 
pistols,  with  great  rusty  muskets  tied 
on  their  back  with  ropes— and  these 
he  called  light-horse.  I  must  own 
the  grotesque  figure  these  made 
moved  everybody's  laughter,  and  soon 
got  the  other  hundred  and  sixty  horse 
he  brought  along  with  him  the  same 
name  of  light-horse,  though  they  did 
not  deserve  it  more  than  those  who 
came  with  Marshall,  who  were  almost 
all  galloways  as  well  as  those  who 
came  with  Huntly."t  The  Master,  as 
a  trained  soldier  in  Marlborough's 
wars,  and  a  man  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  modify  either  his  opinions 
or  the  method  in  which  he  expressed 
them,  found  abundant  opportunity 
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for  exercising  his  critical  powers  on 
the  ill-conditioned  organisation  of  the 
troops  with  which  he  required  to  act. 
He  gives  a  very  sarcastic  account  of 
the  efforts  to  fortify  the  camp  at 
Perth,  conducted  by  an  engineer  whom 
he  designates  rightly  or  wrongly  a 
French  dancing  -  master.  He  has 
now  and  then,  too,  the  satisfaction  of 
recording  such  palpable  deficiencies 
as  the  drafting  in  of  three  hundred 
musketeers  without  flints.  He  told 
their  officers  that  "  it  was  better  to 
have  three  hundred  fewer,  for  the 
moment  they  came  to  any  action, 
these  men  must  run  away,  and  by 
their  example  carry  others  with  them, 
and  could  not  fail  to  ruin  the  whole, 
or  mutiny,  for  no  man  is  so  stupid  but 
knows  the  want  of  a  flint ;  and  being 
low-country  men,  they  neither  had 
swords  nor  pretended  to  make  use  of 
any,  which  was  the  mad  excuse  when 
it  was  complained  the  Highlanders 
wanted  firearms."  *  Between  High- 
landers with  swords,  and  Lowlanders 
with  only  flintless  muskets,there  could 
be  no  rational  comparison,  however 
mad  the  Master  deemed  the  excuse  for 
not  providing  the  Highlanders  with 
firearms. 

The  Master  performed  a  rather 
signal  and  original  feat  in  this  war, 
which  he  describes  with  singular 
modesty.  It  was  the  capture  of  a 
vessel  by  a  small  fragment  of  a  troop 
of  dragoons.  The  vessel  contained  a 
supply  of  arms  for  the  Government — 
the  temptation  of  course  to  the  cap- 
ture. She  lay  in  Burntisland  harbour. 
The  object  was  to  seize  her  by  a 
detachment  from  the  camp  at  Perth 
— a  difficult  operation,  while  Argyll 
was  posted  in  great  strength  at  Stir- 
ling. The  leader  of  the  expedition 
mounted  a  man  behind  each  dragoon 
for  the  purpose  of  doubling  his  force, 
and  the  cavalcade  crept  quietly  along, 
avoiding  villages,  to  the  margin  of  the 
Forth.  The  master  of  the  vessel  was 
quietly  secured  in  an  alehouse  ashore, 
and  the  capture  was  easily  effected. 
Trained,  however,  in  the  strictest 
military  school  of  the  day,  the  Mas- 
ter's spirit  was  much  disturbed  by 
the  irregularities  of  his  followers. 
"  We  seized  several  small  boats  the 
minute  we  came  into  town,  and  after 
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placing  a  few  sentries  about  the  town 
— which,  by  the  way,  was  no  easy 
task,  since  nobody  cared  to  stand — 
we  forced  some  townsmen  to  go 
along  with  ours  to  bring  in  the  ships. 
. . .  Nor  were  there  sentries  to  be  got 
to  post  about  the  town,  or  if  any  posted 
would  others  relieve  them ;  nor  would 
any  hold  the  few  horses  of  those  who 
had  gone  to  seize  the  ships,  who  went 
a-strolling  through  the  town  and  loosed 
their  bridles.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived 
how  those  people's  tongues,  aud  other 
unruliness  in  going  into  alehouses, 
confounds  at  all  times,  but  more  at 
night,  the  unlucky  officer  who  has 
the  command  of  them  ;  for  there's  no 
want  of  advisers,  sometimes  twenty 
speaking  at  once,  and  all  equally  to 
the  purpose,  but  not  one  to  obey." 
Then  at  last,  when  the  vessel  was 
secured,  and  the  precious  cargo  of 
arms  had  to  be  removed  to  the  camp 
at  Perth — the  most  serious  part  of  the 
expedition,  from  the  risk  that  the 
convoy  would  be  intercepted  by  a 
detachment  from  Argyll's  army — the 
Master  says  of  his  grievances,  and  his 
unceremonious  remedy  for  them :  "Of 
the  fifty  baggage-horses,  for  we  Lad 
no  more,  none  would  load,  or,  if  they 
did,  not  above  four  firelocks.  After 
humbly  begging  these  fellows  to  put 
in  more  to  no  purpose,  I  gave  them 
round,  without  distinction,  a  hearty 
drubbing— the  most  persuasive  and 
convincing  argument  to  those  sort  of 
men."  On  the  march  back  "  some  of 
the  command  went  off  without  leave 
to  pay  their  respects  to  some  minister, 
whom  they  had  a  mind  to  tease ;  and, 
as  those  irregular  folks  generally  con- 
trive it,  they  returned  before  break 
of  day  with  noise."  When  he  had 
reached  Auchterarder,  a  village  illus- 
trious in  ecclesiastical  controversy,  a 
new  difficulty  awaited  him,  not  from 
the  unwatchfuluess  of  his  Lowland 
force,  but  the  too  suspicious  vigilance 
of  a  body  of  Highlanders  who  were 
sent  thither  to  meet  him.  Whether 
from  real  misapprehension,  or  the 
influence  of  some  wayward  caprice, 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  him. 
"I  ordered/'  he  says,  "those  to  march 
who  I  saw  there  ;  but  they  were  so 
far  from  obeying  that  they  pretended 
they  did  not  understand  me,  and 
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most  cocked  their  pieces  and  present- 
ed to  shoot  me,  and  some  lay  down  on 
their  bellies  to  take  the  better  aim. 
If  I  could  have  spoken  to  them,  I 
would  have  offered  myself  prisoner  : 
had  I  offered  to  run  away,  I  was  a 
dead  man ;  but  by  forcing  myself  to 
look  pleased,  and  as  a  friend,  I  stop- 
ped their  fury  till  an  officer  came 
who  understood  me."  He  told  them 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  within 
three  miles  of  them,  and  galloped 
away ;  whereat,  in  rather  cockneyish 
grammar,  he  says,  "It  is  incredible  to 
believe  how  them  fellows  run  and 
overtook  the  horse  on  being  told 
that." 

This  little  incident  is  one  of  the 
many  which  exemplify  the  precarious 
understanding  between  the  Lowland 
gentry  and  the  Highlanders  through- 
out the  enterprise.  Though  these 
were  so  invaluable  an  element,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  an  insurrectionary 
force,  and  were  numerous,  there  was 
no  one  who  knew  how  to  handle  them 
after  the  example  of  Montrose  and 
Dundee.  Though  the  chiefs  might 
be  too  great  to  exercise  the  vulgar 
duty  of  allegiance,  their  followers  had 
an  allegiance  of  a  devoted  and  ab- 
sorbing character.  But  it  was  due 
neither  to  Stewart  nor  Guelph,  but  to 
their  native  or  adopted  chief.  Where 
he  went  they  went,  without  ulterior 
question.  Thus  the  Fraser  High- 
landers had  been  led  out  by  Fraser- 
dale,  the  legal  owner  of  the  estates 
on  which  they  lived— a  chief  reluc- 
tantly followed  for  want  of  a  better. 
But  the  chief  of  their  adoption  and 
allegiance,  the  virtuous  and  gentle 
Lovat,  having  in  the  mean  time  es- 
caped from  France,  arrived  at  Inver- 
ness, where  he  found  it  his  interest 
to  take  the  Government  side  ;  and 
his  clan,  whenever  they  heard  of  his 
happy  return,  scampered  off  just 
before  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and 
gathered  round  him  in  their  native 
wilds  of  Stratherrick.  It  was  use- 
less to  officer  the  Highlanders  other- 
wise than  through  their  own  patri- 
archal hierarchy,  and  every  attempt 
to  combine  clans  together  and  tell 
them  off  in  companies  and  battalions 
under  regimental  officers  was  ruin- 
ous. Mar's  camp  had  a  plethora  of 
gentlemen  in  comparison  with  the 
proper  material  for  rank  and  file, 


and  but  a  small  portion  of  them  could 
get  commissions.  "There  was,  in- 
deed," says  the  Master,  "  a  neces- 
sity of  giving  those  of  following 
commissions,  for  though  not  officers, 
there  was  no  other  way  of  bringing 
them  into  a  form  and  subordination 
— a  commission  putting  them  under 
the  obligation  of  obeying;  and  no 
clan  being  willing  to  lose  their  name 
and  join  immediately  under  another 
chief,  every  chief  pretending  to  an 
equality,  they  could  not  well  have 
less  th  an  that  of  colonel."  Further  on 
is  mention  of  another  Highland  spe- 
ciality, not  to  be  easily  reconciled  with 
the  ordinary  notions  of  military  eti- 
quetteand  discipline.  There  was  under 
consideration  the  propriety  of  sign- 
ing an  association  not  to  sue  for  terms 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  their  body.  There  were  two  drafts 
of  the  document  laid  on  the  table ; 
and  Mar,  taking  up  one  of  them,  said, 
"it  was  neither  English  nor  gram- 
mar;" a  remark  which  the  Master, 
who  could  not  miss  so  good  an 
opportunity,  calls  "most  impudent 
in  his  lordship,  who  of  all  men  knows 
the  least  of  either."  He  continues, 
"  I  spoke  first,  and  took  exception  at 
that  clause  of  both  where  we  were 
bound  in  honour  never  to  accept  or 
sue  for  terms  without  the  consent  of 
the  majority ;  and  desired  to  have  it 
explained  what  was  meant  by  the 
maj  ority — whether  it  was  the  majority 
of  the  signers  or  the  majority  of  the 
whole  gentlemen  at  Perth,  or  only 
the  majority  of  such  as  my  Lord 
Mar  pleased  to  call.  Sir  John 
M'Lean  was  not  long  of  taking  off 
the  mask,  and  very  haughtily  said, 
'  It  was  not  left  to  the  majority  of 
those  my  Lord  Mar  pleased  to  call ; 
his  clan  were  all  gentlemen,  and  they 
had  as  good  a  title  to  judge  of  things 
as  others.'  It  being  not  at  all  safe, 
and  of  no  manner  of  good,  to  contra- 
dict a  point  of  that  kind,  it  was 
dropped,  since  it  reached  the  whole 
common  Highlandmcn  at  Perth,  Sir 
John  having  explained  it  very  clearly. 
Only  some  took  the  liberty  of  think- 
ing it  very  hard  that  a  clan,  who 
amongst  them  all  had  not  one  hun- 
dred a-year,  should  pretend  to  seven 
or  eight  hundred  votes  in  an  affair 
of  that  consequence,  which  neither 
related  to  their  chief  nor  them ;  and 
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by  that  means  the  Highlanders — 
who  we  durst  not  dispute  were  gen- 
tlemen— must  henceforth  determine 
us."* 

In  one  sense  the  Master  seems  to 
have  discerned  with  considerable 
shrewdness  the  characteristics  of  a 
Highland  army— he  knew  the  peculi- 
arities which  made  bad  troops  of  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  leader  who  had  not 
sufficient  military  genius  to  discover 
in  these  peculiarities,  when  well  di- 
rected, the  elements  of  effective  power. 
When  forecasting — which  he  did  with 
the  benefit  of  knowing  what  it  actu- 
ally was — the  fate  of  the  enterprise,  he 
says,  "  The  Highlandmen  would  rise 
out  of  hopes  of  plunder,  and  would 
do  as  they  had  always  done,  which 
the  history  of  Montrose,  and,  since 
that,  of  my  Lord  Dundee,  was  enough 
to  convince  anybody  of;  which  is, 
they  certainly  desert  in  three  events  : 
First,  they'd  weary  and  go  home  if 
they  could  not  come  to  action  soon  ; 
the  second,  if  they  fight  and  get  the 
victory,  plunder  following,  on  that 
they'd  be  sure  to  go  home  with  it ; 
the  third  is,  if  they  are  beat  they  run 
straight  home.  So,  go  as  it  would, 
we  of  the  low  country  must  be  left  in 
the  lurch.  The  Highlandmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  encouraged  by  hav- 
ing nothing  to  lose,  and  it  not  being 
worth  anybody's  while  to  pursue  them 
into  their  hills,  where  an  army  must 
be  fatigued  and  ruined  with  hunger 
and  cold,  would  soon  make  their 
peace  as  they  had  always  done,  or 
at  least  trust  to  it,  when  we  would 
fall  the  sacrifice,  and  be  the  jest  of 
all  the  people  of  common  sense  in  all 
Europe,  by  not  only  losing  our 
estates,  but  our  honours."t 

The  Master  is  not  more  gracious 
to  the  individual  character  of  some  of 
the  Highland  leaders.  Of  the  cele- 
brated Brigadier  Macintosh  of  Bor- 
lum,  he  says,  "  He  had  neither  rank 
nor  any  distinguishing  thing  about 
him  except  ignorant  presumption,  and 
an  affected  Inverness-English  accent, 
not  common,  indeed,  amongst  High- 
landmen ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  the  character  that  a  lady  gave 
of  him — who  I  wish  most  of  our  men 
had  resembled  either  in  sense  or  any 
other  thing — I  mean  my  Lady  Nairne, 
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who,  regretting  heartily  her  hus- 
band's being  concerned  where  Mac- 
intosh was  commander,  said  he  had 
been  herding  of  Highland  cattle 
these  eight-and-twenty  years  till  he 
was  turned  ox  himself."  Macintosh, 
however,  was  the  leader  in  the  most 
gallant  enterprises  of  the  insurgent 
army.  He  carried  a  detachment 
across  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  open 
boats,  though  it  was  jealously 
watched  by  vessels  of  war.  He 
established  himself  in  Leith  Fort, 
where,  so  long  as  it  suited  him  to 
remain,  he  bade  defiance  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  He  managed  again  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy, 
and  evacuating  the  fort  to  march 
southwards,  joining  the  Borderers 
under  Kenmore,  and  afterwards  the 
English  insurgents  of  the  north 
under  Forster.  He  and  his  High- 
landers imparted  life  and  heroism  to 
the  defence  of  Preston,  and  when  the 
lazy  luxurious  Forster  made  up  his 
mind  to  capitulate,  the  Brigadier  and 
his  followers  were  still  for  fighting  it 
out,  and  dying  in  harness  rather  than 
on  the  scaffold.  Macintosh  com- 
pleted his  bold  adventurous  career 
by  escaping  from  Newgate  with  a 
few  of  his  followers,  not  through 
arrangement  and  connivance,  but  by 
knocking  down  the  turnkeys  and 
reaching  the  open  street. 

It  is  said  that  the  decorum  of  the 
bench  was  somewhat  disturbed  when, 
at  the  reassembling  of  the  court 
next  day,  it  was  stated  that  the 
prisoners  who  should  have  been  in 
the  clock  had  still  to  be  caught. 
Some  of  them  were  again  appre- 
hended, but  Macintosh  and  the 
majority  got  clear  out  of  London,  a 
feat  more  wonderful  for  Highlanders 
than  even  the  knocking  down  of  the 
officers  of  Newgate.  The  London 
populace,  though  they  were  then 
rather  thirsty  for  Jacobite  blood, 
have  a  ready  sympathy  with  a  feat 
like  this.  Macintosh  became  popu- 
lar among  them,  and  they  recalled 
the  various  incidents  of  his  intrepid 
career.  A  street-ballad  of  the  age, 
which  treats  his  colleagues  with 
small  respect,  bestows  some  charac- 
teristic compliments  on  the  rough 
Brigadier.  We  are  tempted  to  tran- 
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scribe  from  it  those  stanzas  which 
have  special  reference  to  him  : — • 


"  Macintosh  is  a  soldier  brave, 

And  of  his  friends  he  took  his  leave  ; 

Unto  Northumberland  he  drew, 

And  marched  along  with  a  jovial  crew. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  ra,  da,  ra,  da. 

Macintosh  he  shook  his  head 
To  see  his  soldiers  all  lie  dead  ; 
'  It  was  not  for  the  loss  of  those, 
But  I  fear  we're  taken  by  our  foes.' 
With  a  fa,  la,  &c. 


Macintosh  is  a  valiant  soldier, 
He  carried  a  musket  on  his  shoulder  ; 
'  Cock  your  pistols,  draw  your  rapper  ; 
Damn  you,  Foster,  for  you're  a  traitor.' 
With  a  fa,  la,  &c. 

My  Lord  Derwentwater  to  Foster  did  say, 
'  Thou  hast  proved  our  ruin  this  very  day  ; 
Thou  promisedst  to  stand  our  friend, 
But  thou  hast  proved  a  rogue  in  th'  end. ' 
With  a  fa,  la,  &c. 

My   Lord  Derwentwater  to  Lichfield  did 

ride, 

With  coach  and  attendants  by  his  side  ; 
He  swore  if  he  died  on  the  point  of  the 

sword, 
He'd  drink  a  gude  health  to  the  man  that 

he  loved. 

With  a  fa,  la,  &c. 

Then  Foster  was  brought  in  from  our  own 
home, 

Leaving  our  estates  for  others  to  come  ; 

'Thou  treacherous  dog,  thou  hast  us  be- 
trayed ; 

We  all  are  ruined,'  Lord  Derwentwater  said. 
With  a  fa,  la,  &c. 

My  Lord  Derwentwater  he  is  condemned, 
And  near  unto  his  latter  end  ; 
His  poor  lady  she  did  cry, 
'  My  dear  Derwentwater  then  must  die.' 
With  a  fa,  la,  &c. 

My  Lord  Derwentwater  he  is  dead, 
And  from  his  body  they  took  his  head, 
But  Macintosh  and  others  are  fled, 
To  fit  his  hat  on  another  man's  head." 

Had  there  been  many  Macintoshes 
in  the  insurgent  camp — or  rather  had 
those  in  higher  command  shown  the 
same  prompt  audacity  of  resolve  and 
dashing  rapidity  of  action — the  tenor 
of  British  history  might  have  been 
to  some  considerable  extent  changed. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knew  more  of 
the  intricacies  and  remote  sources  of 
his  own  country's  history  than  any 
other  man,  attached  to  his  copy  of 
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the  Master's  Memoirs  a  note  on  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  Mar's  attempt, 
full  of  wisdom  and  truth.  The  opin- 
ions it  contains  are  perhaps  to  some 
extent  to  be  found  in  his  ordinary 
published  works,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  anywhere  in  these  they 
are  expressed  in  so  condense'd  and 
emphatic  a  shape. 

"The  same  sound  judgment  which 
dictated  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  a  pro- 
crastinating and  cautious  train  of  opera- 
tions, recommended  to  Mar  vigour  and 
decision.  An  established  government 
always  grows  stronger,  while  an  insur- 
rection gradually  becomes  weaker ;  its 
chiefs  disagree,  and  its  inferior  members, 
unsupported  by  any  regular  system  of 
finance,  desert  for  subsistence,  or  render 
themselves  detestable  by  plundering.  It 
is  vain  to  say  that  Mar  waited  for  his 
distant  reinforcements,  for  the  success  of 
a  desultory  army  depends  always  more 
on  the  celerity  of  its  motions  than  on  its 
numerical  force ;  and  as  success  never 
fails  to  strengthen  its  numbers,  so  in- 
activity is  sure  to  impair  them.  Forth 
is  proverbially  said  to  bridle  the  wild 
Highlander,  but  it  did  not  bridle  Charles 
in  1745,  and  should  not  have  bridled 
Mar  in  1715.  Mar's  own  arrival  at  Perth 
should  have  been  concerted  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  western  clans — Macdonalds, 
Camerons,  Stewarts,  &c. — towards  Atholl 
and  Aberfoyle,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Forth,  which  these  ready  soldiers  could 
easily  have  seized,  while  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  could  hardly  have  marched  to- 
wards them  without  exposing  the  pass 
at  Stirling  bridge  to  the  insurgents,  who, 
by  passing  a  body  of  men  at  Mar's  own 
town  of  Alloa  in  lighters,  could  have 
placed  those  left  to  defend  the  bridge 
betwixt  two  fires.  If  it  had  been  judged 
necessary,  the  movement  of  the  western 
clans  might  have  been  combined  by  a 
corresponding  march  of  the  insurgent 
cavalry,  under  Winton  and  Kenmore, 
towards  the  Lennox,  and  as  far  as  Dry- 
men.  This  would  have  been  more 
judicious  than  their  union  with  the 
handful  of  Northumberland  fox-hunters, 
who  seem  never  to  have  had  any  serious 
thoughts  of  fighting,  arid  soon  sickened 
of  it."  * 

Sir  Walter  remarks  that  "when 
the  insurgents  did  at  length  move, 
they  seem  to  have  been  shamefully 
negligent  of  intelligence,  and  the 
battle  of  Sheritfmuir  was  on  their 
part  a  mere  accident."  This  censure 
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is  am  ply  supported  by  incidents  which 
the  Master  tells  with  a  sort  of  sarcas- 
tic brevity — as,  for  instance,  the  first 
warning  of  Argyll's  approach  to 
Sheriffmuir.  "  We  continued  in  full 
march  till  three  of  the  afternoon ; 
about  which  time  our  Quartermasters, 
who  had  left  us  a  little  before,  came 
back  with  a  lame  boy,  who  had  run 
as  hard  as  he  could  to  tell  us  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  marching 
through  Dunblane  with  his  whole 
army  towards  us,  and  said  the  lady 
Kippendavie  had  sent  him,  whose 
husband  was  in  the  army  with  us."  * 
They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act, 
"  because  it  looked  mean  to  halt  such 
a  body  of  men  on  a  foolish  boy's 
story,  and  yet  it  was  dangerous  not 
to  give  credit  to  him."  The  next 
envoy  was  scarcely  of  a  more  dignified 
character.  "  I  heard  that  fresh  intelli- 
gence was  come,  confirming  the  for- 
mer message.  I  ran  to  hear  what 
was  said,  and  finding  it  to  the  same 
purpose  with  the  former,  and  that 
it  was  an  old  woman  sent  by  the 
same  lady,  returned  out  of  the  crowd 
after  hearing  Glengarry  say  that  he'd 
lay  his  life  that  since  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  came  out,  he'd  give  us 
battle  next  morning."  Oddly  enough, 
by  the  way, it  was  a  clergyman  taking 
his  morning  walk,  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  given  warning  to  the  in- 
surgents at  Preston  that  Wills's  army 
was  upon  them. 

On  the  position  taken  up  for  the 
night,  the  Master  was  more  expres- 
sively sarcastic ;  he  recommended 
the  immediate  crossing  of  the  Allan, 
and  the  guarding  of  all  the  fords 
against  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  deter- 
mined otherwise,  the  wading  of  the 
river  in  a  frosty  night  being  deemed 
a  hazardous  experiment  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  troops.  Sinclair  with 
the  rest  of  the  horse  was  posted  in  two 
adjacent  farmyards,  deemed  very  con- 
venient and  strong,  which  perhaps 
they  would  have  proved  as  mere 
posts  of  defence,  but  as  bivouacking- 
ground  for  a  portion  of  an  army 
they  afforded  no  room  for  deploying. 
"These  yards  made  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow ;  all  the  ground  about 
had  a  sudden  rise  from  the  houses 
and  yards  for  two  hundred  paces, 
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except  towards  the  north,  where  we 
were  hard  upon  the  river,  which  was 
behind  us  ;  for  it  can't  be  properly 
said  we  had  front  or  rear  more  than 
it  can  be  said  of  a  barrel  of  herrings. 
In  this  uneven  ground,  with  a  hol- 
low way  in  it  to  better  the  matter, 
were  we  packed  in,  and  all  the  foot 
round  us  almost  as  much  straight- 
ened as  we."  The  Highlanders  ad- 
mired this  method  of  screening  the 
troops,  which  the  Master  says,  "he 
could  forgive  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  or 
Tartars  to  do."  For  his  own  part, 
however,  he  protests  he  believes 
"  eight  thousand  men — for  we  were 
about  that  number  —  were  never 
packed  up  so  close  together  since 
the  invention  of  powder  ;  and  I  can 
take  it  upon  me  to  desire  the  most 
ingenious  engineer,  after  a  month's 
thinking,  to  contrive  a  place  so  fit 
for  the  destruction  of  men,  without 
being  in  the  least  capable  to  help 
themselves.  God  knows,  had  we  been 
attacked  by  any  three  regiments  of 
foot  posted  on  the  high  ground 
about,  they  had  cut  us  to  pieces  or 
drove  us  into  the  river." 

The  Master's  inefficient  execution 
of  his  command  in  the  battle,  laid 
him  open  to  heavy  censure.  The 
Highlanders,  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate professional  objections  to  the 
disposition  of  the  army  as  a  reason 
for  not  fighting,  suspected  him  of 
treachery,  and,  as  he  maintained, 
threatened  his  life.  He  withdrew 
from  the  army  soon  after  the  battle. 
His  motive  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cowardice,  for  that  was  not 
among  his  defects ;  nor  could  it  pos- 
sibly have  been  treachery,  for  no 
man  had  less  chance  of  a  welcome,  or 
even  an  indemnity,  from  the  Govern- 
ment. He  found  refuge  in  the  Gor- 
don country.  Mar  sent  an  order  for 
his  return  by  a  navy  officer,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  noble  house,  and,  by  repute, 
a  brave  and  honourable  man,  whom 
the  Master,  on  account  of  his  dis- 
agreeable mission,  introduces  to  the 
reader  with  more  than  his  usual 
acerbity.  This  messenger,  "as  is 
usual  to  sea  captains,  liked  a  safe 
harbour  and  a  bowl  of  punch  better 
than  beating  the  main  in  a  storm ; 
and  like  himself,  without  thinking 
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of  the  business  he  was  going  about, 
providently  took  in  quadruple,  or 
rather  more  provision  of  punch,  in 
case  of  accidents,  to  carry  him  to  the 
next  alehouse  or  town,  where  he 
never  failed  to  be  several  days  of 
careening,  till  a  neap-tide,  which  was 
want  of  liquor  or  want  of  credit, 
obliged  him  to  weigh  anchor  and  set 
sail  for  another  port,  where  credit 
was  fresh  or  liquor  abounding." 

Before  the  Master  could  be  induced 
to  go  southwards,  the  general  scatter- 
ing of  the  Jacobite  army  had  begun, 
and  his  comrades  flocked  to  his 
northern  retreat.  All  had  to  seek  a 
refuge  still  more  remote,  where  they 
could  hide  themselves  until  an  op- 
portunity came  for  leaving  the  king- 
dom. His  own  choice  of  a  temporary 
refuge  was  Orkney.  He  describes 
the  terrors  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  to 
those  who  had  to  encounter  it  in  an 
open  boat,  with  some  spirit ;  his 
classical  recollections,  whether  dur- 
ing or  after  the  passage,  enabling 
him  to  recall  Virgil's  description  of 
the  waves  assailing  the  stars  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  After  sundry 
adventures,  he  and  his  fellow-fugi- 
tives drift  ashore  somewhere  on  the 
mainland  of  Orkney.  They  found  an 
Orcadian  hut  on  the  moor,  which  he 
thought  might  be  the  bothy  of 
a  solitary  shepherd,  but  "  found  a 
numerous  family  lived  in  it."  On 
his  "creeping  in,  the  whole  swarm 
were  struck  with  amazement."  He 
wanted  horses  to  convey  the  party  to 
Kirkwall,  and,  with  his  characteristic 
suspiciousness,  says  the  father  of  the 
family  would  not  confess  to  having 
horses  until  the  large  sum  charged 
for  their  hire  was  tendered  ;  "  and 
asked  a  groat,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
pay  him  beforehand,  the  only  expe- 
dient to  persuade  him  to  bring  his 
horses  from  the  hill :  his  demand 
being  so  extravagant,  he  was  in  fear 
I  should  not  stand  to  my  bargain." 
The  description  of  his  journey  with 
General  Ecklin  and  the  other  refugees 
towards  Kirkwall,  has  in  it  a  touch  of 
humour,  exceptional  to  everything  of 
the  kind  from  the  Master's  pen  by 
having  no  malice  in  it.  To  the  au- 
thorities at  Tattersall's  it  must  be  left 
to  decide  on  the  breed  of  horses  de- 
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scribed  by  him.  "  We  mounted  Eck- 
lin on  a  strange  species  of  a  short- 
legged,  long-backed,  low-bellied,  big- 
headed  animal,  which  the  fellow  called 
a  horse  :  having  saddled  him  with  a 
wisp  of  straw,  and  made  stirrups  and 
bridle  of  the  same,  we  put  our  bag- 
gage on  the  others,  and  so  began  our 
procession  towards  the  capital,  in 
great  doubts  what  to  make  of  those 
long -bodied  low  creatures  in  our 
equipage,  which  farrowed  the  ground 
with  their  noses,  and  seemed  to  creep 
through  the  heath,  and  which  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  believe  was  a  large 
sort  of  reptile  than  what  they  were 
called."  Arrived  at  Kirkwall,  he  finds 
"  the  melancholy  prospect  of  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  the  seat  of  the  old 
Earls  of  Orkney,  my  ancestors  ; "  and 
in  the  gloom  of  an  uncertain  deten- 
tion through  a  drizzly  spring,  near 
this  memorial  of  the  ancient  princely 
grandeur  of  his  house,  he  has  oppor- 
tunity for  moralising  on  the  vanity 
of  human  greatness,  and  the  folly 
of  trusting  to  the  magnanimity  of 
princes.  The  restless  spirit  of  the 
man  is  uppermost  even  in  these 
reflections.  He  cannot  reconcile  pas- 
sive obedience  with  temperaments 
like  his  own.  "  I  wish  from  my 
soul,"  he  says,  "  that  God  in  His  pro- 
vidence had  created  us  with  such  a 
degree  of  knowledge  as  could  only 
make  us  subservient  to  the  will  of 
princes,  and  that  there  had  been  no 
other  end  of  our  creation ;  or,  if  it 
must  have  been  too  much  trouble  to 
them  even  in  that  case  to  drive  us 
like  so  many  cattle,  that  He  had 
been  pleased  to  put  some  distin- 
guishing marks  of  greater  know- 
ledge and  authority  on  some  families 
above  them,  to  help  them  to  drive 
the  great  herd :  we'd  then  be  very 
easy  without  any  share  of  reason,  and 
these  passions  of  ambition,  glory, 
vanity,  love,  revenge,  and  the  like, 
which  disposes  the  soul  to  covet 
things  that  nature  tells  us  are  use- 
ful, and  to  persist  in  that  will."  * 
But  though  he  could  not  find  the 
mark  of  the  God  to  direct  him  to- 
wards those  he  should  obey,  he  saw 
distinctly  ^enough  the  mark  of  the 
beast  in  those  base  elements  of  hu- 
manity that  were  made  to  serve. 
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"  What,"  he  says,  "  does  an  Irequois, 
a  Negro,  a  Laplander,  a  Scots  West- 
ern Islander,  nay,  a  Highlandman, 
think  1  Is  it '  not  hunting,  fishing, 
stealing,  plundering,  and  revenging 
themselves  upon  their  enemies  ? 
But  without  going  further  to  seek 
examples  of  the  stupidity  of  men, 
what  does  the  greatest  part  of  work- 
people think  ?  Of  their  work  —  of 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping  —  to  get 
what's  owing  them  —  and  a  small 
number  of  other  objects.  They  are 
almost  insensible  to  all  others,  and 
the  custom  they  have  of  turning  in 
that  little  circle  makes  them  inca- 
pable of  conceiving  anything  out  of  it. 
If  you  talk  to  them  of  honour,  reli- 
gion, or  the  rules  of  morality,  either 
they  don't  understand,  or  they  forget 
in  a  moment  that  which  is  said  to 
them,  and  return,  the  minute,  into 
that  centre  of  gross  objects  to  which 
they  are  accustomed."  But  the  man 
could  rise  above  this  sad  materialism 
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at  times,  and  with  sincerity  too ;  and 
were  there  room,  we  might  quote  his 
reflections  over  the  scattering  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
those  lives  which  were  all  that  could 
be  saved  out  of  the  wreck  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  a  party  had  been  lost, 
and  the  miseries  of  civil  war  inflicted 
on  a  people.  But  there  must  be  an 
end  of  his  reflections,  good  or  bad. 
Space  presses  here,  and  time  presses 
on  the  Master,  and  the  avenger  was 
at  hand,  and  he  is  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  save  his  worthless  life.  A 
vessel  is  seized,  and,  after  many  hard- 
ships and  wonderful  escapesj  the  little 
party  reach  Calais,  where  the  Master 
makes  his  last  of  a  multitude  of  quo- 
tations from  his  favourite  Virgil : — 

"Per  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina 

rerum 
Tendimus  in  Latium  :  sedes  ubi  fata 

quietas 
Ostendunt." 


THE  HAUNTED  AND  THE  HAUNTERS  ;  OR,  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  BRAIN. 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  who  is  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  philosopher,  said  to 
me  one  day,  as  if  between  jest  and 
earnest, — "  Fancy !  since  we  last  met, 
I  have  discovered  a  haunted  house 
in  the  midst  of  London." 

"  Really  haunted  ?— and  by  what  1 
—ghosts  1 " 

"  Well,  I  can't  answer  these  ques- 
tions ;  all  I  know  is  this — six  weeks 
ago  I  and  my  wife  were  in  search  of  a 
furnished  apartment.  Passing  a  quiet 
street,  we  saw  on  the  window  of  one 
of  the  houses  a  bill,  'Apartments 
Furnished.'  The  situation  suited  us  : 
we  entered  the  house  —  liked  the 
rooms — engaged  them  by  the  week 
— and  left  them  the  third  day.  No 
power  on  earth  could  have  reconciled 
my  wife  to  stay  longer ;  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it." 

"What  did  you  see?" 

"  Excuse  me  —  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  ridiculed  as  a  superstitious 
dreamer  —  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  I  ask  you  to  accept  on  my 
affirmation  what  you  would  hold  to 
be  incredible  without  the  evidence 
of  your  own  senses.  Let  me  only 
say  this,  it  was  not  so  much  what 


we  saw  or  heard  (in  which  you 
might  fairly  suppose  that  we  were 
the  dupes  of  our  own  excited  fancy, 
or  the  victims  of  imposture  in  others) 
that  drove  us  away,  as  it  was  an  un- 
definable  terror  which  seized  both  of 
us  whenever  we  passed  by  the  door 
of  a  certain  unfurnished  room,  in 
which  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing. And  the  strangest  marvel  of 
all  was,  that  for  once  in  my  life  I 
agreed  with  my  wife,  silly  woman 
though  she  be — and  allowed,  after  the 
third  night,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stay  a  fourth  in  that  house.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  fourth  morning  I  sum- 
moned the  woman  who  kept  the 
house  and  attended  on  us,  and  told 
her  that  the  rooms  did  not  quite  suit 
us,  and  we  would  not  stay  out  our 
week.  She  said  dryly,  '  I  know  why ; 
you  have  staid  longer  than  any  other 
lodger.  Few  ever  staid  a  second 
night ;  none  before  you  a  third.  But 
I  take  it  they  have  been  very  kind 
to  you.' 

'They — who?'  I  asked,  affecting 
a  smile. 

'  Why,  they  who  haunt  the  house, 
whoever  they  are.  I  don't  mind 
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them  ;  I  remember  them  many  years 
ago,  when  I  lived  in  this  house,  not 
as  a  servant ;  but  I  know  they  will 
be  the  death  of  me  some. day.  I 
don't  care — I'm  old,  and  must  die 
BOOH  anyhow  ;  and  then  I  shall  be 
with  them,  and  in  this  house  still.' 
The  woman  spoke  with  so  dreary 
a  calmness,  that  really  it  was  a  sort 
of  awe  that  prevented  my  conversing 
with  her  farther.  I  paid  for  my 
week,  and  too  happy  were  I  and  my 
wife  to  get  off  so  cheaply." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity,"  said  I ; 
"  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to 
sleep  in  a  haunted  house.  Pray  give 
me  the  address  of  the  one  which  you 
left  so  ignominiously." 

My  friend  gave  me  the  address  ; 
and  when  we  parted,  I  walked 
straight  towards  the  house  thus  in- 
dicated. 

It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford  Street,  in  a  dull  but  respect- 
able thoroughfare.  I  found  the  house 
shut  up — no  bill  at  the  window,  and 
no  response  to  my  knock.  As  I  was 
turning  away,  a  beer-boy,  collecting 
pewter  pots  at  the  neighbouring 
areas,  said  to  me,  "Do  you  want 
any  one  at  that  house,  sir  1 " 

"Yes,  I  heard  it  was  to  be  let." 

"  Let ! — why,  the  woman  who  kept 
it  is  dead — has  been  dead  these  three 
weeks,  and  no  one  can  be  found  to 

stay  there,  though  Mr  J offered 

ever  so  much.  He  offered  mother, 
who  chars  for  him,  L.I  a-week  just 
to  open  and  shut  the  windows,  and 
she  would  not." 

"  Would  not !— and  why  ? " 

"  The  house  is  haunted ;  and  the 
old  woman  who  kept  it  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed,  with  her  eyes  wide 
open.  They  say  the  devil  strangled 
her." 

"  Pooh  ! — you  speak  of  Mr  J . 

Is  he  the  owner  of  the  house  ? " 

;Yes." 

:  Where  does  he  live  1 " 

•  In  G Street,  No.  — ." 

'  What  is  he  ? — in  any  business  ? " 

'  No,  sir  —  nothing  particular ;  a 
single  gentleman." 

I  gave  the  pot-boy  the  gratuity 
earned  by  his  liberal  information, 

and  proceeded  to  Mr  J ,  in  G— 

Street,  which  was  close  by  the  street 
that  boasted  the  haunted  house.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  find  Mr  J 


at  home — an  elderly  man,  with  in- 
telligent countenance  and  prepossess- 
ing manners. 

I  communicated  my  name  and  my 
business  frankly.  I  said  I  heard  the 
house  was  considered  to  be  haunted — 
that  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  examine 
a  house  with  so  equivocal  a  reputa- 
tion— that  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  he  would  allow  me  to  hire  it, 
though  only  for  a  night.  I  was 
willing  to  pay  for  that  privilege 
whatever  he  might  be  inclined  to 

ask.     "Sir,"  said  Mr  J ,  with 

great  courtesy,  "  the  house  is  at  your 
service,  for  as  short  or  as  long  a  time 
as  you  please.  Rent  is  out  of  the 
question — the  obligation  will  be  on 
my  side  should  you  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  strange  phe- 
nomena which  at  present  deprive  it 
of  all  value.  I  cannot  let  it,  for  I 
cannot  even  get  a  servant  to  keep  it 
in  order  or  answer  the  door.  Un- 
luckily the  house  is  haunted,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  not  only  by 
night,  but  by  day  ;  though  at  night 
the  disturbances  are  of  a  more  un- 
pleasant and  sometimes  of  a  more 
alarming  character.  The  poor  old 
woman  who  died  in  it  three  weeks 
ago  was  a  pauper  whom  I  took  out 
of  a  workhouse,  for  in  her  child- 
hood she  had  been  known  to  some 
of  my  family,  and  had  once  been  in 
such  good  circumstances  that  she 
had  rented  that  house  of  my  uncle. 
She  was  a  woman  of  superior  educa- 
tion and  strong  mind,  and  was  the 
only  person  I  could  ever  induce  to 
remain  in  the  house.  Indeed,  since 
her  death,  which  was  sudden,  and 
the  coroner's  inquest,  which  gave  it 
a  notoriety  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
have  so  despaired  of  finding  any 
person  to  take  charge  of  it,  much 
more  a  tenant,  that  I  would  willingly 
let  it  rent-free  for  a  year  to  any  one 
who  would  pay  its  rates  and  taxes." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  the  house 
acquired  this  sinister  character  ? " 

"  That  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  but 
very  many  years  since.  The  old 
woman  I  spoke  of  said  it  was 
haunted  when  she  rented  it  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  The  fact 
is  that  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  Company.  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land last  year,  on  inheriting  the  for- 
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tune  of  an  uncle,  amongst  whose 
possessions  was  the  house  in  question. 
I  found  it  shut  up  and  uninhabited. 
I  was  told  that  it  was  haunted,  that 
no  one  would  inhabit  it.  I  smiled 
at  what  seemed  to  me  so  idle  a  story. 
I  spent  some  money  in  repainting  and 
roofing  it — added  to  its  old-fashioned 
furniture  a  few  modern  articles — 
advertised  it,  and  obtained  a  lodger 
for  a  year.  He  was  a  colonel  retired 
on  half-pay.  He  came  in  with  his 
family,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and 
four  or  five  servants  :  they  all  left 
the  house  the  next  day,  and  al- 
though they  deponed  that  they  had  all 
seen  something  different,  that  some- 
thing was  equally  terrible  to  all.  I 
really  could  not  in  conscience  sue,  or 
even  blame,  the  colonel  for  breach  of 
agreement.  Then  I  put  in  the  old 
woman  I  have  spoken  of,  and  she 
was  empowered  to  let  the  house  in 
apartments.  I  never  had  one  lodger 
who  stayed  more  than  three  days.  I 
do  not  tell  you  their  stories — to  no 
two  lodgers  have  there  been  exactly 
the  same  phenomena  repeated.  It 
is  better  that  you  should  judge  for 
yourself,  than  enter  the  house  with 
an  imagination  influenced  by  pre- 
vious narratives ;  only  be  prepared 
to  see  and  to  hear  something  or  other, 
and  take  whatever  precautions  you 
yourself  please." 

"  Have  you  never  had  a  curiosity 
yourself  to  pass  a  night  in  that 
house  1 " 

"  Yes.  I  passed  not  a  night,  but 
three  hours  in  broad  daylight  alone 
in  that  house.  My  curiosity  is  not 
satisfied,  but  it  is  quenched.  I  have 
no  desire  to  renew  the  experiment. 
You  cannot  complain,  you  see,  sir, 
that  I  am  not  sufficiently  candid ; 
and  unless  your  interest  be  exceed- 
ingly eager  and  your  nerves  unusually 
strong,  I  honestly  add,  that  I  ad- 
vise you  not  to  pass  a  night  in  that 
house." 

"  My  interest  is  exceedingly  keen," 
said  I,  "  and  though  only  a  coward 
will  boast  of  his  nerves  in  situations 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  him,  yet  my 
nerves  have  been  seasoned  in  such 
variety  of  danger  that  I  have  the 
right  to  rely  on  them — even  in  a 
haunted  house." 

Mr  J —  -  said  very  little  more  ; 
he  took  the  keys  of  the  house  out  of 
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his  bureau,  gave  them  to  me, — and 
thanking  him  cordially  for  his  frank- 
ness, and  his  urbane  concession  to 
my  wish,  I  carried  off  my  prize. 

Impatient  for  the  experiment,  as 
soon  as  I  reached  home,  I  summoned 
my  confidential  servant — a  young 
man  of  gay  spirits,  fearless  temper, 
and  as  free  from  superstitious  preju- 
dice as  any  one  I  could  think  of. 

"F ,"said  I,  "you  remember 

in  Germany  how  disappointed  we 
were  at  not  finding  a  ghost  in  that 
old  castle,  which  was  said  to  be 
haunted  by  a  headless  apparition  ? — 
well,  I  have  heard  of  a  house  in  Lon- 
don which,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  is 
decidedly  haunted.  I  mean  to  sleep 
there  to-night.  From  what  I  hear, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  something  will 
allow  itself  to  be  seen  or  to  be  heard 
—  something,  perhaps,  excessively 
horrible.  Do  you  think,  if  I  take 
you  with  me,  I  may  rely  on  your 
presence  of  mind,  whatever  may 
happen  1 " 

"  Oh,  sir !  pray  trust  me,"  answer- 
ed F ,  grinning  with  delight. 

"Very  well,  —  then  here  are  the 
keys  of  the  house — this  is  the  ad- 
dress. Go  now, — select  for  me  any 
bedroom  you  please  ;  and  since  the 
house  has  not  been  inhabited  for 
weeks,  make  up  a  good  fire — air  the 
bed  well — see,  of  course,  that  there 
are  candles  as  well  as  fuel.  Take 
with  you  my  revolver  and  my  dagger 
— so  much  for  my  weapons — arm 
yourself  equally  well ;  and  if  we  are 
not  a  match  for  a  dozen  ghosts,  we 
shall  be  but  a  sorry  couple  of  Eng- 
lishmen." 

I  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  on  business  so  urgent  that  I  had 
not  leisure  to  think  much  on  the 
nocturnal  adventure  to  which  I  had 
plighted  my  honour.  I  dined  alone, 
and  very  late,  and  while  dining, 
read,  as  is  my  habit.  The  volume 
I  selected  was  one  of  Macaulay's 
Essays.  I  thought  to  myself  that  I 
would  take  the  book  with  me  ;  there 
was  so  much  of  healthfulness  in  the 
style,  and  practical  life  in  the  sub- 
jects, that  it  would  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote against  the  influences  of  super- 
stitious fancy. 

Accordingly,  about  half-past  nine, 
I  put  the  book  into  my  pocket,  and 
strolled  leisurely  towards  the  haunted 
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house.  I  took  with  me  a  favourite 
dog, — an  exceedingly  sharp,  bold,  and 
vigilant  bull-terrier, — a  dog  fond  of 
prowling  about  strange  ghostly  cor- 
ners and  passages  at  night  in  search 
of  rats — a  dog  of  dogs  for  a  ghost. 

It  was  a  summer  night,  but  chilly, 
the  sky  somewhat  gloomy  and  over- 
cast. Still  there  was  a  moon — faint 
and  sickly,  but  still  a  moon — and  if 
the  clouds  permitted,  after  midnight 
it  would  be  brighter. 

I  reached  the  house,  knocked,  and 
my  servant  opened  with  a  cheerful 
smile. 

"  All  right,  sir,  and  very  comfort- 
able." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  I,  rather  disappoint- 
ed ;  "  have  you  not  seen  nor  heard 
anything  remarkable  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  own  I  have 
heard  something  queer." 

"  What  1— what  ? " 

"  The  sound  of  feet  pattering  be- 
hind me  •  and  once  or  twice  small 
noises  like  whispers  close  at  my  ear 
— nothing  more." 

"  You  are  not  at  all  frightened  ? " 

"  I !  not  a  bit  of  it,  sir ;  "  and  the 
man's  bold  look  reassured  me  on  one 
point — viz.  that,  happen  what  might, 
he  would  not  desert  me. 

We  were  in  the  hall,  the  street- 
door  closed,  and  my  attention  was 
now  drawn  to  my  dog.  He  had  at 
first  ran  in  eagerly  enough,  but  had 
sneaked  back  to  the  door,  and  was 
scratching  and  whining  to  get  out. 
After  patting  him  on  the  head,  and 
encouraging  him  gently,  the  dog 
seemed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
situation  and  followed  me  and 
F through  the  house,  but  keep- 
ing close  at  my  heels  instead  of  hur- 
rying inquisitively  in  advance,  which 
was  his  usual  and  normal  habit  in  all 
strange  places.  We  first  visited  the 
subterranean  apartments,  the  kitchen 
and  other  offices,  and  especially  the 
cellars,  in  which  last  there  were  two 
or  three  bottles  of  wine  still  left  in  a 
bin.  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  evi- 
dently, by  their  appearance,  undis- 
turbed for  many  years.  It  was  clear 
that  the  ghosts  were  not  winebibbers. 
For  the  rest  we  discovered  nothing 
of  interest.  There  was  a  gloomy 
little  back-yard,  with  very  high  walls. 
The  stones  of  this  yard  were  very 
damp, — and  what  with  the  damp, 


and  what  with  the  dust  and  smoke- 
grime  on  the  pavement,  our  feet  left 
a  slight  impression  where  we  passed. 
And  now  appeared  the  first  strange 
phenomenon  witnessed  by  myself  in 
this  strange  abode.  I  saw,  just  be- 
fore me,  the  print  of  a  foot  suddenly 
form  itself,  as  it  were.  I  stopped, 
caught  hold  of  my  servant,  and 
pointed  to  it.  In  advance  of  that 
footprint  as  suddenly  dropped  an- 
other. We  both  saw  it.  I  advanced 
quickly  to  the  place  ;  the  footprint 
kept  advancing  before  me,  a  small 
footprint — the  foot  of  a  child  :  the 
impression  was  too  faint  thoroughly 
to  distinguish  the  shape,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  both  that  it  was  the 
print  of  a  naked  foot.  This  pheno- 
menon ceased  when  we  arrived  at  the 
opposite  wall,  nor  did  it  repeat  itself 
on  returning.  We  remounted  the 
stairs,  and  entered  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  dining  parlour,  a 
small  back  -  parlour,  and  a  still 
smaller  third  room  that  had  been 
probably  appropriated  to  a  footman 
— all  still  as  death.  We  then  visited 
the  drawing  -  rooms,  which  seemed 
fresh  and  new.  In  the  front  room  I 

seated  myself  in  an  arm-chair.  F 

placed  on  the  table  the  candlestick 
with  which  he  had  lighted  us.  I 
told  him  to  shut  the  door.  As  he 
turned  to  do  so,  a  chair  opposite  to 
me  moved  from  the  wall  quickly 
and  noiselessly,  and  dropped  itself 
about  a  yard  from  my  own  chair, 
immediately  fronting  it. 

"  Why,  this  is  better  than  the  turn- 
ing-tables," said  I,  with  a  half  laugh 
— and  as  I  laughed,  my  dog  put  back 
his  head  and  howled. 

F ,  coming  back,  had  not  ob- 
served the  movement  of  the  chair. 
He  employed  himself  now  in  stilling 
the  dog.  I  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
chair,  and  fancied  I  saw  on  it  a  pale 
blue  misty  outline  of  a  human  figure, 
but  an  outline  so  indistinct  that  I 
could  only  distrust  my  own  vision. 
The  dog  now  was  quiet.  "  Put  back 
that  chair  opposite  to  me,"  said  I  to 
F ;  "  put  it  back  to  the  wall." 

F obeyed.  "Was  that  you, 

sir?"  said  he,  turning  abruptly. 

"  I— what !" 

"  Why,  something  struck  me.  I 
felt  it  sharply  on  the  shoulder — just 
here." 
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"No,"  said  I.  "But  we  have 
jugglers  present,  and  though  we 
may  not  discover  their  tricks,  we 
shall  catch  them  before  they  frighten 
us." 

We  did  not  stay  long  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms— in  fact,  they  felt  so  damp 
and  so  chilly  that  I  was  glad  to  get 
to  the  fire  up-stairs.  We  locked  the 
doors  of  the  drawing-rooms — a  pre- 
caution which,  I  should  observe,  we 
had  taken  with  all  the  rooms  we  had 
searched  below.  The  bedroom  my 
servant  had  selected  for  me  was  the 
best  on  the  floor — a  large  one,  with 
two  windows  fronting  the  street. 
The  four-posted  bed,  which  took  up  no 
inconsiderable  space,  was  opposite  to 
the  fire,  which  burned  clear  and 
bright ;  a  door  in  the  wall  to  the  left, 
between  the  bed  and  the  window, 
communicated  with  the  room  which 
my  servant  appropriated  to  him- 
self. This  last  was  a  small  room 
with  a  sofa-bed,  and  had  no  com- 
munication with  the  landing-place — 
no  other  door  but  that  which  con- 
ducted to  the  bedroom  I  was  to  oc- 
cupy. On  either  side  of  my  fire-place 
was  a  cupboard,  without  locks, 
flushed  with  the  wall,  and  covered 
with  the  same  dull -brown  paper. 
We  examined  these  cupboards — only 
hooks  to  suspend  female  dresses— no- 
thing else ;  we  sounded  the  walls — 
evidently  solid — the  outer  walls  of 
the  building.  Having  finished  the 
survey  of  these  apartments,  warmed 
myself  a  few  moments,  and  lighted 
my  cigar,  I  then,  still  accompanied 

by  F .  went  forth  to  complete 

my  reconnoitre.  In  the  landing- 
place  there  was  another  door ;  it  was 
closed  firmly.  "Sir,"  said  my  ser- 
vant in  surprise,  "  I  unlocked  this 
door  with  all  the  others  when  I  first 
came ;  it  cannot  have  got  locked  from 
the  inside,  for  it  is  a  — 

Before  he  had  finished  his  sentence, 
the  door,  which  neither  of  us  then 
was  touching,  opened  quietly  of  itself. 
We  looked  at  each  other  a  single  in- 
stant. The  same  thought  seized  both 
— some  human  agency  might  be  de- 
tected here.  I  rushed  in  first,  my  ser- 
vant followed.  A  small  blank  dreary 
room  without  furniture — a  few  empty 
boxes  and  hampers  in  a  corner — a 
small  window — the  shutters  closed — 
not  even  a  fire-place — no  other  door 
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but  that  by  which  we  had  entered — 
no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  the  floor 
seemed  very  old,  uneven,  worm-eaten, 
mended  here  and  there,  as  was  shown 
by  the  whiter  patches  on  the  wood ; 
but  no  living  being,  and  no  visible 
place  in  which  a  living  being  could 
have  hidden.  As  we  stood  gazing 
round,  the  door  by  which  we  had 
entered  closed  as  quietly  as  it  had 
before  opened  :  we  were  imprisoned. 

For  the  first  time  I  felt  a  creep  of 
undefinable  horror.  Not  so  my  ser- 
vant. "Why,  they  don't  think  to 
trap  us,  sir ;  I  could  break  that 
trumpery  door  with  a  kick  of  my 
foot." 

"  Try  first  if  it  will  open  to  your 
hand,"  said  I,  shaking  off  the  vague 
apprehension  that  had  seized  me, 
"  while  I  open  the  shutters  and  see 
what  is  without." 

I  unbarred  the  shutters  —  the 
window  looked  on  the  little  back- 
yard I  have  before  described  ;  there 
was  no  ledge  without — nothing  but 
sheer  descent.  No  man  getting  out 
of  that  window  would  have  found 
any  footing  till  he  had  fallen  on  the 
stones  below. 

F ,  meanwhile,  was  vainly  at- 
tempting to  open  the  door.  He  now 
turned  round  to  me,  and  asked  my 
permission  to  use  force.  And  I 
should  here  state,  in  justice  to  the 
servant,  that,  far  from  evincing  any 
superstitious  terrors,  his  nerve,  com- 
posure, and  even  gaiety  amidst  circum- 
stances so  extraordinary  compelled 
my  admiration,  and  made  me  con- 
gratulate myself  on  having  secured 
a  companion  in  every  way  fitted  to 
the  occasion.  I  willingly  gave  him 
the  permission  he  required.  But 
though  he  was  a  remarkably  strong 
man,  his  force  was  as  idle  as  his 
milder  efforts ;  the  door  did  not  even 
shake  to  his  stoutest  kick.  Breath- 
less and  panting,  he  desisted.  I  then 
tried  the  door  myself,  equally  in  vain. 
As  I  ceased  from  the  effort,  again 
that  creep  of  horror  came  over  me  ; 
but  this  time  it  was  more  cold  and 
stubborn.  I  felt  as  if  some  strange 
and  ghastly  exhalation  were  rising 
up  from  the  chinks  of  that  rugged 
floor,  and  filling  the  atmosphere  with 
a  venomous  influence  hostile  to  hu- 
man life.  The  door  now  very  slowly 
and  quietly  opened  as  of  its  own  ac- 
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cord.  We  precipitated  ourselves  into 
the  landing-place.  We  both  saw  a 
large  pale  light — as  large  as  the  hu- 
man figure,  but  shapeless  and  unsub- 
stantial— move  before  us,  and  ascend 
the  stairs  that  led  from  the  landing 
into  the  attics.  I  followed  the  light, 
and  my  servant  followed  me.  It 
entered,  to  the  right  of  the  landing, 
a  small  garret,  of  which  the  door  stood 
open.  I  entered  in  the  same  instant. 
The  light  then  collapsed  into  a  small 
globule,  exceedingly  brilliant  and 
vivid ;  rested  a  moment  on  a  bed  in 
the  corner,  quivered,  and  vanished. 
We  approached  the  bed  and  examined 
it — a  half-tester,  such  as  is  commonly 
found  in  attics  devoted  to  servants. 
On  the  drawers  that  stood  near  it 
we  perceived  an  old  faded  silk  ker- 
chief, with  the  needle  still  left  in  a 
rent  half  repaired.  The  kerchief  was 
covered  with  dust ;  probably  it  had 
belonged  to  the  old  woman  who  had 
last  died  in  that  house,  and  this 
might  have  been  her  sleeping-room. 
I  had  sufficient  curiosity  to  open  the 
drawers  :  there  were  a  few  odds  and 
ends  of  female  dress,  and  two  letters 
tied  round  with  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
faded  yellow.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
possess  myself  of  the  letters.  We 
found  nothing  else  in  the  room  worth 
noticing — nor  did  the  light  reappear ; 
but  we  distinctly  heard,  as  we  turned 
to  go,  a  pattering  footfall  on  the  floor 
— -just  before  us.  We  went  through 
the  other  attics  (in  all  four),  the  foot- 
fall still  preceding  us.  Nothing  to 
be  seen — nothing  but  the  footfall 
heard.  I  had  the  letters  in  my  hand : 
just  as  I  was  descending  the  stairs  I 
distinctly  felt  my  wrist  seized,  and  a 
faint,  soft  effort  made  to  draw  the 
letters  from  my  clasp.  I  only  held 
them  the  more  tightly,  and  the 
effort  ceased. 

We  regained  the  bedchamber  ap- 
propriated to  myself,  and  I  then  re- 
marked that  my  dog  had  not  followed 
us  when  we  had  left  it.  He  was 
thrusting  himself  close  to  the  fire,  and 
trembling.  I  was  impatient  to  ex- 
amine the  letters ;  and  while  I  read 
them,  my  servant  opened  a  little  box 
in  which  he  had  deposited  the  wea- 
pons I  had  ordered  him  to  bring ; 
took  them  out,  placed  them  on  a 
table  close  at  my  bed-head,  and  then 


occupied  himself  in  soothing  the  dog, 
who,  however,  seemed  to  heed  him 
very  little. 

The  letters  were  short— they  were 
dated ;  the  dates  exactly  thirty-five 
years  ago.  They  were  evidently  from 
a  lover  to  his  mistress,  or  a  husband 
to  some  young  wife.  Not  only  the 
terms  of  expression,  but  a  distinct 
reference  to  a  former  voyage  indi- 
cated the  writer  to  have  been  a  sea- 
farer. The  spelling  and  handwriting 
were  those  of  a  man  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, but  still  the  language  itself 
was  forcible.  In  the  expressions  of 
endearment  there  was  a  kind  of  rough 
wild  love  ;  but  here  and  there  were 
dark  unintelligible  hints  at  some 
secret  not  of  love — some  secret  that 
seemed  of  crime.  "  We  ought  to  love 
each  other,"  was  one  of  the  sentences 
I  remember,  "  for  how  every  one  else 
would  execrate  us  if  all  was  known." 
Again  :  "  Don't  let  any  one  be  in  the 
same  room  with  you  at  night— you 
talk  in  your  sleep."  And  again  : 
"  What's  done  can't  be  undone ;  and 
I  tell  you  there's  nothing  against  us 
unless  the  dead  could  come  to  life." 
Here  there  was  underlined  in  a  better 
handwriting  (a  female's),  "  They  do!" 
At  the  end  of  the  letter  latest  in  date 
the  same  female  hand  had  written 
these  words :  "  Lost  at  sea  the  4th 
of  June,  the  same  day  as  — 

I  put  down  the  letters,  and  began 
to  muse  over  their  contents. 

Fearing,  however,  that  the  train  of 
thought  into  whicli  I  fell  might  un- 
steady my  nerves,  I  fully  determined 
to  keep  my  mind  in  a  fit  state  to 
cope  with  whatever  of  marvellous 
the  advancing  night  might  bring 
forth.  I  roused  myself— laid  the 
letters  on  the  table — stirred  up  the 
fire,  which  was  still  bright  and  cheer- 
ing—and opened  my  volume  of  Mac- 
aulay.  I  read  quietly  enough  till 
about  half-past  eleven.  I  then  threw 
myself  dressed  upon  the  bed,  and 
told  my  servant  he  might  retire  to 
his  own  room,  but  must  keep  him- 
self awake.  I  bade  him  leave  open 
the  door  between  the  two  rooms. 
Thus  alone,  I  kept  two  candles  burn- 
ing on  the  table  by  my  bed-head.  I 
placed  my  watch  beside  the  weapons, 
and  calmly  resumed  my  Macaulay. 
Opposite  to  me  the  fire  burned  clear ; 
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and  on  the  hearth-rug,  seemingly 
asleep,  lay  the  dog.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  I  felt  an  exceedingly  cold 
air  pass  by  my  cheek,  like  a  sudden 
draught.  I  fancied  the  door  to  my 
right,  communicating  with  the  land- 
ing-place, must  have  got  open ;  but 
no— it  was  closed.  I  then  turned  my 
glance  to  my  left,  and  saw  the  flame 
of  the  candles  violently  swayed  as  by 
a  wind.  At  the  same  moment  the 
watch  beside  the  revolver  softly  slid 
from  the  table  —  softly,  softly — no 
visible  hand — it  was  gone.  I  sprang 
up,  seizing  the  revolver  with  the  one 
hand,  the  dagger  with  the  other  :  I 
was  not  willing  that  my  weapons 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  watch. 
Thus  armed,  I  looked  round  the  floor 
—no  sign  of  the  watch.  Three  slow, 
loud,  distinct  knocks  were  now  heard 
at  the  bed-head  ;  my  servant  called 
out,  "  Is  that  you,  sir  ? " 
"  No  ;  be  on  your  guard." 
The  dog  now  roused  himself  and 
sat  on  his  haunches,  his  ears  moving 
quickly  backwards  and  forwards. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with 
a  look  so  strange  that  he  concentred 
all  my  attention  on  himself.  Slowly 
he  rose  up,  all  his  hair  bristling,  and 
stood  perfectly  rigid,and  with  the  same 
wild  stare.  I  had  no  time,  however,  to 
examine  the  dog.  Presently  my  ser- 
vant emerged  from  his  room  ;  and  if 
ever  I  saw  horror  in  the  human  face, 
it  was  then.  I  should  not  have  re- 
cognised him  had  we  met  in  the 
streets,  so  altered  was  every  linea- 
ment. He  passed  by  me  quickly, 
saying  in  a  whisper  that  seemed 
scarcely  to  come  from  his  lips, 
"  Run— run  !  it  is  after  me  ! "  He 
gained  the  door  to  the  landing, 
pulled  it  open,  and  rushed  forth.  I 
followed  him  into  the  landing  invo- 
luntarily, calling  to  him  to  stop  ; 
but,  without  heeding  me,  he  bounded 
down  the  stairs,  clinging  to  the  bal- 
usters, and  taking  several  steps  at  a 
time.  I  heard,  where  I  stood,  the 
street  door  open  —  heard  it  again 
clap  to.  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
haunted  house. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  I 
remained  undecided  whether  or  not 
to  follow  my  servant ;  pride  and  cu- 
riosity alike  forbade  so  dastardly  a 
flight.  I  re-entered  my  room,  closing 
the  door  after  me,  and  proceeded 
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cautiously  into  the  interior  chamber. 
I  encountered  nothing  to  justify  my 
servant's  terror.  I  again  carefully 
examined  the  walls,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  concealed  door.  I  could 
find  no  trace  of  one  —  not  even  a 
seam  in  the  dull-brown  paper  with 
which  the  room  was  hung.  How, 
then,  had  the  THING,  whatever  it 
was,  which  had  so  scared  him,  ob- 
tained ingress  except  through  my 
own  chamber  ? 

I  returned  to  my  room,  shut  and 
locked  the  door  that  opened  upon 
the  interior  one,  and  stood  on  the 
hearth,  expectant  and  prepared.  I 
now  perceived  that  the  dog  had 
slunk  into  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
was  pressing  himself  close  against  it, 
as  if  literally  striving  to  force  his 
way  into  it.  I  approached  the  animal 
and  spoke  to  it ;  the  poor  brute  was 
evidently  beside  itself  with  terror. 
It  showed  all  its  teeth,  the  slaver 
dropping  from  its  jaws,  and  would 
certainly  have  bitten  me  if  I  had 
touched  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  re- 
cognise me.  Whoever  has  seen  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  a  rabbit  fas- 
cinated by  a  serpent,  cowering  in  a 
corner,  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
anguish  which  the  dog  exhibited. 
Finding  all  efforts  to  soothe  th,e  ani- 
mal in  vain,  and  fearing  that  his  bite 
might  be  as  venomous  in  that  state 
as  if  in  the  madness  of  hydrophobia, 
I  left  him  alone,  placed  my  weapons 
on  the  table  beside  the  fire,  seated 
myself,  and  recommenced  my  Mac- 
aulay. 

Perhaps,  in  order  not  to  appear 
seeking  credit  for  a  courage,  or  rather 
a  coolness,  which  the  reader  may 
conceive  I  exaggerate,  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  pause  to  indulge  in  one  or 
two  egotistical  remarks. 

As  I  hold  presence  of  mind,  or 
what  is  called  courage,  to  be  pre- 
cisely proportioned  to  familiarity 
with  the  circumstances  that  lead  to 
it,  so  I  should  say  that  I  had  been 
long  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  ex- 
periments that  appertain  to  the  Mar- 
vellous. I  had  witnessed  many  very 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  various 
parts  of  the  world — phenomena  that 
would  be  either  totally  disbelieved 
if  I  stated  them,  or  ascribed  to  super- 
natural agencies.  Now,  my  theory  is 
that  the  Supernatural  is  the  Impos- 
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sible,  and  that  what  is  called  super- 
natural is  only  a  something  in  the 
laws  of  nature  of  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  ignorant.  Therefore, 
if  a  ghost  rise  before  me,  I  have  not 
the  right  to  say,  "  So,  then,  the  su- 
pernatural is  possible,"  but  rather, 
"  So,  then,  the  apparition  of  a  ghost 
is,  contrary  to  received  opinion, 
within  the  laws  of  nature — i.  e.  not 
supernatural." 

Now,  in  all  that  I  had  hitherto 
witnessed,  and  indeed  in  all  the  won- 
ders which  the  amateurs  of  mystery 
in  pur  age  record  as  facts,  a  material 
living  agency  is  always  required.  On 
the  Continent  you  will  find  still  ma- 
gicians who  assert  that  they  can  raise 
spirits.  Assume  for  the  moment  that 
they  assert  truly,  still  the  living  ma- 
terial form  of  the  magician  is  pre- 
sent ;  and  he  is  the  material  agency 
by  which,  from  some  constitutional 
peculiarities,  certain  strange  pheno- 
mena are  represented  to  your  natural 
senses. 

Accept,  again,  as  truthful,  the  talcs 
of  Spirit  Manifestation  in  America — 
musical  or  other  sounds — writings 
on  paper,  produced  by  no  discernible 
hand — articles  of  furniture  moved 
without  apparent  human  agency — or 
the  actual  sight  and  touch  of  hands,  to 
which  no  bodies  seem  to  belongit-still 
there  must  be  found  the  MEDIUM 
or  living  being,  with  constitutional 
peculiarities  capable  of  obtaining 
these  signs.  In  fine,  in  all  such  mar- 
vels, supposing  even  that  there  is  no 
imposture,  there  must  be  a  human 
being  like  ourselves,  by  whom,  or 
through  whom,  the  effects  presented 
to  human  beings  are  produced.  It 
is  so  with  the  now  familiar  pheno- 
mena of  mesmerism  or  electro-bio- 
logy ;  the  mind  of  the  person  ope- 
rated on  is  affected  through  a  mate- 
rial living  agent.  Nor,  supposing  it 
true  that  a  mesmerised  patient  can 
respond  to  the  will  or  passes  of  a 
mesmeriser  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
is  the  response  less  occasioned  by  a 
material  being  ;  it  may  be  through 
a  material  fluid — call  it  Electric,  call 
it  Odic,  call  it  what  you  will — which 
has  the  power  of  traversing  space 
and  passing  obstacles,  that  the  mate- 
rial effect  is  communicated  from  one 
to  the  other.  Hence  all  that  I  had 
hitherto  witnessed,  or  expected  to 
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witness,  in  this  strange  house,  I 
believed  to  be  occasioned  through 
some  agency  or  medium  as  mortal  as 
myself ;  and  this  idea  necessarily 
prevented  the  awe  with  which  those 
who  regard  as  supernatural  things 
that  are  not  within  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  nature,  might  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  adventures  of  that 
memorable  night. 

As,  then,  it  was  my  conjecture  that 
all  that  was  presented,  or  would  be 
presented,  to  my  senses,  must  origi- 
nate in  some  human  being  gifted  by 
constitution  with  the  power  so  to  pre- 
sent them,  and  having  some  motive 
so  to  do,  I  felt  an  interest  in  my 
theory  which,  in  its  way,  was  rather 
philosophical  than  superstitious. 
And  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  was 
in  as  tranquil  a  temper  for  observa- 
tion as  any  practical  experimentalist 
could  be  in  awaiting  the  effects  of 
some  rare,  though  perhaps  perilous, 
chemical  combination.  Of  course, 
the  more  I  kept  my  mind  detached 
from  fancy,  the  more  the  temper  fit- 
ted for  observation  would  be  obtain- 
ed ;  and  I  therefore  riveted  eye  and 
thought  on  the  strong  daylight  sense 
in  the  page  of  my  Macaulay. 

I  now  became  aware  that  some- 
thing interposed  between  the  page 
and  the  light — the  page  was  over- 
shadowed :  I  looked  up,  and  I  saw 
what  I  shall  find  it  very  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  describe. 

It  was  a  Darkness  shaping  itself 
out  of  the  air  in  very  undefined  out- 
line. I  cannot  say  it  was  of  a  hu- 
man form,  and  yet  it  had  more  re- 
semblance to  a  human  form,  or  rather 
shadow,  than  anything  else.  As  it 
stood,  wholly  apart  and  distinct  from 
the  air  and  the  light  around  it,  its 
dimensions  seemed  gigantic,  the 
summit  nearly  touching  the  ceiling. 
While  Igazed,  a  feeling  of  intense  cold 
seized  me.  An  iceberg  before  me 
could  not  more  have  chilled  me  ;  nor 
could  the  cold  of  an  iceberg  have 
been  more  purely  physical.  I  feel 
convinced  that  it  was  not  the  cold 
caused  by  fear.  As  I  continued  to 
gaze,  I  thought — but  this  I  cannot 
say  with  precision — that  I  distin- 
guished two  eyes  looking  down  on 
me  from  the  height.  One  moment 
I  seemed  to  distinguish  them  clearly, 
the  next  they  seemed  gone  ;  but  still 
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two  rays  of  a  pale-blue  light  frequent- 
ly shot  through  the  darkness,  as  from 
the  height  on  which  I  half  believed, 
half  doubted,  that  I  had  encountered 
the  eyes. 

I  strove  to  speak — my  voice  utter- 
ly failed  me  ;  I  could  only  think  to 
myself,  "  Is  this  fear  ?  it  is  not  fear ! " 
I  strove  to  rise — in  vain ;  I  felt  as  if 
weighed  down  by  an  irresistible  force. 
Indeed,  my  impression  was  that  of 
an  immense  and  overwhelming  Power 
opposed  to  my  volition  ; — that  sense 
of  utter  inadequacy  to  cope  with  a 
force  beyond  men's,  which  one  may 
feel  physically  in  a  storm  at  sea,  in 
a  conflagration,  or  when  confronting 
some  terrible  wild  beast,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  shark  of  the  ocean,  I  felt 
morally.  Opposed  to  my  will  was 
another  will,  as  far  superior  to  its 
strength  as  storm,  fire,  and  shark  are 
superior  in  material  force  to  the  force 
of  men. 

And  now,  as  this  impression  grew 
on  me,  now  came,  at  last,  horror — 
horror  to  a  degree  that  no  words  can 
convey.  Still  I  retained  pride,  if  not 
courage  ;  and  in  my  own  mind  I  said, 
"  This  is  horror,  but  it  is  not  fear  ; 
unless  I  fear,  I  cannot  be  harmed ; 
my  reason  rejects  this  thing  ;  it  is 
an  illusion — I  do  not  fear."  With  a 
violent  effort  I  succeeded  at  last  in 
stretching  out  my  hand  towards  the 
weapon  on  the  table  :  as  I  did  so,  on 
the  arm  and  shoulder  I  received  a 
strange  shock,  and  my  arm  fell  to 
my  side  powerless.  And  now,  to 
add  to  my  horror,  the  light  began 
slowly  to  wane  from  the  caudles — 
they  were  not,  as  it  were,  extin- 
guished, but  their  flame  seemed  very 
gradually  withdrawn  :  it  was  the 
same  with  the  fire — the  light  was 
extracted  from  the  fuel ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  room  was  in  utter  dark- 
ness. The  dread  that  came  over 
me,  to  be  thus  in  the  dark  with  that 
dark  Thing,  whose  power  was  so 
intensely  felt,  brought  a  reaction  of 
nerve.  In  fact,  terror  had  reached 
that  climax,  that  either  my  senses 
must  have  deserted  me,  or  I  must 
have  burst  through  the  spell.  I  did 
burst  through  it.  I  found  voice, 
though  the  voice  was  a  shriek.  I 
remember  that  I  broke  forth  with 
words  like  these—"!  do  not  fear, 
my  soul  does  not  fear  ; "  and  at  the 
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same  time  I  found  the  strength  to 
rise.  Still  in  that  profound  gloom  I 
rushed  to  one  of  the  windows — tore 
aside  the  curtain — flung  open  the 
shutters ;  my  first  thought  was — 
LIGHT.  And  when  I  saw  the  moon 
high,  clear,  and  calm,  I  felt  a  joy 
that  almost  compensated  for  the  pre- 
vious terror.  There  was  the  moon, 
there  was  also  the  light  from  the 
gas-lamps  in  the  deserted  slumberous 
street.  I  turned  to  look  back  into 
the  room ;  the  moon  penetrated  its 
shadow  very  palely  and  partially — 
but  still  there  was  light.  The  dark 
Thing,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
gone — except  that  I  could  yet  see  a 
dim  shadow,  which  seemed  the  sha- 
dow of  that  shade,  against  the  oppo- 
site wall. 

My  eye  now  rested  on  the  table, 
and  from  under  the  table  (which  was 
without  cloth  or  cover— an  old  maho- 
gany round  table)  there  rose  a  hand, 
visible  as  far  as  the  wrist.  It  was 
a  hand,  seemingly,  as  much  of  flesh 
and  blood  as  my  own,  but  the 
hand  of  an  aged  person  —  lean, 
wrinkled,  small  too  —  a  woman's 
hand.  That  hand  very  softly  closed 
on  the  two  letters  that  lay  on  the 
table  :  hand  and  letters  both  van- 
ished. There  then  came  the  same 
three  loud  measured  knocks  I  had 
heard  at  the  bed-head  before  this 
extraordinary  drama  had  com- 
menced. 

As  those  sounds  slowly  ceased,  I 
felt  the  whole  room  vibrate  sensibly ; 
and  at  the  far  end  there  rose,  as 
from  the  floor,  sparks  or  globules 
like  bubbles  of  light,  many-coloured 
— green,  yellow,  tire-red,  azure.  Up 
and  down,  to  and  fro,  hither,  thither, 
as  tiny  Will-o'-the-wisps,  the  sparks 
moved,  slow  or  swift,  each  at  its 
own  caprice.  A  chair  (as  in  the 
drawing-room  below)  was  now  ad- 
vanced from  the  wall  without  ap- 
parent agency,  and  placed  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  Suddenly, 
as  forth  from  the  chair,  there  grew  a 
Shape — a  woman's  shape.  It  was 
distinct  as  a  shape  of  life — ghastly 
as  a  shape  of  death.  The  face  was 
that  of  youth,  with  a  strange  mourn- 
ful beauty  ;  the  throat  and  shoulders 
were  bare,  the  rest  of  the  form  in  a 
loose  robe  of  cloudy  white.  It  began 
sleeking  its  long  yellow  hair,  which 
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fell  over  its  shoulders  ;  its  eyes  were 
not  turned  towards  me,  but  to  the 
door ;  it  seemed  listening,  watching, 
waiting.  The  shadow  of  the  shade 
in  the  background  grew  darker ;  and 
again  I  thought  I  beheld  the  eyes 
gleaming  out  from  the  summit  of 
the  shadow — eyes  fixed  upon  that 


As  if  from  the  door,  though  it  did 
not  open,  there  grew  out  another 
shape,  equally  distinct,  equally  ghast- 
ly— a  man's  shape — a  young  man's. 
It  was  in  the  dress  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  rather  in  a  likeness  of  such 
dress  ;  for  both  the  male  shape  and 
the  female,  though  defined,  were 
evidently  unsubstantial,  impalpable 
— simulacra — phantasms  ;  and  there 
was  something  incongruous,  gro- 
tesque, yet  fearful,  in  the  contrast 
between  the  elaborate  finery,  the 
courtly  precision  of  that  old-fash- 
ioned garb,  with  its  ruffles  and  lace 
and  buckles,  and  the  corpse-like  as- 
pect and  ghost-like  stillness  of  the 
flitting  wearer.  Just  as  the  male 
shape  approached  the  female,  the  dark 
Shadow  started  from  the  wall,  all 
three  for  a  moment  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness. When  the  pale  light  returned, 
the  two  phantoms  were  as  if  in  the 
grasp  of  the  Shadow  that  towered 
between  them  ;  and  there  was  a 
blood  -  stain  on  the  breast  of  the 
female  ;  and  the  phantom-male  was 
leaning  on  its  phantom-sword,  and 
blood  seemed  trickling  fast  from  the 
ruffles,  from  the  lace  ;  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  intermediate  Shadow 
swallowed  them  up — they  were  gone. 
And  again  the  bubbles  of  light  shot, 
and  sailed,  and  undulated,  growing 
thicker  and  thicker  and  more  wildly 
confused  in  their  movements. 

The  closet-door  to  the  right  of  the 
fire-place  now  opened,  and  from  the 
aperture  there  came  the  form  of  a 
woman,  aged.  In  her  hand  she  held 
letters — the  very  letters  over  which 
I  had  seen  the  Hand  close  ;  and  be- 
hind her  I  heard  a  footstep.  She 
turned  round  as  if  to  listen,  and 
then  she  opened  the  letters  and 
seemed  to  read  ;  and  over  her 
shoulder  I  saw  a  livid  face,  the  face 
as  of  a  man  long  drowned — bloated, 
bleached  —  seaweed  tangled  in  its 
dripping  hair  ;  and  at  her  feet  lay  a 
form  as  of  a  corpse,  and  beside  the 


corpse  there  cowered  a  child,  a  miser- 
able squalid  child,  with  famine  in  its 
cheeks  and  fear  in  its  eyes.  And  as 
I  looked  in  the  old  woman's  face,  the 
wrinkles  and  lines  vanished,  and  it 
became  a  face  of  youth — hard-eyed, 
stony,  but  still  youth  ;  and  the 
Shadow  darted  forth,  and  darkened 
over  these  phantoms  as  it  had  dark- 
ened over  the  last. 

Nothing  now  was  left  but  the 
Shadow,  and  on  that  my  eyes  were 
intently  fixed,  till  again  eyes  grew 
out  of  the  Shadow— malignant,  ser- 
pent eyes.  And  the  bubbles  of  light 
again  rose  and  fell,  and  in  their  dis- 
ordered, irregular,  turbulent  maze, 
mingled  with  the  wan  moonlight. 
And  now  from  these  globules  them- 
selves, as  from  the  shell  of  an  egg, 
monstrous  things  burst  out ;  the  air 
grew  filled  with  them  ;  larvae  so 
bloodless  and  so  hideous  that  I  can 
in  no  way  describe  them  except  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  swarming 
life  which  the  solar  microscope  brings 
before  his  eyes  in  a  drop  of  water — 
things  transparent,  supple,  agile, 
chasing  each  other,  devouring  each 
other  —  forms  like  nought  ever  be- 
held by  the  naked  eye.  As  the 
shapes  were  without  symmetry,  so 
their  movements  were  without  order. 
In  their  very  vagrancies  there  was 
no  sport ;  they  came  round  me  and 
round,  thicker  and  faster  and  swifter, 
swarming  over  my  head,  crawling 
over  my  right  arm,  which  was  out- 
stretched in  involuntary  command 
against  all  evil  beings.  Sometimes 
I  felt  myself  touched,  but  not  by 
them;  invisible  hands  touched  me. 
Once  I  felt  the  clutch  as  of  cold  soft 
fingers  at  my  throat.  I  was  still 
equally  conscious  that  if  I  gave  way 
to  fear  I  should  be  in  bodily  peril ; 
and  I  concentred  all  my  faculties 
in  the  single  focus  of  resisting,  stub- 
born will.  And  I  turned  my  sight 
from  the  shadow— above,  all  from 
those  strange  serpent  eyes — eyes  that 
had  now  become  distinctly  visible. 
For  there,  though  in  nought  else 
around  me,  I  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  WILL,  and  a  will  of  intense, 
creative,  working  evil,  which  might 
crush  down  my  own. 

The  pale  atmosphere  in  the  room 
began  now  to  redden  as  if  in  the  air 
of  some  near  conflagration.  The  lax  vae 
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grew  lurid  as  tilings  that  live  in  fire. 
Again  the  room  vibrated ;  again  were 
heard  the  three  measured  knocks  ; 
and  again  all  things  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  darkness  of  the  dark  Sha- 
dow, as  if  out  of  that  darkness  all 
had  come,  into  that  darkness  all  re- 
turned. 

As  the  gloom  receded,  the  Shadow 
was  wholly  gone.  Slowly  as  it  had 
been  withdrawn,  the  flame  grew 
again  into  the  candles  on  the  table, 
again  into  the  fuel  in  the  grate. 
The  whole  room  came  once  more 
calmly,  healthfully  into  sight. 

The  two  doors  were  still  closed, 
the  door  communicating  with  the 
servant's  room  still  locked.  In  the 
corner  of  the  wall,  into  which  he  had 
so  convulsively  niched  himself,  lay 
the  dog.  I  called  to  him — no  move- 
ment;  I  approached  —  the  animal 
was  dead  ;  his  eyes  protruded  ;  his 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth  ;  the  froth 
gathered  round  his  jaws.  I  took  him 
in  my  arms ;  I  brought  him  to  the 
fire  ;  I  felt  acute  grief  for  the  loss  of 
my  poor  favourite  —  acute  self-re- 
proach ;  I  accused  myself  of  his 
death  ;  I  imagined  he  had  died  of 
fright.  But  what  was  my  surprise 
on  finding  that  his  neck  was  actually 
broken— actually  twisted  out  of  the 
vertebrae.  Had  this  been  done  in  the 
dark  1 — must  it  not  have  been  by  a 
hand  human  as  mine1?— must  there 
not  have  been  a  human  agency  all 
the  while  in  that  room  ?  Good 
cause  to  suspect  it.  I  cannot  tell. 
I  cannot  do  more  than  state  the  fact 
fairly ;  the  reader  may  draw  his  own 
inference. 

Another  surprising  circumstance — 
my  watch  was  restored  to  the  table 
from  which  it  had  been  so  myste- 
riously withdrawn  ;  but  it  had  stop- 
ped at  the  very  moment  it  was  so 
withdrawn  ;  nor,  despite  all  the  skill 
of  the  watchmaker,  has  it  ever  gone 
since — that  is,  it  will  go  in  a  strange 
erratic  way  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
comes  to  a  dead  stop — it  is  worth- 
less. 

Nothing  more  chanced  for  the  rest 
of  the  night.  Nor,  indeed,  had  I  long 
to  wait  before  the  dawn  broke.  Not 
till  it  was  broad  daylight  did  I  quit 
the  haunted  house.  Before  I  did  so, 
I  revisited  the  little  blind  room  in 
which  my  servant  and  myself  had 
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been  for  a  time  imprisoned.  I  had  a 
strong  impression — for  which  I  could 
not  account— that  from  that  room 
had  originated  the  mechanism  of  the 
phenomena— if  I  may  use  the  term 
— which  had  been  experienced  in  my 
chamber.  And  though  I  entered  it 
now  in  the  clear  day,  with  the  sun 
peering  through  the  filmy  window, 
I  still  felt,  as  I  stood  on  its  floor,  the 
creep  of  the  horror  which  I  had  first 
there  experienced  the  night  before, 
and  which  had  been  so  aggravated  by 
what  had  passed  in  my  own  chamber. 
I  could  not,  indeed,  bear  to  stay 
more  than  half  a  minute  within  those 
walls.  I  descended  the  stairs,  and 
again  I  heard  the  footfall  before  me ; 
and  when  I  opened  the  street  door, 
I  thought  I  could  distinguish  a  very 
low  laugh.  I  gained  my  own  home, 
expecting  to  find  my  runaway  ser- 
vant there.  But  he  had  not  pre- 
sented himself ;  nor  did  I  hear  more 
of  him  for  three  days,  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  him,  dated  from  Liver- 
pool, to  this  effect : — 

"  HONOURED  SIR,— I  humbly  en- 
treat your  pardon,  though  I  can 
scarcely  hope  that  you  will  think  I 
deserve  it,  unless  —  which  Heaven 
forbid  ! — you  saw  what  I  did.  I  feel 
that  it  will  be  years  before  I  can  re- 
cover myself ;  and  as  to  being  fit  for 
service,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
am  therefore  going  to  my  brother- 
in-law  at  Melbourne.  The  ship  sails 
to-morrow.  Perhaps  the  long  voyage 
may  set  me  up.  I  do  nothing  now 
but  start  and  tremble,  and  fancy  It 
is  behind  me.  I  humbly  beg  you, 
honoured  sir,  to  order  my  clothes, 
and  whatever  wages  are  due  to  me, 
to  be  sent  to  my  mother's,  at  Wai- 
worth,— John  knows  her  address." 

The  letter  ended  with  additional 
apologies,  somewhat  incoherent,  and 
explanatory  details  as  to  effects  that 
had  been  under  the  writer's  charge. 

This  flight  may  perhaps  warrant  a 
suspicion  that  the  man  wished  to  go 
to  Australia,  and  had  been  somehow 
or  other  fraudulently  mixed  up  with 
the  events  of  the  night.  I  say  no- 
thing in  refutation  of  that  conjecture ; 
rather,  I  suggest  it  as  one  that  would 
seem  to  many  persons  the  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  improbable  occur- 
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rences.  My  own  theory  remained 
unshaken.  I  returned  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  house,  to  bring  away  in  a 
hack  cab  the  things  I  had  left  there, 
with  my  poor  dog's  body.  In  this 
task  I  was  not  disturbed,  nor  did  any 
incident  worth  note  befall  me,  except 
that  still,  on  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  I  heard  the  same  foot- 
fall in  advance.  On  leaving  the 

house,  I  went  to  Mr  J 's.  He 

was  at  home.  I  returned  him  the 
keys,  told  him  that  my  curiosity 
was  sufficiently  gratified,  and  was 
about  to  relate  quickly  what  had 
passed,  when  he  stopped  me,  and 
said,  though  with  much  politeness, 
that  he  had  no  longer  any  interest 
in  a  mystery  which  none  had  ever 
solved. 

I  determined  at  least  to  tell  him 
of  the  two  letters  I  had  read,  as  well 
as  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  they  had  disappeared,  and 
I  then  inquired  if  he  thought  they 
had  been  addressed  to  the  woman 
who  had  died  in  the  house,  and  if 
there  were  anything  in  her  early  hisr- 
tory  which  could  possibly  confirm 
the  dark  suspicions  to  which  the 

letters  gave  rise.  Mr  J seerned 

startled,  and,  after  musing  a  few 
moments,  answered,  "I  know  but 
little  of  the  woman's  earlier  history, 
except,  as  I  before  told  you,  that 
her  family  were  known  to  mine.  But 
you  revive  some  vague  reminiscences 
to  her  prejudice.  I  will  make  in- 
quiries, and  inform  you  of  their  re- 
sult. Still,  even  if  we  could  admit 
the  popular  superstition  that  a  per- 
son who  had  been  either  the  perpe- 
trator or  the  victim  of  dark  crimes 
in  life  could  revisit,  as  a  restless 
spirit,  the  scene  in  which  those  crimes 
had  been  committed,  I  should  ob- 
serve that  the  house  was  infested 
by  strange  sights  and  sounds  before 
the  old  woman  died — you  smile — 
what  would  you  say  ? " 

"  I  would  say  this,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  we  could  get  to  the  bottom 
of  these  mysteries,  we  should  find  a 
living  human  agency." 

"  What !  you  believe  it  is  all  an 
imposture  1  for  what  object  1  " 

"  Not  an  imposture  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  If  suddenly 
I  were  to  sink  into  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  you  could  not  awake  me, 
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but  in  that  sleep  could  answer  ques- 
tions with  an  accuracy  which  I  could 
not  pretend  to  when  awake — tell  you 
what  money  you  had  in  your  pocket 
—nay,  describe  your  very  thoughts — 
it  is  not  necessarily  an  imposture, 
any  more  than  it  is  necessarily 
supernatural.  I  should  be,  uncon- 
sciously to  myself,  under  a  mesmeric 
influence,  conveyed  to  me  from  a  dis- 
tance by  a  human  being  who  had 
acquired  power  over  me  by  previous 
rapport." 

"  Granting  mesmerism,  so  far  car- 
ried, to  be  a  fact,  you  are  right.  And 
you  would  infer  from  this  that  a 
mesmeriser  might  produce  the  extra- 
ordinary effects  you  and  others  have 
witnessed  over  inanimate  objects- 
fill  the  air  with  sights  and  sounds  1 " 

"  Or  impress  our  senses  with  the 
belief  in  them — we  never  having  been 
en  rapport  with  the  person  acting 
on  us?  No.  What  is  commonly 
called  mesmerism  could  not  do  this ; 
but  there  may  be  a  power  akin  to 
mesmerism,  and  superior  to  it — the 
power  that  in  the  old  days  was  called 
Magic.  That  such  a  power  may  ex- 
tend to  all  inanimate  objects  of  mat- 
ter, I  do  not  say ;  but  if  so,  it  would 
not  be  against  nature,  only  a  rare 
power  in  nature  which  might  be 
given  to  constitutions  with  certain 
peculiarities,  and  cultivated  by  prac- 
tice to  an  extraordinary  degree.  That 
such  a  power  might  extend  over  the 
dead — that  is,  over  certain  thoughts 
and  memories  that  the  dead  may 
still  retain — and  compel,  not  that 
which  ought  properly  to  be  called 
the  SOUL,  and  which  is  far  beyond 
human  reach,  but  rather  a  phantom 
of  what  has  been  most  earth-stained 
on  earth,  to  make  itself  apparent  to 
our  senses— is  a  very  ancient  though 
obsolete  theory,  upon  which  I  will 
hazard  no  opinion.  But  I  do  not 
conceive  the  power  would  be  super- 
natural. Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean  from  an  experiment  which 
Paracelsus  describes  as  not  difficult, 
and  which  the  author  of  the  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature  cites  as  credible  : 
— A  flower  perishes ;  you  burn  it. 
Whatever  were  the  elements  of  that 
flower  while  it  lived  are  gone,  dis- 
persed, you  know  not  whither ;  you 
can  never  discover  nor  re-collect 
them.  But  you  can,  by  chemistry, 
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out  of  the  burnt  dust  of  that  flower, 
raise  a  spectrum  of  the  flower,  just 
as  it  seemed  in  life.  It  may  be  the 
same  with  the  human  being.  The 
soul  has  as  much  escaped  you  as  the 
essence  or  elements  of  the  flower. 
Still  you  may  make  a  spectrum  of  it. 
And  this  phantom,  though  in  the 
popular  superstition  it  is  held  to  be 
the  soul  of  the  departed,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  true  soul ;  it  is 
but  the  eidolon  of  the  dead  form. 
Hence,  like  the  best-attested  stories 
of  ghosts  or  spirits,  the  thing  that 
most  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of 
what  we  hold  to  be  soul— that  is,  of 
superior  emancipated  intelligence. 
They  come  for  little  or  no  object — 
they  seldom  speak,  if  they  do  come  ; 
they  utter  no  ideas  above  that  of  an 
ordinary  person  on  earth.  These 
American  spirit-seers  have  published 
volumes  of  communications  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  they  assert  to  be 
given  in  the  names  of  the  most  illus- 
trious dead — Shakespeare,  Bacon — 
heaven  knows  whom.  Those  com- 
munications, taking  the  best,  are 
certainly  not  a  whit  of  higher  order 
than  would  be  communications  from 
living  persons  of  fair  talent  and  edu- 
cation ;  they  are  wondrously  inferior 
to  what  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and 
Plato  said  and  wrote  when  on  earth. 
Nor,  what  is  more  notable,  do  they 
ever  contain  an  idea  that  was  not  on 
the  earth  before.  Wonderful,  there- 
fore, as  such  phenomena  may  be 
(granting  them  to  be  truthful),  I  see 
much  that  philosophy  may  question, 
nothing  that  it  is  incumbent  on  phi- 
losophy to  deny — viz.  nothing  super- 
natural. They  are  but  ideas  con- 
veyed somehow  or  other  (we  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  means)  from  one 
mortal  brain  to  another.  Whether, 
in  so  doing,  tables  walk  of  their  own 
accord,  or  fiend-like  shapes  appear 
in  a  magic  circle,  or  bodyless  hands 
rise  and  remove  material  objects, 
or  a  Thing  of  Darkness,  such  as  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  freeze  our  blood 
— still  am  I  persuaded  that  these  are 
but  agencies  conveyed,  as  by  electric 
wires,  to  my  own  brain  from  the 
brain  of  another.  In  some  consti- 
tutions there  is  a  natural  chemistry, 
and  those  may  produce  chemic  won- 
ders— in  others  a  natural  fluid,  call 
it  electricity,  and  these  produce 
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electric  wonders.  But  they  differ 
in  this  from  Normal  Science — they 
are  alike  objectless,  purposeless,  puer- 
ile, frivolous.  They  lead  on  to  no 
grand  results ;  and  therefore  the 
world  does  not  heed,  and  true  sages 
have  not  cultivated  them.  But  sure 
I  am,  that  of  all  I  saw  or  heard,  a 
man,  human  as  myself,  was  the  re- 
mote originator ;  and  I  believe  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  as  to  the  exact 
effects  produced,  for  this  reason  :  no 
two  persons,  you  say,  have  ever  told 
you  that  they  experienced  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Well,  observe,  no 
two  persons  ever  experience  exactly 
the  same  dream.  If  this  were  an 
ordinary  imposture,  the  machinery 
would  be  arranged  for  results  that 
would  but  little  vary  ;  if  it  were  a 
supernatural  agency  permitted  by  the 
Almighty,  it  would  surely  be  for 
some  definite  end.  These  phenomena 
belong  to  neither  class ;  my  persua- 
sion is,  that  they  originate  in  some 
brain  now  far  distant  ;  that  that 
brain  had  no  distinct  volition  in  any- 
thing that  occurred  ;  that  what  does 
occur  reflects  but  its  devious,  motley, 
ever-shifting,  half-formed  thoughts ; 
in  short,  that  it  has  been  but  the 
dreams  of  such  a  brain  put  into 
action  and  invested  with  a  semi- 
substance.  That  this  brain  is  of 
immense  power,  that  it  can  set  mat- 
ter into  movement,  that  it  is  malig- 
nant and  destructive,  I  believe : 
some  material  force  must  have  killed 
my  dog ;  it  might,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  sufficed  to  kill  myself,  had  I 
been  as  subjugated  by  terror  as  the 
dog — had  my  intellect  or  my  spirit 
given  me  no  countervailing  resistance 
in  my  will." 

"  It  killed  your  dog  !  that  is  fear- 
ful !  indeed  it  is  strange  that  no  ani- 
mal can  be  induced  to  stay  in  that 
house ;  not  even  a  cat.  Rats  and 
mice  are  never  found  in  it." 

"  The  instincts  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion detect  influences  deadly  to  their 
existence.  Man's  reason  has  a  sense 
less  subtle,  because  it  has  a  resisting 
power  more  supreme.  But  euough ; 
do  you  comprehend  my  theory  ? " 

"  Yes,  though  imperfectly — and  I 
accept  any  crotchet  (pardon  the 
word),  however  odd,  rather  than 
embrace  at  once  the  notion  of  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  we  imbibed  in  our 
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nurseries.  Still,  to  my  unfortunate 
house  the  evil  is  the  same.  What 
on  earth  can  I  do  with  the  house  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do. 
I  am  convinced  from  my  own  internal 
feelings  that  the  small  unfurnished 
room  at  right  angles  to  the  door  of 
the  bedroom  which  I  occupied,  forms  a 
starting-point  or  receptacle  for  the 
influences  which  haunt  the  house ; 
and  I  strongly  advise  you  to  have 
the  walls  opened,  the  floor  removed — 
nay,  the  whole  room  pulled  down. 
I  observe  that  it  is  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  house,  built  over  the 
small  back-yard,  and  could  be  remov- 
ed without  injury  to  the  rest  of  the 
building." 

"  And  you  think,  if  I  did  that  —  " 

"  You  would  cut  off  the  telegraph 
wires.  Try  it.  I  am  so  persuaded 
that  I  am  right,  that  I  will  pay  half 
the  expense  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
direct  the  operations." 

"Nay,  I  am  well  able  to  afford 
the  cost ;  for  the  rest,  allow  me  to 
write  to  you." 

About  ten  days  afterwards  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr  J ,  telling 

me  that  he  had  visited  the  house 
since  I  had  seen  him  ;  that  he  had 
found  the  two  letters  I  had  described, 
replaced  in  the  drawer  from  which  I 
had  taken  them  ;  that  he  had  read 
them  with  misgivings  like  my  own  ; 
that  he  had  instituted  a  cautious  in- 
quiry about  the  woman  to  whom  I 
rightly  conjectured  they  had  been 
written.  It  seemed  that  thirty-six 
years  ago  (a  year  before  the  date  of 
the  letters),  she  had  married,  against 
the  wish  of  her  relatives,  an  Ameri- 
can of  very  suspicious  character ;  in 
fact,  he  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  a  pirate.  She  herself 
was  the  daughter  of  very  respectable 
tradespeople,  and  had  served  in  the 
capacity  of  a  nursery  governess  be- 
fore her  marriage.  She  had  a  brother, 
a  widower,  who  was  considered 
wealthy,  and  who  had  one  child  of 
about  six  years  old.  A  month  after 
the  marriage,  the  body  of  this  brother 
was  found  in  the  Thames,  near  Lon- 
don Bridge  ;  there  seemed  some 
marks  of  violence  about  his  throat, 
but  they  were  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  inquest  in  any 
other  verdict  than  that  of  "found 
drowned." 
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The  American  and  his  wife  took 
charge  of  the  little  boy,  the  deceased 
brother  having  by  his  will  left  his 
sister  the  guardian  of  his  only  child 
— and  in  event  of  the  child's  death, 
the  sister  inherited.  The  child  died 
about  six  months  afterwards — it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  neglected  and 
ill-treated.  The  neighbours  deposed 
to  have  heard  it  shriek  at  night.  The 
surgeon  who  had  examined  it  after 
death,  said  that  it  was  emaciated  as 
if  from  want  of  nourishment,  and  the 
body  was  covered  with  livid  bruises. 
It  seemed  that  one  winter  night  the 
child  had  sought  to  escape  —  crept 
out  into  the  back-yard  —  tried  to  scale 
the  wall  —  fallen  back  exhausted, 
and  been  found  at  morning  on  the 
stones  in  a  dying  state.  But  though 
there  was  some  evidence  of  cruelty, 
there  was  none  of  murder ;  and  the 
aunt  and  her  husband  had  sought  to 
palliate  cruelty  by  alleging  the  ex- 
ceeding stubbornness  and  perversity 
of  the  child,  who  was  declared  to  be 
half-witted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at 
the  orphan's  death  the  aunt  inherited 
her  brother's  fortune.  Before  the 
first  wedded  year  was  out,  the  Ame- 
rican quitted  England  abruptly, 
and  never  returned  to  it.  He  ob- 
tained a  cruising  vessel,  which  was 
lost  in  the  Atlantic  two  years  after- 
wards. The  widow  was  left  in  afflu- 
ence ;  but  reverses  of  various  kinds 
had  befallen  her  :  a  bank  broke — an 
investment  failed — she  went  into  a 
small  business  and  became  insolvent 
— then  she  entered  into  service,  sink- 
ing lower  and  lower,  from  house- 
keeper down  to  maid-of-all-work — 
never  long  retaining  a  place,  though 
nothing  peculiar  against  her  charac- 
ter was  ever  alleged.  She  was  con- 
sidered sober,  honest,  and  peculiarly 
quiet  in  her  ways ;  still  nothing  pros- 
pered with  her.  And  so  she  had 
dropped  into  the  workhouse,  from 

which  Mr  J had  taken  her,  to 

be  placed  in  charge  of  the  very  house 
which  she  had  rented  as  mistress  in 
the  first  year  of  her  wedded  life. 

Mr  J added  that  he  had  passed 

an  hour  alone  in  the  unfurnished 
room  which  I  had  urged  him  to 
destroy,  and  that  his  impressions  of 
dread  while  there  were  so  great, 
though  he  had  neither  heard  nor 
seen  anything,  that  he  was  eager  to 
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have  the  walls  bared  and  the  floors 
removed  as  I  had  suggested.  He 
had  engaged  persons  for  the  work, 
and  would  commence  any  day  I  would 
name. 

The  day  was  accordingly  fixed. 
I  repaired  to  the  haunted  house — we 
went  into  the  blind  dreary  room, 
look  up  the  skirting,  and  then  the 
floors.  Under  the  rafters,  covered 
with  rubbish,  was  found  a  trap-door, 
quite  large  enough  to  admit  a  man. 
It  was  closely  nailed  down,  with 
clamps  and  rivets  of  iron.  On  re- 
moving these  we  descended  into  a 
room  below,  the  existence  of  which 
had  never  been  suspected.  In  this 
room  there  had  been  a  window  and 
a  flue,  but  they  had  been  bricked 
over,  evidently  for  many  years.  By 
the  help  of  caudles  we  examined  this 
place ;  it  still  retained  some  moulder- 
ing furniture — three  chairs,  an  oak 
settle,  a  table — all  of  the  fashion  of 
about  eighty  years  ago.  There  was 
a  chest  of  drawers  against  the  wall, 
ia  which  we  found,  half-rotted  away, 
old-fashioned  articles  of  a  man's 
dress,  such  as  might  have  been  worn 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a 
gentleman  of  some  rank — costly  steel 
buckles  and  buttons,  like  those  yet 
worn  in  court -dresses — a  handsome 
court  sword — in  a  waistcoat  which 
had  once  been  rich  with  gold-lace, 
but  which  was  now  blackened  and 
foul  with  damp,  we  found  five  guineas, 
a  few  silver  coins,  and  an  ivory  ticket, 
probably  for  some  place  of  entertain- 
ment long  since  passed  away.  But 
pur  main  discovery  was  in  a  kind  of 
iron  safe  fixed  to  the  wall,  the  lock 
of  which  it  cost  us  much  trouble  to 
get  picked. 

In  this  safe  were  three  shelves  and 
two  small  drawers.  Ranged  on  the 
shelves  were  several  small  bottles  of 
crystal,  hermetically  stopped.  They 
contained  colourless  volatile  essences, 
of  what  nature  I  shall  say  no  more 
than  that  they  were  not  poisons — 
phosphor  and  ammonia  entered  into 
some  of  them.  There  were  also  some 
very  curious  glass  tubes,  and  a  small 
pointed  rod  of  iron,  with  a  large  lump 
of  rock-crystal,  and  another  of  amber 
— also  a  loadstone  of  great  power. 

In  one  of  the  drawers  we  found  a 
miniature  portrait  set  in  gold,  and 
retaining  the  freshness  of  its  colours 
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most  remarkably,  considering  the 
length  of  time  it  had  probably  been 
there.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a 
man  who  might  be  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  middle  life,  perhaps  forty- 
seven  or  forty-eight. 

It  was  a  most  peculiar  face — a  most 
impressive  face.  If  you  could  fancy 
some  mighty  serpent  transformed 
into  man,  preserving  in  the  human 
lineaments  the  old  serpent  type,  you 
would  have  a  better  idea  of  that 
countenance  than  long  descriptions 
can  convey  :  the  width  and  flatness 
of  frontal— the  tapering  elegance  of 
contour  disguising  the  strength  of 
the  deadly  jaw — the  long,  large,  ter- 
rible eye,  glittering  and  green  as  the 
emerald — and  withal  a  certain  ruth- 
less calm,  as  if  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  immense  power.  The 
strange  thing  was  this — the  instant 
I  saw  the  miniature  I  recognised  a 
startling  likeness  to  one  of  the  rarest 
portraits  in  the  world— the  portrait 
of  a  man  of  a  rank  only  below  that 
of  royalty,  who  in  his  own  day  had 
made  a  considerable  noise.  History 
says  little  or  nothing  of  him ;  but 
search  the  correspondence  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  you  find  reference  to 
his  wild  daring,  his  bold  profligacy, 
his  restless  spirit,  his  taste  for  the 
occult  sciences.  While  still  in  the 
meridian  of  life  he  died  and  was 
buried,  so  say  the  chronicles,  in  a 
foreign  land.  He  died  in  time  to 
escape  the  grasp  of  the  law,  for  he 
was  accused  of  crimes  which  would 
have  given  him  to  the  headsman. 
After  his  death,  the  portraits  of  him, 
which  had  been  numerous,  for  he 
had  been  a  munificent  encourager  of 
art,  were  bought  up  and  destroyed — 
it  was  supposed  by  his  heirs,  who 
might  have  been  glad  could  they 
have  razed  his  very  name  from  their 
splendid  line.  He  had  enjoyed  a 
vast  wealth  ;  a  large  portion  of  this 
was  believed  to  have  been  embezzled 
by  a  favourite  astrologer  or  sooth- 
sayer—  at  all  events,  it  had  un- 
accountably vanished  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  One  portrait  alone  of  him 
was  supposed  to  have  escaped  the 
general  destruction;  I  had  seen  it 
in  the  house  of  a  collector  some 
months  before.  It  had  made  on 
me  a  wonderful  impression,  as  it 
does  on  all  who  behold  it — a  face 
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never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  there 
was  that  face  in  the  miniature  that 
lay  within  my  hand.  True,  that  in 
the  miniature  the  man  was  a  few 
years  older  than  in  the  portrait  I  had 
seen,  or  than  the  original  was  even 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  a  few- 
years  ! — why,  between  the  date  in 
which  flourished  that  direful  noble 
and  the  date  in  which  the  miniature 
was  evidently  painted,  there  was  an 
interval  of  more  than  two  centuries. 
While  I  was  thus  gazing,  silent  and 
wondering,  Mr  J said, 

"  But  is  it  possible  ?  I  have  known 
this  man." 

"  How — where  1 "  cried  I. 

"  In  India.  He  was  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Rajah  of ,  and  well- 
nigh  drew  him  into  a  revolt  which 
would  have  lost  the  Rajah  his  domin- 
ions. The  man  was  a  Frenchman — 

his  name  de  V ,  clever,  bold,  law.- 

less.  We  insisted  on  his  dismissal 
and  banishment  •  it  must  be  the  same 
man  —no  two  faces  like  his — yet  this 
miniature  seems  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old." 

Mechanically  I  turned  round  the 
miniature  to  examine  the  back  of 
it,  and  on  the  back  was  engraved 
a  pentacle  ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
pentacle  a  ladder,  and  the  third  step 
of  the  ladder  was  formed  by  the 
date  1765.  Examining  still  more 
minutely,  I  detected  a  spring ;  this, 
on  being  pressed,  opened  the  back  of 
the  miniature  as  a  lid.  Within-side 
the  lid  were  engraved  "  Mariana 
to  thee — Be  faithful  in  life  and  in 

death  to ."  Here  follows  a  name 

that  I  will  not  mention,  but  it  was 
not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  had  heard 
it  spoken  of  by  old  men  in  my  child- 
hood as  the  name  borne  by  a  dazzling 
charlatan,  who  had  made  a  great 
sensation  in  London  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  had  fled  the  country  on  the 
charge  of  a  double  murder  within 
his  own  house— that  of  his  mistress 
and  his  rival.  I  said  nothing  of  this 

to  Mr  J ,  to  whom  reluctantly  I 

resigned  the  miniature. 

We  had  found  no  difficulty  in  open- 
ing the  first  drawer  within  the  iron- 
safe  ;  we  found  great  difficulty  in 
opening  the  second  :  it  was  not 
locked,  but  it  resisted  all  efforts,  till 
we  inserted  in  the  chinks  the  edge 
of  a  chisel.  When  we  had  thus 
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drawn  it  forth,  we  found  a  very 
singular  apparatus  in  the  nicest 
order.  Upon  a  small  thin  book,  or 
rather  tablet,  was  placed  a  saucer  of 
crystal;  this  saucer  was  rilled  with  a 
clear  liquid — on  that  liquid  floated  a 
kind  of  compass,  with  a  needle  shift- 
ing rapidly  round,  but  instead  of  the 
usual  points  of  a  compass  were  seven 
strange  characters,  not  very  unlike 
those  used  by  astrologers  to  denote 
the  planets.  A  very  peculiar,  but 
not  strong  nor  displeasing  odour, 
came  from  this  drawer,  which  was 
lined  with  a  wood  that  we  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  hazel.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  this  odour,  it  produced  a 
material  effect  on  the  nerves.  We 
all  felt  it,  even  the  two  workmen  who 
were  in  the  room — a  creeping  tingling 
sensation  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Impatient 
to  examine  the  tablet,  I  removed  the 
saucer.  As  I  did  so  the  needle  of 
the  compass  went  round  and  round 
with  exceeding  swiftness,  and  I  felt 
a  shock  that  ran  through  my  whole 
frame,  so  that  I  dropped  the  saucer 
on  the  floor.  The  liquid  was  spilt — 
the  saucer  was  broken — the  compass 
rolled  to  the  end  of  the  room — and 
at  that  instant  the  walls  shook  to 
and  fro,  as  if  a  giant  had  swayed  and 
rocked  them. 

The  two  workmen  were  so  fright- 
ened that  they  ran  up  the  ladder  by 
which  we  had  descended  from  the 
trap-door ;  but  seeing  that  nothing 
more  happened,  they  were  easily  in- 
duced to  return. 

Meanwhile  I  had  opened  the  tab- 
let :  it  was  bound  in  a  plain  red 
leather,  with  a  silver  clasp  ;  it  con- 
tained but  one  sheet  of  thick  vellum, 
and  on  that  sheet  were  inscribed, 
within  a  double  pentacle,  words  in 
old  monkish  Latin,  which  are  liter- 
ally to  be  translated  thus  : — "  On  all 
that  it  can  reach  within  these  walls 
— sentient  or  inanimate,  living  or 
dead — as  moves  the  needle,  so  work 
my  will !  Accursed  be  the  house,  and 
restless  be  the  dwellers  therein." 

We  found  no  more.  Mr  J—  —  burnt 
the  tablet  and  its  anathema.  He  razed 
to  the  foundations  the  part  of  the 
building  containing  the  secret  room 
with  the  chamber  over  it.  He  had 
then  the  courage  to  inhabit  the  house 
himself  for  a  month,  and  a  quieter, 
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better-conditioned  house  could  not 
be  found  in  all  London.  Subse- 
quently he  let  it  to  advantage,  and 
his  tenant  has  made  no  complaints. 

But  my  story  is  not  yet  done.  A 

few  days  after  Mr  J had  removed 

into  the  house,  I  paid  him  a  visit. 
We  were  standing  by  the  open  win- 
dow and  conversing.  A  van  contain- 
ing some  articles  of  furniture  which 
he  was  moving  from  his  former  house 
was  at  the  door.  I  had  just  urged 
on  him  my  theory,  that  all  those 
phenomena  regarded  as  supermun- 
dane had  emanated  from  a  human 
brain ;  adducing  the  charm  or  rather 
curse  we  had  found  and  destroyed 
in  support  of  my  philosophy.  Mr 

J was  observing  in  reply,  "  That 

even  if  mesmerism,  or  whatever 
analogous  power  it  might  be  called, 
could  really  thus  work  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  operator,  and  produce 
effects  so  extraordinary,  still  could 
those  effects  continue  when  the 
operator  himself  was  dead  1  and  if 
the  spell  had  been  wrought,  and, 
indeed,  the  room  walled  up,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  the  proba- 
bility was,  that  the  operator  had 
long  since  departed  this  life;"  Mr 

J ,  I  say,  was  thus  answering, 

when  I  caught  hold  of  his  arm  and 
pointed  to  the  street  below. 

A  well-dressed  man  had  crossed 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  was  ac- 
costing the  carrier  in  charge  of  the 
van.  His  face,  as  he  stood,  was  ex- 
actly fronting  our  window.  It  was 
the  face  of  the  miniature  we  had  dis- 
covered ;  it  was  the  face  of  the  por- 
trait of  the  noble  three  centuries 
ago. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  cried  Mr  J , 

"  that  is  the  face  of  de  V ,  and 

scarcely  a  day  older  than  when  I  saw 
it  in  the  Rajah's  court  in  my  youth  ! " 

Seized  by  the  same  thought,  we 
both  hastened  down  stairs.  I  was 
first  in  the  street ;  but  the  man  had 
already  gone.  I  caught  sight  of  him, 
however,  not  many  yards  in  advance, 
and  in  another  moment  I  was  by  his 
side. 

I  had  resolved  to  speak  to  him,  but 
when  I  looked  into  his  face  I  felt  as 
if  it  were  impossible  to  do  so.  That 
eye— the  eye  of  the  serpent — fixed 
and  held  me  spellbound.  And  with- 
.al,  about  the  man's  whole  person 
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there  was  a  dignity,  an  air  of  pride 
and  station  and  superiority,  that 
would  have  made  any  one,  habituated 
to  the  usages  of  the  world,  hesitate 
long  before  venturing  upon  a  liberty 
or  impertinence.  And  what  could  I 
say  1  what  was  it  I  would  ask  1  Thus 
ashamed  of  my  first  impulse,  I  fell  a 
few  paces  back,  still,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  stranger,  undecided  what 
else  to  do.  Meanwhile  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street ;  a  plain  car- 
riage was  in  waiting,  with  a  servant 
out  of  lively  dressed  like  a  valet-de- 
place  at  the  carriage-door.  In  an- 
other moment  he  had  stepped  into 
the  carriage,  and  it  drove  off.  I  re- 
turned to  the  house.  Mr  J was 

still  at  the  street  door.  He  had 
asked  the  carrier  what  the  stranger 
had  said  to  him. 

"  Merely  asked,  whom  that  house 
now  belonged  to." 

The  same  evening  I  happened  to 
go  with  a  friend  to  a  place  in  town 
called  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  a  place 
open  to  men  of  all  countries,  all 
opinions,  all  degrees.  One  orders 
one's  coffee,  smokes  one's  cigar.  One 
is  always  sure  to  meet  agreeable, 
sometimes  remarkable  persons. 

I  had  not  been  two  minutes  in  the 
room  before  I  beheld  at  a  table,  con- 
versing with  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  whom  I  will  designate  by  the 

initial  G ,  the  man — the  Original 

of  the  Miniature.  He  was  now  with- 
out his  hat,  and  the  likeness  was  yet 
more  startling,  only  I  observed  that 
while  he  was  conversing  there  was 
less  severity  in  the  countenance ; 
there  was  even  a  smile,  though  a  very 
quiet  and  very  cold  one.  The  dig- 
nity of  mien  I  had  acknowledged  in 
the  street  was  also  more  striking ;  a 
dignity  akin  to  that  which  invests 
some  prince  of  the  East — conveying 
the  idea  of  supreme  indifference  and 
habitual,  indisputable,  indolent,  but 
resistless  power. 

G soon  after  left  the  stranger, 

who  then  took  up  a  scientific  journal, 
which  seemed  to  absorb  his  attention. 

I  drew  G aside — "  Who  and 

what  is  that  gentleman  1 " 

"That?  Oh,  a  very  remarkable 
man  indeed.  I  met  him  last  year 
amidst  the  caves  of  Petra — the  scrip- 
tural Edom.  He  is  the  best  Oriental 
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scholar  I  know.  We  joined  com- 
pany, had  an  adventure  with  robbers, 
in  which  he  showed  a  coolness  that 
saved  our  lives ;  afterwards  he  in- 
vited me  to  spend  a  day  with  him  in 
a  house  he  had  bought  at  Damascus 
— a  house  buried  amongst  almond- 
blossoms  and  roses — the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  !  He  had  lived  there  for 
some  years,  quite  as  an  Oriental,  in 
grand  style.  I  half  suspect  he  is  a 
renegade,  immensely  rich,  very  odd  > 
by  the  by,  a  great  mesmeriser.  I 
have  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  inanimate  things.  If 
you  take  a  letter  from  your  pocket 
and  throw  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  he  will  order  it  to  come  to  his 
feet,  and  you  will  see  the  letter 
wriggle  itself  along  the  floor  till  it 
has  obeyed  his  command.  Ton  my 
honour  'tis  true :  I  have  seen  him 
affect  even  the  weather,  disperse  or 
collect  clouds,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  or  wand.  But  he  does  not  like 
talking  of  these  matters  to  strangers. 
He  has  only  just  arrived  in  England  ; 
says  he  has  not  been  here  for  a  great 
many  years ;  let  me  introduce  him 
to  you." 

"  Certainly  !  He  is  English  then  ? 
What  is  his  name  1 " 

"  Oh  ! — a  very  homely  one — Rich- 
ards." 

"And  what  is  his  birth  —  his 
family  ? " 

"  How  do  I  know  1  What  does  it 
signify  ?  —  no  doubt  some  parvenu, 
but  rich — so  infernally  rich  1 " 

G — -  drew  me  up  to  the  stranger, 
and  the  introduction  was  effected. 
The  manners  of  Mr  Richards  were 
not  those  of  an  adventurous  traveller. 
Travellers  are  in  general  constitu- 
tionally gifted  with  high  animal 
spirits  ;  they  are  talkative,  eager,  im- 
perious. Mr  Richards  was  calm  and 
subdued  in  tone,  with  manners  which 
were  made  distant  by  the  loftiness  of 
punctilious  courtesy — the  manners  of 
a  former  age.  I  observed  that  the 
English  he  spoke  was  not  exactly  of 
our  day.  I  should  even  have  said 
that  the  accent  was  slightly  foreign. 
But  then  Mr  Richards  remarked  that 
he  had  been  little  in  the  habit  for 
many  years  of  speaking  in  his  native 
tongue.  The  conversation  fell  upon 
the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  London 
since  he  had  last  visited  our  metro- 
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polis.  G then  glanced  off  to  the 

moral  changes — literary,  social,  poli- 
tical— the  great  men  who  were  re- 
moved from  the  stage  within  the  last 
twenty  years — the  new  great  men 
who  were  coming  on.  In  all  this  Mr 
Richards  evinced  no  interest.  He 
had  evidently  read  none  of  our  living 
authors,  and  seemed  scarcely  ac- 
quainted by  name  with  our  younger 
statesmen.  Once  and  only  once  he 

laughed  ;  it  was  when  G asked 

him  whether  he  had  any  thoughts  of 
getting  into  Parliament.  And  the 
laugh  was  inward — sarcastic — sinis- 
ter— a  sneer  raised  into  a  laugh.  After 

a  few  minutes  G left  us  to  talk  to 

some  other  acquaintances  who  had 
just  lounged  into  the  room,  and  I 
then  said  quietly — 

"  I  have  seen  a  miniature  of  you, 
Mr  Richards,  in  the  house  you  once 
inhabited,  and  perhaps  built,  if  not 

wholly,  at  least  in  part,  in  

street.  You  passed  by  that  house 
this  morning." 

Not  till  I  had  finished  did  I  raise 
my  eyes  to  his,  and  then  his  fixed 
my  gaze  so  steadfastly  that  I  could 
not  withdraw  it — those  fascinating 
serpent  eyes.  But  involuntarily,  and 
as  if  the  words  that  translated  my 
thought  were  dragged  from  me,  I 
added  in  a  low  whisper,  "  I  have 
been  a  student  in  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  nature  ;  of  those  mysteries  I 
have  known  the  occult  professors.  I 
have  the  right  to  speak  to  you  thus." 
And  I  uttered  a  certain  pass-word. 

"  Well,"  said  he  dryly,  "  I  concede 
the  right — what  would  you  ask  1 " 

"To  what  extent  human  will  in 
certain  temperaments  can  extend  1 " 

"  To  what  extent  can  thought  ex- 
tend 1  Think,  and  before  you  draw 
breath  you  are  in  China  ! " 

"True.  But  my  thought  has  no 
power  in  China." 

"  Give  it  expression,  and  it  may 
have :  you  may  write  down  a 
thought  which,  sooner  or  later,  may 
alter  the  whole  condition  of  China. 
What  is  a  law  but  a  thought  1 
Therefore  thought  is  infinite — there- 
fore thought  has  power  ;  not  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value — a  bad  thought 
may  make  a  bad  law  as  potent  as  a 
good  thought  can  make  a  good  one." 

"  Yes ;  what  you  say  confirms  my 
own  theory.  Through  invisible  curr 
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rents  one  human  brain  may  trans- 
mit its  ideas  to  other  human  brains 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  a  thought 
promulgated  by  visible  means.  And 
as  thought  is  imperishable — as  it 
leaves  its  stamp  behind  it  in  the 
natural  world  even  when  the  thinker 
has  passed  out  of  this  world — so  the 
thought  of  the  living  may  have 
power  to  rouse  up  and  revive  the 
thoughts  of  the  dead— such  as  those 
thoughts  were  in  life — though  the 
thought  of  the  living  cannot  reach 
the  thoughts  which  the  dead  now 
may  entertain.  Is  it  not  so  1 " 

"  I  decline  to  answer,  if,  in  my 
judgment,  thought  has  the  limit  you 
would  fix  to  it ;  but  proceed.  You 
have  a  special  question  you  wish  to 
put." 

"  Intense  malignity  in  an  intense 
will,  engendered  in  a  peculiar  tem- 
perament, and  aided  by  natural 
means  within  the  reach  of  science, 
may  produce  effects  like  those  as- 
cribed of  old  to  evil  magic.  It 
might  thus  haunt  the  walls  of  a 
human  habitation  with  spectral  re- 
vivals of  all  guilty  thoughts  and 
guilty  deeds  once  conceived  and  done 
within  those  walls ;  all,  in  short, 
with  which  the  evil  will  claims  rap* 
port  and  affinity, — imperfect,  inco- 
herent, fragmentary  snatches  at  the 
old  dramas  acted  therein  years  ago. 
Thoughts  thus  crossing  each  other 
hap-hazard,  as  in  the  nightmare  of 
a  vision,  growing  up  into  phantom 
sights  and  sounds,  and  all  serving  to 
create  horror,  not  because  those 
sights  and  sounds  are  really  visita- 
tions from  a  world  without,  but  that 
they  are  ghastly  monstrous  renewals 
of  what  have  been  in  this  world  it- 
self, set  into  malignant  play  by  a 
malignant  mortal.  And  it  is  through 
the  material  agency  of  that  human 
brain  that  these  things  would  ac- 
quire even  a  human  power — would 
strike  as  with  the  shock  of  electri- 
city, and  might  kill,  if  the  thought 
of  the  person  assailed  did  not  rise 
superior  to  the  dignity  of  the  origi- 
nal assailer — might  kill  the  most 
powerful  animal  if  unnerved  by  fear, 
but  not  injure  the  feeblest  man,  if, 
while  his  flesh  crept,  his  mind  stood 
out  fearless.  Thus,  when  in  old 
stories  we  read  of  a  magician  rent  to 
pieces  by  the  fiends  he  had  evoked — 
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or  still  more,  in  Eastern  legends, 
that  one  magician  succeeds  by  arts 
in  destroying  another — there  may  be 
so  far  truth,  that  a  material  being 
has  clothed,  from  its  own  evil  pro- 
pensities, certain  elements  and  fluids, 
usually  quiescent  or  harmless,  with 
awful  shape  and  terrific  force ; — 
just  as  the  lightning  that  had  lain 
hidden  and  innocent  in  the  cloud 
becomes  by  natural  law  suddenly 
visible,  takes  a  distinct  shape  to  the 
eye,  and  can  strike  destruction  on 
the  object  to  which  it  is  attracted." 

"  You  are  not  without  glimpses 
of  a  very  mighty  secret,"  said  Mr 
Richards,  composedly.  "According 
to  your  view,  could  a  mortal  obtain 
the  power  you  speak  of,  he  would 
necessarily  be  a  malignant  and  evil 
being." 

"  If  the  power  were  exercised  as  I 
have  said,  most  malignant  and  most 
evil — though  I  believe  in  the  an- 
cient traditions  that  he  could  not  in- 
jure the  good.  His  will  could  only 
injure  those  with  whom  it  has  estab- 
lished an  affinity,  or  over  whom  it 
forces  unresisted  sway.  I  will  now 
imagine  an  example  that  may  be 
within  the  laws  of  nature,  yet  seem 
wild  as  the  fables  of  a  bewildered 
monk. 

"  You  will  remember  that  Albertus 
Magnus,  after  describing  minutely 
the  process  by  which  spirits  may  be 
invoked  and  commanded,  adds  em- 
phatically, that  the  process  will  in- 
struct and  avail  only  to  the  few — 
that  a  man  must  be  born  a  magi- 
cian ! — that  is,  born  with  a  peculiar 
physical  temperament,  as  a  man  is 
born  a  poet.  Rarely  are  men  in 
whose  constitution  lurks  this  occult 
power  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect ; — usually  in  the  intellect  there 
is  some  twist,  perversity,  or  disease. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must 
possess,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  the 
faculty  to  concentrate  thought  on  a 
single  object — the  energic  faculty 
that  we  call  WILL.  Therefore,  though 
their  intellect  be  not  sound,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly forcible  for  the  attainment 
of  what  it  desires.  I  will  imagine 
such  a  person,  pre-eminently  gifted 
with  this  constitution  and  its  con- 
comitant forces.  I  will  place  him  in 
the  loftier  grades  of  society.  I  will 
suppose  his  desires  emphatically 
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those   of  the 

therefore,  a  strong  love  of  life.    He 
is  an  absolute  egotist — his  will  is 
concentred  in  himself — he  has  fierce 
passions—he  knows  no  enduring,  no 
holy  affections,  but  he   can    covet 
eagerly  what  for  the  moment  he  de- 
sires— he  can  hate  implacably  what 
opposes  itself  to  his    objects  —  he 
can  commit  fearful  crimes,  yet  feel 
small  remorse  -7-  he  resorts   rather 
to  curses  upon  others,  than  to  peni- 
tence  for   his  misdeeds.      Circum- 
stances,  to  which  his    constitution 
guides  him,  lead  him  to  a  rare  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  secrets  which 
may   serve  his  egotism.    He  is  a 
close   observer  where  his   passions 
encourage  observation,  he  is  a  minute 
calculator,  not  from  love  of  truth, 
but  where  love  of  self  sharpens  his 
faculties, — therefore  he  can  be  a  man 
of  science.    I  suppose  such  a  being, 
having   by  experience  learned    the 
power  of  his  arts  over  others,  trying 
what  may  be  the  power  of  will  over 
his     own  frame,    and  studying  all 
that  in  natural  philosophy  may  in- 
crease that  power.    He  loves  life,  he 
dreads  death ;  he  wills  to  live  on.  He 
cannot  restore  himself  to  youth,  he 
cannot  entirely  stay  the  progress  of 
death,  he  cannot  make  himself  im- 
mortal in  the  flesh  and  blood  ;  but 
he  may  arrest  for  a  time  so  prolonged 
as  to  appear  incredible,  if  I  said  it 
— that  hardening  of  the  parts  which 
constitutes  old  age.    A  year  may  age 
him  no  more  than  an  hour  ages  an- 
other.   His  intense  will,  scientifically 
trained  into  system,  operates,  in  short, 
over  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  own 
frame.   He  lives  on.  That  he  may  not 
seem  a  portent  and  a  miracle,  he  dies 
from  time  to  time,  seemingly,  to  cer- 
tain persons.     Having  schemed  the 
transfer  of  a  wealth  that  suffices  to  his 
wants,  he  disappears  from  one  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  and  contrives  that 
his  obsequies  shall   be    celebrated. 
He  reappears  at  another  corner  of  the 
world,  where  he  resides  undetected, 
and  does  not  revisit  the  scenes  of  his 
former  career  till  all  who  could  re- 
member his  features  are  no  more.  He 
would  be  profoundly  miserable  if  he 
had  affections, — he  has  none  but  for 
himself.    No  good  man  would  accept 
his  longevity,  and  to  no  men,  good 
or  bad,  would  he  or  could  he  corn- 


might  exist  ;  such  a  man  as  I  have 
described  I  see  now  before  me ! — Duke 
of ,  in  the  court  of ,  divid- 
ing time  between  lust  and  brawl,  al- 
chemists and  wizards;  —  again,  in 
the  last  century,  charlatan  and  cri- 
minal, with  name  less  noble,  domi- 
ciled in  the  house  at  which  you  gazed 
to-day,  and  flying  from  the  law  you 
had  outraged,  none  knew  whither  ; — 
traveller  once  more  revisiting  Lon- 
don, with  the  same  earthly  passions 
which  filled  your  heart  when  races 
now  no  more  walked  through  yonder 
streets ; — outlaw  from  the  school  of 
all  the  nobler  and  diviner  mystics ; — 
execrable  Image  of  Life  in  Death 
and  Death  in  Life,  I  warn  you  back 
from  the  cities  and  homes  of  health- 
ful men  ;  back  to  the  ruins  of  de- 
parted empires ;  back  to  the  deserts 
of  nature  unredeemed  ! " 

There  answered  me  a  whisper  so 
musical,  so  potently  musical,  that  it 
seemed  to  enter  into  my  whole  being, 
and  subdue  me  despite  myself.  Thus 
it  said — 

"  I  have  sought  one  like  you  for 
the  last  hundred  years.  Now  I  have 
found  you,  we  part  not  till  I  know 
what  I  desire.  The  vision  that  sees 
through  the  Past,  and  cleaves  through 
the  veil  of  the  Future,  is  in  you  at 
this  hour;  never  before,  never  to 
come  again.  The  vision  of  no  puling 
fantastic  girl,  of  no  sick-bed  somnam- 
bule,  but  of  a  strong  man,  with 
a  vigorous  brain.  Soar  and  look 
forth  ! " 

As  he  spoke  I  felt  as  if  T  rose  out 
of  myself  upon  eagle  wings.  All  the 
weight  seemed  gone  from  air, — roof- 
less the  room,  roofless  the  dome  of 
space.  I  was  not  in  the  body — 
where  I  knew  not — but  aloft  over 
time,  over  earth. 

Again  I  heard  the  melodious  whis- 
per,— -"You  say  right.  I  have  mas- 
tered great  secrets  by  the  power  of 
Will ; — true,  by  Will  and  by  Science 
I  can  retard  the  process  of  years : 
but  death  comes  not  by  age  alone. 
Can  I  frustrate  the  accidents  which 
bring  death  upon  the  young1?" 

"  No ;  every  accident  is  a  provi- 
dence. Before  a  providence  snaps 
every  human  will." 

"  Shall  I  die  at  last,  ages  and  ages 
hence,  by  the  slow,  though  inevi- 
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table,  growth  of  time,    or  by  the 
cause  that  I  call  accident  ] " 

"  By  a  cause  you  call  accident." 

"  Is  not  the  end  still  remote  ? " 
asked  the  whisper,  with  a  slight 
tremor. 

"  Regarded  as  my  life  regards  time, 
it  is  still  remote." 

"  And  shall  I,  before  then,  mix  with 
the  world  of  men  as  I  did  ere  I 
learned  these  secrets,  resume  eager 
interest  in  their  strife  and  their 
trouble — battle  with  ambition,  and 
use  the  power  of  the  sage  to  win  the 
power  that  belongs  to  kings  1 " 

"  You  will  yet  play  a  part  on 
the  earth  that  will  fill  earth  with 
commotion  and  amaze.  For  won- 
drous designs  have  you,  a  wonder 
yourself,  been  permitted  to  live 
on  through  the  centuries.  All  the 
secrets  you  have  stored  will  then 
have  their  uses  —  all  that  now 
makes  you  a  stranger  amidst  the  ge- 
nerations will  contribute  then  to 
make  you  their  lord.  As  the  trees 
and  the  straws  are  drawn  into  a 
whirlpool — as  they  spin  round,  are 
sucked  to  the  deep,  and  again  tossed 
aloft  by  the  eddies,  so  shall  races  and 
thrones  be  plucked  into  the  charm  of 
your  vortex.  Awful  Destroyer — but 
in  destroying,  made,  against  your 
own  will,  a  Constructor  ! " 

"  And  that  date,  too,  is  far  off  1 " 

"Far  off;  when  it  comes,  think 
your  end  in  this  world  is  at  hand  ! " 

"  How  and  what  is  the  end  1  Look 
east,  west,  south,  and  north." 

"  In  the  north,  where  you  never 
yet  trod — towards  the  point  whence 
your  instincts  have  warned  you,  there 
a  spectre  will  seize  you.  Tis  Death  ! 
I  see  a  ship  —  it  is  haunted  —  'tis 
chased— it  sails  on.  Baffled  navies 
sail  after  that  ship.  It  enters  the 
region  of  ice.  It  passes  a  sky  red 
.  with  meteors.  Two  moons  stand  on 
high,  over  ice-reefs.  I  see  the  ship 
locked  between  white  defiles — they 
are  ice-rocks.  I  see  the  dead  strew 
the  decks— stark  and  livid,  green 
mould  on  their  limbs.  All  are  dead 
but  one  man — it  is  you  !  But  years, 
though  so  slowly  they  come,  have 
then  scathed  you.  There  is  the  com- 
ing of  age  on  your  brow,  and  the 
will  is  relaxed  in  the  cells  of  the 
brain.  Still  that  will,  though  en- 
i'eebled,  exceeds  all  that  man  knew 


before  you,  through  the  will  you  live 
on,  gnawed  with  famine  :  And  nature 
no  longer  obeys  you  in  that  death- 
spreading  region  ; — the  sky  is  a  sky 
of  iron,  and  the  air  has  iron  clamps, 
and  the  ice-rocks  wedge  in  the 
ship.  Hark  how  it  cracks  and  groans. 
Ice  will  imbed  it  as  amber  im- 
beds a  straw.  And  a  man  has  gone 
forth,  living  yet,  from  the  ship  and 
its  dead  ;  and  he  has  clambered  up 
the  spikes  of  an  iceberg,  and  the  two 
moons  gaze  down  on  his  form.  That 
man  is  yourself ;  and  terror  is  on  you — 
terror;  and  terror  has  swallowed  your 
will.  And  I  see  swarming  up  the 
steep  ice-rock,  grey  griesly  things. 
The  bears  of  the  north  have  scented 
their  quarry — they  come  near  you 
and  nearer,  shambling  and  rolling 
their  bulk.  And  in  that  day  every 
moment  shall  seem  to  you  longer 
than  the  centuries  through  which  you 
have  passed.  And  heed  this— after 
life,  moments  continued  make  the 
bliss  or  the  hell  of  eternity." 

"  Hush,"  said  the  whisper ;  "  but 
the  day,  you  assure  me,  is  far  off — 
very  far  !  I  go  back  to  the  almond 
and  rose  of  Damascus  ! — sleep  !" 

The  room  swam  before  my  eyes. 
I  became  insensible.  When  I  re- 
covered, I  found  G holding  my 

hand  and  smiling.  He  said,  "You 
who  have  always  declared  yourself 
proof  against  mesmerism,  have  suc- 
cumbed at  last  to  my  friend  Rich- 
ards." 

"  Where  is  Mr  Richards  ?" 

"  Gone,  when  you  passed  into  a 
trance— saying  quietly  to  me, '  Your 
friend  will  not  wake  for  an  hour.' " 

I  asked,  as  collectedly  as  I  could, 
where  Mr  Richards  lodged. 

"  At  the  Trafalgar  Hotel." 

"  Give  me  your  arm,"  said  I    to 

G ,  "  let    us   call    on    him ;    I 

have  something  to  say." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  we 
were  told  that  Mr  Richards  had  re- 
turned twenty  minutes  before,  paid 
his  bill,  left  directions  with  his  ser- 
vant (a  Greek)  to  pack  his  effects,  and 
proceed  to  Malta  by  the  steamer  that 
should  leave  Southampton  the  next 
day.  Mr  Richards  had  merely  said  of 
his  own  movements,  that  he  had  visits 
to  pay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  reach  Southampton 
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in  time  for  that  steamer ;  if  not,  he 
should  follow  in  the  next  one. 

The  waiter  asked  me  my  name. 
On  my  informing  him,  he  gave  me 
a  note  that  Mr  Richards  had  left  for 
me,  in  case  I  called. 

The  note  was  as  follows:  —  "I 
wished  you  to  utter  what  was  in  your 
mind.  You  obeyed.  T  have  there- 
fore established  power  over  you.  For 
three  months  from  this  day  you  can 
communicate  to  no  living  man  what 
has  passed  between  us — you  cannot 
even  show  this  note  to  the  friend  by 
your  side.  During  three  months, 
silence  complete  as  to  me  and  mine. 
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Do  you  doubt  my  power  to  lay  on 
you  this  command  1— try  to  disobey 
me.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
the  spell  is  raised.  For  the  rest  I 
spare  you.  I  shall  visit  your  grave 
a  year  and  a  day  after  it  has  received 
you." 

So  ends  this  strange  story,  which 
I  ask  no  one  to  believe.  I  write  it 
down  exactly  three  months  after  I 
received  the  above  note.  I  could 
not  write  it  before,  nor  could  I  show 
to  G- ,  in  spite  of  his  urgent  re- 
quest, the  note  which  I  read  under 
the  gas-lamp  by  his  side. 


THE  PEACE — WHAT  IS  IT? 


THE  war  is  over, — peace  has  return- 
ed. But  before  we  throw  up  our  caps 
and  huzza,  let  us  see  how  matters 
stand.  Is  Europe  as  it  was  ? — or  what 
are  the  changes  which  this  war  has 
wrought  in  the  equilibrium  of  States, 
and  in  our  prospects  for  the  future  ? 
"  I  confess  to  you,"  said  Lord  Derby 
at  the  recent  Conservative  banquet 
in  London,  "  that,  from  the  informa- 
tion we  are  at  present  in  possession 
of,  I  look  to  the  state  of  affairs  aris- 
ing out  of  this  peace  as  more  critical 
and  dangerous  than  bofore."  In  these 
words  the  noble  Earl  had,  apparently, 
primarily  in  view  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction which  the  broken  pledges 
of  the  French  Emperor  have  pro- 
duced in  Italy :  but  his  voice  of 
warning  had  a  wider  significance. 
He  closed  his  review  of  foreign  affairs 
by  declaring  that "  the  keeping  of  our 
fleet  in  a  state  of  complete  prepara- 
tion is  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  this  country.  I  say  we  desire  to 
remain  at  peace ;  but  the  position  of 
France  at  this  moment,  with  a 
powerful  army,  with  a  large  and  in- 
creasing navy,  and  the  military  spirit 
and  excitement  awakened  in  the 
people,  may  involve  us  in  a  war 
which  must  be  injurious  to  the  hap- 
piness and  interests  of  this  country." 
Is  this  inference  from  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  a  correct  one1? 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is. 
The  noble  Earl — but  yesterday  Pre- 
mier, and  who  may  soon  be  Premier 


again — could  not  openly,  and  as  it 
were  officially,  discuss  the  future  of 
the  Napoleonic  policy.  But  it  is 
most  needful  that  this  be  done,  if 
we  would  not  have  this  country  be 
taken  at  disadvantage,  and  humbled 
in  the  toils  of  the  subtlest  and  most 
far-seeing  of  calculators  that  ever  sat 
on  a  throne,  and  who  now  wields 
with  consummate  skill  the  entire 
forces  of  the  most  military  nation  in 
Europe.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is 
the  state  of  affairs  now  that  this  new 
Napoleon  has  ended  his  second  war. 
Peace  has  come,  but  how  ?  And  the 
Peace  itself,  what  is  it  1  Is  it  peace  : 
or  but  the  halt  which  the  flood  of 
military  ambition  makes  ere  it  burst 
into  a  new  channel  ? 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
achieved  this  peace  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  him  from  the  first. 
The  war  with  Austria,  which  he 
planned  and  induced  in  his  Cabinet, 
he  has  carried  out  successfully  in  the 
field.  It  was  his  grand  aim  to  local- 
ise the  war,  and  to  make  it  a  short 
one ;  and  in  these  and  other  objects 
he  has  been  entirely  successful.  Eu- 
rope stood  by,  while  he  played  his 
game  in  Italy  :  now  the  game  is 
played  out,  and  few  yet  know  what 
it  was.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  im- 
perial meeting  at  Villafranca  will 
prove  hardly  less  memorable  than 
its  counterpart  fifty-two  years  ago 
at  Tilsit.  Napoleon  III.  has  made 
a  brilliant  campaign,  —  winning 
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for  himself  the  renown  of  a  victorious 
General,  and  for  his  troops  a  prestige 
rivalling  that  of  the  Grand  Army  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  First  Em- 
pire. And  now,  continuing  his  policy 
of  subtle  and  far-reaching  calculation, 
he  closes  the  war  by  propitiating  his 
foe,  and  securing  a  groundwork  for 
fresh  military  and  political  combina- 
tions, of  which  he  himself  will  be  the 
mainspring.  Under  the  garb  of  gener- 
osity and  moderation,  he  has  driven 
the  wedge  into  Europe,  and  is  now  in 
a  position  to  split  up  its  States  as  he 
desires.  He  has  done  much  to  alien- 
ate Austria  from  Germany,  and  both 
of  these  Powers  from  England.  Thus 
the  great  bulwark  against  the  revival 
of  Napoleonism  is  undermined.  The 
only  Powers  who  had  an  interest  and 
the  power  to  withstand  the  ambitious 
projects  of  France  and  Russia  are  not 
only  alienated  from  one  another,  but 
one  of  them  probably  stands  ready  to 
join  the  game  on  the  other  side.  Be- 
reft of  Lombardy,  Austria  already 
look's  to  compensate  herself  by  joining 
with  Russia  and  France  in  the  coming 
dismemberment  of  Turkey, — leaving 
Prussia  to  keep  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces from  France,  if  she  can,  and 
England  the  difficult  task  of  guard- 
ing her  world-wide  interests  without 
an  ally.  Such,  it  appears  to  us,  will 
prove  to  be  the  results  of  this  war, — 
a  war  which  was  so  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Liberals  in  this  country, — which 
Lord  John  Russell  commended  for 
its  disinterested  generosity  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  to  which  Lord 
Palmerston  publicly  wished  success ! 
The  Radicals — whose  chiefs,  as  they 
do  not  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
office,  can  aiford  to  change  their  opi- 
nions— have  already  become  consi- 
derably disenchanted  with  the  war, 
and  begin  to  see  that  the  imperial 
despot  of  France  was  merely  playing 
with  and  trading  on  their  sympathies. 
But  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell — 
now  become  Premier  and  Foreign 
Secretary — have  committed  them- 
selves too  far  in  support  of  the 
French  Emperor  to  admit  of  any  re- 
calcitration  on  their  part.  We  shall 
doubtless  hear  them  eulogising  the 
generosity  and  moderation  of  their 
good  friend  and  faithful  ally  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,— proclaiming  how 


entirely  the  issue  of  the  war  has 
disproved  the  charges  of  ambition 
brought  against  him, — and  congratu- 
lating Parliament  on  the  gain  which 
has  accrued  to  Europe  from  this  war 
by  consolidating  peace ! 

If  words  are  to  be  accepted  instead 
of  acts,  Napoleon  III.  will  give  every 
support  to  his  dupes  in  the  British 
Cabinet.  Of  diplomatic  professions 
of  friendship  and  "reassuring"  notes 
in  the  Moniteur  we  doubt  not  there 
will  be  plenty.  It  is  true  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  French  navy  is 
being  continued,— that  the  greatest 
activity  prevails  in  fortifying  the 
French  coasts,  especially  the  coasts 
of  the  Channel,  —  and  also,  it  is 
affirmed  that  a  large  Channel  fleet 
is  being  formed  at  Brest  and  Cher- 
bourg, with  gunboats,  and  means  for 
embarking  and  disembarking  troops. 
All  this  is  very  threatening  in  a 
Power  like  France,  which  (unlike 
England)  hardly  needs  a  fleet  save 
for  the  purposes  of  an  offensive  war. 
Nevertheless  the  time  is  not  yet. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  French 
Emperor,  for  the  present,  to  disarm 
the  suspicions  of  the  British  public 
by  professions  of  friendship  towards 
ourselves,  and  by  a  wise  moderation 
as  regards  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Al- 
though Austria  is,  we  believe,  now 
very  much  detached  from  Prussia  and 
from  England,  Napoleon  remembers 
that  Germany  is  still  growling,  and 
he  hasno  desire  to  fight  England  when 
there  is  still  the  probability  of  his 
having  at  the  same  time  to  encounter 
a  German  army  on  the  Rhine.  He 
has  little  or  nothing  of  his  Uncle's  love 
of  war.  He  can  fight,  and  fight  well 
— none  better,  apparently :  but  he 
will  never  appeal  to  arms  until  he 
has  beforehand  secured  the  victory 
by  the  profound  combinations  of  his 
diplomacy.  Whenever  he  attacks  a 
country,  depend  upon  it  he  has  pre- 
viously estranged  its  allies,  or  under- 
mined its  defences.  Austria  might 
have  won  a  battle  during  this  war ; 
but  with  France  and  Italy  against 
her,  and  with  Russia  keeping  off 
Germany,  and  sowing  disaffection  in 
her  eastern  provinces,  she  never  at 
any  moment  had  a  chance  of  emerg- 
ing victorious  from  the  contest. 
This  is  the  art  of  war  as  practised 
by  Napoleon  III.  He  is  a  good  sol- 
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dier,  but  he  has  still  more  of  the 
statesman  in  his  character.  It  was 
said  of  Lord  Clyde  in  the  Indian  war, 
that  "  he  never  sent  a  man  where  a 
cannon  ball  would  do  as  well ;"  and 
at  Lucknow  he  never  let  loose  our 
troops  against  the  defences  until  the 
artillery  had  done  half  the  work. 
Just  so  is  it  with  Napoleon  III. :  he 
will  never  attack  another  State  until 
his  diplomacy  has  prepared  masked 
batteries  sufficient  to  render  the  ene- 
my's position  untenable.  We  are  weak 
enough  at  present.  With  our  army 
in  India,  with  our  fleet  j  ust  about  equal 
to  that  of  France,  and  with  al]  the 
facilities  for  invasion  which  steam  has 
introduced,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
position  to  deter  France  (especially 
as  she  is  countenanced  by  Russia) 
from  attacking  us.  The  First  Napo- 
leon would  not  have  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment. But  his  nephew  is  a  man  of 
another  stamp.  He  will  never  enter 
willingly  on  a  long  or  doubtful  war. 
He  has  great  schemes  to  accomplish, 
but  he  is  resolved  to  accomplish  them 
piecemeal.  In  playing  his  profound 
game  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
France,  he  carefully  hides  his  hand, 
and  shows  only  the  single  card  that 
suits  his  play  for  the  moment.  He 
will  not  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze,  by 
publishing  his  whole  projects  at  once. 
While  humbling  Austria  and  extend- 
ing French  influence  over  Italy,  it 
would  have  been  madness  for  him  to 
announce  that  he  is  resolved  upon 
extending  France  to  the  Rhine  at  the 
expense  of  Germany,  and  of  curtail- 
ing the  maritime  ascendency  of  Eng- 
land, by  wresting  from  her  Gibraltar 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.  All  that 
will  come  in  due  course,  if  Napoleon 
lives  to  play  out  his  game.  But  for 
the  present  it  will  best  suit  him  to 
lull  Europe  into  security  again  by  a 
short  peace,  and  by  a  show  of  great 
moderation  as  regards  his  conquests 
in  Italy.  Hence,  we  repeat,  we  may 
look  for  "  re-assuring "  notes  in  the 
Moniteur,  and  for  diplomatic  assur- 
ances of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  de- 
sire to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
England.  And,  be  it  observed,  he 
can  make  such  assurances,  without 
violating  in  any  way  the  code  of  di- 
plomatic truth.  He  does  desire  peace 
with  England  for  the  present.  And 
moreover,  when  a  Government,  or 


even  an  individual,  says,  "  I  desire 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  you,"  such 
words  certainly  by  no  means  pledge 
the  speaker  to  be  your  friend  when 
your  interests  and  his  come  to  clash. 
Napoleon  III.  does  nothing  by  acci- 
dent or  impulse.     His  uniform  pro- 
fessions of  a  desire  to  maintain  friend- 
ship with  this  country,  not  only  help 
to  maintain  that  friendship  so  long 
as  he  desires  it,  but,  when  the  rup- 
ture comes,  they  will  greatly  help  to 
throw  the  blame  off  him  upon  us. 
When  that  time  comes,  we  doubt  not 
he  will  turn  round  upon  us  with 
most  imperial    coolness,    and    say, 
"  You  are  an  ungrateful  nation — all 
along  have  I  sought  to  propitiate 
your  friendship,  but  now  I  can  bear 
with  you  no  longer."    And  in  an  im- 
perial  pamphlet  he  will  appeal  to 
Europe  whether  he  has  not  behaved 
to  us  most  loyally,  and  whether  such 
falseness  and  arrogance  as  ours  can 
be  tolerated  by  the  commonwealth  of 
nations  !    He  will  then  take  credit 
for  having  stood  by  us  and  saved  us 
during  the  war  with  Russia, — for 
having    remained    friendly   to    us 
throughout  the  great  crisis   of  the 
Indian  revolt, — and,  even  when  our 
press  preached  regicide,  and  sympa- 
thised with  Orsini,  for  having  re- 
strained his    infuriated  army   that 
longed  to  invade    the  "  asylum  of 
assassins/'  at  a  time  when  our  army 
was  in  India,  and  our  fleet  (thanks  to 
Lord  Palmerston)   was    inferior   to 
that  of  France.  He  will  pretend  that 
his  conduct  on  these  occasions  was 
so   many  friendly  sacrifices  on  his 
part  (whereas  they  were  necessary 
links  in    his   far-seeing   policy),  for 
which  England  has  requited  him  with 
nothing  but  ingratitude.    Such  is  the 
man  with  whom  we  have  to  do.     He 
fights  from  a  vantage-ground.    He  is 
not  only  by  far  the  ablest  head  in 
Europe,  but  he  can  work  towards  his 
ends  with  a  steadiness  and  secresy 
which  are  impossible  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.   In  a  free  coun- 
try the  Government  cannot  take  a 
step  without  the  support  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  nation  cannot  be  expected 
to  support  a  policy  which  it  does  not 
understand ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
understand,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
all  the  information  which  the  Go- 
vernment possesses,  and  an  explana- 
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tion  of  the  policy  upon  which  the 
Government  is  acting.  But  as  long 
as  war  is  not  actually  imminent,  a 
Government  cannot  well  proclaim 
its  suspicions  or  convictions  as  to 
the  insincerity  of  other  Powers  :  and 
hence  a  great  disadvantage  to  a  popu- 
lar  Government  like  ours.  For  while 
a  despotic  monarch  can  maintain  the 
language  and  semblance  of  peace 
until  his  forces  are  actually  ready  to 
march,  the  language  of  war  must  re- 
sound through  this  country  for,months 
before  Parliament  will  even  vote 
money  wherewith  a  war -establish- 
ment may  be  raised.  This  disad- 
vantage on  our  part  is  more  espe- 
cially to  be  remembered  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  France  under  its 
present  ruler.  In  a  long  war,  Great 
Britain  would  easily  prove  more  than 
a  match  for  any  Power  in  the  world ; 
but,  we  repeat,  it  is  short  wars  that 
are  the  game  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and, 
having  humiliated  us  in  the  first  rush 
of  the  contest,  it  will  be  his  policy  to 
make  up  matters  again  before  the 
war  becomes  one  d,  Voutrance.  And, 
he  knows  well,  there  is  a  strong  party 
in  this  country  who,  for  the  sake  of 
their  yarns  and  calicoes,  will  be  quite 
ready  to  make  peace  in  such  circum- 
stances. We  make  no  special  com- 
plaint against  Napoleon  III.  Viewed 
from  the  French  point  of  view,  his 
policy  is  right  enough .  He  is  only  do- 
ing what  any  other  ruler  would  do,  if 
possessed  of  the  same  genius.  But 
if  the  character  of  his  policy  be  such 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  concerns  this 
country  to  be  on  its  guard.  And  at 
the  present  moment,  when  public 
attention  gives  itself  readily  to  the 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  take  this 
Italian  war  as  a  text,  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  Napoleonic  policy. 

The  first  point  which  must  strike 
any  one  who  has  studied  this  war 
from  its  origin  is  this — that  Napoleon 
III.  is  quite  willing  and  ready  to 
make  a  war  whenever  it  suits  him 
to  do  so.  The  Italian  war,  as  the 
late  Government  did  not  hesitate 
to  proclaim,  was  "  unnecessary."  No 
points  were  at  issue  which  could  not 
have  been  settled  by  diplomatic  ne- 
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gotiation.  Austria  had  been  doing 
nothing  to  provoke  or  attack  France. 
Austria  was  simply  what  she  had 
been  ever  since  Louis  Napoleon  be- 
came ruler  of  France.  Indeed,  if  she 
gave  no  offence  during  the  past  years 
of  Napoleon's  rule,  she  was  giving 
infinitely  less  now.  Never  before  had 
Austria  showed  herself  so  willing  to 
make  concessions  in  Italy  •  indeed 
(as  Lord  Cowley's  despatch  of  9th 
March*  shows),  all  that  the  French 
Emperor  professed  to  our  Govern- 
ment to  require,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  concede.  But 
Napoleon  was  bent  upon  war.  What 
he  wanted,  was  not  administrative 
reforms  in  Central  Italy,  but  a  war 
in  which  he  might  play  the  part  of 
"  liberator  "  of  Italy,  and  encircle  his 
brows  with  some  of  his  Uncle's  lau- 
rels. And  so  the  war  came.  Second- 
ly, as  regards  the  war  itself,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  note  the  lesson  which 
it  gives  us  as  to  the  extraordinary 
development  which  the  martial  power 
of  France  has  undergone  under  the 
present  Emperor.  When  Austria, 
during  the  negotiations,  proposed  a 
general  disarmament,  the  French 
Government  replied  that  it  could  not 
do  so  as  "  France  had  never  armed." 
This  assertion,  of  course,  was  very 
far  from  being  strictly  true — it  was  a 
diplomatic  quibble  bordering  on  a 
lie.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  true 
that  France  at  that  time  had  made 
no  extraordinary  levies  of  men  ;  yet, 
within  a  month  afterwards,  what  did 
we  see  ?  The  instant  war  was  de- 
clared, the  Emperor  was  able  to  for- 
ward into  Italy  an  army  capable,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sardinians,  of 
overpowering  in  Lombardy  the  whole 
available  forces  of  the  great  military 
empire  of  Austria, — while  a  powerful 
separate  expedition  of  land  and  sea 
forces  entered  the  Adriatic, — and  an 
army  of  160,000,  with  400  cannon, 
was  ready  under  the  Duke  of  Mala- 
koff,  not  only  to  guard,  but,  if  neces- 
sary, to  assume  the  offensive  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine.  And  all  these 
armies  were  supplied  a.  merveil  as  re- 
gards commissariat  and  transport, — 
were  equipped  with,  and  trained  to  the 
use  of  the  newest  improvements  in  war- 


*  The  priDcipal  portions  of  this  important  despatch  are  quoted  in  last  month's 
Magazine,  p.  122. 
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fare,  such  as  rifled  artillery,  the  sword- 
bayonet,  &c. — and  moreover,  by  long 
training  in  the  Chalons  and  other 
camps  at  home,  the  soldiers  were 
able  at  the  very  outset  to  deport  .them- 
selves in  the  field  and  bivouac  as 
veterans.  We  commend  these  facts 
to  the  consideration  of  that  well- 
intentioned  but  weak-minded  party 
amongst  us  who  imagine  that  war  is 
incompatible  with  the  enlightenment 
of  the  present  age,  and  that  this 
country  has  nothing  to  fear  if  we  do 
not  seek  a  quarrel  of  ourselves.  The 
fact  that  the  French  Emperor  has 
shown  himself  quite  ready  to  make 
a  war  when  it  suits  him,  and  can  on 
the  instant  engage  in  it  with  such 
powerful  forces,  is,  we  trust,  a  lesson 
of  the  late  war  which  will  not  be 
quickly  forgotten. 

Of  the  effects  which  this  brilliant 
and  victorious  campaign  must  have 
in  exciting  the  military  passion  of 
the  French  nation,  we  need  not 
speak.  Every  one  is  aware  of  it, 
and  we  need  not  waste  time  in  estab- 
lishing a  point  which  nobody  ques- 
tions. But  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  has  been  closed  suggests  some 
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reflections  which  may  escape  the  ordi- 
nary observer.  That  the  war  was 
terminated  so  abruptly,  in  no  way 
surprises  us.  It  is  simply  what  we 
expected  and  had  foretold.  Five 
months  ago  (writing  ten  weeks  be- 
fore the  outburst  of  hostilities,  and 
when  most  people  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  a  war  at  all),  we  ex- 
pressed our  certain  conviction  that 
Napoleon  was  bent  upon  war, — that 
his  aim  would  be  to  localise  the  con- 
test in  Italy,  and  that  with  the  support 
of  Russia  he  would  be  able  to  do  so ; 
that  he  would  make  it  a  short  war ; 
and  that  he  would  not  drive  Austria 
to  extremities,  but  would  snub  Sar- 
dinia and  the  Italians,  and  end  by 
propitiating  Austria,  as  formerly  he 
had  propitiated  Russia.*  That  he 
has  snubbed  Sardinia,  the  terms  of 
peace  and  the  resignation  of  Count 
Cavour  sufficiently  testify.  Austria 
is  not  driven  out  of  Italy ;  Modena, 
which  the  Sardinian  Government 
had  publicly  annexed,  is  handed 
over  to  its  former  ruler ;  Tuscany  is 
given  back  to  its  Austrian  Grand- 
duke  ;  and  no  stipulation  whatever 
has  yet  been  made  in  regard  to  those 


*  See  the  March  number  of  the  Magazine,  where  (e.  g.),  at  p.  390,  the  actual 
course  of  the  war  was  thus  predicted  to  the  letter  : — 

"  Napoleon  III.  will  aim  at  making  this  war  a  short  one ;  and  it  will  also  be  one 
of  the  first  requisites  in  his  eyes  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  overpass  the  limits  of 
Italy,  and  assume  a  European  character,  giving  rise  to  unforeseeable  conjunctures. 
He  must  wish  it  to  be  an  Italian  war  confined  to  Italy;  and  he  will  seek  to  insure 
this  by  a  previous  understanding  with  Russia,  the  influence  of  which  great  Power, 
exerted  in  unison  with  the  objects  of  France,  will  wholly  neutralise  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  on  the  other  side.  .  .  .  The  French  Emperor,  coolly 
assuring  these  Powers  that  he  is  fighting  merely  to  '  consolidate  the  peace  of 
Europe,'  by  removing  one  of  the  disturbing  conditions,  will  prosecute  his  game  to  ita 
close.  .  .  And  probably  it  is  on  the  threat  of  a  naval  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia  against  us,  if  we  venture  to  interfere,  that  he  reckons  most  confidently  to 
secure  our  non-intervention.  .  .  .  This  war  with  Austria  he  regards  as  a  neat 
little  enterprise  which  can  be  carried  on  while  the  rest  of  Europe  is  at  peace;  and 
now  is  the  time  when  it  may  be  executed  most  successfully.  Now,  when  Russia  is 
willing  to  see  Austria  weakened,  and  when  none  of  the  other  Powers  can  well  inter- 
fere, is  the  time  for  the  French  Emperor  to  win  brilliant  renown  for  himself  as  the 
'  Liberator  of  Italy,'  and  also  to  gain  a  powerful  position  in  the  Italian  peninsula, 
such  as  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  farther  and  grander  strife  that  is 
likely  to  ensue  when  the  Ottoman  empire  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  Powers  of  Chris- 
tendom quarrel  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil.  .  .  . 

"  Niipoleon  III.  will  not  seek  to  push  Austria  to  extremities  (his  policy  is  never 
to  push  any  power  to  extremities);  and  Sardinia  and  the  Italians  may  rely  upon  it 
that  he  will  stop  short  in  the  enterprise  whenever  it  suits  himself,  and  compel 
them  also  to  do  the  same.  Just  as  he  refused  to  go  along  with  England  and  Turkey 
in  the  war  with  Russia,  after  the  French  arms  had  been  '  covered  with  glory'  by 
the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  so  assuredly  will  the  Italians  find  him  resolved  to  stop 
short  in  the  '  liberation  of  Italy '  as  soon  as  he  thinks  best  for  himself.  Triumphs 
by  short  wars  and  diplomacy  are  the  means  upon  which  he  relies  to  aggrandise 
himself." 
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reforms  in  the  Papal  States,  a  de- 
mand for  which  Napoleon  made  the 
pretext  for  his  quarrel  with  Austria. 
Lombardy  has  been  annexed  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  the  very  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  done  shows  how  impe- 
riously Napoleon  III.  deals  with  that 
"  Italian  liberty"  of  which  it  suited 
him  to  assume  the  championship. 
One  might  have  thought  that  the 
extremely  sensitive  regard  for  liberty 
which  brought  Napoleon  and  his 
army  across  the  Alps,  would  have 
shown  itself  by  consulting  the  wishes 
of  the  Lombards  and  others  in  re- 
gard to  their  future  government. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 
Lombardy  was  handed  over  by 
Francis -Joseph  to  Napoleon  III., 
who  in  turn  made  a  present  of  it  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  Moreover,  in 
what  condition  is  this  gift  when  thus 
presented?  It  is  a  garden  without 
a  wall, — it  is  a  territory  without  a 
frontier.  Or,  to  express  the  truth 
Btill  more  exactly,  it  is  a  garden 
bounded  by  a  wall  and  gateways 
which  belong  to  another  and  un- 
friendly proprietor.  Venetia  still 
belongs  to  Austria,  and  with  it  the 
famous  quadrilature  of  Austrian 
fortresses  which  dominate  Lom- 
bardy from  the  east.  Not  only  the 
strongholds  of  Verona  and  Legnago, 
but  the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and 
Peschiera,  which  stand  actually  in 
the  middle  of  the  boundary^-stream 
of  the  Mincio,  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Austrians;  while  Lom^ 
bardy  is  throughout  a  level  plain, 
without  a  single  fortress  that  can 
stand  a  siege,  or  any  natural  barriers 
that  could  obstruct  .the  advance  of 
an  army.  Napoleon  III.  has  too 
perfect  a  coup-d'oeil,  alike  in  military 
and  political  matters,  not  to  have 
been  perfectly  aware  of  the  defence- 
lessness  of  the  gift  which  he  thus 
made  to  Sardinia.  But  in  all  respects 
it  best  suited  him  to  make  the 
aggrandisement  of  Sardinia  subject 
to  this  great  drawback.  Not  only 
was  the  retention  of  these  fortresses 
by  Austria  indispensable  to  that 
early  close  of  the  war  which  Napo- 
leon had  in  view  from  the  first ;  but 
by  handing  over  Lombardy  to  Sar- 
dinia without  any  frontier-bulwarks, 
he  renders  Sardinia  even  more  de- 
pendent upon  France  than  before. 


"  The  union  of  Lombardy  to  Pied- 
mont," says  the  Emperor  in  his 
address  to  his  army,  "  creates  for  us 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps  a  powerful 
ally,  who  will  owe  to  us  his  indepen- 
dence" This  is  the  simple  truth. 
The  new  Lombardo-Sardinian  king- 
dom is  nothing  more  than  an  outpost 
of  France,  dependent  upon  France 
for  its  existence,  and  through  which 
French  arms  and  influence  may  ad- 
vance to  other  conquests,  whether 
military  or  diplomatic. 

It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
new  Napoleon  to  impress  the  world 
with  an  idea  of  his  great  moderation. 
The  vivid  recollection  which  Europe 
has  of  his  Uncle's  insatiable  ambition 
and  career  of  conquest  has  hitherto 
been  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  Nephew's  success.  Hence,  since 
ever  he  attained  the  supreme  power 
in  France,  it  has  been  his  grand  aim 
to  obliterate  those  recollections,  and 
to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  Europe. 
Hence  his  ostentatious  declarations 
that  "the  Empire  is  peace," — that 
"the  age  of  conquests  is  past," — 
"woe  to  him  who  shall  first  interrupt 
the  peace  of  Europe  ! "  &c.  &c.  By 
these  and  other  means  he  succeeded 
in  impressing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  European,  and  especially  of 
the  British,  public  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  essentially  a  man  of 
peace,  who  was  thankful  to  be  able 
to  keep  possession  of  his  own  throne 
without  disturbing  the  possessions  of 
his  neighbours, — and  that,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  all  his  conquests  were  to 
be  at  home,  in  improving  the  insti- 
tutions and  developing  the  resources 
of  France.  Having  consolidated  his 
power,  however,  he  now  finds  himself 
strong  enough  to  emerge  from  his  no- 
viciate, and  to  begin  to  realise  those 
schemesof  ambition  which  he haslong 
meditated  in  secret.  Yet  now  more 
than  ever  will  he  seek  to  surround  him- 
self with  the  prestige  of  moderation. 
And  it  is  not  a  mere  hypocrisy, — it  is 
a  policy.  He  knows  that  nowadays 
it  is  impossible  to  make  conquests  in 
the  old  style.  To  have  openly  an- 
nexed an  Italian  province  to  France 
would,  to  use  Talleyrand's  phrase, 
have  been  "  worse  than  a  crime — it 
would  have  been  a  fault."  At  the 
outset  of  his  plans  for  remodelling 
the  map  of  Europe,  it  becomes  him 
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to  be  especially  careful  in  his  proceed- 
ings. After  the  new  system  is  fairly 
set  agoing,  by  Russia  and  Austria 
appropriating  provinces  of  Turkey, 
the  rounding  of  France  by  the  an- 
nexing of  Savoy  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces  will  appear  a  small  matter. 
But  moderate  as  Napoleon  III.  pro- 
fesses to  be,  and  makes  a  show,  of 
being,  at  present  as  regards  this 
Italian  war,  Europe  will  be  far  wrong 
if  it  believes  his  version  of  matters. 
France  has  given  Lombardy  to  Sar- 
dinia, and  Sardinia  will  have  to 
pay  to  France  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  And  for  these  expenses  Napo- 
leon III.  will  have  taken  a  bond 
over  Savoy,  or  perhaps  over  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  —  the  latter  an 
acquisition  which  Italy  would  not 
grudge,  and  which,  standing  along- 
side of  Corsica,  would  greatly  aug- 
ment the  power  of  France  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  all  this  Europe 
will  at  present  hear  nothing.  The 
bond  will  only  transpire  when  a  con- 
venient season  has  come  for  acting 
upon  it.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  III. 
will  continue  to  proclaim  to  Europe 
his  extreme  moderation,  and  his  de- 
sire to  be  on  good  terms  with  every 
one  — knowing  this  to  be  the  best 
means  for  gradually  working  his  way 
to  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

And  meanwhile  that  ambition 
works.  At  Villafranca  it  entered 
upon  a  new  phase.  The  first  stage 
of  overt  Napoleonism  began  with  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol,  when  the  French 
Emperor  succeeded  in  gaining  Russia 
as  a  confidential  ally  and  abettor  of 
his  ulterior  plans.  In  similar  fashion 
now,  we  believe,  he  ends  the  Italian 
war  by gainingover  Austria  tohisside. 
When  the  future  historian  descants 
upon  the  matchless  skill  of  the  Na- 
poleonic policy,  he  will  dwell  long 
upon  the  imperial  meeticg  at  Villa- 
franca, and  upon  the  secret  negotia- 
tions which  attended  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war.  There  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
III.  on  these  two  occasions.  In  the 
Crimean  war  he  had  in  England  an 
ally  as  powerful  as  himself,  and  whose 
wishes  he  could  not  openly  disre- 
gard :  therefore  he  resolved  to  carry 
his  point  by  secret  negotiations.  On 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  it  was  often 
asked  why  the  great  army  of  the 


Allies  did  not  follow  up  its  success, 
when  another  victory  must  have  in- 
sured the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
army.  That  was  precisely  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  allowed  to  follow  up 
its  success.  Immediately  on  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol,  and  when  Pelissier 
and  the  Allies  were  already  extend- 
ing their  right  wing  to  turn  the  Rus- 
sian position  on  the  heights  of  Trak- 
tir,  we  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that 
secret  orders  from  Paris  caused  the 
movement  to  be  recalled,  and  en- 
joined the  French  Marshal  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  In  truth  the 
Emperor  had  already  begun  those 
private  conferences  with  Baron  See- 
bach,  which  resulted  in  the  mission 
of  that  diplomatist  to  St  Petersburg 
with  those  secret  overtures  and  pro- 
mises from  Napoleon  which  led  the 
Czar  to  assent  to  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  work  thus  begun  was 
continued  at  Paris  during  the  Confer- 
ences, and  was  completed  by  the  spe- 
cial mission  of  Count  de  Morny  to  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburg.  The  result 
we  now  see  in  the  part  which  Russia 
has  taken  in  supporting  and  covering 
France  in  her  present  intervention 
in  Italy.  This  Italian  war  has  been 
closed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Russian  one.  As  soon  as  success  had 
crowned  the  arms  of  France,  and  the 
contest  had  reached  the  point  where 
a  further  prosecution  of  it  would 
have  converted  it  into  a  war  a  I'ou- 
trance,  Napoleon  III.  stopped  short, 
and  was  the  first  to  make  advances 
for  peace.  Just  as  England,  then  at 
length  in  good  fighting  order,  and 
clamorous  for  another  campaign, 
found  herself  circumvented  into 
peace  by  her  ally  after  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  so  has  Sardinia,  though 
in  style  more  imperious,  been  forced 
to  pause  in  mid  career  now.  Eng- 
land had  been  preparing  for  a  grand 
attack  on  the  arsenals  of  Russia  in 
the  Baltic,  and  for  wise  reasons 
longed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  fleet ;  Sardinia  longs  for  the 
formation  of  a  United  Italy,  and  the 
total  expulsion  of  Austria  from  the 
peninsula.  But  Napoleon  III.  de- 
sired neither  of  these  objects,  and  in 
both  cases  thwarted  them.  He  do- 
sired  to  make  an  ally  of  Russia,  and 
saw  that  the  preservation  of  her 
fleet  was  necessary  to  his  future 
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plans,  as  a  checkmate  upon  that  of 
England :  in  like  manner  now,  he  de- 
sires to  make  an  ally  of  Austria  also 
in  his  ulterior  projects,  and  sees  that 
her  maintenance  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory will  comport  well  with  his 
plan  for  extending  her  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic.  This  is  the 
bribe  by  which  he  has  reconciled  the 
proud  young  Kaisar  to  the  loss  of 
Lombardy.  He  has  in  confidence 
opened  to  him  the  second  (and  yet 
unpublished)  chapter  of  the  Napo- 
leonic policy, —  in  which  is  shown 
how  Austria  may  more  than  repair 
her  losses  in  Italy  by  gains  in  north- 
western Turkey — how  the  feud  be- 
tween Austria  and  her  terrible  neigh- 
bour Russia  may  at  once  be  closed — 
and  how  these  Powers  in  alliance 
with  France  may  henceforth  securely 
make  such  revision  of  the  European 
Treaties  as  will  benefit  each  of  tnem, 
and  comport  with  the  interests  of 
them  all.  In  that  room  at  Villa- 
franca,  Napoleon  with  dignified 
courtesy  would  point  out  to  his 
brother  Emperor  how  little  he  asked 
in  order  that  the  war  might  be 
closed, — how  that,  after  gaining  two 
great  victories,  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  which,  when  proposed 
by  Austria  herself  in  1848,  Lord 
Palmerston  refused  to  listen  to, — and 
that  when  his  Lordship,  now  Pre- 
mier of  England,  was  openly  declar- 
ing his  wish  to  see  Austria  entirely 
expelled  from  Italy,  he  (Napoleon), 
after  all  his  successes,  was  content 
that  Austria  should  retain  the  whole 
territory  of  Venice,  with  its  impreg- 
nable bulwark  of  fortresses  on  the  Min- 
cio  and  Adige.  Indignant  at  his  deser- 
tion by  Prussia,  and  at  theavowed  hos- 
tility of  the  British  Government,  Fran- 
cis-Joseph would  need  little  argument 
to  prove  that  henceforth  it  would  be 
best  for  him  to  leave  these  Powers  to 
look  after  themselves,  and  to  seek 
new  provinces  for  himself,  by  joining 
with  Russia  and  France  in  tearing 
up  the  treaties  of  1815.  Such  we 
believe  will  prove  to  be  the  under- 
standing upon  which  peace  has  been 
made  between  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian emperors  at  Villafranca.  A 
memorable  interview,  which,  though 
the  projects  discussed  at  it  may  not 
have  been  of  so  sweeping  a  kind  as 
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those  of  Tilsit,  yet  may  take  as  en- 
during a  place  in  history,  owing  to 
the  greater  probability  of  these  pro- 
jects being  successfully  accomplished. 
One  most  important  change  in  the 
course  of  the  Napoleonic  policy  ma- 
nifested in  this  Italian  war  is  this, — 
that  he  now  assumes  to  himself  the 
championship  of  national  liberty  in 
Europe.  This  will  prove,  especially 
as  regards  the  position  of  our  own 
country,  a  fact  of  great  consequence 
in  affecting  the  future  of  European 
politics.  It  is  not  a  change  (in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  in  the 
Napoleonic  policy, — it  is  simply  a  de- 
velopment of  it.  It  is  a  farther  step 
in  that  far-seeing  course  which  the 
reviver  of  Imperialism  in  France  has 
marked  out  for  himself.  Nor  ought 
it  to  have  come  upon  Europe  entirely 
unexpectedly.  A  watchful  observer 
of  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon 
may  mark  this, — that  before  he  ever 
makes  any  of  those  sudden  strokes 
or  developments  of  his  policy  which 
so  surprise  the  general  public  of 
Europe,  he  has  previously  Let  fall  (as 
it  were)  sayings  or  declarations  of 
principle  to  which  he  can  refer  back 
in  explanation  and  justification  of 
his  new  course.  These  sayings  are 
dropped,  as  if  by  the  bye,  in  the 
course  of  private  conversations  with 
public  men,  or  in  public  speeches,  or 
in  those  manifestoes  of  policy  by 
which  he  so  assiduously  propitiates 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  They 
are  not  meant  to  attract  notice  at  the 
time,  and  when  they  occur  in  public 
manifestoes,  they  seem  mere  obiter 
dicta  or  rhetorical  flourishes.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  never  utters  an  un- 
premeditated word,  nor  one  which  he 
does  not  design  to  be  of  use  to  him 
either  at  the  moment  or  with  an  eye 
to  the  future.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
present  point,  it  is  several  years 
since,  in  one  of  his  manifestoes  dur- 
ing the  Russian  war,  he  introduced 
the  words, "  The  eyes  of  all  who  suffer 
turn  to  France."  And  at  the  Con- 
ferences at  Paris  three  years  ago,  his 
representative  introduced  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  without  any  view  to  imme- 
diate action  in  the  matter,  but  with 
a  view  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
ground,  in  case  circumstances  should 
permit  of  his  turning  the  Italian  ques- 
tion to  .account.  We  could  point 
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out  other  instances  of  the  manner 
in  which  Napoleon  paves  the  way 
for  plans  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
speaking,  have  no  ostensible  exist- 
ence, and  live  only  in  the  veiled  re- 
cesses of  his  own  mind.  But  what 
is  more  important  at  present  is  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  this 
new  phase  of  Napoleonism  will  af- 
fect the  position  and  influence  of 
England.  England,  as  a  military 
Power,  can  play  but  a  small  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  But  hitherto 
her  moral  power  has  been  very  great. 
Her  rivals  on  the  Continent  are 
despotic  governments,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  in  dread  of  revolution- 
ary movements  in  their  own  or  ad- 
joining countries.  England  held  the 
match  which  could  explode  some  of 
those  revolutionary  volcanoes;  and 
once  one  of  them  is  fairly  in  action, 
there  must  ever  be  a  great  likelihood  of 
the  others  blazing  up  too.  This  was 
the  sword  of  Damocles  with  which 
Canning  once  threatened  the  Conti- 
nental Powers  when  they  inclined 
to  carry  matters  against  us  with  a 
high  hand ;  and  unquestionably, 
however  loth  to  use  it,  it  has  always 
been  a  weapon  in  our  armoury  which, 
if  pushed  to  extremities,  we  could 
use  with  terrific  force.  Now  the 
case  is  somewhat  changed.  Napo- 
leon, who  knows  the  power  of  this 
weapon  better  than  any  one,  has 
been  working  successfully  to  get  it 
out  of  our  hands.  He  cannot  make 
much  use  of  it  himself,  but  he  de- 
sires to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
England.  However  much  he  is  our 
friend  and  ally  at  present,  he  knows 
full  well  that  his  policy  and  ours 
must  clash  in  due  time ;  and  he 
justly  dreads  to  have  such  a  weapon 
turned  against  himself.  A  despot  at 
home,  he  seeks  toxeach  his  ends  piece- 
meal by  short  wars,  and  by  flattering 
both  imperialism  and  democracy  with- 
out breaking  with  either.  And  he 
dreads  exceedingly  a  general  war, 
which  might  become  a  war  of  opinions, 
exciting  the  democracy  of  France  and 
imperilling  his  position,  by  compel- 
ling him  to  become  the  open  foe  either 
of  liberty  or  despotism. 

This  new  phase  of  the  Napoleonic 
policy  is  amply  expressed  by  the 
altered  tone  of  the  imperial  manifes- 
toes. For  a  long  time  the  burden  of 
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these  manifestoes  was,  "  the  Empire 
is  peace," — "  the  age  of  conquests  is 
past," — "woe  to  him  who  first  disturbs 
the  peace  of  Europe  !"  Now  it  is 
quite  different.  Napoleon  III.,  in 
his  speech  to  the  Chambers  on  Feb. 
7,  proclaimed  that  it  is  not  only  jus- 
tifiable but  befitting  on  his  part  to  go 
to  war,  "  for  the  defence  of  great  na- 
tional interests"  (which,  in  another 
document,  are  announced  as  compris- 
ing "  religion,  philosophy,  and  civili- 
sation"); and  that  "the  interest  of 
France  is  everywhere  where  there  is 
a  just  cause,  and  where  civilisation 
ought  to  be  made  to  prevail."  And 
in  a  Ministerial  circular  issued  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  prefects  were 
instructed  to  apprise  the  journals 
that  the  policy  of  his  imperial  Ma- 
jesty of  France  "is  ready  to  mani- 
fest itself  wherever  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  civilisation  is  to  be  assisted." 
This  is  just  the  propagandism  of  the 
Republic  of  1792,  accommodated  to 
the  ear  of  the  present  age.  The 
championship  of  "justice  and  civili- 
sation, religion  and  philosophy  (!),"  is 
certainly  as  vague  a  programme  of 
policy  as  ever  was  submitted  to  the 
world.  The  words  may  mean  no- 
thing or  everything.  They  may  be  a 
mere  rhetorical  flourish,  or  a  prospec- 
tive declaration  of  war  against  every 
Government  in  Europe — or  anywhere 
else.  Europe  will  find  that  they  do 
not  mean  nothing, — and  that  the 
vagueness  is  quite  intentional  on  the 
part  of  his  subtle  Majesty  of  France. 
There  is  not  anything  in  the  actual 
words  which  cannot  be  diplomatically 
explained  into  nothingness ;  and  yet 
they  contain,  and  are  meant  to  con- 
tain, the  germ  of  as  many  aggressions 
upon  other  States  as  Napoleon  may 
find  himself  in  a  position  to  carry 
out.  Will  not  the  championship  of 
"  civilisation"  justify  Napoleon  in 
supporting  Russia  and  Austria  in 
aggrandising  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey  ?  Perhaps,  also,  of 
incorporating  Portugal,  the  ally  of 
England,  with  Spain,  the  friend  of 
France?  Will  not  the  plea  of  "jus- 
tice*" entitle  him  to  attack  Germany 
in  order  to  win  for  France  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine,  and  to  aim  a  blow 
at  the  maritime  ascendancy  of  Eng- 
land, by  demanding  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  of  the  Ionian 
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Islands  to  the  possessor  of  the  ad- 
joining coast  ?  Will  not  the  defence 
of  "  national  rights"  justify  him  in 
siding  with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
against  the  Sultan,  and,  in  this  way, 
secure  the  predominance  of  French 
influence  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ? 
And  as  for  "  religion,"  will  it  not  be 
a  plea  for  him  seeking  to  excite  re- 
volt in  Ireland,  whenever  it  may  suit 
him  to  apply  a  hostile  pressure  to 
Great  Britain  1  Not  that  he  cares  a 
straw  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  would  make  a  tool  of  them 
for  the  moment  in  order  to  concuss 
the  British  Government  more  expe- 
ditiously  into  his  terms.  Just  so  did 
he  act  in  this  late  war,  with  respect 
to  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarians.  We 
never  thought  that  a  man  of  Kos- 
suth's  calibre  could  have  so  befooled 
himself.  He  has  been  thoroughly 
duped  by  the  French  Emperor,  and 
has  shown  himself  but  a  child  when 
face  to  face  with  this  new  Napoleon, 
— who  used  him  for  three  brief 
months,  then  tossed  him  aside  like 
an  old  glove.  Nor  can  we  any  longer 
give  to  Kossuth  even  the  tribute  of 
our  pity.  He  was  not  only  duped 
himself,  but  he  made  himself  an  ac- 
complice with  Louis  Napoleon  in 
duping  this  country.  When  the  war 
in  Italy  seemed  approaching,  Kos- 
suth opened  communications  with 
the  French  Emperor  (a  man  whom 
he  had  always  hated  and  publicly 
reviled) ;  and  as  the  first  mode  of 
turning  him  to  account,  Napoleon 
got  him  to  travel  up  and  down  Eng- 
land, employing  his  eloquence  in  dis- 
arming the  suspicions  of  the  English 
public,  and  in  playing  upon  their 
sympathies  with  liberty,  with  the 
view  of  persuading  us  to  look  quietly 
on  while  the  Emperor  commenced  his 
gameof  tearing  up  theTreatiesof  1815, 
and  driving  in  the  wedge  by  which 
he  hopes  to  split  up  Europe  to  his 
liking.  We  repeat  it,  Kossuth,  while 
befooling  himself,  has  entirely  for- 
feited the  sympathy  of  Englishmen. 
His  own  private  letters  to  friends  in 
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this  country  (recently  published  in 
the  newspapers)  show  that  he  had 
great  misgivings  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  French  Emperor.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  he  did  not  hesitate,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  latter,  to  make 
himself  a  tool  of  the  French  policy, 
by  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  and 
addresses  in  England  in  favour  of 
the  Italian  war.  When  one  foreigner 
at  the  bidding  of  another  foreigner — 
when  a  Hungarian  exile  to  please 
Napoleon  III.,  sets  himself  to  inter- 
fere with  our  private  concerns,  and 
avails  himself  of  the  sympathy  we 
have  so  freely  granted  him  as  a 
means  of  secretly  playing  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  potentate,  we 
have  done  with  him.  As  for  his 
treatment  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
what  else  could  he  expect  ?  He  had 
persistently  reviled  the  Emperor  as 
a  puppet  and  a  villain ;  and  when 
he  went  to  take  service  under  him, 
he  could  only  have  done  so  with  the 
intention  of  making  him  a  tool. 
Instead  of  that,  it  was  himself  who 
was  made  the  victim.  The  result 
showed  that  Kossuth,  with  all  hia 
ability  and  eloquence,  was  but  as 
an  infant  in  the  hands  of  the  extra- 
ordinary man  who  rules  France,  and 
who  now  holds  in  his  power  the 
fortunes  of  Europe.  Even  from  this 
little  fact  we  can  afford  to  learn  a 
lesson  :  for  never  until  the  old  popu- 
lar ideas  of  Louis  Napoleon  are  dis- 
placed, and  until  the  British  public 
recognises  in  him  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  subtle  intellects  that- 
the  world  has  ever  seen — a  man 
gifted  with  a  power  of  calculation 
that  amounts  to  prescience,  joined 
to  a  hand  that  never  flinches  and  a 
tongue  that  never  reveals,— never, 
we  say.  until  the  British  public  so 
learns  to  appreciate  this  new  Napo- 
leon, will  it  be  possible  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  cope  with  his  policy, 
and  make  head  against  those  new 
combinations  which  will  date  their 
birth  from  the  momentous  inter- 
view at  Villafrauca. 
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A  HEIGHT  blue  sea  with  small  leap- 
ing waves ;  a  cloudless  sky ;  and  small 
rugged  islands  rising  all  around,  some 
showing  against  the  blue  sky  mere 
silhouettes  of  pearly  grey ;  some  fainter 
still ;  some  nearer,  catching  the  sun- 
shine on  their  jutting  points,  and 
displaying  a  mass  of  barren  rocks 
covered,  as  if  by  landslips,  with  frag- 
ments of  broken  stone  and  rubbish ; 
no  verdure,  no  cultivation  ;  and,  ex- 
cept once  where  a  sirange  dead-look- 
ing white  town,  more  resembling  a 
collection  of  white  fragments  of  rock 
than  an  abode  of  men,  was  seen 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
no  signs  of  life.  So  showed  the 
"  Isles  of  Greece,"  as  we  looked  on 
them  from  the  deck  of  the  "Emperor" 
of  Hull,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th 
May  1854. 

Myself  and  my  companion,  the 
latter  the  principal  and  myself  the 
assistant  in  a  horse-purchasing  ex- 
pedition sent  into  Syria  by  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  previous  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  had  embarked 
at  Constantinople  two  days  before. 
After  being  delayed  by  the  commis- 
sariat, who  were  required  to,  and  of 
course  had  not,  come  down  with  a 
certain  amount  of  cash  by  an  ap- 
pointed time,  we  had  got  on  board 
by  half-past  9  P.M.  on  the  7th ;  had 
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reached  the  Dardanelles  the  next 
'night  at  an  hour  at  which,  according 
to  all  rule  and  regulation,  we  ought 
to  have  been  fired  into  if  we  at- 
tempted to  pass ;  had  run  the  gaunt- 
let, justly  confident  in  the  propensity 
of  Turkish  batteries  to  fire  at  nothing 
that  they  ought  to  fire  at ;  and,  at 
the  moment  indicated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  found  ourselves 
steaming  pleasantly  down  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

To  a  man  fresh  from  dirty  Con- 
stantinople and  filthy  Widdin,  the 
change  was  a  pleasant  one.  The 
"  Emperor,"  built  and  long  used  as  a 
passenger  ship  of  high  class,  had  a 
gorgeous  papier-machd  saloon ;  sleep- 
ing-cabins with  marble  wash-hand 
basins  gushing  water  mysteriously 
at  the  touching  of  a  spring ;  clean 
sheets  ;  port- wine  that  made  one 
think  one's-self  in  an  English  mess- 
room  ;  a  remarkable  assortment  of 
Yorkshire  hams ;  a  captain  from 
Bridlington  ;  a  steward  from  Hull  • 
"  Hull "  painted  on  every  boat ;  and 
broad  Yorkshire  talked  all  over  the 
ship.  Though  only  temporarily  at- 
tached to  her  Majesty's  service,  she 
carried  out  rigorously  that  maxim  of 
international  law  which  says  that  a 
ship  of  war  is  an  extension  of  the 
territory  to  which  she  belongs.  She 
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was  an  extension  of  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire;  unspeakably  refresh- 
ing after  a  winter's  residence  amongst 
those  hogs  of  Turks  ! 

With  a  profound  respect  for  the 
many  good  qualities  which  one  can- 
not but  acknowledge  in  the  Turks,  I 
always  find  myself  instinctively,  and 
before  my  first  impulse  is  tempered 
by  reflection,  qualifying  them  by 
some  such  pleasant  epithet  as  that. 

Next  morning  when  I  came  on 
deck  I  found  that  we  were  anchoring 
in  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  a  deep 
bay  of  little  beauty,  except  such  as 
it  derived  from  its  calm  blue  and 
purple  water.  Of  the  town  of  Isken- 
deroon or  Alexandretta — a  congrega- 
tion of  barn-like  houses  with  red- 
tiled  roofs,  occupying  a  little,  nasty, 
green,  swampy-looking  bottom  delv- 
ing into  the  range  of  high,  broken, 
barren  hills  that  skirt  the  sea — the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  that 
I  am  able  to  relate  is  the  fact  that  a 
Christian  man  of  sound  mind  could 
be  got  for  any  sum  of  money  to  live 
in  it.  There  was  one  there — the 
British  Consul — and  we  went  to  see 
him. 

A  concourse  of  a  score  or  so  of 
Mussulmans  and  a  few  dirty  Franks 
awaited  our  approach.  As  we  scram- 
bled out  of  our  boat  we  found  our- 
selves instantly  opposed  by  two  of 
the  former,  one  of  whom  was  armed 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  the  other 
with  a  stick,  with  which  they  strove 
in  the  first  instance  to  "fend  off" 
ourselves,  and  failing  in  that,  to  fend 
off  from  us  the  by-standers,  upon 
whom  they  bestowed  progs  and  digs 
and  taps  on  the  back  in  a  summary 
manner.  The  reason,  it  appeared, 
was  this  :  Alexandretta  is  frightfully 
unhealthy — so  deadly,  in  fact,  that 
navigation  books  warn  "mariners" 
that  if  they  stop  there  to  refit  they 
may  reckon  upon  losing  one-third  of 
their  crew.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  people  of  Alexandretta, 
thinking  (or  their  governors  thinking 
for  them)  that  it  would  be  too  bad 
to  have  foreign  maladies  added  to 
those  already  indigenous,  have  es- 
tablished a  strict  quarantine,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  which  they 
were  thus  poking  one  another  away 
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from  us  as  though  our  contact  would 
have  brought  on  a  crisis  of  that 
jungle  fever  from  which  I  believe 
they  suffer.  As  for  us,  we  marched 
on  resolutely,  forming  as  we  moved 
the  nucleus  of  a  sharp  skirmish  be- 
tween the  quarantine  men  and  the 
by-standers,  the  latter  closing  round 
us  to  stare,  and  the  former  rushing 
in  all  directions  administering  cor- 
rection with  the  tongs  and  stick. 
At  last  the  guardians  of  the  public 
health  succumbed,  and  left  us  to 
carry  contagion  wherever  we  pleased. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  however, 
the  people  of  Alexandretta  caught 
nothing  from  us.  I  have  never  heard 
that  they  have  been  found  talking 
Yorkshire,  using  clean  sheets,  or 
washing  themselves,  any  more  than 
they  did  before  we  went  there. 

There  is  one  noteworthy  thing  at 
Iskenderoon.  On  the  far  side  of  the 
bay,  just  visible  from  the  windows 
of  the  consul's  house,  might  be  seen 
what  looked  to  me  like  the  dilapi- 
dated brick  or  stone  gate-posts  of  a 
ruined  Irish  gateway,  with  a  low 
"stone  gap"*  between  them,  rising, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  water's 
edge,  from  the  stony  shingly  base  of 
the  mountains  that  skirt  the  sea. 
This,  it  appears,  marks  the  precise 
spot  where  Jonah  was  cast  up  by 
the  whale. 

Far  away  out  to  sea,  a  headland 
shows  low  and  dim  in  the  distance. 
Rising  gradually  as  it  approaches, 
with  the  ribs  and  angles  of  its  black 
rocky  summits  peeping  through  the 
snow,  it  bears  straight  on  till  the  sea 
ceases  to  wash  its  base,  and  then, 
away  inland,  gradually  sinks  from 
sight.  At  an  angle  with  this  a  low 
ridge,  green  as  from  a  mass  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  scarped  at  base  into  a 
line  of  low  cliffs,  juts  out  to  sea.  A 
scattering,  gradually  thickening  to 
a  cluster,  of  white  and  yellow  houses, 
hot  and  flaring  under  the  blazing 
sky,  breaks  the  green  line  of  the 
lesser  ridge,  andfinds  passage  through 
a  dip  in  the  cliff  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  blue  water.  This  is  Beyrout. 

Beyrput  possesses  two  ruined  forts, 
memorials,  they  say,  of  an  English 
bombardment ;  a  stone  quay  of  small 


*  A  loose-stone  wall  stopping  what,  but  for  it,  would  be  a  gap. 
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dimensions,  suited  to  the  commerce 
of  bum-boats ;  and  dirty  little  ba- 
zaars, and  Turks,  and  Franks,  and 
stinks,  and  coffee-houses,  and  every- 
thing else  befitting  an  Oriental  town. 
It  chiefly  pleased  me  because  it  dis- 
played all  these  properties  in  a  some- 
what mitigated  form.  I  think  that 
it  is  perhaps  the  least  Oriental,  and 
therefore  the  least  intolerable  town 
that  I  know  in  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  May, 
myself,  my  companion,  an  Italian 
horse-dealer  whom  we  had  picked 
up  as  interpreter,  stud-groom,  and 
general  assistant,  and  his  servant, 
mounted  on  horses  that  we  had 
bought  in  Beyrout,  were  toiling  along 
high  up  on  the  steep  path  that  picks 
its  way  up  the  rugged  face  of  the 
overhanging  range  of  Lebanon.  I 
must  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  view 
that  breaks  upon  you  here  at  every 
turn.  Mulberry  groves  rise  all 
around,  springing  from  terraces 
worked  for  their  reception  over  the 
mountain's  face ;  and  from  out  their 
sun-checkered  shade,  the  eye,  rang- 
ing out  into  a  brilliant  atmosphere, 
first  rests  on  a  mountain  village — its 
flat-topped  houses  looking  in  the  dis- 
tance mere  cubes  of  yellow  stone — 
perched  on  a  rounded  point  that 
peeps  above  the  surrounding  foliage ; 
then,  gazing  yet  beyond,  catches  grey 
distant  ridges  of  the  Lebanon.  This 
is  the  world  you  are  in;  but  far 
below  lies  another  world.  Wide 
and  yet  wider  as  you  mount,  the 
deep  purple -blue  expanse  of  sea 
spreads  out  beneath  you — not  the 
blue  strip  you  look  on  from  a  beach, 
but  a  far-stretching  sheet  of  deep 
yet  brilliant  lustre,  specked  with  a 
white  dot,  the  canvass  of  a  far-off 
ship  ;  with  the  horizon-line  so  high, 
so  hazy,  and  so  distant,  that,  but  for 
its  deep  tinge,  sea  might  hardly  be 
told  from  sky.  How  it  gleams  in, 
through  a  break  in  the  mulberries  ! 
It  almost  makes  one  think  that  here, 
up  in  these  mulberry  shades  of  Leba- 
non, is  the  Happy  Land  where,  hop- 
ing nothing,  fearing  nothing,  strug- 
gling for  nothing,  doing  nothing,  one 
might  be  content,  gazing  upon  that 
sea  and  through  that  sky,  to  sit,  and 
gaze,  and  rest  in  peace  for  ever. 
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The  houses  met  with  in  these 
mountain  villages  are  of  very  simple 
construction.  Across  four  plain 
stone  walls  are  laid  some  large  rough 
timbers ;  these,  covered  with  a  deep 
layer  of  earth,  form  a  flat  terrace- 
like  roof,  to  which  access  is  given  by 
a  series  of  projecting  stones  planted 
as  steps  in  the  outer  face  of  one  of 
the  walls.  One,  which  we  entered  to 
get  breakfast,  was  very  clean  and 
neat :  and  all  had  an  air  of  comfort 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
appearance  of  the  miserable  and 
filthy  Wallachian  and  Bulgarian  huts 
that  formed  the  last  specimens  I  had 
met  with  of  the  rural  abodes  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  inhabitants, 
too,  were  very  different  from  any  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey 
whom  I  had  hitherto  seen.  The 
Maronites— I  offer  the  following  in- 
formation, in  full  confidence  that  an 
enlightened  public  has  no  clearer 
idea  of  them  than  that  they  are  al- 
ways quarrelling  with  the  Druses — 
are  a  large  tribe  occupying  parts  of 
the  Lebanon :  Arab  in  language ; 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion  ;  not  un- 
warlike  in  character ;  and  possessed, 
I  believe,  of  an  amount  of  independ- 
ence that  entitles  them  to  be  called 
a  free  people.  In  outward  appear- 
ance they  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  tribes  of  the  country, 
but  show  a  much  greater  disposition 
to  be  civil  to  Franks  than  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Mussulmans,  and  sel- 
dom pass  one  without  saluting  by 
laying  the  hand  first  on  the  breast 
and  then  on  the  forehead.  They 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  rascals  in  Syria— a  character 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  fixed 
on  them  by  any  one  who  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Bedouins  ;  but  no  matter — 
rogue  or  honest,  they  are  free,  and 
carry  a  different  atmosphere  with 
them  from  that  which  surrounds  the 
well-kicked  peasants  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  One  never  knows  what 
freedom  means  till  one  has  seen  those 
who  are  not  free.  Oh,  the  virtue 
that  there  is  in  being  free,  if  only  to 
go  to  the  devil  one's  own  way  !  A 
nation  can  never  sink  itself  so  deep 
into  his  realms  as  a  conqueror  can 
trample  it. 
As  we  ascended  yet  higher  the 
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mulberry  plantations  grew  scarce, 
though  they  still,  together  with  little 
plots  of  corn,  struggled  to  hold  their 
ground  wherever  a  vein  of  fertile 
earth  gave  them  the  chance.  Pine 
trees,  usually  small  and  stunted, 
began  to  appear,  mingled  with  grey 
crags ;  and  then  the  cultivation  dis- 
appeared, and  next  the  pine  trees 
vanished ;  and  then  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  region  of  wild  white-grey 
crags  broken  into  fantastic  forms, 
and  covering  the  ground  far  and 
near  with  their  crumbled  fragments. 
Cliffs  and  towers  of  grey  rock  stood 
out  against  the  sky ;  and  a  deep 
gorge,  with  a  torrent  dashing  down 
it,  presented  a  perpendicular  cleft 
whose  sides  were  lined  with  wild 
forms  of  the  same  cold  grey  stone. 
Large  glacier-like  patches,  yet  un- 
melted,  of  the  snow  which,  just  above 
us,  covered  the  very  summits  of  the 
Lebanon,  stretched  across  our  path 
and  crunched  under  our  horses' 
feet ;  while  little  dashing  streams  of 
snow-water  were  pouring  down  in 
all  directions.  And  here,  amongst 
these  wild  mountain-tops,  at  about 
seven  hours'  march  from  Beyrout, 
we  took  our  last  look  at  the  Medi- 
terranean, now  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  sky,  so  faint  and  hazy 
in  the  distance  had  it  grown,  so 
streaked  by  clouds  which,  thrown 
beneath  its  horizon-line  by  the  eleva- 
tion from  which  we  looked  on  them, 
appeared  to  rest  upon  its  surface. 
Then,  turning  the  ridge,  we  com- 
menced our  descent. 

All  this  time,  no  matter  how  this 
glorious  view  might  spread  itself 
before  me,  I  was  extremely  cross. 
Every  now  and  then  I  pulled  up  my 
horse  on  some  commanding  promi- 
nence, and,  while  he  took  wind, 
cooled  myself  down  and  waked  to 
the  beauty  that  was  around  ;  and 
then,  as  he  renewed  his  toilsome 
scramble  up  the  steep  path,  relapsed 
into  heat  and  fume, — just  as  in  the 
wanderings  of  fever  one  struggles 
up  to  a  momentary  consciousness 
of  where  one  is,  and  imperceptibly 
glides  back  again  into  the  same  ill 
dream.  The  straining,  the  fagging, 
the .  stumbling  of  a  tired  horse  up 
such  a  path  as  this,  the  clammy 
sweat  that  makes  him  damp  and 
sticky,  and  that  in  course  of  time 
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works  on  to  you  and  makes  you 
sticky  too,  communicate  a  sympa- 
thetic heat  and  weariness.  And  as 
the  ascent  grew  yet  steeper  a  new 
tribulation  assailed  me,  and  I  got 
crosser  still.  My  beast  was  of  the 
tribe  called  "  herring-gutted,"  and 
no  kind  of  girthing  would  keep  his 
saddle  where  it  ought  to  be.  Half 
my  time  was  spent  in  replacing  it, 
the  other  half  in  hanging  on  to  the 
mane  till  the  saddle,  gradually  work- 
ing its  way  back,  oscillated  on  the 
very  point  of  the  croup,  and  made 
instant  evacuation  indispensable. 
All  this  time  the  horse-dealer's  Ma- 
ronite servant,  a  squalling,  scream- 
ing, exclamatory  kind  of  man,  was 
riding  in  my  rear  and  addressing  to 
me  expostulations  in  Arabic  and 
Italian,  none  of  which  I  understood 
further  than  to  know  that  they  con- 
veyed those  exhortations  and  re- 
proofs which  people  are  fond  of  ad- 
dressing to  one  for  something  that 
one  can't  help  and  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  avoid  if  possible  ;  while 
I,  in  the  intervals  of  my  struggles, 
execrated  the  tiresome  noodle  off  the 
stern  of  my  horse  in  a  style  which  I 
must  hope  conveyed  to  him  some  at 
least  of  the  sentiments  that  animated 
me.  This  little  dispute  was  finally 
ended  by  my  saddle  giving  a  back- 
ward slide  which  only  just  allowed 
me  time  to  scramble  out  of  it  before 
it  went  fairly  over  the  tail.  Happily 
at  this  crisis  I  was  inspired  with  a 
bright  idea.  I  girthed  the  saddle 
by  one  girth  and  passed  the  other 
round  the  horse's  chest  by  way  of 
breast-band.  This  device  produced 
a  bewailing  squall  from  my  friend 
the  Maronite,  who  was  justly  indig- 
nant at  seeing  a  girth  applied  as 
neither  he  nor  his  fathers  had  ever 
seen  a  girth  applied  before ;  but 
nevertheless  it  kept  me  on  my  horse's 
back,  and  brought  me,  hot,  wrathful, 
and  highly  desirous  of  kicking  the 
Maronite,  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass. 

Our  downward  road  was  short 
and  easy.  At  no  great  distance 
below,  the  plain  of  Baalbec,  a  broad 
valley,  checkered  with  cultivated 
patches  of  bright  green  or  brown, 
wound  its  way  between  the  heights 
we  stood  on  and  the  barren  snow- 
sprinkled  ranges  of  the  Anti-Le- 
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banon.  At  the  foot  of  the  nearer 
slope,  in  a  narrow  ravine  which 
dinted  the  mountain-side  and  wound 
down  to  the  plain  below,  lay  our 
halting-place,  the  Maronite  village, 
or,  as  one  might  almost  call  it,  town 
of  Zachleh,  surrounded  by  vineyards 
of  trailing  vine-plants,  and  prettily 
overhanging  a  small  river,  which, 
cool  and  grey  in  the  shadow  of  a 
dense  poplar  grove,  rushed  and  rip- 
pled over  its  shallows  like  an  Eng- 
lish trout-stream. 

Close  to  Zachleh  stands  a  great 
object  of  Mussulman  veneration  and 
pilgrimage, — Noah's  tomb.  A  long 
low  ridge  of  mortar  or  stucco  tra- 
verses the  whole  length  of  the  floor 
of  a  long  and  very  narrow  apart- 
ment in  a  poor-looking  house.  Noah 
lies  beneath.  His  precise  height,  as 
we  were  told  by  the  venerable  Mus- 
sulman that  guards  the  tomb,  was 
40  arshoon  or  ells.  His  figure  (if 
we  may  assume  that  his  breadth  as 
well  as  length  is  indicated  by  the 
mound  raised  over  him)  was  exactly 
that  of  a  gas-pipe. 

If  anything  could,  by  force  of  con- 
trast, make  Damascus  beautiful,  it 
would  be  the  road  that  leads  to  it. 

Early  on  the  16th  May  we  left  Zach- 
leh. Away,  beyond  the  plain  of  Baal- 
bee  and  the  mountains  that  bound  its 
further  side — neither  plain  nor  moun- 
tain beautiful — we  wound,  by  a  nar- 
row track,  through  a  grim  pass 
whose  sides,  cumbered  with  great 
boulders  and  fragments  of  rock  that 
strewed  even  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  defile,  rose  steeply  on  each  hand 
to  a  crest  of  great  jagged  blocks  of 
strange  form,  that  fused  in  the  centre 
of  the  pass  into  huge  grey  cliff-like 
masses.  Then  we  emerged  into  bar- 
ren brushwood-tufted  hills,  inter- 
spersed with  small  dried-up  scrubby  - 
herbed  plains,  wild,  but  devoid  of 
beauty.  It  was  a  dreary  scene  and 
a  weary  ride.  The  sky  was  clouded, 
gloomy,  and  dusty,  with  black-and- 
white  vultures  sailing  in  it.  The 
heat  was  great,  and  a  high  wind 
blew,  cooling  nothing,  but  raising 
clouds  of  dust.  Looking  back  from 
any  one  of  the  eminences  we  were 
slowly  creeping  over,  we  beheld  a 
dreary  panorama  of  brown  hill-tops, 
ridge  beyond  ridge,  their  dull  colour 


varied  only  by  one  chain  of  gritty 
white.  No  sooner  were  we  over  one 
dusty  hill  than  we  were  on  to  another 
dustier ;  no  sooner  quit  of  one  desolate 
plain  than  into  another,  where  we 
jogged  and  jogged  away  without  the 
rearward  hills  appearing  to  recede 
or  the  further  to  approach.  Some- 
times we  passed  slow-pacing  droves 
of  laden  camels,  accompanied  by 
their  little  woolly  camel-colts.  Be- 
yond these  and  the  vultures  I  re- 
member no  living  things. 

At  last,  looking  between  two  brown 
baked  hill-tops,  which,  stretching 
widely  apart  right  and  left,  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  portals  to  something 
beyond,  we  perceived  below  us  a  wide 
plain,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
the  heights  on  which  we  stood,  on 
the  other  by  a  chain  of  distant  moun- 
tains ;  slanting  away  to  the  left  till 
lost  in  the  dull  haze.  Nearer,  at  the 
base  of  the  hills  from  which  we  gazed, 
lay  a  wide  expanse  of  dark -green 
foliage,  whose  richness  was  dimin- 
ished by  a  grey  cast  given  to  it,  as 
we  afterwards  found,  by  the  plentiful 
admixture  of  a  certain  white-leaved 
tree.  Winding  through  this  wood,  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  valley's 
course,  appeared  a  streak  of  green- 
sward ;  and  in  the  centre  of  all  rose 
a  distant  mass  of  white  buildings, 
domes,  and  minarets — Damascus. 

Pretty,  but  no  more ;  to  me,  at 
least,  decidedly  disappointing.  Mo- 
hammed looked  on  it  and  turned 
aside,  saying  that  one  paradise  was 
all  that  could  be  allowed  to  man. 
The  last  French  writer  of  rodomon- 
tades pronounces  it  something  the 
plus  feeriyue  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive.  Public  opinion, 
intermediate  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes, has  given  the  same  verdict. 
I  confess  to  a  provoking  faculty  of 
disappointment  in  everything  that  I 
have  heard  praised  beforehand.  I 
may  have  been  bilious  when  I  saw  it. 
Kim  bilir  ? — who  knows  1 

Damascus  was  once  famed  for  big- 
otry and  a  ferocious  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance. This  spirit  has  left  the  human 
inhabitants,  or  at  least  its  manifesta- 
tions have  been  checked  by  a  grow- 
ing dread  of  the  European  power,  and 
by  the  influence  of  the  European 
consuls ;  but  it  survives  in  full  force 
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amongst  the  dogs.  When  we  entered 
the  town  we  had  a  black  Syrian  grey- 
hound with  us ;  and  the  appearance 
of  this  unfortunate  animal  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  whole 
dog  population.  Every  street  in  Da- 
mascus swarms  with  curs,  and  all 
the  curs  in  the  street  were  on  him  at 
once,  with  a  tumult  of  yelling  and 
barking  that  was  really  stunning. 
Their  behaviour  was  curiously  like 
that  of  men  mobbing  somebody.  Al- 
though they  were  in  force  enough  to 
have  eaten  him  bodily  and  left  no 
trace  behind,  and  apparently  all  ani- 
mated by  the  most  rancorous  feel- 
ings, no  one  animal  could  make  up 
his  mind  regularly  to  "  go  in"  at  him ; 
but,  hanging  on  his  heels,  they  all 
made  savage  rushes  and  snaps  which 
just  fell  short,  and  never  that  I  saw 
achieved  anything  more  deadly  than 
getting  hold  of  the  long  hair  of  his 
fringed  tail ;  the  victim  all  the  time 
trotting  along  with  the  most  thorough- 
ly demiss  aspect,  sometimes,  in  ex- 
tremity, rescuing  his  tail  by  a  snap 
at  the  assailant.  What  his  fate 
might  have  been  if  he  had  been  alone, 
I  do  not  know ;  as  it  was,  we  were 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  our  pro- 
gress in  bringing  him  off  by  riding 
over  his  persecutors.  It  is  not  easy, 
without  naving  heard  it,  to  imagine 
the  infernal  nature  of  the  uproar. 
Every  dog  in  the  street,  with  a  sharp, 
steady,  unremitting  bark,  joined  in 
producing  a  din  that  fairly  rang 
through  one's  head ;  and  not  only 
was  the  tumult  swelled  by  every  cur 
at  hand,  but  we  could  hear  it  spread- 
ing like  wildfire  into  far  streets, 
where  dogs,  as  yet  unconscious  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  row,  took  up  the 
bark  to  show  their  watchful  readi- 
ness for  whatever  might  turn  up. 
And  so,  clattering  and  slipping  on 
the  narrow  stones,  wheeling  round 
for  constant  charges  on  the  dogs,  the 
object  of  the  clamour  of  all  the  can- 
ine, and  the  stares  of  all  the  human 
population  of  Damascus,  and  the 
centre  of  an  absurd  and  vexatious 
row  that  was  really  enough  to  drive 
one  crazy,  we  jostled  through  the 
narrow  bazaars  till  in  the  "Street 
called  Straight,"  called  to  this  day 
the  Strada  Diritta  by  the  Franks,  we 
found  peace  and  iced  lemonade  in  the 
"  Hotel  de  Palmyre." 
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When  a  Mussulman  town  has  once 
been  described,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
describe  another,  except  by  repetition. 
All  the  minute  shades  of  difference ; 
the  greater  or  less  picturesqueness  of 
a  bazaar ;  the  greater  or  less  filth  of 
a  street ;  the  more  or  less  blank 
strangeness  of  the  mud  walls  which 
the  houses  present  to  the  outer  world ; 
all  that  so  much  gives  or  detracts 
from  interest  in  reality,  is  not  to  be 
conveyed  by  words.  So  I  shall  at- 
tempt no  description  of  Damascus, 
except  of  the  shortest.  Damascus 
is  perhaps  more  picturesque,  more 
thoroughly  Oriental,  than  other  East- 
ern towns.  I  think,  too,  that  perhaps 
it  stinks  more.  If  it  is  not  prejudice 
on  my  part  (founded  perhaps  on  the 
proverb  of  their  countrymen,  which 
says  that  every  Damascene  is  a  scoun- 
drel), such  insolent-looking,  surly- 
looking,  or  rascally-looking  Mussul- 
mans as  the  inhabitants — or  such 
Mussulmans  combining  all  three 
looks — are  rarely  met  with. 

Damascus  is  not  externally  splen- 
did, any  more  than  any  other  Eastern 
town  of  my  acquaintance.  Damascus 
silks  and  Damascus  blades  do  not 
pervade  the  scene  as  they  ought.  As 
for  the  blades,  they  scarcely  exist. 
Any  amount  you  like  can  be  shown 
you,  with  the  traces  of  time  on  their 
once  gorgeous  enamelled  hilts — the 
whole  concern,  including  the  traces 
of  time,  made,  I  suspect,  in  Birming- 
ham. But  if  you  inquire  spitefully 
for  the  genuine  article,  you  will  meet 
it  only  in  rare  instances  and  pre- 
served as  an  antiquity.  Woven  fabrics 
there  are,  but  not  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  A  number  were  "brought  to 
us  at  our  hotel,  scarfs  and  what  not, 
the  product  of  a  manufactory  belong- 
ing to  our  landlord.  They  were 
promising  enough  at  first  sight ; 
embroidered  all  over  with  Arabic 
sentences  which  I  immediately  pro- 
posed to  myself  should  mean  Glory  to 
God  and  the  Prophet !  or  some  simi- 
lar poesy  of  Arabian-Night-like  cha- 
racter, which  the  traveller  on  his 
return  from  Moorish  lands  might 
expound  with  applause  and  credit. 
But  when  investigated,  the  legend 
simply  proved  to  be  "  Made  by  Gero- 
nimo" — by  our  great  fat,  good-na- 
tured, chuckle  -  headed  Armenian 
landlord, — a  man  of  powerful  frame 
but  timorous  spirit,  habited  in  a 
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petticoat  and  long  -white  stockings 
like  a  great  cookmaid,  and  possessed 
with  a  great  dread  of  the  swaggering 
fire-eating  Mussulmans,  who,  he  said, 
drew  swords  on  him  if  he  so  much  as 
winked  at  them. 

However,  if  I  could  take  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  a  friend  thirsting 
for  Eastern  romance,  and,  like  the 
Diable  Boiteux,  fly  with  him  whither 
I  would,  I  think  that  perhaps  I  would 
land  him  in  Damascus.  He  would 
find,  if  no  magnificence,  at  least  pic- 
turesque beauty  in  the  lofty,  com- 
pletely-roofed streets,  whose  shaded, 
chamber-like  aspect  gives  a  strange 
theatrical  air  to  the  horsemen  that 
slowly  ride  through  the  crowds  be- 
neath ;  and  in  the  interior  of  Damas- 
cus houses  he  would  see  one  of  the 
very  few  things  of  the  real  East  of 
to-day  that  recall  the  East  of  poetry 
— the  East  imagined  in  the  childish 
days  and  dreams,  when 

"  The  tide  of  time  flow'd  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time  ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer  morn, 
Adowu  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 

By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
High-wall'd  gardens  green  and  old ; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  AJraschid." 

Splash,  splash,  the  never-ceasing 
water  flows  into  the  stone  basin  in  the 
centre  of  the  marble  floor.  Bright 
with  belts  of  red,  white,  and  blue, 
and  pierced  with  windows  tier  above 
tier,  the  lofty  walls  rise  to  a  roof 
brilliant  in  a  mosaic  of  red,  blue,  and 
gold.  Without,  a  sunny  stone-paved 
court,  with  trees  and  tank,  and  water 
jets  splashing  in  the  hot  sunshine ; 
within,  cool  shade  and  calm  unbroken 
but  by  the  cold  dropping  of  the  water, 
as  it  may  have  been  in  that  enchanted 
hall  of  the  Alhambra  before  its  foun- 
tain began  to  bubble  and  to  shape  its 
spray  into  the  figure  of  the  unfortu- 
nate princess  Zorahayda. 

Fleas  did  not  exist  in  the  golden 
prime  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  That 
just  Caliph,  it  is  believed,  had  decreed 
a  general  cracking  of  them,  and  serve 
them  right  too.  But  in  these  days 
of  decay  and  weakness  they  have 
recovered  themselves,  and  even  in- 
vade the  stately  chambers  I  have  just 
been  describing.  Night  after  night 
I  used  to  dust  the  sheets  of  my  bed 


with  a  Patent  Infallible  Flea-destroy- 
ing Powder,  till  I  felt  like  a  pulver- 
ising fowl  in  the  full  exhibition  of  its 
interesting  instincts.  The  field  in  the 
morning  was  found  sprinkled  with 
the  corpses  of  the  slain ;  but  they  died 
not  unavenged — confound  them ! 

We  were  received  with  great  ci- 
vility by  the  Turkish  authorities. 
Even  the  old  white-bearded  Civil 
Governor,  said  to  be  a  dreadful  old 
fool  and  fanatic,  put  away  his  folly 
and  fanaticism  (if  he  ever  possessed 
them)  for  the  occasion,  and  was  per- 
fectly polite  and  reasonable.  The 
first  use  to  which  we  contrived  to 
turn  their  favourable  disposition  was 
a  somewhat  unfortunate  one.  Think- 
ing that  it  would  be  convenient  to 
have  a  private  place  where  we  might 
try  such  horses  as  were  brought  to  us, 
we  got  permission  from  the  authorities 
to  use  one  of  their  barrack-yards  for 
that  purpose,  and,next  morning, when 
several  horses  were  brought  to  the 
hotel  door,  told  their  masters  to  take 
them  to  the  barracks  and  wait  for  us. 
The  owners  answered  "very  good," 
and  straightway  went— home,  I  sup- 
pose. They  certainly  did  not  go  to 
the  barracks,  for  when  we  arrived 
there,  neither  horse  nor  man  was 
visible. 

We  naturally  inquired  into  the 
reasons  of  this  proceeding,  and  re- 
ceived, in  explanation,  from  a  man 
whose  statement  we  could  not  doubt, 
the  following  short  exposition  of  the 
system  upon  which  the  Turks  rule 
Damascus.  When  soldiers  are  want- 
ed, said  our  informant,  and  recruits 
are  scarce,  a  review  is  given.  A 
number  of  ingenious  manoeuvres  are 
executed  by  the  troops,  which  result, 
first,  in  the  spectators  finding1  them- 
selves enclosed  in  a  square,  and  next, 
in  the  able-bodied  ones  being  marched 
off  as  conscripts  to  the  Padishah's 
army.  When  this  device  gets  stale, 
another  measure  is  adopted,  not  cal- 
culated, one  would  think,  to  promote 
the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
in  Damascus ;  soldiers  are  sent  to  the 
doors  of  the  mosques  to  catch  all 
who  may  be  inside.  When  this  in 
turn  begins  to  fail,  and  the  Damas- 
cenes will  neither  attend  reviews 
nor  go  to  church,  the  authorities  fall 
back  on  a  plan  of  simple  efficacy,  and 
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send  soldiers  to  kidnap  people  in  their 
houses  at  night. 

Such  a  paternal  system  of  govern- 
ment necessarily  fosters  and  brings 
forth,  on  the  part  of  the  governed, 
an  astute  and  prudent  spirit,  to 
whose  suggestions  (representing  that 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  a  mere 
trap  for  their  horses)  we  now  owed 
the  absence  of  our  horse-dealers. 

This  misadventure  made  us  more 
prudent,  and  ever  after  we  made  a 
practice  of  pouncing  at  once  upon 
such  horses  as  were  brought  to  us ; 
examining  and  trying  them  in  front 
of  the  hotel  door,  and  throwing  the 
whole  street  into  an  uproar.  The 
ordinary  course  of  the  transaction 
was  something  like  the  following  : — 

A  number  of  horses  are  brought 
to  the  hotel  door  and  tethered  by 
their  masters  right  across  the  foot- 
path. The  obstruction  that  results 
is  a  matter  of  the  smallest  conse- 
quence, for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  to  offer  standing  room  for 
every  horse  or  donkey  that  anybody 
may  want  to  tie  up,  is  one  of  the  re- 
cognised functions  of  the  Damascus 
foot-way  ;  in  the  second,  all  possible 
inconvenience  from  such  a  cause  is 
merged  in  the  general  blockade  of 
the  street  that  shortly  follows. 
Everybody  in  Damascus  is  lazy  and 
inquisitive,  and  all  the  idlers  in  the 
quarter  are  densely  crowding  round 
our  horses.  Pushing,  jostling,  and 
stretching  their  necks  round  the 
quadrupeds  ;  pressing  with  the  most 
intense  curiosity  round  ourselves ; 
following  and  hampering  every  move- 
ment with  the  closest  scrutiny  ;  pok- 
ing inquisitive  noses  between  our- 
selves and  every  object  of  examina- 
tion,— they  constitute  us  and  our  pro- 
posed purchases  the  isolated  centre 
of  attraction  to  distinct  circles,  and 
seem  to  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
ever  be  brought  into  contact.  In 
short,  they  make  themselves  a  nui- 
sance which  only  one  thing  in  the 
whole  world  has  the  smallest  influ- 
ence in  abating ;  and  that  is,  for  a 
horseman  to  prepare  to  show  the 
paces  of  his  animal.  Then,  partly 
to  enjoy  this,  the  crowning  spectacle, 
and  partly  to  escape  being  ridden 
over,  the  mob  presses  itself  back  in 
two  dense  lines  on  the  footpaths, 
leaving  clear  the  central  horse-way, 
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a  road  so  narrow  that  it  frequently 
gives  barely  room  for  two  horsemen 
to  ride  abreast.  To  appreciate  Da- 
mascus horsemanship  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  Damascus  streets. 
The  footpath,  amongst  its  other  curi- 
ous offices,  holds  that  of  general 
slaughter-house.  All  the  mutton  in 
Damascus  is  killed  and  skinned  there, 
and  the  resulting  filth  combines  with 
various  other  filths  to  grease  the 
large  smooth  slightly  convex  stones 
which  pave  the  street,  and  to  render 
them  as  slippery  and  dangerous  a 
course  as  I  have  often  ridden  on. 
Reckless  of  this,  however,  the  rider, 
raising  his  right  arm  above  his  head 
with  a  half-absurd  opera-dancing 
kind  of  grace  (a  ceremony  whose 
meaning  I  do  not  understand,  but 
which  seems  to  be  quite  essential  to 
acts  of  horsemanship  in  Damascus), 
sticks  in  the  corners  of  his  shovel 
stirrups  and  dashes  off  at  a  furious 
kind  of  scutter,  to  the  alarm  of  any 
respectable  old  grey-bearded  Turk 
who  may  find  himself  bestriding  a 
bare-backed  donkey  in  the  road ; 
and  then,  pulling  his  horse  sharp  on 
to  his  haunches,  comes  into  his  goal 
sliding  and  slipping,  with  the  horse 
almost  down  on  his  hocks  in  the  ef- 
fort to  stop  himself  suddenly  on  the 
slippery  stones.  I  never  saw  an 
accident  happen — an  illustration  of 
the  lengths  to  which  perfect  pluck 
and  recklessness  will  carry  a  man 
successfully.  "  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  get  through 
too,  while  the  cautious  angel  sits 
pounded  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence. 

The  action  of  the  Oriental  horse 
which  I  have  described  by  the  word 
scutter  is  a  curious  one.  It  is  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  combine  speed 
with  readiness  to  obey  instantly  the 
check  of  the  powerful  bit ;  and  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  spasmodic 
scurry  in  which  a  cat  dashes  at  its 
prey. 

Kalesh  Bey,  a  Turkish  gentleman, 
out  of  pure  kindness,  was  moved  to 
assist  us  in  procuring  horses,  and, 
as  the  first  step  in  that  direction,  of- 
fered us  some  of  his  own.  He  was 
a  smooth-faced  man,  with  a  long 
hooked  nose  and  a  retreating  chin, 
wearing  the  usual  dress  of  the  mo- 
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dern  Turkish  Bey — a  stupendously 
ill-made  coat  and  trousers,  the  latter 
professedly  of  European  cut,  but 
very  loose  and  wonderfully  shapeless, 
and  rebelling  against  the  straps 
which  endeavoured  to  confine  them 
under  the  boot,  by  sticking  out  over 
the  foot  in  strange  folds,  reminding 
one  of  an  ill-furled  sail.  He  was 
never  without  a  rosary  of  beads  in 
his  hands.  Prayerful  man !  The 
modes  in  which  he  tried  to  swindle 
us  were  various.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed. I  am  proud  to  think  that 
amongst  his  sweet  experiences  was 
not  vouchsafed  to  him  that  of  leg- 
ging the  infidel  on  this  particular 
occasion ;  but  he  tried  hard.  Pro- 
ducing a  horse  which,  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  legs  it 
had  fit  for  work,  might  be  called  a 
biped,  he  sought  to  convince  us  of 
its  soundness  by  as  stout  a  bit  of 
lying  as  a  considerable  experience  in 
horse-dealing  has  yet  brought  under 
my  notice.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
the  true  gentleman  is  the  same  ! 

The  chief  distinction  that  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  between  the  Ori- 
ental and  the  Englishman  in  respect 
of  horse-dealing  is  that  the  former, 
with  the  prejudice  which  leads  all 
nations  to  underrate  foreigners, 
gauges  your  folly  and  gullibility 
coarsely  and  clumsily,  and  so  betrays 
himself  into  absurdly  transparent 
rogueries,  which  your  esteemed  coun- 
tryman, with  the  high  feeling  which 
distinguishes  him,  knows  better  than 
to  "  try  on." 

I  had  the  honour  of  assisting  at  a 
wedding  held  in  the  house  of  a  Jew 
merchant  of  the  middle  class.  I 
made  my  appearance  at  the  place  of 
entertainment  in  great  state,  arrayed 
in  a  wedding  garment  the  like  where- 
of, I  flatter  myself,  is  not  commonly 
seen  in  those  parts— the  stable-jacket 
of  the  — th  Hussars — and  preceded 
by  two  of  the  consular  cavasses,  who 
strutted  before  me  with  great  silver- 
headed  sticks.  The  open  court-yard 
which,  as  usual  with  Damascus 
houses,  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
building,  was  musical,  as  I  entered, 
with  the  violent  drummings  and 
twiddlings  of  four  native  musicians 
who  sat  perched  on  a  raised  bench 
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under  a  small  tree,  in  a  style  which 
reminded  me  of  a  picture  I  once  used 
to  study  of  the  Birds'  Orchestra  fid- 
dling at  the  wedding  of  Cock  Robin 
and  Jenny  Wren,  and  was  filled  with 
guests  and  spectators,  including  a 
large  party  of  Turkish  women  in  their 
shroud-like  white  garments,  who, 
clustering  together  at  the  far  side  of 
the  tank  and  mingling  with  none  of 
the  others,  looked  on  apart.  Pass- 
ing through  this  throng,  I  entered 
the  reception-room.  It  was  a  mode- 
rate-sized apartment  of  Damascus 
fashion,  with  the  floor  of  the  inner 
half  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
entrance  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
sanctum,  around  the  three  sides  of 
which  ran  a  low  divan.  Seated  on  a 
chair  placed  on  this  divan,  and 
appuye  against  the  centre  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  room  just  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  was  what  appeared 
to  be  a  stiff  painted  ship's  figure- 
head, towering  above  everything  else 
like  an  idol  on  an  altar.  Around, 
but  lower  down,  occupying  the  divan, 
squatted  a  party  of  Mayday  chimney- 
sweeps, figged  out  in  all  their  finery. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  first  impres- 
sion produced  ;  the  real  fact  was 
that  the  figure-head  was  the  bride, 
and  the  chimney  -  sweeps  her  lady 
friends — all  the  beauty  and  fashion, 
in  fact,  of  the  Jewish  portion  of 
Damascus.  This,  however,  did  not 
dawn  on  my  weak  mind  for  some 
time,  for  I  was  so  perplexed  by  the 
astonishing  nature  of  the  vision  ;  so 
additionally  confused  by  being  in- 
stantly presented  to  all  the  big-wigs 
of  the  establishment,  to  whom  I 
bowed  right  and  left,  in  a  state  of 
obfuscation  which  left  me  for  the 
moment  no  clear  discrimination  be- 
tween sixteen  years  in  paint  and 
petticoats  and  snuffy  sixty  in  a  beard 
and  turban,  that  I  did  not  at  first 
feel  myself  capable  of  any  investiga- 
tion into  the  phenomenon,  but  turned 
all  that  remained  of  my  faculties  to 
lowering  myself  gingerly  on  to  the 
low  divan.  This  was  not  easy. 
English  trousers  at  the  best  are  ill 
adapted  to  the  performance.  Mine, 
unhappily,  were  unduly  tight,  and  in 
the  struggle  I  carried  away  a  button, 
fortunately  concealed  in  part  by  my 
waistcoat.  Even  when  fairly  down 
I  made  bad  weather  of  it.  The  divan 
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is  broad  and  very  low.  The  natives, 
male  and  female,  sit  perched  upon  it 
with  their  legs  coiled  under  them ; 
the  Englishman,  whose  legs  and 
trousers  alike  oppose  themselves  to 
such  a  proceeding,  may  sit  on  the 
edge  till  he  breaks  his  back  for  want 
of  something  to  lean  against,  or  may 
push  himself  back  for  the  support  of 
the  wall,  and  then  finds  his  unbend- 
able  legs  absurdly  presented  straight 
to  the  front  like  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery,— in  which  last  position  I  was 
waited  upon,  according  to  Jewish 
etiquette,  by  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold, and  received  a  long  pipe,  and 
lemonade,  and  candied  sweetmeats 
perplexing  to  handle,  and  a  small 
"  go"  of  a  pale  pink  liqueur  which  I 
must  say  was  nasty,  at  the  hands  of 
damsels  each  one  more  extraordinary 
than  the  other. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  grace- 
ful in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  women. 
A  silk  or  satin  jacket,  open  in  front, 
shows  a  quantity  of  fine  lace  or 
muslin  covering  the  breast;  the 
sleeves,  moderately  tight,  are  cut 
open  at  the  wrist  and  hang  loose, 
together  with  a  flood  of  lace  repre- 
senting, I  suppose,  an  interior  sleeve. 
A  long  straight  petticoat  (perhaps 
there  exists  a  slit  up  its  front  which 
might,  in  the  eye  of  the  scientific  zool- 
ogist, rank  it  in'  an  aberrant  group 
of  the  great  family  of  coat-tails),  of 
very  rich  materials,  white  and  gold, 
blue  and  gold,  and  the  like,  without 
gather  and  without  a  trace  of  crino- 
line, flows  straight  down  to  the 
ground,  unbroken  by  Bounce  or  other 
ornament.  Round  the  waist,  so  low- 
hung  as  just  to  catch  on  the  hips, 
a  large  rich  sash  is  twisted  in  one 
heavy  fold ;  and  beneath  all,  when 
the  petticoat  happens  to  rise,  peep 
out  voluminous  muslin  trousers  and 
turned-up  yellow  slippers.  So  far 
nothing  could  be  better ;  but  here  all 
beauty  ends.  The  lady's  face  is 
simply  frightful.  The  eyebrows  are 
clean  eradicated,  and  in  their  place, 
but  taking  a  course  which  no  real 
eyebrow  could  have  followed,  a  thick 
hard  line  of  the  deadest  black  paint 
is  drawn  in  a  tremendous  arch,  be- 
ginning in  the  little  pit  that  forms 
the  junction  of  nose  and  forehead, 
and  ending  heaven  knows  where  be- 
yond the  opposite  corner  of  the  eye. 
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Inside  and  outside,  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  are  blackened,  so  as  to  form  a 
deep  smudged  border  all  round ;  and 
from  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye  the 
paint  is  carried  out  in  a  thick  line, 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  increase  the 
apparent  length  of  the  opening.  The 
head-dress  is  worthy  of  the  head.  Its 
groundwork  is  something  resem- 
bling a  large  fez  with  an  excessively 
long  tassel.  Round  this  is  folded  a 
handkerchief  or  scarf,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  French  tambourine-women ; 
and  over  this  again,  wherever  there 
is  room  to  stick  them,  flowers,  dia- 
monds, sprigs  of  pearl,  and  incon- 
gruous decorations  of  every  kind,  are 
dotted  higgledy-piggledy,  in  a  style 
which  reminds  one  of  an  entomolo- 
gist's sheet  of  cork  with  butterflies 
pinned  on  it.  Little  plaits  of  hair, 
looped  up  in  divers  directions,  flow 
from  beneath  ;  and  a  regular  cataract 
of  tails,  each  equal  in  magnitude  to 
that  of  a  cow,  comes  down  behind, — 
all,  I  was  told,  of  false  hair,  in  the 
case  at  least  of  the  married  women. 
Jewish  proprieties  in  Damascus  for- 
bid a  married  woman  to  show  a 
particle  of  her  own  hair,  so  she 
shows  somebody  else's. 

But  the  spectacle  of  spectacles  was 
the  bride.  Her  dress,  in  general 
style  much  what  I  have,  described, 
was  of  course  as  splendid  as  her 
friends  could  make  it.  She  was 
covered  with  a  long  and  perfectly 
transparent  veil.  Round  her  neck 
and  descending  into  her  lap  was  a 
series  of  gold  chains,  some  of  them 
with  gold  coins  attached,  so  numer- 
ous as  to  form  something  like  a 
breastplate  of  chain  armour.  Her 
hands  were  completely  covered  with 
a  black  pattern  produced  by  caustic, 
the  back  being  stamped  with  a  small 
figure  such  as  might  be  printed  on 
calico,  and  the  fingers  ringed  with  the 
same  colouring  till  they  looked  like 
nasty  snakes.  She  sat  perfectly 
motionless,  slightly  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  her  eyes  closed  and  her 
hands  in  her  lap.  This  deportment,  I 
was  told,  was  symbolical  of  modesty. 
The  effect,  as  I  said  before,  was  that 
of  a  ship's  figure-head.  If  the  Mary- 
Ann  of  North  Shields  were  to  in- 
dulge in  a  representation  of  herself 
in  a  state  of  virgin  bashfulness,  exe- 
cuted by  the  ship's  carpenter  with  an 
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unlimited  allowance  of  paint  and 
gilding,  the  result  would  be  not  un- 
like this  Jewish  bride. 

After  a  considerable  pause,  occu- 
pied in  the  reception  of  fresh  guests, 
and  broken  by  the  solemn  entrance 
of  the  bridegroom's  mother  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  ladies  utter- 
ing shrill  cries  not  unlike  view-hollas 
— we  were  marshalled  into  a  great 
open  alcove  adjoining  the  court.  The 
bridegroom  was  now  brought  on 
the  scene.  He  was  an  underbred- 
looking  young  man  with  a  fez, 
a  downy  trace  of  a  mustache,  and 
a  long  purple-crocus-coloured  gown, 
and  looked  the  biggest  fool  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  Along  with  him  ap- 
peared the  officiating  Rabbis,  three 
or  four  in  number,  fat  clerical  per- 
sons in  turbans  and  dark  gowns, 
who,  taking  their  stand  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  commenced  the  service. 
I  forget  the  exact  order  of  the  cere- 
monies. There  was  a  good  deal  of 
chanting  in  a  sing-song  tone;  then 
the  Chief  Rabbi  read  the  marriage 
contract  in  a  species  of  rapid  jab- 
ber that  was  evidently  not  meant 
or  wanted  to  be  understood,  and  next, 
taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand — 
the  glass  was  a  thin  ill-made  tumbler, 
and  the  wine  of  a  pale  sour-looking 
red,  more  suggestive  of  stomach- 
aches than  of  the  generous  plenty 
and  fertility  of  which  I  was  told 
it  was  emblematical  —  he  chanted 
again,  and  finished  by  taking  a  sip 
himself  and  giving  one  to  each  of  the 
happy  couple.  The  latter,  during  all 
this  chanting,  had  been  standing 
face  to  face,  partly  concealed  by  a 
sheet  held  over  their  heads  by  the 
ladies  of  the  house.  In  spite  of  this 
covering  I  had  a  pretty  good  view  of 
them.  The  bride  with  her  eyes  still 
shut — I  never  saw  her  open  them 
from  first  to  last — resembled  a  ship's 
figure-head  as  much  as  ever;  the 
bridegroom,  happy  man,  looked  as 
much  embarrassed-  as  his  stupidity 
would  allow  him,  and  kept  making 
little  futile  digs  with  his  hands  at 
his  breeches  pockets.  These  he  al- 
ways failed  to  hit ;  but  still,  under 
the  influence  of  mauvaise  Iwnte  and 
the  spell-bound  inability  to  move 
which  it  creates,  would  feign  to  have 
found  them,  and  at  some  trouble 
to  himself  would  keep  his  hands 
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in  the  suitable  position  as  though 
he  was  luxuriating  in  the  desired 
depths.  I  must  warn  the  reader  that 
"breeches  pockets"  is  a  figure  of 
speech.  In  strict  truth,  the  apertures 
so  anxiously  sought  were  in  the  cro- 
cus-coloured gown ;  but  they  occu- 
pied so  exactly  the  position  of 
breeches  pockets — not  only  locally, 
but  spiritually,  as  a  refuge  and  a  sol- 
ace— that  I  was  unwilling  to  spoil 
the  beautiful  picture  I  was  drawing 
by  stopping  at  that  moment  to  define 
them  otherwise. 

The  ceremony  ended  with  that  sip 
of  wine.  The  spell  that  held  him 
was  broken,  and  the  bridegroom, 
turning  his  back  on  bride  and  com- 
pany, went  straight  to  earth.  Whe- 
ther, when  they  next  wanted  him, 
they  smoked  him  out,  or  dug  him 
out,  or  bolted  him  with  a  Rabbi,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  state. 

Before  we  took  our  departure,  some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  household  showed 
us  a  Jewis^h  dance.  It  was  a  pas  seul, 
beginning  with  a  slow  motion,  w'hich, 
as  you  wanted  to  be  complimentary 
or  the  reverse,  you  might  call  gliding 
or  shuffling,  accompanied  by  sweeps, 
a  little  too  stiff  and  angular  to  be 
graceful,  of  each  arm  alternately. 
Occasionally,raisingherhandsclasped 
together  in  precisely  the  position 
adopted  by  children"  when  they  make 
"  rabbits"  on  the  wall,  the  performer, 
drawing  one  finger  over  another  with 
a  peculiar  art,  produced  a  sound  not 
unlike  that  of  castanets ;  and  then, 
warming  upon  her  work,  she  further 
embellished  her  steps  with  a  kind  of 
rapid  wriggling,  as  though  she  wanted 
to  create  a  friction  between  herself 
and  her  dress. 

On  the  21st  May  we  left  Damas- 
cus. Our  immediate  destination  was 
a  camp  of  "sedentary  Arabs"  lying 
south  of  that  town,  on  the  very  bor- 
ders of  the  Desert,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  tracts  which  were  known 
to  be  at  that  period  occupied  by 
those  Bedouin  tribes,  with  whom  to 
put  ourselves  into  communication 
was  the  ultimate  object  of  our  expe- 
dition. 

We  started  in  grand  cavalcade. 
Two  irregular  horsemen,  furnished 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  led  the 
way.  Ourselves  —  that  is,  the  two 
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original  emissaries  and  a  gentleman 
attached  to  the  consulate — followed, 
immediately  preceded  by  one  of  the 
Consul's  cavasses  in  solemn  pomp 
with  a  huge  silver-mounted  stick,  and 
attended  by  my  friend,  or  enemy,  of 
the  Lebanon,  the  horse-dealer's  Ma- 
ronite,  riding  a  vicious  black  which 
spilled  him  before  he  was  well  out 
of  the  town.  Seven  or  eight  more 
horsemen  brought  up  the  rear.  On 
the  outskirts  of  Damascus  we  drop- 
ped the  cavass  and  the  silver  stick, 
and  wended  our  way  through  tree- 
studded  fields  of  luxuriant  corn, 
pretty  in  spite  of  the  high  and  ugly 
mud  walls  that  fenced  them;  down 
a  broad  flat  corn-bearing  valley, 
bounded  by  low  mountains  oddly 
crumpled  by  the  twisting  ravines  that 
broke  their  surface  ;  then  again  over 
a  wide,  flat,  and  most  Indian-looking 
plain,  bearing  at  first  .green  vetch  - 
like  crops  through  which  we  could 
perceive  a  burnt,  cracked  soil,  but 
finally  merging  into  mere  stone- 
sprinkled  barrenness.  We  had  be- 
gun our  journey  later  in  the  day  than 
we  ought.  The  result  was  that  night 
found  us  still  on  the  road, — a  road 
that  wound  over  clusters  of  stones 
and  declivities,  and  was  ill  travelling 
by  dark.  About  8  P.M.  light  showed 
ahead,  proceeding  from  our  tents, 
pitched,  as  we  found  when  the  next 
morning's  light  dawned,  by  a  small 
fortified  village. 

This  village  was  not  the  first  of 
its  kind  that  we  had  met  with.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  evening's  march 
we  had  passed  a  striking  specimen. 
At  a  spot  where  the  monotony  of  the 
wide  and  barren  plain  I  have  men- 
tioned was  broken  by  a  small  rush- 
ing stream  with  a  few  cultivated 
fields  by  its  banks,  stood  a  small 
square  fort  with  one  low  door  and 
loop-holes  in  the  walls.  This,  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  village.  A  cluster 
of  villagers  surrounded  the  door- 
way, and  two  or  three  squatted  on 
the  top  of  the  wall  as  if  taking  the 
air.  A  pleasant  life  they  must  lead 
where  such  villages  are  in  fashion  ! 

Next  morning  we  resumed  our 
march  across  a  pleasant  cultivated 
plain,  bounded  by  mountains  show- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  Syrian  sun,  long 
streaks  of  snow  bearing  downwards 
from  their  summits.  Our  escort,  fresh 
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from  the  night's  rest,  broke  out  into 
a  series  of  tournaments.  A  horseman 
rushed  out  at  a  gallop,  brandishing 
his  spear,  a  gigantic  beam  topped 
with  an  enormous  blade  that  looked 
as  if  meant  for  a  shovel ;  another,  ac- 
cepting his  challenge,  dashed  out  to 
meet  him.  The  two  antagonists,  not 
couching  their  lances  after  the  man- 
ner of  European  horsemen,  but  carry- 
ing each  his  weapon  grasped  javelin- 
fashion,  and  raised  above  the  head  at 
the  stretch  of  the  arm,  charged,  shak- 
ing their  spears  till  the  long  shafts 
quivered  and  bent  like  reeds — a  ma- 
noeuvre intended,  doubtless,  to  per- 
plex the  enemy  as  to  the  real  point 
aimed  at ;  and  then,  avoiding  colli- 
sion by  a  sudden  turn,  exchanged 
sham  thrusts.  One  after  another  the 
horsemen  joined  in  the  fray,  till,  with 
the  long  housing-tassels  and  fringes 
streaming  behind  their  galloping 
horses,  and  the  curtain-like  fall  of  the 
riders'  bright  red-and-yellow  head- 
coverings  floating  in  the  wind,  our 
whole  escort  was  flying  over  the 
plain,  firing  shots  and  exchanging 
thrusts. 

I  think  the  head-dress  I  have  just 
referred  to  is  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  ever  seen  worn  by  man.  It 
consists  of  a  silk  handkerchief  of 
broad  red-and-yellow  stripe,  thrown 
over  the  head  so  as  to  fall  loosely  on 
the  shoulders,  and  bound  round  the 
temples  by  a  small  turban.  Thus 
habited,  mounted  on  an  Arab-like 
horse,  that  he  wheels  and  circles  well 
on  the  haunches,  and  carrying  a  long 
lance  with  a  ruff  of  black  short 
ostrich  feathers  round  the  shaft  be- 
neath the  blade,  a  Syrian  horseman 
is  as  warlike  and  picturesque  a  figure 
as  I  have  ever  met  with. 

We  had  a  long  hot  ride  that  day. 
Our  track  led  us  among  the  outlying 
spurs  of  a  mountain-ridge,  covered 
with  clumps  of  what  appeared  to  be 
dwarf  oak  and  wild  holly,  together 
with  white  hawthorn  as  sweet-smell- 
ing as  if  growing  in  an  English  lane, 
and  raising  ideas  oddly  at  variance 
with  that  hot  Syrian  hi  11-  side.  Then 
quitting  these  undulations,  but  still 
skirting  their  base,  we  traversed  level 
stoneless  grassy  plains,  where  distant 
flocks  and  herds,  groups  of  half-a- 
dozen  mares  and  foals  in  little 
swampy  plashy  nooks  in  the  hill- 
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side,  and  occasional  clusters  of  long 
low  black  tents,  two  or  three  to- 
gether, showed  us  that  we  were  in 
the  land  of  the  pastoral  or  sedentary 
Arabs.  Presently  a  score  or  so  of 
tents  in  the  distance  were  pointed 
out  to  us  as  our  journey's  end.  As 
we  approached  them  a  most  melan- 
choly and  never-ceasing  piping  was 
heard.  Wee- weed lo- wee,  wee-weedlo- 
wee, — industrious  and  without  the 
smallest  intermission  was  the  sad 
strain.  Looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  we  saw  half-a-dozen  dingy 
Arabs  marching  in  solemn  procession, 
with  a  fife  at  their  head  and  a  ban- 
ner flying,  apparently  composed  of  a 
dirty  sheet  tied  to  a  pole.  This,  as 
one  of  our  escort  informed  us,  was  a 
"  fantasia  "  (this  word  is  in  common 
use  amongst  the  Syrians  and  Turks) 
given  in  honour  of  a  marriage  then 
in  process  of  celebration. 

A  more  sedate  or  sober  fantasy  I 
never  yet  beheld.  On  our  approach, 
however,  it  somewhat  brightened. 
The  music  changed  to  a  measure  a 
shade  (only  a  slight  shade)  livelier, 
and  the  performers,  ranging  them- 
selves in  a  row,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man  who  stood  facing  them 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  raised  a 
grunting  chant  of  "  Hah,  hah,  hah," 
clapping  their  hands  at  each  grunt. 
The  swordsman,  brandishing  his  wea- 
pon in  time  to  the  music,  executed 
with  an  air  of  solemn  swagger  a 
series  of  slow  prancing  movements, 
in  which  he  never  quitted  the  ground 
he  first  took  up.  Pastoral  Arabs  cele- 
brating the  nuptials  of  a  comrade 
with  dance  and  song  !  Pretty  dears! 
They  came  round  for  bakhshish  when 
they  had  done.  Most  Arab  senti- 
mentalities end  in  that. 


The  ground  on  which  we  now 
found  ourselves  camped  occupied  the 
intermediate  space  between  the  cul- 
tivated and  (as  things  go  in  Syria) 
civilised  tracts,  and  the  territory  of 
the  real  Arabs  of  the  Desert— the 
Anazeh,  whom  Burckhardt  describes 
as  "  the  only  true  Bedouin  nation  of 
Syria,"  and  "  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable bodies  of  Bedouins  in  the 
Arabian  deserts."  In  front  of  us,  or 
eastward,  within  half-an-hour's  ride, 
lay  the  Anazeh  tents ;  in  the  rear  lay 
the  snow- streaked  mountains  that 


mark  the  country  of  the  Druses.  Of 
the  Sedentary  Arabs  themselves  there 
is  no  need  to  say  much.  They  are 
but  a  poor  and  corrupted  sort  of 
Bedouin,  and  are  held  by  the  wilder 
and  more  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert  to  be  the  plebeians  of  the 
race.  Unlike  their  kinsmen,  they 
never  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
the  wilderness,  but  limit  their  migra- 
tions to  the  pastures  bordering  the 
confines  of  the  cultivated  grounds ; 
camping  in  tents,  and  shifting  their 
quarters  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  their  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  camels.  In  person  they 
are,  I  think,  bigger  and  coarser  than 
the  men  of  the  purer  races,  and  are 
without  the  wild  savage  sui  generis 
look  which  many  of  the  latter  pos- 
sess. There  is  something  thorough- 
bred in  the  air  of  the  real  Bedouin  ; 
he  seems  to  be  the  type  or  perfection 
of  a  race— and  a  precious  race  of 
scoundrels  it  is ;  while  the  Sedentary 
Arab,  both  in  dress  and  person,  gives 
the  impression  that  he  has  been 
crossed  with  the  ordinary  people  of 
Syria. 

The  tribe  with  whom  we  had  taken 
up  our  abode  had  little  that  was  note- 
worthy about  them.  Their  Emir 
(for  he  did  not,  like  the  chiefs  of  the 
desert  tribes,  assume  the  title  of 
"  Sheikh"),  was  an  ugly, thin-bearded, 
stupid-looking  young  Arab,  with  a 
sausage  nose,  and,  in  common  with 
his  subjects,  was  as  rapacious  and 
extortionate  as  Arabs  usually  are. 
Their  tents  may  be  worth  describing, 
as  they  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  true  Bedouins.  The  ground 
plan  is  a  very  long  rectangle.  The 
walls,  perhaps  four  feet  high,  and 
striped  longitudinally  with  two  or 
three  broad  stripes  of  alternate  black 
and  white,  enclose  only  three  sides — 
the  long  back  and  the  two  short 
sides;  the  front  being  left  perfectly 
open.  The  sloping  roof,  of  the  same 
material,  but  entirely  black,  is  stretch- 
ed over  a  longitudinal  rope  supported 
by  four  or  five  low  upright  poles,  and 
consequently  rises  into  peaks  where 
it  rests  on  the  poles,  and  droops  in 
hollows  between  them,  presenting  an 
appearance  like  that  of  a  serrated  hill- 
range,  and  is  supported  by  enor- 
mously long  tent-ropes.  The  women's 
apartment  is  usually  partitioned  off ; 
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and  the  whole  edifice  varies  in  size 
from  perhaps  thirty  paces  by  six  or 
seven,  when  it  belongs  to  a  chief, 
down  to  a  very  small  kind  of  kennel, 
when  it  belongs  to  a  poor  man.  I 
remember  being  amused  once  at  see- 
ing the  children  of  a  sheikh  of  the 
Anazeh  taking  a  ride  on  the  ridge  of 
their  father's  tent.  They  had  climbed 
up,  three  or  four  of  them,  and  there, 
leaning  all  of  a  row  across  the  rope 
which  connected  the  summits  of  the 
tent-poles,  with  their  feet  on  the 
slope  of  the  roof  and  with  counten- 
ances expressive  of  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, were  dancing  most  furiously 
up  and  down  with  the  spring  which 
the  tent -poles,  bending  to  their 
weight,  communicated  to  the  rope. 
The  prospect  of  having  house  and 
home  and  a  cluster  of  children  brought 
flat  on  his  head  in  a  pancake,  appa- 
rently had  no  terrors  for  the  son  of 
Ishmael  that  sat  beneath.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  civilised  papas  of  my 
acquaintance  in  the  same  situation. 

Merj  Kotrani,  the  site  of  our  pre- 
sent abode,  was  close  to  the  camping- 
ground  of  the  Wulad-Ali,  a  tribe  of 
the  great  Anazeh  nation.  As  the 
news  of  our  arrival  and  object  spread, 
their  men  came  into  our  camp  in 
gradually  increasing  numbers;  and 
before  long  we  had  obtained  a  very 
fair  opportunity  of  judging  of  at  least 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  desert 
Arab  and  his  horse. 

Most  people,  I  think,  picture  to 
themselves  the  former  as  not  perhaps 
bearing  in  his  aspect  the  traces  of 
high  civilisation,  but  as  at  all  events 
something  far  removed  from  the 
savage.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  more 
perfect  savage  in  appearance,  a  more 
thoroughly  dirty  wild  man,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  As  the  Anazeh 
stands  before  you,  you  see  a  little 
Hottentot-like  figure  of  a  dirty  brown 
all  over.  A  dirty  clout,  falling  loose 
on  his  shoulders,  is  fastened  round 
his  head  by  a  band  of  camel's  hair 
or  else  by  a  bit  of  common  rope  ;  a 
loose  garment,  apparently  of  sack- 
cloth, reaches  to  below  the  knee,  and 
is  covered  again  by  a  coarse  cloak. 
Beneath  appear  brown  naked  shanks 
without  either  trousers  or  shoes,  with 
sometimes  one  spur,  consisting  of  a 
single  spike  or  else  of  a  thing  like  a 
.  nutmeg  -  grater  with  two  serrated 
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ridges,  strapped  on  the  bare  heel. 
Possibly  the  articles  of  dress,  if  you 
inspect  them  with  a  microscopic  eye, 
may  be  detected  to  have  once  pos- 
sessed colour ;  the  handkerchief  may 
have  had  the  red  and  yellow  stripe 
so  common  amongst  the  Syrians,  and 
the  cloak  will  once  have  exhibited 
stripes  of  brown  and  white  ;  but  all 
have  been  toned  down  to  one  uniform 
dirt  colour,  and  the  former  existence 
of  brighter  tints  is  merely  a  fact  re- 
warding the  investigations  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  not  in  the  least  affect- 
ing the  present  appearance  of  the 
wearer. 

When,  penetrating  beneath  the 
dirty  savagery  that  overlays  his  as- 
pect, you  look  closely  at  the  features 
of  the  Anazeh,  you  often  find  them 
good  :  not  always,  for  they  fre- 
quently verge  upon  the  coarse  sensual 
savage  face,  with  projecting  orang- 
outang-like lips  and  great  ragged 
fangs  of  teeth.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  sometimes  remarkably  fine 
and  delicate.  The  colour  is  a  deep 
brown ;  the  eyes  dark  hazel,  with  a 
tinge  of  brown  in  the  whites ;  the 
nose  aquiline,  with  the  nostrils  slop- 
ing much  upwards,  leaving  it  sharp 
at  the  point,  and  then  curling  and 
expanding  near  the  face.  The  teeth 
are  often  small  and  beautifully  white 
and  regular ;  the  hair  dead  black,  some- 
times growing  in  little  short  corkscrew 
curls,  sometimes  plaited  on  each  side 
of  the  face  into  a  long  band  and 
tucked  away  under  the  handkerchief. 

The  horses  are  small,  not  rising  in 
general  above  fourteen  hands  one  inch ; 
but  they  are  fine,  and  have  great  power 
and  size  for  their  height.  T  do  not 
suppose  that  they  would  be  much  ad- 
mired by  a  purely  English  horseman ; 
in  fact,  we  see  every  day  that  Arabs 
brought  into  England  don't  faire  for- 
tune, and  experience  teaches  one  that 
the  English  and  the  Arab  horse  look 
each  absurd  by  turns,  as  the  eye  has 
grown  accustomed  to  the  other.  But 
to  my  eye,  used  for  some  time  to  rest 
on  nothing  but  the  Eastern  horse, 
they  seemed  to  exceed  all  that  T  had 
yet  seen  in  point  of  beauty.  Stal- 
lions used  to  be  led  into  our  camp, 
looking  like  horses  in  a  picture ;  the 
limbs  flat,  broad,  and  powerful,  deep 
below  the  knee,  small  and  fine  about 
the  fetlock,  of  a  cleanness  and  beauty 
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of  outline  enough  alone  to  stamp 
blood  on  their  possessor ;  the  neck 
light,  but  yet  arched;  the  flanks 
closely  ribbed  up  ;  the  tail  carried 
out  with  a  sweep  like  the  curve  of  a 
palm  branch ;  and  the  small  head 
terminating  in  large  nostrils  always 
snorting  and  neighing.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  one  of  them 
when  he  got  wind  of  another  stallion, 
draw,  himself  up  with  his  neck  arched, 
his  ears  pointed,  and  his  eyes  almost 
starting  out  of  his  head  ;  his  almost 
rigid  stillness  for  the  instant  con- 
trasting curiously  with  his  evident 
readiness  to  break  out  into  furious 
action.  Watching  such  a  horse  at 
such  a  moment  one  feels  the  truth 
of  the  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
horse  is  called  noble.  Noble,  knight- 
ly, heroic,  he  seems  less  a  brute  than 
an  incarnation  of  high  blood  and  fiery 
energy  ;  a  steed  that  Saladin  might 
have  mounted,  and  that  would  well 
have  matched  his  master. 

Grey  of  various  shades,  bay,  chest- 
nut, and  brown,  are  the  ordinary, 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  the  only, 
colours  of  the  Arab  horse.  The  com- 
monest of  all  colours  is  one  which  I 
recollect  as  being  very  frequent 
amongst  the  Arabs  met  with  in  In- 
dia, a  dark  uniform  nutmeg  grey. 
Light  grey,  verging  upon  white,  is 
neither  rare  nor  peculiar  to  old 
horses.  Next  to  grey  in  frequency 
come  bay  and  chestnut,  both  fine  and 
rich  in  quality,  and  the  latter  so 
prized  above  all  other  colours  by  the 
Arabs  that  they  have  a  saying  that 
if  you  ever  hear  of  a  horse  perform- 
ing any  remarkable  feat,  you  will  be 
sure  to  find,  on  inquiry,  that  he  is  a 
chestnut.  Browns  are  not  unfrequent ; 
and  in  my  register  of  horses  bought 
from  the  Anazeh,  I  find  one  black. 
But  so  rare  is  that  colour,  that,  if  I 
had  merely  trusted  to  my  recollection, 
I  should  have  said  that  I  never  saw 
a  black  horse  in  the  desert.  Of 
other  colours  I  saw  none,  except  in 
the  solitary  instance  of  a  skew-bald  ; 
and  I  cannot  at  this  moment  under- 
take to  say  whether  he  was  an  Ana- 
zeh or  belonged  to  some  of  the  tribes 
where  the  purity  of  the  breed  can 
less  be  depended  on. 

Sometimes  the  Anazeh,  especially 
the  chiefs  or  men  of  wealth,  ride 
with  Turkish  saddles  and  bits.  But, 


with  poorer  men,  the  horse  appoint- 
ments are  much  on  a  level  with  the 
dress  of  the  rider.  A  coarse  pad  of 
ragged  dirty  cloth  or  bad  thin  lea- 
ther, slightly  stuffed  to  form  a  sort 
of  pommel  and  cantle,  girthed  with  a 
bit  of  coarse  web  and  sometimes 
with  another  bit  of  the  same  pass- 
ing round  the  horse's  chest  to  form 
a  breast-band,  and  without  any  kind 
of  stirrups,  forms  the  saddle.  The 
bridle  consists  of  a  simple  h alter 
with  a  nose-baud  of  rusty  iron  links, 
without  bit,  and,  in  fact,  without 
means  of  action  of  any  sort  upon 
the  horse's  mouth.  A  single  thong 
or  end  of  rope  is  attached  to  this, 
and  serves  to  tether  the  horse,  or, 
passing  on  one  side  of  the  horse's 
neck  and  held  in  the  rider's  hand, 
acts  as  rein.  A  curious  addition  to 
this  was  sometimes  used,  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  rope  attached  to 
the  headstall  between  the  ears  and 
held  by  the  rider.  The  explanation  of 
this  appendage  which  suggested  it- 
self to  me  at  the  time,  was,  that  it 
was  intended  to  steady  the  horse- 
man's seat :  whether  this  was  the 
fact  or  not  I  have  no  means  of  say- 
ing positively.  These  accoutrements 
were  often  perfectly  bare  of  all  orna- 
ment, but,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
sometimes  decorated  with  long  black- 
and-white  tassels  of  the  size  of  those 
of  an  old-fashioned  bell-pull,  sus- 
pended from  the  saddle  by  ropes 
which  allowed  them  almost  to  sweep 
the  ground  ;  with  red  cloth  and  tufts 
of  ostrich  feathers  stuck  all  over  the 
headstall ;  and,  most  frequently  of 
all,  with  a  little  short  frizzy  black 
plume  set  up  between  the  ears. 

When  armed  for  war,  the  horse- 
man carries  a  light  lance  of  twelve 
feet  or  more  in  length,  with  a  long 
tapering  four-sided  spike  much  like 
a  great  nail,  but  with  each  of  its  four 
edges  bulging  out  at  the  base  into 
a  flat  lobe,  through  which  is  passed 
an  iron  ring  supporting  a  little  flat 
tinkling  bit  of  metal,  intended,  I 
suppose,  to  give  ornament  and  music 
simultaneously.  This  is  the  great 
and  universal  weapon,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Anazeh  does  not  exist 
who  does  not  possess  one.  Swords 
and  pistols  are  seen  in  the  posses- 
sion of  individuals :  and  almost 
every  man,  when  walking  about  his 
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private  affairs,  carries  a  stick  cut,  I 
fancy,  out  of  a  root,  and  much  re- 
sembling a  shillelagh,  except  that  it 
is  further  fortified  by  a  tremendous 
knob  at  the  end  as  big  as  one's 
fist. 

When  riding  unarmed,  the  Anazeh 
always  carries  a  small  short  stick 
with  a  crook  at  the  end  like  a  walk- 
ing cane,  with  which  he  appears  to 
guide  the  horse.  His  horsemanship, 
when  he  chooses  to  display  it,  is  very 
striking  and  curious.  He  puts  his 
horse  to  the  gallop  ;  leaning  very 
much  forward,  and  clinging  with 
his  naked  legs  and  heels  round  the 
flanks,  he  comes  past  you  at  speed, 
his  brown  shanks  bare  up  to  the 
thigh,  his  stick  brandished  in  his 
hand,  and  his  ragged  robes  flying 
behind  ;  then,  checking  the  pace,  he 
turns  right  and  left  at  a  canter,  pulls 
up,  increases  or  diminishes  his  speed, 
and  with  his  bitless  halter  exhibits, 
if  not  the  power  of  flinging  his  horse 
dead  upon  his  haunches  possessed 
by  the  Turks  and  other  bit-using 
Orientals,  at  all  events  much  more 
control  over  the  animal  than  an  Eng- 
lish dragoon  attains  to  with  his  heavy 
bit.  On  these  occasions  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  halter  served  to  check 
and  the  stick  to  guide  ;  but  I  have 
seen  the  same  feats  performed  when 
the  horseman  was  carrying  the  lance, 
and  consequently  was  without  his 
stick.  When  I  say  that  our  purchases 
in  the  desert  amounted  to  one  hundred 
horses,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
number  of  horses  I  saw  tried  and 
ridden  was  considerable ;  amongst 
the  whole,  I  never  saw  one  attempt 
to  pull  or  show  the  least  want  of 
docility. 

I  think  that  most  horsemen  will 
admit  that  this  is  an  extraordinary 
performance,  and  that  none  will 
allow  it  more  readily  than  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Arab  horse 
as  he  appears  in  our  hands  in  India, 
where — so  far  as  I  may  trust  my  own 
experience — he  is  hot  and  inclined  to 
pull.  Why  should  he  display  this 
failing  with  us,  and  not  with  his 
original  masters  1  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  the  secret  lies  in  the 
different  temper  of  the  English  and 
the  Bedouin  horseman.  The  Bedouin 
(and  every  other  race  of  Orientals 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  seems  to 
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possess  somewhat  of  the  same  quality) 
exhibits  a  patience  towards  his  horse 
as  remarkable  as  the  impatience  and 
roughness  of  the  Englishman.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  put  it  to  his  credit  in 
a  moral  point  of  view ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  results  from  affection 
for  the  animal,  or  from  self-restraint ; 
he  is  simply  without  the  feeling  of 
irritability  which  prompts  the  Eng- 
lish horseman  to  acts  of  brutality. 
In  his  mental  organisation  some 
screw  is  tight  which  in  the  English 
mind  is  loose  ;  he  is  sane  on  a  point 
where  the  Englishman  is  slightly 
cracked,  and  he  rides  on  serene  and 
contented  where  the  latter  would  go 
into  a  paroxysm  of  swearing  and 
spurring.  I  have  seen  an  Arab 
stallion,  broken  loose  at  a  moment 
when  our  camp  was  thronged  with 
horses  brought  for  sale,  turn  the 
whole  concern  topsy-turvy  and  re- 
duce it  to  one  tumult  of  pawing  and 
snorting  and  belligerent  screeching ; 
and  I  never  yet  saw  the  captor,  when 
he  finally  got  hold  of  the  halter, 
show  the  least  trace  of  anger,  or  do 
otherwise  than  lead  the  animal  back 
to  his  pickets  with  perfect  calmness. 
Contrast  this  with  the  "job  "  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  kick  in  the  ribs,  and 
the  curse  that  the  English  groom 
would  bestow  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  you  have  in  a  great 
measure  the  secret  of  the  good  temper 
of  the  Arab  horse  in  Arab  hands. 

But  at  the  same  time,  giving  every 
weight  to  the  reason  which  I  have 
just  assigned,  the  fact  of  the  Bedouins 
making  a  practice  of  riding  such 
horses  in  such  a  fashion  is  surprising 
to  me.  Doubtless  the  nature  of  the 
country  assists  them.  There  'are  no 
carts  to  run  against,  no  gate-posts  to 
smash  a  horseman's  knee-pan,  no 
plate-glass  windows  to  bolt  through  ; 
if  a  horse  did  decline  to  stop,  I  sup- 
pose the  rider  would  have  a  fair  chance 
of  letting  him  go  till  he  was  tired, 
without  damage  to  either  party.  But 
how  it  is  that  that  most  untrustable 
animal  the  horse  does  not  find  some 
opportunity  for  mischief — how  it  is 
that  he  does  not  sometimes  rush  into 
battle  with  a  hostile  stallion,  bearing 
his  rider  nolens  volens  into  the  fray 
— how  it  is  that  he  never  seizes  a 
chance  of  bolting  over  the  tent-ropes 
of  a  camp,  picking  out  the  sheikh's 
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by  preference — I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand.  Perhaps  he  does  all 
these  things  occasionally,  and  the 
Arab  mind  is  resigned  thereto  :  all  I 
know  is,  that  I  never  saw  him. 

Our  manege  riders  have  a  great 
idea  of  the  direct  mechanical  power 
which  they  have  over  the  horse,  as 
opposed  to  the  indirect  power  ob- 
tained by  acting  upon  his  will 
through  the  medium  of  his  intelli- 
gence. They  "  aid,"  they  "  support," 
they  "  balance,"  they  "  collect "  him ; 
by  the  action  of  bit  and  leg  they 
induce  a  carriage  which  confers  upon 
him  an  agility  which  he  would  never 
have  possessed  without ;  in  short, 
they  render  the  animal  so  much  as- 
sistance that  it  becomes  doubtful 
whether  Colonel  Greenwood  was  not 
mistaken  when  he  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom,  "  that  the  horse  carries  the 
rider,  and  not  the  rider  the  horse." 

The  Anazeh,  bitless,  and  almost 
reinless,  destitute  of  the  very  main- 
spring of  all  this  mechanism,  with 
his  horse  as  uncontrolled  in  his  car- 
riage as  a  wild  animal— beats  them. 
Now,  if  their  system  is  really  as 
efficient  as  they  believe  it — if  they 
really  have  these  powers  in  their 
hands,  and  are  yet  beaten  by  a  man 
destitute  of  them,  or  at  the  best  pos- 
sessing them  imperfectly — it  is  clear 
that  they  must  labour  under  some 
counterbalancing  inferiority  some- 
where. Where  does  this  inferiority 
lie  ?  Not,  certainly,  in  the  power  of 
inflicting  pain,  for  the  Englishman 
rides  with  gigantic  curbs,  and  the 
Anazeh  with  an  inefficient  halter. 
Does  it  lie  in  the  moral  ascendancy 
of  the  rider  over  the  horse  ?  If  so, 
pur  manege  riders  must  stand  low 
in  that  great  quality  of  a  horseman, 
when  compared  with  the  Arab. 

To  a  certain  extent  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  case.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, I  believe  the  Englishman  to  be 
inferior  to  the  Oriental  in  point  of 
temper.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  natural  inferiority  is  so 
great  as  fully  to  explain  why,  pos- 
sessing so  powerful  a  system,  he  yet 
rises  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  horse- 
manship. And  precisely  as  you  choose 
to  raise  your  estimate  of  his  natural 
capacity,  must  you  lower  your  esti- 
mate of  his  system  ;  until,  finally,  if 
you  shall  determine  to  rate  the  Eng- 
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lish  capacity  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
Anazeh,  you  must  lower  the  English 
system  of  "aiding"  the  horse  by 
mechanical  power  to  something  less 
than  the  similar  powers  of  "  aid " 
possessed  by  the  Anazeh — which, 
considering  that  the  latter  has  not  a 
bridle,  cannot  be  great. 

I  think  myself  that  a  comparison 
between  our  manege  riders  and  the 
Arab  does  not  assign  to  the  former  a 
position  so  perfectly  triumphant  and 
satisfactory  but  that  they  might  ven- 
ture on  an  experiment  or  two  to  see 
if  they  could  not  mend  it.  And  the 
channel  into  which  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  turn  experiment  would  be 
this  :  To  ascertain  whether  the  direct 
power  of  the  rider  over  the  horse  has 
not  been  much  overrated,  and  whe- 
ther an  exaggerated  belief  in  it  has 
not  led  our  riders  to  waste  their  efforts 
on  the  body  of  the  horse,  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  directing  them 
upon  the  mind. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  give  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  the  powers  of  the  T3e- 
douin  horseman,  I  will  state  more 
clearly  in  what  I  consider  his  supe- 
riority over  our  manege  rider  to  con- 
sist. Put  the  latter  inside  the  four 
walls  of  a  school,  or  even  in  an  "  open 
manege"  where  the  horse  has  been 
schooled  till  the  very  aspect  of  the 
ground  has  become  associated  in  his 
mind  with  "right  turn"  and  "left 
turn  ; "  in  fact,  put  him  in  a  place 
where  the  influence  of  habit  and  the 
absence  of  extraneous  excitement 
combine  to  dispose  the  horse's  mind 
to  obedience ;  and  he  will  ride  with 
a  precision  and  dexterity  which  the 
Anazeh  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
equal.  I  never  saw  him  exhibit  un- 
der circumstances  in  any  degree  simi- 
lar, and  therefore  cannot  speak  to  this 
point.  But  get  the  same  rider  into 
the  open  country  ;  make  him  put  up 
his  horse's  temper  by  a  sharp  gallop 
on  the  turf ;  then  tell  him  to  repeat 
his  riding-school  feats,  and  watch  the 
result.  See  how  frequently  the  scene 
becomes  one  of  plunging  and  fighting 
against  the  bit  on  the  part  of  the 
horse,  and  of  pulling  and  hauling  on 
that  of  the  rider  :  observe  the  unwill- 
ing and  imperfect  obedience  rendered 
to  such  a  norsernan,  and  then  com- 
pare him  with  the  Anazeh,  wheeling 
and  sweeping  like  a  swallow  on  the 
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wing,  as  if  man  and  beast  were  in- 
spired by  one  will.  Then  it  is  that 
you  see  that  the  Arab  is  a  real  rider, 
and  the  other  a  school  rider  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  term — good 
in  the  school,  and  good  for  nothing 
out  of  it. 

If  I  speak  disrespectfully  of  Eng- 
lish horsemanship,  I  must  be  under- 
stood to  refer  only  to  that  particular 
style  which  our  manege  riders  at- 
tempt. The  Englishman  seems  un- 
able to  command  that  instantaneous 
and  willing  obedience  which  tell  in 
single  combat,  and  which  make  the 
horse  to  the  rider  as  the  boxer's  legs 
are  to  the  boxer.  But  if  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  going  straight  ahead,  of  tak- 
ing a  horse  headlong  over  every  ob- 
stacle with  a  skill  mingled  with  per- 
fect recklessness  of  both  the  rider's 
neck  and  the  horse's,  I  never  saw 
the  nation — Parthians,  or  Medes,  or 
Elamites,  or  the  dwellers  in  Mesopo- 
tamia— that  was  fit  to  "  hold  a  candle 
to  him." 

The  horses  brought  to  us,  hand- 
some as  they  were,  showed  an  amount 
of  blemish —  chiefly  consi  sting  of  curbs 
and  enlargements  of  the  knee  and  fet- 
lock, and  not  perhaps,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  amounting  to  unsound- 
ness  of  a  disabling  nature  —  which 
surprised  me.  The  only  cause  I  can 
suggest  for  this  is  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  riding  horses  at  a  very  early 
age  ;  for  the  style  of  horsemanship  to 
which  they  are  subjected  is,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  by  no  means 
calculated  to  produce  unsoundness. 
If  you  meet  a  Bedouin  travelling,  he 
is  never  at  any  other  pace  than  a  se- 
date walk  ;  he  never  piaffes,  never 
excites  his  horse  to  unnecessary  ac- 
tion ;  the  sharp  straining  halts  upon 
the  haunches,  practised  by  other  Ori- 
entals, are  rendered  impossible  to  him 
by  the  absence  of  bit :  and  so  gener- 
ally averse  is  he  to  "knocking  his 
horse  about"  that,  even  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sale,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
get  him  into  a  gallop,  and,  where  the 
ground  is  bad,  impossible.  Of  course, 
in  making  these  statements,  I  refer 
only  to  what  I  saw.  Arab  horse- 
manship may,  at  other  seasons  and 
under  other  circumstances,  be  very 
different. 

The  aversion  of  the  Arab  to  gallop- 
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ing  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  intend- 
ing purchaser,  is  sometimes  strength- 
ened by  other  feelings  than  those  of 
mere  dislike  to  exacting  unnecessary 
exertion  from  his  horse.  One  motive 
that  I  believe  to  be  pretty  strong  with 
him  is,  simply  a  sulky  obstinacy  and 
disinclination  to  do  anything  he  is 
asked ;  but  I  have  known  him  object 
upon  religious  grounds.  A  very  fine 
horse  was  one  day  brought  to  us.  I 
had  some  idea  of  buying  him  for  my- 
self, and  told  the  rider  to  let  me  see 
his  paces.  He  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Franks  never,  when  they 
admired  anything,  took  the  precau- 
tion of  averting  from  it  the  conse- 
quent danger  (that  of  the  curse  of 
the  Evil  Eye)  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Mashallah ! "  —  an  introduction  of 
the  name  of  God  which  is  supposed 
to  break  the  evil  spell ;  and  that  he 
could  not  venture  to  expose  his  horse 
to  the  unsanctitied  admiration  which 
his  paces  could  not  fail  to  call  forth. 
I  am  inclined,  at  this  present  speak- 
ing, to  wonder  why  I  did  not  imme- 
diately volunteer  to  chant  "  Mash- 
allah "  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
performance.  I  did  not  do  so,  but 
walked  straight  off,  rather  pleased 
to  let  the  pious  Mussulman  know 
that  he  had  spoiled  the  sale  of  his 
horse. 

Most  persons  have  read  stories  of 
the  astonishing  endurance  of  the 
Arab  horse  in  his  native  deserts.  I 
do  not  undertake  to  contradict  these 
statements,  as  my  acquaintance  with 
the  animal  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
longed to  allow  me  to  speak  to  his 
powers  under  circumstances  other 
than  those  in  which  I  saw  him,  and 
as,  above  all,  <  my  acquaintance  with 
the  mares  was  but  small.  But  I  saw 
nothing  to  confirm  them.  All  the 
horses  that  I  saw  during  my  stay  in 
the  desert  (a  period  commencing  with 
the  22d  May  and  ending  the  16th 
June),  were  plainly  incapable  of  any 
great  exertion,  from  an  over-fatness 
produced  by  the  grass-feeding  which 
they  get  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
combined  with  the  practice  of  never 
putting  them  out  of  a  walk.  In  the 
winter,  we  were  told,  they  are  fed  on 
barley  and  camels'  milk.  Perhaps  a 
change  of  treatment  may  accompany 
this  change  of  food,  and  the  Arab 
horse  may,  for  anything  I  know, 
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be  in  hard  condition  then.    He  cer- 
tainly was  not  when  I  saw  him. 

The  Bedouins  fortunately  gave 
very  little  evidence  of  skill  in  con- 
cealing blemishes.  The  deception 
most  commonly  attempted  upon  us 
lay  in  disguising  a  rejected  animal  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  taken  on 
fresh  inspection.  A  horse  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  morning  in  a  plain 
halter  and  Bedouin  saddle.  If  he  is 
not  accepted,  towards  evening  he  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  a  fresh  ar- 
rival, with  long  heavy  tassels  hung 
all  over  the  saddle,  and  with  a  breast- 
band  whose  fringe  covers  all  the  fore- 
arm. If  this  again  fails,  next  morn- 
ing he  is  brought  in  a  gorgeous  red 


braided  saddle  with  a  padded  sad- 
dle-cloth that  conceals  nearly  all  but 
the  head  and  tail.  I  recollect  only 
one  instance  in  which  another  mode 
of  deception  had  been  adopted.  A 
horse  was  brought  to  us  with  his  legs 
all  plastered  with  mud  as  if  he  had 
passed  through  a  quagmire  up  to  his 
belly.  The  owner  was,  of  course,  re- 
quired, as  a  preliminary  to  business, 
to  wash  his  horse's  legs  ;  and  when, 
finding  that  otherwise  there  was  no 
hope  of  sale,  he  complied,  there  ap- 
peared a  beautifully  fired  fetlock, 
seamed  all  over  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  some  severe  disease. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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IN  the  next  morning's  cheerful 
daylight  Felicia  smiled  at  herself 
over  her  night's  trouble.  /She  was  not 
called  upon,  surely,  to  arrange  or  to 
prevent  her  cousin's  marriage.  There 
was  no  need  for  her  arbitration  one 
way  or  other  ;  how  foolish  she  had 
been  !  But  perhaps  the  smile  had  a 
little  bitterness  in  it ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain Felicia  felt  very  lonely  (more 
lonely  than  she  had  felt  since  her 
first  arrival)  as  she  glanced  out  at 
the  window — and  it  was  astonishing 
how  often  that  impulse  moved  her 
— at  the  opposite  house. 

As  for  Angelo,  he  continued  to  be 
rather  triumphant  and  in  high  spirits, 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  becoming 
suddenly  a  rich  man,  and  also,  with 
extraordinary  inconsistency,  not  per- 
ceiving how  one  thing  contradicted 
the  other,  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
having  made  Felicia  a  little  jealous, 
and  piqued  her  into  betraying  some- 
thing of  her  own  feelings.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  real  occasion  of  his  glee  ; 
but  the  sight  of  her  cousin's  satisfac- 
tion made  Felicia  withdraw  more 
and  more  into  herself  :  his  kindness 
affronted  and  offended  her  ;  his  levity 
struck  her  with  sharp  pain  and  im- 
patience ;  she  took  refuge  in  her  own 
room,  and  shut  her  door,  and  betook 
herself  to  some  homely  matters  of 


dressmaking.  Felicia  had  to  be  very 
economical  with  her  little  income. 
It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  retain 
anything  in  her  own  hands  which 
any  one  beside  her  seemed  to  want. 
She  had  already  silently  expended 
her  own  little  funds  to  increase,  as 
much  as  such  a  trifle  could,  the  com- 
forts of  the  household,  and  of  her 
poor  old  aunt.  She  would  gladly 
have  worked,  if  she  could,  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  the  best  heart 
and  intention  in  the  world,  but  not 
without  some  idea  of  shaming  An- 
gelo into  the  way  he  should  go. 

However,  Felicia  did  not  find  even 
in  dressmaking  sufficient  attraction 
to  counterbalance  her  excitement  of 
thought.  She  had  by  no  means 
completed  the  proper  round  of  sight- 
seeing which  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  stranger  in  Florence  ; 
and  after  wandering  about  the  house 
restlessly  for  some  time,  interfering 
with  the  orders  for  dinner,  intruding 
into  Madame  Peruzzi's  room,  carry- 
ing off  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
work  there  to  relieve  the  old  lady's 
eyes  and  fingers,  and  generally  ex- 
pressing her  restless  and  dissatisfied 
condition  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power,  Felicia  at  length  prevailed 
upon  her  aunt  to  conduct  her  to  the 
Pitti  Palace,  and  leave  her  there  to 
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wander  among  the  pictures  at  her 
leisure.  This  grand  indulgence  was 
one  which  Madame  Peruzzi  was  very 
doubtful  about.  She  greatly  feared 
that  it  was  not  quite  proper ;  but 
with  a  wilful  English  girl,  who  feels 
quite  competent  in  broad  daylight 
and  a  public  place  to  protect  herself, 
what  can  a  tremulous  old  lady  do  ? 

Felicia  accordingly  strayed  about 
at  her  own  sweet  will  among  the 
pictures,  finding  them  very  generally 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  a  perverse 
mood  forsook  the  realities  for  the 
shadows,  and  lingered  behind  the 
copiers  who  had  possession  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  the  room,  wondering 
over  that  branch  of  industry.  If 
Angelo,  for  instance,  worked  at  that, 
would  his  critical  cousin  be  satisfied  ? 
She  answered  herself,  No,  no  !  her 
heart  making  indignant  thumps  by 
way  of  echo  against  her  breast ;  and 
so  indignantly  vowing  to  let  Angelo 
alone — surely  she  could  find  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  a  constant 
speculation  about  Angelo?  —  went 
lingering  round  the  room  making 
tinamiable  criticisms  in  her  discon- 
tented mind.  She  was  standing  op- 
posite that  pale  Judith— pale  with 
passion  and  exhaustion,  and  yet  bear- 
ing a  hectic  touch  of  shame,  abusing  it 

to  Felicia.  Here  eyes  were  by  no 
means  fixed  upon  the  picture,  but 
had  sidelong  glimpses  of  passing 
figures  round  her.  Thus  she  saw 
something  dart  from  behind  the  great 
overshadowing  easel  of  an  industrious 
artist— something  which  moved  in  a 
flutter  and  a  bound,  noiseless  foot, 
and  clouds  of  noiseless  muslin.  This 
something  fell  upon  her  suddenly,  and 

f  rasped  both  her  hands.  Agitated, 
ut  not  alarmed,  knowing  instinc- 
tively who  it  was,  yet  instinctively 
assuming  a  look  of  surprise  and 
ignorance,  Felicia  (who,  herself,  was 
not  very  tall)  looked  down  upon  a 
pretty  little  wilful  face,  half  child, 
half  woman,  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
eager  to  speak.  Following  this 
figure  was  an  old  French  maid  look- 
ing kind  and  curious,  who  investi- 
gated Felicia's  face  and  dress  with  a 
most  attentive  inspection,  and  drew 
as  close  to  her  mistress  as  decorum 
would  allow.  The  little  girl  held 
Felicia's  hands  clasped  in  hers,  and 


looked  very  much  as  if  she  meant  to 
kiss  her.  "  Oh,  you  are  Felicita ! "  she 
cried,  out  of  breath — "  Angelo's  Feli- 
cita !  I  know  you  are ;  do  not  deny 
me.  I  am  so  very  very  glad  to  see 
you  here." 

"  And  you  ? "  said  Felicia,  looking 
down  upon  her,  perhaps  without  the 
cordiality  which  such  a  bright  little 
creature  was  accustomed  to  meet, 
and  permitting  without  returning 
the  pressure  of  her  hands. 

"  Has  he  not  told  you  of  me  1 " 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  momentary 
look  of  disappointment. 

"  My  cousin  Angelo  has  told  me  of 

."  Felicia  was  about  to  say 

something  rather  cruel.  She  checked 
herself  suddenly,  perceiving  the  atro- 
city of  her  impulse  ;  she  was  going 
to  say  "  of  an  heiress,"  and  paused  to 
think  of  another  word. 

"  Of  somebody  !  "  said  the  little 
stranger ;  "  and  I  am  somebody.  Yes, 
look  at  me !  he  has  told  me  of  you, 
and  I  love  you  already,  Felicita.  I 
think  of  you  quite  as  his  sister.  We 
shall  be  such  friends.  Come,  An- 
nette speaks  only  French ;  she  will 
not  understand  a  word  we  say  ;  and 
I  have  a  hundred  things  to  tell  you 
— come." 

Somewhat  amazed  and  taken  by 
surprise,  Felicia,  who  had  only  her 
own  vague  reluctance  to  oppose  to  this 
imperious  friendship,  was  hurried  on 
ere  she  knew  what  she  was  doing ; 
and,  bewildered  by  the  flood  of  words 
which  immediately  overpowered  her, 
as  her  new  acquaintance  clung  to 
her  arm,  and,  keeping  half  a  step  be- 
fore her,  looked  up  into  her  face, 
was  for  the  moment  entirely  subju- 
gated and  taken  captive.  The  two 
strayed  along  the  grand  galleries  of 
the  Pitti,  no  longer  looking  at  the 
pictures,  making  a  stray  dash  at  one 
here  and  there,  most  frequently  a 
worthless  little  miniature— if  any- 
thing is  worthless  in  that  collection 
— which  the  little  butterfly  could  not 
see  perfectly  without  rushing  to  it, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Oh  look— do  you 
know  what  this  is  ? — isn't  it  pretty  ?" 
while  she  pulled  Felicia  briskly  along 
with  her  by  the  arm.  To  all  these  girl- 
ish vagaries  Felicia  quietly  submitted, 
feeling,  after  a  while,  in  her  elder  wo- 
manly gravity,  a  touch  of  that  charm 
of  remembrance  which  makes  one 
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girl  just  out  of  her  girlhood  indulgent 
to  the  freaks  of  another  who  is  still 
in  that  rejoicing  time.  This  girl  was 
so  much  gayer,  finer,  more  self-con- 
fident than  Felicia  had  ever  been  : 
so  much  of  the  conscious  power  of 
wealth,  and  the  freedom  of  one  to 
whom  nothing  she  wished  for  had 
ever  been  denied,  was  in  her  air 
and  manner,  that  the  sight  of  her 
was  a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  girlhood 
and  its  privileges  to  Felicia.  She,  a 
woman  nearly  twenty,  tried  by  the 
early  calamities  of  a  life  which  had 
been  hard  upon  her,  could  no  longer 
venture  to  walk  with  that  free  step, 
to  talk  with  that  unrestrained  voice, 
to  say,  "  What  does  it  matter  if  the 
people  look  at  us  1 — let  them  look  ! " 
as  defiant  sixteen  did,  who  was 
afraid  of  nobody.  Felicia  was  even 
shy  of  being  visible  to  passing  eyes 
in  that  close  tete-ci-tete 'of  confidential 
friendship.  She  smiled  at  herself 
and  blushed  and  dropped  her  veil, 
and  hurried  her  companion  past  the 
little  groups  of  picture-gazers.  All 
this  the  lively  blue  eyes  perceived 
and  understood,  and  made  their  own 
interpretation  of. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  1 — people 
looking  at  us  1 "  said  the  young  lady. 
"  Never  mind  the  people,  Felicita : 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Call 
me  Alice,  will  you,  please  1  I  am  so 
disappointed  and  mortified  and  dis- 
gusted that  you  did  not  know  my 
name.  To  think  that  Angelo  should 
have  told  me  so  much  about  you, 
and  never  mentioned  my  name  !  I 
shall  scold  him  so  to-night.  But  do 
call  me  Alice,  please ;  and  then  I 
will  tell  you  my  darling  little 
scheme." 

"I  must  call  you  Miss  Clayton. 
You  and  I  are  not  equals,"  said  Feli- 
cia gravely  ;  "  you  are  younger  than 
I  am,  and  I  ought  not  to  yield  to 
you  what  I  know  is  wrong.  I  scarcely 
see  how  we  can  be  friends,  so  differ- 
ent is  your  place  and  mine ;  but  at 
least  we  are  not,  and  never  can  be, 
equals,  so  I  must  not  call  you  by 
your  Christian  name." 

The  little  girl  looked  up  with  her 
face  overcast  and  wondering.  "  But 
— but  you  are  as  good  as  I  am,"  she 
said,  pressing  Felicia's  arm. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Felicia,  smiling  ; 
"  I  did  not  speak  about  being  as  good ; 


it  would  be  sad  work  if  the  highest 
were  to  be  the  best  as  well :  but  we 
are  not  equals;  you  understand 
what  that  means  1 " 

"  Yes — but  you  are — what  the  ser- 
vants call  gentlefolks,"  cried  Alice. 
"  Angelo  told  me  he  was  poor ;  I 
know  that  very  well;  but  I  know 
that  people  of  good  family  despise 
those  who  are  only  rich.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  1 — do  you  mean  be- 
cause my  father  was  only  a  moneyed 
man  that  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
you  ? — or  what  do  you  mean  1 — for 
I  know  very  well  that  Angelo  is  a 
gentleman,  and  you  are  his  cousin  ; 
and  unless  you  have  taken  a  dislike 
to  me,  or  don't  think  me  good  enough 
for  him,  I  don't  know  what  you  wish 
me  to  understand,  Felicita  ! " 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  Angelo.  I 
believe  he  is  of  a  good  family  by  his 
father's  side ;  but  I  am  not  a  Peruz- 
zi,"  said  Felicia.  "  If  I  were  at  home 
in  England,  I  could  not  by  any  chance 
associate  with  such  as  you.  I  will 
not  deceive  any  one  here.  I  am  not 
your  equal.  I  cannot  be  comfortable 
to  meet  you  and  call  you  Alice,  and 
hear  you  talk  of  all  your  friends  and 
your  cousins,  so  very,  very  different 
from  mine.  Do  you  know,"  said 
Felicia,  raising  her  head  with  quite 
an  unusual  effusion  of  pride,  "  I  am 
much  more  on  a  level  with  your  maid 
than  with  you  ? " 

"  Nonsense  ;  I  don't  believe  it ! " 
cried  Alice  energetically ;  then  the 
little  girl  made  a  pause,  and  changed 
her  tone,  evidently  following  out 
this  new  question  in  her  own  mind, 
and  arranging  it  to  suit  her  other 
ideas  in  respect  to  Augelo's  family. 
"  I  suppose  your  father  was  the 
naughty  son,  was  he  1  and  ran  away 
and  married  somebody  he  fell  in  love 
with — oh,  no  ;  I  mean  your  mamma, 
Felicita.  Oh,  I  do  so  love  these 
stories  ;  and  they  have  sent  for  you 
here  to  take  care  of  you,  and  make 
you  like  their  own  child  1  Now  tell 
me ;  I  want  to  know  one  thing  :  is 
she  a  very  sweet  person,  Angelo's 
mother  ] " 

A  very  sweet  person  !  Felicia's 
lip  trembled  with  almost  irrepress- 
ible laughter.  Little  Alice  thought 
it  was  restrained  feeling  ;  she  fancied 
that  the  poor  niece's  gratitude  and 
admiration  were  too  much  for  speech, 
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and  ran  on  in  her  own  convenient 
rattle,  without  leaving  her  new  ac- 
quaintance time  to  answer. 

"  She  does  not  care  for  society  now 
— she  never  goes  out  anywhere,  the 
dearoldlady!  'said  Alice;  "and I  sup- 
pose it  is  because  you  are  not  quite 
so  noble  as  they  are  that  I  have 
never  met  you  in  society.  Angelo 
says  you  are  so  good  and  so  attentive 
to  his  mother,  Felicita.  Oh !  don't 
you  think  you  could  smuggle  me  in 
sometimes,  and  let  me  help  to  amuse 
her?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  possible,"  said 
Felicia  laconically. 

"  How  dreadfully  English  you  are 
— how  uncivil !  You  are  not  a  bit 
like  an  Italian.  You  never  say  a 
word  more  than  you  can  help,  and 
look  as  if  you  meant  it  all.  I  really 
do  think  I  shall  begin  not  to  like 
you,"  cried  Alice;  "but  I  do  like  you, 
mind,"  she  added,  once  more  pressing 
Felicia's  arm ;  "  and  I  never  will  be 
content  till  you  love  me — do  you 
hear?" — and  there  was  a  renewed 
pressure  of  the  arm  she  held — "  be- 
cause if  it  comes  true,  and — and 
happens,  you  know  —  we  shall  be 
quite  near  relations,  Felicita  ;  and  I 
never  had  a  sister  in  my  life." 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  Felicia 
shrank  a  little  at  once  from  the  idea 
and  from  her  companion.  "  Don't  you 
like  to  think  of  it  ? "  cried  the  quick 
little  girl  instantly.  "  Felicita,  would 
you  rather  that  Angelo  did  not  love 
me?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
said  Felicia,  trembling  a  little.  "  Au- 
gelois  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  though 
he  is  my  cousin.  Do  not  ask  me, 
pray.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him 
happy,  and  you  also  ;  but  now  you 
must  let  me  go.  Some  one  will  come 
for  me  presently  to  take  me  home." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
first,"  said  Alice,  clinging  only  the 
more  closely  to  her  companion's  arm. 
"Will  you  be  quite  sure  not  to  be 
offended  ?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I 
am  going  to  say  something  wrong  ? 
Oh,  Felicita !  I  want  to  know  you, 
and  see  you  often.  And  you  tell  me 
you  are  poor.  Will  you  be  my  parla- 
trice,  dear  ?  Now  it  is  out,  and  I 
have  said  it :  will  you,  Felicita  ?  I 
shall  love  you  like  my  own  sister, 
and  we  can  have  such  delightful  long 


talks,  and  I'll  get  on  so  quick  with 
my  Italian.  Dear  Felicita,  will  you? 
It  would  make  me  so  happy." 

With  this  bright  little  creature 
standing  before  her,  pleading  with 
her  blue  Saxon  eyes,  her  rosebud 
face,  her  affectionate  words,  looks, 
and  smiles  and  syllables,  each  more 
winning  than  the  other — the  first 
person  who  had  spoken  to  her  in  her 
own  language  since  she  came  to 
Florence  —  Felicia  found  resistance 
very  difficult.  The  little  girl  was 
clothed  in  that  irresistible  confidence 
of  being  unrefusable  which  so  seldom 
lasts  beyond  childhood,  and  was  so 
radiant  in  her  ignorance  of  disap- 
pointment that  it  was  far  harder  to 
say  nay  to  her  than  it  would  have 
been  to  deny  a  boon  really  needful 
to  a  careworn  suppliant.  Little 
Alice  was  not  presumptuous  either 
in  the  strength  of  her  inexperience. 
She  did  not  believe  she  could  be 
denied,  but  asked  with  her  whole 
heart  notwithstanding,  and  with  the 
most  sincere  importunity.  Felicia 
could  not  look  at  her  unmoved  ; 
somehow  the  little  face,  in  its  bright 
ignorance,  touched  her  more  than  a 
sad  one  could  have  done.  She  said 
something,  she  scarcely  knew  what, 
about  being  quite  unprepared  for 
such  a  proposal,  and  thinking  it  over 
when  she  got  home,  and  added  once 
more  that  she  must  go,  as  somebody 
waited  for  her.  Already  she  felt 
conscious  of  a  momentary  duplicity. 
Why  did  she  not  say,  "  My  aunt  is 
coming  for  me,"  as  under  any  other 
circumstances  she  would  have  done  ? 
Poor  Felicia  !  who  had  so  little  heart 
or  inclination  to  further  this  delu- 
sion. Yet  she  watched  with  instinc- 
tive terror  lest  Madame  Peruzzi's 
gaunt  shadow  should  appear  at  one 
of  the  doors. 

"  And  we  can  have  such  delightful 
talks — all  about  Angelo,"  said  Alice, 
with  a  laugh  and  a  blush — "only 
don't  tell  him.  I  would  never  let 
him  know  we  mentioned  his  name. 
Oh,  look,  Felicita !  is  that  dreadful 
old  woman  beckoning  to  you  ? — is 
that  Madame  Peruzzi's  maid  ?  Never 
mind  her.  Annette  will  go  and  tell 
her  you  are  coming.  Annette — Oh, 
Felicita !  what  is  wrong  ? " 

And  Alice  stood  amazed  and  in 
dismay  as  her  new  friend  burst  from 
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her  abruptly,  and  made  all  the  haste 
possible  across  the  room  to  where 
Madame  Peruzzi  stood  by  the  door, 
looking  for  her  niece.  The  light 
came  full  from  a  side- window  upon 
that  tall  bony  old  figure,  and  upon 
the  face  grey  with  age  and  seamed 
with  deep  wrinkles,  where  the  dust 
of  time  lay  heavy.  Madame  Peruzzi 
wore  a  bonnet  of  very  fashionable 
shape,  though  dingy  material,  and 
had  some  artificial  flowers  encircling 
that  oval  of  grey  hair  and  leathern 
cheek.  Old  age  was  not  lovely  in 
Angelo's  mother.  She  had  no  com- 
plexion, and  rather  too  much  feature 
even  in  her  youth,  and  the  features 
now  bore  too  great  a  resemblance  to 
the  eagle  physiognomy  to  be  at  all 
fair  to  behold.  She  wore  her  usual 
thrifty  household  dress  of  black,  with, 
however,  a  coarse  gay-coloured  shawl; 
and  even  a  spectator  more  observant 
and  of  calmer  judgment  than  Alice 
Clayton  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
discover  anything  like  gentility  in  the 
old  woman's  figure.  She  carried  a 
little  travelling-bag  in  her  hand — a 
bag  of  Felicia's,  to  which  her  aunt 
had  taken  a  fancy — which  was  stuffed 
with  homely  purchases,  and,  con- 
tracting her  grey  eyebrows  over  her 
eyes,  stood  waiting  for  her  niece,  and 
contemplating  Alice  with  curiosity 
scarcely  less  keen  than  her  own.  Alice 
Clayton  made  a  very  different  vision 
to  the  eyes  of  Madame  Peruzzi.  Her 
pretty  face,  which  was  characteristic 
of  little  beyond  English  good  health 
and  good  temper,  and  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  extreme  youth,  the  old 
lady  bestowed  but  little  attention 
upon ;  but  the  pretty  perfection  of 
her  morning  dress,  the  many-flounced 
muslin,  gay  and  light,  the  delicate 
falls  of  embroidery  about  her  neck 
and  wrists,  the  dainty  hat,  were  not 
lost  upon  Madame  Peruzzi.  She 
saw  a  sight  not  unfamiliar  to  Floren- 
tine eyes — the  English  girl  perfectly 
equipped  in  everything  appropriate 
to  her  youth  and  condition,  whose 
appearance  testified,  beyond  a  doubt, 
to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  her 
family.  There  she  stood,  with  her 
French  maid  close  behind  her,  gazing 
with  all  her  eyes  at  Madame  Peruzzi, 
full  of  curiosity,  murmuring  to  her- 
self, "  What  an  old  witch ! "  resolute 
to  ask  Angelo  who  that  extraordi- 
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nary  figure  belonged  to,  and  if  it 
was  his  mother's  faithful  hundred- 
year-old  traditionary  maid.  "  If  she 
were  not  such  a  hideous  old  creature, 
what  fun  it  would  be  to  have  her 
tell  us  stories! ""said  the  unconscious 
Alice  to  herself,  as  she  gazed  at  her 
lover's  mother,  and  at  Felicia  in  her 
black  dress  hastening  to  join  her ; 
while  Madame  Peruzzi,  in  return, 
gazed  at  Alice,  speculating  on  who 
she  was,  and  whether  Felicia's  ac- 
quaintance with  her  might  be  an 
opening  into  "society"  for  her  niece, 
and  an  enlargement  of  connection 
for  her  son.  Between  the  two,  Feli- 
cia, with  a  flutter  and  pang,  ran 
across  the  spacious  room,  and  caught 
at  her  aunt's  arm,  and  drew  her  hast- 
ily away.  She  felt  so  hurried  and 
anxious  to  escape  that  she  could 
scarcely  hear  or  understand  the  ques- 
tions with  which  Madame  Peruzzi 
assailed  her,  and  certainly  had  neither 
breath  nor  inclination  to  answer 
them.  She  hurried  the  old  lady 
down  the  stairs  at  a  most  unusual 
pace,  and  could  not  help  looking 
back  again  and  again  to  see  if  they 
were  followed  or  observed,  and  yet 
she  could  not  have  explained  to  any 
one  why  she  did  it.  Certainly  it  was 
nothing  to  her,  and  it  is  quite  doubt- 
ful whether  Angelo,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  would  have  taken  any 
pains  to  conceal  his  mother.  But 
Felicia  could  not  resist  her  impulse. 
She  only  felt  safe  at  last  in  the  Via 
Giugnio,  within  the  shady  portals  of 
their  own  lofty  house. 

Then  Madame  Peruzzi  was  much- 
dissatisfied  with  the  very  brief  reply 
which  her  niece  gave  to  her  ques- 
tions —  "a  young  Englishwoman, 
whom  she  knew."  The  old  lady  had 
ocular  demonstration  that  her  niece 
knew  the  little  stranger,  and  that  she 
was  English ;  but  who  was  she  ? — and 
how  had  Felicia  became  acquainted 
with  her? — and  how  long  had  she 
been  in  Florence  ? — and  of  what  de- 
gree were  her  friends  1 — and  where 
did  she  live  ? — and  altogether  who 
was  she  1  The  result  was  so  much 
the  less  satisfactory,  that  Felicia 
could  not  have  answered  if  she  would, 
and  would  not  if  she  could.  On  the 
contrary,  she  restrained  herself  care- 
fully, and  did  not  even  confess  that 
she  did  not  know.  Angelo  himself, 
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she  said  to  herself,  somewhat  bitterly, 
must  tell  his  mother.  She  had  been 
sufficiently  vexed  already  without 
that.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
day  passed  somewhat  uncomfortably 
in  the  Via  Giugnio,  where  Madame 
Peruzzi's  curiosity  lasted  long,  and 
was  mixed  with  some  jealousy  and 
annoyance  in  the  thought  that  her 
English  niece  meant  to  keep  this 
fine  acquaintance  to  herself,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  share  with  Angelo 
the  further  advantages  it*  might 
bring.  The  old  lady  laid  up  in  her 
mind  every  particular  of  what  she 
had  seen,  to  tell  her  son.  Perhaps 
he  could  succeed  better  with  Felicia 
than  she  had  done,  and  at  least  it 
was  right  that  he  should  know. 

While  Felicia,  for  her  part,  a  little 
sulky  and  solitary,  in  her  own  room, 
pondered  the  interview,  and  watched 
at  her  window  behind  the  curtains, 
to  see  Alice  in  undisguised  solicitude 
watching  for  her  from  the  opposite 
house.  Amidst  all  the  disagreeable 
feelings  which  this  little  girl  had 
excited  in  her  mind,  she  still  felt  a 
certain  indescribable  melting  towards 
the  sweet  English  face  and  English 
tongue,  the  confidential  and  frank 
accost  of  the  stranger.  She  was  so 
young,  after  all — only  sixteen — that 
Felicia's  womanly  dissatisfaction  at 
her  unconcealed  liking  for  Angelo 
would  have  very  speedily  given  way, 
had  Angelo  been  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  relative  to  Felicia.  As  it 
was,  her  conscience  and  her  imagina- 
tion tormented  her  the  whole  day 
long.  What  was  Angelo  to  her  ? — 
why  should  she  object  to  anybody 
preferring  him,  or  saying  so  ?  Why 
should  not  the  wealthy  orphan  bestow 
her  fortune  on  Angelo  if  she  pleased? 
Then  Felicia's  mocking  fancy  taunted 
her  with  believing  Alice  her  rival ; 
and  with  a  stinging  blush  and  bitter 
humiliation,  she  flew  from  her  win- 
dow. Her  rival !  All  Felicia's  work, 
and  all  the  haste  she  made  about  it, 
and  all  her  other  resources  of  thought 
and  speech,  could  not  drive  that 
humiliating  suggestion  out  of  her 
head.  Her  blush  and  her  discom- 
fort lasted  the  whole  day.  She  had 
not  a  word  to  say,  nor  a  look  to 
bestow  on  Angelo,  though  she  forced 
herself  to  sit  rigidly  opposite  to  him 
while  his  mother  recounted  every 


detail  of  the  appearance  of  Alice,  and 
complained  that  Felicia  would  not 
tell  her  who  the  stranger  was.  An- 
gelo had  no  such  delicacy.  He  dis- 
closed all  that  he  knew  with  the 
frankest  equanimity.  She  was  very 
rich,  the  little  Englishwoman,  and 
pretty,  yes— and  was  extremely  gra- 
cious to  himself,  he  added  with  a 
laugh  and  look  which  sent  Madame 
Peruzzi's  ambitious  hopes  bounding 
upwards.  This  occurred  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  was  still  daylight, 
the  young  man  having  appeared  this 
day  much  earlier  than  his  wont.  He 
stood  at  the  window  as  he  spoke, 
with  something  of  the  pleased  hesi- 
tation and  fun  of  a  young  girl  de- 
scribing a  conquest,  looking  down 
upon  the  windows  where  Alice  cer- 
tainly was  not  visible,  though  Felicia 
suspected  otherwise.  Madame  Pe- 
ruzzi  sat  on  the  sofa,  asking  questions 
and  admiring  him,  as,  indeed,  was 
not  wonderful,  for  he  looked  all  the 
handsomer  for  looking  pleased,  while 
Felicia  sat  by  looking  on  with  the 
most  intolerable  impatience  in  her 
mind.  She  could  not  bear  to  see 
him  smiling  with  that  womanish 
complacency.  She  was  too  much 
interested  for  his  credit  to  tolerate 
it.  The  look  disturbed  her  beyond 
measure  in  her  imperative  youthful 
thoughts.  She  was  ashamed  for  him 
— he  who  was  happily  and  totally  un- 
conscious in  his  own  person  of  hav- 
ing anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
at  last  joined  in  the  conversation 
when  too  much  provoked  to  bear 
any  longer  her  spectator  position. 

"  Miss  Clayton  wishes  me  to  be 
her  parlatrice"  said  Felicia.  "I 
would  not  decide,  aunt,  before  con- 
sulting you.  Should  you  object  ?" 

She  glanced  at  Angelo  as  she 
spoke,  and  saw  that  he  started 
slightly,  but  not  that  he  was  discom- 
posed or  mortified  at  the  thought  of 
his  little  lady-love  knowing  a  rela- 
tion of  his  to  be  in  circumstances 
which  could  justify  such  an  offer. 
Angelo  was  not  a  schemer — he  was 
content  to  marry  the  heiress  as  a 
very  proper  and  legitimate  means  of 
promoting  his  own  interest,  but  not 
to  deceive  her  into  a  marriage  with 
him.  Felicia,  in  the  ignorance  of  her 
insular  notions,  having  done  him 
more  than  justice  at  one  time,  and 
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given  him  credit  for  exalted  senti- 
ments impossible  to  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  lived,  did  him  less  than 
justice  now.  He  would  have  brought 
in  the  astounded  Alice  into  this  very 
sola  if  he  could  have  done  it  with 
propriety,  as  smiling  and  good- 
humoured  as  now. 

"  My  soul,"  said  Madame  Peruzzi, 
faltering  a  little — for  she  could  not 
forget  that,  until  ten  minutes  before, 
her  hopes  had  been  fixed  on  Felicita 
as  her  son's  wife,  and  the  prudent 
old  lady  still  remembered  that  a  bird 
in  the  hand  was  more  satisfactory 
than  a  dozen  in  the  bush — "  My  soul, 
you  have  no  need  to  give  yourself 
trouble.  You  have  enough,  Felicia 
niia — and — it  might  harm  our  An- 
gelo,  thou  perceivest,  my  life  ! " 

"  Nay  ;  but  Felicita  has  no  friends 
— this  signorina  longs  to  know  her, 
and  loves  her  already,"  said  Angelo  : 
"  be  not  hindered,  my  cousin,  by  any 
thought  of  me." 

"  You  do  not  know  the  English," 
said  Felicia,  turning  to  him  quickly 
with  a  significance  of  meaning  which 
Angelo  could  not  even  guess  at. 
"  Should  I  have  presented  Miss  Clay- 
ton to  your  mother,  Angelo  1 " 

"  And  why  not  1 "  said  Angelo, 
turning  his  eyes  from  Felicia  to  his 


mother — then,  perhaps,  he  coloured 
slightly.  "  They  saw  each  other," 
he  said  ;  "I  will  tell  Mees  Aleece  who 
it  was." 

"Nay,  my  son,"  said  Madame 
Peruzzi,  "  they  are  proud,  these 
English,  as  Felicita  says.  I  had  but 
my  household  dress,  and  was  not 
like  thy  mother.  Say  it  was  thy  old 
nurse,  or  thy  mother's  maid.  Thy 
rich  heiress  shall  never  scorn  thee, 
my  life,  for  thy  mother's  sake." 

Angelo  crossed  over  quickly  to  her 
sofa,  and  kissed  Madame  Peruzzi's 
hollow  grey  unlovely  cheek.  "  Who 
scorns  my  mother  scorns  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  glance  towards  his 
cousin,  who  looked  on  with  amazed 
and  uncomprehending  eyes. 

Felicia  was  totally  discomfited. 
She  "  gave  it  up"  in  complete  bewil- 
derment ;  she  could  no  more  under- 
stand how  fortune-hunting  was  a 
perfectly  honourable  and  laudable 
occupation,  and  could  be  pursued 
honestly  without  guile  or  conceal- 
ment, than  Angelo  could  understand 
the  self-delusions  of  Alice  concerning 
himself,  nor  how  utterly  dismayed 
that  young  lady  would  be  could  she 
see  the  reality  of  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements, and  know  his  mother 
as  she  was. 


CHAPTER   V. 


But  when  Angelo  next  encount- 
ered Alice  Clayton,  and  was  accosted 
by  her  with  eager  questions  about 
his  cousin,  and  inquiries  concerning 
the  "  frightful  old  witch"  who  hurried 
Felicia  away,  the  young  man  began 
to  understand  what  his  cousin  meant 
when  she  said  he  did  not  understand 
the  English  ;  and  the  blue  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  took  away  his  courage. 
He  did  not  answer  boldly  that  it 
was  his  mother,  as  he  meant  to  do, 
but  faltered,  and  found  himself  assent- 
ing at  last  when  Alice  suggested  his 
mother's  maid.  When  he  had  done 
this  a  great  revolution  of  feeling  be- 
fell Angelo.  He  was  half  disgusted, 
half  stimulated  by  the  deception.  It 
was  no  longer  a  jesting  matter  to 
him.  Now,  in  mere  vindication  of 
himself  to  himself,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  press  his  suit  and  become 


serious  in  it ;  while  the  more  he  did 
so,  the  less  he  liked  his  little  heiress ; 
and  a  certain  sense  of  guilt  in  his 
conscience,  and  the  dishonour  of  de- 
nying his  mother,  gave  a  bitterness 
to  every  thought  of  her,  which  by  no 
means  promoted  his  happiness  as  a 
lover.  Meanwhile  Felicia,  who  dis- 
approved of  him  and  watched  him, 
and  seemed  to  perceive  by  intuition 
his  sentiments  and  his  actions  alike, 
became  more  and  more  interesting  to 
Angelo.  He  was  flattered  by  that 
constant  noiseless  watchful  regard 
which  he  knew  she  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  felt  that  she  found  him  out, 
and  saw  the  change  in  his  mind ;  and 
feeling,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
pain  and  dissatisfaction  with  himself, 
Angelo,  instead  of  being  offended  by 
her  unexpressed  perceptions,  felt  a 
relief  in  grumbling  vaguely  to  her 
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over  all  those  vague  miseries  upon 
which  youthful  people  revenge  the 
youthful  pangs  of  their  own  begin- 
ning life. 

While  things  were  in  this  condi- 
tion, Alice  Clayton  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  improve  her  acquaintance 
with  Felicia.  She  watched  from  the 
windows  when  she  went  out,  and 
followed  her^  she  continued  to  en- 
counter her  in  all  sorts  of  unlikely 
places  ;  she  took  that  girlish  violent 
fancy  for  the  elder  young  woman, 
which  is  generally  every  girl's  first 
love ; — indeed,  but  for  the  greater 
force  and  excitement  of  what  Alice 
supposed  to  be  real  love— the  love 
which  would  blossom  into  bridal 
cake  and  orange  blossoms  —  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  little 
girl  liked  Angelo  better  than  his 
cousin ;  and  at  last,  by  persistence 
and  entreaties,  she  gained  her  end. 
Felicia,  tormented  by  constant  peti- 
tions, and  full  of  an  indescribable  curi- 
osity about  the  progress  of  affairs  be- 
tween Angelo  and  the  little  stranger, 
consented  at  length  to  become  her 
parlatrice.  This  peculiar  office  was 
one  excellently  well  adapted  for 
making  her  acquainted  with  every- 
thing which  passed  in  or  flashed 
through  the  volatile  and  girlish  mind 
of  Alice.  A  parlatrice  is  a  talking 
teacher — a  shoot  from  the  great 
governess  tree — from  whom  no  ac- 
complishment is  required,  but  a  good 
accent  and  tolerable  command  of  her 
own  language,  and  whose  duty  is 
simply  to  talk  with  the  individual 
under  instruction.  An  easy  task  to 
all  appearance,  but  not  so  easy  as 
it  seems  when  it  is  the  pupil  who 
is  bent  upon  talking,  and  whose 
thoughts  flood  into  abundant  rivers 
of  English  instead  of  strait  streams 
of  Italian.  It  was  now  winter,  and 
winter  is  not  much  more  gracious  in 
Florence  than  in  England  ;  but  while 
the  weather  grew  colder  and  colder, 
Madame  Peruzzi's  stony  rooms  re- 
mained innocent  of  fire,  and  perhaps 
Felicia  found  an  additional  induce- 
ment in  the  warm  comfort  of  the 
carpeted  apartment  which  was  Alice's 
dressing-room,  and  where  she  could 
warm  her  chilly  English  fingers  at 
the  sparkling  wood-fire  and  recall 
insular  comforts  without  rebuke. 
Here  she  heard  all  about  the  ante- 


cedents, prospects,  and  limitations 
of  her  young  companion's  life.  Alice 
Clayton  was  the  only  child  of  a  rich 
man,  who  had  left  her  nothing  much 
to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  family  con- 
nections on  his  side,  and  no  relative 
on  her  mother's  save  a  proud  aunt, 
who  could  scarcely  forgive  her  sister's 
low  marriage,  and  yet  was  not  indis- 
posed to  accept  the  guardianship  of 
a  young  lady  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  This,  however,  Mr 
Clayton  had  strictly  guarded  against. 
The  guardian  of  Alice  was  a  London 
solicitor  —  an  excellent  man,  who 
lived  in  Bedford  Row,  and  was  the 
most  innocent  and  inexperienced  of 
old  bachelors.  Mr  Elcombe,  totally 
ignorant  what  to  do  with  her,  had 
confided  her  to  the  care  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  a  semi-fashionable  widow  of 
these  regions,  and  under  the  maternal 
care  of  Mrs  George  Elcombe  the 
young  heiress  had  come  to  Italy,  and 
at  sixteen  had  made  her  appearance 
in  the  society  of  Florence.  "  With 
her  fortune,"  her  accommodating 
chaperon  saw  no  advantage  in  re- 
taining Miss  Clayton  in  girlish  bond- 
age. It  did  not  matter  to  her  how 
early  she  came  out.  Here,  accord- 
ingly, the  child  well-pleased  had 
come  into  all  the  privileges  of  the 
woman,  had  met  Angelo  Peruzzi,  and 
pleased  with  his  good  looks,  and 
flattered  with  the  novelty  and  frolic 
of  the  whole  matter,  had  fallen  in 
love,  according  to  her  own  showing, 
at  first  sight.  Falling  in  love  had 
no  sentimental  influence  upon  Alice. 
She  thought  it  the  best  fun  possible, 
and  enjoyed,  above  all  her  other  plea- 
sure, that  delightful  secret  which 
she  could  only  discuss  with  Felicia, 
and  which,  "  for  all  the  world,"  must 
never  be  mentioned  to  anybody  else. 
One  drawback,  however,  remained  to 
her  happiness.  Till  she  was  twenty- 
one  she  was  under  her  guardian's 
authority.  She  could  neither  marry 
nor  do  anything  else  of  importance 
without  his  consent. 

"  But  about  Angelo  ? "  cried  Feli- 
cia one  day,  astounded  to  hear  of 
this  hindrance— "  does  he  expect  to 
satisfy  your  guardian  ]  or  what  is  to 
be  done  1 " 

"  That  is  just  what  he  asked  me 
the  other  day,"  said  the  laughing 
Alice ;  "  and  I  told  him,  to  be  sure, 
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he  must  wait.  Oh,  /  am  not  in  a 
hurry  at  all,  I  assure  you — /  can 
wait  very  well  till  I  come  of  age." 

"  But  if  you  wait  till  you  come  of 
age,"  said  Felicia  quickly,  "  you  will 
not  marry  Angelo.' 

"  Felicita  ! "  cried  her  little  com- 
panion indignantly.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  suppose  that  I  will  be  incon- 
stant 1  or  do  you  think  he  will  for- 
get me  1 " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Felicia — 
"  perhaps  one,  perhaps  the  other ; 
but  you  cannot  expect  Angelo  to 
wait  for  four — five  years." 

"The  knights  long  ago  used  to 
wait  for  scores  of  years,"  said  Alice, 
indignantly. 

"  I  hope  they  were  very  happy  at 
the  end,"  said  her  grave  senior,  with 
a  smile;  "but  there  are  no  such 
knights  nowadays.  And  Angelo  is 
very  different,  and  you  are  so  young  : 
you  two  will  never  wait  for  each 
other  through  five  long  years." 

"  We  will,  though  ! "  cried  Alice. 
"  Felicita,  I  do  believe  you  don't  like 
us  to  be  fond  of  each  other.  I  al- 
ways thought  so  from  the  first.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  :  either  you  don't  ap- 
prove of  it,  or  you  don't  like  me, 
or  something.  You  are  always  Eng- 
lish and  downright  on  other  things, 
but  you  are  a  regular  Italian  here — 
you  never  say  right  out  what  you 
mean." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,"  said 
Felicia,  with  a  sudden  painful  blush 
and  paleness  immediately  succeeding 
each  other,  which  would  have  be- 
trayed her  to  a  more  skilled  observer 
of  human  emotions ;  "  but  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  no  right 
either  to  approve  or  disapprove.  Be- 
sides, we  are  speaking  English,"  she 
added  immediately  in  Italian,  "  and 
that  is  quite  contrary  to  our  purpose. 
If  you  are  going  to  speak  English, 
Miss  Elcombe  will  be  a  better  parla- 
trice  than  me." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  parlatrice. 
Imagine  me  speaking  to  Maria  El- 
combe  of  Angelo ! "  cried  Alice,  with  a 
little  burst  of  laughter.  Felicia,  who 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  door,  could 
not  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
little  girl's  cheeks  suddenly  flushed 
crimson,  and  an  injured  sullen  look 
of  anger  came  upon  her  face.  Half 
afraid  to  look  round,  and  guessing 
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the  domestic  accident  which  had 
happened,  Felicia  did  not  turn  her 
head,  but  watched  the  course  of 
events  in  her  companion's  face.  She 
knew,  by  the  look  of  Alice,  that 
some  one  was  approaching;  and 
though  she  heard  no  footstep,  was 
scarcely  surprised  by  Mrs  Elcombe's 
distinct  slow  voice  close  at  her  ear. 
"  Who  was  it,  Miss  Clayton,  may  I 
ask,  whom  you  could  not  speak  of  to 
Maria  1 " 

Alice  was  greatly  discomfited,  and 
first  of  all  she  was  angry,  as  was 
natural  to  a  spoiled  child.  "I  am 
not  obliged  to  speak  to  Maria  of 
everybody  I  know,"  she  said,  with  a 
pout  and  a  frown.  Mrs  Elcombe 
was  still  invisible  to  Felicia,  who  sat 
motionless,  sunk  in  a  low  easy-chair, 
with  the  colour  fluctuating  rather 
uneasily  on  her  own  cheek,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  blushing,  pout- 
ing, discomposed  face  before  her. 
Then  an  authoritative  rustle  of  silk 
made  itself  heard  in  the  apartment, 
and  Mrs  Elcombe,  gliding  round 
behind  Felicia's  chair,  seated  her- 
self beside  Alice,  and  took  the  af- 
fronted little  girl's  hand  affectionate- 
ly into  her  own. 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  child  ! 
Speak  to  Maria  of  whom  you  please," 
said  this  sensible  woman,  remember- 
ing that  young  ladies  of  Alice  Clay- 
ton's endowments  demand  other 
treatment  from  ordinary  girls  of  six- 
teen. "You  know  how  glad  I  al- 
ways am  when  you  make  nice  friends 
— friends  whom  I  can  approve  of;" 
and  here  the  slightest  side-glance  in 
the  world  made  a  parenthesis  of  Fe- 
licia, and  excepted  her ;  "  but  you 
are  my  little  ward  at  present,  my 
love.  I  am  responsible  to  my  bro- 
ther for  so  precious  a  charge,  and 
you  must  forgive  me  for  inquiring, 
my  sweet  Alice.  I  heard  what 
seemed  to  me  a  gentleman's  name — 
a  gentleman's  Christian  name.  Most 
probably  I  know  him  also,  and  think 
him  charming ;  but,  my  love,  you 
can  surely  speak  of  him  to  me" 

This  appeal  threw  Alice  into  the 
greatest  confusion  and  dismay,  and 
had  a  still  more  painful  effect  upon 
Felicia,  whose  presence  Mrs  Elcombe 
studiously  ignored  after  that  one 
glance,  but  for  whom  it  was  much 
less  easy  to  suppose  herself  a  piece 
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of  furniture  than  it  was  for  that 
respectable  woman  of  the  world  to 
conclude  her  to  be.  Felicia  was  all 
the  more  humiliated  and  abashed 
that  she  felt  herself  to  have  no  real 
standing-ground  here.  She  was  no 
paiiairice,  though  she  filled  that 
office.  She  had  no  claim  whatever 
to  consider  herself  an  equal  or  com- 
panion—  not  even  the  imaginary 
claim  of  nobility  ;  the  few  drops  of 
long-descended  blood  which  made 
Angelo  a  Peruzzi.  Felicia's  blood 
was  of  a  very  mediocre  Italian  qua- 
lity, diluted  by  intensely  common- 
place English.  Any  one  with  a  pre- 
judiced eye,  like  Mrs  Elcombe,  find- 
ing her  here  so  familiarly  installed, 
and  investigating  her  claims,  must 
infallibly  conclude  her  an  accomplice 
of  her  cousin's,  the  agent  of  a  clan- 
destine correspondence  ;  and  Felicia, 
who  had  so  little  sympathy  with  this 
correspondence,  felt  her  breast  swell 
and  her  cheek  burn,  while  smooth 
Mrs  Elcombe,  the  pleasantest  of  ma- 
ternal women,  went  on,  wooing  the 
confidence  of  her  heiress  with  every 
appearance  of  believing  herself  to  be 
alone  with  Alice,  and  having  lost 
sight  entirely  of  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  in  the  room. 

In  the  mean  time  Alice,  faltering 
and  ashamed,  half  disposed  to  cry, 
and  half  to  be  angry,  did  not  know 
what  to  answer.  She  was  not  crafty 
or  wise  by  any  means,  though  she 
was  an  heiress,  and  the  English 
fashion  of  answering  honestly  a  fair 
question  was  strong  upon  the  little 
girl.  She  could  not  tell  what  to  do  ; 
she  looked  at  Felicia,  but  it  awed 
even  Alice  for  the  moment  to  see 
how  her  dignified  chaperone  ignored 
Felicia's  presence.  Then  a  little 
indignation  came  to  her  aid  •  she 
began  to  pluck  at  the  corners  of  her 
handkerchief,  and  pout  once  more. 
Then  her  answer  came  reluctantly, 
being  a  subterfuge.  "  I  know  no- 
body, Mrs  Elcombe,  that  you  do  not 
know  as  well.  I  don't  know  any 
gentleman  in  Florence"  (here  the 
breath  and  the  voice  quickened  with 
rising  anger)  "  whom  I  have  not  seen 
with  you." 

"  Precisely,  my  love ;  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that,"  said  Mrs  Elcombe, 
cheerfully ;  "  therefore,  Alice,  I  am 
sure,  when  you  think  of  it,  you  can- 


not have  the  slightest  objection  to 
tell  me  whom  you  were  speaking  of. 
I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
you,  my  dear  child ;  you  don't  sup- 
pose that  I  don't  trust  you  ;  but  I 
confess  I  am  curious  and  interested 
to  know  who  it  was." 

Here  followed  another  pause,  then 
Felicia  rose.  "Perhaps  I  may  go 
now,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  You 
will  not  want  me  again  this  after- 
noon, Miss  Clayton ;  and  you  can  let 
me  know  afterwards  when  I  am  to 
come  again." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,  my  love,  let 
the  young  person  go,"  said  Mrs  El- 
combe, looking  up  as  if  she  had  dis- 
covered Felicia  for  the  first  time. 
"We  are  going  out  to  make  some 
calls  presently.  Surely,  Miss  Clay- 
ton does  not  require  you  any  longer 
to-day;  it  is  a  pity  to  detain  her, 
wasting  her  time.  I  hope  you  have 
a  good  many  pupils.  Good-day.  I 
never  like  to  detain  such  people,  my 
dear,  after  I  have  done  with  them, ' 
said  the  excellent  matron,  in  audible 
consideration,  "for  their  time,  you 
know,  is  their  fortune." 

"  But,  Felicita,  Felicita,  stop !  Oh, 
Mrs  Elcombe,  you  mistake— she  has 
no  pupils  ! — she  is  quite  as  good  as 
we  are,"  cried  Alice,  rising  in  great 
distress  ;  "  she  only  comes  because  it 
is  a  favour  to  me.  Felicita,  stay  !  I 
cannot  let  you  leave  me  so." 

"  I  beg  the  young  lady's  pardon," 
said  Mrs  Elcombe  ;  "  but  I  think  it 
is  always  a  pity  to  have  things  done 
as  a  favour  which  you  can  pay  money 
for,  and  get  the  proper  persons  to  do 
— I  don't  mean  anything  in  respect 
to  the  present  instance,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  my  dear  Alice,  I  think 
you  will  find  it  useful  to  remember 
what  I  say.  The  young  lady  is 
Mademoiselle  Antini,  I  think ;  but, 
perhaps,  as  we  were  beginning  quite 
a  private  conversation,  my  love,  we 
need  not  detain  her  now." 

Alice  ran  to  Felicia,  put  her  arms 
round  her,  and  kissed  her  eagerly. 
"  Don't  be  angry,  please — I  shall  not 
tell  her  anything — oh,  Felicita,  dear, 
don't  be  vexed  !— and  promise  you 
will  come  again  to-morrow  ! "  cried 
Alice,  in  a  whisper,  close  to  Felicia's 
ear. 

"  Tell  Mrs  Elcombe  anything  you 
please ;  you  surely  cannot  suppose  I 
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•want  anything  concealed  from  her," 
said  Felicia,  quietly ;  "  I  should  not 
have  come  at  all,  but,  as  I  supposed, 
with  her  perfect  concurrence  ;  and 
I  will  ask  to  see  her  if  I  come  to- 
morrow." 

So  saying,  despite  the  frightened 
and  deprecating  look  with  which 
Alice  replied,  and  the  gesture  she 
made  to  detain  her,  Felicia  went 
away — her  heart  beating  quicker, 
and  her  pride,  such  as  it  was,  sore 
and  injured.  After  all,  everything 
Mrs  Elcombe  had  said  was  quite 
true  :  she  was  in  an  undeniably  false 
position  —  her  cousin's  agent !  and 
the  conversation  that  might  ensue 
touching  Angelo  was  sure  to  bear 
fruit  of  one  kind  or  other.  She  went 
away,  accordingly,  with  some  com- 
motion in  her  heart. 

Angelo  lingered  at  home  that  even- 
ing. Angelo  himself  was  dissatisfied 
and  out  of  sorts.  The  saucy  com- 
posure with  which  his  little  heiress 
had  announced  to  him  that  she  was 
not  at  all  in  haste,  and  that  he  must 
wait  five  years,  confounded  the  young 
man.  Hopes  of  sudden  wealth  are 
not  good  for  any  one ;  and  Angelo 
felt  a  certain  share  of  the  gambler's 
feverishness  and  contempt  for  ordin- 
ary means  and  revenues.  There  are 
circumstances  under  which  the  pretty 
sauciness  and  assurance  of  pretty 
little  girls  like  Alice  Clayton  are 
exceedingly  captivating  and  delight- 
ful ;  but  there  are  other  circumstances 
which  give  quite  a  different  aspect 
to  such  coquettish  girlish  imperti- 
nences. Angelo  had  never  made  very 
desperate  love  to  the  little  English- 
woman— she  did  not  require  it.  Fun 
and  good-humour,  and  a  general  in- 
clination to  abet  all  her  frolics  and 
do  what  she  wanted  him,  were  quite 
enough  for  the  sixteen  -  j'ear  -  old 
beauty.  But  to  wait  five  years ! 
"What  Avould  become  of  that  youth- 
ful flirtation  in  five  years  1  The 
young  Florentine  was  very  sulky, 
sufficiently  inclined  to  talk  .over  his 
troubles,  but  ashamed  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  with  Felicia,  who  alone 
could  understand  him.  The  sala 
that  evening  was  less  comfortable 
than  it  had  used  to  be  in  summer. 
January  in  Florence  is  January  with- 
out any  equivoque  ;  and  though 
Madame  Perazzi  had  a  stove  in 
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the  room,  she  was  an  old-fashioned 
Italian,  and  was  not  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  use  it,  not  to  speak  of  the 
high  price  of  the  wood.  The  old  lady, 
accordingly,  less  pleased  than  ever 
to  sit  up  through  the  long  cold  even- 
ing, sat  in  her  usual  sofa  corner 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  ancient  faded 
shawl,  beneath  which  she  wore  so 
many  old  jackets  and  invisible  com- 
forters that  her  leanness  was  rounded 
into  very  respectable  proportions. 
Close  beside  her,  under  her  skirts, 
only  visible  when  she  made  some 
movement,  was  a  little  round  earthen- 
ware jar  with  a  handle,  within  which 
a  little  heap  of  charcoal  smouldered 
in  white  ashes.  Madame  Peruzzi 
would  have  scorned  the  brightest 
coal-fire  in  all  England,  in  compensa- 
tion or  exchange  for  that  unwhole- 
some little  furnace  under  her  skirts  ; 
but  with  all  her  shawls  huddled 
round  and  her  pan  of  charcoal,  she  did 
not  look  quite  an  impersonation  of 
that  sunny,  glowing,  fervid  Italy  of 
which  we  read  in  books.  Everything 
looked  cold  to-night— poor  Felicia, 
working  at  her  needlework  with  blue 
fingers,  and  beginning  to  repent  of 
her  stubborn  English  resistance  to 
the  pan  of  charcoal — Angelo  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  chilly  marble  table 
with  discontent  and  disappointment 
on  his  face.  Even  Angelo  felt  the 
cold  pinch  his  feet  upon  those  dis- 
consolate tiles,  which  no  carpet  ever 
had  covered,  and  buttoned  his  great- 
coat over  his  breast  with  a  physical 
sensation  which  seconded  his  mental 
discomforts  and  increased  them, 
Felicia  wore  the  warmest  winter 
dress  she  had  and  a  shawl,  which 
rather  shocked  her  English  senti- 
ments of  home-propriety,  but  was 
quite  indispensable.  They  were  a 
very  dreary  party  under  the  two 
bright  steady  lights  of  their  tall 
lamp.  It  was  a  kind  of  Italian  in- 
terior unknown  to  strangers,  and 
novel  in  its  way. 

"  I  wish,"  cried  Angelo,  at  last,  in 
a  sudden  burst  as  if  his  thoughts 
had  been  going  on  in  this  strain,  and 
only  broke  from  him  when  he  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer — "  I  wish 
that  this  Firenze  had  never  been  '  la 
bella.'  I  wish  we  had  no  Dante,  no 
Giotti,  no  fame,  Felicita  !  The  past 
murders  us.  Is  there  so  much  power 
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iii  a  mass  of  stone  and  marble,  in  a 
line  of  pictures,  that  they  should 
trample  the  life  out  of  generations  of 
men  f  I  wish  these  strangers,  these 
travellers,  these  wandering  English, 
would  find  some  other  place  to  visit 
and  admire  and  degrade.  I  wish  they 
would  but  leave  us  our  own  country, 
to  make  the  best  of  it  for  ourselves. 
They  would  degrade  us  all  into  cooks, 
and  couriers,  and  hotel-keepers.  It 
should  not  be — it  is  shame  ! " 

"What  have  the  English  done, 
that  you  should  speak  so1?"  cried 
Felicia,  somewhat  indignantly ;  for 
her  national  prejudices  were  very 
easily  roused,  and  this  unexpected 
attack  astounded  her  beyond  mea- 
sure. 

"  Done  ! — oh  nothing  very  bad  ; 
they  have  taken  my  mother's  house, 
floor  after  floor,  and  made  up  our 
income,"  said  Angelo,  with  an  angry 
laugh.  "They  have  done  nothing 
wrong,  my  English  cousin.  Why 
should  they  do  every  thing,  I  say? 
Why  are  they  doing  a  thousand 
things  everywhere,  every  one,  all 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  except 
Italy  ?  Why  must  we  never  live  out 
of  hearing  of  those  frogs  who  croak 
to  us  of  their  present  and  our  past  1 
Ah,  shall  we  never  have  anything 
but  a  past !  You  stare  at  me,  Felicita ; 
you  think  me  mad,  I  who  am  useless 
and  idle  as  you  say,  but  I  too  am  an 
Italian.  I  think  of  my  country  as 
well  as  another.  I  could  be  a  re- 
volutionary, a  politician  as  well  as 
another  ;  and  if  I  say  nothing,  it  is 
for  my  mother's  sake." 

"  But  your  mother  would  not  hin- 
der you  from  making  a  revolution 
in  yourself,  Angelo,"  said  Felicia, 
philosophically,  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Angelo  laughed.  "  Insatiable  mor- 
alist ! "  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, "  I  have  already  had  the  hon- 
our of  telling  you  what  are  the 
only  things  I  could  do,  copying  pic- 
tures, carving  alabaster,  making  por- 
celain. Then  there  are  the  Govern- 
ment bureaus,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  have 
no  interest,  Felicita  mia  :  what  shall 
Idol" 

"  You  only  mock  me,  Angelo,"  said 
Felicia.  "  You  never  think  seri- 
ously, much  less  speak  seriously. 
You  want  to  be  rich  and  have  every- 
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thing  that  pleases  you,  but  you  don't 
want  to  work  for  it.  A  great  many 
people  are  like  that — it  is  not  singu- 
lar to  you." 

Her  tone  stung  her  cousin  deeply. 
"And  you — you  despise  me!"  he 
said.  "  Because  I  care  more  for  what 
you  think  than  for  what  all  the 
world  thinks,  therefore  you  scorn 
me." 

"Do  not  say  so,"  said  Felicia, 
quickly  ;  "  Alice  Clayton's  opinion 
ought  to  be,  and  is,  a  great  deal  more 
important  to  you  than  mine.  She 
thinks  you  always  right ;  I  do  not ; 
but  that  is  no  fault  of  mine." 

"Alice  Clayton  is  a  child,"  said 
Angelo  ;  "her  opinion  is  what  pleases 
her  for  the  moment.  How  should 
she  judge  of  a  man  1  she  knows  less 
of  me  than  Marietta  does.  I  am  a 
stranger  to  her  disposition,  to  her 
little  experience,  and  to  her  heart." 

"Then  why,  for  heaven's  sake," 
said  Felicia,  before  she  was  aware  of 
what  she  said— then  she  paused  :  "  I 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean." 

"But  I  understand  it  perfectly," 
said  Angelo,  with  pique.  "Little 
Mees  Aleece  can  play  with  me,  she  sup- 

foses,  but  she  shall  see  otherwise, 
f  she  had  me  in  her  power,  this  lit- 
tle girl,  it  shall  be  but  once  and  no 
more." 

"  Angelo,"  said  Felicia,  "  I  am  not 
a  proper  adviser  on  such  a  matter — 
I  am  not  a  proper  confidante.  Pray 
be  so  good  as  to  say  no  more  to  me. 
I  can  understand  the  other  subject 
of  your  complaints,  but  not  this." 

"  Yet  it  is  the  same  subject,  Feli- 
cita," cried  the  young  man  :  "  can  I, 
who  do  nothing,  and  have  no  hope — 
can  I  have  a  wife  like  your  English- 
man 1  Can  I  ask  any  woman  to  live 
as  my  mother  lives — she  who  is  old 
and  contented  with  her  life,  and  an 
Italian  ?  What  must  I  do  1  You  tell 
me  work ;  but  unless  I  make  me  an 
exile,  there  is  nothing  to  work  at ; 
and,  my  cousin,  if  I  marry  little 
Alice,  I  will  be  good  to  her.  I  will 
not  love  her,  but  she  shall  have  no- 
thing to  complain  of  me.  Why  should 
not  I  marry  her  1 — but  I  will  not 
wait  five  years." 

"Cousin  Angelo,"  said  Felicia, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  table,  "I 
wish  you  good-night ;  you  oppress 
me,  and  I  will  not  bear  it.  I  nave 
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nothing  to  do  with  your  marrying  or 
your  love.  I  am  only  a  plain  Eng- 
lish girl,  and  I  do  not  understand 
them — I  bid  you  good-night." 

And  with  a  hurried  step  and  voice 
that  faltered  slightly,  she  went  away, 
not  in  a  very  comfortable  condition  of 
mind,  poor  girl ;  tried  on  both  sides 
beyond  what  was  bearable,  yet  al- 
ready blaming  herself  for  her  ebul- 
lition of  impatience,  and  fancying 
she  had  betrayed  feelings  which  she 
would  have  given  the  world  to  hide. 
Yet,  inconsistent  as  human  nature 
is,  this  sudden  and  angry  departure 
of  his  cousin  somehow  cheered  and 
exhilarated  Angelo.  His  cheek  took 
a  warmer  glow— he  looked  after  her 
with  a  gleam  in  his  eyes  which  had 
not  been  there  a  moment  before.  He 
was  not  affronted,  but  encouraged, 
and  made  Felicia's  excuses  to  his 
mother,  and  sat  by  himself  when  the 
old  lady  was  gone,  with  fancies  which 
warmed  his  heart,  but  in  which  no 
thought  of  Alice  Clayton  interposed. 
He  was  not  sorry  nor  concerned — he 
took  no  new  resolution  on  the  mo- 
ment— he  considered  nothing — but 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  basked 
like  a  child  and  took  no  further 
thought. 

While,  as  for  Felicia,  she  laid  down 
her  head  upon  her  bed,  till  even  that 
homely  couch  trembled  with  her  re- 
strained trouble.  She  was  humi- 
liated, grieved,  oppressed ;  between 
these  two  her  judgment  was  per- 
petually shocked  and  her  heart 
wounded.  To-morrow  even  opened 
to  her  a  new  variety  of  trial.  To- 
morrow the  chances  were  that  ac- 
cusations against  her  as  a  secret 
agent  of  Angelo's  courtship  would 


be  brought  with  unanswerable  logic ; 
and  Alice,  when  they  were  alone, 
would  once  more  toss  her  little  head 
in  saucy  triumph,  and  talk  of  leading 
Angelo,  like  a  second  Jacob,  a  will- 
ing wooer  for  five  long  years.  Yet 
while  this  had  to  be  looked  for,  she 
was  the  person  whom  Angelo  himself 
offended  with  looks  and  suggestions 
of  love,  and  to  whom  he  did  not 
scruple  to  confess  his  carelessness  for 
Alice.  She  scorned  him,  she  despised 
him,  she  turned  with  proud  disgust 
from  his  unworthiness ;  yet,  poor 
girl !  leaned  her  head  upon  her  oed, 
devouring  sobs  whose  bitterness  lay 
all  in  the  fact  that  he  was  unworthy, 
and  defending  him  against  herself 
with  a  breaking  heart.  It  was  not 
Angelo,  it  was  his  education,  his 
race,  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded him.  The  one  sat  smiling 
and  dreaming  in  one  room,  pleasing 
himself  in  the  moment,  and  taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  the 
other,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
kept  her  sobs  in  her  heart,  thinking 
with  terror  of  that  inevitable  to-mor- 
row, and  believing  that  she  would  be 
content  to  give  her  own  life,  ere  the 
day  broke,  only  to  wake  the  soul  of 
Angelo  to  better  things,  and  open  his 
eyes  to  honour  and  truth.  Poor  Fe- 
licia !  and  poor  Angelo  ! — but  it  was 
very  true  her  greater  enlighten- 
ment did  not  make  her  happier. 
The  young  Florentine  went  smiling 
to  his  rest,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
youth  half  an  hour  thereafter  ;  while 
his  English  cousin,  chafing  and  griev- 
ing herself  with  that  most  intolerable 
of  troubles,  the  moral  obtuseness  of 
the  person  most  dear  to  her  in  the 
world,  wept  through  half  the  night. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Brightly  this  day  of  Felicia's  trial 
broke  upon  Florence — bright  with 
all  the  dazzling  sheen  of  winter — a 
cloudless  sky,  an  unshaded  sun,  every- 
thing gay  to  look  at,  but  the  shrill 
Tramontana  whistling  from  the  hills, 
and  winter  seated  supreme  in  the  stony 
apartments  of  Italian  poverty.  In 
this  morning's  light  Madame  Peruzzi's 
shawled  figure,  encumbered  with  all 
its  wrappings,  was  even  more  re- 
markable than  it  had  been  at  night. 


A  woollen  knitted  cap  tied  over  her 
ears— a  dark-brown  dingy  article,  by 
no  means  improving  to"  her  com- 
plexion— worsted  mits  on  the  lean 
hands,  in  which,  throughout  the  house, 
wherever  she  went  in  her  morning 
perambulations,  the  old  lady  carried 
her  little  jar  of  charcoal,  and  her 
shawl  enveloping  the  entire  remain-, 
der  of  her  person,  left  much  to  the 
imagination,  but  did  not  stimulate 
that  faculty  with  very  sweet  sugges- 
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tions.  While  in  the  dazzle  of  the 
sunshine,  everything  in  that  bare 
little  sala  shone  so  bitterly  and  re- 
morselessly cold,  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  Felicia,  who  was  only  in  her 
first  Italian  winter,  and  not  quite 
inured  to  the  domestic  delights  of 
that  season,  felt  chilled  to  her  heart. 
Possibly  this  chill  was  no  disadvan- 
tage at  that  crisis,  for  the  extreme 
physical  discomfort  she  felt  not  only 
blunted  her  feelings  a  little  to  future 
mental  suffering,  but  held  up  before 
her,  with  an  aspect  of  the  most  irre- 
sistible temptation,  the  cosy  fire  and 
warm  interior  of  Alice  Clayton's 
room. 

Thither  accordingly,  a  little  after 
mid-day,  Felicia  betook  herself,  with 
no  small  flutter  in  her  heart.  She 
did  not  enter  as  usual,  and  make  her 
way  to  the  apartment  of  Alice.  She 
asked  for  Mrs  Elcombe,  and  was 
ushered  up  with  solemnity  into  the 
drawing-room,  to  have  that  audience. 
Mrs  Elcombe,  though  she  was  not  a 
great  lady  at  home,  could  manage  to 
personate  one  very  tolerably  at  Flo- 
rence ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Felicia 
had  so  little  experience  of  great  ladies 
that  she  had  entire  faith  in  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  little  friend's  guardian 
and  chaperon.  With  Mrs  Elcombe  in 
the  drawing- room  was  seated  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  looking  much  fatigued, 
heated,  and  'flustered,  if  such  a  femi- 
nine adjective  is  applicable  to  elderly 
gentlemen.  He  looked  precisely  as 
if,  vexed  and  worried  out  of  his  wits, 
he  had  escaped  from  some  unsuccess- 
ful conflict,  and  thrown  himself,  in 
sheer  exhaustion,  into  that  chair. 
Seeing  him,  as  she  began  to  speak, 
Felicia  hesitated,  and  made  a  pause. 
Mrs  Elcombe  hastened  to  explain — 
"  This  is  Mr  Elcombe,  Miss  Clayton's 
guardian,  my  brother.  He  is  newly 
arrived,  and  naturally  very  anxious 
about  his  previous  young  charge. 
Pray  tell  me  with  confidence  any- 
thing you  may  have  to  say." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  to 
know  whether — as  I  supposed  from 
what  you  said  yesterday — you  have 
any  objection  to  my  visits  to  Miss 
Clayton,"  said  Felicia.  "I  would 
have  given  them  up  at  once ;  but  — 
indeed  I  have  not  many  friends  in 
Florence,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
her  sometimes;  besides,  that  she 
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wants  me ;  but  I  thought  it  right  in 
the  first  place,  before  seeing  her  again, 
to  see  you." 

"  I  am  much  obliged — it  is  very 
judicious — pray  be  seated,  mademoi- 
selle," said  Mrs  Elcombe.  "I  am 
puzzled,  however,  to  know  in  what 
capacity  you  visit  my  young  ward. 
I  had  supposed  ashex  jjarlatmce  ?  She 
engaged  you,  as  I  imagined — indeed, 
I  remember,  finding  you  to  be  per- 
fectly respectable  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  that  I  gave  my  consent  to 
make  an  arrangement ;  but  accord- 
ing to  what  you  say,  I  should  sup- 
pose your  visits  to  be  those  of  friend- 
ship, which  makes  a  difference.  May 
I  ask  which  is  the  case  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  have  come  to  speak 
Italian  with  Miss  Clayton,"  said 
Felicia,  blushing  painfully ;  "  but  I 
have  not  taken  money  from  her,  and 
never  meant  to  do  so.  I  came  be- 
cause she  entreated  me." 

"  And  how  did  she  know  you,  may 
I  ask  ?"  continued  the  great'  lady,  fix- 
ing upon  Felicia  her  cold  and  steady 
eyes. 

"I  believe  through  my  cousin, 
whom  she  has  frequently  met,"  said 
Felicia  as  steadily,  though  her  heart 
beat  loud,  and  the  colour,  in  spite  of 
herself,  fluctuated  on  her  cheek. 

"  So  !  I  believe  we  are  coming  to 
the  bottom  of  it  now,"  cried  Mrs 
Elcombe,  turning  to  her  brother-in- 
law  with  a  look  of  triumph.  "  Your 
cousin  is  Angelo  Peruzzi ;  he  knows 
our  poor  child's  fortune,  and  in  case 
his  own  suit  should  not  prosper  suf- 
ficiently of  itself,  he  has  managed  to 
place  you  about  her  person,  to  convey 
his  messages  and  love-letters,  and  so 
forth ;  and  to  make  her  suppose  a 
beggarly  Florentine  idler  to  be  a 
young  Italian  nobleman !  Oh,  I  see 
the  whole  !  Can  you  dare  to  look  in 
my  face  and  deny  what  I  say  ?" 

Felicia  had  become  very  pale ;  she 
was  still  standing,  and  grasped  the 
back  of  a  chair  unconsciously  as  Mrs 
Elcombe  spoke,  half  to  support  her- 
self, half  to  express  somehow  by  an 
irrepressible  gesture  the  indignation 
that  was  in  her.  "  I  will  deny  no- 
thing that  is  true,"  she  said,  com- 
manding herself  with  nervous  self- 
control.  "  Angelo  Peruzzi  is  my 
cousin.  Because  he  had  spoken  of 
me  to  her,  Miss  Clayton  claimed  my 
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acquaintance  one  morning  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Palace.  That  is  all  my 
cousin  has  to  do,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
with  our  acquaintance.  If  Angelo 
ever  wrote  to  her,  I  am  ignorant  of  it. 
I  have  never  borne  any  message 
whatever  between  them.  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  what  he  wishes,  or 
what  she  wishes.  They  are  both  able 
to  answer  for  themselves.  Now  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  answer  my 
question — I  have  answered  yours. 
Do  you  object  to  my  visits  to  Miss 
Clayton  ?  May  I  beg  that  you  will 
tell  me  yes  or  no?" 

Mrs  Elcombe  stared  at  her  ques- 
tioner with  speechless  consternation. 
She  expected  the  presumptuous 
young  woman  to  be  totally  con- 
founded, and  lo !  she  was  still  able 
to  answer.  "  I  see  you  will  not  lose 
anything  for  want  of  confidence, 
mademoiselle,"  she  said  with  a  gasp. 
"  To  dare  me  to  my  very  face  !  Do  you 
suppose  I  believe  your  fine  story] 
No !  This  poor  child  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  to  a  foreign  fortune-hunter 
if  I  can  help  it.  I  prohibit  your 
visits  to  Miss  Clayton — do  you  hear  ? 
I  will  give  orders  that  you  are  not 
to  be  admitted  again." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  the  dis- 
tressed elderly  gentleman,  who  all 
this  time  had  been  recovering  breath 
and  looking  on.  "  The  young  woman 
seems  to  me  to  have  answered  very 
sensibly  and  clearly — very  different 
from  that  little  fury  in  the  other 
room — not  to  say  that  you  have  ex- 
posed your  case  un  pardonably,  sister, 
as  indeed  was  to  be  expected.  May 
I  ask  how  it  is  that  you,  being  an 
Italian,  speak  English  so  well  ?" 

"  I  am  English,"  said  Felicia  ;  she 
had  no  breath  for  more  than  these 
three  laconic  words. 

"Ah,  indeed;  and  what  service, 
then,  were  you  likely  to  be  to  Alice 
Clayton,  when  you  went  to  her  as  her 
parla  —  parla  —  what-do-you-call-it  1 
Eh,  can  you  answer  me  that  ?" 

"  My  father  was  an  Italian — the 
one  language  is  to  me  as  familiar  as 
the  other,"  said  Felicia,  quietly. 

"  Hum— ah.  What  do  you  know, 
then,  about  this  courtship  business  ?" 
said  the  stranger.  "  Girls  are  al- 
ways intrusted  about  such  matters. 
Tell  us  in  confidence,  and  be  sure  / 
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shan't  blame  you.  What  hand  have 
you  had  in  it  ?  Eh  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Felicia. 

"  Well,  well ;  that  is  not  precisely 
what  I  mean.  What  do  you  know 
about  it  ?  That  will  satisfy  me !" 

"  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it," 
said  Felicia  with  some  obstinacy — 
then  she  paused.  "  I  am  English, 
and  I  am  not  a  waiting-woman.  I 
neither  will  nor  can  repeat  to  you 
all  that  Alice  Clayton — a  little  girl 
of  sixteen — may  have  said  to  me.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  duty  which 
could  make  me  do  that ;  but  so  far 
from  wishing  to  help  on  what  you 
call  a  courtship  between  them,  the 
idea  is  grievous  to  me.  I  have  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  oppose  it,"  said 
Felicia  hurriedly,  giving  way  in  spite 
of  herself  to  her  natural  feelings.  "  My 

cousin's  honour — his  whole  life 

But  it  is  useless  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  on  such  a  subject.  May  I  see 
Miss  Clayton1?  I  have  no  further 
concern  with  the  matter." 

"  Sister,"  said  the  lawyer,  whose 
eyes  had  been  fixed  on  Felicia  while 
she  spoke,  "  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  this  young  lady  says.  Let  her 

fo  to  Alice,  and  as  often  as  she  will, 
believe  she  speaks  the  truth." 

"  As  you  will !  The  unfortunate 
child  is  your  ward  ;  let  her  be  sacri- 
ficed," cried  Mrs  Elcombe.  But  Fe- 
licia did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of 
her  oration ;  she  made  a  little  curtsy 
of  gratitude  to  her  defender,  and 
hurried  away. 

The  half  of  it  was  over ;  now  for 
Alice,  whose  saucy  girlish  brag  of  the 
impatience  of  her  lover,  and  deter- 
mination to  make  him  wait,  was 
perhaps  rather  more  aggravating 
than  even  the  doubts  and  interro- 
gatories of  her  friends.  But  Alice 
to-day  was  neither  saucy  nor  tri- 
umphant ;  she  lay  sunk  in  a  great 
chair  with  her  hands  over  her  face, 
sobbing  sobs  of  petulant  anger,  shame, 
and  vexation — a  childish  passion. 
Felicia  was  entirely  vanquished  by 
this  strange  and  unexpected  trouble. 
She  did  not,  believe  the  little  girl 
could  have  felt  anything  so  much, 
nor  did  she  understand  what  was  the 
occasion  of  her  sudden  grief.  Some- 
thing in  which  Angelo  on  the  one 
side  and  her  newly-arrived  guardian 
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on  the  other,  had  to  do,  was  evident ; 
but  all  Felicia's  personal  indignation 
was  quenched  at  once  by  the  sight  of 
her  tears.  What  had  she  to  do  weep- 
ing, that  bright  little  happy  creature  ? 
There  are  certainly  some  people  in 
the  world  who  are  not  born  to  weep, 
and  whose  chance  sufferings  strike 
with  a  sense  of  something  intolerable 
the  saddest  spectators  who  see  them. 
Little  Alice  Clayton,  with  her  sixteen- 
year-old  beauty,  was  one  of  these. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  what  is  the 
matter  1 "  cried  Felicia,  sitting  down 
beside  her,  and  drawing  away  the 
little  hands  from  her  face.  "  Let  me 
make  your  mind  easy  by  telling  you 
that  Mr  Elcombe  himself  has  just 
given  me  permission  to  come.  I  am 
not  here  under  disapproval.  Your 
guardian  has  sent  me  ;  and  now  tell 
me  what  is  wrong  ? " 

"  Oh,  Felicita,"  cried  Alice  sud- 
denly,throwingherselfuponFelicita's 
shoulder,  "  I  will  depend  upon  you, 
I  will  trust  to  you ;  though  all  the 
world  should  deceive  me,  I  know  you 
will  tell  me  the  truth ;  and  if  he  really 
loves  me,  Felicita,  I  will  wait  for 
him  ten,  twenty — I  do  not  mind  if  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ! " 

Felicia  involuntarily  drew  herself 
away.  "  A  hundred  years  is  a  long 
promise,"  she  said,  with  a  trembling 
smile. 

"But  that  is  no  answer,"  cried 
Alice,  recovering  her  animation.  "  I 
said  I  would  depend  on  you,  and 
believe  whatever  you  said;  and  I 
will,  Felicita !  They  tell  me  Angelo 
wants  my  fortune,  and  does  not  care 
for  me.  They  try  to  make  me  believe 
nobody  could  love  me  at  my  age  : 
that  is  a  falsehood,  I  know  ! "  cried 
Alice,  with  sparkling  eyes,  which 
flashed  through  her  tears  :  "they 
might  as  well  say  at  once  that  no- 
body could  ever  love  a  girl  that  had 
a  fortune,  for  that  is  what  they 
mean  ;  but  never  mind,  Felicita !  It 
is  of  Angelo  they  were  speaking — 
Angelo,  your  cousin,  who  is  very  fond 
of  you,  and  tells  you  what  he  thinks, 
I  know  he  does.  If  you  will  say  you 
are  sure  he  loves  me,  Felicita,  I  will 
wait  for  him,  I  tell  you,  a  dozen 
years ! " 

This  serious  appeal  took  Felicia  by 
surprise.  She  grew  red  and  grew 
pale  and  drew  back  as  her  young 
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companion  bent  forward,  with  a  pang 
which  she  could  not  express.  For 
the  moment  she  felt  guilty  and  a 
culprit,  with  the  blue  eyes  of  Alice 
gazing  so  earnestly  and  unsuspi- 
ciously in  her  face.  How  could  she 
answer? — she  who  remembered,  no 
further  gone  than  last  night,  those 
looks  and  words  of  Angelo's  which 
sent  her  thrilling  with  mortified 
pride,  yet  tenderness  inextinguish- 
able, to  the  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber.  When  that  first  natural 
shock  was  past,  and  when  she  sup- 
posed she  could  detect  a  sharper 
and  less  earnest  scrutiny  in  Alice's 
eyes,  the  poor  girl  once  more  grew 
indignant.  Bad  enough  that  she 
should  be  accused  of  abetting  a 
wooing  so  little  to  her  mind.  Now 
must  she  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  him,  and  pledge  her  own  sincerity 
for  his  1  If  Felicia  had  been  a  young 
lady  in  a  novel,  she  would  doubtless 
have  recognised  in  this  the  moment 
for  self-sacrifice — the  moment  in 
which  to  make  a  holocaust  of  her 
own  feelings,  and  transfer,  with  the 
insulting  generosity  of  a  modern 
heroine,  the  heart  which  she  knew  to 
be  her  own,  to  the  other  less  fortu- 
nate woman,  who  only  wished  for  it. 
But  as  she  was  only  a  plain  girl, 
accustomed  to  tell  the  truth,  this 
climax  of  feminine  virtue  was  not  to 
be  expected  from  her.  And  happily 
for  herself  she  grew  angry,  resentful 
of  all  the  perplexities  forced  upon 
her.  She  drew  quite  back  from  her 
little  friend,  or  little  tormentor. 
She  rose  up,  and  gathered  her  cloak 
about  her  with  haste  and  agitation. 
She  would  go  away — she  was  safe 
only  in  flight. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  which  can  be 
asked  of  me,"  she  said,  with  so  much 
more  than  her  Tisual  gravity  that 
Alice  thought  her  stern,  and  grew 
quiet  unawares.  "Only  one  person 
can  or  ought  to  answer  you.  You 
must  not  repeat  to  me  such  words. 
No,  you  do  me  wrong ;  it  is  cruel  to 
put  such  a  question  to  me — " 

"  Why  ?  you  ought  to  know  best. 
You  are  not  going  away,  Felicita  1 
Oh,  don't  go  away  !  oh,  I  do  so  want 
you,"  cried  Alice,  rising  and  throwing 
herself  upon  her  friend's  arm.  "I 
have  everything  to  tell  you,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  I  should  do,  and 
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I  want  to  ask  about  Angelo,  and  I 
want — oh,  Felicita,  don't  you  care  at 
all  about  me  1  Won't  you  stay  1 " 

"  I  care  a  great  deal  about  you, 
but  I  will  not  stay,"  said  Felicia 
firmly.  "  I  can  neither  advise  you 
what  to  do,  nor  tell  you  about 
Angelo.  Ask  Angelo  himself,  he  is 
the  proper  person  to  speak  to ;  and 
do  what  you  think  best.  I  will 
come  back  when  you  please  ;  but  I 
will  not  answer  any  questions  :  and 
now  I  cannot  stay." 

Saying  which  she  led  the  little 
girl  back  to  her  seat,  and  with  a 
swiftness  and  silentness  which  half- 
frightened  Alice,  left  the  room  and 
the  house.  The  little  heiress  sat 
still  in  her  chair,  startled  into  posi- 
tive stillness.  She  could  not  hear 
Felicia's  retreating  footstep,  but  knew 
she  was  gone ;  and  this  new  incident 
and  new  idea  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
thoughts  of  Alice.  Her  tears  dried 
of  themselves,  and  her  passion  sub- 
sided. She  no  longer  thought  of  her 
guardians,  or  Mrs  Elcombe,  or  even 
of  Angelo  ;  but  puzzled  with  all  her 
amazed  but  shrewd  little  faculties 
over  the  new,  abstruse,  and  mysteri- 
ous question,  What  could  Felicia 
mean  ? 

While  Felicia,  sick  at  heart  and 
utterly  discouraged,  went  away  by 
the  quietest  streets  she  could  find  to 
the  other  end  of  Florence.  She  had 
nothing  to  do  there,  and  it  would 
have  greatly  shocked  her  aunt's 
prejudices  to  see  her  alone  so  far 
from  their  own  house  ;  but  Felicia's 
secret  vexations  were  too  much  at 
the  moment  for  any  consideration  of 
her  aunt,  or  indeed  for  considerations 
of  anything.  She  was  not  thinking ; 
her  utmost  mental  effort  was  to  re- 
member and  sting  herself  over  again 
with  those  words  and  looks,  ques- 
tions and  implications,  from  which 
she  had  already  suffered  so  cruelly  ; 
and  when,  returning  home,  having 
tired  herself  completely,  she  saw  at 
a  little  distance,  unseen  herself,  the 
laughing  careless  face  of  Angelo 
amidst  a  group  of  other  such  at 
the  cafe  door,  her  patience  entirely 
forsook  the  English  girl.  What  had 
she  done  to  have  her  quiet  footsteps 
so  hopelessly  entangled  in  a  volatile, 
hopeless,  inconsequent,  Italian  life 
like  this  1 


That  night  she  and  her  aunt  spent 
alone  in  their  usual  fashion — which 
is  to  say  that  Madame  Peruzzi 
went  to  bed,  and  that  Felicia,  with 
one  feeble  wick  of  the  lamp  lighted, 
bewildered  herself  with  a  book  which 
she  had  not  sufficient  power  of  self- 
possession  to  understand,  and  watched 
from  the  window  when  MrsElcombe's 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  oppo- 
site, to  see  Alice  glide  into  it  with  the 
others  iu  a  mist  of  floating  white. 
That  morning's  passion  did  not  hinder 
the  little  heiress.  She  was  there  as 
usual,  and  doubtless  quite  as  smiling 
and  bright  as  usual.  Felicia  said  to 
herself  with  a  momentary  bitterness 
— "  But  what  was  it  all  to  her  1 "  She 
went  back  to  the  table,  and  be- 
wildered herself  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  with  her  book  of  Italian  pro- 
verbs, scarcely  seeing  what  she  read, 
and  certainly  not  comprehending  it. 
That  was  how  she  spent  the  night. 

Next  morning  Felicia  rose  with  a 
craving  anxiety  in  her  heart,  dimly 
feeling  that  something  must  have 
happened  overnight,  dimly  dreading 
something  which  might  happen  to- 
day. She  felt  little  doubt  that 
Angelo  had  encountered  Alice  and 
seen  her  guardian ;  but  Angelo  was 
late,  and  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance. It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  she  could  manage  to  pre- 
serve enough  of  her  usual  calmness 
to  save  her  from  embarrassing  in- 
quiries, and  sitting  by  while  Madame 
Peruzzi  sipped  her  cotfee,  Felicia  was 
too  much  occupied  in  keeping  down 
a  convulsive  shiver,  half  physical, 
half  mental,  combined  of  cold  and 
anxiety,  to  be  able  for  anything 
else.  When  the  ungenial  meal  was 
over,  and  she  had  to  occupy  herself 
with  her  usual  female  work,  the 
mending  and  darning  of  which  she 
had  insisted  upon  relieving  her  aunt, 
with  the  whole  bright  cold  hours  of 
the  day  before  her,  and  that  thrill  of 
expectation  in  her  whole  mind  and 
frame,  the  strain  upon  her  became 
still  harder.  It  was  while  she  sat  thus 
vainly  endeavouring  to  restrain  her 
thoughts,  and  assuring  herself  that, 
however  the  matter  ended,  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  while 
Madame  Peruzzi,  in  her  great  shawl, 
and  with  her  pan  of  charcoal  under 
her  skirts,  sat  carefully  surveying 
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some  very  old  much-worn  linen,  to 
ascertain  where  it  was  practicable  to 
apply  a  patch,  that  a  sudden  noise 
at  the  door  startled  Felicia.  Angelo 
was  not  yet  up,  and  the  house  a  mo- 
ment before  had  been  perfectly  still. 
Now  Marietta's  voice,  in  active  dis- 
cussion with  intruders,  made  itself 
audible.  Marietta  was  endeavouring 
to  impress  upon  some  obstinate 
visitors,  first,  that  the  Signora  did 
not  receive,  and,  second,  that  it  was 
quite  inconvenient,  and  out  of  the 
question,  to  attempt  to  make  good 
their  entrance  at  such  an  hour. 
Madame  Peruzzi  listened  with  an 
anxious  flutter,  sweeping  up  in  her 
arms  the  heap  of  linen ;  while  Feli- 
cia, perfectly  still,  heard  the  noise  of 
English  voices,  and  yet  could  scarcely 
hear  them  for  the  throbbing  of  her 
breast.  But  then,  an  indisputable 
reality,  rang  the  girlish  tones  of  Alice, 
speaking  to  some  one  who  answered 
her  in  a  voice  which  could  belong 
to  nobody  but  an  elderly  English- 
man, doubtless  Mr  Eicombe.  An- 
other colloquy,  and  the  two  had 
swept  triumphantly  in,  Alice  drag- 
ging after  her  her  reluctant  and 
troubled  guardian.  Felicia  started 
to  her  feet  as  this  astounding  vision 
appeared  at  the  door.  Madame 
Peruzzi,  who  had  half  risen,  dropped 
back  into  her  chair,  scattering  the 
linen  at  her  feet  in  her  nervous  be- 
wilderment. There  stood  the  little 
heiress  in  her  flutter  of  pretty  flounces, 
not  muslin  this  time,  but  more  costly 
silk ;  and  there  sat  at  the  household 
table  "the  frightful  old  witch,"  whom 
she  had  ridiculed  to  Angelo,  and  who 
could  be  no  other  than  Angelo's 
mother.  Alice,  who  had  come  in 
very  briskly,  and  on  first  sight  of 
Felicia  had  been  about  to  rush  into 
her  arms,  checked  herself  at  this 
sight.  She  made  a  little  frightened 
curtsy,  grew  very  red,  and  stood 
gazing  at  Madame  Peruzzi  as  though 
she  had  eyes  for  nothing  else.  The 
old  lady  rose  immediately,  unques- 
tionably a  very  odd  figure,  and  "  re- 
ceived' her  visitors  with  as  much 
equanimity  as  she  could  muster,  and 
the  utmost  exuberance  of  Italian 
politeness.  But  Alice's  fright  had 
startled  all  her  Italian  out  of  her 
little  girl's  head,  and  Mr  Eicombe, 
stumbling  forward,  upset  the  char- 


coal pan  and  its  white  ashes,  cover- 
ing himself  with  confusion,  and  add- 
ing, if  possible,  to  the  awkwardness  of 
the  scene.  Nobody  spoke  a  word  at 
first  but  Madame  Peruzzi,  and  only 
Felicia  understood  what  Madame 
Peruzzi  said ;  but  when  Mr  Eicombe 
began  to  stammer  and  apologize  in 
English,  and  in  the  utmost  embar- 
rassment, the  old  lady,  discovered 
so  terribly  out  of  toilette,  and  in  em- 
ployment so  commonplace,  addressed 
herself  in  incomprehensible  explana- 
tions to  him.  But  that  the  younger 
persons  of  the  group  were  moved  by 
much  more  serious  feelings,  the  com- 
bination would  have  been  simply 
ludicrous  ;  but  Alice,  who  had  come 
in  with  all  the  energy  and  earnest- 
ness of  a  purpose,  was  so  utterly  con- 
founded and  dismayed  by  the  sight 
of  Madame  Peruzzi,  and  Felicia  was 
so  anxious  and  so  painfully  excited, 
that  they  added  quite  a  tragical  ele- 
ment to  the  other  by-play,  and  pre- 
sently swept  its  lighter  current  into 
the  course  of  their  own  stronger 
emotion.  Singularly  enough,  the 
first  idea  which  struck  Alice  was 
horror  and  disgust,  not  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  lover's  mother,  but 
at  her  own  unintentional  levity  and 
cruelty  in  speaking  of  her  to  Angelo  ; 
and  all  the  youthful  kindness  to- 
wards Angelo  which  she  dignified 
by  the  name  of  love,  sprang  up  in 
double  force  in  the  warm  rebound  of 
her  generous  feelings.  She  had  done 
him  wrong — she  returned  with  vehe- 
mence and  earnestness  to  the  idea 
which  had  brought  her  here. 

"  Felicita,"  she  cried,  "  beg  Ma- 
dame Peruzzi  to  forgive  us  for  in- 
truding on  her.  Tell  her  we  speak 
no  Italian  ;  do  tell  her,  pray  !  I 
can't  think  of  the  words,  and  there 
is  no  time. — Have  you  told  her? — 
does  she  understand  you,  Felicita  1 
Oh,  thank  you  !  If  she  only  knew 
how  wicked  and  cruel  I  once  was 
about  her,  she  would  hate  me ;  but 
how  could  I  tell  it  was  his  mother  1 
She  is  not  like  him — not  the  least  in 
the  world.  Felicita,  we  watched  at 
the  window  and  saw  Angelo  go  out, 
and  then  we  came  to  you.  Mr  El- 
combe  says  he  will  trust  what  you 
say  ;  and  so  should  I,  if  it  were  for 
my  life.  Oh,  Felicita,  this  time  you 
must  answer  me  !  Mr  Eicombe  says 
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it  shall  be  as  you  say.  If  you  say 
Angelo  loves  me,  he  will  give  his 
consent ;  if  you  say  it,  I  will  wait  for 
him,  if  it  should  be  a  dozen  years  ! " 

Felicia  uttered  a  little  cry  of  im- 
patience and  anger.  "  I  said  yester- 
day this  question  was  not  to  be 
asked  of  me.  I  said  I  could  not 
answer  it — I  will  not  answer  it !  It 
is  cruel !  Why  do  you  come  again 
tome?" 

"  Felicita !  have  I  any  one  else 
whom  I  can  ask  1 "  cried  Alice,  tak- 
ing her  reluctant  hand  and  caressing 
it,  as  she  looked  up  with  her  girlish, 
coaxing,  entreating  looks  in  Felicia's 
face.  "  You  said  you  liked  me — you 
said  you  were  fond  of  me ;  and  when 
it  may  make  me  happy  or  unhappy 
all  my  life,  you  will  never  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  me  now." 

"  There  is  but  one  person  who  can 
answer  such  a  question  ;  let  him 
speak  for  himself.  Can  I  tell  what 
is  in  Angelo's  heart  1 "  said  his  cou- 
sin with  a  kind  of  despair.  "  I  told 
you  so  before ;  you  must  ask  him- 
self, and  not  me.  Am  I  a  spy  to 
know  what  is  in  his  heart  ? " 

"  But  I  have  asked  Angelo,  and  I 
cannot  tell  whether  he  is  in  jest  or 
earnest,"  said  Alice,  with  a  plaintive 
mingling  of  pique  and  humility. 
"  Felicita,  Felicita  !  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do,  or  what  to  trust  to,  if 
you  do  not  tell  me ;  and  it  is  for  all 
rny  life ! " 

"  For  all  your  life  !  You  are  only 
sixteen  ;  you  do  not  know  what  life 
is,"  cried  Felicia. 

"  And  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
you  should  tell  me,"  said  Alice,  steal- 
ing once  more  to  her  side.  "Mr 
Elcombe  says  I  might  pledge  my 
whole  life,  and  then  find  out Fe- 
licita !  I  trust  only  in  you  ! " 

"  She  says  truly  ;  the  young  man 
of  course  must  preserve  his  consist- 
ency," said  Mr  Elcombe.  "  Speak  to 
her ;  you  are  reasonable,  and  know 
— for  his  sake  as  well  as  hers.  She 
will  be  content  with  nothing  else." 

"Felicita!  tell  me!"  cried  Alice, 
clasping  her  hands. 

Felicia  had  risen  up,  and  stood 
drawing  back  into  the  corner  of  the 
room — her  face  burning,  her  eyes 
glowing,  an  indignant  despair  pos- 
sessing her.  All  this  time  Angelo's 
mother  had  been  looking  on  amazed 


and  uncomprehending ;  even  her 
presence  was  some  support  to  the 
poor  girl.  Now  Madame  Peruzzi, 
struck  by  a  new  idea,  and  stimulated 
by  the  frequent  sound  of  Angelo's 
name,  the  only  word  she  understood, 
left  the  room  hurriedly.  Felicia 
stood  drawing  back,  holding  up  her 
hands  to  defend  herself  from  the  ad- 
vance of  Alice,  saying  she  could  not 
tell  what — eager  disclaimers  of  being 
reasonable  and  able  to  tell,  indignant 
appeals  against  being  asked.  Her 
voice  grew  shrill  in  her  trouble. 
What  had  she  to  do  with  it  ?  She 
had  always  said  so  ! — she  had  never 
stood  between  them  !  — why  should 
she  answer  now  1 

"  Because  you  are  my  friend,"  cried 
Alice,  suddenly  throwing  herself  into 
Felicia's  arms,  breaking  down  her 
defences,  and  clasping  her  appealing 
hands — "because  I  have  no  one  to 
trust  but  you — because  I  take  you 
for  my  sister.  Felicita !  does  Angelo 
love  me  1 " 

"  No  !  Alice,  go  away  from  me — 
you  will  kill  me.  No  ! — he  loves 
me  I "  cried  poor  Felicia,  with  a  sob 
and  cry.  Then  she  sank  down  with- 
out further  word  or  thought  upon 
the  floor— her  head  throbbing,  her 
heart  beating,  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  that  forced  utterance, 
which  came  with  no  triumph,  but 
with  a  pang  indescribable  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  She  felt  that 
some  one  endeavoured  to  draw  her 
clasped  hands  from  her  face,  and 
raise  her  from  the  ground  ;  but  she 
resisted,  and  kept  there  crouching 
down  into  her  corner,  thrilling  with 
a  passion  of  indignant  shame,  bitter- 
ness, and  undeserved  suffering.  Why 
was  this  extorted,  wrung  from  her  ? 
— why  was  she  driven  to  confess  it, 
as  though  she  was  the  culprit  1  She 
desired  no  more  to  raise  her  eyes  to 
the  light ;  she  was  sick  of  scrutiny, 
sick  of  questions,  conscious  of  no 
wish  but  to  disappear  from  every- 
body's sight,  and  hide  herself  where 
neither  Alice  nor  Angelo  should  see 
her  more.  She  had  said  it,  but  she 
had  no  pleasure  in  it.  She  heard  a 
murmur  of  voices,  without  caring  to 
hear  what  was  said  or  who  was 
speaking.  She  had  no  longer  either 
friend  or  cousin.  Alice  and  Angelo 
were  alike  lost  to  her  now.  Nothing 
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in  the  world  seemed  to  remain  visible 
to  her  through  those  eyes  blind  with 
tears,  and  covered  with  her  hands, 
save  a  flight  somewhere  into  some 
unknown  solitary  country,  and  no 


[Sept, 

comfort  but  the  dreary  consciousness 
of  having  separated  herself  from 
everybody  she  cared  for,  by  that 
burst  of  plain-speaking,  the  inevit- 
able truth. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Five  years  afterwards,  a  little  Eng- 
lish village  had  brightened  to  a  pub- 
lic holiday.  The  place  was  a  tiny 
hamlet  of  some  twenty  cottages, 
bearing  conspicuous  tokens  of  being 
close  to  somebody's  lodge-gates  who 
was  pleased  with  pretty  cottages,  and 
wealthy  enough  to  encourage  the  cul- 
ture of  the  same.  It  was  as  easy  to 
predicate,  from  the  state  of  the  gar- 
dens, that  a  flower-show  and  prizes 
were  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  to  conclude  that  the  holder 
of  the  curacy  under  whose  care  that 
tiny  Gothic  chapel  and  schoolhouse 
had  sprung  into  existence,  wore  a 
long  priestly  coat,  and  waistcoat 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  was 
slightly  "high."  The  little  village 
street  was  gay  with  a  triumphal  arch 
of  boughs  and  flowers,  for  the  five 
years  were  slightly  exceeded,  and  the 
season  was  May.  The  sky  was  doubt- 
ful, uncertain,  sunny  and  showery — 
an  airy,  breezy,  variable  English 
morning,  with  no  such  steady  glory 
in  its  light  as  the  skies  of  Italy ;  and 
anything  more  unlike  the  lofty  houses 
of  the  Via  Giugnio  than  those  low 
rural  cottages  could  not  have  been 
supposed.  Along  the  road,  where  the 
sunshine  and  the  shadows  pursued 
each  other,  a  bright  little  procession 
came  irregularly  along,  with  the 
flutter  and  variable  movement  which 
belongs  to  a  feminine  march.  It  was 
a  christening  party,  headed  by  an  im- 
portant group  of  womankind  guard- 
ing and  encircling  the  one  atom  of 
weak  humanity  disguised  in  flowing 
muslin  skirts,  who  was  the  hero  of 
the  day.  Behind,  at  a  little  distance, 
were  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  papa  and 
mama.  The  little  mother  in  thanks- 
giving robes  of  white,  with  delicate 
roses  on  her  soft  cheek,  and  sweet 
lights  of  womanly  triumph  and  gra- 
titude in  her  eyes,  called  herself  still 
Alice,  but  not  Alice  Clayton,  and  had 


blossomed  "out  into  a  cordial  and 
sweet  young  womanhood,  prettier  in 
her  mother-pride  than  at  saucy  six- 
teen, when  all  her  life,  as  the  child 
supposed,  hung  upon  the  question, 
whether  Angelo  Peruzzi  loved  her, 
or  sought  only  her  fortune.  Small 
thought  of  Angelo  Peruzzi  was  in 
that  sunshiny  existence  now.  Be- 
hind Alice  and  her  husband — yet  not 
behind  from  any  wish  of  theirs,  or 
any  distinction  made  by  them — came 
a  young  woman  alone.  More  marked 
in  her  characteristic  Italian  features 
than  she" used  to  be,  five  years  older — 
perhaps,  if  no  longer  moved  by  active 
agitation,  graver  than  formerly— it 
was  still  Felicia ;  "a  young  person" 
whom  Alice's  country  neighbours 
could  not  comprehend — who  did  not 
choose  to  accept  the  entire  equality 
which  her  friend  would  fain  have 
forced  upon  her,  and  whose  position  in 
the  young  and  gay  household  which 
called  Alice  mistress  was  a  grave, 
doubtful,  half-housekeeper  position, 
in  which  she  found  no  inconvenience, 
and  which  suited  Alice  perfectly,  but 
did  not  satisfy  the  excellent  neigh- 
bours, who  had  difficulty  in  making 
out  whether  or  not  Miss  Antini  was 
"  a  person  to  know."  Felicia  in 
Holmsleigh  was  twice  as  Italian  as 
Felicia  in  Florence  had  been,  and 
looked  back  strangely  enough  to  that 
uncomfortable  and  agitating  period 
of  her  existence  with  sighs  and  smiles, 
and  recollections  which  touched  her 
heart,  Madame  Peruzzi's  cold  rooms 
no  longer  chilled  her,  and  she  was  no 
longer  repelled  by  that  unlovely  un- 
homelike  life  of  which  memory  pre- 
served only  the  brighter  parts.  Yet 
nearly  five  years  had  passed  since 
Felicia  had  either  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing of  her  Italian  friends.  The  day 
on  which  she  had  made  that  confes- 
sion which  Alice  extorted  from  her — 
a  confession  which  she  found  after- 
wards, to  her  greatly  increased  horror, 
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to  have  been  made  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  Angelo,  and  immediately 
confirmed  by  him — had  been  her  last 
day  in  the  Via  Giugnio.  Alice,  who 
bore  her  disappointment  magnani- 
mously, if  disappointment  it  was, 
and  who  felt  greatly  shocked  at  the 
evident  and  extreme  suffering  of 
Felicia,  had  half  entreated,  half  com- 
pelled, the  poor  girl  to  accompany 
her  home.  Felicia  could  scarcely  be 
persuaded  to  see  her  cousin  again; 
when  she  consented  at  last,  she  too 
had  her  caprice.  He  whom  Alice 
would  no  longer  wait  for,  must  either 
relinquish  Felicia  too,  or  wait  the 
full  five  years  for  his  humbler  and 
less  wealthy  love  :  perhaps  other  con- 
ditions were  added  which  neither  of 
them  mentioned — but  it  was  thus 
the  cousins  had  parted.  In  the  mean 
time,  Madame  Peruzzi  died,  and 
when  Felicia  mentioned  Angelo  at 
all,  she  spoke  of  him  as  a  relation 
whom  she  should  never  see  again. 
But  the  five  years  were  past,  and 
sometimes,  unawares  to  herself,  she 
started  at  an  unusual  sound  in  the 
house,  and  trembled  and  grew  pale 
at  an  unexpected  arrival.  A  possi- 
bility, however  stoutly  one  may  deny 
it,  is  still  so  powerful  over  that  un^ 
ruly  imagination  which  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  heart. 

Thus  she  went  lingering  along  the 
road,  after  Mrs  Alice  and  her  hand- 
some husband,  to  the  heir  of  Holms- 
leigh's  christening,  thinking,  she 
would  have  said,  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular— of  the  passage  of  time,  and 
the  slow  yet  rapid  progress  of  life — 
wonderfully  grave  and  philosophic  re- 
flections, quite  becoming  to  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  generation,  as  any 
one  aware  of  them  would  have  natu- 
rally said.  But  when  the  christening 
was  over,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
rejoicing  in  the  house  and  park, 
where  all  the  villagers,  and  a  little 
crowd  of  other  tenants,  were  feasted 
outside,  and  the  great  people  had  a 
grand  dinner  in  the  evening,  Felicia 
continued  wistful  and  contemplative 
still.  The  continual  arrival  of  the 
carriages  startled  her,  and  kept  her 
uneasy.  She  could  not  help  a  linger- 
ing idea  that  some  one  or  other  of 
them  some  day — this  evening  or  an- 
other— might  bring  that  stranger  to 
Holmsleigh,  whom  she  professed 


never  to  expect.  There  was  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  to  think  of  him  to- 
night ;  but  the  noise  and  commotion 
and  perpetual  arrivals  startled  her  ; 
she  was  uneasy  and  anxious,  and 
could  not  tell  how  it  was. 

At  last  the  arrivals  were  over — the 
dinner  was  over.  That  moment  of 
repose,  which  the  ladies  spend  alone 
in  the  drawing-room — blissful  mo- 
ment after  the  troubles  of  a  grand 
dinner — fell  calm  and  grateful  upon 
Felicia.  She  was  past  being  snubbed 
by  her  friend's  fine  neighbours ;  she 
was  quite  sure  of  her  position,  if  no- 
body else  was ;  and  people  began  to 
know  as  much.  She  sat  in  her  usual 
quiet  place,  with  her  usual  cheerful- 
ness recovered.  Another  arrival ! 
she  was  surprised  and  vexed  to  find 
how  the  sounds  of  these  wheels 
ringing  through  the  evening  quiet 
disturbed  her  composure  again.  Of 
course,  it  was  somebody  invited  for 
the  evening ;  could  nobody  come  or 
go  without  a  fever  on  her  part  ? 
She  sat  doubly  still,  and  busied  her- 
self all  the  more  with  the  prose  of 
her  next  neighbour  by  way  of  self- 
punishment,  and  would  not  look  up 
when  the  door  opened  to  see  who 
entered  the  room. 

Would  not  look  up  for  the  first 
moment, — then  she  did  look  up.  The 
person  who  entered  was  a  gentleman 
alone — a  soldier — the  only  man  in 
the  room,  and  he  certainly  had  not 
been  at  dinner.  Felicia  was  much 
too  ignorant  to  know  what  his  uni- 
form was.  It  was  not  an  English 
red  coat ;  but  she  caught  at  the  dis- 
tance the  gleam  of  a  medal,  the  fa- 
miliar Crimean  medal,  well  enough 
known  to  her,  on  his  breast.  He  had 
not  been  announced,  but  had  sent  his 
name  to  Alice,  who  was  quite  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  It  was  a  very 
long  apartment,  stretching  across  the 
entire  side  of  the  house  j  the  door 
was  quite  at  one  end,  and  Alice, 
as  it  happened,  quite  at  the  other. 
Felicia  could  not  hear  a  word  her 
neighbour  was  saying  to  her,  but  she 
could  hear  her  own  heart  beat,  and 
she  could  hear  the  slightest  stir  of 
motion  the  stranger  made ;  the 
stranger,  brown,  bearded,  and  medal- 
led, whom  certainly  she  had  never 
seen  before,  and  did  not  know.  Just 
then  a  little  cry  of  joy  and  amaze- 
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ment  from  Alice  struck  her  ear. 
Looking  up,  she  saw  the  little  mis- 
tress of  the  house  running  past  her, 
with  her  girlish  curls  dancing  about 
her  ears,  and  her  foot  as  light  and 
unrestrained  as  though  no  responsi- 
bilities of  wifehood  or  motherhood 
lay  on  her  bright  little  head.  Alice's 
face  was  flushed  with  surprise  and 
pleasure,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
stranger.  Involuntarily,  and  by  an 
impulse  she  could  not  restrain,  Feli- 
cia rose.  She  did  not  know  him  ! 
she  had  never  seen  him  before  ;  and 
yet,  when  Alice  ran  to  meet  him,  she 
could  not  keep  her  seat.  Alice  ran 
with  both  her  hands  held  out.  When 
she  met  the  stranger,  Felicia  bent 
forward  with  a  face  like  marble. 
"  Angelo  ! "  It  was  not  Angelo ;  and 
yet  that  was  his  name. 

When  Felicia  came  to  herself  she 
was  in  another  room,  with  only  Alice 
bending  over  her,  and  somebody  be- 
hind in  the  twilight^  who  was  not 
distinguishable  save  by  some  gleams 
of  reflection,  especially  one  which 
shone  over  Alice's  head  strangely 
like  the  medal  upon  that  soldier's 
breast.  Felicia  did  not  answer  the 
tender  inquiries  of  her  little  friend ; 
she  turned  towards  this  undiscern- 
ible  figure  and  pointed  almost  impe- 
riously— "  Who  is  it  1 "  she  cried, 
and  the  foolish  little  kind  creature 
by  her  side  kept  hold  of  her  hands,  and 
kissed  her,  and  wasted  a  world  of  ca- 
ressing words  "  to  break  it  to  her." 
"  Who  is  it  ? "  cried  Felicia  :  and  then 
the  stranger  took  matters  into  his 
own  hands, — for  to  be  sure  it  was 
Angelo — Angelo  himself,  five  years 
older,  a  Sardinian  soldier,  though  a 


Tuscan  poor  gentleman,  with  a  beard 
and  a  captain's  commission,  and  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Crimean  medal 
upon  his  breast.  As  the  three  stood 
together  in  the  twilight,  or  at  least 
a  minute  later,  when  only  two  stood 
together,  and  the  little  mistress  of 
the  house  had  returned  to  her  guests, 
Felicia  was  able  to  forgive  Alice  for 
her  anxiety  not  to  startle  her,  and 
her  care  in  "  breaking"  the  news. 

But  what  had  he  to  do  with  arms, 
that  pacific  Florentine  1  and  with  the 
Sardinian  uniform  and  foreign  wars  ? 
"You  remember  how  I  told  you 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  Felicita," 
explained  the  returned  soldier  days 
after,  when  Alice  and  her  husband 
listened  too  ;  "  but  men  who  can  do 
nothing  else  can  fight,  —  it  is  an 
idler's  natural  profession.  Every 
Italian  like  me  has  not  an  English 
cousin ;  but  time  is  doing  your  work, 
Felicita,  and  some  time  or  other  the 
rulers  in  our  country  will  learn  at 
last  to  know  that  men  who  are  good 
for  little  else  are  very  good  for  sol- 
diers ;  and  that  people  who  may  not 
work  will  fight." 

Plain  politics — not  hard  to  under- 
stand ;  and  Felicia,  perhaps,  was  less 
hard  to  please  than  before,  and  found 
great  comfort  in  that  Crimean  medal. 
What  natural  consequences  followed 
this  visit  to  England  of  Captain  An- 
gelo Peruzzi  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  particularise,  nor  where  they  went 
to  live,  nor  what  kind  of  menage  was 
their  Anglo-Italian  one  ;  but  it  was 
a  better  ending  to  Angelo's  innocent 
fortune-hunting  than  if  Alice  had 
made  him  master  of  Holmsleigh,  and 
waited  for  him  five  years. 
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VOLUNTARY  AND  INVOLUNTARY  ACTIONS. 


IT  seems  an  easy  thing  to  distin* 
guish  a  voluntary  from  an  involun- 
tary action ;  and  yet  this  seemingly 
easy  thing  sorely  perplexes  the  cun- 
ning of  philosophy.  It  seems  also  an 
easy  thing  to  distinguish  between  an 
animal  and  a  plant;  yet  when  we 
come  to  seek  for  the  one  distinctive 
characteristic  which  marks  the  ani- 
mal nature,  and  separates  it  decisively 
from  the  vegetable  world,  we  are 
sorely  puzzled.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  a  cow  is  an  animal, 
and  a  cabbage  is  a  plant :  but  when 
we  descend  to  the  simpler  forms  of 
animal  life,  we  find  them  so  nearly 
allied  to  vegetables  that  our  classifi- 
cation is  troubled.  Still  greater  is 
our  perplexity  when  the  simpler 
actions  are  presented  for  analysis ; 
positive  as  we  may  be  that  some 
actions  have  a  volitional  element,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  mark  out  what  that 
element  is. 

If  the  reader  will  be  a  gentle  and 
a  patient  reader  to  the  length  of  a 
few  pages,  we  will  endeavour  to  illu- 
minate this  dark  subject ;  and  in  so 
doing,  introduce  to  his  notice  the 
very  able  and  suggestive  treatise  in 
which  Mr  Bain  discusses  it,  and 
other  important  topics.  The  volume 
now  before  us  is  entitled  "  The  Emo- 
tions and  the  Will,"  and  with  its  pre- 
decessor, "  The  Senses  and  the  Intel- 
lect," it  forms  a  body  of  psychological 
doctrine,  the  fruit  of  long  meditation, 
and  well  worthy  the  meditation  of 
all  students. 

Mr  Bain  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  Will,  but  to  explain  what  is 
the  nature  of  a  voluntary  action,  and 
how  it  grows  up  from  certain  natural 
germs  in  our  constitution.  He  is 
silent  as  to  involuntary  actions ;  but 
we  may  assume  that  they  are"  impli- 
citly explained  in  the  explanation  of 
volitions.  While  we  believe  that  he 
has  thrown  a  steady  light  on  the 
physiological  and  psychological  pro- 
cesses involved,  the  light  seems  to  us 
occasionally  to  flicker ;  and  therefore, 


before  expounding  his  views,  we  will 
ask  attention  to  a  little  preliminary 
explanation. 

In  popular  language,  those  actions 
are  called  voluntary  over  which  we 
can  exercise  control,  either  in  the 
way  of  restraining  or  prompting 
them.  I  can  move  my  arm,  or  keep 
it  motionless,  if  I  will  to  dp  so.  But 
there  are  other  actions  which  are  be- 
yond control ;  no  effort  of  Will  suf- 
fices to  prompt,  or  to  restrain  them. 
The  heart  beats  without  my  control. 
The  eyelid  winks,  the  wounded  mus- 
cle quivers,  the  stomach  digests, 
involuntarily.  I  can  control  the 
movement  of  my  arm,  unless  a  sharp 
pain  forces  me  to  withdraw  it,  and 
when  I  withdraw  it  under  sudden 
pain,  the  action  is  said  to  be  in- 
voluntary. 

This  is  a  rough  classification  which 
suffices  for  our  daily  needs.  We  want 
a  term  to  mark  a  certain  group,  and 
the  term  voluntary  satisfies  that  want. 
But  the  severer  exigencies  of  Science 
are  not  satisfied  so  easily.  A  rigor- 
ous examination  shows  that  in  most, 
if  not  in  all,  the  so-called  involuntary 
actions  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  this 
very  volitional  element  of  control 
may  find  a  place.  Although  breath- 
ing is  an  involuntary  act,  it  can  be, 
and  often  is,  restrained  or  accelerat- 
ed by  the  will ;  but  the  controlling 
power  soon  comes  to  an  end — we  can- 
not voluntarily  suspend  our  breath- 
ing for  many  seconds,  the  urgency  of 
the  sensation  at  last  bears  down  the 
control.  In  like  manner,  we  can  par- 
tially, but  not  wholly,  restrain  the 
shrinking  and  trembling  which  ac- 
company pain  and  terror.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  partial  influences  of 
control  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
apparatus  involves  some  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  and  these  are,  of  course, 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  but 
that  inasmuch  as  the  apparatus  is 
not  wholly  constituted  by  voluntary 
muscles,  it  is  not  wholly  under  con- 
trol. Yet  this  is  only  a  re-statement 
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of  the  fact  in  different  terms.  The 
muscles  are  styled  voluntary,  because 
they  are  under  control.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  easy  to  prove  that  an  appa- 
ratus of  purely  voluntary  muscles 
will  furnish  an  involuntary  act — an 
act  quite  beyond  all  influence  of  the 
Will.  The  act  of  winking  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  performed  by  voluntary 
muscles,  and  may  be  a  purely  volun- 
tary act — as  when  we  wish  telegra- 
phically to  warn  one  of  our  hearers 
that  we  are  jesting.  Yet  this  act, 
which  is  as  purely  voluntary  as  any 
we  perform,  is  habitually  an  involun- 
tary act ;  the  contact  of  the  air  with 
the  eye  causes  a  loss  of  temperature 
by  evaporation,  and  the  sensation 
caused  by  this  dryness,  urgently  in- 
sisting on  being  remedied,  we  wink. 
Not  only  is  winking  one  of  the  typi- 
cal examples  of  involuntary  action, 
but  we  find  that  it  occurs  in  spite  of 
the  most  obstinate  effort  to  restrain 
it :  no  resolution  on  our  part  not  to 
wink,  will  prevent  our  winking,  after 
a  certain  time,  or  if  a  hand  be  passed 
rapidly  before  the  eye. 

This  example  shows  that  the  par- 
tial control  which  the  will  exercises 
over  what  are  called  involuntary  acts, 
does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
muscles  involved.  The  same  action 
which  is  voluntary  at  one  moment, 
will  be  involuntary  at  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency,  or  intensity, 
of  the  stimulus.  We  laugh  because 
we  are  tickled,  or  because  some  ludi- 
crous image  presents  itself :  both  of 
these  are  involuntary  actions,  al- 
though both  are  capable,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  of  control ;  but  we  may 
also  laugh  because  we  pretend  to  be 
tickled  at  the  great  man's  joke — 
secretly  felt  to  be  a  very  feeble  effort 
of  humour.  We  cough  because  there 
is  a  tickling  in  the  throat ;  and  we 
also  cough  because  we  desire  to  drown 
the  too  buoyant  platitudes  of  a  re- 
morseless orator.  We  yawn  because 
we  are  weary,  and  we  yawn  because 
we  determine  to  set  others  yawning. 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
volitional  element  we  are  in  search 
of,  cannot  lie  in  the  act  itself,  but  in 
something  which  precedes  or  accom- 
panies the  act.  According  to  the 
popular  opinion,  an  act  is  called  vol- 
untary if  the  mind  has  determined 
it  by  a  conscious  conception  of  the 
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object  to  be  attained ;  and  if  we  were 
to  say  that  volition  is  an  action 
determined  by  a  distinct  idea,  we 
should  express  the  current  opinion 
pretty  accurately.  Is  that  opinion 
tenable  ? 

It  is  not  tenable,  because  on  the 
one  hand  actions  may  be  determined 
by  distinct  ideas  and  yet  be  "in- 
voluntary ; "  and  because  on  the 
other  hand  actions  may  be  voluntary, 
yet  not  determined  by  distinct  ideas, 
but  determined  simply  by  sensations. 
Let  a  friend  pass  a  finger  rapidly  be- 
fore your  eye,  and  although  he  has 
solemnly  assured  you  that  he  will 
not  touch  you,  and  you  have  pro- 
found confidence  in  his  word,  yet  no 
effort  of  Will  prevents  your  winking. 
It  is  in  vain  you  resolve  to  be  firm — 
the  eyelid  drops  as  the  finger  ap- 
proaches. This  winking  is  assuredly 
an  involuntary  act,  since  it  is  per- 
formed in  spite  of  the  will ;  yet  it  is 
an  act  determined  by  an  idea,  the 
idea  of  danger ;  and  the  proof  of 
this  is  seen  when  you  approach  a 
finger  to  the  eye  of  an  animal,  or  in- 
fant, in  whom  no  such  idea  of  danger 
is  excited :  it  does  not  wink.  Nor  do 
you  wink  when  you  approach  your 
own  finger  to  your  eye,  because  then 
the  idea  of  danger  is  absent.  We 
have  here  an  action  eminently  con- 
trollable, and  obviously  determined 
by  an  ideal  stimulus,  having  there- 
fore the  two  cardinal  characters  of  a 
voluntary  act,  yet  being  unmistak- 
ably involuntary.  To  reconcile  such 
a  contradiction  we  must  suppose  that 
the  Will  oscillated — one  instant  it 
resolved  that  winking  should  not 
take  place,  and  the  next  instant  re- 
solved that  it  should.  This  explana- 
tion would,  however,  force  the  admis- 
sion that  the  act  of  winking  was  not 
involuntary ;  after  which,  it  would  be 
puzzling  to  say  what  acts  are  invol- 
untary. If  the  will  can  thus  oscillate, 
and  thus  rescind  its  orders,  why  may 
it  not  in  all  the  assumed  cases  of  in- 
voluntary action  be  in  a  state  of 
oscillation  1 

What  is  the  process  of  control  1 
Every  action  is  a  response  to  a  sensi- 
tive stimulus.  Muscles  are  moved 
by  motor-nerves  which  issue  from 
nerve-centres  ;  these  nerve-centres 
are  excited  by  impressions  carried 
there,  either  by  sensory  nerves  going 
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from  a  sensitive  surface,  or  by  impres- 
sions communicated  from  some  other 
centre.  A  stimulus  applied  to  the 
skin  excites  a  sensation,  which  being 
reflected  on  a  muscle  excites  a  con- 
traction. This  is  the  much-talked- 
of  Reflex  Action.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer  all  nerve-actions 
whatever  are  reflex :  when  a  sensa- 
tion plays  upon  a  muscle,  there 
is  reflex  -  action ;  when  a  sensa- 
tion is  reflected  on  a  nerve-centre, 
instead  of  on  a  muscle,  there  is  reflex- 
feeling.  This  secondary,  or  reflex 
sensation,  may  either  play  upon  a 
muscle,  or  upon  some  other  centre, 
and  this  will  excite  an  action.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  same  external  stimulus 
may  issue  in  very  different  actions. 
We  decapitate  a  frog,  and  half  an 
hour  after  prick  or  pinch  its  leg  :  the 
frog  hops,  or  suddenly  draws  up  its 
leg.  We  now  prick,  or  pinch,  an 
uninjured  frog,  in  the  same  way,  and 
we  mostly  (not  always)  observe  that 
its  leg  is  motionless  ;  it  does  not  hop 
away,  it  only  lowers  its  head,  and 
perhaps  closes  its  eyes;  a  second 
pinch  makes  it  hop  away.  In  the 
decapitated  frog,  the  action  was  re- 
flex ;  the  stimulus  transmitted  from 
the  skin  to  the  spinal  chord  was 
directly  answered  by  a  contraction  of 
the  leg.  In  the  uninjured  frog,  the 
stimulus  was  also  transmitted  to  the 
spinal  chord  ;  but  from  thence  it  ran 
upwards  to  the  brain,  exciting  a  re- 
flex-feeling of  alarm ;  but  though 
alarmed,  the  animal  was  not  forced 
into  any  definite  course  of  action  to 
secure  escape ;  and  while  thus  hesi- 
tating, a  second  prick  came,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  sensation  then  caused 
it  to  hop  away.  The  hopping  was 
reflex,  but  it  was  indirectly  so :  it 
was  prompted  by  the  reflex-feeling 
which  in  turn  had  been  excited  by 
the  original  sensation.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  a  dog's  tail  be  pinched  by  a 
stranger,  the  dog  cries  out,  and  turns 
suddenly  round  to  bite  his  tormentor. 
If  the  tormentor  happen  to  be  the 
dog's  master  or  friend,  the  dog  will 
cry  out,  start  away,  or  perhaps  even 
turn  round  to  bite — but  he  will  not 
bite ;  should  he  get  so  far  as  to  seize 
the  hand  with  his  teeth,  he  checks 
himself  in  time.  This  control  is  often 
touchingly  seen  in  removing  a  thorn 
from  a  dog's  foot :  the  pain  causes  a 
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reflex-action,  which  brings  the  dog's 
head  down  upon  the  operator's  hand  ; 
but  instead  of  biting,  the  grateful 
animal  licks  that  hand. 

These  are  cases  of  control.  They 
are  possible  only  because  reflex-feel- 
ings are  excited  ^  one  sensation  being 
rapidly  followed  by  another,  so  that 
before  one  action,  directly  reflex,  can 
occur,  another  action  is  set  going, 
which  interferes  with  it,  controls  it. 
An  examination  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem discloses  a  number  of  centres, 
all  capable  of  independent  action,  yet 
all  connected  with  each  other,  and 
thus  brought  into  some  dependence 
on  each  other ;  it  is  through  this 
dependence  that  control  becomes 
possible.  A  sensation,  instead  of 
issuing  in  the  action  which  usually 
follows  it,  sometimes  issues  in  an- 
other sensation,  this  in  turn  may 
issue  in  a  third  sensation,  instead  of 
in  an  action  ;  just  as,  when  a  row  of 
billiard  balls  is  struck,  the  impetus 
is  transmitted  from  one  ball  to  the 
other,  the  last  in  the  row  flying  off, 
and  all  the  others  remaining  in  their 
original  position.  At  some  point  or 
other,  could  we  follow  its  course,  we 
should  observe  that  the  original 
sensation  issued  in  an  action,  al- 
though, because  the  final  stimulus  to 
this  said  action  is  a  reflex  feeling,  the 
action  itself  is  very  unlike  what 
it  would  have  been  if  directly  re- 
flex. Tickle  the  face  of  a  sleeping 
man,  and  by  a -reflex-action  his  hand 
is  raised  to  rub  the  spot ;  tickle  the 
face  of  that  man  when  awake,  and 
instead  of  this  reflex-action,  there 
will  be  one  of  vocal  remonstrance,  or 
perhaps  one  guiding  a  pillow  in  its 
descent  upon  your  head. 

Inasmuch  as  all  actions  whatever 
are  the  products  of  stimulated  nerve- 
centres,  it  is  obvious  that  all  actions 
are  reflex  —  reflected  from  those 
centres.  It  matters  not  whether  I 
wink  because  a  sensation  of  dryness, 
or  because  an  idea  of  danger,  causes 
the  eyelid  to  close  :  the  act  is  equally 
reflex.  The  nerve-centre  which  sup- 
plies the  eyelid  with  its  nerve  has 
been  stimulated  ;  the  stimuli  may  be 
various,  the  act  is  uniform.  At  one 
time  the  stimulus  is  a  sensation  of 
dryness,  at  another  an  idea  of  danger, 
at  another  the  idea  of  communicating 
by  means  of  a  wink  with  some  one 
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present ;  in  each  case  the  stimulus  is 
reflected  in  a  muscular  contraction. 
Sensations  excite  other  sensations  ; 
ideas  excite  other  ideas  ;  and  one  of 
these  ideas  may  issue  in  an  action  of 
control.  But  the  restraining  power 
is  limited,  and  cannot  resist  a  certain 
degree  of  urgency  in  the  original 
stimulus.  I  can,  for  a  time,  restrain 
the  act  of  winking,  in  spite  of  the 
sensation  of  dryness  ;  but  the  reflex- 
feeling  which  sets  going  this  restrain- 
ing action  will  only  last  a  few  se- 
conds ;  after  which  the  urgency  of 
the  external  stimulus  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  reflex-feeling — the  sensa- 
tion of  dryness  is  more  imperious 
than  the  idea  of  resistance — and  the 
eyelid  drops. 

If  a  knife  be  brought  near  the  arm 
of  a  man  who  has  little  confidence 
in  the  friendly  intentions  of  him 
that  holds  it,  he  will  shrink,  andjthe 
shrinking  will  be  "  involuntary" — in 
spite  of  his  will.  Let  him  have  con- 
fidence, and  he  will  not  shrink,  even 
when  the  knife  touches  his  skin. 
The  idea  of  danger  is  not  excited  in 
the  second  case,  or  if  excited,  is  at 
once  banished  by  another  idea.  Yet 
this  very  man,  who  can  thus  repress 
the  involuntary  shrinking  when  the 
knife  approaches  his  arm,  cannot  re- 
press the  involuntary  winking,  when 
the  same  friend  approaches  a  finger 
to  his  eye.  In  vain  he  prepares  him- 
self to  resist  that  reflex-action ;  in 
vain  he  resolves  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse ;  no  sooner  does  the  finger  ap- 
proach, than  down  flashes  the  eyelid. 
Many  men,  and  most  women,  would 
be  equally  unable  to  resist  shrinking 
on  the  approach  of  a  knife  :  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  idea  of  danger  with 
the  knife,  would  bear  down  any  pre- 
vious resolution  not  to  shrink.  It  is 
from  this  cause  that  timorous  women 
tremble  at  the  approach  of  firearms. 
An  association  is  established  in  their 
minds  which  no  idea  is  powerful 
enough  to  loosen.  You  may  assure 
them  the  gun  is  not  loaded;  "that 
makes  very  little  difference,"  said  a 
naive  old  lady  to  a  friend  of  ours. 
They  tremble,  as  the  child  trembles 
when  he  sees  you  put  on  the  mask. 
These  illustrations  show  that  the 
urgency  of  any  one  idea  may,  like 
the  urgency  of  a  sensation,  bear 
down  the  resistance  offered  by  some 
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other  idea  ;  as  the  previous  illustra- 
tions showed  that  an  idea  could  re- 
strain or  control  the  action  which  a 
sensation  or  idea  would  otherwise 
have  produced.  According  to  the 
doctrines  current,  the  Will  is  said  to 
be  operative  when  an  idea  deter- 
mines an  action  ;  and  yet  all  would 
agree  that  the  winking  which  was 
involuntary  when  the  idea  of  danger 
determined  it,  was  voluntary  when 
the  idea  of  communicating  with  an 
accomplice  in  some  mystification  de- 
termined it. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  al- 
ready that  we  admit  no  real  and 
essential  distinction  between  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  actions.  They  are 
all  voluntary.  They  all  spring  from 
Consciousness.  They  are  all  deter- 
mined by  feeling.  It  is  convenient, 
for  common  purposes,  to  designate 
some  actions  as  voluntary ;  but  this 
is  merely  a  convenience  ;  no  psycho- 
logical, nor  physiological,  insight  is 
gained  by  it ;  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
cess discloses  no  element  in  a  volun- 
tary action,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  an  involuntary  action.  In  ordi- 
nary language  it  is  convenient  to 
mark  a  distinction  between  my  rais-  ' 
ing  my  arm  because  I  will  to  raise  it 
for  some  definite  purpose,  and  my 
raising  it  because  a  bee  has  stung 
me  ;  it  is  convenient  to  say  "  I  will 
to  write  this  letter,"  and  "  this  letter 
is  written  against  my  will — I  have 
no  will  in  the  matter."  But  Science 
is  more  exacting  when  it  aims  at 
being  exact ;  and  the  philosopher, 
analysing  these  complex  actions,  will 
find  no  element  answering  to  the 
"  will,"  in  one,  which  is  absent  from 
the  other  :  he  will  find  this  only,  that 
in  each  case  certain  muscular  groups 
have  been  set  in  action  by  certain 
sensational  or  ideational  stimuli. 

It  is  a  very  general  mistake  to 
suppose  that  every  act  of  volition 
implies  a  distinct  idea  of  its  object. 
Unless  such  an  intellectual  element 
be  present,  guiding  the  movement, 
the  voluntary  character  is  said  to  be 
wanting.  But  we  agree  with  the  emi- 
nent physiologist,  JohannVon  Mu'ller, 
that  "  the  ultimate  source  of  volun- 
tary motion  cannot  depend  on  any 
conscious  conception  of  its  object ; 
for  voluntary  motions  are  performed 
by  the  foetus  before  any  object  can 
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occur  to  the  mind— before  any  idea 
can  possibly  be  conceived  of  what 
the  voluntary  motion  effects.  .  .  . 
The  foetus  moves  its  limbs  at  first, 
not  for  the  attainment  of  any  object, 
but  solely  because  it  can  move  them. 
Since,  however,  on  this  supposition 
there  can  be  no  particular  reason  for 
the  movement  of  any  one  part,  and 
the  foetus  would  have  equal  cause  to 
move  all  its  muscles  at  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  something  which 
determines  this,  or  that,  voluntary 
motion  to  be  performed.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  changes  of  position 
which  are  produced  by  given  move- 
ments, is  gained  gradually  and  only 
by  means  of  the  movements  them- 
selves. .  .  .  The  voluntary  excita- 
tion of  the  origins  of  the  nervous 
fibres,  without  objects  in  view,  gives 
rise  to  motions,  changes  of  posture, 
and  consequent  sensations.  Thus  a 
connection  is  established  in  the  yet 
void  mind  between  certain  sensations 
and  certain  motions.  When  subse- 
quently a  sensation  is  excited  from 
without,  in  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
the  mind  will  be  already  aware  that 
the  voluntary  motion,  which  is  in 
consequence  executed,  will  manifest 
itself  in  the  limb  which  was  the  seat 
of  sensation  ;  the  foetus  in  utero  will 
move  the  limb  that  is  pressed  upon, 
and  not  all  the  limbs  simultaneously. 
The  voluntary  movements  of  animals 
must  be  developed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  bird  which  begins  to  sing 
is  necessitated  by  an  instinct  to  in- 
cite the  nerves  of  its  laryngeal  mus- 
cles to  action ;  tones  are  thus  pro- 
duced. By  the  repetition  of  this  blin  d 
exertion  of  volition,  the  bird  at  length 
learns  to  connect  the  kind  of  cause 
with  the  character  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced. The  instinct  of  this  dream- 
like and  involuntary-acting  impulse 
in  the  sensorium  has  some  share  in 
the  production  of  certain  movements 
in  the  human  infant,  which  are  in 
themselves  voluntary.  In  the  sen- 
sorium of  the  newly-born  child  there 
is  a  necessitating  impulse  to  the 
motions  of  sucking  ;  but  the  different 
parts  of  the  act  of  sucking  are  them- 
selves voluntary  movements."  * 
In  this  passage,  Miiller  calls  cer- 
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tain  actions  voluntary  which  writers 
usually  consider  to  be  reflex  (involun- 
tary), and  reflex-actions  with  them 
mean  actions  without  sensation ; 
but  as  Mr  Bain  in  his  former  volume 
remarks,  "  it  may  be  by  a  reflex- 
action  that  a  child  commences  to 
suck  when  the  nipple  is  put  between 
its  lips  ;  but  the  continuing  to  suck 
so  long  as  the  sensation  of  hunger  is 
felt,  and  the  ceasing  when  that  sen- 
sation ceases,  are  truly  volitional  acts. 
All  through  animal  life,  down  to  the 
very  lowest  sentient  being,  this  pro- 
perty of  consciousness  is  exhibited, 
and  operates  as  the  instrument  for 

¥  aiding  and  supporting  existence. 
o  whatever  lengths  the  purely  re- 
flex instincts,  or  the  movements  di- 
vorced from  consciousness,  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  inferior  tribes,  I 
can  with  difficulty  admit  the  total 
absence  of  feeling  in  any  being  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  an  animal ; 
and  with  this  feeling  I  am  obliged 
also  to  include  this  property,  which 
links  the  state  of  feeling  with  the  state 
of  present  movement."^  It  is  this  link 
pf  feeling  with  action,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Miiller,  constitutes  Volition. 
Mr  Bain  has  developed  this  idea  with 
remarkable  skill  in  the  volume  now 
under  notice;  and  has  furnished 
more  suggestive  and  instructive  con- 
tributions than  any  psychologist  we 
are  acquainted  with,  to  the  difficult 
and  still  unsolved  problems  of  the 
Will. 

Mr  Bain  never  alludes  to  the  Will 
as  an  independent  Entity,  not  even 
as  a  separate  Faculty.  He  treats  it 
as  the  generalised  expression  of  our 
power  to  perform  voluntary  actions ; 
and  voluntary  actions  he  distin- 
guishes from  those  which  are  in- 
voluntary, by  their  connection  with 
certain  sensations  :  whenever  a  link 
is  established  between  a  sensation 
and  one  particular  action,  that  action 
is  voluntary.  He  points  to  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  a  sensation  of 
pain  excites  the  active  organs.  An 
animal  in  pain  struggles  till  it  has 
escaped,  or  thrown  its  body  into 
such  a  posture  that  the  pain  ceases. 
These  wri things,  excited  by  pain,  are 
involuntary;  and  they  are  so  because 


*  MULLER  :  Physiology,  by  Baly,  ii.  835. 

t  BAIN  :  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  p.  296. 
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beyond  definite  control,  beyond  the 
guidance  of  any  one  feeling  ;  they 
belong  to  what  Mr  Bain  calls  the 
"diffusive  wave  of  emotion ;"  whereas 
voluntary  actions  are  isolated,  and 
directed  to  a  particular  end.  In 
the  course  of  its  struggles,  the  animal 
accidentally  makes  one  movement 
which  is  followed  by  an  alleviation 
or  cessation  of  the  pain  ;  this  makes 
it  discontinue  all  the  other  move- 
ments, and  continue  that  which  alle- 
viates. If  any  of  the  other  move- 
ments are  set  going,  the  pain  recurs, 
and  warns  the  animal  to  cease.  The 
continuance  of  an  alleviating  move- 
ment, Mr  Bain  regards  as  the  voli- 
tional element. 

"  We  must  in  the  first  instance  clearly 
and  broadly  separate  the  diffusive  wave, 
accompanying  all  emotions  as  their  ne- 
cessary embodiment,  from  the  active  in- 
fluence now  under  discussion.  This  is 
the  more  necessary  as  the  two  classes  of 
movements  are  very  apt  to  coexist.  A 
blow  with  a  whip,  inflicted  on  a  sentient 
creature,  produces,  as  a  part  of  the  emo- 
tinal  effect,  strictly  so  called,  a  general 
convulsive  start,  grimace,  and  howl ;  it 
also  produces,  in  the  case  of  the  mature 
animal,  an  exertion  in  some  definite  course 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  infliction. 
The  first  effect  is  entirely  untaught,  pri- 
mitive, instinctive  ;  being  intimately  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  feeling  in 
the  very  nature  of  it.  The  other  effect 
is  based  likewise  on  an  original  property, 
but  brought  into  the  shape  that  we  usu- 
ally find  it  in,  after  some  experience  and 
considerable  struggles.  The  element 
just  mentioned,  of  aim  or  purpose,  in  no 
sense  belongs  to  the  movements  of  the 
diffused  wave,  or  those  constituting  the 
manifestation  or  expression  of  the  men- 
tal state.  The  ecstatic  shout  of  hilarious 
excitement,  the  wri things  of  pain,  are 
energetic  movements,  but  they  belong 
neither  to  the  class  of  central  sponta- 
neity above  described,  nor  to  the  volun- 
tary class  now  under  consideration." 

When  a  very  young  infant  is  in 
pain  it  struggles  and  squalls.  That 
is  all  it  can  do  ;  it  does  that  lustily. 
Mr  Bain  considers  it  due  to  the  dif- 
fused wave  of  emotion.  Suppose  the 
cause  of  the  pain  to  be  a  needle 
pricking  its  foot ;  the  child  will  make 
no  effort  to  remove  that  needle,  be- 
cause the  link  between  such  a  pain 
and  such  an  action  has  not  yet  been 
established,  and  this  voluntary  ef- 
fort cannot  be  made.  Before  it 
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can  make  such  an  effort  it  must  have 
learned  to  localise  its  sensations. 
Every  surgeon  knows  that  the 
young  infant  may  be  allowed  to 
have  his  hands  free,  when  operated 
on,  because  it  cannot  with  its  hands 
interfere  with  the  knife,  not  as  yet 
knowing  where  the  seat  of  pain  is. 
When,  later  on,  it  has  learned  to  lo- 
calise its  sensations,  it  may  learn 
what  actions  alleviate  them.  A  baby 
in  discomfort  from  some  itching  of 
the  nose  is  at  first  simply  restless  ; 
it  learns  to  rub  that  nose  with  its 
little  fist,  only  after  much  experience 
of  rubbings. 

Let  us  pause  here,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  Mr  Bain's  views,  to  notice  a 
point  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Will,  as  understood  by  two  different 
schools.  Those  who  hold  that  the 
Will  is  not  simply  the  generalised  ex- 
pression of  all  voluntary  actions,  but 
exists  independently  of  these,  though 
manifested  by  them,  may  consider 
that  the  helpless  infant  has  the  same 
Will  as  the  older  infant  who  can  per- 
form certain  voluntary  actions  ;  but 
although  he  has  the  Will— and  it  is 
by  this  that  he  makes  those  incohe- 
rent efforts  to  free  himself  from  the 
pain — he  has  not  yet  learned  what 
actions  will  relieve  him.  There  is 
no  logical  objection  to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  but  there  is  the  very  fatal  ob- 
jection, that  if  the  struggles  and 
squalls  of  an  infant  are  true  volun- 
tary actions  (i.e.  prompted  by  the 
Will),  there  can  be  no  actions  that  are 
involuntary  :  a  conclusion  we  accept, 
but  one  energetically  repudiated  by 
the  doctrine  now  in  question.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  hold  that  the 
Will  simply  means  the  power  of  per- 
forming voluntary  actions,  will  deny 
that  the  infant  has  any  Will  until 
that  power  has  been  developed  in 
him ;  and  how  it  is  developed  Mr 
Bain  endeavours  to  expound.  Let  us 
follow  him  in  this  endeavour. 

He  takes  for  his  basis  the  primary 
fact  that  when  pain  coexists  with 
an  accidental  alleviating  movement, 
or  when  pleasure  coexists  with  a 
pleasure-sustaining  movement,  such 
movements  become  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  respective  feelings 
which  occur  in  their  company.  It 
is  a  primordial  law  that  we  shrink 
from  pain  and  cling  to  pleasure ;  as 
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long  as  the  pain  is  unalleviated,  move- 
ments are  kept  up  ;  as  soon  as  one 
particular  movement  brings  cessation 
of  pain,  that  movement  is  kept  up. 
An  infant  lying  in  bed  has  the  painful 
sensation  of  chilliness.  This  feeling 
produces  the  usual  emotional  display, 
namely,  movement,  perhaps  cries  and 
tears.  In  the  course  of  a  variety 
of  spontaneous  movements  of  arms 
and  legs,  there  occurs  an  action  that 
brings  the  child  in  contact  with  the 
nurse  lying  beside  it  ;  instantly 
warmth  is  felt,  and  this  alleviation 
of  painful  feeling  becomes  immedi- 
ately the  stimulus  to  sustain  the 
movement  going  on  that  moment. 
That  movement,  when  discovered,  is 
kept  up,  in  preference  to  the  others. 
In  this  way  the  child  learns  to  con- 
nect certain  sensations  with  certain 
movements,  and  at  a  year  old  will 
draw  close  to  its  nurse  whenever 
the  sensation  of  cold  comes  on,  even 
during  sleep.  "It  is  an  original 
property  of  our  feelings  to  prompt 
the  active  system  one  way  or  another, 
but  there  is  no  original  connection 
between  the  several  feelings  and  the 
actions  that  are  relevant  to  each  par- 
ticular case.  To  arrive  at  this  goal, 
we  need  all  the  resourses  of  sponta- 
neity, trial  and  error,  and  the  adhe- 
sive growth  of  the  proper  couples, 
when  they  can  once  be  got  together. 
The  first  steps  of  our  volitional  edu- 
cation are  a  jumble  of  spluttering, 
stumbling,  and  all  but  despairing 
hopelessness.  Instead  of  a  clear 
curriculum,  we  have  to  wait  upon  the 
accidents,  and  improve  them  when 
they  come." 

No  one  will  withhold  his  assent 
from  the  proposition  that  a  pain  in- 
creasing in  company  with  any  move- 
ment must  tend  to  cause  the  arrest 
of  that  movement ;  or  that  pleasure 
increasing  in  company  with  a  move- 
ment must  tend  to  cause  the  continu- 
ance of  that  movement. 

"  The  spontaneous  action  that  brings 
a  limb  into  a  painful  contact,  as  when 
the  child  kicks  its  foot  upon  a  pin  in  its 
dress,  is  undoubtedly  from  the  earliest 
moment  of  mental  life  arrested.  With- 
out this  I  see  no  possible  commencement 
of  voluntary  power.  So  a  movement 
that  mitigates  a  pain  already  in  opera- 
tion is  maintained,  as  long  as  the  crea- 
ture is  conscious  of  diminished  suifering. 
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In  this  way,  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers 
work  for  abating  sharp  agony,  provided 
only  the  right  member  has  found  its  way 
into  action.  No  provision,  as  I  have 
often  said,  exists  at  the  dawn  of  life  for 
getting  the  right  member  into  play.  The 
infant  being  must  go  through  many  a 
cycle  of  annoyance,  because,  among  nu- 
merous stimulants  to  action  that  have 
occurred,  the  right  one  has  been  omitted. 
But  the  true  impetus  once  arising,  the 
mind  is  alive  to  the  coincidence  of  this 
with  decreasing  or  vanished  pain  ;  just 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  suppose 
it  alive  to  the  coincidence  of  some  other 
movement  with  an  aggravation  of  the 
evil.  The  greater  the  pain,  the  more 
strongly  is  the  alleviating  movement 
sustained  when  once  under  way.  For 
the  next  stage  of  the  process,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  connection  between  the 
pain  and  the  special  action,  we  must  fall 
back  upon  the  foundation  of  all  our  ac- 
quisitions, namely,  the  force  of  contigu- 
ous association.  The  concurrence  of  a 
particular  sensation,  as  a  prick  in  the 
arm,  with  that  retracting  movement 
which  rids  us  of  the  pain,  leads  to  the 
rise  of  an  adhesive  bond  between  the 
two,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions 
have  occurred.  We  cannot  say  how 
many  instances  of  chance  conjunction 
are  requisite  to  generate  an  association 
so  strong  as  to  take  away  the  uncertain- 
ties attending  the  spontaneous  discharge ; 
all  the  circumstances  governing  the  ra- 
pidity of  contiguous  adhesion  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this 
case.  The  excitement  of  strong  pain  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  strong  pleasure  on 
the  other,  is  a  favourable  moment  for 
the  growth  of  an  association :  and  pro- 
bably not  a  great  number  of  those  occa- 
sions would  be  necessary  to  convert  au 
inchoate  into  a  full-formed  volition.  Full- 
formed,  I  say,  because  when  the  sup- 
posed pain  can  bring  into  play  the  pro- 
per movement,  in  the  absence  of  all 
spontaneous  tendency,  we  have  a  case  of 
voluntary  power  complete  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  living  being.  The  ex- 
ample that  I  am  now  discussing,  namely, 
the  retractation  of  any  part  of  the  body 
from  a  painful  contact,  implies  a  very 
numerous  set  of  coincidences  between 
local  pains  and  local  movements.  For 
all  contacts  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
there  must  be  an  association  with  the 
muscles  of  flexion  ;  for  the  palm,  the 
extensor  muscles  must  be  affected.  For 
the  outside  of  the  arm,  the  tendency  to 
draw  it  towards  the  side  has  to  be 
prompted.  And  so  in  like  manner  for 
every  part  of  the  body,  under  an  irri- 
tating smart,  there  must  be  a  formed 
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connection  between  painful  sensation 
arising  in  the  locality  and  the  corre- 
sponding movements  of  retractation.  This 
is  one  department  of  voluntary  acquisi- 
tion, and  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
couples  of  individual  sensations  and  in- 
dividual movements,  joined  by  associa- 
tion, after  being  commenced  by  sponta- 
neity. For  the  class  of  acute  pains  sup- 
posed the  acquirement  is  perfect,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  case.  It  is  not  so  with  many  of 
those  muscular  pains,  which  we  are  pro- 
fessedly considering  at  present,  although 
in  the  foregoing  illustration  we  have  de- 
parted from  them,  and  somewhat  anti- 
cipated the  subject  of  sensation  at  large. 
The  cramps  of  the  limbs  do  not  ordin- 
arily suggest  the  alleviating  action.  Ow- 
ing partly  to  the  rarity  of  the  feeling, 
•we  have  not  usually  a  full-formed  voli- 
tion which  enables  the  state  of  suffering 
to  induce  the  alleviating  action,  and  con- 
sequently we  are  thrown  upon  the  pri- 
mitive course  of  trial  and  error.  This 
instance  shows,  by  contrast  with  the  pre- 
ceding, how  truly  our  voluntary  powers 
result  from  education.  An  established 
link  between  a  cramp  in  the  ball  of  the 
leg,  and  the  proper  actions  for  doing 
away  with  the  agony,  is  quite  as  great  a 
desideratum  as  drawing  up  the  foot 
when  the  toe  is  pinched  or  scalded  ;  yet 
110  such  link  exists,  until  a  melancholy 
experience  has  initiated  and  matured  it. 
The  connection  in  the  other  case  is  so 
well  formed  from  early  years,  that  al- 
most everybody  looks  upon  it  as  an  in- 
stinct, yet  why  should  there  be  an  in- 
stinct for  the  lighter  forms  of  pain,  and 
none  for  the  severest  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  the  good  education  in  the  one  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  our  being  more  favour- 
ably situated  for  making  the  acquisi- 
tion." 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  voluntary 
actions  under  the  guidance  of  sensa- 
tions only  ;  let  us  now  observe  the 
ideal  element.  A  child  is  seated  at 
table  with  us.  He  places  his  hand 
upon  the  bright  teapot,  and  the  pain 
of  the  burn  makes  him  withdraw  his 
hand  ;  again  the  brightness  attracts 
his  curious  fingers,  and  again  the 
pain  makes  him  desist.  After  a  cer- 
tain number  of  trials  the  idea  of  the 
pain  is  so  associated  with  that  of  the 
teapot,  that  the  child  no  longer  burns 
himself.  But  he  has  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  biscuit-plate,  and  finds  this 
action  rewarded  with  a  biscuit  in- 
stead of  a  burn.  On  repeating  it  he 
is  scolded,  or  slapped,  or  put  into 
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the  corner — made  to  suffer  pain  j  and 
if  this  pain  be  always  inflicted  when 
he  acts  thus,  he  will  soon  learn  to 
restrain  those  forays  upon  the  bis- 
cuits. This  link  which  is  established 
between  an  action  and  a  pain,  is  an 
ideal  link,  and  finds  its  place  in 
memory ;  it  is  nearly  as  firm  as  a 
sensational  link.  The  supposition, 
however,  that  this  ideal  link  makes 
the  action  voluntary,  as  distinguished 
from  an  action  which  is  guided  by  a 
sensational  link,  will  not  withstand 
criticism. 

At  first  our  actions  are  guided  by 
sensations ;  then  by  the  ideal  repre- 
sentatives of  those  sensations. 

"Instead  of  an  actual  movement  seen, 
we  have  for  the  guiding  antecedent  a 
movement  conceived,  or  in  idea.  The 
association  now  passes  to  those  ideal 
notions  that  we  are  able  to  form  of  our 
various  actions,  and  connects  them  with 
the  actions  themselves.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  is  a  determining  motive,  put- 
ting the  action  in  request.  Some  plea- 
sure or  pain,  near  or  remote,  is  essential 
to  every  volitional  effort,  or  every  change 
from  quiescence  to  movement,  or  from 
one  movement  to  another.  We  feel,  for 
example,  a  painful  state  of  the  digestive 
system,  with  the  consequent  volitional 
urgency  to  allay  it ;  experience,  direc- 
tion, and  imitation,  have  connected  in 
our  minds  all  the  intermediate  steps, 
and  so  the  train  of  movements  is  set  on. 
On  the  table  before  us  we  see  a  glass  of 
liquid  ;  the  infant  never  so  thirsty  could 
not  make  the  movement  for  bringing  it 
to  the  mouth.  But  in  the  maturity  of 
the  will,  a  liuk  is  formed  between  the 
appreciated  distance  and  direction  of  the 
glass,  and  the  movement  of  the  arm  up 
to  that  point ;  and  under  the  stimulus 
of  pain,  or  of  expected  pleasure,  the 
movement  is  executed." 

It  often  happens  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  "  an  interval  of  suspense  be- 
tween the  moment  of  painful  urgency 
and  the  moment  of  appeasing  action;" 
because  the  reflex-feelings  are  many, 
and  these  cross  and  recross  each 
other,  so  that  no  one  of  them  issues 
in  action.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  frog  to  which  we  previously  ad- 
verted ;  instead  of  hopping  away 
when  pinched,  it  cowered  and  seemed 
hesitating  as  to  its  escape.  And  this 
leads  us  to  consider  how  thoughts, 
no  less  than  actions,  can  be  con- 
trolled ;  how  the  mind  has  power 
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over  its  actions,  no  less  than  over  the 
actions  of  the  body.  The  fact  that 
we  can,  in  some  degree,  control  the 
thoughts,  is  indisputable;  how  we  do 
so  ia  not  so  clear.  Mr  Bain,  if  we 
do  not  misunderstand  him,  has  been 
led  into  some  confusion  on  this  point, 
by  his  error  of  limiting  the  Will  to 
the  region  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

"  As  we  can  under  an  adequate  motive 
observe  one  point  in  the  scene  before 
us,  and  neglect  everything  else  ;  as  we 
can  single  out  one  sound  and  be  deaf  to 
the  general  hum ; — as  we  can  apply  our- 
selves to  the  appreciation  of  one  flavour 
in  the  midst  of  many,  or  be  aware  of  a 
pressure  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body 
to  the  neglect  of  the  rest ;  so  in  mental 
attention  we  can  fix  one  idea  firmly  in 
the  view,  while  others  are  coming  and 
going  unheeded.  On  the  supposition, 
that  the  influence  of  the  will  is  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
and  parts  in  alliance  therewith,  some- 
thing needs  to  be  said  in  explanation  of 
this  apparent  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
is  not  obvious  at  first  sight  that  the  re- 
tention of  an  idea  in  the  mind  is  operated 
by  voluntary  muscles.  Which  moving 
organ  is  put  in  force  when  I  am  cogitat- 
ing on  a  circle,  or  keeping  my  attention 
wedded  to  my  recollection  of  St  Paul's  1 
There  can  be  no  answer  given  to  this, 
unless  on  the  assumption  that  the  men- 
tal, or  revived,  image  occupies  the  same 
place  in  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
system,  as  the  original  sensation  did  :  a 
position  'supported  by  a  number  of  rea- 
sons adduced  in  my  former  volume, 
which  need  not  be  repeated.  I  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  muscular  element 
in  our  sensations,  especially  of  the  higher 
senses,  touch,  hearing,  and  sight ;  this 
element  must  somehow  or  other  have  n 
place  in  the  after  remembrance  or  idea  ; 
otherwise,  the  ideal  and  the  actual  would 
be  much  more  different  than  we  find 
them.  The  ideal  circle  is  a  restoration 
of  those  currents  that  would  prompt  the 
sweep  of  the  eye  round  a  real  circle ;  the 
difference  lies  in  the  last  stage,  or  in  the 
stopping  short  of  the  actual  movement 
performed  by  the  organ.  I  know  of  no 
other  distinction  between  the  remem- 
bered and  the  original,  except  this  stop- 
page or  shortcoming  of  the  current  of 
nervous  power,  which  is  no  doubt  an 
important  one  in  several  respects,  but 
still  permitting  the  power  of  voluntary 
control." 

This  explanation  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  principle  which  Mr 
Bain  has  so  well  illustrated  respect- 
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ing  the  guidance  of  our  actions,  is 
surely  ample  to  explain  the  guidance 
of  our  thoughts.  The  power  of  keep- 
ing up  one  train  of  thought,  is  ana- 


_  DUS  to  that  of  keeping  up  one 
course  of  muscular  action.  We  cling 
to  certain  ideas  because  they  are 
pleasant,  or  interest  us,  or  because 
some  remote  pain  or  pleasure  stimu- 
lates us ;  and  we  repress  all  other 
thoughts  as  they  arise,  just  as  we 
should  repress  movements  which  dis- 
turbed a  pleasurable  sensation.  It 
is  notorious  that  we  cannot  call  up 
any  one  idea  at  will ;  but  having 
once  got  hold  of  the  idea,  we  can 
keep  it  before  the  mind.  What  Mr 
Bain  has  said  when  treating  of  the 
intellectual  process  named  by  him 
"  constructive  association,"  seems  to 
us  the  true  explanation  of  all  com- 
mand over  the  thought : — 

"  When  Watt  invented  his  '  parallel 
motion '  for  the  steam-engine,  his  intel- 
lect and  observation  were  kept  at  work, 
going  out  in  all  directions  for  the  chance 
of  some  suitable  combination  rising  to 
view ;  his  sense  of  the  precise  thing  to 
be  done  was  the  constant  touchstone  of 
every  contrivance  occurring  to  him,  and 
all  the  successive  suggestions  were  ar- 
rested, or  repelled,  as  they  came  near 
to,  or  disagreed  with,  this  touchstone. 
The  attraction  and  repulsion  were  purely 
volitional  effects ;  they  were  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  very  same  energy  that, 
in  his  babyhood,  made  him  keep  his 
mouth  to  his  mother's  breast  while 
he  felt  hunger  unappeased,  and  with- 
draw it  when  satisfied,  or  that  made 
him  roll  a  sugary  morsel  in  his  mouth, 
and  let  drop  or  violently  eject  what  was 
bitter  or  nauseous.  The  promptitude 
that  we  display  in  setting  aside  or  ig- 
noring what  is  seen  not  to  answer  our 
present  wants,  is  volition,  pure,  peren- 
nial, and  unmodified ;  the  power  seen  in 
our  infant  struggles  for  nourishment 
and  warmth,  or  the  riddance  of  acute 
pain,  and  presiding  over  the  last  endea- 
vours to  ease  the  agonies  of  suffering. 
No  formal  resolution  of  the  mind,  adopted 
after  consideration  or  debate,  no  special 
intervention  of  the  '  ego,'  or  the  person- 
ality, is  essential  to  this  putting  forth  of 
the  energy  of  retaining  on  the  one  hand, 
or  repudiating  on  the  other,  what  is  felt 
to  be  clearly  suitable,  or  clearly  unsuit- 
able, to  the  feelings  or  aims  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  inventor  sees  the  incongruity 
of  a  proposal,  and  forthwith  it  vanishes 
from  his  view.  There  may  be  extraneous 
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considerations  happening  to  keep  it  up 
in  spite  of  the  volitional  stroke  of  repu- 
diation, but  the  genuine  tendency  of  the 
mind  is  to  withdraw  all  further  consi- 
deration, on  the  mere  motive  of  un- 
suitability ;  while  some  other  scheme  of 
an  opposite  nature  is,  by  the  same  in- 
stinct, embraced  and  held  fast.  In  all 
these  new  constructions,  be  they  me- 
chanical, verbal,  scientific,  practical,  or 
sesthetical,  the  outgoings  of  the  mind 
are  necessarily  at  random  ;  the  end 
alone  is  the  thing  that  is  clear  to  the 
view,  and  with  that  there  is  a  perception 
of  the  fitness  of  every  passing  suggestion. 
The  volitional  energy  keeps  up  the  at- 
tention, or  the  active  search,  and  the 
moment  that  anything  in  point  rises 
before  the  mind,  springs  upon  that  like 
a  wild  beast  on  its  prey." 

We  have  now  laid  before  the  reader 
the  cardinal  positions  of  Mr  Bain's 
theory  of  the  Will,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  voluntary  action.  It  differs,  as  is 
evident,  from  current  theories;  but 
a  careful  study  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  will  convince 
the  reader  that,  if  not  the  whole  truth, 
it  is  no  inconsiderable  step  towards 
a  true  explanation.  We  have  not 
urged  the  objections  which  might  be 
urged  against  some  of  his  views,  be- 
cause we  wished  our  limited  space 
to  be  occupied  with  exposition  rather 
than  criticism  ;  but  our  reticence 
must  not  be  construed  into  acqui- 
escence. There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, which  we  desire  to  notice,  in 
order  that  some  curious  physiolo- 
gical facts  may  be  laid  before  the 
reader. 

Nowhere  has  Mr  Bain  expressed 
himself  categorically  respecting  the 
difference  between  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary actions ;  but  he  assumes 
the  difference,  and,  implicitly  at 
least,  he  makes  it  depend  on  the 
establishment  of  the  link  of  feeling. 
"  Voluntary  actions,"  he  says,  in  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  definition  we 
can  recall,  "are  distinguished  from 
reflex  and  spontaneous  activity  by 
the  directive  intervention  of  a  feeling 
in  their  production."  In  denying 
the  intervention  of  sensation  in  re- 
flex-actions, he  only  follows  estab- 
lished theories ;  but  unless  he  sepa- 
rates the  involuntary  from  reflex 
and  spontaneous  actions,  he  falls 
into  manifest  contradiction  with  his 
principles  in  making  the  inter- 
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vention  of  feeling  the  mark   of  a 
voluntary  act.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary  actions  are  reflex,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  stimulus  given  to 
their  centres,  that  stimulus  being  sen- 
sational or  ideational.     Nor  is  this 
all :  they  are  both  capable  of  being 
brought  under  control— that  is  to 
say,  of  being  restrained  or  originated 
by  the  influence  of  some  other  centre. 
That  we  do  not  habitually  control 
(that  is,  interfere  with)  the  action  of 
the  heart,  the  contraction  of  the  iris, 
or  the  activity  of  a  gland,  is  true ; 
it  is  on  this  account  that  such  ac- 
tions are  called  involuntary;  they 
obey  the  immediate  stimulus.     But 
it  is  an  error  to  assert,  as  all  physio- 
logists and  psychologists  persist  in 
asserting,  that  these  actions  cannot 
be  controlled,  that  they  are   alto- 
gether beyond    the  interference  of 
ofher  centres,  and  cannot  by  any 
effort  of  ours  be  modified.    It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  these  actions  are 
essentially  distinguished   from    the 
voluntary  movement  of  the  hands. 
We  have  acquired  a  power  of  definite 
direction  in  the  movements  of  the 
hands,  which  renders  them  obedient 
to  our  will ;  but  this  acquisition  has 
been  of  slow  laborious  growth.    If 
we  were  asked  to  use  our  toes  as  we 
use  our  fingers — to  grasp,  paint,  sew, 
or  write  with  them,  we  should  find 
it  not  less  impossible  to  control  the 
movements  of  the  toes  in  these  direc- 
tions, than  to  contract  the  iris,  or 
cause  a  burst  of  perspiration  to  break 
forth.     Certain  movements   of  the 
toes  are  possible  to  us;  but  unless 
the  loss  of  our  fingers  has  made  it 
necessary  that  we  should  use  our 
toes  in  complicated  and  slowly  ac- 
quired movements,  we  can  do  no 
more  with  them  than  the  young  in- 
fant can  do  with  his  fingers.    Yet 
men  and  women  have  written,  sewed, 
and  painted  with  their  toes.     All 
that  is  required  is  that  certain  links 
should  be  established  between  sensa- 
tions and  movements ;  by  continual 
practice  these  links  are  established  ; 
and  what  is  impossible  to  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  becomes  easy  to  the 
individual  who    has  acquired    this 
power.     This  same  power  can  be 
acquired  over  what  are  called  the 
organic  actions;  although  the  habi- 
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tual  needs  of  life  do  not  tend  towards 
such  acquisition,  and  without  some 
strong  current  setting  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  some  peculiarity  of  organisa- 
tion rendering  it  easy,  it  is  not  ac- 
quired. In  ordinary  experience  the 
number  of  those  who  can  write  with 
their  toes  is  extremely  rare,  the  ur- 
gent necessity  which  would  create 
such  a  power  being  rare ;  and  rare 
also  are  the  examples  of  those  who 
have  any  control  over  the  movement 
of  the  iris,  or  the  action  of  a  gland ; 
but  both  rarities  exist. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  choose  a 
more  striking  example  of  reflex  action 
than  the  contraction  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye  under  the  stimulus  of  light ;  and 
to  ordinary  men,  having  no  link 
established  which  would  guide  them, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  close  the 
iris  by  any  effort  of  their  own.  It 
would  be  not  less  impossible  to  the 
hungry  child  to  get  on  the  chair  and 
reach  the  food  on  the  table,  until 
that  child  had  learned  how  to  do  so. 
Yet  there  are  men  who  have  learned 
how  to  contract  the  iris.  The  cele- 
brated Fontana  had  this  power, 
which  is  possessed  also  by  a  medical 
man  now  living  at  Glasgow  —  Mr 
Paxton — a  fact  stated  on  the  autho- 
rity of  no  less  a  person  than  Dr 
Allen  Thomson.*  Mr  Paxton  can 
contract  or  expand  the  iris  at  will, 
without  changing  the  position  of  his 
eye,  and  without  an  effort  of  adapta- 
tion to  distance. 

To  move  the  ears  is  impossible  to 
most  men.  Yet  some  do  it  with  ease, 
and  all  can  learn  to  do  it.  Some 
men  have  learned  to  "ruminate" 
their  food  ;  others  to  vomit  with 
ease  ;  and  some  are  said  to  have  the 
power  of  perspiring  at  will.t  That 
many  glands  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  Will — in  other  words,  that  we 
can  stimulate  them  to  secretion  by  a 
mere  ideal  stimulus  —  is  too  well 
known  to  need  instance  here.  Even 
the  beating  of  the  heart  can  be 
arrested.  The  heart  has  its  own  ner- 
vous system.  The  minute  ganglia  im- 
bedded in  its  substance  regulate  its 
rhythmic  movements  ;  and  long  after 
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death  the  heart  is  seen  to  beat.  But 
although  thus  independent,  it  is  also 
dependent :  its  nervous  system  is  in 
connection  with  the  spinal  chord  and 
brain  ;  and  influences  from  these  will 
act  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  that  emotions 
agitate  the  heart ;  the  disturbance  of 
its  movements  comes  from  the  inter- 
ference of  brain  or  chord.  Now,  if 
once  we  recognise  a  channel  of  sen- 
sation, we  recognise  a  possible  source 
of  control ;  and  if  the  daily  needs  of 
life  were  such  that  to  fulfil  some 
purpose  the  action  of  the  heart  re- 
quired control,  we  should  learn  to 
control  it.  Some  men  have,  without 
such  needs,  learned  how  to  control 
it.  The  eminent  physiologist,  E.  F. 
Weber  of  Leipzig,  found  that  he 
could  completely  check  the  beating 
of  his  heart.  By  suspending  his 
breath,  and  violently  contracting  his 
chest,  he  could  retard  the  pulsations ; 
and  after  three  or  five  beats,  unac- 
companied by  any  of  the  usual 
sounds,  it  was  completely  still.  On 
one  occasion  he  carried  the  experi- 
ment too  far,  and  fell  into  a  syncope. 
Cheyne,  in  the  last  century,  recorded 
a  case  of  a  patient  of  his  own  who 
could  at  will  suspend  the  beating  of 
his  pulse,  and  always  fainted  when 
he  did  so. 

It  thus  appears  that  even  the 
actions  which  most  distinctly  bear 
the  character  recognised  as  involun- 
tary—  uncontrollable  —  are  only  BO 
because  the  ordinary  processes  of 
life  furnish  no  necessity  for  their 
control.  We  do  not  learn  to  control 
them,  though  we  could  do  so,  to 
some  extent ;  nor  do  we  learn  to 
control  the  motions  of  our  ears  and 
toes,  although  we  could  do  so.  And 
while  it  appears  that  the  involuntary 
actions  can  become  voluntary,  it  is 
familiar  to  all  that  the  voluntary 
actions  tend,  by  constant  repetition, 
to  become  involuntary,  and  are  then 
called  secondarily  automatic. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive 
is  this  :  Popular  language  conve- 
niently classes  actions  as  voluntary 
when  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
object  to  be  achieved  accompanies 


*  We  learn  this  from  BROWN  S^QUARD'S  Journal  de  la  Physiologic,  1859,  p.  287, 
who  cites  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  1857,  p.  451. 

•\-  MATER  :  Die  elementaroryaaization  des  Seelenorgans,  p.  12,  is  the  authority 
for  the  last  statement. 
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or  originates  them.  But  Psychology 
and  Physiology,  descending  deeper 
than  such  classifications,  and  ana- 
lysing the  process  which  takes  place  in 
the  organism,  declare  that  all  actions 
whatever  are  the  responses  of  organs 
to  the  stimulus  of  their  nerve-centres. 
Whether  the  action  be  the  movement 
of  a  muscle  or  the  secretion  of  a  gland, 
it  is  finally  determined  by  the  centre 
from  which  the  organ  is  supplied. 
This  centre  may  be  stimulated  by  a 
sensory  nerve  going  from  the  surface 
— as  when  the  salivary  gland  pours 
out  its  secretion,  or  the  limb  con- 
tracts, after  the  stimulus  of  food,  or 
pain.  The  centre  may  also  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  action  of  some  other 
centre  :  as  when  the  idea  of  food 
causes  a  flow  of  saliva,  or  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  salivary  gland  causes  a 
flow  of  gastric  juice.  But  whether 
the  action  result  from  a  direct  or  an 
indirect  stimulus,  it  is  always  the 
same  response  of  an  organ  to  its 
centre  ;  whether  the  starting-point 
be  an  idea  or  a  sensation,  the  final 
issue  is  an  excitation  of  the  particular 
centre,  and  the  response  of  a  parti- 
cular action.  We  cannot  separate 
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some  actions  from  others,  and  call 
them  voluntary  because  they  are 
dependent  on  a  link  of  feeling,  since 
all  actions  are  dependent  on  sensa- 
tion. And  if  any  reader  objects  to 
such  a  conclusion  on  the  ground  that 
it  makes  the  Soul  animate  the  whole 
body,  and  preside  over  all  its  actions, 
not  simply  over  a  few  of  them — if  he 
objects  that  we  are  thereby  retro- 
grading towards  the  doctrine  of  Stahl 
— our  reply  is :  we  must  follow  Logic 
whither  Logic  leads.  Any  reader  wlio 
is  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  retro- 
grading, who  is  unwilling  to  believe 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  his  sensi- 
tive organism  have  one  common 
source,  one  kindred  nature,  and  one 
common  name — the  soul — is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  try  and  reach  some 
other  conviction  which,  besides  be- 
ing more  agreeable  to  his  feelings, 
will  better  explain  the  facts.  It 
is  a  topic  on  which  no  man  will 
wisely  dogmatise.  The  veil  of  mys- 
tery will  never  be  lifted.  We  who 
stand  before  that  veil,  and  specu- 
late as  to  what  is  behind  it,  can 
but  build  systems;  we  cannot  see 
the  truth. 
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THE    LUCK    OF    LADYSMEDE. 


CHAPTER  XVII. — THE  WARNING. 


DAME  ELFHILD  and  her  niece  oc- 
cupied their  usual  seats  in  the  solar 
window.  Isola  too,  at  Gladice's 
persuasion,  had  left  her  chamber ; 
and  the  change  01  scene,  and  the 
natural  efforts  which  she  made  to 
appear  cheerful  in  the  company  of 
her  kind  entertainers,  were  not  with- 
out their  good  effect  upon  her  health 
and  spirits.  Still,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  elder  lady,  they  were  but 
a  silent  party.  Gladice's  eyes  might 
have  seemed,  as  usual,  to  have  been 
counting  the  stones  in  the  old  wall 
opposite,  or  the  blades  of  withering 
grass  in  the  court  below ;  there  was 
the  same  dreamy  gaze  and  indolent 
grace  as  ever ;  but  the  cheek  that 
leant  on  the  richly-moulded  arm  had 
an  unusual  paleness,  and  there  was 
at  times  a  passing  contraction  of  the 
brow,  observed  by  Isola's  eyes,  if  by 
no  others.  For  the  Italian  alone 
had  no  ostensible  occupation,  and  she 
might  be  pardoned  if  her  glance 
rested  on  the  beautiful  face,  upon 
which  the  full  light  of  the  window 
was  streaming,  with  far  more  inte- 
rest than  upon  the  elder  lady's  busy 
fingers,  or  any  other  object  in  the 
gloomy  chamber.  Dame  Elfhild  also 
darted  occasionally  a  questioning 
look,  such  as  she  could  spare  from 
her  more  absorbing  object,  in  the 
same  direction ;  for  to  the  various 
discursive  remarks,  by  which  that 
lady  had  been  doing  her  best  to  en- 
liven their  little  circle,  her  niece  had 
made  but  short  and  vague  replies. 
She  was  tolerably  well  accustomed 
to  Gladice's  moods  of  meditation  ; 
but  she  could  not  surely  be  wrong 
in  concluding  that  the  maiden's 
thoughts,  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing, had  taken  a  more  definite  shape 
than  their  wont ;  and  she  bore  her 
inattention  with  admirable  patience, 
and  an  inward  smile  of  satisfaction. 
But  as  her  own  ideas  of  love's  dis- 
tractions were  built  rather  on  theory 
than  experience,  it  is  possible  that 
her  conclusions  in  the  present  case 
were  wrong.  It  was  a  subject  which 
she  did  not  choose  to  open  to  the 


stranger  whom  accident  had  made 
their  guest,  even  by  the  favourite 
feminine  process  of  hints  and  smiles  ; 
and  Isola's  own  position  was  too  em- 
barrassing, and  her  thoughts  too 
bitter,  for  her  to  make  any  attempt 
to  break  the  restraint  by  indifferent 
conversation. 

Suddenly  Gladice  rose,  and  threw 
the  lattice  open,  and  called  to  the 
seneschal,  who  was  passing  across 
the  inner  court. 

"  I  would  ride  this  forenoon,  "War- 
enger,"  she  said ;  "  let  us  get  to  sad- 
dle as  soon  as  may  conveniently  be." 

Warenger  looked  up  with  some 
surprise,  for  the  lady*s  tone  sounded 
far  more  peremptory  than  he  ap- 
proved of ;  he  was  wont  to  be  con- 
sulted with  some  deference  on  such 
matters.  He  felt  it  due  to  himself 
in  consequence  to  make  some  diffi- 
culty, but  he  was  not  exactly  pre- 
pared with  one  at  the  moment. 

"To  ride,  did  my  lady  say  ] " 

"  To  ride,  master  seneschal  •  shall 
we  be  favoured  with  your  good  com- 
pany ]  I  trust  so." 

His  lady  smiled  so  sweetly  as  she 
said  it,  that  almost  any  other  man 
than  the  old  seneschal  must  have 
grasped  at  the  invitation  at  once.  It 
had  its  effect  even  upon  him  :  he  was 
preparing  his  line  of  defence  to  resist 
any  form  of  dictation  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  here 
he  found  himself  taken  in  flank  by 
smiles  and  bright  eyes.  He  made  a 
brave  show  of  resistance,  neverthe- 
less, before  he  yielded. 

"  Hengist  hath  caught  somewhat 
of  a  wheezing  in  his  throat — it  were 
hardly  well  to  ride  him  to-day,"  said 
Warenger  ;  "  unless,  indeed,  your 
ladyship  would  be  pleased  to  go 
slowly." 

This  was  an  alternative  which  the 
seneschal  well  knew  his  young  mis- 
tress would  scarcely  avail  herself  of. 

"  Nay,  then,  it  is  very  ill-timed  of 
him,"  said  she  ;  "  but  the  blame  lies 
rather  with  those  who  should  have 
looked  to  him  better ;  he  would  be 
well  if  he  knew  I  wanted  him.  But 
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there  is  the  new  palfrey  which  you 
have  been  mouthing  for  me,  Waren- 
ger  ;  I  will  ride  him  to-day." 

The  seneschal  shook  his  head  so- 
lemnly. "The  saints  forbid,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  should  suffer  it !  " 

"And  why  not?"  rejoined  the 
lady ;  "  I  saw  Harry  put  him 
through  all  his  paces  two  days  ago, 
and  he  carried  himself  so  discreetly 
that  even  Judith  said  she  should  not 
fear  to  mount  him." 

"  Judith  may  ride  what  she  will," 
returned  Warenger  gruffly  ;  "  she  is 
no  charge  of  mine,  and  there  will  be 
no  great  outcry  made  if  harm  comes 
to  her  of  her  own  wilfulness." 

"  Shame  on  you,  master  senes- 
chal," said  Gladice  ;  "  if  ever  you 
fall  sick  again,  I  will  warn  Judith  to 
make  you  no  more  possets." 

"  Making  of  possets  is  one  thing, 
good  my  lady,  which  Judith  may  do 
well  enough,  but  riding  of  half- 
managed  colts  is  another.  I  would 
not  put  you  on  the  roan  -  palfrey's 
back  for  the  best  of  the  Hope 
manors." 

"  You  are  more  careful  of  me  than 
I  deserve,"  said  Gladice  ;  "  but  my 

food  kinswoman  here  proffers  me 
er  jennet,  which  is  staid  enough  to 
carry  an  abbess.  So  prithee  de- 
spatch, kind  Master  Warenger,  while 
the  sunshine  lasts." 

"I  misdoubt  the  weather,"  said 
the  seneschal,  looking  round  him 
ominously,  as  a  last  remonstrance, 
into  an  unusually  bright  November 
sky. 

"  I  never  saw  it  promise  fairer," 
returned  the  lady  in  laughing  con- 
tradiction ;  "  we  may  as  well  make 
prisoners  of  ourselves  all  the  winter 
as  be  scared  by  a  passing  cloud. 
You  will  not  ride  to-day,  then  1 "  she 
continued,  turning  to  Eifhild,  as  War- 
enger retired  from  the  contest  with 
a  protesting  wave  of  his  hand,  and 
moved  off  to  execute  her  wishes. 

The  elder  lady  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  spare  the  time. 

"And  you  cannot,  I  fear?"  said 
Gladice  to  the  Italian.  Isola  shook 
her  head  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Alas  !  no,"  she  said ;  "  but  in  a 
few  days  I  will  gladly  try,  for  it  is 
full  time  that  I  should  myself  put 
some  limit  to  the  kindness  of  such 
generous  friends.  I  know,"  she  con- 
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tinued,  as  both  her  hearers  joined  in 
protesting  warmly  against  any  such 
idea — "  I  know  well  there  is  no  such 
thought  in  either  of  your  hearts ;  but 
there  are  good  and  weighty  reasons 
why  I  should  take  my  journey  hence 
as  speedily  as  I  may  find  strength." 

Gladice  alone  saw  the  rising  colour 
in  the  speaker's  face,  and  turned  her 
eyes  away.  % 

"  I  must  go  prepare  me,"  she  said ; 
and  she  left  the  apartment. 

Finding  herself  alone,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  with  her  elder  hostess, 
Tsola  summoned  all  her  courage  to 
repeat  to  her  the  sad  tale  of  error 
and  suffering  which  she  had  already 
told  to  Gladice ;  and  from  the  kind- 
hearted  Eifhild  she  received  at  once, 
if  not  a  more  real  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, at  least  warmer  demonstra- 
tions than  from  her  niece.  On  one 
point  only  the  confidence  was  incom- 
plete— no  mention  was  made  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Le  Hardi's  name,  and  no- 
thing escaped  from  the  Italian's  lips 
which  could  lead  to  any  suspicion 
that  the  faithless  knight  whom,  in 
the  weakness — or  the  strength — of 
her  woman's  love,  she  had  crossed  the 
sea  to  follow,  had  been  so  lately  a 
visitor  within  those  very  walls.  If 
such  concealment  was  a  fault,  it  was 
at  least  not  altogether  a  selfish  one. 

Dame  Elfhild's  lively  recognition 
of  the  stranger's  wrongs  was  checked 
by  the  reappearance  of  Gladice  in 
her  riding-dress.  The  morning  cloud 
had  passed  from  her  face,  and  the 
smooth  open  brow  bore  no  longer 
any  trace  of  painful  thought.  Isola 
looked  at  her  as  she  entered,  and 
with  the  warm  impulse  and  in  the 
expressive  language  of  her  nation, 
murmured  audibly  her  affectionate 
admiration.  Beautiful  as  ever,  there 
seemed  a  soft  consciousness  now  in 
the  expression  of  the  features,  which 
made  her  more  than  ever  attractive. 
The  Italian  gazed  long  enough  to 
call  up  a  blush  in  the  cheek  of 
Gladice,  but  it  did  not  seem  a  pain- 
ful one ;  and  when  at  length  she  took 
her  eyes  away,  filling  as  they  were 
with  tears  which  were  not  of  sorrow, 
her  companions  needed  no  skill  in 
languages  to  understand,  in  the  soft 
impassioned  Tuscan  accents  which 
broke  from  her,  the  expression  of  her 
gratitude  and  blessing. 
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There  had  been  no  need  to  put  in- 
to requisition,  for  the  younger  lady's 
use,  the  sleek  and  short-winded  ani- 
mal which  went  through  life  so  easily 
under  her  kinswoman.  Hengist's 
indisposition  proved  not  to  be  very 
serious ;  and  as  Gladice  caressed  her 
favourite  before  she  mounted,  she 
smiled  to  herself  at  the  old  seneschal's 
palpable  excuse,  though  she  wisely 
made  no  remark  beyond  an  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction.  To  Warenger 
she  had  never  seemed  more  gracious, 
or  in  gayer  spirits.  Once  only,  before 
they  left  the  castle-yard,  she  spoke 
with  such  a  strange  abruptness  that 
the  old  man  looked  in  her  face  to  read 
there  some  explanation  of  the  unusual 
tone,  but  it  was  turned  purposely 
away  from  him.  It  was  when  he 
asked  permission  to  carry  with  them 
one  of  the  foreign  hawks  which  had 
been  the  gift  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and 
without  which  he  seldom  willingly 
stirred  abroad.  That  his  young  mis- 
tress, who  had  always  loved  the 
gentle  sport  so  well,  should  object  to 
such  an  addition  to  their  party  at  all, 
surprised  him;  but  the  short  and 
sharp  terms,  almost  of  displeasure,  in 
which  she  refused  this  very  natural 
proposition,  were  even  more  unac- 
countable. A  few  moments  after- 
wards, however,  when  she  addressed 
him  again,  her  voice  was  as  winning 
as  ever,  and  he  set  down  the  momen- 
tary petulance  in  his  owu  mind  as 
one  of  those  curious  anomalies  of 
feminine  nature  which,  he  thanked 
heaven,  he  had  never  had  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  investigating. 

Followed  by  a  couple  of  grooms, 
they  gallopedalong  the  level  meadows 
by  the  river-side,  at  a  pace  which 
might  have  discomposed  the  old 
seneschal,  had  not  great  part  of  his 
life  been  spent  in  the  saddle  ;  for  to- 
day Gladice  seemed  less  than  ever 
content  to  ride  slowly.  As  at  length 
she  turned  her  horse  to  look  round 
for  her  escort,  whom  she  had  out- 
stripped, she  saw  that  Warenger's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pathway  which 
wound  amongst  the  brushwood  on  the 
slope  above  them.  A  solitary  figure 
stood  there,  which  appeared  also  to 
be  watching  attentively  the  party  be- 
low. As  the  seneschal  rejoined  his 
lady,  still  turning  his  eyes  occasion- 
ally to  the  hill-side,  the  wayfarer 
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suddenly  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  at- 
tract their  notice,  and  began  to  move 
down  towards  them  at  a  run. 

"Who  comes  yonder,  Warenger?" 
asked  his  mistress. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  so  please  you,"  re- 
plied the  seneschal ;  "  but  he  knows 
us,  belike,  better  than  we  know  him. 
I  thought  he  was  watching  us  when 
I  first  saw  him  ;  'tis  some  knave  that 
hath  a  purpose  of  his  own,  no  doubt." 

"It  is  Raoul,  from  Ladysmede!" 
exclaimed  Gladice,  as  the  figure  came 
plainer  into  view. 

"Nay,  that  may  hardly  be,  saving 
your  worshipful  presence ;  my  young 
gallant  would  not  for  his  life  be  seen 
so  far  afoot  of  a  morning,  for  fear  of 
spoiling  his  boots."  Warenger  was 
very  unwilling  to  think  that  his  eyes 
could  fail  him  now  more  than  they 
did  fifty  years  ago. 

"Eaoul  it  is,  and  no  other,"  re- 
turned Gladice,  "  come  he  here  how 
he  may ;"  and  she  rode  forward  to 
meet  him. 

"  It  hath  somewhat  the  favour  of 
him,"  admitted  Warenger  sullenly,  as 
he  followed  his  mistress;  "but  it 
looks  more  like  a  man,  and  less  like  a 
popinjay." 

Very  unlike  himself  indeed  did 
the  young  squire  look  that  morning, 
as  he  came  panting  towards  them. 
Even  had  old  Warenger's  eyesight 
been  sharper,  he  might  have  well  been 
excused  for  being  slow  to  recognise 
him.  His  handsome  curls  were  all 
uncared  for,  his  gay  dress  was  torn 
and  travel-stained,  his  face  was  pale, 
and  the  bright  bold  look  which  be- 
came him  so  well  was  there  no  longer. 
Life  had  run  so  smoothly  with  poor 
Raoul  until  now,  that  its  troubles 
and  realities  seemed  to  have  come 
upon  him  all  at  once.  A  night  of 
watching  and  anxiety — the  first,  per- 
haps, that  he  had  ever  spent — had 
sadly  dashed  the  joyous  young  spirit ; 
and  the  forcing  himself,  with  Picot's 
help,  through  the  narrow  window, 
lying  close  under  the  wall  till  day- 
break, and  then  stealing  cautiously 
through  the  wet  fern  and  bushes 
until  he  was  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  manor,  had  left  him,  in  outward 
appearance,  something  which  he  him- 
self would  have  been  the  first  to  have 
felt  ashamed  of.  It  was  a  guise  in 
which  he  would  have  been  very  slow, 
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at  any  other  time,  to  present  him- 
self before  a  fair  lady.  Even  Glad- 
ice  could  hardly  suppress  a  question- 
ing smile  of  astonishment  as  she 
greeted  him.  But  poor  Raoul  was 
now  in  too  serious  a  mood  to  waste 
much  thought  upon  his  innocent 
vanities  ;  and  if  his  countenance  had 
lost  something  of  its  boyish  grace, 
it  had  a  wild  earnestness  which 
checked  Gladice's  smile  as  she  read 
it  closer.  If  he  coloured  scarlet  as  she 
spoke  to  him,  it  was  from  no  thought 
about  his  personal  appearance. 

"What  is  it,  Raoul?"  she  asked. 
Her  look  was  almost  as  eager  as  his 
own,  as  he  raised  his  cap  to  salute 
her.  "  Has  any  harm  befallen  you  ? " 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  Raoul  —  "  no- 
thing." He  was  out  of  breath.  "  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  Tower,  to 
tell  you  something  which  concerns 
you  nearly,  lady — I  am  right  glad  to 
have  met  with  you  here." 

"  And  what  may  be  the  matter  of 
such  importance,  that  you  should 
run  afoot,  as  I  guess,  all  the  way 
from  Ladysmede,  Master  Raoul,  to 
tell  me  1 "  Gladice  coloured  slightly 
in  her  turn,  and  spoke  a  little  nerv- 
ously ;  for  the  esquire's  look  and 
manner  were  painfully  earnest. 

"  I  would  rather,  if  the  Lady  Glad- 
ice  please  to  listen  to  me,  speak  a 
few  words  in  her  hearing  alone." 

"  So  be  it,  in  heaven's  name,"  said 
old  Warenger  contemptuously,  draw- 
his  horse  back  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance ;  "  be  only  discreet  in  your 
communications,  young  sir  :  I  have 
no  fancy,  I  do  assure  ye,  to  be  a 
listener  in  ought  that  doth  not  con- 
cern me  ;  I  would  I  could  shut  my 
ears  oftener  to  matters  which  I  am 
forced  to  hear." 

"  I  bear  a  message  from  Sir  God- 
frey," said  Raoul,  addressing  the 
seneschal  in  a  tone  of  haughty  ex- 
planation. 

"  It  must  needs  be  a  weighty  one, 
that  a  gentleman  of  such  experience 
is  charged  with  it,"  said  the  senes- 
chal ;  "  let  me  stand  no  longer  in 
the  way  of  its  being  delivered." 

"  Pardon  my  boldness,  sweet  lady," 
said  the  esquire  when  he  was  out  of 
hearing — "  was  any  message  brought 
from  Ladysmede  this  morning  1 " 

"None,  to  my  knowledge,"  said 
the  lady. 
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"  Do  not  go  there  at  present,  if  Sir 
Godfrey  seeks  your  company,"  said 
Raoul  hurriedly  ;  "  if  you  are  told 
that  Sir  Nicholas  has  left  these  parts, 
do  not  believe  it." 

"  What  have  I  to  do,  I  pray  you, 
Sir  Squire,  with  Sir  Nicholas  Le 
Hardi's  movements,  whether  he 
comes  or  goes  1 "  She  spoke,  as  she 
might  be  excused  for  speaking,  with 
a  tone  and  look  of  offended  dignity. 
Raoul  saw  the  colour  in  her  face, 
and  felt  neither  rebuked  nor  abashed. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  her  bridle,  and 
only  spoke  the  more  earnestly. 

"  I  do  humbly  entreat  your  pardon, 
lady;  that  you  care  not  for  him,  I 
know  —  God  forbid  it !  but  —  but 
— I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  fear 
some  evil  is  on  foot."  And  he  told 
her  of  his  interview  with  Sir  God- 
frey— all  but  the  blow. 

Gladice  listened  at  first  with  a 
show  of  haughty  carelessness,  but  as 
he  proceeded,  with  gradually  roused 
attention. 

"  My  lord  of  Ely  expected  as  a  guest 
at  Ladysmede?"  said  she,  when 
Raoul  repeated  that  part  of  his  lord's 
message — "  it  is  strange  I  should  not 
have  heard  of  it." 

"  Such  was  Sir  Godfrey's  message ; 
but  that  which  he  bad  me  be  sure 
to  tell,  and  which  I  know  is  false, 
was  that  Sir  Nicholas  was  to  take  his 
departure  to-day." 

"And  this  priest — this  Father 
Giacomo— why  are  you  so  ready  to 
trust  him  more  than  others? "  asked 
Gladice  after  a  pause. 

"  Because  I  am  sure  he  has  spoken 
the  truth." 

"  How  can  you  be  sure  of  it  ? "  re- 
peated Gladice  ;  "  the  report  I  have 
ever  heard  of  him  has  been  evil." 

"  Yet  I  am  sure  of  it,  none  the 
less,"  said  the  esquire ;  "  I  would 
pledge  my  life  that  he  means  honestly 
in  this." 

"  And  what  pledge  have  I,  beyond 
your  own  word,  young  sir,  for  the 
strange  suspicions  which  you  hint 
against  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
name  ?  Why  should  I  believe  you  ? " 

''  Because —  "  Raoul  checked  him- 
self before  he  had  well  begun  his 
eager  speech,  and  said,  "Do  you 
think  that  I  could  play  you  false, 
lady?" 

"  I  know  not — ye  may  be  all  false 
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alike,"  half-bitterly  ;  but  she  did  not 
move  her  eyes  from  the  youth's  ap- 
pealing face,  and  he  read  in  her  look 
more  confidence  than  her  words  con- 
veyed. 

"  I  confess  lam  strangely  inclined," 
she  continued,  "  to  put  some  faith  in 
your  warning  ;  and  as  for  your  own 
honesty  in  the  matter,  I  have  a 
thought  to  put  it  to  the  trial  at 
once." 

Raoul  coloured  like  a  girl,  but  only 
answered  by  a  profound  obeisance. 

"You  do  not  think  to  return  to 
Ladysmede  ?" 

"  Never !"  said  he  indignantly. 

"  Then  listen."  She  bent  forward 
in  her  saddle,  and  spoke  in  a  lower 
tone,  so  that  no  word  could  reach  the 
ears  of  her  attendants.  "  Ride  for 
me  straight  to  the  mynchery  at 
Michamstede,  and  ask  to  have  speech 
of  the  lady-abbess ;  she  will  tell  you 
where  to  seek  the  Bishop  of  Ely  my 
good  cousin — he  is  surely  by  this 
time  within  a  day  or  two's  journey, 
if  not  nearer ;  and  when  you  find 
him,  say  to  him  from  me,  that  I  would 
gladly  take  counsel  with  him  upon  a 
matter  of  pressing  importance.  You 
will  do  this  1  I  have  none  that  I  may 
trust  better." 

"  I  will  not  fail  you,  lady, — be  sure 
of  it." 

"  I  am  bound  to  furnish  you  with 
a  horse  for  my  service.  Lambert ! 
this  young  esquire  will  hold  it  a 
charity  for  thee  to  change  places  with 
him — he  does  me  the  grace  to  ride 
to-day  upon  a  certain  errand  of  mine 
own." 

Both  the  serving-man  and  the  sen- 
eschal heard  their  lady's  order  with 
some  surprise;  but  it  was  not  for 
them  to  make  objection  to  it ;  and 
Lambert,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he 
could  command,  dismounted  and  held 
the  stirrup  for  the  esquire  to  mount. 
Scarcely  waiting  to  fix  himself  in  his 
seat,  with  brief  word  of  thanks  to 
the  groom,  and  a  low  bend  of  part- 
ing salutation  to  the  lady,  Raoul 
put  the  horse  to  his  speed  over  the 
level  ground,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

The  lady  Gladice  was  very  thought- 
ful as  she  rode  homewards.  On  her, 
too,  as  well  as  upon  Raoul,  the  stern 
realities  of  life  were  fast  crowding 
all  at  once.  She  had  made  her  first 
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personal  acquaintance  with  falsehood 
and  with  danger.  But  she  was 
neither  overpowered  nor  dismayed. 
Rather,  the  call  to  earnest  thought 
and  action  had  roused  her  spirit, 
and  awoke  her  from  a  life  which  had 
seemed  to  her  miserably  without  a 
meaning  or  an  object.  She  had  now 
to  call  forth  all  her  energies,  and 
think  and  act  for  herself.  In  none 
of  those  about  her  could  she  look  for 
a  friend  who  could  give  her  any  real 
sympathy  or  protection.  She  shrank 
from  disclosing  to  her  aunt  Isola's 
unhappy  secret,  at  least  until  the 
latter  should  have  removed  to  some 
quarter  where  she  would  be  safe  from 
any  danger  which  she  might  appre- 
hend from  Le  Hardi's  vengeance. 
She  had  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
from  the  esquire's  story,  that  her 
kinsman  Sir  Godfrey  would  not  be 
over-scrupulous  in  the  means  which 
he  employed  to  entrap  or  even  force 
her  into  a  marriage  with  Sir  Nicholas ; 
she  felt  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
unfortunate  Italian  could  substanti- 
ate her  claim — however  morally  right- 
ful it  might  be — as  the  Crusader's 
wedded  wife,  if  he  himself  were  de- 
termined to  repudiate  it ;  and  she 
knew  how  lightly  her  guardian  would 
hold  all  obligations  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  any  cherished  design  of 
his  own  ;  and  there  was  little  settled 
law  or  authority  in  the  kingdom  to 
which  she  could  appeal.  Her  rela- 
tive, William  Longchamp,  she  had 
reason  to  think,  was  little  inclined  to 
look  with  favour  on  Sir  Godfrey  ; 
and  once  under  his  powerful  protec- 
tion, she  would  at  least  be  safe  from 
the  persecution  which  seemed  to 
threaten  her  at  present  :  even  if  his 
advice  should  point  to  the  cloister  as 
her  only  eventual  refuge,  the  vows  of 
a  recluse  did  not  seem  so  wholly  dis- 
tasteful to  Gladice  at  this  moment  as 
they  had  a  short  while  ago. 

Old  Warenger  looked  graver,  too, 
on  their  return.  There  was  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  in  his  mind  that 
something  was  going  wrong,  though 
how  or  why  he  would  have  been 
quite  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  to  him- 
self. That  his  young  mistress  was 
to  marry  the  Crusader  was  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  his  mind,  as  with  the 
household  generally  ;  that  she  would 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  make  any 
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objection  to  an  arrangement  so  very 
desirable — or,  indeed,  that  she  could 
expect  to  be  consulted  on  such  a 
point  except  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
—  would  never  have  entered  his 
thoughts.  Still,  having  as  sincere  a 
feeling  of  affection  for  his  old  lord's 
daughter  as  his  rude  nature  would 
admit,  he  had  remarked  to  himself 
and  to  others,  with  considerable  satis- 
faction, that  the  knight's  attentions 
had  been  received  as  graciously  as 
they  deserved,  and  with  as  little  show 
of  displeasure  as  might  comport  with 
maiden  dignity.  He  would  have 
been  sorry  to  have  caused  his  young 
mistress  unhappiness  ;  but  that  any 
such  feeling  could  arise  from  the  pro- 
spect now  before  her,  which  promised 
to  set  her  free  from  the  perils  and 
embarrassments  of  a  maiden  heiress, 
and  the  chance  (which  Warenger's 
experience  taught  him  was  not  an 
improbable  one)  of  having  her  lauds 
seized  on  some  pretext  by  her  guard- 
ian, and  being  driven  herself  into  the 
dull  shelter  of  the  church,  and  to 
make  her  the  honoured  bride  o£  a 
stout  soldier  like  Sir  Nicholas— this 
was  a  piece  of  woman's  unreason- 
ableness which  the  seneschal  never 
contemplated,  and  would  assuredly 
have  been  inclined  to  laugh  at  if  he 
had.  He  considered  himself  in  some 
sort,  too,  as  Sir  Godfrey's  liegeman ; 
for  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
knight  of  Ladysmede  to  have  putthe 
keeping  of  the  old  tower  into  other 
hands,  in  spite  of  any  remonstrances 
from  its  female  inmates  :  and  if  he 
had  entertained  any  suspicion  that 
young  Raoul  was  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  counteracting  the  designs 
of  his  lawful  master,  he  would  not 
have  allowed  him  to  ride  off  so 
quietly  upon  his  lady's  errand.  It 
needed  some  caution,  therefore,  on 
Gladice's  part,  not  to  turn  her  own 
household  into  enemies. 

She  recovered  herself,  however,  as 
she  re-entered  the  old  tower,  and  met 
her  kinswoman  with  even  a  gayer 
smile  than  usual.  Her  face  was  still 
lighted  with  the  flush  of  exercise,  and 
none  could  have  suspected  that  there 
was  an  anxious  restlessness  in  her 
thoughts.  She  was  fully  prepared  for 
the  intelligence  with  which  Dame 
Elfhild  greeted  her.  The  message 
which  Raoul  had  refused  to  convey 
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had  reached  Willan's  Hope  during 
Gladice's  short  absence  by  a  more 
trusty  hand.  Gundred  had  done  his 
lord's  bidding,  if  not  with  a  very 
graceful  courtesy,  at  least  with  no 
mistake  as  to  the  terms ;  and  though 
the  announcement  of  Sir  Nicholas's 
sudden  departure  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  taken  even  Elfhild  by 
surprise,  the  chamberlain  spoke  in 
such  an  important  and  mysterious 
manner  of  the  emergencies  of  the 
king's  service,  upon  which  the  knight 
had  visited  England,  that  his  unsus- 
picious listener  was  more  than  satis- 
fied. She  did  indeed  venture  to  hint 
at  the  probability  that  it  would  not 
be  very  long  before  Ladysmede  would 
receive  him  as  a  guest  again  ;  and  to 
this  supposition  Gundred — who  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  what  answer 
would  be  most  acceptable  —  had 
readily  assented.  To  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  legate's  expected 
visit,  he  also  made  bold  to  add  some 
more  particular  details,  which  would 
come  naturally  within  his  own  de- 
partment, of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
parations necessary  to  be  made  at 
the  manor  itself,  and  among  its  sur- 
rounding tenants,  to  receive  the  large 
retinue  which  was  now  daily  ex- 
pected. 

Glad  ice  listened  patiently  while 
the  elder  lady,  with  some  little  ex- 
citement, repeated  the  invitation 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by 
Sir  Godfrey.  She  judged  it  wiser  to 
be  silent  on  the  subject  of  Raoul's 
communication,  and  nothing  in  her 
countenance  betrayed  any  previous 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  When  con- 
sulted as  to  the  answer  which  was  to 
be  returned,  she  at  once  agreed  that 
there  could  be  no  good  ( reason  for 
refusing,  and  allowed  her  relative, 
during  great  part  of  the  ensuing 
afternoon,  to  discuss  with  much 
vivacity  the  characters  and  preten- 
sions of  the  good  company  whom 
they  were  likely  to  meet  in  the  train 
of  William  of  Ely.  A  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  seclusion  of  the  old  tower, 
though  borne  with  all  the  cheerful- 
ness of  a  naturally  elastic  spirit,  and 
solaced  by  the  never-tiring  compan- 
ionship of  her  busy  needle,  had  not, 
as  Elfhild  began  to  be  conscious  since 
the  Crusader's  visits,  destroyed  her 
interest  in  the  gayer  world  of  camp 
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and  hall  and  festival  in  which  she 
had  once  moved  conspicuously.  The 
younger  lady,  after  all,  had  perhaps 
been  the  more  contented  recluse  of 
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the  two.  The  vague  possibilities  of 
the  future  are  pleasanter  food  to  feed 
upon  than  reminiscences  of  an  im- 
possible past. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. —  THE   CONFERENCE 


There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro 
amongst  the  domestics  of  Ladysmede 
on  the  morning  when  the  prisoner's 
escape  was  discovered.  Baldwin  had 
gone  round  early  to  the  window  of 
the  tower,  to  convey  some  word  of 
comfort,  as  well  as  more  substantial 
cheer,  -to  his  unfortunate  brother 
esquire.  The  severed  bar  and  the 
empty  chamber  told  their  own  story. 
The  first  feeling  in  every  breast  in 
the  household,  when  Baldwin  re- 
turned with  this  intelligence,  was 
hearty  satisfaction  that  poor  Eaoul 
was  for  the  present  beyond  Sir 
Godfrey's  vengeance ;  for  it  had  been 
noticed  that  the  knight's  anger  against 
him,  though  scarce  so  loudly  ex- 
pressed as  usual,  seemed  more  bitter 
and  enduring  ;  and  even  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  banquet  at  Rivelsby, 
when  Sir  Nicholas  had  alluded  in 
jesting  tone  to  the  enforced  fast 
which  he  presumed  the  delinquent 
had  been  keeping  meanwhile,  the 
answer  from  his  host  came  in  a  low 
tone  from  between  his  set  teeth,  from 
which  Baldwin,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, augured  worse  than  from  his 
most  violent  menaces  and  impreca- 
tions. In  fact,  there  was  a  gleam  of 
a  better  human  feeling  in  the  knight's 
present  exasperation  against  Raoul, 
than  even  those  who  knew  him  best 
were  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for. 
The  orphan  son  of  an  old  companion 
in  arms,  whose  widow  had  taken  the 
veil,  Raoul  had  been  received  into 
Sir  Godfrey's  household  immediately 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country 
and  his  succession  to  his  ancestral 
inheritance,  and  had  been  treated  by 
his  patron  with  as  large  a  share  of 
kindness  and  forbearance  as  his  selfish 
nature  was  capable  of.  Sir  Godfrey 
bore  the  boy  as  much  love  as  he  did 
towards  any  human  being,  and  Raoul 
had  striven  diligently  to  entertain  a 
similar  feeling  towards  his  benefactor. 
That  a  direct  and  contemptuous  op- 
position to  his  will  should  have  come 
from  such  a  quarter,  awoke,  therefore, 


in  the  knight's  heart,  something  of  the 
bitter  feeling  which  a  nobler  nature 
might  have  entertained  at  the  first 
discovery  of  some  base  ingratitude 
in  a  son.  He  would  have  forgiven 
any  one  of  his  household  more  readily, 
because  they  were  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  him,  except  so  far  as  they 
could  minister  to  his  convenience  or 
his  pleasures.  He  would  strike  them 
in  his  fury,  or  thunder  forth  a  sen- 
tence of  torture  or  imprisonment, 
just  as  he  might  hurl  from  him  a 
faithless  weapon,  or  dash  down  a 
vessel  that  offended  his  eye,  or  crush 
an  insect  that  annoyed  him  ;  but 
when  the  vexed  mood  had  passed, 
he  forgot  even  without  forgiving. 
His  present  wrath  against  Raoul  had 
more  of  human  nature  about  it,  and 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  lasting. 
But  while  the  first  feeling  amongst 
Raoul's  late  companions  was  joy  at 
his  escape,  there  soon  succeeded  a 
very  natural  apprehension  for  them- 
selves. Perhaps  the  consciousness 
of  many  among  them  that  they  would 
willingly  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  had 
they  dared  or  found  safe  opportunity, 
made  them  assume  at  once  that  Sir 
Godfrey  would  accuse  them  of  a 
guilty  complicity.  Baldwin,  the  only 
one  present  who  could  really  have 
been  accused  of  any  unlawful  com- 
munication with  the  prisoner,  bore 
the  boldest  front  of  all. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  he  j  "  and  I  for 
one  am  right  glad  on't." 

"And  so  am  not  I,"  said  old 
Stephen,  looking  cautiously  round 
him  before  he  spoke ;  "  what  is  to 
become  of  him,  poor  youth  ?  though 
Sir  Godfrey  be  a  rough  master  by 
times,  better  ride  after  him  than  be 
running  the  country.  If  he  had  been 
content  to  bide  where  he  was,  things 
would  have  been  like  to  go  easier  for 
all  of  us." 

"  There  will  be  a  grand  stir  about 
it,  when  our  worshipful  lord  comes 
to  hear,"  said  one  of  the  serving-men, 
who  had  been  with  others  to  examine 
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the  Falcon  Tower  ;  "  the  bar  of  the 
window  is  cut  clean  through,  as  I 
could  cut  a  carrot :  I  never  saw  the 
like — it  was  never  Master  Raoul's 
hand  did  that." 

"  He  hath  had  help  in  the  business, 
no  doubt,"  said  Baldwn.  "  But  give 
us  our  morning's  drink,  none  the  less, 
Stephen — trouble  never  sat  lighter 
yet  upon  empty  stomachs ;  and  I 
would  fain  not  be  choked  with  dry 
bread,  whatever  else  is  to  happen  to 
me." 

Stephen  had  paused  upon  the 
cellar  step,  astounded  at  the  intelli- 
gence, with  his  empty  measures  in 
his  hand.  He  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  at  Baldwin  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  them,  for  he  alone  was 
aware  of  the  squire's  charitable  visit 
to  his  imprisoned  companion,  and 
naturally  supposed  that  he  might 
have  assisted  him  to  escape  ;  but  he 
was  too  honest-hearted  to  hint  his 
suspicion  to  the  others.  There  was 
a  slight  uncomfortable  feeling,  how- 
ever, amongst  the  party  at  their 
morning  meal ;  for  the  more  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  escape  were  in- 
vestigated, the  more  evident  did  it 
become  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
aided  from  without ;  and  it  was 
highly  probable  that  some  one  of 
those  present  was  in  possession  of  a 
secret  which  he  dared  not  impart  to 
his  fellows.  Nearly  all  the  house- 
hold were  present,  except  the  chap- 
lain and  Gundred,  but  these  were 
the  two  very  last  persons  upon  whom 
any  such  suspicion  was  likely  to  fall : 
the  chamberlain,  because  he  was  un- 
derstood to  be  devoted  to  his  mas- 
ter's interests,  and  was,  besides,  at 
all  times  more  ready  to  lock  up  a 
man  than  to  release  him ;  and  the 
chaplain,  because  every  man  there 
present  felt  in  his  own  heart,  that  if 
they  had  him  once  locked  up  safe  in 
the  old  tower,  they  would  take  care 
to  keep  him  as  fast  there  as  bolts 
and  bars  could  make  him. 

Sir  Godfrey  was  astir  early  as 
usual ;  and  as  none  of  his  retinue 
conceived  that  it  fell  within  the  line 
of  their  duty  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  fact  of  Raoul's  escape— which,  in- 
deed, they  would  have  been  them- 
selves ignorant  of  but  for  Baldwin's 
surreptitious  visit — he  had  summoned 
Gundred  to  attend  him,  and  made 
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his  way  to  the  Falcon  Tower  with 
the  intention  of  questioning  the  cul- 
prit, now  that  his  blood  had  surely 
had  full  time  to  cool.  Those  who 
saw  him  go  there  made  up  their 
minds  at  once  not  to  cross  his  path, 
if  they  could  avoid  it,  on  his  return  ; 
but  from  more  than  one  eylet-hole  or 
turret-window  of  the  old  manor  there 
were  eyes  watching  him  with  mingled 
fear  and  curiosity  as  he  stopped  at 
the  door.  Gundred  had  to  apply  the 
key  with  some  force  to  the  rusty 
bolts  before  they  yielded.  An  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  broke  from  him 
as  he  preceded  his  master  into  the 
dungeon,  for  a  glance  was  enough 
to  convince  him  that  there  was  no 
prisoner  there.  Sir  Godfrey  stooped 
through  the  low  doorway,  and  pushed 
his  attendant  aside. 

"  Escaped,  as  I  live !"  said  the 
knight,  as  he  looked  round  him.  "  I 
thought  thou  hadst  been  a  safer 
jailer,  Gundred — what  cursed  negli- 
gence is  this  1 "  To  any  other  of  his 
followers  his  tone  and  language  would 
hardly  have  been  so  moderate. 

Gundred  did  not  at  once  reply ;  he 
was  engaged  in  examining  the  place 
as  carefully  as  the  dim  light  allowed. 
It  was  not  until  de  Burgh  had  re- 
peated his  question  in  somewhat 
more  emphatic  terms/  that  he  spoke 
at  all,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  more 
with  reference  to  the  result  of  his 
own  investigations  than  in  depreca- 
tion or  self-excuse. 

"  The  tackling  was  strong  enough 
to  hold  half-a-dozen  men,  much  less 
a  child  like  that ;  but  there  has  been 
a  piece  of  workmanship  here  I  never 
saw  the  like  of." 

He  produced  the  hand-bolt,  the 
link  cut  through  cleanly  and  evenly. 
While  Sir  Godfrey  was  examining  it, 
he  reached  up  to  the  window. 

"  Here  is  the  stanchion,  too — good 
iron,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  thick — 
with  as  pretty  a  cut  in  it  as  the 
other.  Marry,  the  tools  that  could 
do  this  might  work  a  way  through 
hell  gates,  if  they  had  time  enough." 
There  was  a  mixed  feeling  in  Gund- 
red's  mind — his  mortification  at  the 
escape  of  his  prisoner  was  scarcely 
so  strong  as  his  admiration  of  the 
masterly  way  in  which  it  had  been 
effected. 

"  He  could  not  have  done  this 
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alone,"  said  the  knight,  after  glanc- 
ing at  the  window-bar. 

"  No,"  replied  the  chamberlain  ; 
"  clever  as  my  young  sir  thought 
himself,  this  was  a  point  beyond  him. 
I  have  heard  of  tools  that  would  do 
the  like  of  this,  but  I  scarcely  be- 
lieved it." 

"Did  you  set  any  watch  on  the 
place  1 "  asked  the  knight. 

"  Nay,  I  had  no  orders  to  do  that, 
as  may  be  in  your  worshipful  re- 
membrance. He  lay  here  safe  enough, 
as  I  deemed.  It  passeth  my  poor 
comprehension,"  continued  the  cham- 
berlain, still  studying  the  severed 
iron. 

"It  is  an  ill-managed  business," 
said  Sir  Godfrey,  sourly  ;  "  there  are 
wiser  heads  than  yours,  Gundred, 
about  the  manor,  and  we  had  need 
look  more  warily  to  ourselves,  if  we 
would  not  have  them  prove  our  mas- 
ters after  all — in  other  matters  than 
smith's  work." 

There  was  a  meaning  in  his  tone  : 
but  if  his  hinted  suspicion  was  meant 
to  point  to  the  Italian  chaplain,  he 
did  not  choose  to  give  it  more  open 
expression. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  the  young 
knave  will  have  punished  himself 
pretty  heavily  for  his  bold  speech.  I 
bad  scarce  dealt  so  hard  with  him 
as  to  cast  him  forth  to  beg  his 
bread." 

"The  place  is  well  rid  of  him," 
said  the  chamberlain  ;  "  he  was  good 
for  little,  that  ever  I  saw,  but  to 
spend  more  money  on  laces  than 
would  keep  a  better  man  in  meat 
and  drink,  and  to  twang  his  gittern 
o'  nights,  when  honest  folk  would 
fain  sleep,  if  they  could." 

"  There  was  the  making  of  a  good 
knight  in  him,  none  the  less,"  said 
his  lord.  "I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  him,  Gundred,  when  he  sprang 
at  me  like  a  young  wolf-hound  after 
I  struck  him — it  was  thanks  to  Sir 
Nicholas  that  his  dagger  had  not 
made  close  acquaintance  with  my 
ribs.  Faith,  I  was  rather  hasty  with 
him,  too,  I  doubt ;  but  he  was  a  fool 
to  chafe  me." 

"  Will  it  please,  you,  Sir  Godfrey," 
inquired  the  chamberlain,  "  that  we 
shall  raise  the  country  after  him  ?  it 
were  surely  easy  to  retake  him,  if  we 
make  search  at  once." 
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"Let  him  go  hang,"  said  the 
knight  angrily.  "  Can  ye  take  me 
the  armourer  that  forged  this  ? " 

He  held  up  to  his  follower's  view 
the  broken  end  of  one  of  the  steel 
saws,  which  had  attracted  his  notice 
as  it  lay  on  the  ground  at  their  feet, 
glittering  in  the  ray  of  sunlight  that 
streamed  into  the  dungeon  by  the 
narrow  window.  Kaoul  had  broken 
it  when  his  tedious  work  of  deliver- 
ance was  all  but  completed. 

Gundred  took  it  from  his  master's 
hands,  and  examined  it  with  admir- 
ing attention.  The  Spanish  smith 
who  had  tempered  it  had  sold  its 
fellows  for  fifty  times  their  weight  in 
gold,  and  died  without  disclosing  the 
secret  of  their  manufacture. 

"  The  like  of  it  was  never  seen  in 
these  parts,"  said  the  chamberlain,  as 
he  returned  it. 

"  Nor  carried  in  an  esquire's  girdle," 
said  de  Burgh.  "  Canst  take  me 
the  owner  of  this  plaything,  I  ask 
thee?" 

"  I  have  heard  much  talk  of  Sara- 
cen steel,"  said  Gundred  in  a  care- 
less tone,  without  looking  at  his 
master. 

"  And  wouldst  have  it  this  might 
have  been  some  trophy  from  the  Pay- 
nims — ha  ? "  said  the  knight,  turning 
round  towards  him. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not  whence  it  came 
—it  may  be  a  work  of  Mahound  him- 
self, for  aught  I  can  tell  of  it." 

"  Enough  "—  said  his  master,  set- 
ting his  teeth  as  he  turned  to  leave 
the  place — "  we  shall  know  more  of 
this  anon.  Follow  me  now,  Gun- 
dred— I  have  a  charge  for  thee." 

The  chamberlain,  locking  the  door 
as  carefully  as  if  he  had  a  dozen 
prisoners  in  safe  custody,  followed 
Sir  Godfrey  into  his  cabinet,  and  in 
a  short  time  was  on  his  road  to 
Willan's  Hope,  charged  with  the 
same  message  which  Raoul  had  con- 
tumaciously refused  to  deliver. 

The  knight  of  Ladysmede  and  his 
guest  held  grayer  discourse  than 
usual  over  their  morning  repast. 
Sir  Godfrey  himself  pushed  away, 
after  a  few  hasty  mouthfuls,  the 
.tempting  slices  which  the  esquire, 
who  knew  his  vigorous  appetite, 
placed  before  him,  and  let  the  flagon 
stand  beside  him  almost  untouched. 
He  ordered  the  chamber  to  be  cleared 
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before  the  attendants  had  well  done 
their  office,  and  related  to  his  com- 
panion, as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
the  circumstances  of  Raoul's  escape. 
Sir  Nicholas  listened  with  his  usual 
quiet  demeanour,  and  was  not  loud 
in  his  expressions  of  surprise  even  at 
the  mode  of  its  accomplishment.  He 
did  more  justice  to  the  good  fare  than 
his  host,  and  though  he  also  drank 
sparingly,  it  was  his  habit.  But  the 
other  rose  and  sat  down  again  from 
time  to  time,  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  restlessness  and  impatience. 

"  And  now,  as  touching  the  lady  of 
Willan's  Hope,"  said  Sir  Nicholas, 
"  it  were  time  to  bethink  us  of  some 
less  delicate  messenger." 

"  I  have  despatched  Gundred 
thither  even  now,"  replied  de  Burgh ; 
"  I  would  I  had  taken  your  counsel 
at  the  first — though  I  tell  you  now, 
I  would  far  rather  have  trusted  the 
boy  if  he  would  have  obeyed  me.  I 
knew  not  till  to-day  what  a  nest  of 
traitors  I  have  about  me." 

"  You  had  best  have  carried  your 
message  yourself,"  returned  his 
friend  ;  "  the  fair  dames  yonder 
would  surely  have  come  to  the  lure 
then." 

"  They  would  have  read  the  false- 
hood in  my  face,"  said  Sir  Godfrey, 
with  a  scowling  laugh  ;  "  I  can  swal- 
low a  lie  in  my  conscience  passably, 
but  it  ever  sticks  in  my  throat  when 
I  try  to  put  it  into  words.  I  would 
give  something  for  your  smooth 
tongue,  Le  Hardi ;  but  you  have 
had  more  experience  in  the  ways  of 
the  wicked  than  I  have." 

The  Crusader  smiled  at  the  compli- 
ment— one  of  his  most  unpleasant 
smiles,  which  changed  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  his  otherwise  handsome 
features. 

"Words  may  fail  us,  though,  at 
times  —  a  bold  hand,  never.  You 
will  match  me  there,  de  Burgh.  But 
tell  me,  is  Father  Giacomo  of  your 
council  in  this  matter  1 " 

"  No,"  said  his  companion,  shortly. 

"  And  why  not  1  we  shall  need  his 
service,  if  all  goes  as  we  would  have 
it ;  and  it  were  surely  safer  to  make 
a  friend  of  him  at  once ; — he  knows 
far  too  much  already,  as  you  tell  me, 
to  make  an  enemy  of." 

"  May  the  fiend  take  me  if  I  know 
whether  I  am  to  hold  him  as  friend 
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or  enemy  at  this  moment !  Ever 
since  he  carried  the  boy  away,  there 
has  been  little  more,  I  fancy,  than  a 
hollow  truce  between  us ;  yet  for 
years  he  has  been  true  to  me,  and  he 
had  long  ago  been  a  beggar  and  an 
outcast  but  for  me." 

"  I  can  well  suppose  that  he  is  a 
tool  that  needs  wary  handling,"  said 
Sir  Nicholas ;  "  but  he  must  be  dealt 
with  in  this  business,  and  that 
speedily,  if  we  would  not  have  him 
meddle  in  it  to  our  confusion.  If  it 
like  you,  I  will  speak  with  him  my- 
self." 

"  Speak  when  and  as  you  will," 
said  de  Burgh ;  "  it  may  happen 
that  you  shall  understand  him  better 
than  I  do.  But  I  would  not  trust 
him  too  far." 

The  intercourse  between  Sir  God- 
frey and  his  chaplain  had  of  late 
ceased  almost  entirely.  They  were 
as  much  strangers  as  it  was  possible 
for  those  to  be  who  continued  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household,  and 
observed  towards  each  other  the 
decent  courtesies  of  life.  In  the  few 
words  which  did  from  time  to  time 
pass  between  them,  Father  Giacomo 
showed  more  outward  respect  to  his 
patron  than  before  ;  while  Sir  God- 
frey's words  and  manner  were  apt  to 
be  rudely  sarcastic,  and  such  as,  a 
short  time  back,  he  would  have  been 
slow  to  venture  upon  with  such  a 
master  in  the  art  of  reply.  Seldom 
now  did  the  priest  appear  at  meal- 
times, and  never  remained  to  share 
in  the  noisy  conviviality  which  some- 
times succeeded,  when  Sir  Godfrey 
could  welcome  to  his  board  some 
more  genial  companion  than  the  too 
abstemious  Crusader.  Great  part  of 
his  time  was  spent  still — as  had  been 
his  constant  practice — in  long  soli- 
tary walks  to  a  distance  from  the 
manor ;  and  when  he  was  within  the 
walls,  he  confined  himself  more  strictly 
than  ever  to  the  little  oratory  in  the 
turret,  which,  besides  its  communica- 
tion with  Sir  Godfrey's  own  cham- 
bers, had  a  small  external  staircase 
of  its  own,  and  where  his  lamp,  in 
despite  of  the  chamberlain's  protest, 
might  often  be  seen  burning  far  into 
the  night. 

It  was  here  that  Sir  Nicholas  found 
him,  when  he  resolved  to  confide  to 
him  his  determination  to  obtain,  with 
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the  sanction  of  the  king  and  of  her 
guardian,  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of 
Willan's  Hope.  The  two  men  looked 
at  each  other,  as  the  Italian,  without 
even  a  shade  of  surprise  expressed  in 
his  countenance,  rose  and  greeted  cour- 
teously his  unexpected  visitor ;  and 
before  any  words  beyond  those  of 
mere  formality  had  passed  between 
them,  each  was  perfectly  aware  that 
he  was  the  object  of  the  other's 
doubt  and  distrust.  And  again  Sir 
Nicholas  felt  an  uncomfortable  im- 
pression that  he  had  seen  those  eyes 
elsewhere,  before  he  met  them  at 
Ladysmede. 

He  judged  wisely  that,  in  a  nego- 
tiation with  Father  Giacomo,  it  was 
best  to  speak  to  the  point  at  once. 
Any  kind  of  diplomatic  circumlocu- 
tion, or  fencing  with  the  real  ques- 
tion to  be  discussed,  he  felt  would  be 
time  and  breath  wasted,  if  not  worse  ; 
for,  strong  as  Sir  Nicholas  might  feel 
himself  in  the  art  of  language  to  con- 
ceal his  thoughts,  he  knew  that  in 
that  art  he  now  stood  before  at  least 
a  rival  master. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  Father  Gia- 
como, it  would  be  for  our  interest  to 
be  friends."  Even  this  assumption 
of  honesty,  selfish  as  it  was,  hardly 
sat  well  upon  him. 

The  Italian's  eyes,  though  not  his 
lips,  smiled  as  he  replied,  and  the 
knight  felt  that  the  humility  of  his 
bow  was  ironical. 

"  You  have  need  of  my  service  ? " 
he  said. 

Sir  Nicholas  found  that  the  priest 
could  be  fully  his  equal  in  sincerity. 

"  I  have,"  he  replied,  continuing 
the  conversation  in  the  Italian's  own 
language,  which  he  spoke  admirably 
for  an  Englishman,  and  hoping  by 
this  means  to  win  something  of 
the  stranger's  confidence — "  I  have, 
father,  and  am  prepared  to  pay  for 
it  in  kind." 

"  You  speak  the  Tuscan  in  perfec- 
tion, Sir  Knight  —  you  have  been 
much  in  Italy  1 " 

Le  Hardi  assuredly  had  not  come 
there  to  be  questioned  as  to  his  tra- 
vels and  adventures ;  but  he  re- 
plied with  a  courteous  smile. 

"There  are  few  lands  I  have  not 
travelled  in,  father  ;  in  Italy  among 
the  rest — but  it  is  long  ago — is  it 
possible  that  we  have  met  there  ] " 
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"  Possible  enough, "  replied  the 
other  carelessly,  "  though  such  a 
chance  were  unlikely — I  went  "little 
beyond  the  walls  of  my  cloister 
there." 

The  knight  tried  in  vain  to  recall 
those  eyes  peering  from  beneath  a 
cowl  in  some  Italian  street.  He  must 
have  seen  them  ;  of  that  he  was  more 
strongly  convinced  than  ever. 

"I  have  need  of  your  services, 
Father  Giacomo,"  he  resumed,  deter- 
mined to  confine  himself  if  possible 
to  the  actual  business  of  his  visit — 
"  in  a  matter  which  I  have  much  at 
heart.  And  to  prove  to  you  that  I 
can  return  your  good-will,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  somewhat  in  your  secrets 
already ;  I  know  where  the  boy  Giu- 
lio  is  in  keeping — the  knowledge 
shall  be  safe  with  me." 

The  chaplain  only  replied  by  a 
courteous  bow. 

Sir  Nicholas  found  himself  obliged 
to  begin  the  conversation  again.  "  I 
am,  as  you  may  know,  well-nigh  a 
landless  man." 

The  chaplain  bowed  again. 

"I  would  wed  with  wealth  and 
beauty,  Sir  Priest :  churchman  as  you 
are,  you  will  not  blame  me  in  this  ? " 

The  chaplain  smiled. 

"Men  say  indeed,"  continued  Sir 
Nicholas,  encouraged  a  little  by  this 
token,  "  that  the  Church  would  fain 
keep  both  for  itself ;  and,  under  your 
favour,  what  with  mortmain  and 
the  cloister — to  say  nought  of  less 
legitimate  methods  —  she  gets  the 
lion's  share  ;  but  you  will  not  grudge 
us  poor  men  of  the  world  the 
crumbs  ? " 

"  I  will  grudge  no  man  that  which 
he  wins  fairly,  Sir  Knight." 

"  I  will  win  what  I  seek  fairly," 
replied  Sir  Nicholas,  —  "  with  my 
sword  and  spear.  In  plain  words,  I 
seek  the  love  and  the  lands  of  the 
lady  Gladice,  Sir  Godfrey's  fair  ward. 
I  have  the  good  knight's  word,  King 
Richard's  special  sanction " 

"  But  not  the  maiden's  con- 
sent," added  the  chaplain  quietly, 
without  raising  his  eyes. 

"That,"  said  the  knight,  by  no 
means  disconcerted,  for  he  was  pre- 
pared to  find  his  companion  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  designs 
and  movements  of  most  of  the  house- 
hold— "  that  I  shall  not  wait  to  ask.  " 
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"  Or  have  already  asked,  and  are 
little  pleased  with  the  answer  1 " 

Sir  Nicholas  moved  uneasily,  and 
turned  his  face  away. 

"  Suppose  it  were  so,"  he  answered 
with  an  unreal  laugh, — "  what  does 
a  maiden  know  of  her  own  fancies  ? 
A  little  loving  compulsion,  in  these 
cases,  Father  Giacomo,  is  often  the 
only  thing  required." 

"  So  are  English  maidens  won  ? 
it  is  hardly  so  with  us  in  the  south. 
Yet  it  is  a  marvel  to  me,"  continued 
the  priest,  looking  steadily  at  the 
crusader,  "  that  a  knight  of  such  a 
presence  and  such  gentle  and  gra- 
cious discourse,  as  I  may  say  most 
truly,  should  fail  to  find  favour  in 
ladies'  eyes." 

Sir  Nicholas'  face  grew  dark  under 
the  Italian's  searching  glance ;  but 
again  he  spoke  in  what  seemed  a  bold 
and  honest  tone. 

"  I  have  been  wedded  once,  Fa- 
ther ;  it  may  well  be  that  I  am  the 
worse  skilled  in  wooing  again." 

"  So  ! "  said  Giacomo,  in  a  tone  of 
courteous  surprise  and  sympathy  ; 
"I  can  well  understand  you,  Sir 
Knight ;  your  love  lies  with  the  dead  : 
but  you  need  the  broad  lands,  and 
you  would  be  generous  and  faithful 
to  her  who  could  bestow  them  on 
you.  You  speak  honestly  and  well — 
you  cannot  feign  a  passion,  but  you 
promise  honour  and  good  faith  1 " 

"  Ay,  more,  by  heaven  ! "  said 
the  Crusader,  thrown  now  somewhat 
off  his  guard  by  the  other's  open 
speaking.  "  I  wedded  where  I 
thought  I  loved— it  was  an  idle  folly, 
and  has  passed  ;  but  I  love  now — 
love  with  a  passion  of  which  a 
youth's  fancies  are  but  the  imagina- 
tion— which  you,  fenced  in  by  the 
vows  of  your  priesthood,  may  have 
learned  to  cast  from  you,  but  which 
masters  sense  and  reason  in  a  nature 
like  mine  !  But  you  are  not  my  con- 
fessor, Father." 

"No,  nor  you  mine,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  we  may  speak  the  more 
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honestly  therefor.  Listen,  if  you 
will.  I  have  loved  once  ;  not," 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  which 
he  seemed  unable  to  restrain,  though 
his  words  were  earnest  and  empha- 
tic— "  not  with  a  love  like  either  of 
yours.  I  loved,  and  I  did  a  wrong  ; 
and  the  love  and  the  memory  live 
with  me  for  ever.  I  see  a  buried 
face,  Sir  Nicholas — not  only  in  my 
dreams,  but  day  and  night  the  vi- 
sion of  her  I  loved  and  wronged  is 
before  me.  Not  always,  but  sudden- 
ly, it  comes — the  same  pale,  sad,  re- 
proachful face  :  it  starts  before  me  in 
the  full  glare  of  daylight — meets  me 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  woods — 
looks  into  mine  at  the  banquet,  till 
all  faces  round  grow  indistinct — 
looks  not  in  accusation,  but  in  tender 
sorrow — checks  the  light  word  upon 
my  lips,  rebukes  the  evil  thought  in 
my  heart,  and  seems  like  an  angel 
holding  back  the  sinful  passions 
which  shut  me  out  from  heaven— I 
see  it  now  ! " 

His  searching  eyes  had  left  Sir 
Nicholas'  face,  and  were  fixed  with 
a  stony  glare  upon  the  tapestry 
beyond.  The  knight  turned  round, 
pale  and  shivering,  as  if  he  too  ex- 
pected to  see  a  face  behind  him. 

"The  church  I  serve,"  continued 
the  Italian  after  the  silence  of  a 
moment,  "teaches  us  that  there  is 
one  Hell,  and  one  Redeemer — I  tell 
you,  Sir  Knight,  there  are  redeemers 
upon  earth  every  day,  that  suffer  to 
save  us — if  it  may  be — and  a  hell 
about  us  every  hour,  of  spirits  sent 
to  torment  us  before  our  time  !  Go 
your  ways,  Sir  Nicholas  ;  you  have 
my  promise — I  will  help  you  to  your 
bride." 

The  priest,  as  he  spoke  the  last 
words  in  a  cold  passionless  voice, 
turned  away  as  if  to  close  their  inter- 
view ;  and  the  knight,  whose  wonted 
self-possession  had  now  wholly  failed 
him,  after  some  hurried  and  almost 
unintelligible  words,  rose  and  left  the 
little  chamber. 


CHAPTER    XIX. — THE   JOURNEY. 


If  Kaoul's  feelings  had  been  less 
profoundly  interested  in  the  service 
which  brought  him  to  the  gates  of 
Michamstede,  he  might  possibly  have 


shown  more  embarrassment  in  his  in- 
terview with  the  lady-abbess  in  her 
parlour.  As  it  was,  he  spoke  out  his 
message  with  so  much  simple  earnest- 
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ness,  that  the  wise  and  gracious  lady 
who  ruled  the  house,  though  she 
crossed  herself  with  a  slight  shudder 
of  pious  propriety  when  he  named 
his  connection  with  Sir  Godfrey  de 
Burgh,  not  only  gave  him  readily  the 
information  which  he  required,  but 
pressed  upon  him  with  almost  mother- 
ly kindness  the  refreshment  which 
his  boyish  frame  really  much  need- 
ed, but  which  he  would  have  impa- 
tiently refused,  and  even  now,  saving 
a  draught  of  wine,  scarcely  more  than 
tasted.  She  would  also  willingly 
have  kept  him  longer  in  conversa- 
tion, if  he  had  not  seized  the  first 
moment  that  courtesy  allowed  him 
to  continue  his  journey.  Gladice  had 
been  well  known  to  the  abbess  from 
her  childhood,  for  she  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  convent  for  some 
months  immediately  after  her  moth- 
er's death  ;  and  it  was  with  no  little 
satisfaction  that  the  lady  Brunhild 
now  gathered,  from  the  fact  of  Raoul's 
being  charged  with  a  message  from 
her  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  that  the 
young  heiress  at  length  intended  to 
place  herself  under  his  protection ; 
for  she  had  more  than  once  herself 
gently  pressed  upon  her  the  wisdom 
of  seeking  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  religious  life,  and  such  she  con- 
fidently trusted  would  be  the  result 
of  her  interview  with  the  prelate ;  for 
she  knew  that  William  of  Ely's  wishes 
in  the  matter  corresponded  with  her 
own.  Not  that  the  unscrupulous 
churchman  took  much  care  for  the 
interests  of  his  order,  but  he  would 
rather  have  seen  the  fair  lands  of 
Willan's  Hope  swelling  the  revenues 
of  the  church  than  enriching  any 
adventurous  friend  of  Sir  Godfrey's  ; 
and  it  was  much  more  convenient  to 
free  himself  at  once  from  any  trouble- 
some claims  on  his  protection  which 
their  present  owner  might  prefer,  by 
bestowing  her  safely  in  the  cloister, 
than  by  engaging  in  any  contest  with 
her  guardian  as  to  her  disposal  in 
marriage.  He  had  some  pride  in  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  his  young  kins- 
woman, and  had  treated  her,  in  their 
slight  intercourse,  with  much  con- 
sideration :  if  he  could  have  secured 
Sir  Godfrey's  consent,  he  would 
gladly  have  strengthened  his  own 
influence  in  those  quarters,  by  be- 
stowing her  hand  and  revenues  on 
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some  follower  of  his  own  ;  but  he 
had  cared  little  of  late  for  anything 
but  his  own  ease  and  pleasures. 

Raoul  rode  on,  revived  by  the 
generous  wine  of  the  convent,  and 
cheered  in  spirit  by  the  hope  of  doing 
useful  service.  He  met  with  the 
prelate  of  whom  he  was  in  search 
even  sooner  than  the  abbess's  infor- 
mation had  led  him  to  expect.  Three 
hours'  brisk  riding,  after  he  left  the 
convent  walls,  brought  him  within 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Ely.  The 
bishop  had  not  yet  arrived  at  his 
palace,  nor  was  it  there  that  Raoul 
had  expected  to  find  him ;  but  he 
had  learned  at  Michamstede  that 
he  had  lain,  two  days  ago,  at  a  castle 
some  twenty  miles  distant,  which 
formed  one  of  the  private  residences 
of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
now  sat  as  lord  chief-justice  for  the 
king,  and  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Longchamp.  Halting  in  the  city 
only  long  enough  to  rest  his  horse, 
and  having  ascertained  from  the 
bishop's  domestics  that,  although 
they  had  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  him  at  any  moment,  the  day 
and  hour  of  his  arrival  there  were  in 
fact  very  uncertain,  as  their  master's 
movements  were  wont  to  be,  the 
squire  was  soon  again  in  the  saddle, 
content  to  think  that  the  object  of 
his  journey  would  be  gained  before 
nightfall.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
cleared  the  suburbs  of  the  city  when 
he  met  upon  the  road  a  single  rider. 
Judging  him  by  his  dress  and  bear- 
ing to  be  of  near  his  own  degree, 
Raoul,  who  was  prudently  resolved 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  gaining  in- 
formation in  a  district  wholly  strange 
to  him,  checked  his  horse  as  the 
other  was  passing,  and  saluted  him 
with  some  inquiry  as  to  his  route. 

The  stranger  seemed  in  haste,  for 
after  a  brief  reply  to  Raoul's  ques- 
tion, he  would  have  passed  on,  with- 
out pausing  to  interchange  any  of 
that  courteous  gossip  between  soli- 
tary wayfarers  which,  in  the  utter 
absence  of  all  pur  modern  facilities 
of  communication,  was  almost  the 
rule  of  the  road. 

"  One  thing  more  I  pray  of  your 
goodness  —  know  you  aught  of  my 
lordof  Ely's  movements?"  saidRaouj, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  strangers 
seeming  impatience. 
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"  My  lord  of  Ely  V  The  traveller's 
steed  was  easily  reined  up  again,  for 
he  seemed  more  glad  of  a  breathing- 
space  than  his  master.  "  Have  you 
business  with  his  holiness,  young 
sir?" 

"  I  have  ;  and  have  ridden  far 
since  morning  to  seek  him." 

"  Then,"  said  the  other,  "  you  may 
count  your  journey  well-nigh  ended. 
If  it  please  you  to  turn  with  me,  my 
lord  will  be  in  his  own  palace  of  Ely 
in  the  space  of  an  hour.  I  am  his 
poor  esquire  of  the  body,  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

In  spite  of  Raoul's  youth,  and  his 
present  disordered  apparel,  there  was 
something  in  his  free  and  gallant 
bearing  which  won  at  once  courtesy 
and  respect  from  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  in  the  service  of  the  mag- 
nificent prelate  had  mixed  with  men 
of  many  nations  and  degrees. 

Raoul  was  puzzled  at  first  how  to 
introduce  himself,  as  he  felt  bound  in 
courtesy  to  do,  in  reply  to  the  other's 
announcement  of  his  own  position. 
But  the  boy's  natural  impulse  was  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  he  had  wisdom 
enough,  unused  as  he  was  to  diffi- 
culties, to  follow  that  safe  and  simple 
policy. 

"  I  am  of  squire's  degree  also, 
gentle  sir ;  I  served  the  knight  of 
Ladysmede — until  this  morning." 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  of 
him,"  said  the  other.  "  It  will  be 
best  that  you  turn  again  with  me,  as 
I  said ;  I  dare  hardly  promise  to  get 
you  speech  of  his  holiness  to-night — 
he  will  be  tired,  it  is  like,  with  travel, 
and  my  lord  of  Durham  is  in  his 
company ;  but  I  will  see  you  fairly 
lodged,  and  you  shall  do  your  master's 
errand  in  time  to  ride  homewards 
again  to-morrow." 

"  Thanks  for  your  ready  courtesy," 
said  the  young  esquire,  with  some 
little  hesitation ;  "  but  my  message 
to  the  lord-bishop  comes  not  from 
Sir  Godfrey.  I  ride  to-day  upon  a 
lady's  service,  and  did  I  not  fear  to 
seem  too  bold,  I  would  go  forward 
to  meet  the  bishop,  who,  if  I  have 
gathered  aright,  is  even  now  upon 
the  road.  I  have  scarce  five  words 
to  trouble  him  with,  but  I  shall 
hardly  be  easy  until  they  are  said." 

"  Nay,  in  that  case,"  said  the 
bishop's  esquire,  smiling,  "  ride  on, 
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in  heaven's  name.  I  never  rode  on 
ladies'  errands,  and  will  by  no  means 
venture  to  judge  of  their  urgency. 
But  I  trow  I  may  no  longer  delay 
mine  own.  There  will  be  scant 
preparation  for  my  lord's  reception 
as  it  is.  I  trust  we  may  yet  meet  at 
Ely." 

He  put  his  horse  to  its  speed,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  the  interruption  ;  his 
parting  speech  being  more  creditable 
to  his  discretion  than  to  his  veracity. 

Raoul*  proceeded  at  a  slackened 
pace,  doubting  in  his  own  mind  how 
far  the  urgency  of  the  lady  Gladice's 
message  might  suffice  to  justify  him 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  (for  in  his  own 
it  took  precedence  of  all  other  con- 
siderations) in  stopping  the  papal 
legate  upon  the  king's  highway.  He 
felt  no  hesitation  as  to  his  line  of 
action  ;  but  as  he  watched  every  turn 
of  the  road  for  the  appearance  of  the 
bishop's  cavalcade,  and  thought  with 
himself  in  what  terms  he  might  best 
accost  so  high  a  personage,  and  what 
reception  he  might  probably  meet 
with,  he  began  to  look  forward  to 
the  interview  with  a  tremulous 
anxiety  which  he  had  not  felt  until 
now ;  and  when  the  spears  and  ban- 
ners of  the  escort  who  rode  in  ad- 
vance of  the  two  prelates  appeared 
suddenly  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
up  which  the  road  had  been  gradu- 
ally winding,  scarce  two  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  him,  the  courage  and 
self-possession  which  had  sustained 
the  boy  through  the  trying  incidents 
of  the  past  two  days  wholly  gave 
way,  and  he  began  to  tremble  like  a 
child.  In  great  part  it  was  physical 
exhaustion ;  for  he  had  tasted  no 
food  that  day,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  morsels  which  the  abbess 
had  almost  forced  upon  him,  and  the 
wine  which  he  had  eagerly  drank 
had  served  rather  to  stimulate  his 
powers  for  the  time  than  to  supply 
the  place  of  wholesome  refreshment. 
Dizzy  in  brain  and  sick  at  heart,  he 
drew  his  horse  up  by  the  roadside, 
and  was  well-nigh  unconscious  that 
the  foremost  of  the  train  had  already 
passed  him,  and  that  he  was  almost 
in  the  presence  which  he  had  come 
so  far  to  seek. 

The  escort  of  lances,  who  rode  so 
noisily  by,  cast  rude  and  contemp- 
tuous glances  at  the  young  stranger 
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as  they  passed,  and  bandied  among 
themselves  rude  jests  upon  his  sad 
and  weary  look  and  jaded  horse, 
which,  happily  for  RaouPs  peace  of 
mind,  fell  upon  ears  that  would  have 
been  dull  at  that  moment  even  to 
direct  personal  insult.  They  were 
the  foreign  riders  whom  William  of 
Ely,  to  the  indignation  and  disgust 
of  his  own  countrymen,  kept  in  his 
pay,  and  by  whom  he  loved  to  be  con- 
tinually surrounded.  They  were  drafts 
from  half  the  nations  of  Europe- 
Flemings  ,Brabanters,  Bearnois,  Hain- 
aulters,  and  many  whose  nationality 
might  have  been  as  doubtful  as  their 
characters.  Amongst  them  were  a 
few  Englishmen,  the  most  reckless, 
perhaps,  of  the  whole  band.  The 
prelate  seldom  moved  from  place  to 
place  in  his  official  capacity  without 
being  attended  by  some  four  or  five 
hundred  of  these  armed  retainers, 
who  spread  alarm  and  disgust 
wherever  they  went,  although  dis- 
cipline was  administered  by  their 
own  leaders,  whenever  any  graver 
complaint  than  usual  reached  the 
ears  of  the  prelate,  with  a  severity 
which  was  unknown  in  more  regu- 
larly constituted  forces.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  haughty  and  careless  church- 
man took  a  pleasure  in  defying  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  nation ; 
and  he  succeeded  by  this  conduct 
in  neutralising  the  respect  and  the 
high  reputation  which  he  might 
fairly  have  acquired,  during  the 
king's  absence,  by  an  administration 
which,  though  arbitrary,  was  on  the 
whole  just,  and  by  a  lavish  muni- 
ficence at  all  times  popular  with 
Englishmen. 

The  baud  of  horsemen  passed  on, 
in  their  loose  array,  with  shouts  and 
laughter,  exchanging  their  ribald  wit 
with  each  other  in  their  peculiar 
jargon,  in  which  German,  French,  or 
Anglo-Saxon  predominated  according 
to  the  speaker's  extraction ;  and  still 
Raoul  leant  forward  wearily  on  his 
saddle-bow,  watching  their  disorder- 
ly march  with  a  dreamy  half-uncon- 
scious gaze.  They  were  followed  by  a 
troop  of  minstrels,  also  on  horseback, 
wearing  their  lord's  livery  of  scarlet 
and  tawny,  with  tabors,  trumpets,  cor- 
nets, and  other  instruments,  the  com- 
bination of  whose  sounds  produced 
at  the  best  more  noise  than  harmony, 
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and  who  plied  their  art  occasionally, 
playing  a  few  notes  in  or  out  of  time 
and  tune,  according  as  breath  and 
inclination  suited  them,  and  produc- 
ing an  effect  upon  sensitive  ears 
which  might  have  made  the  noisy 
mirth  of  the  spearmen  sound  melo- 
dious by  comparison.  At  their  head 
rode  an  officer,  habited  in  cloth-of* 
gold  furred  with  ermine,  and  bear- 
ing upright  a  tall  silver  wand  in 
token  of  his  office,  whom  Long- 
champ,  with  the  assumption  of 
princely  dignity  which  he  was  wont 
to  affect — not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  since  he  was  virtually  regent 
of  the  kingdom — had  named  his 
"King  of  the  minstrels,"  in  imita- 
tion of  the  style  assumed  by  the  chief 
musician  in  the  royal  courts  of  France 
and  England.  It  was  Helion  de 
Blois,  reputed  the  most  perfect  mas- 
ter of  his  art  in  all  its  branches, 
whom  Philip  of  France  had  vainly 
endeavoured,  by  threats  and  pro- 
mises, to  retain  to  be  the  grace  and 
delight  of  his  royal  table  ;  for  the 
minstrel,  proud  in  his  degree  as  any 
monarch,  and  capricious  as  a  flattered 
beauty,  preferred  the  more  appre- 
ciating taste — or  the  unbounded  lib- 
erality— which  even  among  the  cour- 
tiers of  a  foreign  prince  were  unani- 
mously ascribed  to  William  of  Ely. 

There  followed  a  large  body  of 
armed  retainers  on  foot,  of  some- 
what more  reputable  character,  be- 
cause of  less  noisy  pretension,  than 
their  mounted  comrades :  they  moved 
at  a  rapid  walk,  which  broke  occa- 
sionally into  a  long  swinging  trot, 
enabling  them  easily  to  keep  pace 
on  the  march  with  the  heavy  Nor- 
man and  Flemish  horses  on  which 
the  spearmen  rode.  At  least  fifty 
knights,  or  holders  of  knight's  fees, 
each  in  complete  armour  and  strongly 
mounted,  formed  the  immediate  per- 
sonal escort  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  legate.  Right  in  front  of 
him  was  borne  the  banner  of  the 
Holy  See  ;  and  side  by  side,  in  dress 
and  equipment  almost  the  least  con- 
spicuous of  the  glittering  show,  on 
two  quiet -paced  palfreys,  such  as 
might  beseem  churchmen,  and  which 
looked  almost  diminutive  beside  the 
stately  chargers  of  some  of  the 
knights  of  high  degree  who  kept  the 
post  of  honour  next  the  legate's  per- 
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son,  rode  Longcliamp  and  his  brother 
prelate  of  Durham.  The  legate  him- 
self, indeed,  had  a  noble  war-horse 
led  by  two  esquires  close  behind 
him ;  for  he  loved  better,  like  many 
of  the  prelates  of  his  time,  to  assert 
his  military  position  as  a  feudal 
baron  than  his  spiritual  dignity. 
He  wore  a  suit  of  plain  but  costly 
armour;  Hugh  of  Durham,  his  or- 
dinary episcopal  habit  —  the  scarlet 
rochet  and  close  black  cap.  Behind 
them  followed  chancellors,  chaplains, 
and  secretaries,  and  a  long  array  of 
small  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who, 
in  some  real  or  nominal  capacity, 
were  the  inevitable  companions  of 
their  superiors'  official  progress. 

The  baron — for  his  degree  was  no 
less — who  bore  the  sacred  banner  be- 
fore the  papal  legate,  was  now  nearly 
opposite  to  Raoul ;  and  though  the 
youth  had  raised  his  head,  and  was 
gazing  open-eyed  at  the  bishops  as 
they  approached,  still  his  conscious- 
ness of  all  that  was  passing  before 
him  was  little  more  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  dream ;  the  words  in 
which  he  had  meant  to  address  the 

E relate  had  passed  from  his  mind, 
is  tongue  and  his  senses  failed  him 
alike,  and  even  the  purpose  of  his 
weary  journey  was  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten, when  he  was  rudely  awakened 
for  the  moment  from  this  trance-like 
apathy.  One  of  the  knights  who 
rode  on  the  left  hand  of  the  banner 
had  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  young 
horseman  who  was  halting — out  of 
idle  curiosity,  as  it  seemed  to  him — 
by  the  roadside.  He  made  a  side 
movement  towards  him  as  the  stand- 
ard was  borne  past. 

"  Uncover,  sirrah,  to  the  banner  of 
the  Holy  See — where  got  ye  that 
heathen  nurture  1 " 

Raoul  lifted  his  hand  mechanic- 
ally to  his  cap,  and  doffed  it  at 
once  with  some  incoherent  words  of 
apology  for  his  unintentional  offence. 
But  in  the  sudden  action  he  startled 
both  his  own  and  the  knight's  horse ; 
and  after  some  jostling,  the  latter 
backed  so  as  to  threaten  inconve- 
nience to  the  prelates  who  rode  but 
a  few  paces  in  the  rear.  The  knight, 
with  a  stifled  oath,  half  inclined  to 
resent  the  young  stranger's  awkward- 
ness as  intentional,  seized  Raoul's 
rein,  and  checked  Ms  horse  so  vio- 
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lently  as  almost  to  bring  him  on  his 
haunches.  Quite  lost  to  all  sense  of 
the  high  presence  in  which  they  were, 
the  esquire  raised  his  riding-wand, 
and  aimed  a  feeble  blow  at  the  knight 
as  he  leant  forward  in  his  stirrups. 

There  were  loud  cries  of  indigna- 
tion from  those  who  saw  the  action, 
and  a  confused  movement  which 
threatened  more  inconvenience  to 
the  bishops  than  the  poor  esquire's 
mistake.  But  Raoul  neither  heard 
nor  saw  it.  He  had  sunk  down 
gently  from  his  horse,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  in  a  swoon. 

This  result  did  not  serve  to  lessen 
the  confusion.  Many  thought  that 
the  knight  had  struck  him  ;  and  a 
few  of  those  who  had  seen  what  they 
accounted  his  insolent  disrespect, 
were  not  slow  to  murmur  that  he 
had  deserved  it.  None  cared  to  ren- 
der him  assistance  ;  and  had  he  not 
fallen  almost  directly  in  the  bishop's 
path,  the  train  might  have  ridden 
on  and  left  him  where  he  lay. 

William  of  Ely,  who  trampled 
without  scruple  on  the  feelings  and 
remonstrances  of  a  nation,  would  not 
lightly  have  spurned  a  beggar  from 
his  feet.  He  had  seen  something  of 
the  encounter,  and  thought  as  others 
did,  that  his  own  follower,  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  Heaven,  had  struck 
to  the  ground  the  irreverent  stranger 
who  had  refused  or  neglected  to  pay 
due  homage  to  its  representative. 
But  he  was  not  content  to  see  the 
youth  lie  there  motionless  and  sense- 
less, whatever  might  have  been  his 
offence. 

"Look  to  him,  some  of  ye,"  he 
exclaimed ;  "  hath  he  taken  any 
hurt  ?" 

The  great  man's  humanity  was 
contagious  •  and  footmen  ran  for- 
ward, and  knights  prepared  to  dis- 
mount, to  offer  help  to  the  stranger 
in  whom  their  lord  was  pleased  to 
show  an  interest.  But  Raoul  had 
found  a  friend  already.  A  young 
man — who,  in  spite  of  his  plain  dress, 
might  be  judged  a  person  of  some 
consideration,  since  he  rode  close 
behind  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  side 
by  side  with  the  legate's  chancellor 
and  secretary — had  already  dismount- 
ed and  left  his  place  in  the  procession, 
and  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
fallen  esquire. 
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"  I  surely  know  his  face,"  said  he 
to  the  others  who  now  pressed  round 
him ;  "  he  is  a  near  neighbour  of 
mine,  or  I  much  mistake."  He  raised 
Raoul's  head  gently  on  his  arm,  and 
looked  at  him  closely.  "  What  hath 
chanced  to  him  ?"  He  had  been  too 
far  in  the  rear  to  see  clearly  what 
had  passed. 

"  He  overreached  himself  in  strik- 
ing at  me,  and  so  fell  from  his  horse, 
I  reckon,"  said  the  knight  who  had 
first  accosted  him.  "  He  rode  at  me 
as  though  he  had  been  mad,  and  I 
did  but  check  his  horse.  The  foolish 
youth  hath  surely  had  a  cup  of  wine 
more  than  he  can  carry." 

"  Nay,  it  is  hardly  that,"  said  the 
other,  looking  kindly  into  Eaoul's 
pallid  face. 

Longchamp  and  his  brother  pre- 
late had  stopped ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  either  out  of  humanity  or 
curiosity,  turned  his  palfrey's  head 
towards  the  group,  but  the  gather- 
ing crowd  of  heads  prevented  his 
seeing  anything  distinctly. 

"What  is  it,  Waryn?"  he  asked 
of  the  young  man  who  was  support- 
ing Rapul. 

"This  poor  youth  hath  fallen  from 
his  horse,  reverend  uncle,"  he  an- 
swered, as  the  others  moved  aside ; 
"  he  is  in  a  swoon,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for  there  was  no  blow  given." 

"  Let  some  leech  look  to  him,  if  it 
be  your  lordship's  good  pleasure," 
said  Hugh  of  Durham,  turning  to 
Longchamp  ;  "  there  be  such  in  our 
company,  I  may  safely  avouch." 

"A  leech,  ho  there!"  said  Long- 
champ,  turning  to  those  behind  him  ; 
"  we  should  have  some  half-score  of 
them  with  us,  Jews  and  Christians, 
if  they  have  not  fallen  out  and  cut 
each  other's  throats  by  the  way. 
Send  a  brace  of  them  hither — I  com- 
monly run  them  in  couples,  brother," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  Bishop 
of  Durham, "  in  hopes  that  one  rogue 
may  hold  the  other  in  check.  I  have 
mostly  found  that  when  the  Gentile 
advises'  bloodletting,  the  Jew  swears 
by  the  beard  of  Aaron  that  it  were 
rank  murder  in  such  a  case;  and 
where  one  compounds  a  fever-drink, 
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the  other  will  hear  of  nought  but  a 
cordial;  so  my  knaves  are  fain  to 
swallow  both,  for  the  little  faith  they 
have  left  them  is  in  gifts  of  healing. 
In  mine  own  case,  1  thank  both  for 
their  counsel,  and  follow  neither." 

Two  or  three  of  the  mediciners,  of 
whom  there  were  several  in  the  pre- 
late's motley  train,  whose  art  was 
half  charlatanism  and  half  supersti- 
tion, were  hurried  up  from  the  rear 
in  obedience  to  their  patron's  order. 
They  were  for  once  unanimous  in 
declaring,  as  was  tolerably  plain  al- 
ready to  common-sense  observers, 
that  the  youth  had  fainted,  and 
seemed  to  be  suffering  from  exhaus- 
tion. 

"Who  and  what  is  he,  Waryn?" 
said  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
had  been  told  that  his  nephew  pos- 
sessed some  acquaintance  with  the 
stranger. 

"He  is  esquire,  as  I  believe,  to 
Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh.  I  have  seen 
him  often  in  his  train,  and  have 
heard  that  he  comes  of  gentle  blood." 
"  He  has  fallen  early  into  a  goodly 
fellowship,"  said  his  uncle. 

"  Bring  him  away  among  ye  in 
some  fashion,"  said  Longchamp, 
growing  impatient  at  the  delay ; 
"there  shall  be  lodging  found  for 
him  at  Ely,  and  the  whole  rascality 
of  leeches  shall  deal  with  him  there. 
We  can  do  no  more  for  him,  were 
he  of  the  blood-royal." 

The  council  of  mediciners,  after 
some  little  discussion  among  them- 
selves, the  tone  of  which  they  pru- 
dently moderated  so  that  little  of  it 
should  reach  profaner  ears,  had  ad- 
ministered to  Raoul  some  recipe 
which  had  at  least  the  effect  of  re- 
viving him  a  little.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  looked  with  a  sick  and  weary 
glance  round  him,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  rise.  There  were  plenty  of 
ready  hands  now  to  assist  him ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  mounted  again  upon 
his  own  horse,  and,  supported  by  a 
groom  on  either  side,  to  ride  back 
slowly  in  the  rear  of  the  company 
to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Ely. 
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FLEETS   AND  NAVIES— ENGLAND. 


"  THE  awaking  of  a  giant  shakes 
the  earth,"  says  the  Arab  proverb. 
The  rousing  of  the  English  nation 
from  its  slumber,  to  open  its  eyes  on 
the  state  of  its  navy,  was  as  the 
awaking  of  a  giant.  It  was  a  rough 
rousing,  and  a  heavy  shake  ;  but  the 
sleep  is  broken,  and  the  slumberer 
has  started  to  a  lifefulness  of  effort 
which  will  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  might  of  England  did  but  sleep, 
and  that  it  is  equal  and  vigorous  as 
ever  to  battle  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas.  These  slumbers  are,  how- 
ever, dangerous.  It  so  fell  that  this 
awakening  found  us  with  an  interval 
betwixt  us  and  peril ;  there  was  yet 
a  space  intervening  before  the  pre- 
cipice, yet  time  for  safety  and  re- 
trieval. Had  the  alarum  been  defer- 
red— had  the  ambitions  of  monarchs 
sought  a  different  field,  and  their 
secret  preparations  taken  a  different 
direction — had  we  reposed  on  the 
security  of  assured  strength,  and  risen 
to  see,  on  one  side  of  the  Channel, 
ports  filled  with  ships  and  trans- 
ports, on  the  other  only  hulks,  a  few 
guard  and  broken-down  block-ships, 
the  day  might  have  dawned  when 
the  greatness  of  England  would  have 
departed,  and  its  glory  been  obscured 
by  a  darkness  which  would  have 
shrouded  it  for  ever. 

It  is  well  that  our  warning  has  not 
come  from  such  a  crisis  of  danger. 
The  warnings  brought  by  conviction 
are  more  salutary  even  than  those 
which  come  as  the  cries  of  panic 
and  alarm — their  lessons  are  more 
rational,  their  results  more  effective. 

The  nation  has  awoke,  not  with 
fire  and  slaughter  on  its  shores  and 
its  homesteads,  but  to  the  deliberate 
conviction  that  the  strength  of  its 
navy  had  not  a  sufficiency  for  de- 
fence, much  less  for  the  assertion  of 
supremacy. 

The  calm  resolve  which  this  warn- 
ing has  evoked,  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing by  which  this  conviction  has 
been  manifested,  are  signs  of  healthy 
strength  and  innate  reliance,  which, 


though  less  understood  by  other 
people  than  by  ourselves,  must  and 
will  bear  to  the  powers  of  Europe  an 
expression  of  supremacy. 

Such  an  assertion,  however,  if  it 
be  even  affirmed  by  commensurate 
results,  will  not  be  enough,  should  it 
only  provide  for  present  need  and 
present  emergency.  It  must  have  an 
assurance  for  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present.  The  state  of  the  navy 
has  been  adopted  as  a  national  charge 
— a  national  responsibility;  and  it 
will  now  be  a  national  crime  if  there 
be  not  given  to  it  a  magnitude  and 
a  permanency,  which  shall  be  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled  by  the  policy 
of  cabinets,  the  expediency  of  finance, 
or  the  demands  of  factions ;  which 
shall  insure  a  naval  might  equal  to  the 
standard  of  the  greatness,  position, 
and  destiny  of  England  and  its  people. 

A  standing  navy  can  alone  assure 
this — a  navy  of  ships  and  of  men, 
fleets  and  crews,  which,  in  magnitude, 
shall  poise  the  navies  of  the  world, 
in  permanency  defy  alarm,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  politics,  or  the  changes  of 
administration,  and  which  shall  pos- 
sess a  capacity  for  expansion  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  a  great 
struggle  or  a  great  defence.  Less 
than  this  is  not  enough  for  national 
safety,  or  the  supremacy  in  which  it 
is  involved.  Such  supremacy,  cer- 
tain and  manifest,  would  be  also  the 
surest  of  peace- agencies — it  would 
avert  attack  and  promote  neutral- 
ity, which  can  only  be  maintained 
with  dignity  when  it  is  maintained 
in  strength.  The  nation  which  fears 
not  war,  and  is  prepared  to  meet  it, 
has  always  a  power  to  avoid  it ;  in 
weakness  lies  the  danger  and  the 
difficulty  of  neutrality. 

The  first,  the  only  aim,  how- 
ever, of  naval  supremacy  with  us,  is 
national  security  and  defence,  and 
this  can  never  be  attained  except  by 
the  union  of  all  the  conditions  we 
have  named.  The  will  of  the  nation 
will  certify  a  sufficient  magnitude  to 
the  navy  for  the  present,  but  the  na- 
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tional  will  is  apt,  after  a  great  exer- 
cise, to  nod  and  doze  in  complacency 
over  its  products.  Then  a  time  may 
come— as  it  has  been  before,  so  will 
it  be  again — when  the  tactics  of  party 
demand  a  reduction  in  the  budget, 
and  then,  in  the  lull,  when  few  are 
caring,  few  observing,  ships  will  be 
dismantled,  seamen  dispersed,  arti- 
sans dismissed,  dockyards  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb  of  retrenchment,  and 
the  national  will,  if  aroused  by  any 
crisis  or  menace,  would  find,  perhaps, 
that  it  had  scarcely  means  to  resist 
an  invasion  of  gun-boats,  and  that  in 
the  construction  of  a  fleet  or  navy  it 
must  begin  the  work  over  again. 

A  great  navy,  without  assured  per- 
manency, would  be  only  a  delusion 
and  a  danger.  Men  trust  much  in 
the  past ;  they  would  know  that  there 
had  been  a  strong  naval  force,  and 
believe  that  it  still  existed;  and  should 
any  doubts  or  suspicions  arise,  they 
would  be  soothed  and  comforted  by 
statistics  and  totals  which  would 
confound  real  ships  with  skeletons, 
and  conceptions  represented  merely 
by  .a  few  planks,  or  a  board  with  a 
name  painted  thereon. 

The  navy  should  be  the  navy  of  the 
country,  of  the  people,  not  of  a  min- 
istry or  government — a  certain  fact, 
which  could  not  be  altered  in  its  suffi- 
ciency for  defence  without  the  know- 
ledge and  approval  of  the  nation — a 
fact  which,  in  magnitude,  might  defy 
comparison  or  danger,  in  permanency 
be  established  beyond  the  power  of 
reduction  below  the  standard  of  safety 
— in  expansion  be  equal  to  the  needs 
of  the  future,  or  the  threats  of  ag- 
gression. What  should  be  the  stand- 
ard of  its  magnitude  1  What  the 
conditions  of  its  permanency  1  What 
the  extent  of  its  expansion  ?  These 
are  questions  all  pressing  vitally  on 
us,  and  which  must  be  solved  whilst 
there  is  time  for,  practical  issues, 
whilst  the  direction  of  the  strength 
of  our  competitors  on  other  projects 
offers  the  opportunity  of  advance,  the 
vantage  of  progression.  What  should 
be  the  magnitude  of  our  navy,  must 
be  a  question  of  comparison  and  of 
national  position. 

The  position  is  that  of  the  first 
naval  power  of  the  world — the  com- 
parison involves  all  the  fleets  and 
navies  which  singly  or  in  combina- 


tion could  dispute  or  overthrow  that 
position.  To  be  the  first  naval  power 
is,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  the 
condition  of  the  existence  of  Eng- 
land as  a  great  power.  It  is  no  pre- 
sumption of  ambition,  no  design  of 
aggression,  but  the  rightful  assertion 
of  her  own  place  among  nations.  To 
be  less  is  to  be  nothing— to  decline 
from  this  point  of  supremacy  is  to 
endanger  the  commercial  ascendancy 
which  makes  her  wealthy,  and  to 
abandon  the  colonial  imperialism 
which  makes  her  great.  This  posi- 
tion of  supremacy  is  life,  very  life  to 
England.  Let  its  vitality  stagnate, 
or  its  sources  fail,  let  it  droop  or 
wither  from  neglect  or  maltreatment, 
and  the  old  name,  which  has  been  a 
power  and  a  glory  among  men,  may 
become  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 
The  strength  which  can  uphold  this 
life  and  maintain  this  supremacy, 
must  be  equal  or  superior  to  all  the 
forces  which  can  imperil  or  threaten 
it.  The  forces  which  can  thus  be  pos- 
sible foes  are  the  navies  of  the  world. 
They  have  heretofore  been  arrayed 
in  hostility  to  us.  The  present  phase 
of  the  world's  politics  gives  no  assur- 
ance that  such  a  contingency  may 
not  occur  again — and  the  magnitude 
of  our  navy  must,  as  a  necessity  of 
safety,  match  the  united  magnitude 
of  those  which  can  unite  to  attack 
us.  Since  they  last  challenged  us, 
the  navies  of  the  world  have  very 
much  altered  their  classification, 
and  now  there  are  two  only  whose 
combination  of  line-of-battle  power 
would  be  dangerous.  France  and 
Russia  are  the  two  great  rivals  who, 
by  the  construction  of  steam  navies, 
are  still  asserting  a  pre-eminence  as 
first-class  naval  powers.  America  is 
strong  in  frigates,  in  the  armaments 
and  size  of  her  different  ships,  and  in 
her  management  and  knowledge  of 
steam  ;  and  the  other  navies  which 
have  not  progressed  in  the  application 
of  the  new  power,  would  still  present 
a  formidable  contingent  of  ships  and 
seamen.  Tt  may  not  be  probable  that 
these  may  be  all  at  the  same  time  our 
enemies ;  but  in  a  matter  so  vital, 
we  may  not  depend  on  probabilities, 
we  must  prepare  for  possibilities. 
The  life  or  death  of  a  nation  cannot 
be  left  to  the  chances  or  casts  of 
politics. 
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To  determine  the  magnitude,  there- 
fore, of  the  navy  of  England,  we 
must  return  to  an  estimate  of  its  pos- 
sible opponents.  France,  as  we  stated 
in  a  former  paper,  numbers  31  line- 
of-battle  ships  afloat,  and  37  frigates, 
and  in  the  year  1860  contemplates 
possessing  a  total  force  of  40  steam 
liners,  6  iron-plated  frigates,  30  screw 
frigates,  19  paddle-wheel  frigates,  and 
26  steam  transports. 

Russia,  though  checked  in  her  ef- 
forts by  the  loss  of  two  divisions  of 
her  fleet,  and  the  "  treaty  obligation 
not  to  re-establish  a  naval  arsenal  at 
Sebastopol,  is  devoting  her  naval  re- 
sources to  increase  her  Baltic  fleet, 
which  will  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  amount  to  40  steam-ships  of  the 
line,  all  the  sailing  ships  being  con- 
verted into  steamers."  * 

The  Austrian,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  Spanish  navies  have  as 
yet,  we  believe,  only  two  screw 
liners  —  one  Austrian,  one  Dutch 
—and  few  steam-ships  of  a  large 
size;  but  they  could  muster  an  ag- 
gregate of  about  30  sailing  line-of- 
battle  ships  ;  not  all,  perhaps,  very 
efficient.  Some  of  these,  the  Dutch 
especially,  are  in  a  state  of  progress, 
and  the  northern  States  would  be 
always  strong  in  the  numbers  and 
quality  of  their  seamen.  Thus, 
should  England  stand  once  again 
against  the  world  in  arms,  she  would 
enter  the  lists  against  combined  fleets 
which  in  different  quarters  might 
assail  her.  With  82  screw  and 
about  50  sailing  line-of-battle  ships, 
supported  by  large  bodies  of  heavy 
frigates,  and  swarms  of  smaller  ves- 
sels, a  naval  war  would  scarcely 
begin  with  such  a  coalition ;  but  in  a 
conflict  with  one  or  two  of  the  great 
powers  our  resources  would  be  too 
heavily  taxed  to  admit  of  the  pre- 
parations necessary  to  meet  an  in- 
crease of  foes.  The  nation  which  may 
stand  against  the  world  in  arms 
must  have  arms  for  the  world.  The 
navy  which  is  to  be  the  safeguard  of 
England  and  the  protector  of  her 
destinies,  should  be  equal  in  numbers 
or  power  to  the  collective  fleets  of 
war-ships  which  float  on  the  seas, 
and  should  have  a  capacity  of  expan- 
sion which  would  enable  it  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  growth  of  new  navies 
or  the  revival  of  old  ones.  Is  it  at 
present  equal  to  this  high  require- 
ment ?  There  are  now  floating  on 
the  seas  or  in  the  harbours  of  Eng- 
land, 40  screw  liners  and  35  sail- 
ing ships,  which  perhaps,  until  they 
are  made  more  valuable  as  converted 
liners,  may  nearly  balance  the  sailing 
force  which  would  be  opposed  to 
them.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
financial  year  1860,  it  is  calculated 
that  we  shall  have  50  line-of-battle 
ships  and  34  frigates  ready  for  ser- 
vice. France,  at  the  same  time,  would 
command  40  screw  liners,  4  iron- 
plated  ships,  and  46  steam-frigates. 
Thus,  single-handed,  navy  to  navy, 
people  to  people,  we  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  or  fear  the  issue. 
But  the  balance  is  so  even,  so  well- 
poised,  that  the  alliance  of  another 
navy  on  one  side  or  the  other  would 
turn  the  scale,  and  it  behoves  us  to 
see  how  the  comparison  would  stand 
should  the  fleets  of  Russia  be  joined 
to  those  of  France.  We  believe  that 
the  estimate  given  of  them  by  Sir  H. 
Douglas  is  overrated.  In  1854-55, 
Russia  had  only  2  screw  liners  ;  and 
resolute  as  that  power  has  ever  been 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  purpose,  it  is  giv- 
ing too  much  credit  to  its  energy  to 
suppose  that  in  four  years,  and  those 
years  following  on  the  exhaustion  of 
a  disastrous  war,  it  could  produce  38 
ships,  even  by  the  conversion  of  old 
material.  Should  the  number  be 
much  less,  and  not  exceed  15  or  20, 
which  would  be  ready  during  the 
next  year,  as  stated  by  the  reports  of 
eye-witnesses  who  have  returned  from 
Cronstadt  this  summer,  the  combina- 
tion of  such  a  force  with  the  navy  of 
France  would  establish  a  preponder- 
ance which  might  give  it  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel,  leave  our  ports 
open  to  attack,  our  shores  to  in- 
vasion. Should  even  our  fleets  exhi- 
bit an  equality  in  numbers,  their  ne- 
cessary dispersion  to  guard  our  colon- 
ies and  our  military  stations  would 
prevent  a  concentration  sufficient  for 
our  home  defences.  Both  these  rival 
naval  powers,  also,  possess  the  means 
of  equipping  and  manning  their  ships 
on  the  instant,  and  their  neighbour- 
hood would  enable  them  speedily  to 
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follow  the  word  by  the  blow — the 
menace  by  the  action.  The  disad- 
vantage, too,  under  which  Russia 
would  operate,  in  single  combat,  from 
having  her  ports  closed  by  the  ice  for 
many  months  in  the  year,  would  be 
annulled  were  she  in  alliance  with  a 
country  which  could  offer  her  ships 
a  harbourage  in  the  "  cinque  ports 
militaires." 

Such  combination,  such  coalition, 
may  be  sneered  at,  laughed  down  by 
politicians,  especially  now  that  it  is 
the  fashion  to  repose  on  the  faith 
and  good  intent  of  sovereigns;  but 
the  people  of  England,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  New-year's  greetings,  se- 
cret treaties,  and  secret  preparations, 
might  prefer  to  rely  on  a  formidable 
navy  and  stalwart  seamen,  rather 
than  put  their  trust  in  princes. 

The  present  age  and  the"  policies  of 
the  age  give  no  warranty  to  England 
to  confide  her  safety  and  immunity 
to  aught  save  her  own  power  of  de- 
fence. What,  then,  should  be  the 
magnitude  of  the  navy  which  would 
insure  such  defence  ? 

One  hundred  sail  of  the  line  was 
the  old  stand-point  of  England's 
naval  might.  It  often  rose  above, 
sometimes  on  emergency  doubled 
itself,  but  never  fell  below  until 
peace  agitations  and  financial  expe- 
dients tampered  with  our  strength 
and  stagnated  our  resources. 

The  standard  of  the  old  times 
should  be  the  standard  of  the  present. 
A  hundred  screw  liners,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  powerful  frigates — the 
smaller  craft  and  gun-boats  are  al- 
ready in  proportion  to  such  a  force 
— would  only  constitute  a  navy  cor- 
responding with  the  responsibility 
of  a  nation  whose  destiny  it  is  to 
uphold  against  the  world  the  supre- 
macy of  the  seas.  We  have  seen 
that  our  navy  is  below — miserably 
below  this  standard.  The  next  point 
is  to  see  whether  it  has  inherent  in 
itself  an  expansion  which  may  attain 
it.  It  is  announced,  and  announced 
too  as  a  sort  of  triumph,  that  next 
year  we  shall  have  50  line-of-battle 
ships  afloat,  and  that  in  1861  the 
number  will  be  increased  to  56.  We 
shall  then  have  arrived  at  the  end  of 
our  material,  built,  building,  con- 
verted, and  convertible.  We  shall 
have  wrought  out  the  new,  and  used 


up  the  old.  This  result,  however,  in- 
spires confidence  in  statesmen,  they 
exult  in  it,  brandish  it  as  a  defiance 
to  the  call  of  the  country  for  defence. 
Even  a  gallant  admiral  has  stated 
that  "  with  50  sail  of  the  line  in  two 
divisions — one  ready  for  sea,  and  one 
in  a  forward  state — we  might  defy 
the  world."  Such  confidence  sup- 
poses that  we  should  have  only  one 
power  to  encounter,  and  betrays  a 
rather  hazy  experience  of  the  past, 
and  a  blind  forecast  into  the  future. 
In  what  great  naval  war  have  we 
ever  been  allowed  to  battle  with  any 
one  navy  single-handed1?  What  is 
there  in  the  aspect  of  present  poli- 
tics to  encourage  a  belief  that,  in  the 
event  of  another,  we  should  not  be 
challenged  to  join  issue  with  a  com- 
bination1? After  our  late  essay  of 
strength  especially,  it  would  be  only 
a  coalition  which  would  dare  to 
attack  us,  and  such  a  contingency, 
now  that  absolutism  wields  the 
might  of  the  great  military  peoples, 
is  neither  contrary  to  probabilities, 
nor  to  the  principles  by  which  the 
policies  and  ambitions  of  empires 
have  been  directed. 

Our  prosperity  is  an  offence,  our 
constitution  a  reproach,  our  supre- 
macy a  barrier  to  existing  systems 
and  existing  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  spite  of  the  confiding 
faith  of  politicians  and  peace-dogma- 
tists in  the  soft-tongued  phrases  and 
affectionate  assurances  of  powers  and 
diplomats,  we  know  that  there  has 
been  and  is  a  feeling  among  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  which 
would  lead  them  to  regard  our  humi- 
liation as  a  triumph,  and  our  decline 
among  nations  as  a  victory  to  the 
principles  and  systems  they  repre- 
sent. There  are  few,  if  any,  of  these 
mighty  ones  who  have  not  suffered 
defeat  or  foil  from  us — few  in  whom 
it  has  not  left  a  bitter  memory — few 
in  whom  this  memory  has  not  bred 
an  impulse  to  avenge  and  retaliate. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  must 
enter  into  our  calculations. 

Fifty  sail  of  the  line  may  enable 
us  to  defy  France,  to  defy  Russia,  but 
they  are  not  enough  to  defy  both — 
not  enough  to  defy  the  world.  They 
would  barely  suffice,  according  to  the 
statistics  given  by  great  authorities, 
to  form  a  first  line  against  a  junction 
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of  these  two  great  navies,  leaving  no 
reserve  to  redeem  a  reverse  or  con- 
summate a  success.  Our  block-ships, 
despised  and  rejected  as  they  are  in 
all  classifications — regarded  as  neither 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  even  good  red 
herring,  would  doubtless,  where  there 
was  an  approximation  to  equality, 
turn  the  tide  of  battle  ;  otherwise 
and  even  then  they  would  swell  the 
numerical  force  without  giving  a 
corresponding  reality  of  strength,  and 
thus  detract  from  the  honour  of 
victory  or  multiply  the  disgrace  of 
defeat.  Our  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  too, 
might  exhibit  a  power  of  war  un- 
known in  the  tactics  of  the  past, 
which  would  balance  the  superiority 
of  a  line  of  battle,  but  this  would 
depend  on  the  skill  with  which  they 
were  handled  and  on  the  projectile 
force  of  their  armament.  But  the 
honour,  the  safety,  the  life  of  such 
an  empire  as  England  may  not  be 
trusted  to  makeshifts,  or  calculations 
of  new  war-forces,  or  the  ingenious 
views  of  diplomacy  ;  they  must  be 
based  on  the  surest  and  the  strongest 
reliances  in  inherent  strength  and 
resources.  It  may  be  good  diplomacy 
to  court  the  favours  of  foreign 
potentates  by  weakness,  and  to  de- 
pend on  the  forbearance  of  allies,  but 
it  is  better  patriotism  to  provide  for 
every  possibility  of  attack,  and  pre- 
pare every  means  of  defence. 

Neither  the  present  state,  then,  of 
the  British  navy,  nor  its  prospec- 
tive state  in  '61,  can  be  accepted  as 
a  finality.  Fifty-six  line-of-battle 
ships  cannot  be  the  limit  of  our  pre- 
parations, biit  as  this  number  will 
represent  the  total  in  process  of  con- 
version and  construction,  it  will  be 
well  to  see  what  are  the  means  of 
expansion  by  which  this  number  can 
be  extended  to  reach  the  old  stand- 
point of  one  hundred  ships  of  the 
line.  The  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  has 
stated,  "  that  the  force  in  the  dock- 
yards before  the  last  increase  of  ship- 
wrights and  apprentices  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  build  three 
line-of-battle  ships,  three  frigates, 
and  six  sloops  per  annum,  besides 
executing  the  necessary  repairs ;  and 
that  this  number  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced every  year  merely  to  maintain 
the  navy  on  a  proper  footing."  This, 
however,  provides  not  for  an  increase, 
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but  only  for  keeping  up  to  a  certain 
existing  standard.    At  this  rate  the 
stand -point  could  not  be  reached 
in  15  years,  as  out  of  the  45  liners 
which  would  have  been  then  con- 
structed, 10  at  least  would  be   re- 
quired to  fill    the  places    of  those 
which  had  become  ineffective  from 
age  and  service.    Thirty  years  is  the 
estimated  duration  of  a  ship,  and 
many  of  our  present  fleet  would  ere 
the  period  named  have  reached  the 
allotted  terms.     This  is,  however, 
only  a  calculation  of  maintenance  ; 
that  of  extension  would  be  much 
greater,  and  require  a  large  increase 
of  means  and  appliances.    Our  dock- 
yards present  a  building-space  equal 
to  the  effort.   They  occupy  altogether 
an  area  of  866  acres,  and  contain  32 
docks    and  44    building- slips.      Of 
the  slips,  25  or  26  are  adapted  for 
linc-of-battle  ships  of  different  classes. 
According  to  French    authority,   a 
liner  occupies  two  years  in  building 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  generally  four  or  five  ; 
our  returns  show  that  of  the  ships 
which  are  promised  in  '60,  "  one  was 
laid  down  in  '55,  two  in  '56,  one  in 
'57,  and  four  in  '58,"  so  that  as  far  as 
regards  building-space  we  might  in 
two  years,  counting  from  1860,  when 
the  slips  would  be  empty,  attain  the 
grand  stand-point  of  England's  navy. 
But  will  the  building  -  power  cor- 
respond with  the  building  -  space  ? 
The    Secretary    of  the    Admiralty 
has  announced  that  with  the  pre- 
sent labour  -  power  the   dockyards 
can   turn  out   in  one    year    46,000 
tons    of  shipping,  and  that  if  we 
were  pressed  for  ships,  by  giving 
the    shipbuilders    a    four   months' 
start  they  would  be  able  to  build 
half-a-dozen    very    large    corvettes 
per  month  in  the  merchant  yards, 
and    the    steam     machinery    that 
could  be  produced  would  be  in  pro- 
portion.   Thus,  under  an  emergency 
— and  the  present  is  an  emergency — 
the  construction  of  corvettes,  gun- 
boats, &c.,  might  be  left  to  the  private 
yards,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment establishments  be  concen- 
trated on  liners,  or  the  class  of  ships 
which  would  supply  their  place,  and 
the  very  large  frigates.    The  average 
tonnage  of  a  modern  screw  line-of- 
battle  ship  is  about  3500  tons,  that 
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of  a  first-class  frigate  about  2400 ;  so 
that  our  building-power  would  repre- 
sent ten  liners  and  five  heavy  frigates 
annually,  besides  those  of  the  latter 
class  which  could  be  built  by  contract. 
Thus  the  work  of  expansion,  with  the 
present  disposable  agencies,  would 
extend  over  four  years,  or  five— mak- 
ing allowance  for  afair  start.  This  is  a 
longer  period  than  we  should  wish  to 
see  intervene  between  what  is  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  state  of  our 
navy,  and  we  would  fain  see  it  dimi- 
nished by  extra  efforts  ;  but  even  at 
this  rate  we  should  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  proportions  every 
year  increasing  towards  fulfilment. 
The  cost  of  this  expansion  is  the  next 
consideration.     A  three-decker,  in 
construction  alone,  without  counting 
her  masts,  <fec.,  and  machinery,  costs 
.£106,000  in  mere  labour  and  material 
— a  second-rate  would  be  less,  of 
course — so  that  the  completion  of 
ten  liners   might  be  calculated  as 
under  £  1,000,000  a-year.   This  would 
be  doubtless  a  tremendous  item,  as 
the  whole  cost  of  labour  (including 
superintendence  and  material  at  the 
dockyards  at  home  and  abroad)  for 
building,  repairs,  &c.,  amounted  only 
in  1858-1859  to  nearly  three  and  a- 
half  million.    But  the  outlay  would 
be  only  one  of  anticipation  in  its 
great  excess ;  for  in  future  years,  after 
the  stand-point  had  been  reached, 
there  would  be  solely  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  repair,  and  that, 
with   ships  comparatively  new  and 
efficient,  would  be  light  enough  :  we 
believe,  too,  that  outlay  is  not  the 
great  question  at  present — that  the 
will  of  the  nation  is  defence,  and  that 
it  is  willing  to  possess  at  any  cost. 

Financiers  and  peace  -  apostles 
would  doubtless  denounce  this  as  a 
war  establishment.  But  it  is  hard  to 
say  what,  in  the  present  day,  is  a 
peace  and  what  a  war  establishment, 
or  how  soon  the  one  may  be  changed 
into  the  other.  The  question  is, 
whether  we  should  have  peace  with 
a  war  cost,  or  a  peace  cost  with 
the  constant  risk  and  panic  of  war. 
The  time  to  which  economists  refer 
with  the  greater  unction  as  the  gold- 
en age  of  peace  and  retrenchment 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  year  '44  or 
the  beginning  of  '45.  We  had  then 
nine  line-of-battle  ships  in  commis- 
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sion  out  of  eighty-eight  afloat,  and 
this  number  included  guard-ships,  and 
flag-ships  on  foreign  stations.    The 
defence  of  our  shores  was  left  to  two 
war-ships.      Our    navy  will    never 
again  fall  to   this  low  mark,  but 
should  it  ever  be  reduced  to  what 
politicians  recognise  as  a  peace  estab- 
lishment, and  should  some  word  or 
phrase  be  thrown  at  our  plenipoten- 
tiary by  a  great  potentate,  on  some 
New-year's    morn    or  other    great 
anniversary,  which  would  show  us 
war  looming  in  the  distance,  though 
like  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  how  could  our  peace  arma- 
ments be  converted  into  war  ones, 
so  as  to  meet  the  crisis  1    Ships  do 
not  spring  into  existence  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months ;  men  are  not  col- 
lected from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  in  an  instant ;  and  the  economy 
which  left   England  unprepared  or  - 
defenceless,  would  thus  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  her  life.    What  mourn- 
ing would  there  be  throughout  the 
land  should  the  gazettes  of  victory 
even  announce  such   holocausts  of 
slain  as  we  have  lately  read  of !  What 
indignation,  what  humiliation  would 
there   be,  should  this   blood    have 
been  poured  out  in  defeat !    What 
long  faces  and  bitter  hearts    there 
would  be  in  Liverpool   and  Hull, 
should  it  be  told  that  our  merchant 
ships  had  been  stopped  on-  the  seas 
and  carried  into  foreign  ports  !  What 
wailing    and   gnashing  of  teeth  in 
Manchester,  when  tidings  came  that 
our  ports  were  closed  and  our  trade 
suspended !     Would    there   not  be 
then  general    sorrow    and   remorse 
that  the  country  had  not  insured 
peace  at  a  war  cost,  rather   than 
peace  estimates  paid  for  in  slaughter,    • 
spoil,  and  ruin  1    The  delusion  that 
mankind  will  fraternise  over  cotton 
bales,  and  that  bills  of  exchange  and 
bills  of  lading  shall  be  the  future 
tokens    of    brotherhood,    has    been 
rudely  dispelled ;  and  it  is  now  a 
forced  fact,  that  if   we  would    sit 
under  our  own  vine    and  our  own 
fig-tree  —  if  we   would   send   forth 
our  ships  in  safety  on  their  missions, 
if  we  would  insure  product  for  our 
industry,  prosperity  and  progress  for 
our  people,  it  must  be  under  the  - 
shadow  of  great  armaments.    Thus 
it  is,  must  ever  be,  when  despotisms 
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hold  the  balances  of  peace  or  war. 
There  is  no  security  save  in  strength. 
When  strong  men  arm,  he  who  would 
keep  his  house  must  be  stronger  than 
they.  The  magnitude  of  the  material 
force  of  the  navy  ought  not  to  be,  and 
cannot  be  safely,  below  this  old  stand- 
point of  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 
But  even  should  this  be  achieved, 
how  is  its  permanence  to  be  assured  1 
How  is  it  to  be  preserved,  strong  and 
intact,  against  the  inroads  of  economy 
and  political  tactics  ?  There  seems 
only  one  means — publicity.  The  na- 
tion has  assumed  to  itself  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  defence,  and  it  has  a 
right  to  demand  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  disposition  of  the  means 
which  it  has  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Navy  List  is  at  present  a 
mystification — a  puzzle  to  the  unin- 
itiated as  great  as  a  table  of  loga- 
rithms, or  a  Bradshaw's  Guide,  or  an 
Egyptian  scroll.  The  uninitiated  may 
wade  through  columns  of  Sphynxes, 
Bulldogs,  Alarms,  &c.,  without  know- 
ing more  of  the  real  strength  of 
the  navy  at  the  end  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  need  not  be  so.  The 
Navy  List  might  be  an  open  book, 
which  all  who  run  may  read. 

Let  the  screw -ships  of  the  line 
actually  afloat  and  fit  for  service  be 
included  in  one  list  according  to  their 
classes,  not  alphabetically — those  in 
commission  being  noted  as  usual. 
The  screw  frigates,  smaller  vessels, 
and  gun-boats,  might  follow  in  the 
same  order.  Then  should  appear 
separate  lists  of  the  liners  (steam), 
frigates,  &c.,  which  were  in  progress, 
the  state  of  forwardness  and  the 
probable  date  of  completion  being 
noted  under  each.  The  summary 
might  be  closed  by  a  return  of  the 
sailing-vessels,  guard-ships,  hulks, 
&c.,  which  are  rather  accessories  to 
our  strength  than  realities.  Thus 
even  the  most  newly-fledged  legis- 
lator might  inform  himself  of  the 
state  of  the  navy  without  references 
to  secretaries  or  officials,  and  the 
country  know  fully  and  surely  on 
what  it  might  depend  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  The  great  objection  to  this 
plan  has  always  been  that  it  would 
give  too  accurate  knowledge  to  for- 
eign powers.  This  implies  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness.  Strength  needs  no 
concealment  or  mystification.  The 
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fact  is,  that  we  cannot  and  do  not 
mystify  foreign  cabinets.  The  bu- 
reaus of  France,  Russia,  and  all  the 
governments  which  desire  it,  can  get 
and  do  get  as  accurate  information 
of  the  state  of  our  ships,  our  dock- 
yards, the  number  of  our  seamen, 
and  our  war  resources,  as  is  possessed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  them- 
selves. Any  mystery  or  unintelligi- 
bility  will  only  keep  in  the  dark  those 
who  require  to  have  the  fullest  light 
on  the  subject— the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  magnitude  of  our  navy  should 
then,  as  a  necessity  of  national  safety, 
be  equal  to  the  aggregate  navies  of 
the  world;  and  its  permanency  in 
quantity  and  efficiency  of  material 
can  be  only  assured  by  its  actual, 
real  state,  in  these  respects,  being 
made  patent  and  plain,  that  the 
country  may  have  the  responsibility 
and  power  of  its  own  defence. 

The  great  import  of  this  magnitude 
and  permanency  is  increased,  too, 
by  the  fact  that,  though  our  main 
strength  may  lie  in  producing  ma- 
terial, and  our  difficulty  be  the  rais- 
ing of  man -power,  any  sources  of 
war  strength  are  more  quickly  and 
readily  developed,  and  brought  into 
reserve,  than  ships  :  any  exhaustion 
or  deficiency  in  these  may,  in  a  parti- 
cular emergency,  be  fatal.  In  a  race 
of  construction  we  could  outbuild 
any  or  all  maritime  people  ;  but,  to 
commence  the  competition,  we  should 
start  on  equal  terms  with  them  all. 
Possessed  of  a  number  of  ships  suffi- 
cient to  meet  every  possible  attack- 
ing force,  we  might  send  forth  fleet 
after  fleet, — for  in  such  a  crisis,  with 
the  great  resources  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  it  might  be  easier  to  find 
men  for  our  ships  than  ships  for  our 
men,— and  then  rely  on  our  great 
product-power  to  increase  our  superi- 
ority and  maintain  supremacy. 

In  the  present  state  of  foreign 
navies  and  foreign  policies,  we  believe 
that  100  ships  of  the  line,  built,  afloat, 
and  ready  for  commissioning,  would 
be  essential  for  this  purpose ;  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  a  force  which  the 
country  would  rejoice  in,  and  will- 
ingly create.  The  burden  now  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  "  reconstruction 
of  our  navy"  will  be  borne  unmur- 
muringly ;  its  continuation  for  two 
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or  three  years  more  would  render  de- 
fence no  longer  a  question  or  a  doubt. 
For  such  a  result  the  nation  would 
not  hesitate  to  give.  It  has  less  re- 
luctance to  give  than  financiers  to 
ask;  it  has  less  sympathy  than  is 
supposed  with  pinched  and  pared 
budgets,  when  these  mean  also  cur- 
tailed armaments.  It  will  give,  when 
it  knows  how  and  for  what  it  is 
giving ;  when  it  knows  that  it  is 
giving  for  realities  and  not  chimeras 
—that  it  is  giving  for  real  fleets  and 
armies,  seamen,  soldiers,  ships,  guns, 
engines,  which  may  defend  its  shores, 
and  uphold  its  empire,  and  not  shams 
and  idealities  which  would  break 
down  and  disappear  at  the  first  shock 
of  war. 

If  we  may  not  be  content  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  navy,  there  is  great 
satisfaction  in  considering  the  pre- 
_sent  constitution  of  its  elements,  and 
the  designs  and  principles  on  which 
it  is  being  constructed.  Of  the  fifty 
liners  which  are  to  be  afloat  in  1860, 
there  will  be  four  three  -  deckers 
carrying  131  guns,  three  having  800 
horse-power,  and  one  700  —  three 
of  121  guns,  two  bearing  1000,  and 
one  500  horse-power—one  of  102 
guns  and  400  horse-power — seven 
two-deckers  of  100  guns  and  up- 
wards, with  horse-power  varying 
from  600  to  800.  "Thus  England 
has  15  ships  of  100  guns  and  up- 
wards, carrying  collectively  1694 
guns,  and  engines  of  10,800  horse- 
power." She  will  have  23  or  24  of 
90  or  91  guns,  with  horse-power  vary- 
ing from  400  to  800.  The  rest  are 
80-gun  ships  of  400  horse-power, 
9  of  which  are  converted.  Of  this 
force  27  have  been  converted  from 
sailing-ships,  and  23  built  for  screws. 
Of  the  former  it  is  needless  to  say 
much  ;  they  were  necessities  :  they 
presented  material  ready  for  conver- 
sion in  much  less  time,  and  at  much 
less  cost,  than  new  ships  could  be 
built,  and  were  therefore  seized  upon 
to  meet  the  demand  of  a  steam- 
navy.  They  belong  to  different  sys- 
tems and  schools,  which  of  course 
varied  in  the  adaptability  of  their 
designs  to  the  new  power.  Many 
are  good,  strong  ships,  carrying  their 
guns  and  engines  well ;  and  as  these 
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are  not  proposed  as  models,  but 
merely  provided  as  exigencies,  and 
as,  in  case  of  a  naval  war  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  they  would  be  opposed  to 
an  equal  or  rather  greater  proportion 
of  ships  of  the  same  class  and  style 
in  the  navies  of  Russia  and  France, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
answering  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended. 

The  creations  of  the  present  school 
of  naval  architecture  are,  we  believe 
(as  was  stated  in  a  former  paper),  to 
be  models  of  excellence — that  is, 
ships  built  of  timber  and  encased  in 
iron  are  henceforth  to  be  a  line-of- 
battle  power  in  naval  warfare.  It 
would  be  scarcely  profitable  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  systems  by  which 
we  have  advanced  step  by  step  to 
our  present  science  of  shipbuilding. 
Some  of  the  old  principles  have  been 
retained,  others,  especially  those  of 
the  school  immediately  preceding  the 
state  of  transition,  have  been  aban- 
doned as  inapplicable  to  present 
modes  and  requirements  :  all,  how- 
ever, even  the  most  faulty,  are  iden- 
tified with  some  improvement.  "  The 
changes  which  our  navy  has  under- 
gone embrace  not  minor  variations 
merely,  but  entire  and  unprecedented 
transformations,  consequent  mainly 
upon  the  introduction  of  steam. "* 
It  was  necessary  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  ships  should  be  much 
enlarged,  and  that  the  tonnage 
should  be  largely  increased  ;  "  this 
difference  arose  partly  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  engines  and  fuel, 
but  it  is  also  due  to  a  wise  increase 
in  the  carrying  power  of  the  ship, 
independent  of  her  steam  requisites." 
Again,  "the  form  of  our  present  ships 
has  been  adapted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fine  lines  to  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  screw  propulsion,  so  as 
to  insure  those  high  speeds  for 
which  our  navy  has  lately  become 
remarkable."  t  These  advantages 
were,  however,  to  be  united  to  others 
— mobility,  stability,  stowage,  fight- 
ing-room, the  power  of  carrying  a 
large  armament,  a  steady  platform 
for  guns,  and  extreme  handiness.  In 
the  war  of  which  we  have  lately 
been  receiving  the  records,  the  vic- 
tory was  ever  gained  by  projectile 
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force  and  mobility.  The  same  prin- 
ciples, we  believe,  must  prevail 
afloat.  Hand  mess  of  movement  will 
and  must  have  great  effect  in  naval 
actions  and  naval  tactics.  It  will 
be  a  question  of  raking  or  being 
raked,  of  giving  or  receiving  a  broad- 
side ;  and  that,  with  the  present  arma- 
ments, will  be  a  question  so  vital 
that  the  ship  which  can  turn  most 
quickly,  and  answer  her  helm  most 
readily,  would  have  superiority, 
which,  if  prop'erly  used,  would  be 
equivalent  to  victory.  The  new 
projectiles  will  all  require  greater 
accuracy  of  aim  and  steadiness  of 
fire ;  so  that  a  stable  platform,  to 
give  due  effect  to  the  long  ranges, 
will  be  an  indispensable  quality. 
This  combination  of  righting  with 
motive  power,  of  size  with  mobility, 
of  tonnage  with  speed,  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  happily  achieved  in  the 
construction  of  our  new  ships  :  even 
now,  however,  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy  has  declared  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  naval  architecture  must  be 
based  on  experiments,  and  experi- 
ments alone,  and  that  "  there  are  a 
few  great  points  yet  to  be  fixed  for 
future  guidance."  Among  these  the 
principal  are  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  steam-power  required 
for  each  ship,  and  the  advisability  of 
obtaining  speed  under  steam  by 
means  of  length  and  fine  lines.  The 
first  is  being  established  by  repeated 
experiments  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  Surveyor  states,  "  until  it 
shall  have  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  the  great  length  which  is 
necessary  to  high  speed  under  steam 
alone  does  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  ready  performance  of  the 
evolutions  which  may  be  required  of 
men-of-war  under  any  circumstances, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  depart 
otherwise  than  gradually,  and  after 
sufficient  experience,  from  the  dimen- 
sions and  forms  of  the  ships  which 
have  been  found  to  possess  every 
good  property."*  The  experiments 
on  this  point  have  been  tested  to  the 
utmost  in  the  ships,  especially  the 
frigates  which  have  been  lately 
built.  The  Orlando,  carrying  50 
guns,  has  1000  horse-power  and  is 
300  feet  in  length — that  is,  50  more 
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than  the  Renown  or  Diadem.  High 
speed  is  doubtless  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  present  day,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  handiness  and 
mobility  can  be  safely  sacrificed  to 
it.  Ships  of  this  extraordinary  length 
would  have  a  difficulty  in  turning, 
except  in  a  great  space,  and  their 
utility  in  operating  under  batteries, 
in  narrow  channels,  or  even  in  an 
action,  would  thereby  be  much  less- 
ened. However,  this  point  is  in 
safe  hands.  The  men  who  are  de- 
ciding it  are  not  theorists  or  intui- 
tive architects,  but  men  to  the  mat- 
ter born,  who  have  made  it  a  science 
and  a  study,  and  based  it  on  experi- 
ments of  trial  and  practice.  There 
is  one  other  result,  and  no  mean  one, 
which  has  been  directly  or  indirectly 
caused  by  these  changes,  and  that  is 
the  great  improvement  in  ventilation 
and  accommodation.  When  we  look 
at  the  old  ships,  in  which  a  man  of 
average  height  could  only  creep  be- 
twixt decks,  see  the  narrow  space, 
and  feel  the  stifling  atmosphere  in 
which  men  were  formerly  compelled 
to  exist,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in 
the  accession  of  health  and  comfort, 
which,  by  the  great  increase  of  air, 
room,  and  light,  must  be  afforded  to 
the  seaman  in  ships  of  the  new 
class. 

Yet  these  noble  vessels,  we  are  told, 
must  shortly  give  place  to  a  new 
power,  and  the  Donegals,  Renowns, 
and  Dukes  of  Wellington  become 
ere  long  as  obsolete  as  the  Victories 
and  Impregnables  of  a  former  time. 
Henceforth,  according  to  new  theo- 
ries, the  ships  must  be  smaller,  carry 
fewer  and  larger  guns,  be  coated 
with  or  built  of  iron  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  these,  stationed  at  long 
distances,  would  effectually  disable 
or  sink  line-of-battle  ships  of  greater 
size,  and  bearing  greater  number  of 
guns.  This  supposition  is  based  on 
the  relative  force  of  projectiles,  and 
of  resistance  possessed  by  each,  and 
does  not  at  all  take  into  considera- 
tion the  influence  or  effect  of  the 
man-power  and  the  man-spirit  which 
must  ever  direct  the  motions,  and 
determine  the  action,  of  an  en- 
gine of  war.  This  idea  of  battles 
settled  by  long  balls,  and  at  distances 
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where  the  combatants  could  scarcely 
see  one  another,  reminds  us  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  Peruvian  and 
Chilian  armies  for  arranging  fighting 
matters  a  la  distance,  though  it  was 
probably  less  bloodless  and  destruc- 
tive. When  the  rival  troops  came 
in  sight  of  one  another,  the  drummers 
on  each  side  marched  to  the  front, 
and  began  with  all  their  might  to 
beat  a  point  of  war,  and  the  soldiers 
shouted  with  all -their  might  and 
main,  until  one  army  manifested  a 
great  superiority  in  the  power  of 
lungs  and  drumstick,  and  the  other 
then  withdrew,  leaving  the  field  to 
the  conqueror. 

As  long  as  pluck  and  daring  are 
elements  of  human  nature,  men  will 
never  submit  to  be  mowed  down  or 
sunk,  at  an  interval  of  miles,  without 
attempting  to  close,  if  they  have  the 
power.  It  was  said  that  rifles  and 
rifled  cannon  would  decide  military 
operations  at  long  ranges,  and  that  a 
close  encounter,  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
or  a  bayonet-thrust,  would  be  a  thing 
unknown  in  modern  combat ;  and  yet 
in  these  late  battles  the  bayonet  has 
done  more  deadly  work  than  ever, 
and  positions  have  been  carried  by 
the  rush  of  men.  Unless  these 
armour-ships  have  some  marvellous 
speed  which  enables  them  to  keep 
their  foes  at  their  own  distance, 
there  will  be  closing  too  in  naval 
actions,  and  then,  spite  of  plates  and 
coating,  size  and  broadsides  will 
tell  :  the  traditions,  too,  of  boarding 
still  remain,  and  the  iron  sides  would 
be  little  proof  against  seamen  swarm- 
ing over  the  nettings,  or  dropping 
from  the  fore  yardarm,  cutlass  in 
hand,  as  in  the  time  of  old. 

If  we  are  sometimes  slow  in  in- 
vention, and  in  adopting  ideas,  our 
mechanical  skill  and  energy  enable 
us  to  embody  them  better  when  we 
see  their  utility  or  necessity,  than 
even  the  projectors  or  originators. 
If  not  first  in  invention,  we  are 
generally  best  in  adaptation.  Our 
Enfield  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  Minie'  conception  ;  the  Armstrong 
is  an  advance  on  the  Napoleon  rifled 
cannon ;  and  we  are  about  to  give 
the  experiment  of  the  "frdgates 
blinde'es"  a  much  fuller  development 
in  the  steam  ram.  The  French  trial 
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of  proof-armour  has  been  confined  to 
sheathing  ships  built  with  the  scant- 
ling of  three-deckers,  or  old  ships 
razeed,  with  thick  iron  plates,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  engines  800  or  900 
horse-power.  We  are  carrying  it 
much  farther.  The  steam  ram  is  to  be 
"  a  wrought-iron  vessel  of  great  size, 
strength,  and  steam-power."  "  Her 
length  will  be  380  feet ;  her  breadth, 
58  feet ;  depth,  41  feet  6  inches ; 
and  her  tonnage  will  be  6000  tons." 
This  monster  of  the  deep  is  to  be 
propelled  by  engines  of  1250  horse- 
power, at  the  rate  of  sixteen  knots 
an  hour.  The  attempt  at  impene- 
trability is  carried  to  the  utmost  in 
her  construction,  and  must  be  fairly 
tested  now  if  ever.  "  The  keel  is 
to  be  of  immense  slabs  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  ribs  which  spring  from 
it  are  of  the  same  material ;  the  iron 
plates,  which  commence  5  feet  be- 
low the  water-line,  are  placed  over 
beams  of  teak  1^  feet  thick,  are 
15  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad,  and  4| 
inches  thick."  "  The  main  and 
upper  decks  will  be  of  iron,  and 
will  be  carried  on  beams  of  wrought 
iron,  to  which  both  ribs  and  decks 
are  bolted ;  while  along  the  whole 
vessel,  from  stern  to  stern,  are  im- 
mensely solid  wrought-iron  beams  at 
intervals  of  5  feet  inside  the  ribs, 
which  are  again  crossed  by  diagonal 
bands,  tying  the  whole  together  in  a 
perfect  network.  The  iron  plates, 
however,  shield  only  the  fighting 
portion  of  the  vessel,  about  220  feet 
of  the  broadside  ;  and  the  bow  and 
stern  are  coated  only  with  wrought- 
iron  plates  of  1|  inches  in  thickness 
over  2  feet  of  teak ;  but  both  bow 
and  stern  are  so  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  in  every  direction  with  water- 
tight compartments,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
they  get  riddled  or  not,  and  each  of 
these  ends  is  shut  off  from  the  en- 
gine-room and  fighting  portion  of 
the  ship  by  continuous  massive 
wrought-iron  transverse  bulk-heads, 
so  that,  supposing  it  possible  that 
both  stem  and  stern  should  be  shot 
away,  the  centre  of  the  vessel  would 
remain  complete  and  impenetrable 
as  ever,  still  offering  in  all  24  inches 
of  teak  coated  with  5  inches  of 
wrought  iron  to  every  shot."  * — 
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This  would  seem  the  very  model  of 
resistance,  a  defiance  to  projectile 
power.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, how  man  attained  the  perfec- 
tion, as  it  was  supposed,  of  impene- 
trability by  casing  himself  in  iron, 
and  how  he  was  driven  out  of  his 
armour  by  its  own  unwieldiness  and 
the  new  force  of  projectiles.  This 
monster  tortoise  -  ship  is  also  to  be 
very  formidable  in  her  offensive  qua- 
lities, and  is  to  carry  thirty-six  of 
Armstrong's  guns  of  100  lb.,  twenty- 
eight  on  her  main  deck,  and  eight 
on  the  upper.  Of  the  upper-deck 
armament  there  will  be  two  pivot- 
guns  forward  and  two  aft.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  she  would  be  able 
to  throw  in  a  broadside  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  metal,  if  100  lb.  be  the 
real  and  not  the  nominal  weight  of 
the  shot. 

Thus  we  have  a  tremendous  repre- 
sentation of  offensive  and  defensive 
power.  Here  is  a  mass  from  which 
shot  of  100  lb.  could  be  thrown  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  five  miles,  and 
which  would  at  such  range  be  im- 
penetrable to  any  missile  or  projectile 
which  might  strike  her.  It  could 
move,  too,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
knots  an  hour,  a  rate  which  might 
enable  it  to  keep  whatever  position, 
with  regard  to  other  ships,  might 
be  required.  Is  there  any  draw- 
back 1  The  ram  would  weigh,  when 
fully  equipped,  armed,  stowed,  and 
provisioned,  9000  tons ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  her  extreme  length,  sug- 
gests unwieldiness.  It  is  not  known, 
too,  how  she  would  carry  her  guns 
in  a  sea  way,  what  water  she  would 
draw,  or  how  manageable  she  might 
prove  in  bad  weather  or  in  narrow 
channels.  On  her  possession  of  these 
qualities  would  depend  her  great 
superiority  as  an  attacking  force. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ram, 
constructed  according  to  plan,  would 
be  impervious  to  shot  or  shell  fired 
at  a  long  range  ;  nothing  save  a 
direct  fire  could  hurt  her.  It  is  also, 
we  believe,  as  certain  that  at  close 
quarters  her  impenetrability  would 
not  be  proof  against  a  concentrated 
broadside  of  heavy  wrought-iron 
shot.  The  question,  then,  will  be, 
whether  this  tortoise-vessel  can  be 
constructed  with  speed  and  mobility 
enough  to  keep  the  distance  at  which 
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she  is  impregnable,  and  take  up  the 
position  which  would  enable  her  to 
give  full  effect  to  her  projectile 
power :  if  so,  wooden  ships  must 
become  an  obsolete  force.  This  is 
the  problem  which  has  yet  to  be 
solved  ere  we  abandon  our  present 
ships  as  useless,  fit  only  to  rot,  or  be 
cut  down  and  sheathed  in  iron.  It 
is  an  important,  it  is  also  a  very 
difficult  one. 

The  aggressive  capacity  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  projectiles.  There  is 
also  to  be  the  ram  power.  It  is 
designed  that  she  shall  not  be  able 
only  to  batter  ships  at  a  distance, 
but  to  crush  and  sink  them  by  run- 
ning at  them.  "  The  mode  in  which 
she  attacks  will  be  to  run  straight 
at  the  enemy,  taking  him,  if  possible, 
in  the  stern  or  quarter;"  and  it  is 
then  supposed  that,  with  the  great 
weight  and  speed,  she  might  sink  a 
liue-of-battle  ship  in  three  minutes. 
The  bow  is  made  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  shock  of  the  encounter;  "her 
bowsprit  is  to  be  made  telescopic, 
in  order  to  be  housed  on  board  be- 
fore striking  the  enemy."  To  escape 
any  share  of  the  injury  she  would 
inflict,  "  her  crew  are  to  be  prepared 
to  retire  to  the  stern  to  avoid  injury 
from  her  own  masts  and  spars,  which 
would  certainly  fall  by  the  board ; 
the  engineers  are  to  stand  by  to  re- 
verse the  engines,  in  order  to  clear 
her  of  the  wreck  of  her  antagonist." 
This  sounds  very  theoretic,  very  com- 
plex and  unpractical.  So  much  de- 
pends on  so  many  conditions.  The 
blow  must  be  struck  in  the  right 
place ;  the  engines  must  be  reversed 
exactly  in  time  to  escape  not  only 
from  falling  spars  and  wreck,  but 
from  the  vortex  which  a  sinking 
ship  would  make  ;  and  she  could  not 
have  the  full  services  of  her  crew  at 
the  time  of  encounter.  That  she 
would  sink  the  line-of-battle  ship 
under  the  proposed  conditions  is 
possible  enough ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  line-of-battle  ship 
would  remain  fixed  like  a  wall  to 
receive  the  blow  wherever  she  was 
most  vulnerable,  and  where  her  foe 
chose  to  inflict  it.  Being  in  all  pro- 
bability more  mobile,  she  might  be 
so  handled  that  the  ram  might  miss 
the  mark,  and  be  then  exposed  to  a 
crushing,  smashing  broadside.  There 
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is  a  plan  now  very  much  practised, 
if  not  universally,  in  men-of-war, 
by  which  all  the  guns  of  a  broad- 
side can  be  so  trained  as  to  throw 
their  concentrated  fire  within  a 
space  of  twenty  feet  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  nothing  made  of  wood  or 
iron,  which  could  float,  would  resist 
such  a  weight  of  metal  projected  at 
close  quarters.  It  is  well  to  say 
that  this  ram,  even  if  bow  or  stern 
were  shot  away,  would  still  be  im- 
pregnable. She  might  be  impreg- 
nable, but  she  would  also  be  unman- 
ageable. Once  unmanageable,  she 
would  be  powerless — would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  enemy,  or  might  be  left 
to  drift  helplessly  away.  Against  a 
crippled  ship  the  ram  would  be  fatal, 
but  in  that  case  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  take  as  sink  her ;  and  sinking  a 
ship,  like  hanging  a  man,  is  about 
the  worst  use  to  which  it  can  be  put. 
It  is  also  believed  that,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  an  action,  one  of  these 
armed  vessels  might  run  successively 
into  ships  engaged  with  an  enemy, 
and  so  render  them  hors  de  com- 
bat. In  order  that  such  a  plan  should 
succeed,  the  character  of  the  vessel 
must  be  disguised,  or  the  commander 
of  the  opposing  fleet  too  ignorant  or 
too  negligent  to  foresee  or  provide 
against  such  a  danger.  No  admiral 
would  dare  to  lead  his  ships  into 
action  without  having  fairly  assured 
himself  against  the  risk  of  having 
them  helplessly  rammed  down.  This 
calculation,  like  many  others  of  the 
day,  assumes  that  mechanical  science 
is  to  be  all  in  all ;  that  the  work  of 
war  even  is  to  be  regulated  by  me- 
chanism, and  that  genius  and  courage 
are  henceforth  to  count  as  nought. 

None  will  dare  now,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  to  denounce  any 
new  power  as  an  impossibility  or  an 
impracticability.  A  learned  man 
staked  his  fame  on  the  impossibility 
of  steam-ships  crossing  the  Atlantic  ; 
another  talented  one  opposed,  with 
might  and  main,  the  introduction  of 
the  screw  into  the  navy  ;  soldiers 
of  war  experiences  scouted  the  rifle 
and  minie'  bullet.  It  would  there- 
fore be  dangerous  and  unwise  to  say 
that  this  steam  ram  will  not  be  a 
power  in  modern  warfare.  It  will  be 
doubtless  a  power,  but  whether  so 
great  and  overwhelming  a  one  as 
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to  supersede  the  present  line-of-battle 
ships,  remains  a  question  of  experi- 
ment. There  are  as  yet  many  pros 
and  cons.  The  ram  property  will, 
we  believe,  prove  a  fallacy.  As  an 
attacking  force  which,  at  the  distance 
of  three,  four,  even  five  miles,  can 
throw  its  shot  and  shell  with  accu- 
racy, and  with  impunity  to  itself,  it 
must  be  formidable-  and  dangerous  ; 
but  how  dangerous,  must  depend 
much  on  its  stability  and  manage- 
ableness.  Guns  fired  at  such  dis- 
tances must  have  great  accuracy  in 
order  to  render  their  fire  effective, 
and  the  vessel  that  is  intended  to 
command  a  position  must  be  capable 
of  being  readily  and  rapidly  moved. 
If  it  should  prove,  therefore,  that 
these  armour-ships  are  unsteady  and 
uneasy,  and  could  only  fire  their  guns 
accurately  in  smooth  water,  or  that 
they  are  unhandy,  their  redoubtable 
character  would  be  much  diminished. 
Thereis  one  respect,  however,  in  which 
they  must  be  ever  a  power,  and  that 
is,  in  assailing  forts  or  arsenals, 
stationary  objects  which  cannot  move 
out  of  their  way,  and  would  there- 
fore require  little  change  of  position, 
or  ships  lying  in  a  harbour  or  road- 
stead. Against  such  objects  they 
would  launch  destruction,  and  them- 
selves defy  reprisals. 

One  of  the  fallacies  invoked  by 
these  new  inventions  is,  that  the 
great  accession  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances in  war  will  diminish  the  neces- 
sity of  man-power  and  nullify  sea- 
man skill.  A  leader  of  the  Man- 
chester school  proclaims  that  "war 
depends  not,  as  heretofore,  on  indivi- 
dual bravery,  on  the  power  of  a  man's 
nerves,  the  keenness  of  his  eye,  the 
strength  of  his  body,  or  the  power  of 
his  soul ;  but  it  is  a  mere  mechan- 
ical mode  of  slaughtering  men." 
Whence  comes  this  deduction  ? 
Not  surely  from  the  .experience  of 
the  manufacturer  ?  Does  he  find 
that  steam-power  and  mechanical 
science  do  away  with  the  require- 
ment for  skilful  labour,  and  that  a 
bumpkin  from  the  plough  or  a  lad 
from  the  streets  would  be  as  use- 
ful as  an  experienced  artisan  1  We 
have  heard,  and  believe,  that  skilled 
labour  is  of  more  account  and  more 
need  in  manufactures  than  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  steam-machinery. 
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It  is  the  fate,  however,  of  this  pro- 
phet to  make  his  denunciations  and 
deliver  his  oracles  at  times  when  the 
patent  facts  and  experiences  of  the 
day  contradict  and  belie  them. 
There  was  never  a  period  when 
strong  nerves  and  keen  eyesight 
were  of  such  import  as  now.  With- 
out them  the  rifled  musket  and  the 
rifled  cannon  would  be  merely  useless 
tubes,  from  which  projectiles  would 
be  cast  into  empty  space.  In  former 
times,  the  dash  of  a  rush  or  the 
solidity  of  endurance  were  the  quali- 
ties essential  in  soldier  nature.  Now, 
the  direction  of  most  powerful  pro- 
jectiles requires  nerves  steady  as  iron, 
limbs  which  shall  not  quiver,  an  eye 
which  shall  not  falter,  and  which 
shall  extend  its  vision  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  yards.  Let  the 
fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  say 
whether  "individual  bravery  and 
power  of  soul "  are  no  longer  soldier 
virtues — no  longer  powers  in  war ! 

We  believe  that  the  greater  the 
power,  especially  if  it  be  mechanical, 
the  greater  the  skill  required  to  wield 
and  direct  it.  Thus  this  steam  ram, 
instead  of  being  under  -  manned, 
would  require  to  be  full-handed,  and 
to  be  manned  by  the  most  able  men, 
both  gunners  and  steersmen.  Even 
if  the  ship  were  impervious  to  shell 
striking  her,  or  falling  on  her  decks 
from  a  distance,  this  would  not  ex- 
tend to  her  crew.  The  shell  which 
would  not  penetrate  her  sides,  or 
force  through  her  decks,  would  yet 
scatter  death  amid  the  crews  of  her 
guns.  Therefore  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  possessed  of 
relays,  and  the  nicety  of  her  hand- 
ling and  the  pointing  of  her  guns 
would  demand  the  most  skilled  and 
experienced  hands. 

The  ram,  as  it  comes  forth  from 
our  workshops,  will  represent  the 
principle  of  impregnability  and  resist- 
ance. Betwixt  it  and  the  Armstrong 
gun  will  rest  the  question  of  the 
power  of  attack  and  the  power  of 
defence.  The  "fregates  blinde'es" 
are  comparatively  very  inferior  con- 
ceptions— they  have  engines  only  of 
800  horse-power,  move  only  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  knots,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  unwieldy  ;  they  would 
thus'  fail  in  the  two  forces  which 
could  alone  make  them  formidable 
— mobility  and  velocity. 
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Our  weapons  of  war  have  necessi- 
tated this  change  in  the  construction 
of  our  war-ships,  and  these  changes 
of  construction  again  demand  an 
alteration  incur  existing  armaments. 
At  present,  spite  of  the  assertions  of 
the  "  Conversations  -  Lexicon,"  our 
ships  are  well  and  efficiently  armed 
to  meet  the  existing  exigencies  of 
war,  and  we  believe,  in  guns,  fit- 
tings, and  fighting  equipments,  are 
superior  to  the  French.  The  com- 
mon armament  of  our  ships  consists 
of  32-pounders,  8-inch  guns,  throwing 
56-lb.  hollow  shot,  10-inch  guns,  and 
t>8-pounders.  The  10-inch  gun  has 
been  generally  condemned,  and  will 
probably  be  shortly  disused  ;  the  68- 
pounder,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
as  generally  approved  of,  though  its 
great  weight  (95  cwt.)  would  pre- 
vent its  being  largely  used  as  a  broad- 
side gun.  As  a  pivot-gun  it  is  most 
efficient  and  effective,  both  with  shot 
and  shell.  The  32-pouuders  of  diffe- 
rent dimensions  and  weight,  and  the 
8-inch  gun,  are  for  present  purposes 
well  approved  of.  A  great  objection 
against  the  latter  will,  however,  be, 
that  it  cannot  throw  solid  shot,  which 
alone  would  take  effect  on  iron-coated 
ships,  and  therefore  in  such  warfare 
it  would  be  reduced  solely  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  shell-gun,  and  in  a  close  en- 
counter, a  very  formidable  part  of  a 
broadside  would  thus  be  lost.  These, 
however,  must  and  will  give  way  to 
rifled  cannon  and  Armstrong  guns, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered 
only  as  existing  until  their  successors 
are  ready  to  take  their  places.  In 
the  interim,  betwixt  the  creation  of 
the  war-engines  which  shall  super- 
sede them,  and  the  armour-ships 
which  necessitate  an  increase  of  pro- 
jectile force  to  balance  the  power  of 
attack  and  defence,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  sufficient  armament, 
and  equal  to  any  which  may  be  op- 
posed to  it.  The  armament  of  the 
first-class  French  liners  consists  now 
of  six84's,  sixty  long  30-pounders,  and 
fifty-four  30-pounder  Paixhans.  One 
of  our  three-deckers  would  carry  8- 
inch  guns  on  her  lower  deck,  32's  on 
her  middle,  main,  and  upper  decks, 
and  a  68-pounder  pivot-gun  on  the 
forecastle.  So  that,  according  to  the 
old  war-establishment,  there  would 
be  little  inequality  in  the  relative 
armaments.  But  the  French  have 
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already  gained  a  stride  ahead  in  this 
respect,  by  introducing  rifled  cannon 
into  their  ships.  They  have  employ- 
ed and  provided  for  the  interregnum 
whilst  the  new  inventions  and  the 
new  powers  are  in  their  cradleship, 
by  rifling  their  old  ordnance,  and 
thus,  unless  we  adopt  the  same  plan, 
will,  as  they  did  in  the  construction 
of  their  steam  navy,  achieve  an  ad- 
vance in  the  arm -power  of  their 
ships. 

The  Armstrong  gun  is  no  doubt, 
as  yet,  the  most  advanced  stage  of 
projectile  development.  Though  its 
principles  and  construction  are  only 
partly  known,  and  the  experiments 
have  been  conducted  privately,  yet 
there  exists  a  general  conviction  that 
in  range,  accuracy,  and  lightness,  and 
all  the  chief  requisites  of  an  engine  of 
war,  it  is  the  model  gun  of  the  times, 
and  initiated  and  uninitiated  alike 
accept  it  as  such.  Indeed,  a  gun 
which  at  a  distance  of  5000  yards 
can  make  first-rate  practice  at  a  tar- 
get nine  feet  square,  and  which 
weighs  scarcely  half  as  much  as  guns 
of  the  same  calibre  of  the  old  pattern, 
may  fairly,  in  the  present  state  of  pro 
jectile  science,  challenge  pre-ernin- 
ence  among  the  arms  of  the  world. 
Its  adaptability  as  a  ship  gun  has 
not  been  questioned  ;  its  adoption  as 
such  will  be  an  era  in  naval  warfare. 
The  conception  and  suggestion  of  it 
have  already  caused  a  great  change 
in  the  system  of  defence,  and  its  suc- 
cess will  initiate  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  tactics  of  actions  at  sea. 
We  know  too  little  at  present  of  the 
details  to  determine  whether  the 
100-pounder  will  be  available  as  a 
broadside  -  gun.  This  will  depend 
much  on  the  space  it  would  require, 
and  the  nature  of  the  carriage  on 
which  it  will  be  mounted.  The 
weight  will  be  no  objection,  as  it  will 
scarcely  exceed  that  of  the  present 
8-inch  gun,  if  it  bear  any  proportion 
in  that  respect  Jto  those  already  pro- 
duced ;  nor  will  the  length  ;  and  the 
breach-loading  principle  will  of  course 
save  exposure  and  manual  labour  in 
loading  and  firing  The  idea,  how- 
ever, that  its  introduction  will  enable 
us  to  have  smaller  ports  in  our  ships, 
and  to  diminish  the  strength  of  a 
gun's  crew,  is,  we  believe,  a  fallacy. 
The  ports  cannot  be  contracted  with- 


out interfering  with  the  ventilation, 
the  escape  of  the  smoke,  the  facility 
of  taking  aim ;  and  the  difficulty 
which  the  contracted  limits  of  the 
port-hole  as  an  embrasure  will  at 
present  place  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  training  and  eleva- 
tion to  give  full  efficacy  to  its  power 
of  range  and  precision,  will  require 
to  be  overcome  by  some  new  expe- 
dients. Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
diminution  of  the  manual  labour  in 
handling  the  gun  will  justify  a  de- 
crease of  its  crew.  The  attention 
required  by  an  arm  of  such  nicety 
must  be  most  minute  and  incessant, 
and  would  demand  the  superintend- 
ence both  of  well-trained  and  full- 
handed  skill.  However,  its  adoption 
as  a  broadside  gun,  irrespective  of  its 
merits,  must  be  some  time  deferred 
in  consequence  of  the  limited  supply ; 
and  its  first  test  will  doubtless  be  as 
a  pivot-gun,  and  in  that  capacity  it 
is  confidently  anticipated  that  it  will 
exhibit  a  new  and  high  phase  of  pro- 
jectile progress.  The  experiments  of 
the  effect  of  the  Armstrong  bolt  on 
iron-cased  ships  were  not  so  perfect 
or  satisfactory  as  to  establish  the 
ascendancy  of  the  power  of  attack 
over  that  of  defence,  but  it  is  yet  to 
be  ascertained  what  will  be  the  pene- 
tration and  force  of  the  heavier  and 
larger  bolt ;  and  should  it  be  found 
to  have  the  requisite  penetration,  its 
property  of  bursting  after  entering 
would  make  it  an  unpleasant  visitor 
on  the  decks  of  a  ram  or  tortoise. 

We  are  told  that  one  hundred  of 
these  guns  may  be  ready  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year,  and  two 
hundred  more  in  the  ensuing.  At 
this  rate,  it  will  be  several  years  ere 
they  can  be  supplied  in  numbers  suf- 
ficient to  fully,  or  even  partially, 
arm  our  ships  and  forts,  and  in  about 
the  same  time  probably  the  ram 
problem  will  attain  a  solution.  Then 
Greek  may  meet  Greek.  In  the 
mean  time  there  are  other  Greeks  to 
be  met — the  rifled  cannon  of  France. 
We  have  a  profusion  of  material — 
plans  enough,  workman  skill,  work- 
man power  enough  for  the  purpose. 
We  suppose  that  the  means  thus  at 
our  disposal  are  being  used  to  place 
us  on  a  footing  with  our  rival.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise — we  cannot  lag 
behind.  Competition  in  such  a  race 
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is  not  a  choice,  it  is  a  necessity. 
Plans  are  not,  will  not,  be  wanting. 
Inventive  genius,  inventive  skill, 
would  with  us  equal  the  mechanical, 
were  it  not  so  nullified,  so  clogged, 
fettered,  perverted,  deadened  by  cir- 
cumlocution offices  and  red-tapist 
prejudices,  that  it  grows  tired  of 
being  shuttlecocked  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  being  docketed  and  pigeon- 
holed, takes  flight  to  more  con- 
genial spheres,  and  gives  the  ini- 
tiative to  other  governments.  The 
invention,  neglected  and  overlooked 
among  us,  becomes  a  power,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  imitate  where  we 
might  have  originated,  to  follow 
where  we  might  have  led. 

The  plan  for  rifling  guns,  now  car- 
ried out  in  France,  was,  we  believe, 
first  proposed  to  us.  So  were  many 
others,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance.  The  idea  of  the 
minie'  bullet  lay  ensconced  for  half  a 
century  in  the  dust  of  pigeon-holes 
and  the  notes  of  savants;  and  our 
neighbours  have  since  reproached  us 
that  we  did  not  give  our  discovery 
to  the  world,  if  we  were  not  disposed 
to  develop  it  ourselves. 

Official  routine,  official  system,  is, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  thing  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  a  vitality,  endurance, 
and  tenacity  greater  than  any  other 
system  or  principle  existing  among 
us.  Though  bearing  all  the  signs  of 
decrepitude,  decay,  weakness,  it  yet, 
like  Sinbad's  old  man,  can  override 
the  public  will,  and  control  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  the  nation. 

How  long  shall  these  things  be  ? 
How  long  1  Until  they  cease  to  be, 
England  will  ever  be  striving  by 
forced  strides  to  make  up  for  halts 
and  false  steps — will  ever  be  strug- 
gling for  the  vanguard,  instead  of 
assuming  it  as  an  assured  and  right- 
ful position. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  the 
material  of  our  navy,  we  must  notice 
a  force  which  we  believe  would  play 
a  conspicuous  part  in  any  future 
naval  war,  and  which  will  not  be 
superseded  or  rendered  obsolete  even 
by  rams,  and  that  is  the  gun-boats. 
We  believe  (as  was  stated  before)  that 
their  importance  has  been  overlooked 
in  the  estimate  of  our  strength,  and 
that  they  will  be  formidable  auxi- 
liaries to  a  line-of-battle,  and  that  the 


navy  which  possesses  them  in  the 
greatest  perfection  and  the  greatest 
strength  will  have  a  great  vantage 
in  all  the  preliminaries  and  details  of 
operations  where  larger  ships  could 
not  act. 

England  numbers  now  13  gun- 
vessels,  varying  from  40  to  160  horse- 
power, and  185  gun-boats,  varying 
from  20  to  60  horse-power. 

This  force,  armed  with  the  Arm- 
strong gun,. acting  as  a  light  body  in 
an  action,  would  doubtless  embarrass 
the  evolutions  of  the  hostile  fleet — 
would  tease  slow  ships,  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  crippled  ones — would, 
from  their  drawing  so  little  water, 
be  very  efficient  in  reconnoitring  in 
shallow  channels,  in  cutting  out  ves- 
sels, and  in  annoying  and  consider- 
ably damaging  a  fleet  at  anchor  in  a 
roadstead  ;  whilst  they,  mere  specks 
themselves,  and  constantly  in  motion, 
would  suffer  little  from  an  enemy's 
fire. 

To  be  thoroughly  effective,  how- 
ever, as  a  light  force,  these  vessels 
should  have  not  only  mobility,  but 
velocity—  should  be  able  not  only  to 
shift  and  change  their  position,  but 
to  maintain  safe  distance.  Our  gun- 
boats possess  the  requisite  mobility, 
as  was  well  shown  at  Sveaborg  and 
elsewhere  ;  but,  constructed  as  they 
were  on  an  emergency,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain purpose,  the  speed  was  not  so 
much  considered.  Their  average  speed 
is  barely  eight  knots,  and  that  would 
not  enable  them  to  command  the  ne- 
cessary distance  from  ordinary  line- 
of-battle  ships  or  frigates.  We  are 
promised,  however,  vessels  of  this 
class  of  a  superior  description,  and 
trust  they  will  not  be  stinted  in 
number,  and  will  combine  the  neces- 
sary velocity  and  mobility.  They 
would  then  be  in  naval  warfare  what 
the  voltigeur,  chasseur,  and  Zouave 
forces  have  proved  to  an  army  in  a 
campaign,  and  would  give  to  a  mari- 
time power  or  naval  jcommander  the 
means  of  taking  the  initiative  in  a 
war  or  battle. 

Thus,  in  the  material  of  a  navy, 
we  have,  prospectively  at  least,  the 
power  of  a  supremacy.  We  have  the 
power  of  producing  ships  in  a  less 
time  than  any  other  country;  we 
possess  inventions  and  plans  which 
might  enable  us  to  take  the  lead  in 
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the  armament,  machinery,  and  the 
armour  of  ships ;  we  command  re- 
sources of  finance  which  should  in- 
sure us  the  fulfilment  of  every  project 
and  the  advance  in  every  detail  and 
principle  of  naval  efficiency  necessary 
for  the  national  position  and  the  na- 
tional defence ;  we  can  challenge  the 
workman-power  of  the  world ;  we 
are  assured  of  the  will  of  the  nation 
to  employ  all  its  resources,  to  put 
forth  all  its  strength,  to  establish  the 
maritime  supremacy  which  is  to  it 
legitimate  defence.  And  yet  why  is 
it,  with  all  this,  that  there  are  ques- 
tions of  defence  1  Why  is  it  1  Can 
it  be  that  there  exists  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  intent  of  Government 
accords  not  with  the  will  of  the 
nation  1 

A  return  to  the  old  stand-point  of 
our  navy — the  assured  possession  of 
a  force  equal  to  the  united  marine  of 
the  world — can  alone  allay  this  suspi- 


cion, and  establish  a  confidence  undis- 
turbed by  periodic  alarms  and  panics ; 
and  we  might  then  exhibit  to  the 
'world  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  people 
repudiating  war  and  aggression  as 
false  to  its  policies  and  interests,  re- 
pelling attack  by  the  might  of  its 
defence,  seeking  peace  and  ensuing 
it  by  the  demonstration  and  con- 
sciousness of  its  strength. 

So  much  for  material :  in  that  re- 
spect the  prospect  is  hopeful.  There 
remains  the  more  serious  and  difficult 
question  of  the  supply  of  man-power 
— the  certain  and  instant  command 
of  crews  for  our  ships.  It  is  too 
difficult,  too  serious,  to  be  discussed 
at  the  end  of  an  article ;  we  must 
reserve  it  for  another  occasion.  It 
is  the  most  important  problem  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  solve  for 
many  generations.  It  is  one  which 
will  involve  and  determine  the  future 
of  England. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  CRUISE  ON  THE  TANGANYIKA  LAKE,   CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

[Jordans,  Taunton,  August  1859.  MY  DEAR  BLACKWOOD,  —  As  a 
great  number  of  friends,  both  here  and  in  India,  have  expressed  a  warm 
desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  my  late  journeyings  in  Africa,  as  well 
as  with  the  social  state  and  general  condition  of  the  people  whom  I  found 
there,  I  send  for  publication  in  your  Magazine  the  accompanying  Journal, 
which  I  kept  when  travelling  alone  in  Africa.  Very  numerous  inquiries  have 
been  addressed  to  me  by  statesmen,  clergymen,  merchants,  and  more 
particularly  geographers  ;  and  I  hope  the  appearance  of  the  Journal  in  your 
widely-circulated  pages  will  convey  to  them  the  desired  information;  although, 
being  more  of  a  traveller  than  a  man  of  the  pen,  I  feel  some  diffidence  as  to 
my  own  powers  of  narrative.  The  country  which  I  have  recently  dis- 
covered by  the  influential  aid  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  invites 
our  attention  by  the  commercial  tendencies  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
desire  shown  by  them  to  improve  their  present  fearfully  degraded  position. 
For  the  better  comprehension  of  my  Journal,  I  begin  with  a  short  introduc- 
tory sketch  of  the  country  through  which  I  passed,  conducting  you  from 
Zanzibar  to  Ujiji,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  lying  in  lat.  5°  S., 
and  long.  29°  E.  During  this  early  part  of  the  journey  the  Journal  was 
kept  by  my  commandant,  Captain  Burton,  I  taking  only  the  subordinate 
office  of  surveyor,  and  applying  myself  solely  to  mapping,  entering  topo- 
graphical remarks,  and  shooting  for  the  pot.  You  must,  therefore,  look  else- 
where for  details  of  this  stage  of  the  journey.  I  enclose  a  map  to  assist 
your  readers  in  comprehending  my  Journal.  Anybody  desirous  of  becoming 
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more  fully  acquainted  with  the  geographical  features  of  these  regions 
would  do  well  to  obtain  those  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  which  have  been  lately  published,  and  will  eventually  be  contained 
in  the  Society's  volume  for  this  year.— Yours  very  truly,  J.  H.  SPEKE.] 


MANY  may  remember  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  an  extraordinary 
map,  and  a  more"  extraordinary  lake 
figuring  upon  it,  of  a  rather  slug-like 
shape,  which  drew  forth  risible  ob- 
servations from  all  who  entered  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  rooms 
in  the  year  1856.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  truthfulness  of  the  said  map, 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ap- 
pointed Captain  Burton  to  investi- 
gate this  monster  piece  of  water,  re- 
presented as  extending  from  the  equa- 
tor to  14°  S.  latitude,  as  having  a 
breadth  of  two  to  three  hundred  miles, 
and  as  lying  at  a  distance  of  seven  hun- 
dred miles  inland  west  from  Zanzibar. 

As  Captain  Burton  and  myself 
had  been  engaged  on  a  former  occa- 
sion exploring  the  Somali  country  in 
Eastern  Africa  together,  he  invited 
me  to  join  him  in  these  investiga- 
tions. Having,  therefore,  obtained 
the  necessary  equipments  in  the  scien- 
tific and  other  departments  in  Eng- 
land and  India  during  1856,  we 
left  Zanzibar  at  the  end  of  June 
1857,  in  a  vessel  of  war,  lent  by 
Sultan  Majid,  to  convey  us  across  to 
Kaole',  a  village  on  the  mainland,  a 
little  south  of  the  Kingani  river. 
Colonel  Hamerton,  late  British  Con- 
sul at  Zanzibar,  accompanied  us 
there,  to  support  us  by  his  pre- 
sence in  case  anybody  should  en- 
deavour to  oppose  our  starting ;  a 
precaution  which  he  thought  neces- 
sary, because  the  only  European,  a 
young  Frenchman,  who  had  ever 
tried  to  enter  Africa  by  this  route, 
was  barbarously  murdered  before  he 
had  penetrated  one  hundred  miles ; 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  although 
his  assassin  is  well  known,  nobody 
will  divulge  who  the  instigators  of 
the  murder  were.  Our  caravan  con- 
sisted of  an  Arab  called  Shaykh  Said, 
the  Ras-cafila  (head  of  caravan) ;  some 
Belooch  soldiers  lent  us  by  Majid 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  some  porters  of 
the  Wanyamu6zi  tribe  (people  of  the 


Moon),  negroes  who  inhabit  a  large 
portion  of  central  Africa,  and  a  host 
of  donkeys  for  riding  and  carrying 
our  spare  kit.  Besides  these  we 
hired,  through  the  medium  of  an 
Hindi  merchant  called  Ramji,  a 
number  of  the  slaves  of  certain  Di- 
wans  (headmen)  living  on  the  main- 
land opposite  to  Zanzibar,  to  carry 
muskets  in  the  manner  of  guards,  as 
well  as  to  do  odd  jobs.  Leaving 
Kaole,  we  passed  the  Mrima,  a  low 
hilly  tract  of  coast-line,  diversified 
with  flats  and  terraces,  well  peopled 
and  cultivated,  and  rich  in  tree- 
forests  and  large  tropical  vegetation, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Kiu- 
gani  river  through  the  districts  of  the 
Wazeramos  and  Wakhutus,  we  reach- 
ed in  about  a  hundred  and  ten  miles 
the  first  great  elevation  of  Eastern  Af- 
rica, which  we  shall,  for  distinction's 
sake,  call  the  East  Coast  Range.  This 
hilly  district  is  about  ninety  miles 
broad,  is  composed  chiefly  of  granite 
and  sandstone,  formed  into  groups 
and  lines,  intersected  transversely 
and  otherwise  by  considerable  rivers 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  Kingani 
and  Lufiji — which,  rising  far  in  the 
interior,  flow  east  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This — a  longitudinal  range 
extending  from  9°  N.  latitude  down 
nearly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
— attained,  where  we  crossed  it,  alti- 
tudes varying  from  three  hundred  to 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Wasa- 
gara  tribe — a  people  who  live  in 
lightly-constructed  conical  huts  of 
grass  and  wicker-work,  tend  cattle, 
and  cultivate  extensively  when  not 
disturbed  by  the  slave-hunters,  who 
live  nearer  to  the  coast,  and  fre- 
quently make  excursions  here  to 
supply  the  Zanzibar  market  with 
human  cattle. 

On  descending  its  western  side,  we 
found  an  elevated  plateau  of  rather 
poor  land,  bearing  more  wild  forest 
than  cultivation,  and  more  wild 
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beasts  than  men,  and  not  very  many 
of  either,  excepting  near  some  con- 
genial springs,  the  fountains  of  Afri- 
ca's glory.  This  plateau  extends 
westwards  two  hundred  miles.  Its 
average  altitude  is  from  twenty-five 
hundred  to  four  thousand  feet,  and 
it  is  occupied  by  the  Wagogo  and 
the  Wanyamuezi  tribes,  who  live 
in  huts  of  a  very  civilised  appear- 
ance, and  far  more  comfortable  than 
those  possessed  by  any  other  interior 
clans.  The  conception  for  building 
on  so  grand  a  scale  was  probably 
first  occasioned  by  the  travelling 
habits  of  the  Wanyamuezis  having 
brought  them  earlier  than  any  other 
people  into  contact  with  the  coast, 
where  square  rooms  divided  by  mud 
walls,  constructed  much  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  common  East- 
India  ones,  are  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion. These  men  are  industrious  for 
negroes,  mostly  occupying  their  time 
in  trafficking  with  the  coast,  or  till- 
ing ground  and  tending  cattle  ;  many 
of  them  again  are  rope -makers, 
smiths,  or  carpenters  and  weavers. 
Here,  in  the  centre  of  this  latter 
tribe's  country,  at  an  Arab  depot 
called  Kazeh — in  south  latitude  5° 
and  east  latitude  33°,  the  imme- 
diate district"  of  which  is  called 
Unyanyembe',  and  which  we  might 
well  designate  the  great  emporium 
of  Eastern  Interior  Africa,  for  to  this 
place  most  of  the  caravans  come 
before  diverging  off  to  the  respective 
places  north,  south,  and  west,  when 
carrying  on  their  ivory  transactions 
with  the  more  remote  negro  tribes — 
our  porters  took  their  discharge,  and 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  Arabs 
we  found  collected  here  were  ex- 
tremely obliging,  especially  one  call- 
ed Shaykh  Snay,  who  gave  us  a 
hoiise,  looked  after  our  wants,  and 
assisted  in  procuring  fresh  porters 
not  only  for  that  occasion,  but  every 
other  ;  in  short,  we  established  him 
our  agent,  and  found  him  a  most 
creditable  one.  After  waiting  a 
mouth  or  so  reforming  our  caravan, 
we  proceeded  westwards  in  the 
height  of  the  monsoon,  and  passed 
through  a  highly  cultivated  country, 
which,  by  determining  with  the 
thermometer  the  temperature  at 
which  water  boiled,  I  found  gradu- 
ally declined  as  we  proceeded  west, 


and  in  145  miles  made  a  remark- 
able descent  of  1800  feet.  In 
this  region,  differing  greatly  from 
the  first  and  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding one  (where  great  droughts 
act  detrimentally  on  the  crops),  rice, 
sugar-cane,  and  all  Indian  produc- 
tions, grow  in  great  profusion,  and  the 
people  weave  their  cotton  into  loin 
cloths.  After  travelling  along  this 
decline  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  we  began  to  ascend  at  the 
eastern  horn  of  a  large  crescent- 
shaped  mass  of  mountains  overhang- 
ing the  northern  half  of  the  Tanga- 
nyika Lake,  which  I  am  now  about 
to  describe  to  you. 
This  mountain  mass  I  consider 

to  be  THE  TRUE  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE 

MOON,  regarding  which  so  many 
erroneous  speculations  have  been  ven- 
tured. I  infer  this  because  they  lie 
beyond  Unyamue'zi  (country  of  the 
moon),  and  must  have  been  first  men- 
tioned to  geographical  inquirers  by 
the  Wanyamuezi  (people  of  the 
moon),  who  have  from  time  out  of 
mind  visited  the  coast,  and  must  have 
been  the  first  who  gave  informa- 
tion of  them.  I  am  the  more  satis- 
fied of  the  correctness  of  this  view 
from  remembering  the  common  Greek 
practice  of  changing  significant  gen- 
eral names  into  equivalents  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
bability of  their  calling  these  moun- 
tains after  the  men  who  live  near  them. 
Indeed,  modern  geographers,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  would  have  christ- 
ened them  in  similar  manner,  since 
neither  they  nor  any  other  places 
in  Negroland  bear  general  names  to 
distinguish  them  by.  Some  must  be 
originated ;  and  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate could  in  this  case  have 
been  found  for  this  group  than  that 
which  Ptolemy  has  given,  as  the 
mountains  form  a  crescent  over- 
hanging the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
large  and  deep  iu  the  body  to  the 
north,  and  tapering  to  horns  as  they 
stretch  southwards  down  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  lake.  Our  line  of 
march,  about  six  hundred  rectilinear 
geographical  miles,  had  been  nearly 
due  west  from  Zanzibar.  Here  you 
may  picture  to  yourself  my  bitter  disap- 
pointment when,  after  toiling  through 
so  man}r  miles  of  savage  life,  all  the 
time  emaciated  by  divers  sicknesses 
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and  weakened  by  great  privations  of 
food  and  rest,  I  found,  on  approach- 
ing the  zenith  of  my  ambition,  the 
Great  Lake  in  question  nothing  but 
mist  and  glare  before  my  eyes.  From 
the  summit  of  the  eastern  horn 
the  lovely  Tanganyika  Lake  could  be 
seen  in  all  its  glory  by  everybody 
but  myself.  The  fact  was  that  fevers 
and  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun 
had  reduced  my  system  so,  that 
inflammation,  caught  by  sleeping 
on  the  ground  during  this  rainy 
season,  attacked  my  eyes,  brought 
on  an  almost  total  blindness,  and 
rendered  every  object  before  me  en- 
clouded  as  by  a  misty  veil.*  Proceed- 
ing onwards  down  the  western  slopes 
of  the  hill,  we  soon  arrived  at  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  hired  a  canoe 
at  a  village  called  Ukaranga  to  take 
us  to  Ujiji,  the  chief  place  on  the 
lake  which  Arabs  frequent,  with 
which  name  we  had  long  been  fami- 
liar, and  by  which  they  called  this 
lake.  This  mode  of  nomenclature  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom  of  semi-civilised  people,  as 
we  see  in  Arabia,  where  the  Arabs 
call  the  Red  Sea  by  the  names  of  the 
different  ports  which  they  frequent. 
Thus  for  instance,  at  Jeddah,  it  is 
called  by  them  the  Sea  of  Jeddah, 
whilst  at  Suez  it  is  the  Sea  of  Suez, 
&c.  &c.  As  in  its  present  state 
your  atlas  presents  a  blank  instead 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inland 
seas  in  the  world,  you  would  be 
glad,  perhaps,  to  know  its  position 
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and  dimensions,  which  will  enable 
you  to  lay  it  down  on  the  map  your- 
self. The  Tanganyika  Lake,  lying 
between  3°  and  8°  south  latitude,  and 
in  29°  east  longitude,  has  a  length  of 
three  hundred  miles,  and  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  broad  in  its  centre,  bat 
tapers  towards  each  end.  The  sur- 
face-level, as  I  ascertained  by  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  is  only 
eighteen  hundred  feet,  and  it  appears 
quite  sunk  into  the  lap  of  these 
mountains.  It  lies  in  a  trough-like 
or  synclinal  depression,  draining  the 
waters  of  all  the  surrounding  districts 
into  its  own  bosom.  Its  waters  are 
very  sweet,  and  abound  with  deli- 
cious fish  in  great  variety.  Its  shores 
are  thickly  inhabited  by  numerous 
tribes  of  the  true  Negro  breed, 
amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous 
are  the  Wabembe  cannibals,  into 
whose  territory  no  Arabs  durst  ever 
venture.  Bombay,  my  interpreter, 
describes  them  as  being  very  dread- 
ful creatures,  who  are  "  always  look- 
ing out  for  some  of  our  sort."  The 
port  we  finally  arrived  at  is  called 
Kawele,  a  small  village  in  the  Ujiji 
district.  Here  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  ill-disposed  chief, 
called  Kannina,  tyrannical,  and,  as 
such  savages  invariably  are,  utterly 
unreasonable.  We  paid  a  heavy 
tribute  for  the  advantages  of  this 
savage  monster's  protection,  and 
were  too  short  of  beads  and  cloth  to 
search  out  for  and  pay  another  chief 
of  more  moderate  inclinations.  This 


*  On  my  return  to  England,  Dr  Bowman,  after  inspecting  my  eyes,  sent  me 
the  following  explanation  of  the  causes  of  this  blindness  : — 

"  5  CLIFFORD  STREET,  May  12. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  attack  from  which  you  suffered  in  Africa.  The  dimness  of  sight  resulted 
from  an  inflammation  of  a  low  type  affecting  the  whole  of  the  interior  tunics  of  the 
eyes,  particularly  the  iris,  the  choroid  coat,  and  the  retina.  I  find  in  one  of  the 
pupils  positive  proof  as  to  the  existence  at  a  former  period  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  known  as  iritis,  there  being  a  deposit  of  some  of  the  black  pigmeut  of  the 
iris  on  the  front  of  the  lens-.  The  gauzy  films  which  flit  before  your  sight,  depend 
on  delicate  microscopic  webs  in  the  vitreous  humour  floating  before  the  retina, 
and  casting  their  fine  shadows  upon  it.  They  are  fortunately  not  thick  or  dark 
enough  to  impede  vision  in  any  serious  degree.  They  may  in  time  disappear,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  the  medical  art  can  supply  any  remedy  for  them.  They  are 
one  of  the  results  of  the  low  inflammation  of  which  I  spoke. 

"  This  whole  attack,  such  as  you  describe  it,  resembles  what  I  have  occasionally 
•witnessed  in  persons  whose  blood  has  been  impoverished.  I  saw  some  cases  of  it 
in  officers  who  had  gone  through  the  Criineau  winter  of  1854-5. — Yours  very 
sincerely,  "  W.  BOWMAN. 

"  Captain  SPEKE,  &c." 
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was  a  serious  misfortune,  for,  hav- 
ing once  entered  his  dominions,  and 
established  our  headquarters  there, 
we  could  not  very  well  leave  them,  the 
more  especially  as  we  could  not  have 
removed  our  camp  to  any  distance — 
Ujiji  being  the  only  district  where 
canoes  are  obtainable.  This  was  the 
more  distressing  as  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  everything  is  at  the  mercy  of 
these  headsmen's  wills,  and  we  were 
destined  for  a  long  sojourn  here.  To 
war  with  these  chiefs  is  like  "  cut- 
ting off  the  nose  to  spite  the  face." 
Nobody,  let  his  desire  be  what  it  may, 
dares  assist  you  without  the  chief's 
full  approbation,  and  Kannina's  aus- 
tere government  we  had  occasion  to 
feel  from  first  to  last.  Our  first  ob- 
ject on  arrival  was  to  get  boats  for 
the  survey  of  the  lake ;  but  here  arose 
a  difficulty.  Hostilities  were  rife 
with  nearly  all  the  border  tribes,  and 
the  little  cockle-shell  canoes,  made 
from  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees, 
are  not  only  liable  to  be  driven  ashore 
by  the  slightest  storm,  but  are  so 
small  that  there  is  but  little  stowage- 
room  in  them  for  carrying  supplies. 
The  sailors,  aware  of  this  defect,  fear 
to  venture  anywhere  except  on  cer- 
tain friendly  beats,  and  therefore  their 
boats  were  quite  unfitted  for  our  work. 
This  dilemma  made  us  try  to  hire 
a  dhow  or  sailing-vessel,  belonging  to 
Shaykh  Hamed  bin  Sulayyim,  living 
at  Kasenge"  Island,  on  the  opposite 
or  western  shore,  as  it  was  the  only 
boat  afloat  on  these  waters  fitted  for 
carrying  provisions,  and  moving 
about  independent  of  the  border 
clans.  On  arriving  here,  we  were 
so  disabled  by  sickness  —  Captain 
Burton  utterly,  and  I  suffering  from 
ophthalmia,  and  a  weakness  in  the 
lower  extremities  resembling  par- 
alysis—  that  we  at  first  proposed 
sending  our  Ras-cafila,  Shaykh  Said, 
across  the  lake  to  bargain  for  the 
dhow,  and  applied  to  Kannina  for 
the  means  of  transport.  At  first  he 
seemed  inclined  to  treat,  though  at 
an  exorbitant  rate ;  but  when  we 
came  direct  to  terms,  he  backed  en- 
tirely out.  We  fortunately  obtained 
a  boat  and  crew  from  another  chief, 
at  the  extortionate  charge  of  four 
kitindis  and  four  dhotis  Amerikan, 
besides  the  usual  sailors'  fee.  The 
dhoti  is  a  piece  of  American  sheet- 
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ing  measuring  eight  cubits.  The 
cubit  is  still  the  negro's  yard,  the 
same  as  was  adopted  at  the  time  of 
the  Flood ;  they  have  no  other  mea- 
sure than  that  with  which  nature 
has  provided  them — viz.  the  first 
joint*  of  the  arm.  These  kitindis 
are  a  sort  of  brass  -  wire  bracelet 
worn  on  the  lower  arm  by  the 
negro  females,  coiled  up  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow,  like  a  wax 
taper  circling  up  a  stick  or  stem. 
Sometimes  this  wire  is  re-formed  and 
coiled  flat  out  round  the  neck  to  a 
breadth  of  about  eight  inches,  and 
gives  the  wearer's  head  much  the 
appearance  of  John  the  Baptist's 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  charger. 
These  necklaces  are  never  taken  off, 
so  at  night,  or  resting -time,  the 
wearer,  on  lying  down,  places  a  block 
of  wood  or  stone  beneath  his  head, 
to  prevent  the  wire  from  galling. 
This  concession  of  the  chief  was 
given  under  the  proviso  that  Kan- 
nina would  not  object,  which,  strange 
to  say,  he  promised  not  to  do,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  an  early 
departure.  However  this,  like  every 
other  earthly  expectation,  especially 
in  these  black  regions,  was  des- 
tined to  be  disappointed.  In  the 
first  place,  an  African  must  do  every- 
thing by  easy  stages,  nor  can  he  en- 
tertain two  ideas  in  his  head  at  the 
same  moment.  First  a  crew  had  to  be 
collected,  and  when  collected  to  be 
paid,  and  when  paid,  the  boat  was 
found  to  be  unseaworthy,  and  must 
be  plugged ;  and  so  much  time  elapsed, 
and  plans  were  changed.  But  after 
all,  things,  it  happened,  were  wisely 
ordained ;  for  the  time  thus  wasted 
served  to  recruit  my  health,  as  I  em- 
ployed it  in  bathing  and  strolling 
gently  about  during  the  cool  of  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  so  gained 
considerable  benefit.  There  is  a  curi- 
ous idea  here  with  regard  to  the  bath- 
ing-place, in  fancying  the  dreaded  cro- 
codile will  obey  the  mandates  of  a 
charm.  They  plant  the  bough  of  a 
particular  tree  in  the  water  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  shore,  which  marks 
the  line  of  safe  bathing,  for  within  it 
they  say  the  animal  dares  not  venture. 
At  noon,  protectedby  an  umbrella,  and 
fortified  with  stained-glass  spectacles, 
I  usually  visited  the  market-place, 
with  beads  in  hand,  to  purchase  daily 
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supplies.  The  market  is  held  between 
the  hours  of  10  A.M.  and  4  P.M.,  near 
the  port,  and  consists  of  a  few  tem- 
porary huts,  composed  of  grass  and 
branches  hastily  tied  together.  Most 
of  these  are  thrown  up  day  by  day. 
The  commodities  brought  for  sale  are 
fish,  flesh,  tobacco,  palm  oil,  and 
spirits,  different  kinds  of  potatoes, 
artichokes,  several  sorts  of  beans, 
plantains,  melons,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
a  variety  of  pulse  and  vegetables, 
and  ivories,  and  sometimes  slaves. 
Between  these  perambulations,  I 
spent  the  day  reclining  with  my  eyes 
shut.  At  length,  after  eighteen  days' 
negotiations,  improved  by  these  con- 
stitutional diversions  and  rest,  and 
longing  for  a  change,  especially  one 
that  led  across  the  sea,  and  afforded 
the  means  of  surveying  it,  I  pro- 
posed to  go  myself,  and  treat  di- 
rectly with  Shaykh  Hamed.  This 
intention  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Kannina,  who,  fearing  that  he  might 
thus  lose  much  cloth,  threw  obstacles 
in  the  way,  and  most  unjustly  de- 
manded as  large  a  passport  fee  for 
my  crossing,  as  had  been  given  to  the 
other  chief ;  which  demand  we  were 
obliged  to  comply  with,  or  the  men 
would  not  take  up  an  oar. 

THE  JOURNAL. 

3c?  March  1858.— All  being  settled, 
I  set  out  in  a  long  narrow  canoe, 
hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single 
tree.  These  vessels  are  mostly  built 
from  large  timbers,  growing  in  the 
district  of  Uguhha,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake.  The  savages  fell 
them,  lop  off  the  branches  and  ends 
to  the  length  required,  and  then, 
after  covering  the  upper  surface  with 
wet  mud,  as  the  tree  lies  upon  the 
ground,  they  set  fire  to  and  smoulder 
out  its  interior,  until  nothing  but  a 
case  remains,  which  they  finish  up 
by  paring  out  with  roughly  con- 
structed hatchets.  The  seats  of  these 
canoes  are  bars  of  wood  tied  trans- 
versely to  the  length.  The  kit  taken 
consists  of  one  load  (60  Ib.)  of  cloth 
(American  sheeting),  another  of  large 
blue  beads,  a  magazine  of  powder, 
and  seven  kitindis.  The  party  is 
composed  of  Bombay,  my  interpre- 
ter, Gaetano,  a  Geoanese  cook-boy, 
two  Belooch  soldiers,  one  Nakhuda  or 
sea-captain,  who  sometimes  wore  a 
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gnat-skin,  and  twenty  stark-naked 
savage  sailors  :  twenty-six  in  all.  Of 
these  only  ten  started,  the  remainder 
leaving  word  that  they  would  follow 
down  the  coast,  and  meet  us  at  a 
Mamfo(encampinent),three  miles  dis- 
tant, by  12  o'clock.  The  ten,  how- 
ever, sufficient  for  the  occasion,  move 
merrily  off  at  9  A.M.,  and  in  an  hour 
we  reached  the  rendezvous,  under  a 
large  spreading  tree  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ruche'. 
The  party  is  decidedly  motley.  The 
man  of  quaintest  aspect  in  it  is  Sidi 
Mabarak  Bombay.  He  is  of  the 
Wahiyow  tribe,  who  make  the  best 
slaves  in  Eastern  Africa.  His  breed 
is  that  of  the  true  woolly-headed 
negro,  though  he  does  not  repre- 
sent a  good  specimen  of  them 
physically,  being  somewhat  smaller 
in  his  general  proportions  than 
those  one  generally  sees  as  fire- 
stokers  in  our  steamers  that  traverse 
the  Indian  Ocean.  His  head,  though 
woodeny,  like  a  barber's  block,  is  lit 
up  by  a  humorous  little  pair  of  pig- 
like  eyes,  set  in  a  generous  benign- 
looking  countenance,  which,  strange 
to  say,  does  not  belie  him,  for  his 
good  conduct  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose are  without  parallel.  His 
muzzle  projects  dog-monkey  fashion, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  regular  set 
of  sharp  -  pointed  alligator  teeth, 
which  he  presents  to  full  view  as 
constantly  as  his  very  ticklish  risible 
faculties  become  excited.  The  tobac- 
conist's jolly  nigger  stuck  in  the 
corner  house  of  ....  street,  as  it 
stands  in  mute  but  full  grin,  tempt- 
ing the  patronage  of  accidental  pass- 
engers, is  his  perfect  counterpart. 
This  wonderful  man  says  he  knows 
nothing  of  his  genealogy,  nor  any 
of  the  dates  of  the  leading  epochs 
of  his  adventurous  life,  —  not  even 
his  birth,  time  of  captivity,  or  re- 
storation. But  his  general  history 
he  narrated  to  me  as  follows,  which 
I  give  as  he  told  it  me,  for  this 
sketch  may  be  of  interest,  presenting, 
as  it  does,  a  good  characteristic  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  slave- 
hunts  are  planned  and  carried  into 
execution.  It  must  be  truthful,  for 
I  have  witnessed  tragedies  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  The  great  slave  -  hunt- 
ers of  Eastern  Africa  are  the  Sowa- 
hili  or  coast  people ;  formerly  slaves 
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themselves,  they  are   more  enlight- 
ened, and  fuller  of  tricks  than  the 
interior  people,  whom  they  now  in 
their  turn  catch.     Having  been  once 
caught  themselves,  they  know  how 
to  proceed,  and  are  consequently  very 
cautious  in  their  movements,  taking 
sometimes  years  before  they  finally 
try  to  accomplish  their  object.    They 
tirst  ensnare  the  ignorant  unsuspi- 
cious inlanders  by  alluring  and  en- 
tangling them   in    the    treacherous 
meshes  of  debt,  and  then,  by  cap- 
turing and  mercilessly  selling  their 
human   game,    liquidate   the   debt, 
insinuatingly  advanced   as  an  irre- 
sistible decoy  to  allure   their  con- 
fiding victims.   Bombay  says,  "  I  am 
an  Mhiyow ;  my  father  lived  in  a 
village  in  the  country  of  Uhiyow  (a 
large  district  situated  between  the 
East  Coast  and  the  Nyassa  Lake,  in 
latitude  11°  S.)     Of  my  mother  I 
have  but  the  faintest  recollection  ; 
she  died  whilst  I  was  in  my  infancy. 
Our  village  was  living  in  happy  con- 
tentment, until  the  fated  year  when 
I  was  about  the  age  of  twelve.    At 
that  period  a  large  body  of  Sowa- 
hilis,  merchants  and  their  slaves,  all 
equipped  with  sword  and  gun,  came 
suddenly,  and,  surrounding  our  vil- 
lage, demanded  of  the  inhabitants 
instant   liquidation   of   their    debts 
(cloths  and  beads)  advanced  in  for- 
mer times  of  pinching   dearth,  or 
else  to  stand  the  consequences  of 
refusal.     As  all  the  residents  had 
at  different  times  contracted  debts 
to  different  members  of  the   body 
present,  there  was  no  appeal  against 
the  equity  of  this  sudden  demand, 
but  no  one  had  the  means  of  pay- 
ment.   They  knew  fighting  against 
firearms  would  be  hopeless  ;  so  after 
a  few  stratagems,  looking  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  bolt,  the  whole  vil- 
lage took  to  precipitate  flight.    Most 
of  the  villagers  were  captured  like 
myself;   but  of  my  father,  or  any 
other  relatives,  I  never  more  gained 
any   intelligence.      He    was    either 
shot  in  endeavouring  to  defend  him- 
self, or  still  more  probably  gave  leg- 
bail,  and  so  escaped.     As  soon  as 
this  foray  was  over,  all  the  captives 
were  grouped  together,  and  tethered 
with  chains  or  ropes,  and  marched 
off  to  Kilwa,  on  the  east  coast  (in  lati- 
tude 9°  S.)    Arrived  there,  the  whole 
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party  embarked  in  dhows,  which,  set- 
ting sail,  soon  arrived  at  Zanzibar. 
We  were  then  driven  to  the  slave- 
market,  where  I  was  bought  by  an 
Arab  merchant,  and  taken  off  to  India. 
I  served  with  this  master  for  several 
years,  till  by  his  death  I  obtained  my 
liberation.  My  next  destination  was 
Zanzibar,  where  I  took  service  in 
the  late  Imaum's  army,  and  passed 
my  days  in  half- starved  inactivity, 
until  the  lucky  day  when,  at  Chongwe" , 
you  saw  and  gave  me  service." 

Shortly  after  we  had  encamped 
under  the  rendezvous  tree,  and  be- 
gun our  cooking,  some  villagers 
brought  ivories  of  the  elephant  and 
hippopotamus  for  sale,  but  had 
to  suffer  the  disappointment  of 
meeting  a  stranger  to  merchandise, 
and  straightway  departed,  fully  con- 
vinced that  all  Mzungus  (or  wise,  or 
white  men)  were  mere  fools  for  not 
making  money,  when  they  had  so 
good  an  opportunity.  Noon  and 
evening  passed  without  a  sign  of  the 
black  captain,  or  the  remaining  men. 
We  were  in  a  wretched  place  for  a 
halt,  a  sloping  ploughed  field ;  and, 
deceived  by  the  captain's  not  keep- 
ing his  promise,  were  unprepared  for 
spending  the  night  there.  I  pitched 
my  tent,  but  the  poor  men  had  no- 
thing to  protect  them ;  with  the 
darkness  a  deluge  of  rain  descended, 
and  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of 
our  position,  the  surcharged  earth 
poured  off  a  regular  stream  of  water 
over  our  beds,  baggage,  and  every- 
thing alike.  To  keep  the  tent  erect 
— a  small  gable-shaped  affair,  six  feet 
high,  and  seven  by  six  square,  made 
of  American  sheeting,  and  so  light 
that  with  poles  and  everything  com- 
plete it  barely  weighs  one  man's 
load  —  I  called  up  the  men,  and 
for  hours  held  it  so  by  strength 
of  arm.  Even  the  hippopotami,  to 
judge  by  the  frequency  of  their  snorts 
and  grunts,  as  they  indulged  in  their 
devastating  excursions  amongst  the 
crops,  seemed  angry  at  this  unusual 
severity  of  the  weather.  Never  from 
the  15th  of  November,  when  the  rainy 
season  commenced,  had  we  experi- 
enced such  a  violent  and  heavy  down- 
pour. 

•ith.  —  Halt.  The  morning  is  no 
improvement  on  the  night.  The 
captain  now  arrives  with  most  of  the 
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remaining  crew,  fears  the  troubled 
waters,  and  will  not  put  out  to  sea. 
In  consequence  of  this  disappoint- 
ment, a  messenger  is  sent  back  to 
Kawele',  to  fetch  some  fresh  pro- 
visions and  firewood,  as  what  little 
of  this  latter  article  can  be  gather- 
ed in  its  saturated  state  is  useless, 
for  it  will  not  burn.  During  the 
afternoon  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
keep  dropping  in,  and  at  nightfall 
seventeen  hands  are  mustered. 

5.th. — At  3  A.M.  the  sea  subsides, 
and  the  boat  is  loaded.  To  pack  so 
many  men  together,  with  material, 
in  so  small  a  space  as  the  canoe 
affords,  seems  a  difficulty  almost 
insurmountable.  Still  it  is  effected. 
I  litter  down  amidships,  with  my 
bedding  spread  on  reeds,  in  so  short 
a  compass  that  my  legs  keep  slip- 
ping off  and  dangling  in  the  bilge- 
water.  The  cook  and  bailsman  sit 
on  the  first  bar,  facing  me ;  and  be- 
hind them,  to  the  stern,  one  half  the 
sailors  sit  in  couples ;  whilst  on  the 
first  bar  behind  me  are  Bombay  and 
one  Belooch,  and  beyond  them  to  the 
bow,  also  in  couples,  the  remain- 
ing crew.  The  captain  takes  post  in 
the  bows,  and  all  hands  on  both  sides 
paddle  in  stroke  together.  Fuel, 
cooking-  apparatus,  food,  bag  and 
baggage,  are  thrown  promiscuously 
under  the  seats.  But  the  sailors' 
blankets,  in  the  shape  of  grass  mat- 
ting, are  placed  oa  the  bars  to  render 
the  sitting  soft.  Once  all  properly 
arranged,  the  seventeen  paddles 
dash  off  with  vigour,  and  steering 
southwards,  we  soon  cross  the  mouth 
of  the  Ruche'.  Next  Ukaranga,  the 
last  village  on  this  line  down  the 
eastern  shore,  lying  snugly  in  a  bay, 
with  a  low  range  of  densely  wooded 
hills  about  three  miles  in  its  rear,  is 
passed  by  dawn  of  day,  and  about 
sunrise  the  bay  itself  is  lost  to  sight. 
The  tired  crew  now  hug  a  bluff  shore, 
crowned  with  dense  jungle,  until  a 
nook  familiar  to  the  men  is  entered 
under  plea  of  breakfasting.  Here  all 
hands  land,  fires  are  kindled,  and  the 
cooking-pots  arranged.  Some  prepare 
their  rods  and  nets  for  fishing,  some 
go  in  search  of  fungi  (a  favourite 
food),  and  others  collect  fuel.  My 
cook-boy,  ever  doing  wrong,  dips  his 
cooking-pot  in  the  sea  for  water — a 
dangerous  experiment  if  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  Tanganyika  hold  good,  that 
the  ravenous  hosts  of  crocodiles  sel- 
dom spare  any  one  bold  enough  to  ex- 
cite their  appetites  with  such  dregs 
as  usually  drop  from  those  uten- 
sils ;  moreover,  they  will  follow  and 
even  board  the  boats,  after  a  single 
taste.  The  sailors  here  have  as  great 
an  aversion  to  being  followed  by 
the  crocodile  as  our  seamen  by  a 
shark,  and  they  now  display  their 
feelings  by  looks  and  mutterings,  and 
strictly  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
cooking -pot  on  that  service  again. 
Breakfast  ready,  all  hands  eagerly 
fall  too,  and  feast  away  in  happy 
ignorance  of  any  danger,  when  sud- 
denly confusion  enters  the  camp, 
and  with  the  alarming  cry  that  foes 
are  coming,  some  with  one  thing, 
some  with  another,  all  hurry-skurry 
for  the  boat.  The  greater  part  of  the 
kit  is  left  upon  the  ground.  A  breath- 
less silence  reigns  for  several  minutes. 
Then  one  jumps  off'  and  secures 
his  pot ;  another  succeeds  him,  and 
then  more,  till  courage  is  gained  to 
make  a  search,  and  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  alarm.  Sneaking,  crawl- 
ing in  the  bush,  some  peering  this 
way,  others  listening  that,  they 
stealthily  move  along,  until  at  length 
a  single  man,  with  arrow  poised,  in 
self-defence  I  suppose,  is  pounced 
upon.  His  story  of  why  he  came 
there,  who  and  how  many  are  his 
comrades,  what  he  wants  in  such 
a  desert  place,  and  why  he  carries 
arms,  though  spoken  with  a  cunning 
plausibility,  has  no  effect  upon  the 
knowing  sailors.  They  proclaim  him 
and  his  party,  some  eight  or  ten 
men,  who  are  clamorously  squab- 
bling in  the  jungle  at  no  great 
distance,  to  be  a  rough  and  lawless 
set  of  marauders,  fearing  to  come  out 
and  show  themselves  on  being  chal- 
lenged, and  further  insist  that  none 
ever  ventured  in  such  wilds  who 
had  not  got  in  view  some  desper- 
ate enterprise.  In  short,  it  was 
proverbially  men  of  their  sort  who 
were  the  general  plunderers  of  hon- 
est navigators.  They  therefore  seize 
his  weapons,  cut  and  break  his  bow 
and  arrows,  and  let  him  go  ;  though 
some  of  the  crew  advocate  his  life 
being  taken,  and  others,  that  the 
whole  party  should  be  chased  down 
and  slaughtered.  The  sailors  then 
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return  to  the  canoe,  each  vaunt- 
ing his  part  in  this  adventurous 
exploit,  and  bandying  congratula- 
tions in  the  highest  spirits.  They 
are  one  and  all  as  proud  of  this  suc- 
cess, and  each  as  boastful  of  his  prow- 
ess, as  though  a  mighty  battle  had 
been  fought  and  won.  On  starting 
again  we  pass  alongside  another  bluff, 
backed  by  small  well- wooded  hills,  an 
extension  of  the  aforesaid  east  horn 
of  the  Moon,  and  cross  a  little  bay, 
when  the  lazy  crew,  tired  by  two 
hours'  work,  bear  in  with  the  land, 
and  disembark,  as  they  say,  to  make 
some  ropes,  or  find  some  creepers 
long  and  strong  enough  for  mooring 
this  mighty  canoe.  It  is  now  eleven 
o'clock ;  there  is  more  rest  than  work, 
a  purely  negro  way  of  getting  through 
the  day  ;  three  hours  went  in  idle- 
ness before,  and  now  five  more  are 
wasted.  Again  we  start,  and  after 
crossing  a  similar  small  bay,  con- 
tinue along  a  low  shelving  shore, 
densely  wooded  to  the  water's  edge, 
until  the  Malagarazi  river's  mouth 
is  gained.  This  river  is  the  largest 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
was  previously  crossed  by  the  cara- 
van on  its  way  from  Kazeh,  in  small 
bark  canoes,  much  rougher,  but  con- 
structed something  similarly  to  those 
of  the  Americans.  Each  of  these  canoes 
contains  one  man  and  his  load, 
besides  the  owner,  who  lives  near 
the  ferry,  and  poles  the  vessel  across. 
Still  to  the  eastward  we  have  the 
same  tree-clad  hilly  view,  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  but  tiresome  in  its  con- 
stant sameness.  After  a  stretch^ 
and  half  an  hour's  pipes  and  breath- 
ing, we  start  afresh,  and  cross 
the  bay  into  which  the  river  de- 
bouches. Here  tall  aquatic  reeds 
diversify  the  surface,  and  are  well 
tenanted  by  the  crocodile  and  hip- 
popotami, the  latter  of  which  keep 
staring,  grunting,  and  snorting,  as 
though  much  vexed  at  our  intrusion 
on  their  former  peace  and  privacy. 
We  now  hug  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinue on  in  the  dark  of  night  till 
Mgiti  Khambi,*  a  beautiful  little 
harbour  bending  back  away  amongst 
the  hills,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  lake, 
is  reached  at  11  P.M.  Could  but  a 
little  civilised  art,  as  white-washed 
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houses,  well-trained  gardens,  and  the 
like,  vary  these  ever-green  hills  and 
trees,  and  diversify  the  unceasing 
monotony  of  hill  and  dale,  and  dale 
and  hill — of  green  trees,  green  grass — 
green  grass,  green  trees,  so  wearisome 
in  their  luxuriance,  what  a  paradise 
of  beauty  would  this  place  present ! 
The  deep  blue  waters  of  the  lake 
in  contrast  with  the  vegetation  and 
large  brown  rocks  form  everywhere 
an  object  of  intense  attraction ;  but 
the  appetite  soon  wearies  of  such  pro- 
fusion, without  the  contrast  of  more 
sober  tints,  or  the  variety  incidental 
to  a  populous  and  inhabited  country. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  few  scat- 
tered villages  concealed  in  these 
dense  jungles  extending  away  in  the 
background,  but  how  the  shores 
should  be  so  desolate  strikes  one 
with  much  surprise.  The  naturally 
excessive  growth  of  all  vegetable 
life  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  soil's 
capabilities.  Unless  in  former  times 
this  beautiful  country  has  been  ha- 
rassed by  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
despoiled  of  its  men  and  cattle  to 
satisfy  the  spoilers  and  sell  to  dis- 
tant markets,  its  present  state  ap- 
pears quite  incomprehensible.  In 
hazarding  this  conjecture,  it  might 
be  thought  that  I  am  taking  an  ex- 
treme view  of  the  case ;  but  when 
we  see  everywhere  in  Africa  what 
one  slave-hunt  or  cattle-lifting  party 
can  effect,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
imagine  that  this  was  most  probably 
the  cause  of  such  utter  desolation 
here.  These  war-parties  lay  waste 
the  tracks  they  visit  for  endless  time. 
Indeed,  until  the  effects  of  slavery 
and  the  so-called  free  labour  are  sup- 
pressed in  Africa,  we  may  expect  to 
find  such  places  in  a  similarly  melan- 
choly state.  . 

Immediately  on  arriving  here  I 
pitch  my  tent,  and  cook  a  meal ; 
whilst  the  sailors,  as  is  usual  on 
arrival  at  their  encamping-grounds, 
divide  into  parties, — some  to  catch 
fish,  others  to  look  for  fungi,  whilst 
many  cook  the  food,  and  the  rest 
construct  little  huts  by  planting 
boughs  in  a  circle  in  the  ground  and 
fastening  the  tops  together,  leaving 
the  hut  in  the  shape  of  a  haycock, 
to  which  they  further  assimilate  it 
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by  throwing  grass  above ;  and  in 
rainy  weather  it  is  further  covered 
by  their  mats,  to  secure  them 
against  getting  wet.  As  only  one 
or  two  men  occupy  a  hut,  many  of 
them,  for  so  large  a  party,  have  to 
be  constructed.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
how  some  men,  proud  of  their  superior 
powers  of  inventiveness,  and  possess- 
ing the  knack  of  making  pleasant 
what  would  otherwise  be  uncomfort- 
able, plume  themselves  before  their 
brethren,  and  turn  them  to  derision : 
and  it  appears  the  more  ridiculous,  as 
they  all  are  as  stark  naked  as  an 
unclothed  animal,  and  have  really 
nothing  to  boast  of  after  all 

Qth. — The  following  morning  sees 
ns  under  way,  and  clear  of  the 
harbour  by  sunrise ;  but  the  gath- 
ering of  clouds  in  the  south  soon 
cautions  the  weather-wise  sailors  to 
desist  from  their  advance.  Timely 
is  the  warning ;  for,  as  we  rest 
on  our  oars,  the  glimmer  of  light- 
ning illuminates  the  distant  hills ; 
whilst  low  heavy  rolling  clouds  of 
pitchy  darkness,  preceded  by  a  heavy 
gale  and  a  foaming  sea,  outspread 
over  the  whole  southern  waters, 
rapidly  advance.  It  is  an  ocean- 
tempest  in  miniature,  which  sends  us 
right  about  to  our  former  berth. 
Some  of  our  men  now  employ 
themselves  in  fishing  for  small  fry 
with  a  slender  rod,  a  piece  of  string, 
and  an  iron  hook,  with  a  bait  of 
meat  or  fish  attached  ;  whilst  others 
use  small  hand-nets,  which  they 
place  behind  some  reeds  or  other 
cover,  to  secure  the  retreating  fish  as 
he  makes  off  on  being  poked  out  of  his 
refuge  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
wand  held  for  that  purpose  in  the 
sportsman's  other  hand.  But  the 
majority  are  occupied  in  gathering 
sticks  and  cooking  breakfast  till 
1  P.M.,  when  the  sea  abates,  and  the 
journey  is  resumed.  During  this 
portion  of  the  journey,  a  slight 
change  of  scenery  takes  place  ;  the 
chain  of  hills  running  parallel  with 
the  shore  of  the  lake  is  broken,  and 
in  its  stead  we  see  some  small  de- 
tached and  other  short  irregular 
lines  of  hills,  separated  by  extended 
plains  of  forest,  thickly  clad  in  ver- 
dure, like  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 
After  two  hours'  paddling,  we  stand 
opposite  the  Luguvu  river,  and  rest 
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awhile  to  smoke  ;  then  start  again, 
and  in  an  hour  cross  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Hebwe.  Unfortu- 
nately these  streams  add  nothing 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  gaps  in  the  hills 
suggesting  the  probable  course  of 
rivers,  they  might  be  passed  without 
notice,  for  the  mouths  are  always 
concealed  by  bullrushes,  or  other  tall 
aquatic  reeds;  and  inland  they  are 
just  as  closely  hidden  by  forest  vege- 
tation. In  half  an  hour  more  we 
enter  a  small  nook  called  Luguvu 
Khambi,  very  deep,  and  full  of  cro- 
codiles and  hippopotami.  On  land- 
ing, we  fire  the  usual  alarm-guns — 
a  point  to  which  our  captain  is  ever 
strictly  attentive  —  cook  our  din- 
ners, and  turn  in  for  the  night. 
Here  I  picked  up  four  varieties  of 
shells — two  unis  and  two  bivalves — 
all  very  interesting  from  being  quite 
unknown  in  the  conchological  world. 
There  were  numbers  of  them  lying  on 
the  pebbly  beach. 

7th.  —  We  started  at  dawn  as 
usual ;  but  again  at  sunrise,  the 
wind  increasing,  we  put  in  for  the 
shore,  for  these  little  cranky  boats 
can  stand  no  sea  whatever.  Here  a 
herd  of  wild  buffaloes,  horned  like 
the  Cape  ones,  were  seen  by  the  men, 
and  caused  some  diversion  :  for, 
though  too  blind  myself  to  see  the 
brutes  at  the  distance  that  the  others 
did,  I  loaded  and  gave  them  chase  ; 
whilst  tracking  along,  I  saw  fresh 
prints  of  elephants,  which,  judging 
from  their  trail,  had  evidently  just 
been  down  to  drink  at  the  lake, 
and  sprang  some  antelopes,  but  could 
not  get  a  shot.  The  sea  going 
down  by  noon,  we  proceeded,  and 
hugged  a  bluff  shore,  till  we  arrived 
at  Insigazi,  a  desert  place,  a  little 
short  of  Kabogo,  the  usual  crossing- 
point.  Although  the  day  was  now 
far  advanced,  the  weather  was  so 
promising,  whilst  our  prog  was  run- 
ning short,  that  impatience  sug- 
gested a  venture  for  the  opposite 
shore  to  Kivira,  an  island  near  it, 
bearing  by  compass  S.  65  °  W., 
and  which,  with  the  Uguhha  Moun- 
tains in  the  background,  is  from 
this  distinctly  visible.  This  line 
is  selected  for  canoes  to  cross  at, 
from  containing  the  least  expanse 
of  water  between  the  two  shores, 
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between  Ujiji  and  the  south  end. 
The  Kabogo  Island,  which  stands 
so  conspicuously  in  the  map  that 
hung  on  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  walls  in  1856,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  accuracy  of 
which  we  were  sent  out  to  investi- 
gate, is  evidently  intended  for  this 
Kabogo  or  starting-point,  near  which 
we  now  are,  and  is  so  far  rightly 
placed  upon  their  map  as  represent- 
ing the  half-way  station  from  Ujiji 
to  Kasenge',  two  places  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake,  whither  the  Arab 
merchants  go  in  search  of  ivory.  For 
Kabogo,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
map  now  given,  lies  just  midway  on 
the  line  always  taken  by  boats  tra- 
velling between  those  two  ports — the 
rest  of  the  lake  being  too  broad  for 
even  these  adventurous^  spirits.  In 
short,  they  coast  south  from  Ujiji 
to  Kabogo,  which  constitutes  the 
first  half  of  the  journey,  and  then 
cross  over.  On  the  passage  I 
carefully  inquired  the  names  of 
several  points  and  places,  to  take 
their  bearings,  and  to  learn  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  lake,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  superstitious  captain, 
and  even  more  superstitious  crew, 
refused  to  answer  any  questions,  and 
earnestly  forbade  my  talking.  The 
idea  was  founded  upon  the  fear  of  viti- 
ating their  uganga  or  "  church,"  by 
answering  a  stranger  any  questions 
whilst  at  sea  ;  but  they  dread  more 
especially  to  talk  about  the  places  of 
departure  or  arrival,  lest  ill  luck 
should  overtake  them,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  chance  of  ever  reaching 
shore.  They  blamed  me  for  throwing 
the  remnants  of  my  cold  dinner  over- 
board, and  pointed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  as  the  proper  receptacle  for 
refuse.  Night  set  in  with  great 
serenity,  and  at  2  A.M.  the  following 
morning  (8th  March),  when  arriving 
amongst  some  islands,  close  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  —  the 
principal  of  which  are  Kivira, 
Kabizia,  and  Kasenge',  the  only  ones 
inhabited — a  watch-boat  belonging 
to  Sultan  Kasanga,  the  reigning 
chief  of  this  group,  challenged  us, 
and  asked  our  mission.  Great  fra- 
ternising, story-telling,  and  a  little 
pipe  ensued,  for  every  one  loves 
tobacco ;  then  both  departed  in 
peace  and  friendship  :  they  to  their 


former  abode,  a  cove  in  a  small  un- 
inhabited island  which  lies  due 
south  of  Kivira,  whilst  we  proceeded 
to  a  long  narrow  harbour  in  Ki- 
vira itself,  the  largest  of  all  these 
islands.  Fourteen  hours  were  oc- 
cupied in  crossing  the  lake,  of  which 
two  were  spent  in  brawling  and 
smoking.  At  9  A.M.  the  islanders, 
receiving  intelligence  of  our  arrival, 
came  down  the  hill  of  which  this 
island  is  formed,  in  great  numbers, 
and  held  a  market ;  but  as  we  were 
unprovided  with  what  they  wanted, 
little  business  could  be  done.  The 
chief  desideratum  was  flesh  of  fish 
or  beast,  next  salt,  then  tobacco, 
in  fact  anything  but  what  I  had 
brought  as  market  money,  cloth 
and  glass  beads.  This  day  passed 
in  rest  and  idleness,  recruiting  from 
our  late  exertions.  At  night  a  vio- 
lent storm  of  rain  and  wind  beat 
on  iny  tent  with  such  fury  that  its 
nether  parts  were  torn  away  from  the 
pegs,  and  the  tent  itself  was  only 
kept  upright  by  sheer  force.  On  the 
wind's  abating,  a  candle  was  lighted  to 
rearrange  the  kit,  and  in  a  moment, 
as  though  by  magic,  the  whole  in- 
terior became  covered  with  a  host  of 
small  black  beetles,  evidently  at- 
tracted by  the  glimmer  of  the  candle. 
They  were  so  annoyingly  determined 
in  their  choice  of  place  for  peregrin- 
ating, that  it  seemed  hopeless  my 
trying  to  brush  them  off  the  clothes 
or  bedding,  for  as  one  was  knocked 
aside  another  came  on,  and  then  an- 
other, till  at  last,  worn  out,  I  ex- 
tinguished the  candle,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty—  trying  to  overcome  the 
tickling  annoyance  occasioned  by 
these  intruders  crawling  up  my 
sleeves  and  into  my  hair,  or  down 
my  back  and  legs — fell  off  to  sleep. 
Repose  that  night  was  not  destined  to 
be  my  lot.  One  of  these  horrid  little 
insects  awoke  me  in  his  struggles  to 
penetrate  my  ear,  but  just  too  late  : 
for  in  my  endeavour  to  extract  him, 
I  aided  his  immersion.  He  went  his 
course,  struggling  up  the  narrow 
channel,  until  he  got  arrested  by 
want  of  passage-room.  This  impedi- 
ment evidently  enraged  him,  for  he 
began  with  exceeding  vigour,  like  a 
rabbit  at  a  hole,  to  dig  violently 
away  at  my  tympanum.  The  queer 
sensation  this  amusing  measure 
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excited  in  me  is  past  description.  I 
felt  inclined  to  act  as  our  donkeys 
once  did,  when  beset  by  a  swarm  of 
bees,  who  buzzed  about  their  ears 
and  stung  their  heads  and  eyes  until 
they  were  so  irritated  and  confused 
that  they  galloped  about  in  the  most 
distracted  order,  trying  to  knock 
them  off  by  treading  on  their  heads, 
or  by  rushing  under  bushes,  into 
houses,  or  through  any  jungle  they 
could  find.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
which  was  worst  off.  The  bees 
killed  some  of  them,  and  this  beetle 
nearly  did  for  me.  What  to  do  I 
knew  not.  Neither  tobacco,  oil,  nor 
salt  could  be  found  :  I  therefore  tried 
melted  butter ;  that  failing,  I  applied 
the  point  of  a  penknife  to  his  back, 
which  did  more  harm  than  good ; 
for  though  a  few  thrusts  kept  him 
quiet,  the  point  also  wounded  my 
ear  so  badly,  that  inflammation  set 
in,  severe  suppuration  took  place, 
and  all  the  facial  glands  extending 
from  that  point  down  to  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  became  contorted  and 
drawn  aside,  and  a  string  of  bubos 
decorated  the  whole  length  of  that 
region.  It  was  the  most  painful 
thing  I  ever  remember  to  have  en- 
dured ;  but,  more  annoying  still,  I 
could  not  open  my  mouth  for  several 
days,  and  had  to  feed  on  broth  alone. 
For  many  months  the  tumour  made 
me  almost  deaf,  and  ate  a  hole  be- 
tween that  orifice  and  the  nose,  so 
that  when  I  blew  it,  my  ear  whistled 
so  audibly  that  those  who  heard  it 
laughed.  Six  or  seven  months  after 
this  accident  happened,  bits  of  the 
beetle,  a  leg,  a  wing,  or  parts  of  its 
body,  came  away  in  the  wax. 

It  was  not  altogether  an  unmixed 
evil,  for  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  beetle's  operations  acted  towards 
my  blindness  as  a  counter-irritant 
by  drawing  the  inflammation  away 
from  my  eyes.  Indeed,  it  operated 
far  better  than  any  other  artificial 
appliance.  To  cure  the  blindness  I 
once  tried  rubbing  in  some  blistering 
liquor  behind  my  ear,  but  this  unfor- 
tunately had  been  injured  by  the 
journey,  and  had  lost  its  stimulating 
properties.  Finding  it  of  no  avail,  I 
then  caused  my  servant  to  rub  the 
part  with  his  finger  until  it  was  ex- 
coriated, which,  though  it  proved  in- 
sufficiently strong  to  cure  me,  was, 
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according  to  Dr  Bowman,  whom  I 
have  since  consulted,  as  good  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  blister  as  could  have  been 
applied. 

9th.  —  The  weather  still  remain- 
ing too  rough  for  sailing,  I  strolled 
over  the  island,  and  from  its  sum- 
mit on  the  eastern  side  I  found 
a  good  view  of  the  lake,  and  took 
bearings  of  Ujiji,  Insigazi,  and  a  dis- 
tant point  southwards  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  called  Ukungwe. 
Kivira  Island  is  a  massive  hill,  about 
five  miles  long  by  two  or  three 
broad,  and  is  irregularly  shaped.  In 
places  there  are  high  flats,  formed  in 
terraces,  but  generally  the  steeps  are 
abrupt  and  thickly  wooded.  The 
mainland  immediately  west  is  a  pro- 
montory, at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Uguhha  Mountains,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Tanganyika  ; 
and  the  island  is  detached  from  it  by 
so  narrow  a  strip  of  water  that,  un- 
less you  obtained  a  profile  view,  it 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  head- 
land. The  population  is  considerable, 
and  they  live  in  mushroom  huts,  situ- 
ated onthehigh flats  and  easier  slopes, 
where  they  cultivate  the  manioc, 
sweet  potato,  maize,  millet,  various 
kinds  of  pulse,  and  all  the  common 
vegetables  in  general  use  about  the 
country.  Poultry  abounds  in  the  vil- 
lages. The  dress  of  the  people  is  sim- 
ple, consisting  of  small  black  mon- 
key skins,  cat-skins,  and  the  furs  of 
any  vermin  they  can  get.  These  are 
tucked  under  a  waist-strap,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  they  possess, 
go  completely  or  only  half-way  round 
the  body,  the  animals'  heads  hanging 
in  front,  and  the  tails  always  depend- 
ing gracefully  below.  These  monkeys 
are  easily  captured  when  the  maize  is 
ripe,  by  a  number  of  people  stealthily 
staking  small  square  nets  in  conti- 
guous line  all  round  the  fields  which 
these  animals  may  be  occupied  in  rob- 
bing, and  then  with  screams  and  yells, 
flinging  sticks  and  stones,  the  hunt- 
ers rush  upon  the  affrighted  thieves, 
till,  in  their  hurry  and  confusion 
to  escape,  they  become  irretrievably 
entangled  in  the  meshes.  But  few  of 
these  islanders  carry  spear  or  bow, 
though  I  imagine  all  possess  them. 
They  were  most  unpleasantly  inqui- 
sitive, and  by  their  stares,  jabber,  and 
pointings,  incessantly  wanting  me  to 
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show  them  everything  that  I  pos- 
sessed, with  explanations  about  their 
various  uses,  quite  tired  out  my  pa- 
tience. If  I  tried  to  get  away,  they 
plaguingly  followed  after,  so  at  last  I 
dodged  them  by  getting  into  the  boat. 
To  sit  in  the  tent  was  the  worst  place 
of  all ;  they  would  pull  up  the  sides, 
and  peer  under  like  so  many  monkeys ; 
and  if  I  turned  my  head  aside  to  avoid 
their  gaze,  they  would  jabber  in  the 
most  noisy  and  disagreeable  manner 
in  order  to  arouse  me. 

10th. — We  quit  Kivira  early,  and 
paddling  S.  25°  W.,  make  the  fam- 
ous fish-market  in  the  little  island 
Kabizia,  just  in  time  to  breakfast 
on  a  freshly-caught  fish,  the  cele- 
brated Singa, — a  large,  ugly,  black- 
backed  monster,  with  white  belly, 
small  fins,  and  long  barbs,  but  no 
scales.  In  appearance  a  sluggish 
ground-fish,  it  is  always  immoderately 
and  grossly  fat,  and  at  this  season  is 
full  of  roe ;  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed 
by  the  natives.  This  island  is  very 
small,  with  a  gradual  rising  slope 
from  the  N.  W.  extremity ;  and  at  the 
S.E.  end  assumes  the  form  of  a  bull's 
hump.  There  is  but  one  village  of 
twenty  odd  mushroom-shaped  huts, 
chiefly  occupied  by  fishermen,  who 
live  on  their  spoils,  and  by  selling 
all  that  they  cannot  consume  to  the 
neighbouring  islanders  and  the  vil- 
lagers on  the  mainland.  Added  to 
this,  they  grow  maize  and  other  ve- 
getables, and  keep  a  good  stock  of 
fowls.  I  tried  every  mode  of  induce- 
ment to  entice  the  crew  away  to 
complete  the  journey,  for  the  place  of 
my  destination,  Kasenge',  was  in  sight ; 
but  in  vain.  They  had  tasted  this  to 
them  delicious  fish,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  dress  and  lay  by  a  good 
store  of  it  to  carry  with  them.  About 
noon  Shaykh  Khamis,  a  merchant 
from  Kasenge,  bound  for  Ujiji,  ar- 
rived, and  kindly  gave  me  a  long 
needle  to  stir  up  the  beetle  in  my  ear ; 
but  the  insect  had  gone  in  so  far,  and 
the  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the 
wounds  had  so  imbedded  him,  that 
no  instrument  could  have  done  any 
good.  Khamis,  like  myself,  was  very 
anxious  to  complete  his  journey,  and 
tried  every  conceivable  means  to  en- 
tice his  crew  away,  but  he  failed  as 
signally  as  I  did.  On  the  mainland 
opposite  to  this,  we  see  the  western 
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horn  of  these  concavely- disposed 
mountains,  which  encircle  the  north 
of  the  lake,  and  from  hence  the  horn 
stretches  away  in  increasing  height 
as  it  extends  northwards.  Its  sea- 
ward slopes  are  well  wooded  from 
near  the  summit  down  to  the  water's 
edge ;  but  on  the  top,  as  though 
strong  currents  of  air  prevailed,  and 
prevented  vegetation  from  attaining 
any  height,  grass  only  is  visible. 
Westward,  behind  the  Island  of  Ka- 
senge', and  away  to  the  southward, 
the  country  is  of  a  rolling  hilly  for- 
mation, and  devoid  of  any  objects  of 
interest. 

\lth. — The  morning  wind  was  too 
high  for  crossing  from  Kabizia  to 
Kasenge,  but  at  noon  we  embarked, 
and  after  paddling  for  ninety  minutes 
S.  80°  W.,  we  arrived  at  the  latter 
island,  my  destination.  Shaykh  Ha- 
med  bin  Sulayyim,  with  many  at- 
tendants and  a  host  of  natives,  was 
standing  ready  to  receive  me.  He 

gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  took  my 
and,  and  led  me  to  his  abode,  plac- 
ing everything  at  my  disposal,  and 
arranging  a  second  house  for  my  fu- 
ture residence.  These  worthy  Arab 
merchants  are  everywhere  the  same. 
Their  warm  and  generous  hospitality 
to  a  stranger  equals  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  elsewhere,  not  forgetting  In- 
dia, where  a  cordial  welcome  greets 
any  incidental  traveller.  Hamed's 
abode,  like  all  the  semi-civilised  ones 
found  in  this  country,  and  constructed 
by  the  Sowahili  (or  coast  people),  is 
made  with  good  substantial  walls  of 
mud,  and  roofed  with  rafters  and 
brushwood,  cemented  together  with  a 
compound  of  common  earth,  straw, 
and  water.  The  rooms  are  conveni- 
ently partitioned  off  for  domestic  con- 
veniences, with  an  ante-room  for  gen- 
eral business,  and  sundry  other  en- 
closures for  separating  his  wives  and 
other  belongings.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  house  is  a  palaver  platform, 
covered  with  an  ample  verandah,  un- 
der which  he  sits,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  swarthy  blacks,  gossiping 
for  hours  together,  or  transacting 
his  worldly  business,  in  purchasing 
ivory,  slaves,  or  any  commodities 
worthy  of  his  notice.  The  dhow  I 
had  come  for,  he  said,  was  lying  at 
Ukaranga,  on  the  eastern  shore,  but 
was  expected  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
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would  then  be  at  ray  service.  Indeed 
he  had  sent  a  letter  by  Khamis,  whom 
I  met  at  Kabizia,  offering  it  to  Cap- 
tain Burton,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had 
been  made  acquainted  (by  native  re- 
port, I  imagine)  with  our  desire  of 
obtaining  her.  He  thought,  however, 
that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
forming  a  crew  capable  of  managing 
her,  as  this  craft  was  too  large  for 
paddles,  and  no  natives  understood 
the  art  of  rowing,  and,  moreover,  like 
all  Easterns,  they  are  not  disposed  to 
learn  anything  that  their  fathers  did 
not  know  before  them.  His  own  men 
were  necessary  to  him,  for  in  a  few 
days  he  intended  marching  to  Uraw- 
wa,  about  a  hundred  miles  south-west 
of  this  island,  a  territory  belonging  to 
Sultan  Kiyombo.  During  that  trip, 
every  one  of  the  dhow  sailors  (who 
are  Sowahili  slaves,  and  the  Arabs' 

Sin-bearers)  would  be  in  requisition, 
ut  he  thought,  if  I  had  patience  to 
wait,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail  on  a 
few  of  the  dhow's  present  crew,  men 
in  his  temporary  employ,  to  take  ser- 
vice with  me.  My  host  gave  me  a  full 
description  of  the  lake.  He  said  he 
had  visited  both  ends  of  it,  and  found 
the  southern  portion  both  longer  and 
broader  than  the  northern.  "  There 
are  no  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  but  near  the  shores  there  are  seve- 
ral in  various  places,  situated  much 
in  the  same  way  as  those  we  are 
amongst ;  they  are  mere  projections, 
divided  from  the  mainland  by  shoals 
or  narrow  channels.  A  large  river, 
called  Marungu,  supplies  the  lake  at 
its  southern  extremity ;  but  except 
that  and  the  Malagarazi  river  on 
the  eastern  shore,  none  of  any  con- 
siderable size  pour  their  waters 
•into  the  lake.  But  on  a  visit  to 
the  northern  end,  I  saw  one  which 
was  very  much  larger  than  either 
of  these,  and  which  I  am  certain 
flowed  out  of  the  lake  ;  for  although 
I  did  not  venture  on  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  banks  being  occupied 
by  desperately  savage  negroes,  inim- 
ical to  all  strangers,  I  went  so  near 
its  outlet  that  I  could  see  and  feel 
the  outward  drift  of  the  water."  He 
then  described  an  adventure  he  once 
had  when  going  to  the  north,  with  a 
boisterous  barbarous  tribe  called  Wa- 
rundi.  On  approaching  their  hostile 
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shore,  he  noticed  as  he  thought  a  great 
commotion  amongst  the  fishing-boats, 
and  soon  perceived  that  the  men  were 
concocting  a  plan  of  attack  upon  him- 
self, for  they  concentrated  forces,  and 
came  at  his  dhow  in  a  body  of  about 
thirty  canoes.  Conceiving  that  their 
intentions  were  hostile,  he  avoided 
any  conflict  by  putting  out  to  sea, 
fearing  lest  an  affray  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  future  mercantile  trans- 
actions, as  stains  of  blood  are  not 
soon  effaced  from  their  black  me- 
mories. He  further  said  he  felt  no 
alarm  for  his  safety,  as  he  had  thirty 
slaves  with  guns  on  board.  My 
opinion  of  this  story — for  everybody 
tells  stories  in  this  country — is,  that  all 
he  stated  with  regard  to  the  southern 
half  is  very  near  the  truth,  for  it  is 
an  exact  corroboration  of  many  other 
evidences.  But  I  feel  convinced  that 
he  was  romancing  when  talking  of 
the  northern  rivers'  flow,  not  only 
because  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
is  encircled  by  high  hills — the  con- 
cave of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
— but  because  the  lake's  altitude  is 
so  much  less  than  that  of  the  adjacent 
plateaus.  Indeed,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  are  so  low  as  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  trough  they  lie  in  has 
been  formed  by  volcanic  agency.  With 
reference  to  the  time  which  it  would 
take  us  to  traverse  the  entire  lake, 
he  said  he  thought  we  should  take 
forty-six  days  in  going  up  and  down 
the  lake,  starting  from  TJjiji.  Going 
to  the  north  would  take  eight  days, 
and  going  to  the  south  fifteen.  As 
the  Shaykh  had  said  nothing  about 
the  hire  of  the  dhow,  though  he  had 
offered  it  so  willingly,  I  thought  it 
probable  that  shame  of  mentioning 
it  in  public  had  deterred  him  from 
alluding  to  the  subject — so  begged  a 
private  conference.  He  then  came  to 
my  house  with  Bombay  and  a  slave, 
a  confidant  of  his  own,  who  could 
also  speak  Hindustani,  and  was  told, 
through  my  medium  Bombay,  exactly 
what  things  I  had  brought  with  me, 
and  requested  to  speak  his  mind 
freely,  as  I  had  called  him  especially 
for  business,  and  we  were  now  alone. 
His  reserved  nature  had  the  mastery 
over  him,  and  he  still  remained  mute 
about  the  price  ;  but  again  saying  I 
could  have  his  dhow  whenever  I 
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chose,  he  asked  permission  to  retire, 
and  departed.  Puzzled  at  this  pro- 
cedure, I  sent  Bombay  to  observe 
him,  and  find  out  if  he  had  any  secret 
motives  for  shirking  so  direct  an  ap- 
peal, and  empowered  him  to  offer 
money  in  case  my  cloth  and  powder 
did  not  afford  sufficient  inducement. 
Bombay  soon  returned  as  much  puz- 
zled as  myself,  unable  to  extract 
any  but  the  old  answer — that  I  was 
welcome  to  the  dhow,  and  that  he 
would  try  and  procure  men  for  me. 
As  a  hint  had  reached  me  that  the 
Shaykh  cast  covetous  eyes  on  my 
powder-magazine,  I  tried  enticing 
him  to  take  some  in  part  payment 
for  her,  but  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  require  anything  in  payment, 
but  would  gladly  accept  a  little  pow- 
der if  I  had  any  to  spare.  To  this 
I  readily  assented,  as  he  had  been 
so  constant  and  liberal  in  his  atten- 
tions to  me  ever  since  I  landed  on 
the  island  and  became  his  guest,  that 
I  felt  it  was  the  least  I  could  do  in 
return  for  his  generosity.  Indeed,  he 
was  constantly  observing  and  inquir- 
ing what  I  wanted,  and  supplied 
everything  in  his  power  that  I  found 
difficult  to  obtain.  Every  day  he 
brought  presents  of  flesh,  fowl,  ducks 
(the  Muscovite,  brought  from  the 
coast),  eggs,  plantains,  and  ghee 
(clarified  butter). 

The  island  of  Kasenge'  is  about  one 
mile  long,  a  narrow  high  ridge  of  land 
lying  nearly  due  north  and  south,  and 
is  devoid  of  trees,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation. 
The  lake  washes  its  north-western 
end  ;  the  remainder  is  encircled  by  a 
girdle  of  water  about  eighty  yards 
broad.  It  appears,  from  being  so 
imbedded  in  the  land,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  coast  to  anybody  approaching  it 
from  the  sea.  The  population  is  very 
considerable,  more  so  than  that  of 
the  other  ports.  They  are  extremely 
filthy  in  their  habits,  and  are  inces- 
santly inquisitive,  as  far  at  least  as 
gratifying  their  idle  curiosity  is  con- 
cerned. From  having  no  industrial 
occupations,  they  will  stand  for  hours 
and  hours  together,  watching  any 
strange  object,  and  are,  in  conse- 
quence, an  infinite  pest  to  any 
stranger  coming  near  them.  In  ap- 
pearance they  are  not  much  unlike 
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the  Kaffir,  resembling  that  tribe  both 
in  size,  height,  and  general  bearing, 
having  enlarged  lips,  flattish  noses, 
and  frizzly  woolly  hair.  They  are 
very  easily  amused,  and  generally 
wear  smiling  faces.  The  women  are 
better  dressed  than  the  men,  having 
a  cloth  round  the  body,  fastened 
under  the  arms,  and  reaching  below 
the  knees,  and  generally  beads,  brass 
necklaces,  or  other  ornaments,  while 
the  latter  only  wear  a  single  goat- 
skin slung  game-bag  fashion  over  the 
shoulder,  or,  when  they  possess  it,  a 
short  cloth  tied,  kilt  fashion,  round 
the  waist.  They  lie  about  their  huts 
like  swine,  with  little  more  anima- 
tion on  a  warm  day  than  the  pig 
has  when  basking  in  a  summer's 
sun.  The  mothers  of  these  savage 
people  have  infinitely  less  affection 
than  many  savage  beasts  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  have  seen  a  mother 
bear,  galled  by  constant  fire,  ob- 
stinately meet  her  death,  by  repeat- 
edly returning  under  a  shower  of 
bullets,  e»deavouring  to  rescue  her 
young  from'  the  grasp  of  intruding 
men.  But  here,  for  a  simple  loin- 
cloth or  two,  human  mothers  eagerly 
exchanged  their  little  offspring,  de- 
livering them  into  perpetual  bondage 
to  my  Belooch  soldiers. 

Talking  about  slaves  brings  to 
recollection  the  absurd  statements 
that  have  been  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  parliamentary 
discussions,  regarding  the  French 
and  Portuguese  slave  transactions  in 
the  Mozambique  Channel :  leading 
people  still  to  suppose,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  internal  condition 
of  Africa,  that  such  a  state  of  society 
can  exist  there  as  would  induce  the 
negroes  to  leave  their  easy  homes  and 
seek  for  hard  service  abroad.  Nothing 
is  more  foreign  to  their  inclinations. 
Nor  can  men  be  found  willing  to 
exile  themselves  as  free  labourers  in 
any  part  of  these  African  regions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  negro  has  as 
great  an  antipathy  to  work  as  a  mad 
dog  has  to  waler ;  he  will  avoid  it  by 
every  stratagem  within  his  power. 
It  is  true  that  the  slaves  whom  the 
Arab  merchants,  or  other  men,  have 
in  their  possession,  never  forsake 
their  master,  as  if  they  disliked  their 
state  in  bondage  ;  but  then,  when  we 
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consider  their  position,  what  plea- 
sure or  advantage  would  they  derive 
by  doing  so  ?  During  the  slave- 
hunts,  when  they  are  caught,  their 
country  is  devastated,  their  friends 
and  relatives  are  either  killed  or  are 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  nothing 
but  a  wreck  is  left  behind  them. 
Again,  they  enter  upon  a  life  which 
is  new  to  them,  and  is  very  fascinat- 
ing to  their  tastes  ;  and  as  long  as 
they  do  remain  with  such  kind  mas- 
ters as  the  Arabs  are,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  our  commiserating  them. 
They  become  elevated  in  their  new 
state  of  existence,  and  are  better  off 
than  in  their  precarious  homes,  ever 
in  terror  of  being  attacked.  But 
under  what  is  miscalled  the  Free-la- 
bour system  the  whole  matter  is  en- 
tirely changed.  Instead  of  living,  as 
they  in  most  part  do,  willingly  with 
the  families  of  the  Arabs,  men  of  a 
superior  order,  and  doing  mild  and 
congenial  services,  they  get  trans- 
ported against  their  will  and  inclina- 
tions to  a  foreign  land,  where,  to  live 
at  all,  they  must  labour  like  a  beast ; 
and  yet  this  is  only  half  the  mischief. 
When  a  market  for  free  labourers  is 
once  opened,  when  the  draining  poul- 
tice is  once  applied  to  Africa's  exte- 
rior, then  the  interior  will  assuredly 
be  drained  of  all  its  working  men, 
and  become  more  a  waste  than  ever. 
To  supply  the  markets  with  those 
free  cattle  becomes  so  lucrative  a 
means  of  gain  that  merchants  would 
stick  at  no  expedient  in  endeavouring 
to  secure  them.  The  country,  so  full 
as  we  have  seen  it  of  all  the  useful 
necessaries  of  life,  able  to  supply  our 
markets  and  relieve  our  people  by 
cheapening  all  commodities,  would, 
if  slavery  was  only  permitted  to  in- 
crease, soon  be  devastated  for  the  very 
minor  consideration  of  improving  a 
few  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
On  the  contrary,  slavery  has  only 
to  be  suppressed  entirely,  and  the 
country  would  soon  yiela  one-hun- 
dredfold more  than  ever  it  has  done 
before.  The  merchants  themselves 
are  aware  of  this,  for  every  Hindi  on 
the  coast  with  whom  I  ever  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  seemed 
confident  that  the  true  prosperity  of 
Africa  would  only  commence  with 
the  cessation  of  slavery.  And  they 
all  say  it  would  be  far  better  for 


them  if  slavery  were  put  down  al- 
together than  allowed  to  remain  as 
it  is,  subject  to  limited  restriction ; 
for  by  this  limitation  many  incon- 
veniences arise.  Those  who  were 
permitted  to  retain  slaves,  have  a 
great  and  distressing  advantage  over 
those  who  could  not.  They  ar- 
gue, and  very  properly,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  these  slave -hunts  the 
country  is  kept  in  such  a  state  of 
commotion  that  no  one  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  make  accumula- 
tions of  property,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  negroes  now  only  live  for 
the  day,  and  keep  no  granaries, 
never  thinking  of  exerting  them- 
selves to  better  their  condition. 
Without  doubt  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  this  unfortunate  influence  of 
slavery  on  African  society,  that 
we  have  been  kept  so  long  ignor- 
ant of  the  vast  resources  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Africa — a  vast  field  full 
of  resources,  which  would  be  of  so 
much  value  to  Zanzibar  and  neigh- 
bouring India,  were  it  only  pro- 
perly developed  : — but  I  have  been 
digressing,  and  must  again  return  to 


The  village  is  very  large  and 
straggling,  and  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  haycock-looking  huts,  framed 
with  wood  or  boughs,  and  covered 
over  with  grass.  Kasanga's  palace 
is  the  grandest  one  amongst  them. 
This  monarch  is  a  very  amiable  des- 

S»t,  and  is  liked  in  consequence, 
e  presented  me  with  a  goat  and 
some  grain,  in  return  for  which  I 
gave  a  kahongo  (or  tribute-fee)  of 
three  Dhotis,  two  Kitindis,  and  two 
Fundas,  equal  to  twenty  necklaces 
of  large  blue  beads.  The  food  of 
these  people  consists  chiefly  of  fish 
and  fowls,  both  of  which  are  very 
abundant.  All  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption, except  a  very  little  grown 
on  the  spot,  are  imported  from  the 
mainland,  and  are,  in  consequence, 
dear.  The  surrounding  country, 
however,  is  very  highly  cultivated — 
so  much  so,  that  it  exports  for  the 
Ujiji  and  other  distant  markets. 
The  Africans  have  no  religion,  un- 
less Fetishism  may  be  considered 
such.  They  use  charms  to  keep  off 
the  evil  eye,  and  believe  in  fortune- 
tellers. Their  church  is  called  Ugan- 
ga,  and  the  parson  Mganga,  the  plural 
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of  which,  priests,  changes  to  Wag- 
anga.  The  prefixes  U,  M,  and  wa, 
are  used  uniformly  throughout  this 
land  from  Zanzibar,  to  denote  re- 
spectively, U,  country  or  place,  M, 
an  individual,  and  Wa  for  plurality, 
as  in  tribe  or  people  :  thus,  Uganga, 
Mganga,  Waganga,  or  Unyamue'zi, 
Mnyamuezi,  Wanyamuezi. 

13th.  —  The  dhow  came  in  this 
evening,  bringing  cows  and  goats, 
oil,  ghee,  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption not  found  immediately 
in  this  neighbourhood.  She  looked 
very  graceful  in  contrast  to  the 
wretched  little  canoes,  and  came 
moving  slowly  up  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  channel  decked  in  her  white 
sails,  like  a  swan  upon  "a  garden 
reach."  The  next  day  the  Shaykh 
declared  himself  endeavouring  to  se- 
cure some  men,  but  none  appeared. 
The  day  following  he  told  me  that 
the  dhow  was  out  of  repair,  and 
must  be  mended.  And  the  succeed- 
ing day  he  coupled  shifts  and  ex- 
cuses with  promises  and  hopes,  so 
likely  to  be  further  deferred,  that 
my  patience  was  fairly  upset;  and 
on  the  17th,  as  nothing  was  settled, 
we  had  a  little  tiff.  I  accused  him 
of  detaining  me  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  powder,  for  as  yet  his  ar- 
mourer had  not  succeeded  in  opening 
my  chest,  from  which  I  knew  he 
wanted  some ;  at  any  rate,  I  could 
see  no  other  cause  for  his  desiring  my 
further  stay  there,  when  even  Bom- 
bay had  notified  his]  displeasure  at 
these  long-continued  procrastinations. 
The  Shaykh,  however,  very  quietly 
denied  the  imputation,  declaring  that 
he  desired  nothing  but  what  I  might 
frankly  give,  and  continued  his  for- 
mer kindnesses  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  I  then  begged  his 
counsel  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  upon  which  he  advised 
my  returning  to  Ujiji,  where  an 
Arab  merchant  called  Shaykh  Said 
bin  Majid,  with  many  men  of  the 
sort  I  required,  was  reported  to  be 
arriving.  In  the  meanwhile,  during 
his  absence  at  Uruwwa,  he  would 
authorise  his  agent  to  make  the 
dhow  over  to  me  whenever  I  should 
come  or  send  for  it.  It  is  needless 
to  say  how  easily,  had  my  hands 
now  been  free  to  act,  I  might  have 
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availed  myself  of  this  tempting  op- 
portunity of  accompanying  Shaykh 
Hamed  on  his  journey  to  Uruwwa, 
and  have  thus  nearly  connected  this 
line  from  Zanzibar  with  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dr  Livingstone's  routes  to 
Loando  on  the  western  coast.  The 
Shaykh  describes  the  roads  as  easy 
to  travel  over,  for  the  track  lay 
across  an  undulating  country,  in- 
tersected by  many  small  insignifi- 
cant streams,  which  only  contribute 
to  fertilise  the  land,  and  pre- 
sent no  obstacles  whatever.  The 
line  is  cheap,  and  affords  provi- 
sions in  abundance.  It  may  appear 
odd  that  men  should  go  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  to  procure 
ivory,  when  undoubtedly  much  is  to 
be  found  at  places  not  half  so  dis- 
tant from  Zanzibar ;  but  the  reason 
of  it  is  simple.  The  nearer  coun- 
tries have  become  so  overstocked 
with  beads  and  cloth,  that  ivory 
there  has  risen  to  so  great  a  price,  it 
does  not  pay  its  transport.  Hence 
every  succeeding  year  finds  the  Arabs 
penetrating  farther  inland.  Now,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Zanzibar  Arabs 
have  reached  the  uttermost  limits  of 
their  tether ;  for  Uruwwa  is  half-way 
across  the  continent,  and  in  a  few 
years  they  must  unite  their  labours 
with  the  people  who  come  from  Loan- 
do  on  the  opposite  coast.  As  to  obtain 
the  dhow  would,  in  our  hampered 
state,  have  been  of  much  importance 
— for  our  cloth  and  supplies  were  all 
fast  ebbing  away — I  did  not  yet 
give  in  applying  for  it,  and  next  day 
tried  another  device  to  tempt  this 
wily  Arab,  by  offering  500  dollars,  or 
£100,  if  he  would  defer  his  journey 
for  a  short  time,  and  accompany  us 
round  the  lake.  This  was  a  large, 
and  evidently  an  unexpected  offer, 
and  tried  his  cupidity  sorely ;  it  pro- 
duced a  nervous  fidgetiness,  and  he 
begged  leave  to  retire  and  con  the 
matter  over.  Next  day  he  said  he 
was  sorry  that  he  must  decline,  for 
his  business  would  not  stand  defer- 
ment, but  declared  himself  willing 
to  sail  with  us  on  his  return  from 
Uruwwa,  three  months  hence,  if  we 
could  only  stay  till  then. 

Feeling  now  satisfied  that  nothing 
would  prevail  upon  the  Shaykh  to  let 
us  have  the  dhow,  I  wished  to  quit 
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Journal  of  a  Cruise  on 


[Sept. 


the  island,  and  return  to  Ujiji,  but 
found  the  crew  had  taken  French 
leave,  and  gone  foraging  on  the  main- 
land, where,  all  grain  being  so  much 
cheaper  than  at  Ujiji,  they  wanted 
to  procure  a  supply.  I  therefore 
employed  the  day  in  strolling  all 
over  the  island,  and  took  bearings  of 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
lake  :  of  Thembwe,  a  distant  pro- 
montory on  the  western  shore  south  of 
this,  which  is  occupied  by  a  powerful 
sultan,  and  contains  a  large  popula- 
tion of  very  boisterous  savages ;  of 
Ukungwe",  on  the  east  shore,  and 
the  island  of  Kivira  and  Kabizia.  I 
could  also  see  two  other  small 
islands  lying  amidst  these  larger 
ones,  —  too  small  for  habitation. 
Though  my  canoe  arrived  on  the 
20th,  bad  weather  prevented  our 
leaving  till  the  22d  morning,  com- 
pleting twelve  days  at  Kasenge".  I 
now  took  leave  of  my  generous 
host,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Kasenge', 
soon  arrived  and  spent  the  day  at 
Kabizia. 

23J. — We  crossed  over  to  Ki- 
vira, and  pitched  the  tent  in  our 
former  harbour.  Next  day  we  halted 
from  stress  of  weather  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  also  remaining  boisterous, 
we  could  not  put  to  sea :  but  to 
obtain  a  better  view  of  the  lake,  and 
watch  the  weather  for  choosing  a 
favourable  time  to  cross,  we  changed 
Khambi  for  a  place  farther  up  the 
island. 

21th. — We  moved  out  two  miles 
in  the  morning,  but  returned  again 
from  fear  of  the  weather,  as  the 
sailors  could  discern  a  small  but 
very  alarming-looking  cloud  many 
miles  distant,  hanging  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  hills,  and  there  was 
a  gentle  breeze.  In  the  evening, 
as  the  portentous  elements  still 
frowned  upon  us,  the  wise  crew  sur- 
mised that  the  uganga  (church) 
was  angry  at  my  endeavouring  to 
carry  across  the  waters  the  goat 
which  the  Sultan  had  given  me,  and 
which,  they  said,  ought  never  to 
have  left  the  spot  it  was  presented  in 
alive ;  and  declared  their  intention 
of  applying  to  the  mganga,  (priest) 
to  ascertain  his  opinion  before  ven- 
turing out  again.  As  the  goat  had 
just  given  a  kid,  and  produced  a 


good  supply  of  milk,  I  was  anxious 
to  bring  her  to  Ujiji  for  my  sick 
companion,  and  told  the  sailors 
so  ;  yet  still  they  persisted,  and 
said  they  would  run  away  rather 
than  venture  on  the  water  with  the 
goat  again.  Then  fearing  detention, 
and  guessing  their  motive  was  only 
to  obtain  a  share  in  the  eating  her, 
I  killed  both  kid  and  mother  at 
once,  and  divided  them  amongst  my 
party,  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
crew  received  any  of  the  flesh.  At 
night  we  sallied  forth  again,  but 
soon  returned  from  the  same  cause 
that  hindered  us  in  the  morning. 
And  I  did  not  spare  the  men's  feel- 
ings who  had  caused  the  death  of 
my  goat  in  the  morning,  now  that 
their  superstitious  fears  concerning 
it,  if  they  ever  possessed  any,  were 
proven  to  be  without  foundation. 

27th. — We  took  our  final  depar- 
ture from  Kivira  in  the  morning, 
and  crossed  the  broad  lake  again 
in  fourteen  hours,  two  of  them,  as 
before,  being  spent  in  pipes  and  rest. 
I  have  now  measured  the  Lake's 
centre  pretty  satisfactorily  by  trian- 
gulation,  by  compass  in  connection 
with  astronomical  observation,  and 
twice  by  dead -reckoning.  It  is 
twenty-six  miles  broad  at  the  place 
of  crossing,  which  is  its  narrowest 
central  part.  But  alas  that  I  should 
have  omitted  to  bring  a  sounding- 
line  with  me,  and  not  have  ascer- 
tained that  highly  interesting  fea- 
ture— its  depth.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  its  bed 
is  very  deep,  owing  to  the  trough- 
like  formation  of  it,  and  also  because 
I  have  seen  my  crew  haul  up  fishing- 
baskets,  sunk  in  the  sea  near  to  the 
shore,  from  very  considerable  depths, 
by  long  ropes  with  trimmers  at- 
tached. For  the  benefit  of  science, 
and  as  a  hint  to  future  travellers,  I 
will  mention  that  had  I  brought 
a  lead,  I  might,  as  if  by  accident, 
have  dropped  it  in  the  sea  when 
they  were  resting — have  tapped  the 
bottom  and  ascertained  its  depth—- 
whilst the  superstitious  crew  would 
have  only  wondered  in  vain  as  to 
what  I  was  about.  Let  easy  -  chair 
geographers  now  take  lesson  by 
this  passage  across  the  lake  of 
twenty-six  miles,  and  know  for  the 
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future,  that  if  they  will  have 
lakes  of  great  and  imaginative 
breadth,  they  should  stud  them 
with  islands  at  distances  not"  more 
than  thirty  miles  asunder;  for  no 
Nagoe  canoes  dare  ever  venture 
on  a  broader  sheet  of  water  than  I 
have  now  crossed.  And  if  they 
cannot  hear  of  islands  on  a  sheet  of 
water  as  broad  as  the  Slug  alluded 
to  before — which  they  affirmed  was 
crossed  by  negroes — let  them  pause 
before  describing  anything  so  ridicu- 
lous. 

28th, — We  started  up  coast  early, 
and  at  10  A.M.  put  in  amongst 
some  reeds  opposite  the  Luguvu 
river,  as  the  wind,  rain,  and  waves 
had  very  nearly  swamped  the  boat, 
and  drenched  us  all  from  head  to 
foot.  I  pitched  the  tent  in  the 
canoe,  to  protect  me  from  the  storm, 
but  it  only  served  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  on  my  wet  clothes  and 
chilling  me,  for  wave  after  wave 
washed  over  the  gunwale,  and  kept 
me  and  all  my  kit  constantly  drench- 
ed through.  Three  lingering  miser- 
able hours  were  passed  in  this 
fashion ;  for  there  was  no  place  to 
land  in,  and  we  could  not  venture 
forward.  The  sea  abated  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  gained  Mgiti 
Khambi.  After  a  day's  halt,  the 
weather  being  stormy,  and  every- 
thing being  wet  and  comfortless,  we 
hailed  with  delight  the  succeeding 
sunny  day,  and  making  good  our 
time,  reached  the  old  tree  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ruche"  by  9  P.M. 

31s£.  —  We   arrived    at  Ujiji  by 


breakfast-time,  when  I  disclosed  to 
Captain  Burton,  then  happily  a  little 
restored,  the  mortifying  intelli- 
gence of  my  failing  to  procure  the 
dhow.  This  must  have  been  doubly 
distressing  to  him,  for  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  it  by  Khamis,  whom  I 
passed  at  Kabizia,  and  who  had  de- 
livered Hamed's  letter,  stating  that 
the  dhow  was  at  his  service.  The 
Shaykh's  manoeuvring  with  the  dhow 
bears  much  the  appearance  of  one 
anxious  to  obtain  the  credit  of  gen- 
erosity, without  incurring  the  at- 
tendant inconvenience  of  its  reality. 
Otherwise  I  cannot  divine  what  good 
his  procrastinations  and  the  means 
he  took  for  keeping  me  near  him  so 
long  could  have  been  to  him  ;  for  he 
made  no  overtures  to  me  whatever. 
Bombay  now  thought,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  if  I  had  offered  to  give 
him  500  dollars'  worth  of  cloth, 
landed  at  his  house,  he  could  not 
have  resisted  the  offer.  I  give  this 
notice  for  the  advantage  of  any  fu- 
ture explorers  on  the  lake.  I  could 
not  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
lake's  positive  breadth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numberless  bays  and 
promontories  that  diversify  the  regu- 
larity of  its  coast  line  ;  but  I  should 
say  that  thirty  to  forty  miles  is  pro- 
bably near  the  truth. 

This  concludes  my  first  indepen- 
dent travel  in  Central  Africa ;  and 
next  month  you  shall  have  my 
second  journey  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  fountains  of  THE  NILE. 

J.  H.  SPEKE, 

Captain  46th  Bengal  N.  I. 
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A    DREAM   OF    THE    DEAD. 


I  DREAMED  that  I  found  my- 
self suddenly  in  a  place  which  im- 
pressed me  with  an  instantaneous 
sense  of  strangeness ;  it  was  like 
nothing  I  had  ever  seen.  I  then  be- 
came aware  that  my  own  state  of 
feeling  was  like  nothing  I  had  ever 
felt.  It  was  a  sensation  of  inex- 
pressible physical  relief ;  all  ailment, 
to  which  I  had  been  familiarised,  was 
gone — gone  all  weariness,  heaviness, 
inertness  of  muscle,  of  nerve,  of  spi- 
rit. Time  and  its  effects  palpably — 
abruptly — lifted  from  me  as  a  load 
may  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
a  tired  and  sinking  man.  I  was  con- 
scious of  an  elasticity  and  lightness  of 
frame,  to  which  that  of  a  vigorous 
schoolboy  bounding  into  the  play- 
ground can  be  but  inadequately  com- 
pared. My  first  idea  was  that  I 
was  made  young  again  ;  my  second 
idea,  which  flashed  on  me  as  convic- 
tion, made  me  aware  that  I  was  dead. 
I  said  to  myself,  "I  am  dead,  and 
amongst  the  dead."  With  that  con- 
sciousness came  no  awe,  no  fear,  only 
the  sensation  of  unutterable  strange- 
ness, and  a  sentiment  of  intense  curio- 
sity. The  place  in  which  I  stood  was 
the  far  end  of  an  immense  hall  or 
chamber, — so  immense  that  it  baffles 
all  attempt  to  convey  a  notion  of  the 
space.  Its  walls  were  proportion- 
ably  lofty,  it  was  without  roof; 
above  it  a  dull  blue  sky,  without 
cloud,  without  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 
Along  this  hall  human  beings,  dressed 
as  we  dress  in  life,  were  hurrying  in 
various  groups  or  detachments.  But 
so  vast  was  the  place,  that  though  I 
was  aware  there  were  millions  of 
such  beings  within  the  walls,  they 
appeared  like  tiny  rivulets  running 
on  through  a  mignty  plain.  I  hast- 
ened towards  one  of  these  detach- 
ments, accosted  a  man,  and  said, 
"Tell  me,  is  it  true  that  I  am 
dead  ? " 

"You  are  dead,  of  course,"  said 
the  man  impatiently,  without  stop- 
ping. "  And  you.  too  1 "  I  asked. 

"  All  here  are  dead  !  We  are  The 
Dead." 

I  caught  the  man  by  the  arm, 
which  I  felt  inquisitively.  I  won- 


dered to  find  it  so  material,  contrary 
to  all  my  preconceived  notions. 

"  But  you  are  no  spirit  ?  "  I  said  ; 
"  this  arm  is  flesh  and  blood.  Can 
you  explain  ? " 

"  Nothing  is  ever  explained  here," 
interrupted  the  man,  snaking  me  off. 
He  hurried  on  after  the  rest,  and  dis- 
appeared within  what  may  be  called 
a  doorway ;  but  there  was  no  door. 
There  were  many  openings  as  for 
doors  in  the  hall — none  of  them  had 
doors.  This  also  excited  my  curiosity. 
Why  no  doors?  I  walked  lightly 
across  the  floor,  pleased  at  the  brisk- 
ness of  my  own  step,  and  again  I 
accosted  a  fellow -inmate  of  this 
strange  place. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  I  courteously, 
"  but  why  is  this  hall  left  unfinished ; 
why  no  doors  where  these  lofty  open- 
ings are  left  ? " 

"  Find  out  for  yourself;  no  explan- 
ations are  given  here." 

"  Stop  one  moment,  I  am  a 
stranger  just  arrived.  Many  dear 
friends  have  come  here  before  me. 
Tell  me,  I  pray,  how  I  am  to  find 
them?" 

"Find  them!  This  is  Infinity. 
Those  who  move  on  never  return  to 
the  same  place ;  those  who  come 
after  never  catch  up  those  who  have 
gone  before." 

"  What !  shall  I  never  see  even  my 
own  mother  ? " 

"  Never.  This  is  Eternity ;  once 
lost,  for  ever  lost." 

"  But  my  own  mother  !  What  has 
become  of  her  ?  whither  has  she  gone  ? " 

"  How  do  I  know  ! " 

"  But  I  shall  overtake  her,"  I  ex- 
claimed angrily. 

"  And  if  you  do  ? "  said  the  man 
drily,  "you  would  not  know  each 
other — you  do  not  wear  the  same 
bodies  as  you  did  in  life.  Perhaps 
you  and  I  were  intimate  friends  once. 
You  do  not  know  me  now,  nor  I  you. 
No  knowledge  of  each  other  amongst 
The  Dead." 

The  man  hurried  on  through  the 
opening.  I  was  so  amazed  at  what 
he  said  that  I  awoke. 

"This  is  the  most  extraordinary 
dream,"  I  said  to  myself,  when  awake. 
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"  How  I  wish  that  I  could  continue 
it ! "  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  asleep 
again,  and  there  I  was — exactly  in  the 
same  place  in  that  hall  where  the 
man  had  left  me,  near  the  opening. 
I  followed  a  string  of  passengers 
through  that  opening  into  a  narrow 
corridor — the  same  height  of  wall, 
the  same  dull  blue  sky  overhead. 

"  How  light  it  is,"  I  said  to  a  man 
in  the  throng,  "  and  yet  there  is  no 
sun,  and  no  moon,  and  no  stars.  Is 
it  always  as  light  here,  and  is  this 
day  or  is  it  night  ? " 

"  Neither  day  nor  night.  No  day, 
no  night,  to  the  dead.  Time  here  is 
dead  too ! " 

I  tried  in  vain  to  keep  this  man  in 
conversation.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
make  friends  with  others ;  all 
answered  curtly  and  impatiently, 
shaking  me  off  and  hurrying  on. 
What  now  began  most  to  perplex 
me,  was  the  utter  absence  of  all  social 
intercourse.  No  one  seemed  to  talk 
to  another  •  no  two  persons  walked 
arm-in-arm.  I  said  to  myself — "  In 
any  city  on  earth  one  stranger  may 
accost  another,  and  get  some  infor- 
mation what  he  is  to  do — where  he 
is  to  find  a  lodging.  Society  seems 
dissolved  here — every  one  for  him- 
self. It  is  well  at  least  that  I  feel  so 
strong  and  so  young." 

I  passed  my  hands  over  my  limbs. 
Yes,  I  was  flesh  and  blood.  Sud- 
denly I  began  to  feel  hungry.  This 
amazed  me.  Again  I  accosted  one 
of  the  throng.  "  Can  it  be  true  that 
one  feels  hunger  here  ?  do  the  Dead 
know  hunger  1 " 

"  Hunger  !  of  course ;  you  have  a 
body,  have  not  you  ? " 

"  And  how  can  one  get  food  1 " 

"  Find  out  for  yourself." 

"  Stop,  must  one  pay  for  it  ? " 

"  Pay !  of  course,  of  course  ;  you 
cannot  rob  The  Dead."  The  man  was 
gone. 

I  hurried  on  with  the  hurrying 
throng,  and  began  to  feel  in  my 
pockets.  In  my  right  trouser  pocket 
I  found  a  sovereign  and  twelve 
shillings  in  silver,  exactly  the  sum 
that  I  had  in  my  pocket  when  I 
went  to  bed  the  night  of  that  dream. 
Again  I  began  to  wonder,  "  How  did 
I  bring  this  money  with  me,  why  no 
more  ?  Can  I  get  no  more  money  1 
Is  this  all  that  is  to  provide  for  me 
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throughout  eternity  1 "  Several  of 
the  crowd  now  stopped  before  a  re- 
cess in  the  corridor  ;  in  this  recess 
persons  were  serving  out  coffee, 
which  I  observed  those  who  took 
paid  for.  I  longed  for  the  coffee,  but 
I  was  seized  with  a  prudent  thrift. 
I  thought,  "  I  must  not  fritter  away 
any  part  of  so  small  a  sum,  until  I 
know  at  least  how  to  get  more."  I 
resisted  the  coffee-shops,  and  con- 
tinued to  rove  on — always  in  a  build- 
ing, always  in  a  labyrinth  of  halls, 
and  chambers,  and  passages.  I  ob- 
served that  none  of  them  seemed 
formed  for  residence,  none  of  them 
were  furnished,  except  here  and  there 
was  a  thin  comfortless  bench  against 
the  tall  undecorated  wall.  But 
always,  always  a  building — always, 
always  as  within  a  single  immea- 
surable house.  I  was  seized  with 
an  intense  longing  to  get  out.  "  If 
I  could  but  find  my  way  into  the 
fields,"  said  I  to  myself — "  if  I  could 
but  wander  into  the  country,  I  have 
been  always  so  fond  of  nature." 

Again  I  accosted  a  man.  "  How 
can  I  get  out  of  this  building  ? " 

"  You  can't  get  out  of  it,  you  are 
dead." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  dead ;  but  I 
still  long  to  see  Nature." 

"  There  is  no  Nature  here.  Nature 
is  finite — this  is  infinity." 

"But  is  infinity  circumscribed  to 
this  building  ? — no  escape  from  these 
walls  ?  Explain." 

"  Explain  ! "  interrupted  the  man 
with  great  anger,  as  if  I  had  uttered 
something  wicked  ;  "  nothing  is  ever 
explained  here.  Wretch,  leave  me." 
And  the  man  broke  away. 

I  continued  to  stride  on  through 
the  building,  always  trying  to  escape 
out  of  it.  Miles  and  miles,  and 
leagues  and  leagues,  I  went  on  — 
always  between  those  lofty  walls, 
under  that  unchangeable  sky.  And 
I  could  never  get  a  peep  into  what 
lay  beyond  ;  for  to  those  walls  there 
were  no  windows. 

I  said  to  myself, "  If  I  were  alive  I 
should  have  dropped  with  fatigue ;  but 
I  feel  no  fatigue— not  the  least  tired. 
Still,  if  I  am  to  remain  here,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  quiet  lodging  to  my- 
self. Where  can  I  rest  ] " 

So  again  I  stopped  a  man — I  say 
a  man ;  for  hitherto  I  had  seen  only 
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men,  no  women — men  much  as  one 
sees  every  day  in  Oxford  Street  or 
Cheapside.  I  stopped  a  man,  say  1 1 
The  expression  is  incorrect :  no  man 
ever  stopped  at  my  bidding,  but 
walked  on  while  I  spoke,  and  only 
walked  faster  when  he  escaped.  And 
never  again  did  I  come  up  to  the 
same  man.  Well,  then,  I  accosted  a 
man  : — "  What  are  the  rules  of  this 
place  ?  Can  one  have  a  home  as  on 
earth  1 — can  I  have  a  lodging  to  my- 
self somewhere?" 

"  Of  course  you  can." 

"  Where  shall  I  go  for  one  ? — how 
am  I  to  contrive —  ? " 

"  Find  out  for  yourself ;  no  one 
helps  another  here." 

"  But  stay.  I  have  only  got  about 
me  one  pound  twelve.  Is  there  dif- 
ference of  fortune  in  this  place?— are 
there  wealth  and  poverty  1 — do  some 
people  come  with  more  riches  than 
others  1 " 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  And  is  it  as  good  a  thing  to  be 
rich  here  as  it  is  on  earth  1" 

"Better.  Poverty  here  is  dread- 
ful ;  for  here  none  lend,  and  none 
give." 

"  I  left  a  great  deal  of  money  be- 
hind me  ;  can't  I  get  at  it  now  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  should  have 
brought  more." 

"  Alas !  I  did  not  know  I  was 
coming  here.  But  I  am  quick  and 
hardworking :  I  could  make  money 
easily  enough  in  the  earth  I  came 
from.  Can  money  be  made  here  1 " 

"  Yes ! " 

"How— how?" 

"  Find  out  for  yourself." 

The  man  escaped  me. 

I  woke  a  second  time,  revolving 
all  I  had  seen  in  my  dream,  and 
much  struck  by  the  prosaic  and 
practical  character  of  the  whole. 
"  So  very  odd,"  I  said,  "  that  money 
should  be  of  use  amongst  the  dead. 
I  will  write  down  this  dream  to- 
morrow morning;"  and  I  began  to 
impress  all  its  details  on  my  memory. 
While  so  employed  I  fell  asleep 
again,  and  again  found  myself  ex- 
actly in  the  same  spot  on  which  I 
had  last  stood  in  this  singular  dream. 
I  felt  my  pockets — only  one  pound 
twelve  still.  "What  a  fool  was  I 
not  to  take  advantage  of  my  waking, 


and  bring  more  money  with  me  !  "  I 
said  with  a  sigh. 

I  now  came  into  a  desolate  ban- 
quet-hall :  in  the  midst  was  an  im- 
mense table,  and  several  thousand 
persons  were  sitting  down  to  a  feast. 
I  observed  ornaments  of  plate  on  the 
table,  and  great  profusion  of  wine. 
I  approached  :  the  table  was  full ; 
there  was  no  room  for  me.  And  in- 
deed, though  still  hungry,  I  had  no 
desire  to  join  the  banqueters.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  not  of  them  ;  no  social 
sentiment  bound  me  to  them.  But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived 
women — women  at  the  table.  That 
sight  gave  me  pleasure.  I  began  to 
count  them.  At  first  I  only  distin- 
guished one  or  two ;  gradually  the 
number  grew — so  many  that  I  ceased 
to  count.  "Well,"  I  said,  "now  I 
shall  see  something  like  gallantry 
and  gaiety  and  affection  amongst 
The  Dead."  I  was  soon  undeceived ; 
people  ate  and  drank  as  on  earth, 
but  without  mirth  or  talk  —  each 
helping  himself.  The  men  had  no 
care  for  the  women,  the  women  had 
no  care  for  the  men.  A  dreary  con- 
sciousness that  love  existed  not 
amongst  The  Dead  came  over  me, 
and  I  left  the  banquet-hall.  I  now 
came  into  another  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which,  to  my  great  joy,  I  de- 
scried what  seemed  a  more  open 
space.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  green 
trees.  A  great  throng  was  hurry- 
ing towards  this  space.  I  pressed 
forward  in  advance  of  the  throng,  and 
entered  first ;  but  I  was  disappoint- 
ed :  the  space  was  still  within  the 
building,  the  walls  round  it  •  only  it 
resembled  what  the  French  call  a 
Place  d'armes.  The  trees,  planted  in 
a  formal  row  on  either  side,  as  they 
are  in  a  Place  d'armes,  were  small, 
stunted,  and  the  foliage  clipped. 
Looking  more  narrowly,  I  perceived 
that  they  were  not  real  trees,  but  of 
some  painted  metal ;  and  I  thought 
of  the  words,  "There  is  no  nature 
here."  While  I  was  thus  gazing  on 
the  trees,  the  lower  end  of  this 
court  had  become  filled  with  the 
crowd  ;  and  suddenly,  from  an  open- 
ing opposite  to  that  by  which  I  and 
the  crowd  had  entered,  I  heard  a  re- 
gular tramp  as  of  the  quick  march 
of  soldiers,  and  presently  a  defile  of 
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armed  men  came  into  the  Place — so 
quickly  that  I  had  only  time  to  draw 
on  one  side  to  escape  being  trodden 
down.  They  hastened  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Place,  and  formed  them- 
selves at  the  word  of  command. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  fear  ; 
for  these  soldiers  did  not  seem  to 
me  so  human  as  all  I  had  hitherto 
seen.  There  was  something  preter- 
human and  ghastly  in  their  aspect 
and  their  movements.  They  were 
armed  with  muskets.  In  another 
moment,  to  my  inconceivable  sur- 
prise and  horror,  they  fired  upon 
the  crowd  at  the  far  end,  and  then 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  They 
came  so  close  by  me,  that  I  felt  one 
of  the  soldiers  graze  me.  But  I  did 
not  recede ;  on  the  contrary,  I  put 
myself  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 
charge.  For  my  predominant  senti- 
ment throughout  all  this  dream  was 
curiosity,  and  I  wished  to  know  if  I 
could  be  capable  of  bodily  wound  or 
bodily  pain.  But  the  soldiers  spared 
me,  and  charged  only  on  the  crowd 
below.  In  an  instant  the  ground 
was  covered  with  victims — bruised, 
wounded,  groaning,  shrieking.  This 
exploit  performed,  the  soldiers  de- 
parted down  the  passage  they  had 
entered,  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
marched  in. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  felt  no  pity 
for  the  crowd,  and  no  resentment 
against  the  soldiers.  I  only  felt  an 
exceeding  surprise.  However,  I  ap- 
proached the  sufferers  and  said,  "But 
are  you  sensible  of  wounds,  being 
already  dead  ? "  A  man,  mangled 
and  lacerated,  answered  impatiently, 
"  Yes,  yes — of  course." 

"  But  still,  being  dead,  you  cannot 
be  killed,  and  that  is  some  comfort." 

I  got  no  answer  to  this  remark. 
The  sufferers  gathered  themselves  up, 
no  one  helping  the  other  ;  and,  limp- 
ing and  groaning,  dispersed.  I  then 
addressed  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
few  who  were  unhurt.  He  was  taller, 
of  better  mien,  and  with  a  less  busy 
and  anxious  expression  of  counte- 
nance than  those  I  had  hitherto 
questioned.  He  gave  me  the  idea  of 
a  person  of  rank. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  insinuating  into  my 
manner  all  the  polite  respect  I  could 
convey  to  it,  "  the  appearance  of 
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soldiers  here  has  startled  me ;  for 
where  there  are  soldiers  there  must 
be  Law  and  Government.  Hither- 
to I  have  seen  no  trace  of  either. 
Is  there,  then,  a  Government  to 
this  place  ?  Where  can  one  see  it  1 
Where  does  it  reside  1  What  are  the 
Laws  1  How  can  one  avoid  displeas- 
ing them  1 " 

"  Find  out,"  answered  the  man,  in 
the  same  form  of  words  which  had  so 
often  chilled  my  questions,  but  in  a 
milder  voice. 

"  At  all  events,  then,  there  is  a 
law  of  brute  force  that  prevails  here 
as  on  the  earth,"  I  said  in  extreme 
wonder. 

"  Yes ;  but  on  earth  it  is  under- 
stood. Here  nothing  is  explained." 

"  Can  I  know  even  why  that 
crowd  was  punished ;  whence  the 
soldiers  came ;  whither  they  have 
now  gone  1 " 

"  Search  —  this  is  infinity.  You 
have  leisure  enough  before  you ;  you 
are  in  eternity." 

The  man  was  gone.  I  passed  very 
timorously  and  very  wistfully  along 
the  passage  from  which  the  soldiers 
had  emerged. 

The  object  of  my  curiosity  now 
was,  to  get  at  the  seat  of  that  Law  of 
Force  which  was  so  contrary  to  all 
my  preconceived  opinions.  I  felt  a 
most  awful  consciousness  of  uncer- 
tainty. One  might  then,  like  that 
crowd,  at  any  time  be  punished  ; 
one  did  not  know  wherefore.  How 
act  so  as  to  avoid  offence  1  While 
thus  musing  the  atmosphere  seemed 
darker,  and  I  found  that  I  was  in  a 
very  squalid  part  of  the  building  ;  it 
resembled,  indeed,  the  old  lanes  and 
courts  of  St  Giles's  (only  still  within 
the  mansion),  and  infinitely  more 
wretched. 

"  So  then,"  I  said,  "  I  do  sec 
poverty  here  at  last,"  and  I  felt  with 
proud  satisfaction  my  one  pound 
twelve.  A  miserable-looking  lad  now 
was  beside  me.  He  was  resting  on  a 
heap  of  broken  rubbish.  Looking  at 
him  I  observed  that  he  was  deform- 
ed, but  not  like  any  deformity  I 
had  seen  in  the  living.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe how  the  deformity  differed, 
except  that  he  showed  me  his  hands, 
and  they  were  not  like  human  hands, 
but  were  distorted  into  shapeless 
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knots  and  lumps.  And  I  said,  "  No 
wonder  you  are  poor,  for  you  cannot 
work  with  those  hands.  Man's  phy- 
sical distinction  from  the  brutes  is 
chiefly  in  the  formation  of  his  hand. 
Your  hand  is  not  the  hand  of  man." 

And  the  lad  laughed,  and  that  was 
the  first  laugh  I  had  heard  amongst 
the  dead. 

"  But  are  you  not  very  unhappy  ? " 
said  I  in  amaze. 

"  Unhappy !    No  !    I  am  dead." 

"  Did  you  bring  your  infirmities 
with  you.  or  did  you  contract  them 
here?" 

"Here!" 

I  was  appalled. 

"  How  1  by  what  misfortune  or 
what  sin  1 " 

The  lad  laughed  again,  and  jump- 
ing off  his  block  of  rubbish,  sidled 
away,  mocking  at  me  as  he  went 
with  a  vulgar  gesture. 

"  Catch  me  at  explaining,"  said  he, 
and  was  lost. 

Now  a  sort  of  despair,  but  an  in- 
tellectual despair,  seized  me.  T  say 
intellectual,  for  with  all  my  amaze 
and  all  my  sense  of  solitude  in  that 
crowd,  I  never  felt  sad  nor  unhappy ; 
on  the  contrary  I  kept  constantly 
saying  to  myself,  "  After  all  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  done  with  life. — 
And  to  feel  so  well  and  so  young  ! " 
But  my  intellect  oppressed  me ;  it  was 
in  my  way ;  my  curiosity  was  so  in- 
tense, my  perplexities  so  unsolved, 
even  by  conjecture. 

I  got  out  of  the  squalid  part  of  the 
building ;  and  in  a  small  lobby  I 
encountered  a  solitary  being  like 
myself.  I  joined  him. 

I  said,  "  You  and  I  seem  both 
alone  in  this  vast  space.  Can  we  not 
explore  it  in  company  ? " 

Certainly  not ;  my  way  is  not 
your  way,  nor  yours  mine.  No  two 
have  the  same  paths  through  in- 
finity." 

"  But,"  said  I,  angrily,  "  I  always 
understood  on  the  earth,  that  when 
we  left  it  we  should  come  into  a  re- 
gion of  spirits.  Where  are  the  angels 
to  guide  us  ?  I  see  them  not.  I 
have  seen  poverty  and  suffering,  and 
brute  force.  But  of  blessed  spirits 
above  mankind,  I  have  beheld  none. 
And  if  this  be  infinity,  such  spirits 
must  be  here." 


"  Find  them  out  for  yourself  then, 
as  I  must  find  them  put  for  myself. 
This  is  my  way,  that  is  yours." 

"  One  word  more  ;  since  I  cannot 
discover  those  who  have  gone  before 
me,  whom  I  loved,  I  will  wait  for 
some  one  whom  I  have  left  on  earth, 
and  he  will  be  my  companion,  for  he 
will  be  as  strange  to  this  place  as  I 
am,  and  will  want  a  friend,  as  I 
want  some  one.  Tell  me  where  I  can 
watch  and  see  the  dead  come  here 
from  life." 

"  Yes,  that  I  can  tell  you.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  in  which  you  will 
see  the  dead  drop  down  —  there  is 
such  a  place  close  by.  You  see  that 
passage  ;  take  it,  and  go  straight 
on." 

I  did  as  the  man  told  me.  I  came 
to  an  open  space  always  between 
blind  walls,  but  the  outer  wall  seemed 
far  loftier,  soaring  up,  and  soaring 
up,  till  the  dull  blue  sky  that  rested 
on  it  appeared  immeasurably  re- 
mote. 

And  down  at  my  feet  from  this 
wall  dropped  a  man.  "  You  are  one 
of  the  dead,"  said  I,  approaching 
anxiously,  "just  left  the  world  of 
the  living  1 " 

He  seemed  bewildered  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  at  last  he  answered,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and  in  a  kind  of  dreamy 
voice,  "  Yes,  I  am  dead." 

"  Let  us  look  at  each  other,"  said 
I ;  "  perhaps  we  were  friends  in 
life." 

We  did  look  at  each  other  with- 
out recognition.  But,  indeed,  as 
I  had  been  told,  not  amongst  the 
myriads  I  had  met,  had  I  recog- 
nised one  being  I  had  ever  known  on 
earth. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "this  is  the  strangest 
place  !  There  is  no  getting  on  in  it 
alone  ;  no  one  will  put  you  into  the 
way  of  things.  Let  you  and  I  be 
friends  now,  whatever  we  were  before. 
Take  my  arm  ;  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  comfortable,  if  we  keep  to- 
gether." 

The  man,  who  seemed  half  asleep, 
took  my  arm,  and  we  went  on  to- 
gether. I  was  very  much  pleased  and 
exceedingly  proud  to  have  found  at 
last  a  companion.  I  told  him  of  all  I 
had  witnessed  and  experienced,  of  all 
my  doubts  and  perplexities.  He  list- 
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ened  with  very  little  interest  or  atten- 
tion, still  I  was  glad  that  I  had  got 
him  safe  by  the  arm. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  such  a  bad 
place,"  said  I,  "  if  one  could  once  get 
into  the  way  of  it.  But  the  first 
thing  is  to  find  a  lodging  to  our- 
selves ;  and  are  you  not  hungry  1  I 
am.  By  the  by,  what  money  have 
you  brought  with  you  ?" 

Thereon  my  man  looked  at  me  sus- 
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piciously,  and  extricating  himself 
from  my  arm,  broke  off ;  and  though 
I  hastened  to  follow  him,  he  was  lost 
in  the  infinity,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
once  more  amidst  infinity  —  dead 
and  alone. 

So  I  awoke,  and  I  wrote  down  this 
dream  just  as  it  happened ;  and  at- 
tempting no  explanation,  for  no  ex- 
planation was  given  to  me. 

HERMIDES. 


THE  ELECTION  PETITIONS. 


WHO   DOES  THE   BRIBERY  ? 


THE  country  is  beginning  to  find 
out  what  it  owes  to  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  and  its  motley  mass  of  Libe- 
ral supporters.  In  order  to  replace 
the  Whig  chiefs  in  oflice, — in  order 
that  Louis  Napoleon  might  again  see 
the  author  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill  at 
the  head  of  the  British  Government, 
— and  in  order  that  Lord  John  Kus- 
sell  might  once  more  exhibit  how 
easily  he  is  overreached  by  foreign 
diplomatists, — for  these  several  rea- 
sons, of  which  the  first  is  of  course 
the  chief,  the  Liberal  party  combined 
to  cut  short  the  career  of  the  Con- 
servative Administration,  and  there- 
by flung  back  into  the  void  the  many 
excellent  measures,  of  legal  and  other 
reform,  which  that  Administration 
had  introduced.  For  this  the  coun- 
try has  had  no  equivalent.  As  re- 
gards foreign  affairs,  every  one  knows 
in  what  a  blundering  and  offensive 
position  the  peace  of  Villafranca  has 
placed  the  British  Government  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  And  if  we  turn 
for  compensation  to  home  affairs, 
what  do  we  find  1  Nothing !  Not  a 
single  measure  has  been  proposed  by 
the  new  Cabinet.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  given  a  single  successful 
thought  to  the  work  of  internal  im- 
provement. Possibly  the  occupants 
of  Downing  Street  had  too  much  to 
do  in  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
one  another,  to  have  any  spare 
strength  left  to  devote  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  public.  Yet  the  session, 
after  all,  has  not  been  wholly  unpro- 
fitable. It  has  cleared  the  public 
apprehension  upon  something  more 
than  the  administrative  incapacity 


of  the  Ministry;  for  it  has  made 
plain,  also,  the  disgraceful  corruption 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  hypo- 
critical effrontery  of  the  Liberal 
chiefs.  The  session  has  been  short, 
but  it  has  served  to  exhibit  the  Libe- 
ral party  in  an  aspect  which  the  coun- 
try will  not  soon  forget.  It  began 
amidst  a  chorus  of  Liberal  invectives 
against  the  Conservative  Ministry  for 
corrupting  the  constituencies  ;  it  has 
ended  amidst  a  wail  of  the  Liberals 
over  lost  seats,  lost  money,  lost  repu- 
tation ;  and  some  of  them,  professors 
of  most  Pharisaic  purity,  are  now  go- 
ing about  in  a  state  of  moral  unclean- 
ness  which  no  amount  of  whitewash- 
ing will  ever  cover  any  more.  Even 
the  house  of  Bright  has  fallen  into  a 
lamentable  state  of  impurity.  And 
that  Brutus  of  politics,  so  implacable 
towards  the  fabulous  failings  of  his 
opponents,  ought  now  to  stand  forth  as 
tne  moral  executioner  of  those  of  his 
own  household.  It  is  a  pretty  spec- 
tacle for  those  who  have  hitherto  be- 
lieved that  the  purity  of  the  Liberals 
corresponded  with  their  glowing  pro- 
fessions. The  Liberal  journals  are 
silent  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  disgrace 
too  deep  to  be  apologised  for — the 
facts  are  too  indisputable  to  be  ex- 
plained away.  In  some  quarters,  in- 
deed, it  is  faintly  suggested  that  this 
is  the  first  time  Liberalism  has  lost 
her  virtue.  But  the  examination  made 
by  the  Parliamentary  Committees  de- 
monstrates authoritatively  that  this 
is  no  virgin  lapse,  and  that  the  illicit 
connection  between  Liberalism  and 
bribery  has  been  carried  on  for  a  long 
time.  The  evidence  of  this  is  so 
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strong,  that  the  Daily  News  prefers 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  With 
a  naivete  that  certainly  borders  on 
the  coolest  effrontery,  it  admits  that 
"  the  old  system  of  management  has 
broken  down  !  "—and  that  the  "seats 
lost  to  the  Liberals  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Committees"  show  plainly  that 
some  other  kind  of  "  management " 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  Are  the  Jo- 
seph Surfaces  of  Liberalism  at  length 
going  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
that  instead  of  professing  so  much 
virtue  they  would  do  better  to  prac- 
tise a  little  of  it  ? 

"Organised  calumny,"  as  Roebuck, 
who  knows  them  well,  has.  told  us,  is 
the  forte  of  the  Whig  party.  It  is 
an  engine  of  party  which  they  have 
ever  worked  most  assiduously,  and 
upon  which  they  place  great  reliance 
in  all  their  contests  with  their  rivals. 
It  is  their  Armstrong  gun,  brought 
out  on  all  occasions  when  the  tide  of 
battle  threatens  to  go  against  them. 
And  its  volleys,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  very  effective  ;  for  as  long  as  a 
party  which  panders  to  the  masses, 
and  whose  grand  professions  of  prin- 
ciple have  not  been  found  out  to  be 
but  a  whitewash  over  corruption,  fills 
the  journals  with  calumnies  against 
its  opponents,  the  public  seldom  fails 
to  believe  the  greater  part  of  what  it 
is  told.  Four  months  ago  the  Liberal 
party  were  in  a  most  excited  state  of 
mingled  hope  and  desperation.  They 
had  been  looking  forward  to  the  Min- 
isterial Reform  Bill  as  a  question 
which  would  surely  reinstate  them  in 
power;  but  after  playing  their  trump- 
card  upon  it,  they  found  themselves 
sent  back  to  their  constituencies,  with 
the  public  mind  showing  symptoms 
of  its  inclination  to  turn  against  them. 
In  this  emergency  their  Armstrong 
gun  of  calumny  was  brought  out  as 
usual,  and  Sir  James  Graham  took 
upon  himself  to  fire  the  first  round. 
How,  consistently  with  any  feeling  of 
personal  integrity,  Sir  James  Graham 
could  conduct  himself  in  the  manner 
he  did,  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain. 
On  the  hustings  of  Carlisle,  elated  at 
his  nephew's  being  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment along  with  him,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness would  have  displaced  for  a  mo- 
ment that  soured  and  bitter  spirit  pro- 
duced in  him  by  his  recent  political 
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isolation.  Not  so.  His  old  friends, 
Lord  Derby  and  the  Conservatives, 
bade  fair  to  win  the  day ;  and  with  an 
intensity  of  hate  which  none  but  an 
apostate  can  feel,  Sir  James  roused 
himself  to  spoil  their  triumph.  Call- 
ing to  his  aid  the  most  daring  ca- 
lumny, and  appealing  to  the  ignorant 
prejudices  of  the  masses,  he  accused 
the  Government  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious practices  for  corrupting  the 
constituencies.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  he  told  his  audience, 
had  been  subscribed  by  the  Tories  to 
buy  votes  and  "  foully  pack  the  new 
Parliament."  Lord  Derby  himself,  he 
said,  boasted  that  he  had  subscribed 
£20,000  for  that  iniquitous  purpose. 
Sir  John  Pakington,  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  was  making  an  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  of  the  public 
money  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ad- 
ditional votes  in  the  seaports.  Gen- 
eral Peel,  the  Secretary  at  War,  was 
building  useless  barracks  at  Berwick, 
in  order  to  buy  up  that  constituency  ; 
and,  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
publicans  and  innJceepers  all  over  tlie 
country,  tJie  rate  of  billet-money,  said 
Sir  James,  had  been  trebled,  by  an 
arbitrary  act  of  the  Government. 
Fifthly,  a  compact  had  been  made 
with  the  Pope,  by  the  promise  of 
another  Catholic  University  in  Ire- 
land. And,  sixthly,  there  was  the 
Gal  way  contract,  of  which  Sir  James 
said — "  It  would  have  been  cheaper 
for  the  people  of  England  to  give  the 
Government  £100,000  capital  to  be 
expended  as  secret-service  money  in 
buying  up  the  Galway  votes  and  de- 
bauching the  voters,  rather  than  this 
£70,000  under  contract  for  seven 
years  ! ! "  We  do  not  know  where  to 
find  a  parallel  to  the  exhibition  which 
this  bitter  and  unscrupulous  old  man 
made  on  the  hustings  of  Carlisle.  He, 
a  Privy  Councillor  of  her  Majesty, 
dared  openly  and  ostentatiously  to 
charge  the  Government,  collectively 
and  severally,  with  acts  of  gross 
political  corruption,  practised  with  a 
view  "foully  to  pack  the  new 
Parliament : "  and  yet  every  charge 
which  he  made  was,  to  use  Dis- 
raeli's well-merited  epithet,  "  an  im- 
pudent fabrication."  Lord  Derby 
had  never  subscribed  £20,000,  nor 
£10,000,  nor  £5,000 ;  and  the  fabulous 
sums  alleged  to  have  been  subscribed 
by  the  Carlton  Club  existed  nowhere 
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save  in  the  heated  and  rancorous 
imagination  of  the  veteran  Member 
for  Carlisle.  The  building  of  bar- 
racks at  Berwick,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  of  the  Admiralty, 
were  pure  inventions.  An  "  Inde- 
pendent Liberal"  himself  came  for- 
ward to  approve  most  highly  of  the 
Galway  contract ;  not  a  trace  of 
bribery  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  Galway  election,  and  the 
town  returned  an  oppositionist  as 
before.  No  promise  had  been  made 
of  a  new  university  to  Ireland  ;  and 
as  to  the  compact  with  the  Pope,  the 
election  riots  at  Limerick  (of  which 
we  shall  speak  by-and-by)  at  once 
sent  that  calumny  into  oblivion. 
Lastly,  as  regards  the  increase  of  the 
billet-money — which  Sir  James  de- 
clared had  been  made  by  an  arbitrary 
and  unjustifiable  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  with  a  view  to  influence  the 
elections, — that  increase  had  been  re- 
commended by  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee, and  had  actually  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
there  was  any  expectation  of  a  disso- 
lution at  all !  Such  were  the  fabri- 
cations set  afloat  by  the  Knight  of 
Netherby,  and  which  were  assiduous- 
ly kept  up  as  long  as  possible  by  the 
Liberal  journals.  No  one  envied  Sir 
James  Graham's  position  when  Par- 
liament reassembled.  He  had  been 
called  to  account  by  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton  and  General  Peel,  and  had  to 
withdraw  his  calumnies  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  on  the  very  first  night 
of  the  session  Lord  Derby  gave  him 
an  equally  flat  contradiction,  which 
he  had  likewise  to  swallow  with 
whatever  grace  was  left  him.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  when  at  length  he 
rose  in  his  place,  smarting  under  the 
cutting  sarcasms  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  complained  of  his 
"  painful  position,"  and  of  Mr  Dis- 
raeli's remarks  as  a  breach  of  "  the 
established  rule  among  gentlemen" 
he  was  met  by  the  scornful  laugh  of 
the  House,  and  was  only  tolerated  to 
a  close  on  account  of  his  age  and  long 
service  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Lord  Palmerston  likewise  took  up 
the  cry  of  corruption  against  the  Min- 
istry,— confining  himself,  however, 
with  due  caution,  to  a  vague  allega- 
tion, and  avoiding  that  "  condescend- 
ing upon  particulars  "  which  brought 
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the  reckless  Knight  of  Netherby  to  so 
much  grief.  In  concert  with  his 
party,  the  noble  Viscount  took  his 
part  in  the  plan  of  "  organised  calum- 
ny" directed  against  the  Conservative 
Ministry.  And  when  Parliament 
met,  those  who  were  present  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  June  will  remember 
the  grand  bow-wow  manner  in  which 
the  present  Premier  gave  the  House 
to  understand  that  if  he  did  not  ut- 
terly overwhelm  the  Ministry  with 
proofs  of  their  electoral  corruption, 
it  was  only  because  he  was  merciful, 
and  would  not  do  so  just  yet.  "  The 
dissolution,"  he  said,  "  was  a  culpable 
proceeding, — it  was  sacrificing  what 
might  eventually  have  been  great 
national  interests,  in  order  to  scram- 
ble for  a  few  votes  at  different  hus- 
tings. The  right  hon.  gentleman 
spoke  with  great  levity  of  the  charges 
made  against  the  Government  for 
irregular  practices  at  the  elections  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  I  am 
not  going  to  enter  into  that  question 
now.  But  I  will  venture  to  tell  him 
[here  the  noble  Viscount  gave  a  most 
meaning  and  mysterious  shake  of  the 
head  and  right  arm]  that,  before  any 
great  length  of  time  has  passed,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  occasions — many 
more,  perhaps,  than  will  be  agree- 
able to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite — 
when  that  subject  will  be  brought 
under  our  notice."  It  stands  recorded 
in  the  Times  that  the  only  ostensible 
effect  which  this  produced  in  the 
House  was  "  a  laugh  " — which  we 
are  free  to  admit  came  from  the  Con- 
servatives, who  knew  that  it  was  all 
blank-cartridge  work,  designed  to 
make  a  noise  and  smoke  for  the  mo- 
ment. That  stanch  Whig  official, 
Mr  Wilson,  followed  suit,  and  in 
backing  up  the  inuendoes  of  his  chief, 
made  special  allusion  to  the  hardship 
which  the  "  sinful"  Ministry  had  in- 
flicted upon  himself.  "  He  main- 
tained that  the  dissolution  was  a  sin- 
ful and  unworthy  act.  In  his  own 
case  (he  said)  the  whole  weight  and 
strength  of  the  Government  were 
brought  to  bear  to  induce  his  consti- 
tuents to  return  a  verdict  in  their 
favour  ;  and  it  might  be  his  duty  to 
bring  before  the  House  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Government  had  been  brought  to 
bear  against  him."  Mr  Wilson's 
opinions  of  duty  apparently  altered, 
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for  he  never  favoured  the  House  with 
any  further  allusion  to  the  hardships 
which  he  had  so  patriotically  endured 
and  triumphantly  overcome.  But, 
as  the  best  comment  on  his  com- 
plaint, we  may  mention  that  when 
a  new  election  shortly  afterwards 
took  place,  the  Conservatives  stood 
higher  on  the  poll  than  before;  so 
that,  whereas  in  April  the  Liberals 
were  ahead  by  123,  at  the  election 
after  the  new  Ministry  was  in  power 
the  majority  of  the  Liberal  candidate 
was  only  49 ! 

Little  as  the  Derby  Administration 
and  its  supporters  cared  for  these 
charges,  knowing  them  to  be  a  mere 
sham  on  the  part  of  their  opponents, 
yet  the  sham  served  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  his  Whig  friends  very  well. 
It  was  known  that  there  were  a  good 
many  waverers  in  the  Liberal  camp ; 
and  how  could  they  be  better  secured 
than  by  daring  them  to  vote  for  a 
Ministry  which  had  exercised  such 
extraordinarily  gross  corruption,  and 
whoae  majority,  if  they  were  even  to 
get  one,  would  soon  be  turned  into  a 
minority  by  the  damaging  exposures 
before  the  Election  Committees  1  Mr 
Laing  honestly  confessed  that  he 
voted  against  the  Ministry  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  only  because 
he  thought  himself  bound  by  personal 
honour  to  vote  with  his  party ;  and 
many  others  voted  in  a  similar  frame 
of  mind — the  only  issue  presented  to 
them  by  their  leaders  being,  whether 
they  would  have  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, or,  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
show  themselves  supporters  of  a  Tory 
Ministry  which  had  been  bribing 
right  and  left,  and  debauching  the 
constituencies  ?  As  the  result  of  these 
tactics  the  Conservative  Ministry  was 
outvoted  by  13, — a  narrow  majority 
at  best,  but  worth  nothing  as  a  stable 
source  of  strength,  seeing  that  while 
the  Conservatives  form  a  compact 
phalanx,  the  Liberal  party  is  split 
into  most  discordant  sections.  But 
ere  the  session  ended,  that  majority, 
small  as  it  was,  had  all  but  sunk  to 
zero.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
members  had  voted  against  the  Min- 
istry on  the  10th  of  June  who  had  no 
right  to  vote,  or  even  to  be  in  the 
House  at  all.  No  sooner  did  the 
Election  Committees  begin  their 
work  than  the  "  deil's  dozen,"  who 
had  placed  Lord  Palmerston  in 
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power,  were  found  to  be  "men  of 
straw" — most  of  them  having  got 
their  seats  by  the  most  shameless 
bribery.  And  on  the  llth  of  August 
— exactly  two  months  after  the  Libe- 
ral journals  announced  the  defeat  of 
the  Conservatives,  the  same  journals 
had  to  confess  that  eight  of  the  Libe- 
ral majority  had  been  unseated  for 
bribery,  and  that  two  of  the  seats  thus 
rendered  vacant  had  been  gained  by 
Conservatives ;  while  the  elevation  of 
Mr  Labouchere  to  the  peerage  had 
given  another  gain  to  the  Conserva- 
tives at  Taunton  !  In  other  words, 
exactly  two  months  after  the  Liberals 
had  replaced  themselves  in  office  by 
a  majority  of  13,  that  majority  had 
been  reduced  by  the  decisions  of 
committees  and  new  elections  to  only 
one ;  and  the  Liberals  who  had  been 
so  boastful  of  their  own  virtue,  and 
so  profuse  in  charges  of  corruption 
against  their  opponents,  were  them- 
selves found  to  have  been  the  very 
chief  of  sinners !  Well  might  the 
Daily  News,  on  the  twelfth  of  Au- 
gust, thus  lament  over  the  havoc  that 
was  then  taking  place,  not  on  the 
moors,  but  in  the  committee-rooms  ! 
"It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  present 
system  of  what  is  called  managing 
elections,  as  far  as  the  Liberal  party 
is  concerned,  will  never  do.  Seat 
after  seat  has  been  lost  to  the  Libe- 
rals by  the  decisions  of  commit- 
tees, while  the  Conservatives  have 
hitherto  managed  to  escape.  And 
what  is  far  worse,  of  the  new  elections 
that  have  taken  place,  two  out  of 
three  have  resulted  in  the  substitution 
of  adversaries  for  friends.  In  a  word , 
the  old  system  of  management  has 
broken  down."  "  For  the  first  time  in 
half  a  century  Taunton  is  now  repre- 
sented by  two  opponents.  As  for 
Dartmouth,  after  a  vain  show  of 
fight,  it  was  unaccountably  abandoned 
to  the  enemy.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  plainly,  why  was  this  1 
The  last  election  for  Dartmouth  was 
declared  void  on  account  of  bribery  : 
was  it  thought  inexpedient  to  risk 
another  tkow-up  next  session  1 " 

There  was  little  doing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  fortnight 
of  the  session,  but  any  one  was  well 
repaid  for  his  trouble  who,  during 
that  period,  visited  the  committee- 
rooms.  We  say  trouble,  for  the 
thing  had  its  discomforts  as  well  as 
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its  amusement.  If  one  of  the  public, 
and  not  of  the  privileged  few  who 
had  access  within  the  barrier,  after 
squeezing  yourself  in  at  the  door, 
you  found  yourself  in  the  midst  of 
a  perspiring  crowd  filling  one  side 
of  a  spacious  chamber  overlooking 
the  pestiferous  Thames.  At  a  table 
within  the  barrier  sit  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  facing  them  the 
legal  gentlemen,  and  the  unhappy 
witness  whom  for  the  time  they 
happen  to  have  upon  the  rack.  The 
greater  part  of  the  petitions  against 
the  return  of  the  Conservatives  had 
been  withdrawn.  They  were  got  up 
merely  with  a  view  to  direct  preju- 
dice against  the  Conservative  Minis- 
try at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and, 
having  served  this  purpose,  were  im- 
mediately abandoned.  Therefore  it 
was  Conservative  petitions  against 
Liberal  members  that  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  first  cases  tried.  And  foremost 
on  the  list  is  the  Wakefield  petition, 
charging  Mr  Bright's  brother-in-law, 
W.  H.  Leatham,  with  having  unlaw- 
fully obtained  the  seat  by  means  of 
bribery..  Here  the  Committee  beg 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  inform  them 
whether  it  is  the  case  that  XllOO 
have  been  spent  in  securing  his 
return,  and  make  inquiries  as  to 
who  were  the  fortunate  recipients 
of  this  "  liberal"  disbursement.  To 
which  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
immaculate  Mr  Bright  replied  that 
"he  had  paid  Mr  Wainwright  (his 
agent)  two  cheques — one  for  .£200, 
and  the  other  for  ,£500 ;  in  addition, 
the  expenses  accounted  for  to  the 
auditor  were  upwards  of  £400 ;  and 
he  believed  there  were  some  small 
accounts  still  unsettled."  As  to  how 
the  money  had  gone,  was  a  very  pain- 
ful branch  of  the  inquiry;  and  the 
stanchest  old  Tory  could  hardly  have 
helped  commiserating  this  "advanced 
Liberal"  in  his  humiliating  dilemma. 
On  the  famous  10th  of  June  Mr  W. 
H.  Leatham  could  not  constrain  him- 
self to  give  a  silent  vote  against  the 
Ministry.  A  Reformer  so  illustri- 
ously connected  as  he,  and  specially 
deputed  to  second  his  brother-in-law 
in  his  crusade  against  aristocratic 
influence  and  corruption,  he  must 
tell  the  House  why  he  condemned 
the  Ministry.  "  As  a  new  member," 
he  said,  "  he  felt  the  grave  responsi- 
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bility  of  the  vote  he  was  called  upon 
to  give.  But  he  was  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment on  one  question — that  of  politi 
cal  reform ;  and  on  the  ground  of 
that  question  he  must  vote  against 
the  Government.  They  failed  in 
their  measure  of  Reform,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
would  never  forget  the  insult  which 
that  measure  put  upon  them."  Here, 
then,  was  a  special  champion  of  Re- 
form— one  whose  deputed  mission  it 
was  to  free  the  constituencies  from 
the  bribes,  and  the  country  from  the 
rule,  of  the  corrupt  Conservatives. 
But  very  uncomfortable  does  he  look 
now,  though  seated  in  the  softest  of 
easy-chairs ;  and  those  who  look  ou 
begin  to  understand  why  he  should 
be  so  eager  a  champion  of  the  borough 
freemen — those  being  notoriously  the 
class  of  all  others  most  accessible  to 
bribes.  Wakefield  is  one  of  the 
boroughs  created  by  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  and  Mr  Leatham  is  a  politi- 
cal puritan  of  the  most  "advanced" 
school — a  relative  and  chosen  lieu- 
tenant of  Mr  Bright's ;  yet  what  do 
we  find  proved  of  this  Reform 
borough  and  Reform  champion] 
The  evidence  adduced  before  the 
Committee  clearly  established  the 
prevalence  of  the  most  disgraceful 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
member — the  tariff  of  bribery  ranging 
from  .£10  to  £30  for  a  vote,  accord- 
ing to  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the 
aspect  of  the  poll.  And  the  Com- 
mittee found  and  declared,  "  That 
it  was  proved  to  them  that  Thomas 
Beaumont  has  been  bribed  by  the 
payment  of  .£10 ;  that  John  Jackson 
has  been  bribed  by  the  payment  of 
£30 ;  that  John  Cousins  has  been 
bribed  by  the  payment  of  £-25  ;  and 
that  George  Senior  has  been  bribed 
by  the  payment  of  .£30."  And  their 
unanimous  decision  is,  "That William 
Henry  Leatham  was  by  his  agents 
guilty  of  bribery  at  the  last  election 
for  the  borough  of  Wakefield ;"  that 
therefore  "  he  is  not  duly  elected  to 
serve  in  the  present  Parliament ;"  and 
"  that  the  last  election  for  the  said 
borough  is  a  void  election."  While 
this  exposure  was  overwhelming 
the  house  of  Bright,  in  another  room 
another  committee  was  pronouncing 
a  similar  sentence  upon  another  Li- 
beral,— declaring  that  Mr  Schenley 
2  A 
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was  not  duly  elected  for  Dartmouth , 
because  he  also,  by  his  agents,  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery.  About  the  same 
time  two  of  the  petitions  presented 
by  the  Liberals  against  Conservative 
members  failed, — at  the  same  time 
involving  another  Liberal  in  the  sen- 
tence of  corruption  :  Mr  Astell  was 
declared  duly  elected  for  Ashburton  ; 
and  for  Aylesbury,  Mr  Bernard  and 
Mr  Smith  (Conservatives)  were  also 
found  duly  elected ;  while  the  election 
of  Wentworth  (Liberal)  was  pro- 
nounced void,  as  bribery  had  been 
practised  by  his  agent. 

The  Gloucester  case  cost  the 
Liberals  two  more  seats,  and  more 
disgrace.  The  disclosures  were  droll 
as  well  as  startling.  It  appears  that 
the  state  of  parties  in  Gloucester  is 
nearly  balanced,  and  the  better  class 
of  Liberals  had  resolved  not  to  at- 
tempt to  monopolise  both  seats.  But 
there  is  a  Reform  Club  in  Gloucester, 
and  this  resolve  did  not  tally  with 
their  wishes — whatever  their  wishes 
may  have  been.  A  deputation  from 
the  club  accordingly  proceed  to  Lon- 
don, and  under  their  patronage  Mr 
Monk  came  down  to  canvass  the 
borough.  The  tactics  adopted  on  his 
side  appear  to  have  been  very  simple. 
It  was  openly  proclaimed  that  "if 
money  could  do  it,  Mr  Monk  would 
win;"  and  the  local  journal  on  the 
Liberal  side  significantly  announced 
that,  in  addition  to  his  other  pre- 
eminent excellences,  Mr  Monk  had  a 
father-in-law  who  was  a  millionnaire, 
and  from  whom  great  things  might 
be  expected  if  Mr  Monk  were  re- 
turned. A  great  change  now  took 
place  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
Liberals,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof 
from  the  intruder;  and  Mr  Price, 
their  candidate — and  who  might  still 
have  been  one  of  the  members  for 
Gloucester  but  for  this  suicidal  step 
— now  came  forward  to  "  sail  in  the 
same  boat "  with  the  long- pursed  Mr 
Monk.  From  this  time  up  to  the 
election,  threats,  bribes,  and  per- 
suasive supplies  of  drink  were  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  the  Liberals, 
who  talked  openly  of  the  necessity  of 
"  fighting  the  Tories  with  their  own 
weapons !"  Their  method  of  doing 
this  was  to  hand  over  large  sums  to 
several  trusted  individuals,  each  of 
whom  was  expected  to  secure  a 
given  number  of  rotes — the  residue 
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of  these  large  sums  (if  any)  apparently 
going  into  the  pockets  of  the  trusted 
individuals.  The  chief  persons  who 
figured  in  this  process  of  "  farming  " 
bribery  were  a  grocer,  a  bookseller, 
a  Mr  Wilton,  "  doctor  to  the  Reform 
Club,"  and  a  Mr  Jacobs  "of  the 
'  Little  Dustpan.' "  These  individuals 
seem  to  have  found  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  satiating  the  love  of  lucre 
on  the  part  of  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent Liberals  of  Gloucester  ;  for  we 
find  in  the  evidence  that  the  grocer 
soon  professed  himself  run  dry,  that 
the  surgeon  was  bled  to  exhaustion, 
and  the  "Little  Dustpan"  quite 
cleaned  out.  In  this  extremity  an 
agent,  Clark,  from  London,  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  with  him  a  Mr 
Thompson,  who  was  a  very  sub- 
stantial existence  for  the  time,  but 
who  has  now  vanished  into  a  mere 
golden  myth, — nobody  knowingwhat 
has  become  of  him,  and  Mr  Monk 
deponing  that  he  never  once  heard  of 
him  before !  This  mythical  being, 
however,  brought  with  him  fresh 
supplies  of  "  the  needful,"  and  re- 
vived the  exhausted  hopes  of  the 
local  agents  by  assuring  them  that 
he  can  get  £1000  more  than  he 
brought  with  him  :  and  among  other 
disbursements,  Mr  Clark  depones 
that,  after  the  first  hour's  polling, 
"  Thompson  paid  Wilton  £50  more." 
We  need  not  go  farther  into  the 
curious  details  of  this  shameless  cor- 
ruption ;  but  we  have  shown  enough 
of  it  to  satisfy  any  one  that  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  judge  harshly  when 
they  decided  that  the  election  was 
null  and  void,  and  that  both  of  the 
Liberal  sitting  members  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery  through  their  agents. 
The  case  of  Norwich  was  equally 
damaging  (costing  them  two  votes) 
and  disgraceful  to  the  Liberal  party. 
Here  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  That  Mr  H.  W.  Schneider  is  not  duly 
elected  a  citizen  to  serve  in  the  present 
Parliament  for  the  city  and  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Norwich.  That  the  hon. 
W.  Couttg  Keppel,  commonly  called 
Lord  Bury,  was  not  duly  elected  at  the 
election  held  on  the  30th  of  April  1859, 
a  citizen  to  serve  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment for  the  said  city  and  the  county  of 
the  said  city  of  Norwich.  That  the  said 
H.  W.  Schneider  and  Viscount  Bury 
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were,  by  their  agents,  guilty  of  bribery  at 
the  last-mentioned  election.  That  it  was 
proved  to  the  committee  that  Stoner  had 
been  bribed  by  the  payment  of  £5,  and 
that  several  other  persons  had  been  bribed 
with  various  amounts ;  but  it  was  not 
proved  to  the  committee  that  the  above- 
mentioned  bribery  was  committed  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  said 
H.  W.  Schneider  and  Viscount  Bury. 
That  it  appears  to  the  committee  that 
Robert  French  voted  for  H.  W.  Schnei- 
der in  expectation  of  receiving  a  contri- 
bution, by  witnesses  alleged  to  have  been 
promised  to  him  by  the  said  H.  W. 
Schneider,  towards  losses  incurred  by 
his  brother  at  a  fire.  That  H.  W.  Schnei- 
der did,  by  a  letter  dated  the  28th  of  May, 
subsequent  to  the  election,  undertake  to 
forward  through  his  agents  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  said  Robert  French  ;  but  that 
no  contribution  was  actually  paid.  The 
committee  are  not  satisfied,  however,  in 
the  above-mentioned  evidence,  that  the 
above  was  intended  as  a  corrupt  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  said  H.  W. 
Schneider." 

The  Beverley  case  also  was  one  in 
which  the  Conservative  petitioners 
were  successful.  In  this  election  the 
Liberals  conducted  their  bribery 
more  cautiously,  and  chiefly  by  pay- 
ing freemen  of  the  borough  exor- 
bitant wages  for  doing1  nominally 
the  work  of  messengers.  Also  the 
polling-clerks,  who  were  voters,  were 
paid  three  guineas,  while  those  who 
were  not  voters  received  only  one 
guinea.  In  this  case  Mr  Walters,  the 
Liberal,  was  ejected,  and  Major  Ed- 
wards, the  Conservative,  maintained 
his  seat. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  bribery  was  proved 
against  the  Liberals,  yet  the  Members 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  seats.  And 
first  on  this  list,  as  on  the  former 
one,  comes  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr 
Bright  — Mr  E.  A.  Leatham,  brother 
of  the  ejected  Member  for  Wakefield, 
and  sitting  himself  for  Huddersfield. 
Bribery  here  took  rather  a  comical 
form — much  of  it  being  done  by 
giving  overprices  for  pigs,  and 
by  making  anti  -  temperance  pre- 
sents of  barrels  of  beer!  The 
decision  of  the  committee  was  as 
follows  :  "That  it  was  proved  to  your 
committee  that  George  Moxon  and 
John  Chapman  were  bribed  to  vote  for 
Edward  Aldham  Leatham  by  Jabez 


Wells,  by  the  payment  of  .£10  more 
than  the  market  value  of  some  pigs. 
That  Joseph  Crossley  had  been 
bribed  by  one  Edward  Frith  to  vote 
at  the  last  election,  under  a  promise 
that  part  of  his  house  would  be  used 
as  a  committee-room.  That  Godfrey 
Hudson,  a  publican,  had  been  bribed 
by  Jabez  Wells  for  a  like  purpose. 
That  Henry  Partridge  had  been  bribed 
by  John  Wilson  for  a  like  purpose. 
That  Joseph  Hobbison  had  been 
bribed  for  the  like  purpose.  That 
Aquila  Priestly  had  been  bribed  with 
half  a  barrel  of  beer.  That  there  was 
no  evidence  that  such  acts  of  bribery 
had  taken  place  with  the  knowledge 
of  E.  A.  Leatham."  and  therefore  that 
he  "was  duly  elected."  After  the 
elections,  Mr  Bright,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  boasted  that  he  would 
now  walk  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  brother-in-law  on  each 
arm.  He  little  thought  how  soon 
one  of  these  relations  was  to  be  walk- 
ed out  of  the  House  in  a  very  sum- 
mary and  humiliating  way ;  and  how 
the  other,  though  escaping  ejection, 
must  ever  be  ridiculous  to  the  risible, 
and  offensive  to  the  moral,  facul- 
ties of  the  House,  on  account  of  the 
barrels  of  beer  and  the  corrupt  traf- 
fic in  the  "  unclean  animal "  to  which 
he  owed  his  election.  The  Maid- 
stone  case  was  another  in  which 
the  Liberal  Members  escaped  in  a 
manner  not  very  creditable  to  the 
Committee,  and  very  discreditable 
to  them.  For  the  Committee  testi- 
fied that  it  was  proved  to  them 
"  that  Henry  Smith,  an  elector,  was 
bribed  on  his  own  confession  by  a 
sum  of  £10  ;  and  that  Eichard  Rose 
and  J.  Honey,  two  other  electors 
who  voted  for  the  sitting  Members, 
were  paid  25s.  each  after  voting,  for 
travelling-expenses ;  but  that  none 
of  the  transactions  referred  to  were 
done  with  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  sitting  Members  or  their 
agents  !  "  How  disinterested  in  their 
corrupt  expenditure  some  Liberals 
must  be,  when  they  buy  tip  votes 
without  having  the  least  connection 
with  the  candidate  or  his  agents  ! 
The  scandal  of  these  cases  was 
great;  but — marvel  of  marvels  !— 
who  should  come  forward  to  vindi- 
cate them  but  the  immaculate  John 
Bright  himself.  And  this  is  the 
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way  in  which  he  seeks  to  whitewash 
the  soiled  reputation  of  his  two  re- 
latives and  their  fellow-sinners  : — 
"  A  man  comes  into  this  House — a 
great  many  men  can  hardly  tell  how 
they  get  here — and  he  finds  that 
some  friends  of  his,  in  their  zeal  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  have  done 
things  which  are  imprudent.  I  ad- 
mit that  many  Members  who  are 
presumed  to  know  very  little  do 
know  a  great  deal  of  these  matters. 
At  the  same  time,  a  Member  may  be 
returned  by  means  which  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  would  not  sanc- 
tion, and  yet  be  ignorant  of  those 
means  having  been  exerted."  Of 
course,  as  an  hypothesis,  this  is  not 
altogether  impossible.  But  certainly 
it  is  not  often  that  a  man's  friends 
will  draw  cheques  and  spend  money 
on  his  behalf  without  giving  him 
even  a  hint  of  their  benevolence. 
Only  fancy  a  pure  and  incorruptible 
Liberal  of  the  "advanced"  type, 
who  is  resolved  to  fight  the  battle 
on  the  highest  principles,  and  yet — 
in  his  despite  and  without  his  know- 
ledge— his  friends  go  about  spending 
their  money  on  his  behalf,  thrusting 
pound-notes  into  teapots  and  other 
odd  places,  exhilarating  the  voters 
by  presents  of  barrels  of  beer,  and 
making  purchases  of  pigs  at  treble 
their  value  !  To  complete  the  bur- 
lesque of  all  probability,  it  only  need- 
ed that  John  Bright  should  thus 
come  forward  to  champion  the  cause 
of  those  Members,  whom  he  believes 
to  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
obstinate  over -benevolence  of  their 
friends.  The  case  of  his  two  brothers- 
in-law  appears  to  have  touched  his 
heart. 

Petitions  against  Conservative  Mem- 
bers, we  have  said,  were  abandoned 
wholesale  ;  and  in  the  cases  which 
were  proceeded  with — namely,  those 
of  North  Leicestershire,  Ashburton, 
Aylesbury,an  d  Beverley,theConserva- 
tives  came  off  in  triumph.  The  only 
case  in  which  a  Committee  decided 
against  a  Conservative  Member,  was 
that  of  Hull.  Mr  Hoare,  who  was  re- 
turneclfor  that  borough  at  the  General 
Election,  is  described  by  the  matter- 
of-fact  Dod  as  "  a  very  moderate 
Conservative  ; "  but  apparently  the 
committees  were  glad  to  get  hold  of 
any  sort  of  a  Conservative,  in  order 
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that  it  might  not  be  said  that  while 
so  many  Liberals  fell,  not  a  single 
Conservative  shared  their  fate.  Mr 
Hoare,  it  seems  to  us,  had  a  very 
scrimp  measure  of  justice  dealt  out 
to  him.  And  in  saying  this,  we  do 
so  deliberately,  and  with  express 
reference  to  parallel  cases  in  which 
Liberal  Members  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  seats.  In  Mr  Hoare's 
case  no  direct  acts  of  bribery  were 
even  alleged  ;  but  it  was  charged 
against  him  that  too  many  "  mes- 
sengers, canvassers,  booth-clerks,  and 
check-clerks,  were  employed  by  his 
party."  The  canvass  and  elec- 
tion contest  was  a  pretty  long  one, 
lasting  nearly  three  weeks,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  these  messengers,  &c., 
were  employed,  some  for  two,  three, 
or  four  days,  others  for  the  whole 
time,  at  the  not  very  exorbitant  wage 
of  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a-day.  Their 
number  also,was  less  than  that  em- 
ployed during  the  same  period  by  the 
Liberal  side — that  is  to  say,  by  Mr 
Clay,  Mr  Hoare's  Liberal  colleague, 
who  was  allowed  to  retain  his  seat, 
and  by  Mr  Lewis,  the  defeated  Lib- 
eral candidate,  whose  friends  thus 
petitioned  against  Mr  Hoare's  re- 
turn. Nevertheless  Mr  Hoare  lost 
his  seat,  —  and  this  although  the 
committee  declared  that  the  em- 
ployment of  this  undue  number  of 
messengers,  <frc.,  was  not  done  "by 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  said 
Joseph  Hoare,  Esq.,  who  showed  great 
anxiety  to  check  any  illegal  pro- 
ceedings in  respect  to  the  said  elec- 
tion." Now  compare  this  decision 
with  those  of  the  committees  on  the 
Maidstone  and  Huddersfield  election 
cases.  The  Maidstone  committee 
decided  that  "  Henry  Smith,  who 
voted  for  the  sitting  members,  was 
proved,  on  his  own  admission,  to  have 
been  bribed  by  the  sum  of  £10." 
And  the  Huddersfield  committee 
decided  that  "  it  was  proved  that 
George  Moxon  and  John  Chapman 
were  bribed  to  vote  for  E.  A.  Lea- 
tham,  by  Jabez  Wells,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  £10  in<jre  than  the  market 
value  of  some  pigs ;  that  Joseph 
Crossley  had  been  bribed  by  one 
Edward  Frith  to  vote  at  the  last 
election  under  the  promise  that  part 
of  his  room  should  be  used  as  a  com- 
mittee-room ;  that  Godfrey  Hudson, 
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a  publican,  had  been  bribed  by  Jabez 
Wells  for  a  like  purpose ;  that  Henry 
Partridge  had  been  bribed  by  John 
Wilson  for  a  like  purpose  ;  that 
Joseph  Hobbison  had  been  bribed 
for  the  like  purpose  ;  that  Aquila 
Priestly  had  been  bribed  with  half 
a  barrel  of  beer."  But  they  held 
that  Mr  Leatham  was  "duly  elected," 
on  the  ground  "that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  such  acts  of  bribery 
had  taken  place  with  his  knowledge." 
Thus  then,  at  Maidstone  and  Hud- 
dersfield,  three  Liberal  Members  were 
held  to  be  duly  elected,  although 
most  flagrant  cases  of  bribery  were 
committed  on  their  behalf;  whereas 
at  Hull  Mr  Hoare  was  unseated 
simply  for  having  had  too  many  hired 
messengers,  &c.,  although  this  was 
not  done  "by  or  with  his  consent," 
and  although  the  Committee  were 
forced  to  add  (what  was  not  said  for 
the  Liberal  Members  for  Maidstone 
and  Huddersfield),  that  Mr  Hoare 
"  showed  great  anxiety  to  check  any 
illegal  proceedings  in  respect  to  the 
said  election."  This  Hull  case  was 
one  of  the  very  last  decided ;  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
Committee  entered  upon  its  labours 
with  a  predetermination,  if  possible, 
to  offer  up  one  Conservative — even 
though  only  "a  very  moderate"  one 
• — to  the  manes  of  the  eight  advanced 
Liberals  who  had  been  unseated. 
The  result  of  the  new  election  at  Hull, 
however,  has  proved  how  entirely  in- 
dependent either  of  bribery  or  of  Gov- 
ernment influence  was  Mr  Hoare's 
success ;  for  not  only  has  a  Conser- 
vative been  again  elected,  but  the 
Conservative  majority,  which  was  310 
in  April,  has  now  swelled  to  489 ! 

Let  us  give  one  glance  more  at 
these  election-cases.  Take  the  Lim- 
erick case,  in  which  the  Conserva- 
tives petition  to  have  the  election 
declared  void  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lent riots  which  took  place,  by  which 
many  Conservative  voters  were  pre- 
vented from  polling.  Mr  Spaight 
was  the  Conservative  candidate, — 
Major  Gavin  was  the  Liberal  one ; 
and  the  proceedings  show  that,  what- 
ever Lord  Granville  chose  to  say  to 
the  contrary,  if  any  party  in  Parlia- 
ment had  bought  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  it  certainly  was 
not  Lord  Derby's  Government.  At 


the  very  outset  of  the  contest  the 
spirit  of  religious  bigotry  was  in- 
voked to  defeat  the  Conservative, 
and  the  following  placard  was  posted 
all  over  the  town: — "Catholics! 
unite,  now  and  for  ever.  Down  with 
Protestant  ascendancy.  Down  with 
Spaight  and  the  Orange  jury-packing 
Government  of  Lord  Derby.  Hur- 
rah for  Gavin  !"  And  the  chairman 
of  Major  Gavin  gave  vent  to  his  re- 
ligious sentiments  by  proposing  to 
deal  thus  ferociously  with  the  Con- 
servative candidate  : — "  I  will  have 
your  Orange  liver  out  of  your  body," 
he  said,  "and  have  it  thrown  into 
the  Shannon  !"  On  the  election-day 
there  were  in  Limerick  nearly  2000 
horse  and  foot,  besides  500  of  the 
well-trained  military  police  of  Ire- 
land ;  yet  the  rioting  was  so  serious 
that  this  force,  or  the  authorities 
who  directed  it,  were  quite  unable  to 
preserve  order.  The  bridges  over 
the  Shannon  —  especially  the  one 
called  after  Father  Mathew — were 
strategetically  seized  by  the  mob ; 
the  cars  conveying  the  Conservative 
voters  were  assailed  by  showers  of 
stones,  and  direct  violence  was  em- 
ployed to  prevent  electors  voting  for 
Mr  Spaight.  Major  Gavin,  riding 
on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the 
mob,  drove  the  police  from  Mathew's 
Bridge,  where  Mr  Spaight's  voters 
had  to  cross.  Captain  Burgess,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of 
the  9th  Eegiment,  bears  witness 
thus  :  —  "  The  greatest  crowd  was 
about  one  o'clock.  Saw  the  mob 
pelting  stones  at  cars.  Major  Gavin's 
name  was  on  his  cars,  and  Mr  Rus- 
sell's on  his.  Gerrard  and  witness's 
men  were  struck  with  the  stones 
from  twelve  to  one  o'clock.  Major 
Conner  was  in  command  of  all  the 
company  of  infantry.  He  ordered 
witness  to  take  a  division  of  his  com- 
pany and  clear  the  bridge.  Marched 
to  the  bridge.  Were  pelted  all  the 
way  there.  Several  of  witness's  men 
were  struck  and  their  firelocks  in- 
jured. Was  injured  himself,  and 
compelled  to  get  exemption  from 
duty  for  five  or  six  days.  Was  lame 
for  a  month  afterwards.  It  was  a 
very  violent  pelting,  and  stones  very 
large.  Never  saw  such  violence  at 
an  election  before.  Had  attended 
several  in  Ireland."  Mr  Warburton, 
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who  commanded  the  constabulary, 
testified  that  his  men  had  to  fix 
bayonets  before  they  could  force  a 
passage  at  Mathew's  Bridge  ;  and 
several  electors  deponed  that  they 
found  themselves  in  such  danger  that 
they  had  to  retire  without  voting  for 
Mr  Spaight.  Mr  Gamble,  a  Catholic, 
and  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
candidate,  said  : — "  Went  with  Mr 
Spaight  in  his  canvass,  and  a  violent 
mob  immediately  collected  round 
them.  Witness's  house  was  attacked 
and  broken  into  by  the  people,  and 
all  the  shop  windows  smashed.  Wit- 
ness saw  a  voter  named  Ryan  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob  on  the  day  of  poll- 
ing. The  people  were  dragging  him 
along  the  street.  He  once  escaped 
and  was  re-captured.  The  mob  even- 
tually put  him  in  a  car  and  drove 
him  to  the  polling-booth.  Ryan  had 
promised  his  vote  for  Spaight.  After 
the  polling  was  over  witness  shut 
up  his  shop.  The  mob  then  came 
and  broke  between  sixty  and  seventy 
panes  of  glass  in  his  house.  They,  in 
fact,  continued  breaking  them  till  the 
firing  began.  The  police  came  to  wit- 
ness's house  after  the  windows  were 
broken,  and  remained  there  for  about 
ten  days."  And  all  through  the  elec- 
tion-day, as  was  proved  by  several 
witnesses,  Major  Gavin  headed  the 
rioters  at  every  point,  conspicuous  on 
a  white  horse.  Yet  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  was  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  cavalier  of  the 
white  horse  instigated  the  rioting ; 
and  also  that  it  was  not  proved  that 
the  riots  "  were  of  such  a  duration  or 
of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  the 
votes  of  the  electors  being  recorded." 
Duration  !  Why,  the  riots  lasted  not 
only  till  the  poll  closed  and  all  the 
afternoon — till  the  soldiers  had  to 
fire  on  the  mob ;  but  the  houses  of 
some  of  Mr  Spaight's  supporters  had 
to  be  guarded  by  the  police  for  ten 
days  afterwards  !  And  yet  the  elec- 
tion was  passed  as  a  valid  election ; 
and  the  Liberal  Major  is  still  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick ! 

Such  in  brief  were  the  disclosures  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  made  be- 
fore the  election -committees,  for 
which  eight  Liberals  were  unseated, 
and  for  which  certainly  other  four 
should  have  been  similarly  punished. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  They 


need  no  fine  peroration  to  bring 
home  to  the  country  a  sense  of  the 
unparalleled  shamelessuess  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Liberal  party.  What 
men  to  be  the  champions  of  electoral 
reform  !  After  all  their  calumnies 
against  the  Conservatives,  to  be  so 
convicted  themselves,  while  their  op- 
ponents appear  purity  itself  beside 
them !  Well  might  Roebuck,  him- 
self a  Liberal,  thus  indignantly  de- 
nounce the  conduct  of  his  party  : — 

"  Some  time  ago  the  public  were  warn- 
ed that  great  conniption  bad  been  prac- 
tised by  gentlemen  sitting  on  these  (the 
Opposition)  benches  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that,  by  discoveries  recently  made, 
it  has  been  found  that  corruption  has 
taken  place  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side 
of  the  house.  And  the  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  case  is,  that  noble  lords  and 
right  hon.  gentlemen  are  sitting  on  the 
benches  opposite  in  consequence ;  for  I 
believe  that  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
number  of  their  majority  have  been  dis- 
franchised since  inquiries  have  been  in- 
stituted, and  that  they  have  been  dis- 
franchised because  of  bribery.  Why, 
sir,  the  whole  country  was  startled,  '  the 
isle  was  frighted  from  its  propriety,'  by 
the  statement  which  was  made  by  the 
virtuous  gentlemen  opposite.  It  was 
said  that  a  noble  lord  and  right  hon. 
gentlemen  had  subscribed,  combined, 
and  conspired  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing a  majority  into  Parliament.  Upon 
which  side  does  the  imputation  rest 
now  ?  Why,  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  ten  days  be- 
fore Committees  of  this  House  are  enough 
to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  country  at 
the  conduct  of  a  party  which  calls  itself 
Liberal,  and  a  great  number  of  whom  I 
recollect  in  the  year  1830  raising  a  great 
outcry  against  the  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient Parliaments.  Why,  sir,  there  was  no- 
thing ever  done  in  the  ancient  Parlia- 
ments worse  than  has  been  done  in  this. 
I  do  say,  then,  that  it  behoves  this  House 
to  take  into  its  most  serious  considera- 
tion how  it  can  by  any  possibility  stop 
this  evil,  and  I  entreat  hou.  gentlemen 
who  are  sitting  on  our  committees  to 
have  the  courage  to  be  honest,  and  not 
to  add  base  hypocrisy  to  the  horrible  cor- 
ruption that  now  prevails." 

What  is  to  come  next  1  Will  the 
Liberals  now  abandon  their  assumed 
monopoly  of  Purity,  and  confess  that 
their  professions  have  been  no  better 
than  a  ruse  to  cover  their  own  mal- 
practices, and  that  their  clamour 
against  the  Conservatives  is  simply 
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a  parallel  to  the  dodge  by  which  a 
pickpocket  seeks  to  throw  suspicion 
off  himself  by  calling  "stop  thief!" 
Nay,  will  they  not  attempt  to  turn 
their  very  sins  to  account,  and  quote 
the  electoral  corruption  of  their  own 
making  as  a  proof  in  favour  of  the 
Ballot?  Are  the  recent  exposures  of 
the  bribery  practised  by  the  Liberal 
party  at  Gloucester,  Norwich,  Wake- 
iield,  Aylesbury,  Dartmouth,  Bever- 
ley — not  to  speak  of  Huddersfield 
and  Maidstone — to  be  converted  into 
powerful  arguments  for  the  adoption 
of  a  demoralising  and  un-English  sys- 
tem of  secret  voting  1  Mr  Cobden, 
to  whom  the  opinion  of  an  American, 
or  a  paragraph  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper, has  become  the  highest  of 
all  authority,  gives  as  his  newest  and 
best  argument  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
the  opinion  of  a  Philadelphian,  who 
says,  that  he  has  been  "  for  fifty 
years  connected  with  political  move- 
ments in  Philadelphia,  and  never 
knew  a  vote  bought  or  sold."  Mr 
Cobden  was  so  struck  with  this  acci- 
dental statement,  that  he  requested 
the  speaker  to  put  it  in  black  and 
white,  in  order  tnat  he  might  quote 
it  as  a  clencher  in  England.  It  did 
duty  for  the  first  time  at  the  banquet 
at  Rochdale;  and  doubtless  we  shall 
have  the  whole  letter  read  in  extenso 
next  spring,  in  Parliament.  "  Now," 
added  Mr  Cobden,  "  the  gentleman 
would  not  have  told  me,  I  am  sure, 
that  elections  in  America  are  pure  in 
every  respect,  nor  that  all  their  elec- 
tions are  carried  on  peaceably  and 
tranquilly ;  but  he  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  ballot  presents  such  an 
obstacle  to  bribery,  that  nobody  cares 
to  buy  a  vote," — that  is  to  say,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  so  far  as  he  knew. 
As  to  the  existence  of  bribery,  and 
corruption  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  nine  months  since  the  President 
himself,  in  a  published  letter,  openly 
confessed  the  existence  of  these  evils 
on  so  great  a  scale,  that  in  his  opinion 
they  imperil  the  very  existence  of 
the  Union.  What  is  the  worth  of  the 
statement  of  Mr  Cobden's  gentleman 
compared  to  this  ]  Besides,  even  if 
the  ballot  did  render  bribery  imprac- 
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ticable  in  the  United  States,  has 
there  not  arisen  there  in  its  place  a 
still  worse  form  of  the  evil  1  If  voters 
are  not  bribed,  are  they  not  attacked 
and  intimidated  by  hired  ruffians  at 
the  booths  ]  Do  not  the  rival  parties 
set  themselves  to  find  out  the  politics 
of  all  and  sundry,  and  then  hire 
shoulder-hitters,  rowdies,  and  blud- 
geon-men to  maltreat  and  obstruct 
their  opponents  as  they  go  to  the  poll  ? 
Is  this  any  improvement  on  bribery  ] 
Rather  than  see  agents  slipping  a  .£5 
note  into  a  voter's  hand,  or  doing 
other  acts  of  electoral  benevolence, 
would  Mr  Cobden  prefer  to  have 
bludgeon-men  hired  to  break  people's 
heads  ?  Does  he  think  that  it  shows 
more  purity  on  the  part  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  more  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  community,  that  an 
election  should  be  gained  by  break- 
ing heads  instead  of  buying  votes  1 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Lord 
Ashley,  in  the  debate  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  said  that  he  would 
give  his  vote  against  the  Ministry,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  replaced  by 
"  a  strong  and  sagacious  Administra- 
tion, that  would  carry  weight  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  people  in  England." 
And  so  said  many  others.  Well, 
what  have  they  got  ?  Instead  of 
carrying  weight  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  the  British  Government  is 
as  nearly  isolated  as  it  has  ever  been 
for  the  last  fifty  years  ;  and  instead 
of  commanding  respect  at  home,  the 
disclosures  before  the  election-com- 
mittees have  revealed  the  shameless 
tactics  by  which  the  Liberal  chiefs 
obtained  that  slender  majority  which 
placed  them  in  office,  as  well  as  the 
baselessness  of  those  calumnies  with 
which  they  so  basely  sought  to  dis- 
credit their  opponents.  And  finally, 
as  to  the  "  strong  Government  " 
which  Lord  Ashley  and  others  reck- 
lessly sought  to  obtain,  where  is  it  1 
Thirteen  was  the  pitiful  majority  of 
the  Coalition  party  at  first — what  is 
it  now  1  Not  above  half  that  num- 
ber. "  Six  or  seven,"  says  Mr  Cob- 
den  ;  and  Conservatives  say  three  or 
four ! 


Jersey  to  the  Queen.  [Sept. 


JERSEY  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

COME,  through  seas  of  summer  calm, 
Come,  through  airs  of  summer  balm, 
Greeted  with  the  nation's  psalm, 
Victoria ! 

Tears  of  love  from  eyelids  pressing, 
Followed  by  the  people's  blessing, 
Wealth  untold  in  hearts  possessing, 
Victoria ! 

Small,  though  ancient  of  renown, 
Eldest  heirloom  of  thy  Crown, 
Csesarea's  isle  and  town — 
Victoria ! 

Bids  thee  come  and  come  again, 
Cheers  thee  blithely  ten  times  ten, 
Queen  of  islands !  Queen  of  men ! 
Victoria ! 

How  unlike  on  yonder  coasts, 
Paeans  rise  for  slaughtered  hosts, 
Bought  by  fifty  thousand  ghosts, 
"Victoria!" 

Matron,  Mother,  Monarch  good  ! 
Stand  thy  throne  as  it  hath  stood, 
Strong  by  love,  not  baths  of  blood  ! 
Victoria ! 

'Tis  because  the  Crown  we  count 

Honour's  jewel,  Freedom's  fount, 

That  our  voices  skyward  mount, 

Victoria ! 

Now  we  tell  that  soldier-slave, 
Be  he  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Freedom's  shield  and  God  will  save, 
Victoria ! 

Banners  wave,  and  cannon  boom, 
Lights  like  glow-worms  in  each  room, 
Rockets  flash  round  Pierson's  tomb,* 
Victoria ! 

Beams  adieu  the  fair  full  moon, 
Thunders  in  the  midnight  noon 
Echo,  "  Come  again  right  soon, 
Victoria ! " 

G.   C.   SWAYNE. 


JERSEY,  August  15, 1859. 


*  Monument  to  a  gallant  young  soldier,  Major  Pierson,  who  fell  heading  the  suc- 
cessful defence  of  St  Heliers  in  January  1781,  when  the  last  attempt  was  made  by 
the  French  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS — THE  DISARMAMENT. 


PARLIAMENT  has  closed  its  work 
for  the  year,  and  the  time  is  come 
when  the  national  Mind,  wearied  of 
much  thinking,  usually  goes  to  sleep 
for  a  while  upon  all  matters  of  public 
importance.  The  grouse  and  the  red- 
deer  have  been  hunted  for  a  fortnight 
on  the  Scottish  moors ;  and  now  the 
joyous  morn  has  arisen  when  all  the 
stubble-fields  of  England  will  be  re- 
sonant with  the  whirr  of  the  partridge 
and  the  crack  of  the  fowling-piece. 
The  mental  conflict  of  words  and  of 
ideas  is  being  lulled  to  rest  by  the 
strong  physical  exercise  of  the  moors 
and  the  chase.  Owing  to  the  recent- 
ness  of  their  accession  to  office,  and 
to  the  adroitness  with  which  they 
have  spent  two  months  in  doing 
nothing,  her  Majesty's  Ministers  do 
not  this  year  attract  public  sympathy 
as  the  men  most  deserving  of  this 
autumnal  rest.  And  the  events  of 
the  ten  weeks  which  have  succeeded 
their  advent  to  power  have  been  of 
such  a  character  that  the  members  of 
the  Government  will  now  do  well  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  leisure  in 
reviewing  them,  and  in  pondering 
the  results.  The  public  has  more 
questions  to  ask  than  Parliament 
had ;  and  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form 
or  in  another,  the  public  will  exact 
from  the  Ministry  an  account  of  its 
stewardship.  When  getting  ready  our 
rifles  and  rifle  corps,  we  want  to  know 
more  about  the  management  of  our 
Foreign  policy.  We  want  to  know 
why  Lord  John  Russell  should  have 
been  so  elaborately  clever  in  his 
despatches  to  disgust  Prussia.  We 
want  to  knowhow  he  and  the  Premier 
should  have  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  Emperor  by  a  superfluous 
irritation  of  Austria.  And  what  about 
this  talked-of  Disarmament  1  When 
Parliament  meets  again,  are  we  to 
find  that  the  works  of  national  de- 
fence have  been  countermanded,  out 
of  courtesy  to  the  professions  of  the 
French  Emperor,  or  out  of  deference 
to  the  pacific  tastes  and  financial 
difficulties  of  Mr  Gladstone  ?  What 
is  this  French  disarmament  ?  What 
is  its  extent,  and  what  its  motive  1 
Is  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  a 


definite  shutting  of  the  temple  of 
Janus  ;  or  is  it  merely  a  new  and 
adroit  device  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  next  step  in  the  Napoleonic 
policy  ? 

The  Whig  Ministers,  in  a  very  un- 
justifiable manner,  departed  from 
the  strict  neutrality  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Both  the  Premier  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary  openly  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  see  the  Aus- 
trians  wholly  expelled  from  Italy. 
Such  language,  had  they  been  in  office 
six  months  ago,  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria.  And  what  is  it  now 
but  an  actual  and  official  repudiation 
of  the  Treaties  of  1815,  which  form 
the  sole  basis  of  the  territorial  settle- 
ment of  Europe,  and  which  Napo- 
leon has  commenced  to  remodel  for 
the  moral  and  material  aggrandise- 
ment of  France  ?  We  already  have 
had  a  humiliating  specimen  of  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  abandonment 
by  her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  the 
principle  of  strict  neutrality.  It 
has  disgusted  Prussia  and  alien- 
ated Austria;  and  has  made  the 
British  Government  appear  a  di- 
plomatic tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  Emperor.  Taking  advantage 
of  their  professions,  Napoleon  III. 
has  made  Lords  Palmerston  and  Rus- 
sell dupes  and  agents  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  subtle  ends.  He 
has  used  them,  as  he  used  Kossuth, 
simply  as  a  means  of  frightening 
Austria  into  peace,  and  then  lias 
tossed  them  disregardingly  aside.  In 
his  address  to  his  subjects,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  justified  the  peace  con- 
cluded at  Villafranca  by  stating  that 
he  found  he  could  get  better  terms 
from  his  enemy  than  from  his  natu- 
ral allies  !  This  appeared  a  startling 
statement  to  the  uninitiated  public ; 
but  soon  afterwards  more  light  was 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Trieste  Zeitung,  who  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  what  took  place 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors 
at  Villafranca.  Napoleon  III.  was 
urgent  for  a  personal  interview, — 
Francis-Joseph  was  resolutely  averse 
to  it.  What,  then,  brought  it  about  ? 
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On  the  10th,  "  a  long  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  which  the  military  and 
political  reasons  why  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  ought  to  make  peace  were 
given  with  equal  force  and  lucidity ;" 
and  in  which  "  his  Majesty  commu- 
nicated some  curious  information  re- 
lating to  the  policy  of  tJie  neutral 
Powers.  The  impression  produced  by 
the  letter  in  question  was  such  that 
the  Emperor  Francis-Joseph  at  once 
agreed  to  the  proposed  interview." 
From  this  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation it  is  well  known  that,  in  in- 
ducing Austria  to  make  peace,  Napo- 
leon relied,  and  relied  successfully, 
upon  making  known  to  his  antagon- 
ist some  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed relative  to  the  policy  of  the 
neutral  Powers.  What  had  he  to 
tell  ?  Part,  and  obviously  the  worst 
part  of  the  matter,  still  lies  hid  in 
those  despatches  which  the  Govern- 
ment, through  Lord  Granville,  re- 
fused to  lay  before  Parliament.  But 
independently  of  what  is  still  kept 
a  veiled  secret  in  Downing  Street, 
let  us  see  how  Lords  Palmerston 
and  Russell  allowed  themselves  to 
be  led  by  the  nose  by  the  French 
Emperor,  throughout  the  secret  ne- 
gotiations. That  Lord  Palmerston 
was  duped  by  Napoleon  at  the  very 
outset  of  this  "  Italian  question," 
during  the  Viscount's  visit  to  Com- 
piegne,istoo  certain — as,  e.g.,  appears 
from  his  declaration  on  the  8th  ult., 
"  that  he  had  always  set  his  face 
against  violently  altering  the  rela- 
tions of  Europe."  He  never  expected 
there  would  be  any  war, — never 
dreamt  that  the  grey  redingote  was 
to  be  put  on,  and  that  another  Napo- 
leon and  Grand  Army  would  be 
sweeping  across  Italy.  He  looked 
forward  at  most  to  a  Congress,  where 
England,  of  course,  would  magnify 
herself  by  sporting  "  liberal  sympa- 
thies "  for  the  Italians ;  and  where 
the  reforms  for  the  Papal  States, 
which  Napoleon  made  his  sole  ground 
of  quarrel  with  Austria,  would  be 
easily  adjusted.  He  little  foresaw 
that  Napoleon  had  resolved  to  draw 
the  sword,  for  the  special  glorifica- 
tion of  France  ;  and  that  he  would 
snub  the  Italians,  and  instruct  his 
penman  Cassagnac,  to  sneer  at  the 
"  liberal  sympathies  "  of  England  as 
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soon  as  he  had  attained  his  ends. 


One  of  Palmerstpn's  own  colleagues 
— now  made  Finance-Minister  for 
India — thus  writes  in  his  (Mr  Wil- 
son's) newspaper,  the  Economist : — 
"  It  is  now  as  clear  as  the  day  that 
the  great  aim  of  the  Napoleonic 
movement  has  been  to  secure  for 
France  a  paramount  influence  in  the 
politics  of  Italy.  Anything  that  will 
augment  that  influence  he  is  likely  to 
support — anything  that  curtails  it  he 
will  oppose,  even  though  it  seem  to 
increase  the  power  of  Austria,  since 
he  well  knows  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  Italy,  the  fear  of  Austria  is 
the  advantage  of  France." 

So  has  ended  this  French  interven- 
tion in  Italy,  which  Lord  Palmerston 
did  so  much  to  champion.  Duped  at 
the  outset,  he  and  his  Foreign  Secre- 
tary are  now  grumbling  at  the  results 
of  the  intervention  which  they  pre- 
viously patronised;  and  they  were 
eager  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  at 
Zurich,  in  the  puerile  hope  that  their 
verbal  vapouring  and  protests  would 
have  the  slightest  influence  when 
weighed  against  the  Gallic  sword. 
Napoleon  III.  has  made  good  use  of 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell,  and 
can  now  afford  to  dp  without  them. 
The  first  illusion  which  he  palmed  off 
upon  them,  as  to  the  object  of  the 
war,  was  not  very  creditable  to  their 
discernment;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  tools  of  them  at  the 
end  (though  they  be  naturally  averse 
to  confess  it),  they  will  never  for- 
get. The  recollection  must  be  all  the 
more  galling  inasmuch  as  the  affair 
implies  no  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Emperor — only  folly  and 
blundering  upon  theirs.  Napoleon 
outgeneralled  them.  He  handed  them 
a  copy  of  terms  of  peace,  which  (like 
those  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1848)  required  that  Austria  should 
wholly  abandon  her  possessions  in 
Italy,  and  her  interest  in  Tuscany  and 
Modena,  and  begged  that  they  would 
communicate  these  terms  to  Austria. 
They  looked  at  the  terms,  and  accept- 
ed the  commission.  Indeed,  the  en- 
tire expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from 
Italy  is  just  what  Lord  Palmerston 
openly  expressed  his  wish  to  see. 
By  so  doing,  they  homologated  the 
terms  proposed  by  France.  This  is 
not  merely  the  understanding  of  the 
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matter  in  the  diplomatic  world,  but, 
in  truth,  there  was  no  meaning  in  the 
act  at  all,  unless  the  British  Govern- 
ment wished  to  show  that  it  approved 
of  the  conditions,  of  peace  thus  offered 
by  France  to  Austria.  France  needed 
no  foreign  medium  through  which 
to  open  negotiations  with  Austria. 
A  staff-officer  with  a  flag  of  truce 
was  quite  sufficient.  In  point  of  fact, 
Napoleon  not  only  found  it  perfectly 
easy  to  open  communications  in  this 
way  with  the  Austrian  headquarters, 
but  did  he  not  even  in  this  way  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  the  Austrian 
Emperor  himself?  When  he  sent  his 
first  terms  of  peace  through  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet,  it  was  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  moral  weight  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  his  side;  and  whatever 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell  may 
now  say,  by  accepting  the  task  of 
transmitting  these  overtures,  they 
testified  a  general  approval  of  their 
terms.  This  of  itself  would  have  j  us- 
tified  Francis-Joseph  in  his  declara- 
tion that  he  had  obtained  better 
terms  from  his  foe  than  from  his  na- 
tural allies.  A  pretty  spectacle  it 
was,  truly,  to  see  the  Ministers  of  a 
country  which  professed  "  strict  neu- 
trality "  requiring  from  Austria  far 
more  than  Austria's  foe  proved  him- 
self content  to  obtain  !  Lord  John 
Russell  was  led  into  this  false  posi- 
tion by  the  superior  finesse  of  the 
French  Emperor  :  he  has  nothing  to 
complain  of  so  much  as  his  own  folly. 
Napoleon  has  only  to  say — though 
whether  he  can  say  so  truly  is  another 
question — "These  were  the  lowest 
terms  which  I  would  accept,  but 
now  events  have  induced  me  to  ac- 
cept much  less."  It  might  have  so 
happened  that  events  would  have 
taken  such  a  turn  as  to  justify  Napo- 
leon in  this  change  of  mind.  And 
hence  this  great  blunder  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Cabinet  might  have 
been  committed  without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  overreach 
them.  But  that  they  were  over- 
reached, purposely  led  into  a  snare, 
by  the  French  Emperor,  no  one  can 
doubt.  Culpably  abandoning  the 
principle  of  neutrality,  the  British 
Premier  had  avowed  his  desire  to 
have  Austria  expelled  from  Italy; 
and  Napoleon  made  use  of  this  to 
serve  his  own  purpose.  The  battle 
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of  Solferino  had  given  him  another 
victory ;  and  neither  himself,  nor  his 
official  penman  in  the  Constitutions!, 
can  allege  any  adequate  reason  for 
his  sudden  change  of  programme. 
But  that  he  never  meant  to  push 
Austria  to  extremities  is  what  we 
have  all  along  believed  and  stated. 
And  the  forwarding  of  these  extreme 
demands  through  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  just  designed  to  render 
Austria  more  ready  to  accept  the 
milder  terms  about  to  be  offered  by 
himself;  and  moreover,  it  was  an 
excellent  means  of  throwing  the  ani- 
mosity of  Austria  upon  England, 
while  reaping  all  the  glory  of  the  war 
for  himself. 

The  French  Emperor  has  been  too 
successful  in  his  schemes  to  openly 
boast  of  his  success.  Like  every  wise 
man,  it  is  a  maxim  with  him  never 
to  make  a  needless  enemy.  And  he 
could  not  at  present  boast  of  the 
full  extent  of  his  success  without 
making  a  mortal  enemy  of  England, 
whom  he  has  played  with  and  over- 
reached. Hence,  since  the  peace,  he 
affects  the  air  of  one  who  was  un- 
able to  carry  out  his  plans.  He 
pretends  that  if  he  did  not  adhere  to 
the  programme  which  he  published 
to  the  Italians,  and  which  he  got  the 
British  Government  to  homologate, 
it  was  only  because  he  could  not 
carry  it  out.  And  shortsighted  peo- 
ple in  this  country  chuckle  at  the 
thought  that  for  once  the  Emperor 
has  to  confess  himself  baffled!  vain 
conceit.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  Em- 
peror had  really  been  baffled,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  The  unjust  suspicions  of  the 
other  Powers,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Venetian  fortresses,  are  the  two  great 
obstacles  which  the  Emperor  says 
caused  him  to  stop.  And  Cassagnac, 
in  the  Conslitutionnel,  with  more  de- 
tail, justifies  the  peace  on  the  ground 
that  to  have  stormed  the  quadrila- 
ture  and  driven  Austria  out  of  Vene- 
tia  "  would  have  cost  long  sieges,  new 
battles,  new  loans,  an  immediate  war 
on  the  Rhine,  disturbances  in  Central 
Italy,  insurrections  in  Hungary  and 
elsewhere,  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  tolerate,  perhaps  to  en- 
courage :  in  a  word,  it  would  have 
cost  the  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
ples of  order,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
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principles  of  revolution  and  agitation, 
for  the  present,  and  an  abyss  for  the 
future."  As  if  all  that  was  not  as 
plain  before  the  sword  was  drawn 
as  it  was  two  months  afterwards ! 
What  had  changed  in  the  five  weeks 
between  the  publication  of  the  Milan 
manifesto  and  the  signing  of  peace 
at  Villafranca?  Nothing  but  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  and  the  change  of 
Ministry  in  England, — nothing  but 
another  great  victory  to  the  French 
arms,  and  the  advent  to  power  in 
England  of  a  Ministry  specially 
favourable  to  the  Italian  war.  Napo- 
leon made  peace  at  Villafranca  simply 
because  he  had  no  desire  to  carry  the 
war  further,  or  convert  it  into  a  con- 
test cb  Foutrance.  His  communicat- 
ing to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the 
views  of  the  neutral  Powers  may 
have  been — as  M  de  Schleinitz,  the 
Prussian  Minister,  in  his  sore  indig- 
nation, says  it  was— an  unjustifiable 
violation  of  the  etiquette  of  diplo- 
macy ;  but  that  was  nothing  to  Napo- 
leon :  he  merely  made  use  of  an  ad- 
vantage which  his  superior  adroitness 
had  obtained  from  the  shortsighted 
blundering  of  the  British  Ministers. 
And  it  must  be  allowed  he  turned 
that  advantage  to  remarkable  ac- 
count. It  not  only  enabled  him  to 
close  the  war  while  the  strength  of 
his  adversary  was  still  unbroken,  but 
it  also  enabled  him  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Austria  at  the  expense  of 
England  and  Prussia.  That  he  has 
done  this  is  beyond  question.  The 
Austrian  Emperor  himself,  in  his 
manifesto  to  his  subjects,  has  de- 
clared that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  acted  a  more  friendly  part  towards 
him  than  his  natural  allies ;  and  every 
day  is  revealing  more  plainly  the 
schism  thus  introduced  amongst  the 
German  States,  and  between  these 
States  and  England.  Of  the  success 
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with  which  Napoleon  has  driven  the 
wedge  into  Germany  by  the  peace  of 
Villafranca,  every  day's  newspapers 
show  fresh  proof.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  a  merely  ephemeral  irritation ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  growing 
stronger  every  week.  The  political 
letters  from  Berlin  of  25th  July,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  des  J)ebats, 
speak  of  the  "confusion  created  every- 
where "  by  the  recent  events.  "  The 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,"  they  say,  "re- 
proaches Prussia  for  its  treasonable 
policy ;  and  the  German  States  say 
openly  that  Prussia  saw  with  secret 
satisfaction  the  misfortunes  of  Aus- 
tria, and  watched  the  propitious  mo- 
ment for  taking  advantage  of  them, 
so  as  to  obtain  right  and  left  the  ag- 
grandisement she  covets."  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  discord,  it  is  added, 
that "  throughout  all  Germany  people 
are  beginning  to  raise  questions  which 
will  be  sure  to  endanger  its  federal 
constitution."  And  ten  days  after- 
wards (Aug.  4),  the  Times'  Berlin  cor- 
respondent shows  how  serious  the 
danger  is  growing,  by  stating  that 
there  is  "almost  a  rupture"  between 
Austria  and  Prussia;  and  that  the 
princes  of  the  smaller  German  States, 
seeing  the  hopelessness  of  looking  for 
protection  from  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Bund,  are  turning 
their  thoughts  towards  Paris.*  At 
Frankfort,  too,  fighting  and  blood- 
shed have  occurred  between  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  troops.  We 
trust  the  danger  to  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Continent  will  not  go  so  far  as 
this ;  but  those  who  remember — and 
who  does  not? — the  success  with 
which  the  first  Napoleon  won  over 
several  of  the  German  States,  erect- 
ing them,  under  the  title  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Confederacy,  as  a  salient  bastion 
of  France  against  the  rest,  of  the 
Fatherland,  cannot  regard  this  new 


*  "  This  rupture — for  it  is  almost  a  mpture — between  Austria  and  Prussia,  pre- 
sents great  dangers  to  Germany.  The  princes  of  the  smaller  States,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  looking  for  protection  from  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Bund,  are  turning  their  thoughts  towards  Paris.  The  representatives  of  some  of 
them  are  already  rubbing  their  noses  on  the  Imperial  threshold,  and  applying  in 
very  loud  whispers  for  pardon.  In  Darmstadt  the  police  have  ordered  all  works 
offensive  to  France  to  be  removed  from  the  booksellers'  windows.  In  Wiirtemberg 
the  prohibition  to  export  horses  has  been  repealed  without  consulting  the  other 
States  of  the  Zollverein.  The  King  of  Wiirtemberg  was,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  most 
eager  for  war  of  all  the  German  princes  ;  he  is  now,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  conqueror." — Berlin  Correspondence  of  the  "  Times,"  of  date 
August  4. 
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crisis  in  Germany  without  grave  ap- 
prehensions. 

And  how  stands  the  case  as  regards 
our  own  country  1  What  is  the 
result  of  Lord  Palmerston's  open 
animosity  to  Austria,  and  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  insulting  despatches 
to  Prussia  ?  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  a  British  Minister  who,  when 
Prussia,  as  spokesman  for  all  Ger- 
many, communicated  its  apprehen- 
sions lest  this  Italian  war  should 
prove  the  beginning  of  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  France  which  would  en- 
danger the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 
thought  it  sufficient  reply  to  ask  with 
flippant  sneer,  "If  Germany  would 
be  any  safer  because  Parma  and 
Modena  were  ill-governed  ! "  In  a 
subsequent  despatch  (that  of  7th 
July)  our  Foreign  Secretary  con- 
tinues to  display  that  mingled  pert- 
ness,  obtuseness,  and  self-sufficiency, 
of  which  he  gave  so  melancholy  an 
exhibition  in  his  blundering  mission 
to  Vienna  in  1855.  In  a  despatch 
dated  24th  June,  Baron  Schleinitz 
had  informed  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  "the  Prince  -  Regent  of 
Prussia  looks  with  anxiety  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe ;  and  Prussia  has  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  place  herself 
in  a  position  to  control  a  course  of 
events  which  may  tend  to  modify 
the  balance  of  power,  by  enfeebling 
an  empire  with  which  Prussia  is  con- 
federated, and  by  affecting  the  bases 
of  European  rights  laid  down  in  acts 
to  which  Prussia  was  a  party."  What 
reply  did  Lord  John  make  to  this  1 
With  characteristic  pertness  and 
platitude  he  rejoins  : — "  Let  us  ex- 
amine this  matter.  The  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  means,  in  effect,  the 
independence  of  its  several  States. 
The  preponderance  of  any  one  Power 
threatens  and  destroys  this  inde- 
pendence." And  having  thus  en- 
lightened the  Prussian  Minister  on 
a  point  which  certainly  did  not  re- 
quire any  elucidation,  Lord  John 
tersely  settles  the  question  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  by  adding — "  Rut 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  his  Mil- 
an proclamation,  has  declared  that  in 
this  war  he  seeks  neither  conquest  nor 
territorial  aggrandisement."  This  is 
all  his  redargument  of  Prussia's  ap- 
prehensions !  Lord  John  Russell 
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evidently  regards  the  Emperor  Nap- 
oleon as  a  man  who  "  wears  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck 
at ; "  and  in  answer  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  Germany,  he  thought 
it  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  quot- 
ation from  the  Milan  manifesto  ! 
What  does  his  Lordship  think  of 
that  manifesto  now  1  Has  it  not 
been  utterly  departed  from  by 
its  imperial  framer  himself  ?  The 
Prince-Regent  of  Prussia  and  his 
Minister  must  certainly,  on  receipt  of 
that  despatch,  have  wondered  what 
sort  of  innocent  mountebank  had 
got  into  our  Foreign  Office.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  object  of  Lord 
John  Russell  in  these  despatches 
was  to  prevent  Prussia  taking  part 
in  the  war,  even  after  the  Mincio  had 
been  crossed  by  the  French.  He  noti- 
fied to  Prussiathat  the  British  Govern- 
ment (repeating  Lord  Palmerston's 
policy  in  1848),  "  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  are  averse  to  any  interposi- 
tion ; "  and  he  eagerly  pressed  upon 
Prussia  that  she  ought  to  do  nothing 
too.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  he 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  simply 
playing  the  game  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, and  with  the  greatest  impolicy 
were  interfering  with  the  free  action 
of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  Sup- 
pose the  apprehensions  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  prove  ultimately 
correct,  and  that  Napoleon  by-and- 
by  attack  Germany  after  having 
alienated  from  her  the  support  of 
Austria,  what  answer  then  will  our 
Government  be  able  to  make  to  the 
reproaches  of  Prussia  ]  "  We  fore- 
saw the  drift  of  this  Napoleonic 
policy,"  Germany  may  then  say, 
"  but  when  we  wished  to  make 
common  cause  with  Austria  against 
it,  you,  England,  prevented  us.  It  is 
you  who  are  responsible  for  our  di- 
lemma, and  when  your  own  turn 
comes,  you  will  richly  deserve  it." 

There  is  another  paragraph  of  this 
despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
which  we  cannot  pass  without  com- 
ment. "  Her  Majesty,"  he  says, 
"  used  her  utmost  efforts,  consistent 
with  peace,  to  maintain  the  faith  of 
treaties."  This  was  perfectly  true  of 
the  late  Ministry,  but  it  is  strange 
to  find  the  present  Government 
taking  credit  for  such  a  policy,  see- 
ing that  the  Premier  and  Foreign 
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Secretary  have  been  foremost  in  sup- 
porting the  very  opposite  course,  and 
were  "  averse  to  any  interposition," 
even  at  the  time  that  Napoleon  was 
signing  peace  at  Villafranca  !  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  all  Europe,  knows  that 
they  have  eagerly  supported  the 
French  intervention  in  Italy,  and  are 
only  angry  that  it  has  not  gone 
further ;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
must  laugh  in  contempt  to  see  them 
taking  credit  for  the  support  to 
treaty-rights  which  was  given  by 
their  predecessors.  Moreover,  as  if 
to  show  how  much  ignorance,  as  well 
as  pertness  and  insequency,  could  be 
exhibited  in  one  despatch,  Lord  John 
makes  the  following  gross  blunder 
as  to  facts.  "Austria,"  he  says, 
u  began  the  war  and  invaded  Pied- 
mont. Austria  overstepped  the  fron- 
tier laid  down  in  the  treaties  of  1815  ; 
and  it  could  no  longer  be  expected 
that  those  treaties  would  be  regarded 
as  binding  by  France  and  Sardinia." 
Here  is  a  pretty  Foreign  Secretary  ! 
So  far  from  Austria  having  begun 
the  war  by  invading  Sardinia,  and 
overstepping  the  frontier  laid  down 
in  the  treaties  of  1815,  the  overstep- 
ping of  the  frontier  and  violation  of 
treaties  was  all  on  the  other  side.  The 
French  troops  crossed  the  frontier 
and  entered  Savoy  five  days  before 
the  Austrians  crossed  the  boundary- 
stream  of  the  Ticino  ;  and  the  van- 
guard entered  Susa  (within  an  hour's 
travel  of  Turin),  and  the  French 
fleet  landed  Bazaine's  division  at 
Genoa,  more  than  three  days  before 
the  Austrians  made  a  single  step 
across  their  frontier.  In  fact,  as  we 
pointed  out  at  the  time,*  there  were 
70,000  French  troops  in  Sardinia; 
and  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany 
were  all  in  revolt  by  Sardinian  agency, 
before  ever  the  Austrian  army  cross- 
ed the  Ticino.  Surely,  on  so  grave 
and  important  a  point  as  this,  it  is 
intolerable  that  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  England  should  commit  so  gross 
an  outrage  upon  the  truth.  What 
will  some  future  historian  think  of 
our  statesmen  when  he  sees  in  our 
state-papers  so  egregious  a  mistake  1 
And  how  will  Austria  and  the  Ger- 
manic States  relish  that  a  British 
Minister  should  publish  so  entire  a 
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misrepresentation  of  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  war  ?  Lord  John 
says  that  Austria  and  Germany  can- 
not expect  the  treaties  of  1815  to  be 
maintained,  seeing  that  Austria  was 
the  first  to  break  them  by  crossing 
the  Ticino ;  whereas  the  actual  fact 
is,  that  it  was  France  which  first 
broke  the  treaties,  by  overstepping 
her  frontier  five  days  before  an  Aus- 
trian soldier  set  foot  in  Piedmont. 

So  much  for  Lord  John  and  his 
despatches.  He  made  it  his  special 
task  to  disgust  Prussia  ;  let  us  now 
see  what  he  and  Lord  Palmerston 
together  have  done  to  incense  Aus- 
tria. The  Conservative  Government 
held  that  the  war  was  "  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable,"  and  they  assumed 
the  attitude  of  an  armed  neutrality 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting 
a  stop  to  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Whig  Ministry  acted  very 
differently.  Instead  of  protesting 
against  the  violation  of  treaties 
and  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  they 
gave  the  fullest  encouragement  to 
the  Napoleonic  policy,  and  pro- 
claimed their  desire  to  see  Austria 
deprived  of  her  whole  Italian  territo- 
ries. And  now  they  are  only  angry 
at  Napoleon  for  not  having  carried 
on  the  war  so  long  as  they  wished  ! 
What  a  curious  position  is  this  ! 
Here  is  our  Government  encouraging 
another  Government  in  a  war  against 
a  State  with  which  we  profess  to  be 
at  peace,  and  angry  because  the  war 
against  that  State  was  not  carried 
far  enough !  Is  this  neutrality  ?  Is 
is  not  actual  hostility  to  Austria  ; 
and  although  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Russell  dared  not  ask  the  country  to 
draw  the  sword,  have  not  the  de- 
clarations of  those  statesmen  against 
Austria  amounted  to  an  unmistak- 
able casus  belli  ?  Well,  what  is  now 
found  to  be  the  consequence  of  such 
a  policy  ?  Just  this — that  England 
has  drawn  upon  herself  all  the  odi- 
um of  Austria  and  her'friends,  while 
France  has  got  all  the  glory  of  the  war. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  cir- 
cled his  brows  with  laurels,  has  be- 
come the  Liberator  of  Italy,  and  has 
converted  Sardinia  into  a  stanch 
ally  or  vassal  State  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has,  by  the  folly  of 
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our  Whig  Ministers,  been  able  to 
throw  all  the  odium  of  the  contest 
off  himself  upon  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  shown  that  he 
the  victor  is  a  better  friend  to  Aus- 
tria than  the  British  Government, 
represented  by  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Russell,  who,  though  sneakingly 
keeping  out  of  the  war,  pursued 
Austria  with  a  hostility  of  spirit  far 
exceeding  that  of  her  actual  foe.  The 
late  Government,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  admits,  "  used  their  utmost 
efforts,  consistent  with  peace,  to 
maintain  the  faith  of  treaties,"  and 
they  strongly  protested  against  the 
Italian  question  being  appealed  to 
the  sword.  The  present  Govern- 
ment, however,  only  protest  against 
the  war  being  stopped,  and  complain 
that  treaties  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently violated  !  Since  they  demand- 
ed that  Austria  be  driven  out  of 
Italy,  why  did  not  they  openly  de- 
clare war,  and  try  to  do  it  themselves? 
Surely  that  was  the  only  consistent 
course ;  but  they  knew  well  it  was  one 
which  they  dared  not  encounter.  It 
was  one,  too,  which  has  already  made 
our  policy  despicable,  and  our  posi- 
tion doubly  precarious.  The  French 
Emperor  has  made  the  Palmerston- 
ian  policy  a  mere  engine  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  own  triumph, 
and  for  the  diverting  upon  England 
of  that  hatred  from  Austria,  which 
in  other  circumstances  must  have 
fallen  upon  himself. 

The  French  Emperor  hardly  need- 
ed the  interviews  at  Compiegne  to 
assure  him  that  Lord  Palmerston 
would  fall  into  his  snare.  It  was 
Lord  Palmerston's  blundering  in  1848 
which  paved  the  way  for  this  French 
intervention  in  Italy;  and  it  was 
upon  his  Lordship's  preposterous  de- 
mands upon  Austria  at  that  time  that 
Napoleon  counted  for  securing  him 
as  an  ally,  and  then  leaving  him  a 
dupe,  in  the  recent  war.  "What  Pal- 
inerston,  then  at  peace  with  Austria, 
refused  to  accept  in  1848,  Napoleon, 
victorious  over  Austria,  has  accepted 
now.  The  terms  of  peace  which 
Palmerston  rejected  as  inadmissible 
when  the  Sardinians  and  Italians 
were  attacking  Austria  on  the  Min- 
cio  in  1848,  have  been  accepted  as 
sufficient  at  the  same  point  of  the 
struggle  now,  although  in  addition  to 
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her  former  foes  Austria  was  attacked 
by  the  whole  military  and  naval  forces 
of  France.  This  conduct  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1848  was  severely  de- 
nounced in  Parliament  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  now 
that  it  was  a  fatal  blunder.  Even 
the  present  Ministry  repudiate  it, 
and  Mr  Gladstone  has  been  put  up  to 
explain  it  away.  Facts  which  Lord 
Palmerston  himself  dare  not  deny, 
vanish,  it  would  seem,  into  thin  air 
before  the  potent  fancy  of  his  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  28th  of  July,  Mr  Disraeli 
thus  stated  the  charge  against  the 
Ministry : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  has,  in 
fact,  committed  the  same  mistake  which 
they  committed  in  1848.  At  that  time 
a  proposition  was  made  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government  similar  in  terms  to 
those  which  have  now  been,  through  the 
influence  of  the  French  Emperor,  ac- 
cepted. A  proposition  was  made  to 
close  the  disturbances  which  then  ex- 
isted by  the  relinquishment  of  Lombar- 
dy,  precisely  identical  with  the  terms 
which  are  now  made  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment— I  may  say  the  identical  Govern- 
ment, for  these  affairs  come  under  the 
same  two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State — the  only 
difference  of  responsibility  in  these 
Ministers  being  that  the  noble  lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  then  the  First 
Minister,  and  the  First  Minister  was 
then  the  Secretary  of  State.  Let  the 
House  observe,  then,  if  the  statements  I 
have  made  be  true,  they  have  fallen  into 
exactly  the  blunder  which  they  made  in 
1848.  Then  they  repudiated  the  propo- 
sition of  Austria,  and  said  that  Venetia 
must  be  a  part  of  the  territory  relin- 
quished by  Austria  ;  in  fact,  they  made 
that  a  sine  qud  non  of  the  settlement.  In 
the  present  instance  the  proposition, 
which  was  so  slightly  touched  on  and 
noticed  by  the  noble  lord,  was  conceived 
in  precisely  the  same  spirit.  He  would 
not  —  this  neutral  power,  this  natural 
ally  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria — would 
not  mediate,  except  on  the  severe  terms 
I  have  noticed.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  enemy  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  made  terms  to  him,  which  he 
accepted,  and  the  affair  was  settled  with- 
out our  interference,  and  without  having 
obtained  the  terms  which  we  recom- 
mended." 

Whether  in  his  Homeric  or  in  his 
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Parliamentary  dissertations,  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  a  peculiar  way  of  viewing 
things,  and  frequently  rears  his  most 
elaborate  rhetoric  upon  the  most  ab- 
surd premises.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  replied  to  Mr  Disraeli's  charge, 
by  asserting  that  the  offer  which  Lord 
Palmerston  refused  in  1848  was  "  not 
the  offer  of  Austria  at  all,  but  a  do- 
cument drawn  up  by  Baron  Hum- 
melauer,  expressing  only  his  indivi- 
dual opinion."  Eleven  years  have 
elapsed  without  so  bright  an  idea  as 
this  occurring  to  any  one,  and  it  has 
been  reserved  forGladstonian  acumen 
to  make  the  discovery.  And  what 
is  his  proof?  Baron  Hummelauer 
made  two  alternative  and  successive 
proposals  to  the  British  Government. 
The  first  of  these,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
proposed  that  Austria  should  retain 
Venetia  and  Lombardy,  but  under  a 
popular  and  entirely  separate  admin- 
istration from  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
Even  Mr  Gladstone  allows  that  this 
was  an  official  communication  made 
by  the  Baron  in  the  name  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. On  this  proposal  being 
rejected  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  in- 
sufficient, the  Baron,  after  a  day's 
delay,  produced  the  other  proposal, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  That  Lombardy  would  cease  to  be- 
long to  A  ustria,  and  would  be  free  either 
to  remain  independent,  or  to  unite  her- 
self to  any  other  Italian  state  she  herself 
might  choose.  She  would  take  upon 
herself,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  Austrian  national  debt, 
•which  would  be  transferred  definitively 
and  irrevocably  to  Lombardy.  The  Ve- 
netian state  would  remain  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Emperor ;  it  would 
have  a  separate  administration,  entirely 
national,  settled  by  the  representatives 
of  the  country  themselves,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  represented  at  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  the  monarchy  by  a  minister 
whom  it  would  maintain  there,  and  who 
would  conduct  the  relations  between  it 
and  the  Central  Government  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Venetian  Administration 
would  be  presided  over  by  an  Archduke 
Viceroy,  who  would  reside  at  Venice  as 
the  Emperor's  lieutenant." 

This  is  the  very  arrangement  that 
has  been  accepted  and  settled  at  Villa- 
franca, — with  this  great  difference  in 
favour  of  the  arrangement  proposed 
in  1848,  that  no  stipulation  was  made 
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for  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian 
grand-dukes  to  Modena  and  Tus- 
cany. It  is  universally  admitted — 
it  stands  upon  record  in  the  blue- 
book — that  Lord  Palmerston  rejected 
that  proposal ;  but,  says  Mr  GTad- 
stone,  it  was  not  an  official  proposal. 
This  plea,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does 
not  lessen  Lord  Palmerston's  want  of 
judgment  in  rejecting  the  proposal,  it 
only  seeks  to  lessen  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  the  non-adoption  of  the 
proposal.  The  proposal,  says  Mi- 
Gladstone,  "was  not  the  offer  of 
Austria,  but  only  of  Baron  Hummel- 
auer ;"  and  therefore,  he  argues,  we 
have  no  certainty  that  it  would  have 
been  acted  upon,  even  though  Lord 
Palmerston  had  not  rejected  it.  This 
argument,  so  poor  of  itself,  rests  upon 
a  premise  entirely  illusory,  and  op- 
posed to  the  facts.  "  Now  I  will 
give  the  proof,"  said  Mr  Gladstone  ; 
but  that  "  proof"  consisted  in  little 
else  than  in  asking  —  "  Does  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  suppose, 
or  will  the  House  suppose,  when 
Baron  Hummelauer  had  made  one 
proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
Government  on  the  22d  of  May,  he 
was  authorised  to  make  a  totally 
different  one  on  the  24th  1 "  What  is 
incredible  in  such  a  supposition? 
Does  Mr  Gladstone  hold  the  meeting 
of  the  Emperors  at  Villafranca  to  be 
a  myth,  because  Napoleon  proposed 
two  widely  different  projects  of  peace 
(not  in  two  days,  but)  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes?  The  French  Emperor 
came  to  that  interview  prepared  to 
propose  a  second  set  of  terms  if  his 
first  ones  were  rejected  :  and  this  is 
precisely  what  Baron  Hummelauer 
was  sent  to  London  by  his  Govern- 
ment to  do  in  1848.  So  far  from  the 
Baron's  second  proposal  being  unoffi- 
cial, it  is  the  very  one  which  the  Aus- 
trian Cabinet  through  our  ambassador 
at  Vienna  most  pressed  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  Government. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  before  Barcn 
Hummelauer  had  set  out  on  his  mis- 
sion, Lord  Ponsonby,  our  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  wrote  as  follows  to  Lord 
Palmerston  :  "  Count  Ficquelmont 
has  been  with  me,  and  has  stated 
that  the  Austrian  Government  is 
ready  to  grant  to  the  Lombards  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  their  indepen- 
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dence,  upon  conditions  which  will  be 
fully  communicated  to  your  lordship 
by  Baron  Hummelauer,  who  will 
leave  Vienna  to-morrow  for  London." 
And  he  adds,  "  There  were  two  pro- 
jects mentioned  by  Count  Ficquel- 
mont  officieusement  to  me  by  order 
of  the  Imperial  Government."  And 
that  there  may  be  no  dubiety  as  to 
the  identity  of  these  two  projects 
with  those  made  by  the  Austrian 
envoy  on  his  arrival  in  London,  we 
shall  quote  Lord  Ponsonby's  descrip- 
tion of  them : — "  The  first  is  (he  says) 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  Austrian 
rights  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  upon  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  second, 
the  total  unconditional  abandon- 
ment by  the  Austrians  of  the  Lom- 
bard territories,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  forces  in  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Verona,  &c.,  and  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  Venetian 
territories,  making  a  declaration  that 
they  would  not  take  any  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  would 
limit  themselves  strictly  to  defensive 
measures."  What  has  Mr  Gladstone 
to  say  to  this  1  Here  we  have  distinct 
proof  that,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Austrian  envoy,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  apprised  that  the  envoy  had  two 
different  projects  to  propose,  both  of 
which  were  official ;  and  he  was  ap- 
prised also  of  the  precise  nature  of 
both  of  these  projects.  If,  thus  ap- 
prised beforehand,  Lord  Palmerston 
had  rejected  the  first  project  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  second  and 
more  liberal  one,  he  would  have  done 
wisely,  for  his  own  credit  and  for  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  Italy. 
But  he  rejected  the  second  also, — 
doing  so  in  the  following  terms, 
which  show  that  he  was  quite  aware 
of  the  official  character  of  both  pro- 
posals : — "  It  appears  from  the  com- 
munications which  you  [Baron  Hum- 
melauer] have  made  to  me  that  the 
Austrian  Government  would  be  will- 
ing to  treat  for  an  arrangement  by 
which  Lombardy  should  be  set  free 
to  dispose  of  itself  as  it  might  choose ; 
but  the  Austrian  Government  wishes 
to  propose  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Venetian  provinces  will  still  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  modified  connection 
with  the  Imperial  crown.  Such  an 
arrangement  might  in  many  respects 
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be  advantageous,  not  only  to  Austria, 
but  even  to  the  Venetian  province 
itself.  But  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment fear  that,  however  reasonable 
such  a  proposal  may  be  in  itself, 
things  have  now  gone  too  far  to  allow 
of  there  being  any  probability  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Venetians.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  therefore,  would 
be  unwilling  to  enter  upon  a  negotia- 
tion which,  in  their  opinion,  offered 
no  prospect  of  success."  This  was 
on  the  3d  of  June.  On  the  9th  the 
Austrian  Government  still  pressed 
the  subject ;  for  a  despatch  of  Lord 
Ponsonby's,  dated  on  the  night  of  the 
9th,  contains  the  following  remark- 
able proof  of  the  desire  of  Austria  to 
make  peace  on  any  terms  that  were 
not  absolutely  preposterous  : — 

"  At  a  late  hour  this  afternoon  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  conversation  with  his 
Imperial  Highness  Archduke  John,  and 
I  have  only  time  to  repeat  to  your  lord- 
ship very  briefly  the  main  points.  After 
having  passed  in  review  the  existing 
state  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Empire, 
the  question  of  Lombardy  was  deter- 
mined by  the  declaration  of  his  Imperial 
Highness  that  peace  is  to  be  made  ;  and 
his  reply  to  my  inquiries  as  to  its  terms, 
'that  they  were  not  to  be  considered.' 
His  Imperial  Highness  said  that  the 
Lombards  might  have  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  their  own  fate ;  they  might  take 
Charles  Albert  for  their  king,  or  any 
other  person,  or  do  what  they  liked  as 
to  their  Government.  I  referred  to  a 
well-known  phrase,  and  said,  '  Your  Im- 
perial Highness,  then,  will  accept  peace 
quand  meme?'  to  which  he  replied,  'Yes, 
so  far  as  Lombardy  is  concerned  ;  but 
we  must  keep  Verona  and  the  line  of  the 
Adige ;  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect Trieste,  which  is  a  key  to  our  Illy- 
rian  provinces.' 

"  I  presume  (adds  Lord  Ponsonby  to 
Lord  Palmerston)  that  what  I  have  stated 
may  afford  grounds  for  preliminary  steps, 
if  it  should  be  your  lordship's  wish  to  for- 
ward a  pacification.  I  am  unwilling  to 
obtrude  my  opinion  at  any  time  upon  any 
subject,  but  /  will  say  that  I  think  the 
Archduke  is  right,  both  in  leaving  the 
Lombards  free  to  take  their  own  mea- 
sures, and  in  the  desire  to  retain  the  ter- 
ritories within  the  line  of  the  Adigc ;  for 
I  believe  that  a  cession  of  those  would 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  in  that 
part  of  Italy  where  it  is  so  desirable  to 
establish  peace  on  some  solid  basis. 
2B 
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The  Lombards,  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians  from  all  interference,  will  be 
at  liberty  to  complete  the  union  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  with  the 
Milanese.  All  pretence  for  jealousy  of 
Austrian  aggression  will  cease,  because 
Austria  will  have  no  interest  to  cause  it ; 
and  there  will  not  be,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  any  strong  feeling  in  the  Vene- 
tian kingdom  against  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement." 

Lord  Ponsonby,  with  better  judg- 
ment than  his  chief,  thought  that 
the  terms  offered  by  Austria  ought 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  British 
Government,  and  he  considered  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  Italians  to  accept  of  them.  Again 
and  again  he  returns  to  the  subject ; 
and  the  Austrian  Government  goes 
all  lengths  to  testify  its  readiness 
to  treat  upon  these  terms.  On  the 
12th  June  Lord  Ponsonby  writes  to 
Lord  Palmerston  :  "  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  report  to  your  lordship  the  sub- 
stance of  my  conversation  with  Baron 
Wessenberg  this  day.  The  Baron 
told  me  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment ...  is  ready  to  agree  to  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  Milan- 
ese, and  to  treat  with  them  for  ami- 
cable arrangements  between  the  two 
countries  ;  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  pacific  disposition  and  intention, 
that  this  evening  full  powers  should 
be  sent  to  Marshal  Radetsky  to  make 
an  armistice  with  the  Lombards.  .  . . 
Baron  Wessenberg  assured  me  in  the 
most  positive  terms  that  if  the  Vene- 
tian province  should  remain  con- 
nected with  Austria,  the  Imperial 
Government  would  admit  of  the 
establishment  there  of  a  constitution 
upon  the  most  liberal  basis  :  '  ex- 
tremely liberal '  were  the  words  he 
used,  and  he  repeated  them."  But 
all  would  not  do.  Lord  Palmerston 
did  not  wish  to  forward  a  pacifica- 
tion. And  on  the  20th  June  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Ponsonby  reaffirming  his 
former  rejection  of  Austria's  pro- 
posals for  peace : — 

"  I  have  now  to  say  to  your  excellency 
that  .  .  .  things  seem  now  to  have  gone 
too  far  to  admit  of  the  practicability  of 
such  a  plan.  Hitherto  [he  admits]  the 
military  forces  of  the  contending  parties 
have  been  nearly  balanced,  and,  though 
the  general  resxilt  of  the  war  has  been  in 
favour  of  the  Italians,  there  has  been  no 
great  advantage  gained  by  them  in  any 
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battle.  But  the  Austrians  are  acting  at 
a  distance  from  their  resources,  and  in  a 
country  the  population  of  which  is  uni- 
versally hostile  to  them.  The  Italians 
are  at  home,  and  are  backed  and  aided 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ; 
large  levies  are  forming  in  Lombardy, 
which  will  soon  be  ready  to  take  the 
field  in  conjunction  with  the  troops 
already  under  the  command  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia ;  and  time  is  in  favour  of  the 
Italians  and  against  the  Austrians.  .  .  . 
If  the  war  continues,  the  probable  result 
will  be  that  the  Austrians  will  be  driven 
entirely  out  of  Italy,  and  that  they  will 
obtain  no  compensation  of  any  kind  for 
their  loss  of  territory." 

To  conclude  the  story.  Four  weeks 
afterwards  (17th  July),  as  the  Aus- 
trian Government  still  clung  to  the 
hope  that  their  most  reasonable  and 
liberal  offers  would  induce  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  come  forward  as  a 
mediator,  Lord  Palmerston  cut  short 
their  importunities  by  again  refusing 
to  mediate ;  and  by  declaring  "  that 
the  fortune  of  war  must,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  determine  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  question  between 
Austria  and  the  Italians  is  to  be 
settled." 

What  are  we  to  think  of  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  one  who  is  now 
Prime  Minister  of  our  country  1 
What  are  we  to  think  of  his  judg- 
ment who  refused  these  offers  of 
Austria  at  a  time  when,  as  he  him- 
self admits,  the  opposite  forces  were 
"nearly  balanced,"  and  the  Italians 
had  gained  "  no  great  advantage  in 
any  battle?"  And  what  are  we  to 
think  of  his  discernment,  when  he 
confidently  expected  the  Austrians  to 
be  driven  over  the  Alps  ;  whereas  in 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  Radetsky, 
compelled  by  Palmerston  to  draw  the 
sword,  was  driving  the  Italians  before 
him  like  chaff,  dictated  peace  at  Turin, 
and  could  have  marched  with  ease  all 
over  the  peninsula  ?  Had  Palmerston 
acted  with  ordinary  sense,  and  as 
Lord  Ponsonby  advised  him  to  do  in 
1848,  the  Italians  for  eleven  years 
would  have  been  enjoying  all  and 
more  than  all  that  they  have  now 
obtained  by  means  of  this  new  war 
and  French  intervention, — Napoleon 
would  not  have  got  this  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  his 
subtle  policy, — and  England  would 
not  have  found  herself  in  the  pre- 
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dicament  of  having  alienated  her 
natural  allies,  the  Germanic  Powers, 
and  of  having  been  made  first  the 
dupe  and  latterly  the  discarded  tool 
of  the  French  Emperor.  In  1848 
England  might  have  obtained  for  the 
Italians  all  that  France  has  done 
now,  and  would  have  been  thanked 
by  Austria  for  her  intervention ; 
whereas  by  their  conduct  then  and 
now,  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell 
have  at  once  transferred  the  friend- 
ship of  Austria  from  us  to  Napoleon, 
and  have  also  allowed  France  to  be- 
come the  champion  of  nationality, 
and  master  of  the  position  in  Italy. 

The  short  and  sharp  crisis  which 
has  passed  over  Europe  has  not  left 
England  as  it  found  her.  Its  first 
effect  was  to  reveal  a  portentous 
scheme  of  co-operation — in  fact,  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance — be- 
tween France  and  Russia  ;  its  second 
effect  has  been  to  break  up  the  Anglo- 
Germanic  alliance  by  which  alone 
these  two  colossal  Powers  can  be  held 
in  check  ;  and  the  third  has  been  to 
make  Austria,  in  disgust  at  the  deser- 
tion of  her  natural  allies,  join  herself 
to  France  and  Russia  with  the  view 
to  a  project  for  remodelling  Europe 
in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to 
these  three  great  Powers.  In  con- 
sequence, England  is  now  isolated. 
Prussia  is  the  only  Power  which 
still  has  a  leaning  towards  us,  and  her 
Lord  John  Russell  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  disgust.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  intention,  as  it  is 
the  interest,  of  the  French  Emperor 
to  give  to  Europe  a  short  peace. 
Possibly  circumstances  may  impel 
him  to  war  again  sooner  than  he  me- 
ditates ;  but  in  any  case  it  behoves 
this  country  to  look  well  after  its 
naval  and  military  defences.  Lord 
Lyndhurst — the  venerable  statesman 
upon  whom  more  than  any  other  has 
descended  the  senatorial  influence  of 
the  "  old  Duke" — has  warned  the 
country  of  its  danger,  and  called  upon 
Parliament  and  public  to  do  their 
duty,  if  they  would  not  see  a  calamity 
overtake  this  country  such  as  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. In  the  Lower  House  Mr  Hors- 
rnan's  motion  was  a  well-timed  prac- 
tical application  of  the  views  so  elo- 
quently enforced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Seeing  that  the  safety  of  our  great 
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arsenals  and  dockyards  is  indispens- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  our  inde- 
Eendence,  and  that  by  universal  ac- 
nowledgment  these  ports  and  ar- 
senals are  not  properly  defended, 
and,  according  to  the  present  system 
of  procedure,  would  not  be  so  for 
twenty  years  (!),  Mr  Horsman  moved 
that  the  sum  required  should  be 
raised  by  the  Government  at  once, 
so  that  the  necessary  works  of  de- 
fence be  completed  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time.  The  Govern- 
ment, probably  out  of  deference  to 
the  financial  ideas  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
excused  themselves  from  following 
the  course  suggested  in  the  motion. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  great  though  unavoid- 
able disadvantage  of  the  frequent 
changes  of  Ministry  in  this  country, 
that  each  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer looks  only  to  his  single  year's 
Budget,  and  seeks  his  own  fame 
to  the  detriment  of  imperial  inte- 
rests by  endeavouring  to  postpone 
any  extraordinary  expenditure,  how- 
ever much  needed,  in  order  that  it 
may  fall  upon  his  successor  in  office. 
We  think  it  most  important  that  some 
such  course  as  that  suggested  by  Mr 
Horsman  should  be  adopted  by  the 
British  Government.  Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton  observed : — 

"  A  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  such  precautions  is  afforded 
by  the  harbour  of  Portland,  which,  al- 
though it  is  constantly  resorted  to  by 
our  fleets,  is  absolutely  without  defences, 
and,  according  to  the  Secretary  for  War, 
it  will  take  twenty  years  to  complete  the 
defences.  I  regret  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  not  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  mo- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  wise  to 
spend  money  in  driblets,  which  would 
extend  over  twenty  years.  If  the 
money  must  be  spent,  the  sooner  the 
better.  As  regards  the  strengthening  of 
the  navy,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
anxious  hope  that  the  Government 
will  not  be  contented  with  resting 
where  they  are.  Notwithstanding  his 
figures,  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale 
is  much  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that 
the  navy  of  England  is  now  what  it  ought 
to  be." 

Lord  C.  Paget — who  promises  to 
be  an  active  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
if  his  colleagues  will  let  him — thus 
described  the  relative  position  of 
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the  British,    French,   and   Russian 
navies  : — 

"  The  last  information  which  we  have 
from  Brest  shows  that,  although  the 
French  have  such  a  large  force  at  sea, 
they  have  no  less  than  3000  sailors  in 
their  barracks  at  Brest,  perfectly  ready 
for  war  if  they  should  be  wanted.  The 
real  state  of  the  French  navy,  if  war 
should  unfortunately  arise,  is  twenty 
line-of-battle  ships  in  commission  and 
twelve  in  reserve,  which  latter  might 
put  to  sea  in  a  very  few  days.  Therefore 
the  French  have  thirty-two  line-of-battle 
ships.  Turning  to  England,  it  appears 
that  so  far  from  her  having  whab  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr  Cobden)  called  her  fair  pro- 
portion— that  is  to  say,  one-third  more 
ships  than  any  other  country — her  pro- 
portion is  certainly  not  more  than  that 
of  France.  We  have  twenty-six  sail  of 
the  line  in  commission  and  nine  block- 
ships,  which,  though  not  strictly  speak- 
ing line-of-battle  ships,  are,  I  admit, 
capable  of  doing  good  service.  Uniting' 
those  two  together,  the  two  countries 
are  pretty  nearly  equal.  With  respect 
to  frigates,  however,  I  will  not  deceive 
the  House.  The  French  are  stronger 
than  the  English  in  that  respect.  I 
do  not  wish  to  create  any  alarm,  but  I 
wish  the  House  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  But,  in  addition  to  the  French, 
there  is  another  nation  or  two  making 
great  progress  in  preparations  for  naval 
war.  Russia  has  eight  screw  line-of-bat- 
tle ships,  six  screw  frigates,  four  paddle 
frigates,  nine  corvettes,  one  transport, 
seventy-five  gun-boats,  and  eighteen 
small  steamers.  That  is  a  large  force, 
and  one  which  we  must  not  forget  is  in 
existence." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
steam-fleet  of  Russia,  at  least  so  far 
as  regards  screw  vessels,  has  been 
wholly  created  within  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  impossible  for  this  coun- 
try to  behold  with  indifference  the 
great,  continuous,  and  systematic 
efforts  which  both  France  and  Russia 
are  making  to  augment  their  power 
at  sea.  It  was  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  French  navy  which  forced  us 
to  do  likewise.  These  Powers  must 
have  an  object  in  their  present  extra- 
ordinary efforts  :  And  what  can  that 
object  be,  but  to  attain  a  maritime 
supremacy,  and  thereby  compel  Eng- 
land to  neutrality  while  they  proceed 
with  their  contemplated  revision  of 
the  map  of  Europe  ?  It  is  very  well 
for  Mr  Cobden  to  say  that  we  ought 
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not  to  build  more  ships  because  im- 
provements are  going  on,  and  changes 
are  likely  to  take  place  in  the  art  of 
naval  warfare ;  aad  it  is  very  well 
for  the  Ministry  to  excuse  themselves 
from  proceeding  rapidly  with  the 
fortification  of  our  ports  and  arsenals 
on  the  plea  that  the  science  of  forti- 
fication has  not  yet  reached  perfec- 
tion. These  are  pleas  which  do  not 
surprise  us  from  the  mouth  of  Mr 
Cobden,  and  which  perhaps  are  not 
inappropriate  to  a  Cabinet  whose 
finance  is  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  who  starved  the  Russian 
War.  But  we  need  hardly  say,  such 
an  argument  is  entirely  out  of  place, 
as  long  as  our  defences  are  so 
far  below  what  they  ought  to  be. 
As  soon  as  we  have  made  ourselves 
safe,  let  not  a  single  ship  more  be 
built,  nor  a  single  sovereign  more  be 
expended  on  fortifications,  until  we 
are  sure  that  we  are  working  upon 
the  best  possible  plans.  But  at  pre- 
sent we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
more  light  than  we  have.  We  know 
as  much  as  our  French  and  Russian 
rivals  do, — and  that  will  suffice.  It 
is  true  that  powerful  corvettes,  cur- 
rying but  one  tier  of  heavy  guns, 
may  by-and-by  supplant  the  present 
three-decked  line-of-battle  ships, — 
and  the  sooner  we  see  about  this  the 
better  ;  and  it  is  true  also  that  new 
engines  of  war  may  necessitate  new 
methods  of  fortification.  But  whilst 
we  inquire,  we  must  work.  We  can- 
not afford  to  wait  idly  upon  theories 
and  speculations  when  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  is  at  stake.  Very 
likely  we  shall  ere  long  see  electricity 
taking  the  place  of  gunpowder  on 
the  battle-field,  and  new  projectiles 
supplanting  the  rifled  cannon  ;  but 
surely  gunpowder  and  Armstrong's 
guns  will  do  in  the  mean  time.  We 
must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have 
— and  that  promptly.  For  the  aspect 
of  the  times  is  threatening ;  and  it 
will  never  do  to  see  our  docks  and 
arsenals  fall,  for  want  of  defences, 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and 
undergo  the  destruction  which  only 
three  years  ago  we  dealt  out  to 
Sebastopol. 

Mr  Cobden,  in  his  speech  on  Mr 
Horsman's  motion,  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  vote  a  hundred  millions  if 
he  saw  any  Power  preparing  to  attack 
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this  country.  We  doubt  not  Mr 
Cobden  was  in  earnest  when  he  made 
that  profession.  Even  Mr  Bright,  we 
believe,  with  all  his  millennial  ideas 
about  peace,  would  be  ready  to 
shoulder  a  musket  if  the  French  were 
besieging  his  flannel-mills.  The  pa- 
triotism of  these  gentlemen  is,  we 
daresay,  sound  enough,  if  one  could 
only  get  at  it.  But  unfortunately  it 
lies  stowed  away  behind  blinding 
prejudices  and  bales  of  crotchets,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  use. 
We  all  see  things  in  the  light  of  our 
dominant  ideas.  And  a  mental  tele- 
scope that  is  very  good  for  showing 
some  things,  may  be  very  bad  for 
showing  others.  If  one  is  wrapt  up 
in  dreams  of  millennial  peace,  and  in 
theories  which  maintain  that  the  na- 
tions have  grown  too  wise  to  go  to  war 
any  more,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  such 
a  one  to  see  facts,  however  patent, 
which  run  counter  to  his  ideas.  The 
Philistines  will  be  upon  him  before 
he  will  believe  that  they  have  laid 
aside  their  ploughs  and  their  pruning- 
hooks.  He  has  no  ear  for  the  distant 
rumble  of  muffled  cannon,  nor  for  the 
sound  of  the  enemy  working  under- 
ground ;  and  the  chance  is  that  the 
masked  batteries  will  open,  or  the 
mine  will  explode,  before  it  occurs  to 
him  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  danger. 
The  talked-of  disarmament  on  the 
part  of  France  is  a  thing  especially 
calculated  to  attract  the  thoughts 
of  such  men.  It  is  a  disarmament — 
it  is  a  step  which  professes  to  be  a 
carrying-out  of  their  principles ;  and 
they  will  not  be  unduly  anxious  to 
inquire  into  its  real  object  or  extent. 
Passing  by  for  the  moment  the  object 
of  this  disarmament,  let  us  see  its 
extent.  And  first  of  all  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  France  and 
England  are  in  very  different  posi- 
tions at  present  as  regards  warlike 
establishments.  France  has  just 
emerged  from  an  aggressive  war,  and 
her  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments are  on  a  war-footing.  It  is 
otherwise  with  England.  So  far  from 
being  able  to  engage  in  an  aggressive 
war,  England  is  not  at  present  strong 
enough  even  for  a  war  of  defence. 
Hence  there  is  quite  margin  enough 
for  a  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
France.  Indeed,  as  his  forces  are  at 
present  on  a  war-footing,  it  would  be 
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equivalent  to  a  declaration  by  the 
Emperor  of  his  intention  to  continue 
a  military  policy,  if  he  did  not  issue 
orders  for  a  disarmament  of  some 
kind.  In  the  next  place,  let  it  be 
noted  that  a  French  disarmament  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  dis- 
armament with  us.  When  England 
disbands  her  soldiers  and  sailors,  they 
are  lost  to  her.  She  has  no  ma- 
chinery for  recalling  them  to  her  flag. 
If  she  obtains  their  services  again,  it 
is  in  the  same  way  as  she  would  ob- 
tain the  services  of  ordinary  recruits. 
And  when  we  lay  by  our  ships,  we 
partially  dismantle  them.  It  is  very 
different  in  France.  There,  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  sailors  are  liable 
to  be  recalled  to  their  standards  at  a 
week's  notice ;  and  the  ships,  when 
taken  out  of  commission,  are  carefully 
repaired,  and  are  "  laid  in  ordinary 
all  standing."  The  crew  is  disbanded 
— that  is  all :  and  the  crew  can  be 
had  again  on  a  few  days'  notice. 
French  soldiers  are  discharged  upon 
a  renewable  furlough — they  cannot 
marry,  nor  leave  the  military  district 
to  which  they  belong,  without  per- 
mission, and  they  are  inspected  by  a 
General  of  Division  once  a -month. 
In  the  naval  service  it  is  the  same  : 
the  sailors  who  are  dismissed  to  their 
smacks  and  fishing-boats  are  always 
within  hail  of  some  commissary  of 
the  maritime  conscription.  As  re- 
gards the  present  case,  the  Gazette  de 
France  states  that  the  "  peace  foot- 
ing" of  France  must  be  understood 
to  comprise  the  ability  to  have  560, 000 
under  arms  at  a  month's  notice ;  and 
that,  with  a  view  to  an  extension  of 
France's  colonial  possessions,  there 
must  be  a  constant  progress  in  the 
development  of  her  fleet,  which,  says 
the  Gazette,  is  already  "the  finest 
naval  force  in  the  world."  And  as 
respects  the  practical  application  of 
this  "  disarmament,"  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Morning  Herald 
says  : — "  A  portion  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors — of  the  men  who  fight 
the  battles  and  man  the  ships — are 
sent  home  on  furlough,  nothing  more. 
And  those  who  build  and  rig  the  ships, 
cast  the  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
raise  earthworks  along  the  coast,  it 
is  not  contemplated  to  diminish  ;  in 
fact,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  their 
number  has  received  an  increase. 
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Extra  numbers  of  mechanics  and 
riggers  have  been  engaged  at  Roche- 
fort  and  Brest.  At  Cherbourg  and 
Brest  coals  and  ammunition  are  being 
stored  to  an  extent  that  denotes  a 
wish  to  be  prepared  against  any 
emergency ;  and  at  the  former  place 
(Cherbourg)  the  forts  are  being  armed 
with  rifled  guns.  The  greatest  acti- 
vity prevails  in  the  arsenals,  where  a 
large  supply  of  these  rifled  cannon  has 
been  and  is  being  prepared  ;  and  the 
ships  which  are  to  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission, in  consequence  of  the  (eo- 
called)  reduction  of  the  navy  to  a 
peace-footing,  are  forthwith  to  un- 
ship their  old  guns  and  to  take  on 
board  the  formidable  canons  rayes, 
and  the  old  spherical  shot  and  shell 
are  to  be  recast,  as  the  new  ordnance 
only  fires  conical  shot."*  Admiral 
Fourichon's  squadron  at  Brest,  and 
four  frigates  and  some  smaller  vessels 
at  Toulon,  constitute  the  portion  of 
the  fleet  which  is  to  be  withdrawn 
from  commission  in  order  that  the 
ships  may  be  fitted  with  the  formid- 
able new  artillery.  In  plain  English, 
to  this,  and  to  nothing  more,  does 
the  so-called  naval  disarmament  of 
France  amount.  Both  by  land  and 
sea,  this  "disarmament"  is  a  wise 
step  on  the  part  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, whatever  may  be  his  plans  for 
the  future.  By  it  he  saves  the  wages 
of  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  whom  notwithstanding 
he  can  recall  in  a  week's  time  to  their 
flag ;  and  as  it  is  only  old  hands, 
trained  men  who  need  no  further 
drill,  that  are  being  thus  dismissed 
on  furlough  (no  one  being  disbanded 
who  has  not  served  five  years),  the 
army  and  the  crews  of  the  fleet 
are  in  noways  impaired  in  their  effi- 
ciency. Moreover,  the  ships  which  are 
thus  temporarily  deprived  of  their 
crews  are,when"in  ordinary,"to  befit- 
ted up  with  the  new  artillery, — so  that 
nothing  is  lost  by  their  present  with- 
drawal from  commission.  As  regards 
the  arsenals,  foundries,  fortifications, 
and  ship-building,  the  work  goes  on 
brisker  than  ever.  In  short,  the  only 
reduction  which  Napoleon  is  mak- 
ing on  the  war-footing  of  France  is 
one  which,  without  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  crews  and  regiments,  will 
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save  some  money ;  which  money  is 
being  expended  in  increasing  the 
fortifications  and  productions  of  war, 
in  building  more  ships,  and  in  fitting 
up  as  many  as  possible  with  the  new 
rifled  artillery. 

Such,  and  no  more,  is  Napoleon's 
disarmament.  Itisawiseand  prudent 
step,  we  repeat,  even  though  he  meant 
to  resume  warfare  before  another 
year  has  passed.  This  must  strike 
every  one  who  inquires  and  considers 
the  matter.  But  what  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous is  the  political  bearing  of  the 
"  disarmament,"  especially  as  regards 
the  future.  The  masses  are  ever  im- 
pervious to  ideas  unless  such  as  are 
expressed  by  substantial  facts.  The 
disbanding  of  soldiers  and  seamen, 
and  the  laying-by  of  some  ships  of 
war,  constitutes  an  obvious  fact 
which  all  classes  will  note,  and  which 
will  be  appealed  to  as  a  patent 
proof  'of  the  Emperor's  desire  and 
intention  to  return  to  a  regime  of 
peace.  By  this  Napoleon  seeks  to 
attain  a  double  purpose.  In  the 
first  place,  sagacious  and  provident 
of  the  resources  of  France,  ne  desires 
to  reassure  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial classes,  and  to  engage  them 
in  turning  the  present  period  of  peace 
to  full  account,  so  that  when  war  re- 
curs the  resources  of  France  may  be 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  His 
second  object  is  to  lull  England  back 
into  her  old  sense  of  security,  and 
induce  us  to  pause  in  those  military 
and  naval  preparations  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  safety  of  this  country. 
It  would  be  a  great  point  if  he  could 
make  us  come  to  believe  that  our 
present  apprehensions  are  a  mere 
baseless  panic,  and  so  produce  a  re- 
action of  public  sentiment,  of  which 
he  knows  the  leaders  of  the  Peace 
party  are  ready  to  take  full  advant- 
age. But  if  he  can  but  keep  us  as  we 
are,  it  will  serve  his  purpose.  Even 
Mr  Cobden  allows  that  Great  Britain 
ought  to  have  a  third  more  ships  than 
any  other  power;  whereas  at  present 
our  fleet  is  not  more  than  equal  to 
that  of  France.  If,  then,  "  reassur- 
ing" notes  and  manifestoes  in  the 
Moniteur  should  persuade  us  to  re- 
main as  we  are,  a  union  of  the  French 
and  Russian  fleets  could  at  any  time 
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compel  us  to  neutrality,  wholly  ex- 
cluding our  intervention  from  Eu- 
rope ;  or,  in  the  event  of  war,  could 
molest  our  shores  and  cut  off  our 
commerce.  Instead  of  this  being  only 
a  problematical  danger,  it  is  one  which 
this  country  has  felt  already.  For  all 
our  dignified  talk  about  neutrality 
and  non-intervention  during  the  late 
war,  the  simple  fact  is,  that  we  dared 
not  interfere.  Our  Government  knew 
that  if  we  had  interfered  on  behalf  of 
peace,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
treaties,  we  should  have  brought 
down  upon  ourselves  the  French  and 
Russian  fleets :  and  our  navy  was 
quite  unprepared  for  such  a  contest. 
Had  the  naval  power  of  England 
been  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  Our  Gov- 
ernment would  not  only  have  said, 
as  they  did  say,  "  the  war  is  unne- 
cessary and  unjustifiable,"  but  they 
would  have  said  also — We  are  quite 
against  the  settlement  of  such  a  ques- 
tion by  force  of  arms,  and  we  shall 
lend  the  whole  weight  of  our  material 
power  against  whichever  government 
throys  obstacles  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining peace.  Prussia  and  Germany 
would  at  once  have  joined  us,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  war.  But 
Napoleon,  who  knows  the  state  of 
our  fleet  as  well  as  we  do,  knew  that 
we  were  not  sufficiently  strong  at  sea 
to  be  able  so  to  act.  And  so,  while 
Central  Europe  was  concussed  by 
Prince  Gortschakoffs  open  threat  that 
Russia  would  attack  Germany  if  Ger- 
many attacked  France,  England  was 
equally  reduced  to  inaction  by  the 
known  existence  of  a  secret  treaty 
between  France  and  Russia — a  "  writ- 
ten agreement,"  of  which  our  states- 
men probably  know  more  than  they 
care  to  tell.  In  assuming  an  armed 
neutrality  the  British  Government 
did  all  that  it  was  in  its  power  to 
do.  We  repeat  it— however  Ministers 
might  (and  very  wisely)  put  a  good 
face  upon  the  matter,  and  however 
the  public  at  large  might  pride  it- 
self upon  our  neutrality,  we  really 
had  no  choice.  Neutrality  may  have 
been  a  virtue, — assuredly  it  was  a 
necessity. 

Now,  the  time  is  evidently  ap- 
proaching when  Russia  and  France 
will  be  very  happy  if  they  can  play 
that  game  over  again  with  equal  suc- 
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cess.  The  next  chapter  of  the  Napo- 
leonic policy  will  open  in  Turkey. 
Long  before  the  Italian  war  began, 
we  not  only  pointed  out  that  it  was 
coming,  but,  while  showing  before- 
hand the  objects  which  Napoleon 
sought  to  accomplish  by  the  war,  we 
stated  that  one  of  these  was,  to  secure 
the  future  co-operation  of  Austria,  by 
holding  out  to  her  the  prospect  of 
compensating  her  losses  in  Italy  by 
gains  in  Turkey.  When  this  new 
chapter  of  Napoleonism  opens — and 
it  will  not  be  long  delayed — France 
will  then  do  for  Russia  what  Russia, 
during  the  late  war,  has  done  for  her. 
France,  if  things  go  smoothly,  will 
take  no  direct  part  in  the  war.  Her 
task  will  simply  be  to  prevent  Eng- 
land from  interfering.  And  Russia, 
by  pushing  forward  a  corps  towards 
Herat,  will  be  ready  (in  the  event  of 
our  contumacity)  to  occasion  fresh 
uneasiness  in  our  Indian  empire,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  our  drawing  any 
material  reinforcements  from  that 
quarter.  In  these  circumstances,  what 
is  the  choice  presented  to  us  ?  We 
may,  if  we  choose,  continue  the  sys- 
tem of  passive  neutrality,  we  may 
see  a  Russian  army  at  Constantinople, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  yet  see,  a  French 
army  in  Italy  ;  and  we  may  still  hug 
ourselves  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
astonishing  the  world  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  all  the  utilitarian  virtues. 
But  that  will  soon  have  had  its  day. 
France  and  Russia  are  both  bent 
upon  becoming  great  naval  powers 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  although 
Napoleon  III.  well  knows  the  useful- 
ness of  moderation,  and  ever  offers  a 
salve  where  he  demands  a  sacrifice, 
he  certainly  has  it  in  view  to  strip  us 
of  vantage-ground  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  we  will  never  consent 
to  abandon  of  our  free  will. 

We  are  not  painting  a  distant  fu- 
ture, but  one  at  hand.  The  present 
peace  will  not  last  long.  And  in  the 
mean  time  the  French  Emperor  will 
do  his  best  to  "  reassure  Europe, 
and  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  old 
character  as  a  friend  of  peace.  He 
wishes  peace  for  the  present ;  and  he 
still  more  wishes  to  be  thought  to 
wish  it.  He  occasioned  the  last  war, 
but  it  is  Russia  that  will  occasion  the 
next  one.  Therefore  Napoleon  may 
continue  most  fervent  in  Ms  pacific 
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professions  to  the  last,  seeing  that 
all  the  blame  will  fall  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  northern  Colossus, 
whom  he  will  nevertheless  side  with 
in  due  time.  We  shall  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  Napoleon's 
present  disarmament,  if  we  do  not 
view  it  in  relation  to  these  schemes 
for  the  future.  Napoleon  not  only 
wishes  peace  for  the  hour,  but  he  has 
no  intention  to  take  any  direct  part 
in  the  next  (i.  e.  Turkish)  war.  All 
that  he  will  have  to  do  then,  is  to 
keep  England  from  interfering.  Pos- 
sibly the  Grand-Duke  Constantine  of 
Russia — who  has  visited  in  succes- 
sion the  French  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Greece,  and  the  Sultan,  and  who 
is  now  on  a  visit  to  our  own  country 
— may  at  this  moment  be  unfolding,in 
confidence  to  our  Government,  some 
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scheme  by  which  England  may  be 
propitiated  into  approval  of,  or  at 
least  passive  acquiescence  in,  the  ap- 
proaching inroad  upon  Turkey.  But 
if  we  refuse  to  be  so  propitiated,  to 
the  navies  of  France  and  Russia  it  is 
already  relegated  to  tame  our  pride, 
and  chain  usup  in  our  island  home.  No 
Englishman  can  desire  to  see  such  a 
scheme  crowned  with  success.  What- 
ever form  the  European  question 
take,  let  us  be  prepared  to  bear  our 
part  in  it  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
dignity  of  a  great  country.  If  we 
choose  neutrality,  let  the  choice  be 
voluntary,  and  not  of  compulsion.  If 
we  have  to  choose  war,  let  us  be  ready 
to  face  its  dangers,  and  strong  enough 
to  triumph  over  them.  The  present 
is  ours,— if  we  neglect  it,  the  future 
will  be  Napoleon's. 
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AFTER  my  return  from  Kasenge",  we 
had  no  other  resource  left  us  but  to 
proceed  with  the  investigation  of  the 
Lake  in  common  canoes ;  for  we  could 
not  wait  any  longer,  as  our  supplies 
were  fast  on  the  wane.  I  was  sorry  for 
it,  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering 
so  severely,  that  anybody  seeing  him 
attempt  to  go  would  have  despaired 
of  his  ever  returning.  Yet  he  could 
not  endure  being  left  behind.  Travel- 
ling in  canoes,  as  I  could  now  testify 
from  my  late  experiences,  is,  without 
joke,  a  very  trying  business  to  a  sick 
man,  even  in  the  best  weather ;  and 
here  we  were  still  in  the  height  of  the 
monsoon,  a  season  of  rain  just  as 
severe  as  the  great  Indian  Barsar. 
Negotiations  for  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  our  object  (of  proceeding 
to  the  north  of  the  lake,  survey- 
ing it,  and  ascertaining  whether 
Shaykh  Hamed's  story  about  a  large 
river  running  out  of  it  was  based 
upon  a  true  foundation)  were  then 
commenced  upon,  and  Kannina  was 
applied  to.  He  likewise,  it  appeared, 
had  a  plan  in  view  of  carrying  on 
some  ivory  transactions  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Uvira,  governing  a  district  at 


the  northern  end  and  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  agreed  to  take  us 
there,  and  also  show  us  the  river  in 
question.  It  was  settled  that  we 
should  go  in  two  canoes  ;  Captain 
Burton,  with  Kannina,  in  a  very 
large  one,  paddled  by  forty  men, 
at  once,  and  I  in  another  consider- 
ably smaller — our  party  to  pay  all 
expenses ;  and,  in  fact,  to  do  Kan- 
nina's  business  in  consideration  of  his 
protection.  This  we  did  do,  and  no 
more;  for,  after  arriving  at  Uvira, 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  us 
to  the  river  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  al- 
though the  remaining  distance  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  about  six 
hours'  paddling.  His  reason,  which 
he  must  have  known  before,  was, 
that  the  savages  resident  there,  the 
Warundi  tribe,  were  inimical  to  his 
people,  the  Wajijis.  This  was  a  sore 
disappointment,  though  not  so  great 
as  it  would  have  been,  had  we  not 
ascertained  by  other  means  that 
Shaykh  Hamed's  story  was  a  mere 
fabrication ;  and  that  a  large  river, 
called  Rusizi,  did  run  not  out  of 
but  into  the  lake.  The  Sultan's 
son.  who  visited  us  immediately 
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on  our  arrival  at  Uvira,  told  us  that 
the  river  drained  the  high  mountains 
encircling  our  immediate  north,  and 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  lake. 
I  should  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
this  counter-statement  alone  (know- 
ing, as  everybody  must  who  travels 
amongst  unenlightened  men,  that  they 
have  a  proverbial  habit  of  describing 
a  river's  flow  to  be  the  opposite  of 
what  it  is),  had  I  not  ascended  some 
neighbouring  heights,  and  observed 
the  mountains  increasing  in  size  as 
they  extended  away  to  the  north- 
ward, and  effectually  closing  in  this 
low  lake,  which  is  not  quite  half  the 
altitude  of  the  surface-level  of  the 
general  interior  plateau,  and  cannot 
therefore,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  an  overflow  of  water.  Al- 
though wrong  in  this  respect,  the 
Shaykh  was  right  about  the  dis- 
tance the  lake's  northern  end  lay 
from  Ujiji ;  for,  properly  divided, 
it  takes  eight  days,  the  time  he  spe- 
cified, exactly.  Had  he  not  answered 
my  question  about  perceiving  the 
draw  of  the  water  near  the  river's 
escape,  I  should  have  imagined 
that  he  told  his  story  in  reverse 
order,  from  sheer  ignorance  and  ina- 
bility to  explain  his  knowledge  about 
it.  On  coming  up  the  lake,  we  tra- 
velled the  first  half  up  the  east  coast, 
then  crossed  over  to  the  end  of  a 
long  island  called  Ubwari,  made  for 
the  western  shore,  and  coasted  up  it 
to  Uvira.  I  have  now  mapped  the 
northern  half  of  the  lake,  and  have 
so  many  evidences  about  the  south- 
ern portion,  all  corroborating  one 
another  so  satisfactorily,  that  the  di- 
mensions and  position  of  the  lake, 
which  I  gave  you  in  my  former  letter, 
I  feel  satisfied  are  very  near  the 
truth.  It  would  have  amused  any 
one  very  much  to  have  seen  our  two 
canoes  racing  together  up  the  lake. 
These  naked  savages  were  never  tired 
of  testing  their  respective  strengths. 
They  would  paddle  away  like  so 
many  black  devils  ; — dashing  up  the 
water  whenever  they  succeeded  in 
coming  near  each  other,  and  delight- 
ing in  drenching  us  with  the  spray. 
The  greatest  pleasure  to  them,  it 
appeared,  was  torturing  others  with 
impunity  to  themselves.  Because  the 
Mzungus  had  clothes,  and  they  had 
none,  they  cared  not  how  the  water 
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flew  about ;  and  the  more  they  were 
asked  to  desist,  the  more  obstinately 
they  persevered.  For  fear  of  misap- 
prehension, I  must  state  that  though 
these  negroes  go  stark  naked  when 
cruising  or  working  during  a  shower 
of  rain,  they  all  possess  a  mantle  or 
goat -skin,  which  they  sling  over 
their  shoulders,  and  strut  about  in 
when  on  shore,  and  the  weather  is  fine. 

It  is  a  curious  sight,  when  en- 
camped on  a  showery  day,  to  see 
every  man  take  off  his  skin,  wrap  it 
carefully  up,  and  place  it  in  his  mo- 
zigo  or  load,  and  stand,  whilst  his  gar- 
ment is  thus  comfortably  disposed  of, 
cowering  and  trembling  like  a  dog 
who  has  just  emerged  from  a  cold 
pond. 

This  part  of  the  lake  is  almost  a 
reflection  of  the  other,  but  the  dis- 
trict is  highly  cultivated,  and  has  very 
large  cattle,  bearing  horns  of  stupend- 
ous size.  They  are  of  a  uniform  red 
colour,  like  our  Devonshire  breed, 
but  attain  a  very  much  greater 
height  and  size.  As  the  mountains 
run  higher  on  either  side  the  lake 
on  their  extending  to  the  north- 
ward (and  as  they  gradually  close  to- 
gether until  they  form  a  barrier  to 
the  lake  at  its  northern  end,  where 
they  attain  their  greatest  altitude), 
the  view  is  not  nearly  so  extensive 
as  in  the  southern  portions,  but  still 
is  very  beautiful.  On  returning  to 
Ujiji  after  a  rather  protracted  so- 
journ at  Uvira,  occasioned  by  Kan- 
nina's  not  completing  his  work  so 
quickly  as  had  been  anticipated,  we 
found  our  stock  of  beads  and  cloth, 
which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
Ras-cafila,  Shaykh  Said,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Belooches  and 
our  Wanyamuezi  porters,  reduced 
to  so  low  an  ebb  that  everybody  felt 
anxious  about  our  future  move- 
ments. The  Shaykh,  however,  I 
must  add,  on  a  prior  occasion,  very 
generously  proposed,  in  case  we  felt 
disposed  to  carry  on  the  survey  of 
the  lake,  to  return  to  the  Arab 
depot  at  Kazeh,  and  fetch  some 
more  African  money,  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses.  Though  admir- 
ing so  magnanimous  a  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  this  energetic  Shaykh,  it 
was  voted,  in  consequence  of  my  com- 
panion's failing  health,  as  well  as 
from  the  delay  it  would  occasion, 
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that  we  should  all  return  at  once  to 
Kazeh,  where  we  expected  to  meet 
our   reserve   supplies.      This    once 
agreed  upon,  I  then  proposed  that, 
after  reaching  Kazeh,  we  should  travel 
northwards,  in  search  of  a  lake,  said 
by  the  Arabs  to  be  both  broader  and 
longer  than    the    Tanganyika,  and 
which  they  call  Ukerewd,  after  the 
island  where  their  caravans  go  for 
ivory.    This  lake  has  no  significant 
name.    The  negroes,  in  speaking  of 
it,  merely  say  Nyanza  (or,  the  Lake). 
My  companion  was,  most  unfortu- 
nately, quite  done  up,  but  very  gra- 
ciously consented  to  wait  with  the 
Arabs  and  recruit  his  health,  whilst 
I  should  proceed  alone,  and  satisfy 
the  Koyal  Geographical  Society's  de- 
sires as  far  as  possible  about  all  the 
inland  seas,  the  object  for  which  they 
sent  us,  and  which  it  was,  therefore, 
our  utmost  desire  to  accomplish.  Just 
as  we  were  preparing  to  leave  Ujiji, 
by  great  good  fortune  some  supplies 
were  brought  to  us  by  an  Arab  called 
Mohinna,  an    old  friend  whom  we 
formerly  left  at  Kazeh,  and  who  had 
now  followed   us  here  to  trade  in 
ivory.     Had  this  timely  supply  not 
reached  us,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  would  have  been  our  fate,  left 
as  we  should  have  been  with  a  large 
amount  of  non-trafficking  property, 
and  having  numbers  of  people  to  feed, 
whilst  my  companion  was  unable  to 
move  without  the  assistance  of  eight 
men  to  carry  him  in  a  hammock, 
we  being  totally  without  the  means 
of  purchase  in  the  territory  of  one 
of  the  most  inhospitable  of  all  the 
tribes    with    which    we    have    had 
connection.    This  timely  supply  was 
one  of  the  many  strokes  of  good  for- 
tune which  befell  us  upon  this  jour- 
ney, and    for   which   we    have   so 
much  reason  to  be  grateful.    Help 
had  always  reached  us  at  the  time 
when  least  we  expected  it,  but  when 
we  most  required  it.     My  health  had 
been  improving  ever    since  I  first 
reached  the  lake,  and  enjoyed  those 
invigorating  swims  upon  its  surface, 
and  revelled  in  the  good  living  af- 
forded by  the  market  at  Ujiji.      The 
facilities  of  the  place  giving  us  such 
a  choice  of  food,  our  powers  in  the 
culinary  art  were  tried  to  their  full- 
est extent.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  what  dishes  we  did  not  make 
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there.    Fish  of  many  sorts  done  up 
in  all  the  fashions  of  the  day — meat 
and  fowl  in  every  form — vegetable 
soups,    and    dishes    of   numberless 
varieties — fruit-preserves,    custards, 
custard-puddings,  and  jellies  —  and 
last,  but  not  least,  buttered  crum- 
pets and  cheese,  formed  as  fine  a 
spread  as  was    ever    set   before  a 
king.     But  sometimes  we  came  to 
fault,    when    our   supply   of    milk 
was,  on  the  most  foolish  pretexts, 
stopped  by  Kannina,  who  was  the 
only  cow -proprietor   in   the   neigh- 
bourhood.     At  one  time  he    took 
offence  because  we  turned  his  im- 
portunate wives  out  of  the  house,  in 
mistake  for  common  beggars.     On 
another  occasion,  when   I    showed 
him  a  cheese  of   our  manufacture, 
and    begged    he    would    allow    me 
to  instruct  his  people  in  the  art  of 
making  them,  he  took  fright,   de- 
clared that  the  cheese  was  something 
supernatural,  and  that  it  could  never 
have  been  made  by  any  ordinary  ar- 
tifice :   moreover,  if  his  people  were 
shown  the  way  to  do  it  one  hundred 
times,  they  would  never  be  able  to 
comprehend  it.      He  further  showed 
his  alarm  by  forbidding  us  any  more 
milk,  lest,  by  our  tampering  with  it, 
we  should  bewitch  his  cows,  and 
make  them  all  run  dry.    A  year's  ac- 
climatisation had  by  this  time  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  effect  on  all  the 
party :  so  that  now,  with  our  fresh 
supplies,  most  of  us  marched  away 
from  Ujiji  in  better  condition  than 
we  had  enjoyed  since  leaving  the 
coast.    The  weather  was  very  fine, 
the  rainy  season  having  ceased  on 
the  15th  May ;  we  marched  rapidly 
across    the    eastern    horn    of    the 
mountains  back  to  the  ferry  on  the 
Malagarazi,   but  by  a   more  north- 
ernly  route  than  the  one  by  which 
we  came.      We  reached  this  river 
in   early  June,  and   found  its  ap- 
pearance  very  different  from  what 
it  was  on  our  former  visit,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  monsoon.     Then  its 
waters  were    contained  within    its 
banks,  of  no  considerable  width  ;  but 
now,  although  the  rains  had  ceased 
here  long  ago,  the  river  had  not  only 
overflowed  its  banks,  but  had  sub- 
merged nearly  all  the  valley  in  which 
it  lies,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  a  mile 
or  more.     As  the  prevailing  winds 
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throughout  the  year  are  from  the 
eastward,  and  as  rains  usually  come 
up  against  it,  we  may  infer,  as  we  see 
by  the  state  of  the  river,  that  its 
source  being  situated  to  the  north- 
ward in  the  greater  heights,  the  axis 
of  these  mountains  is  later  affected 
by  the  discharge  of  the  monsoon 
than  these  more  southern  regions, 
where  the  hills  are  less  high,  and 
consequently  have  less  attractive 
power  on  the  clouds  and  rains.  This 
reasoning  is  also  applicable  to  the 
swelling  of  the  rivers  which  are  be- 
yond this  mountain  group,  and  which 
shed  their  waters  to  the  northward, 
into  the  Nile.  After  crossing  the 
river,  we  hurried  along  by  a  more 
southernly  and  straighter  road  than 
we  formerly  came  by,  and  reached 
Kazeh  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June.  Here  Shaykh  Snay,  the  prin- 
cipal Arab  merchant  of  the  depot, 
received  us  with  his  usual  genuine 
hospitality,  arranged  a  house  espe- 
cially for  our  use,  and  with  him 
we  again  established  our  headquar- 
ters. This  man,  when  we  were  for- 
merly detained  here  to  form  our 
second  caravan  on  our  journey  west- 
wards, housed  us,  and  carefully  at- 
tended to  our  wants.  He  took  charge 
of  our  kit,  provided  us  with  porters, 
and  finally  became  our  agent.  Living 
with  him,  surrounded  by  an  Arab 
community,  felt  like  living  in  a  civil- 
ised land.  For  the  Arab's  manners 
and  society  are  as  pleasant  and 
respectable  as  can  be  found  in  any 
Oriental  family.  Snay  had  travelled 
as  much  as,  or  more  than,  any  person 
in  this  land;  and  from  being  a 
shrewd  and  intelligent  inquirer, 
knew  everybody  and  everything.  It 
was  from  his  mouth,  on  our  former 
visit  to  Kazeh,  that  I  first  heard  of 
the  Nyanza,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the 
Ukerewe  Sea ;  and  then,  too,  I  first 
proposed  that  we  should  go  to  it  in- 
stead of  journeying  westward  to  the 
smaller  waters  of  Ujiji.  He  had 
travelled  up  its  western  flank  to  Ki- 
buga,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda,  which  I  consider,  deducing 
my  conclusions  from  a  large  mass  of 
information,  to  be  in  2°  north  lati- 
tude and  31°  east  longitude.  How- 
ever, I  will  give  you  his  own  words, 
and  you  may  judge  for  yourself. 
Shaykh  Snay  informant :  "I  was 
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once  three  years  absent  on  a  visit  to 
King  Sunna,  at  his  capital,  Kibuga,  in 
the  Uganda  kingdom,  occupied  by  a 
tribe  called  Waganda.  Starting  from 
Unyanyembe'  (latitude  5°  south  and 
longitude  33°  east),  it  took  me  thirty- 
five  marches  to  reach  Kitangura 
(bearing  N.N.W.),  and  twenty  more 
marches  going  northwards,  with  the 
morning  sun  a  little  on  my  right 
face  (probably  north  by  east),  to  ar- 
rive at  Kibuga.  The  only  people  that 
gave  me  any  trouble  on  the  way  are 
the  Wasoe,  situate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Karagwah  district ;  but  that 
was  only  trifling,  and  lasted  but  three 
or  four  marches.  The  Karagwah  dis- 
trict (a  mountainous  tract  of  land, 
containing  several  high  spurs  of  hill, 
the  eastern  buttresses  of  these  Luna3 
Montes,  and  washed  on  the  flanks 
by  the  Ukerewe  Sea)  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Kitangura  river, 
beyond  which  the  Wanyoros'  terri- 
tory (crescent  shape)  lies,  with  the 
horns  directed  eastwards.  Amidst 
them,  situate  in  the  concave,  or  lake 
side,  are  the  Wagandas,  to  whose 
capital  I  went.  Anybody  wishing 
to  discover  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  lake  should  go  to  Kibuga,  take 
good  presents,  and  make  friends  with 
the  reigning  monarch  ;  and,  with  his 
assistance,  buy  or  construct  boats  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  about 
five  marches  east  of  his  capital. 
North,  beyond  the  Wagandas,  the 
Wanyoros  are  again  met  with ;  and 
there  quarrels  and  wars  were  so  rife, 
from  a  jealousy  existing  among  them, 
that  had  these  people  known  of  a 
northern  boundary,  I  still  might  not 
have  heard  of  it.  On  crossing  the 
Kitangura  river,  I  found  it  emanat- 
ing from  Urundi  (a  district  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon),  and  flowing 
north-easterly.  My  impression  is  that 
it  falls  into  the  lake.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  very  great,  I  should 
imagine  some  five  to  six  hundred 
yards,  and  it  contains  much  water, 
overflowing  as  the  Malagarazi  does 
after  rains.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous other  little  streams  on  the  way 
to  Kibuga,  but  none  so  great  as  the 
Katonga  river.  This,  like  the  rest, 
comes  from  the  west,  and  flows  to- 
wards the  lake.  It  has  a  span  of  two 
thousand  yards — is  very  deep  when 
full ;  but  sinks  and  is  very  sluggish 
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in  the  dry  season,  when  water-lilies 
and  rushes  overspread  its  surface, 
and  the  musquitoes  are  very  annoy- 
ing. The  cowrie  shell,  brought  from 
the  Zanzibar  coast,  is  the  common 
currency  amongst  those  northern 
tribes ;  but  they  are  not  worth  the 
merchant's  while  to  carry,  as  beads 
and  brass  (not  cloth,  for  they  are 
essentially  a  bead-wearing  and  naked 
people)  are  eagerly  sought  for  and 
taken  in  exchange.  Large  sailing 
craft,  capable  of  containing  forty  or 
fifty  men,  and  manned  and  navigated 
after  the  fashion  of  ocean  mariners,  are 
reported  by  the  natives  to  frequent 
the  lake  *  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion. We  Arabs  believe  in  this  re- 
port, as  everybody  tella  the  same 
story ;  but  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pens to  be  so,  unless  it  is  open  to  the 
sea.  The  Kitangura  river  is  crossed 
in  good-sized  wooden  canoes ;  but 
the  Katonga  river  can  only  be  passed 
in  the  dry  season,  when  men  walk 
over  it  on  the  lily  leaves  ;  cattle,  too, 
are  then  passed  across  in  certain  open 
spaces,  guided  by  a  long  string, 
which  is  attached  to  the  animals' 
heads." 

Other  Arab  and'  Sowahilimerchants 
have  corroborated  Snay's  statement, 
as  also  a  Hindi  merchant,  called  Musa, 
whom  I  especially  mention,  as  I  con- 
sider him  a  very  valuable  informant 
— not  only  from  the  straightforward 
way  he  had  of  telling  his  story,  but 
also  because  we  could  converse  with 
one  another  direct,  and  so  obviate 
any  chance  of  errors.  After  describ- 
ing his  route  to  the  north  in  minute 
detail,  stage  by  stage,  with  great  pre- 
cision, and  to  the  same  effect  as  all 
the  other  accounts,  he  told  me  of 
a  third  large  river  to  the  northward 
of  the  Line,  lying  northward  beyond 
Uganda  j  it  is  much  larger  than  the  Ka- 
tonga, and  generally  called  the  Usoga 
River,  because  it  waters  that  district. 
Although  he  had  recently  visited 
Kibuga,  and  had  lived  with  Sultan 
Mtesa,  the  present  reigning  monarch 
in  place  of  Sunna,  who  died  since  Snay 
was  there,  he  had  no  positive  or  defi- 
nite ideaof  the  physical  features  of  any 
of  the  country  beyond  the  point  which 
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he  had  reached  ;  but  he  produced  a 
negro  slave  of  the  Wanyoro  tribe  who 
had  been  to  Usoga,  and  had  seen  the 
river  in  question.  This  man  called 
the  river  Kivira,  and  described  it  as 
being  much  broader,  deeper,  and 
stronger  in  its  current  than  either 
the  Katonga  or  Kitangura  river ;  that 
it  came  from  the  generally  acknow- 
ledged direction  of  the  lake,  and  that 
it  intersected  stony,  hilly  ground  on 
its  passage  to  the  north-west.  This 
river  Kivira,  I  now  believe  (although 
I  must  confess  at  first  I  did  not),  is  the 
Nile  itself.  For  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, when  talking  to  a  very  respect- 
able Sowahili  merchant,  by  name 
Shaykh  Abdullah  bin  Nasib,  about 
the  Nyanza,  he  corroborated  the 
story  about  the  mariners,  who  are 
said  to  keep  logs  and  use  sextants, 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  heard  of 
a  tribe  called  Bari,  living  on  the 
Kivira  River.  Now,  the  Bari  people 
mentioned  by  him  are  evidently 
those  which  have  long  since  been 
known  to  us  as  a  tribe  living  on  the 
Nileinlatitude  4°  north,  andlongitude 
32°  east,  and  described  by  the  different 
Egyptian  expeditions  sent  up  the  Nile 
to  discover  its  source.  M.  Ferdinand 
Werne  (says  Dr  Beke)  has  published 
an  account  of  the  second  expedition's 
proceedings,  in  which  he  took  part ; 
and  which,  it  appears,  succeeded  in 
getting  further  up  the  river  than 
either  of  the  others.  "  The  author 
states  that,  according  to  Lacono, 
King  of  Bari,  the  course  of  the  river 
continues  thence  southwards  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  days'  journey."  This, 
by  Dr  Beke's  computation,  places  the 
source  of  the  Nile  just  where  I  have 
since  discovered  the  Nyanza's  south- 
ern extremity  to  be,  in  the  second 
degree  south  longitude,  lying  in  the 
Unyamuezi  country.  +  Here  we  see 
how  singularly  all  the  different  in- 
formers' statements  blend  together, 
in  substantiating  my  opinion  that 
the  Nyanza  is  the  great  reservoir  or 
fountain-head  of  that  mighty  stream 
that  floated  Father  Moses  on  his 
first  adventurous  sail  —  the  Nile. 
Even  Ptolemy,  we  see,  is  right  in  stat- 
ing that  the  Nile  is  fed  by  the  waters 


*  Query — The  Nile,  as  Bahari,  the  word  they  use  for  lake,  is  also  used  to  express 
a  large  river. 

t  See  Dr  Beke's  paper  on  "  The  Sources  of  the  Nile,"  printed  1849. 
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coming  from  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon :  and  though  he  has  not  placed 
those  mountains  exactly  where  they 
should  be  on  his  map — from  not  un- 
derstanding the  true  disposition  of 
the  various  physical  geographical 
features  which  occupy  that  part  of 
Africa — still  it  is  wonderfully  near  the 
truth  for  an  hypothetical  production. 
I  began  the  formation  of  the  new 
caravan  for  exploring  Northern  Unya- 
mue'zi  immediately  after  our  arrival, 
but  found  it  difficult  to  do  things 
hurriedly.  There  was  only  one  man 
then  at  Unyanyembe',  who  knew 
the  Sowahili  language,  and  would 
consent  to  act  as  my  Kirangozi ;  * 
and  as  he  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Ujiji  with  us,  he  required  a  few  days 
to  arrange  things  at  his  home,  in  a  vil- 
lage some  distance  off.  Whilst  he  was 
absent  nothing  could  go  on ;  but  the 
Arabs  paid  us  daily  visits,  and  gave 
many  useful  hints  about  the  journey 
in  prospect.  One  hint  must  especially 
be  regarded,  which  was.  to  take  care, 
on  arrival  at  the  lake,  that  I  did  not 
enter  the  village  of  a  certain  sultan 
called  Mahaya,  to  whose  district 
Muanza,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  they  directed  me  to  go. 
This  precautionary  warning  was  ad- 
vanced in  consequence  of  a  trick  the 
Sultan  had  played  an  Arab,  who, 
after  visiting  him  in  a  friendly  way, 
was  forcibly  detained  until  he  paid  a 
ransom  for  himself;  an  unjust  mea- 
sure, which  the  Arabs  pointedly  ad- 
vert to  as  destructive  to  commercial 
interests.  To  lose  no  time  whilst  the 
Kirangozi  was  away — for  I  had  a  long 
business  to  do  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time — I  intimated  to  the  Shaykh, 
our  Ras-cafila,  and  the  Belooch 
guards,  my  intention  of  taking  them 
with  me  to  the  lake,  and  ordered 
them  to  prepare  for  the  journey  by  a 
certain  date.  The  Shaykh  demurred, 
saying  he  would  give  a  definite  an- 
swer about  accompanying  me  be- 
fore the  time  of  starting,  but  sub- 
sequently refused  (I  hear,  as  one 
reason),  because  he  did  not  con- 
sider toe  his  chief.  I  urged  that 
it  was  as  much  his  duty  as  mine  to 
go  there ;  and  said,  unless  he  changed 
his  present  resolution,  I  should  cer- 
tainly recommend  the  Government 


not  to  pay  the  gratuity  which  the 
consul  had  promised  him  on  condi- 
tion that  he  worked  entirely  to  our 
satisfaction,  in  assisting  the  expedi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  Government's 
plans.  The  Jemadar  of  the  Belooch 
guard,  on  seeing  the  Shaykh  hold 
back,  at  first  raised  objections,  and 
then  began  to  bargain.  He  fixed  a 
pay  of  one  gora,  or  fifteen  cloths  per 
man,  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
I  should  get  their  services  ;  for  they 
all  declared  that  they  had  not  only 
been  to  Ujiji,  the  place  appointed  by 
Sultan  Majid  and  their  chief  before 
leaving  Zanzibar,  but  that  they  had 
overstayed  the  time  agreed  upon  for 
them  to  be  absent  on  these  travels. 
Considering  the  value  of  time,  I  ac- 
ceded to  this  exorbitant  demand  ; 
moreover,  the  dry  season  had  now  set 
in,  and  the  Arabs  at  this  period  cease 
travelling,  from  fear  of  being  caught 
by  droughts  in  those  deserts  which  lie 
between  this  place  and  the  east-coast 
range,  where,  if  the  ponds  and  pud- 
dles dry  up,  there  is  so  little  water  in 
the  wells  that  travelling  becomes  pre- 
carious. Further,  I  had  not  only  to 
go  through  a  much  wilder  country 
than  we  had  travelled  in  before,  two 
and  a  half  degrees  off,  to  discover  and 
bring  back  full  particulars  of  the 
Nyanza,  but  had  to  purchase  cattle 
sufficient  for  presents,  and  food  for  the 
whole  journey  down  to  the  coast, 
within  thelimited  period  of  six  weeks. 
The  Arab  depot  now  came  into  play 
to  satisfy  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
call  upon  our  store  of  cloths.  There 
were  ten  Belooches  fit  for  service, 
and  for  each  of  them  a  gora  was 
bought  at  the  depot,  at  a  valuation 
of  10  dollars  each,  or  100  the  lot. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  received 
an  advance  of  15  maunds  of  white 
beads  in  lieu  of  rations — a  rate  of  1  Ib. 
per  man  per  diem  for  six  weeks. 
The  Kirangozi  now  returned  with 
many  excuses  to  escape  the  undertak- 
ing. He  declared  that  all  the  roads 
were  rendered  impassable  by  wars  ; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  es- 
corting me  in  so  dangerous  a  country. 
After  a  good  deal  of  bothering  and 
persuading  he  at  length  acceded,  and 
brought  fifteen  pagazis  or  porters 


*  Kirangozi — leader  of  a  caravan. 
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from  his  own  and  some  neighbouring 
villages.  To  each  of  these  I  gave  five 
cloths  as  hire,  and  all  appeared  ready : 
but  not  so.  Bombay's  Seedi  nature 
came  over  him,  and  he  would  not 
move  a  yard  unless  I  gave  him  a 
month's  wages  in  cloth  upon  the  spot. 
I  thought  his  demand  an  imposition, 
for  he  had  just  been  given  a  cloth. 
His  wages  were  originally  fixed  at  five 
dollars  a-month,  to  accumulate  at 
Zanzibar  until  our  return  there ;  but 
he  was  to  receive  daily  rations  the 
same  as  all  the  other  men,  with  an 
occasional  loin-cloth  covering  when- 
ever his  shukka  might  wear  out.  All 
these  strikes  with  the  Belooches  and 
slaves,  were  in  consequence  of  their 
having  bought  some  slaves,  whose 
whims  and  tastes  they  could  not  sa- 
tisfy without  our  aid ;  and  they  knew 
these  men  would  very  soon  desert 
them  unless  they  received  occasion- 
al alluring  presents  to  make  them 
contented.  But  finessing  is  a  kind  of 
itch  with  all  Orientals,  as  gambling 
is  with  those  who  are  addicted  to  it, 
and  they  would  tell  any  lie  rather 
than  gain  their  object  easily  by  the 
simple  truth,  on  the  old  principle  that 
"  stolen  things  are  sweetest."  Had 
Bombay  only  opened  his  heart,  the 
matter  would  have  been  settled  at 
once,  for  his  motives  were  of  a'superior 
order.  He  had  bought,  to  be  his 
adopted  brother,  a  slave  of  the  Wah- 
ha  tribe,  a  tall,  athletic,  fine-looking 
man,  whose  figure  was  of  such  excel- 
lent proportions  that  he  would  have 
been  remarkable  in  any  society ;  and 
it  was  for  this  youth,  and  not  himself, 
he  had  made  so  much  fuss  and  used  so 
many  devices  to  obtain  the  cloths. 
Indeed,  he  is  a  very  singular  charac- . 
ter,  not  caring  one  bit  about  himself, 
how  he  dressed,  or  what  he  ate ;  ever 
contented,  and  doing  everybody's 
work  in  preference  to  his  own,  and  of 


such  exemplary  honesty,  he  stands  a 
solitary  marvel  in  the  land  :  he  would 
do  no  wrong  to  benefit  himself— to 
please  anybody  else  there  is  nothing  he 
would  stick  at.  I  now  gave  him  five 
cloths  at  his  request,  to  be  eventually 
deducted  from  his  pay.  Half  of  them 
he  gave  to  a  slave  called  Mabruk,  who 
had  been  procured  by  him  for  leading 
Captain  Burton's  donkey,  but  who 
had  not,  in  consequence  of  bad  be- 
haviour, reverted  to  my  service.  This 
man  he  also  designated  "brother," 
and  was  very  warmly  attached  to, 
though  Mabruk  had  no  qualifications 
worthy  of  attracting  any  one's  affec- 
tions to  him.  He  was  a  sulky,  dogged, 
pudding-headed  brute,  very  ugly,  but 
very  vain  ;  he  always  maintained  a 
respectable  appearance,  to  cloak  his 
disrespectful  manners.  The  remain- 
der was  expended  in  loin-cloths,  some 
spears  and  a  fez  (red  Turkish  cap), 
the  wearing  of  which  he  shared  by 
turns  with  his  purchased  brother, 
and  a  little  slave  child  whom  he  had 
also  purchased  and  employed  in  look- 
ing after  the  general  wardrobe,  and 
in  cooking  his  porridge  dinner,  or 
fetching  water  and  gathering  sticks. 
On  the  line  of  march  he  carried 
Bombay's  sleeping-hide  and  water- 
gourd. 

And  now  I  am  ready  to  lead  you 
over  my  second  voyage  of  discovery 
—  the  one  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  so  to  you  ;  for  it  takes 
you  into  the  richest  part  of  Africa, 
and  discloses  to  you  the  probable,  and 
I  believe  true,  source  of  that  mighty 
stream  the  Nile;  and  has  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  solved  a  problem 
which  it  has  been  the  first  geographi- 
cal desideratum  of  many  thousand 
years  to  ascertain,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  first  monarchs  of  the  world  to 
unravel. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  NYANZA. 

KAZEH,  UNYANYEMBE,  UNYAMUEZI,  Qth,  July  1858. 

The  caravan,  consisting  of  one  Kir-  who  carried  one  of  Captain  Burton's 

angozi,  twenty  Pagazis,  ten  Belooches  double  rifles,  an  eight-bore  by  W. 

as  guard,  Bombay,  Mabruk,  and  Gae-  Richards.     I  took  with  me  for  sport- 

tano,  escorting  a  kit  sufficient  for  six  ing  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  defence 

weeks,  left  Kazeh  to  form  camp  at  of  the  expedition,  one  large  five-bore 

noon.    The  Belooches  were  all  armed  elephant  gun,  also  kindly  lent  by 

with    their    own   guns,   save    one,  Captain  Burton;  and  of  my  own,  one 
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two-grooved  four-gauge  single  rifle, 
one  polygrooved  twenty-gauge  dou- 
ble, and  one  double  smooth  twelve- 
bore,  all  by  John  Blissett  of  High 
Holborn.  The  village  they  selected  to 
form  up  in  was  three  miles  distant  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  this,  the  Un- 
yanyembe district.  I  commenced  the 
journey  myself  at  6  P.M.,  as  soon  as 
the  two  donkeys  I  took  with  me  to  ride 
were  caught  and  saddled.  It  was  a 
dreary  beginning.  The  escort  of  Be- 
looches  who  accompanied  me  had 
throughout  the  former  journeys  been 
held  in  great  disgrace,  and  were  in 
consequence  all  sullen  in  their  man- 
ner, and  walked  with  heavy  gait  and 
downcast  countenances,  looking  very 
much  as  if  they  considered  they  had 
sold  themselves  when  striking  such 
a  heavy  bargain  with  us,  for  they  evi- 
dently saw  nothing  before  them  but 
drudgery  and  a  continuance  of  past 
hardships.  The  nature  of  the  track 
increased  the  general  gloom  ;  it  lay 
through  fields  of  jowari(holcus)  across 
the  plain  of  Unyanyembe.  In  the  sha- 
dow of  night,  the  stalks,  awkwardly 
lying  across  the  path,  tripped  up 
the  traveller  at  every  step ;  and  whilst 
his  hands,  extended  to  the  front,  were 
grasping  at  darkness  to  preserve  his 
equilibrium,  the  heavy  bowing  ears, 
ripe  and  ready  to  drop,  would  bang 
against  his  eyes.  Further,  the  heavy 
soil  aided  not  a  little  in  ruffling  the 
temper ;  but  it  was  soon  over,  though 
all  our  mortification  did  not  here 
cease.  The  Pagazissent  forward  had 
deposited  their  loads  and  retired  home 
to  indulge,  it  is  suspected,  in  those 
potations  deep  of  the  universal  pombe 
(African  small-beer),  that  always  pre- 
cede a  journey,  hunt,  or  other  adven- 
ture—without leaving  a  word  to 
explain  the  reason  of  their  going,  or 
even  the  time  which  they  purposed 
being  absent. 

10th  July. — The  absence  of  the 
Pagazis  caused  a  halt,  for  none  of 
them  appeared  again  until  after  dark. 
The  bad  example  set  by  Shaykh  Said 
in  shirking  from  this  journey,  is  dis- 
tressingly evident  in  every  counte- 
nance. The  Belooches,  gloomy,  de- 
jected, discontented,  and  ever  grum- 
bling, form  as  disagreeable  a  party  as 
was  ever  the  unfortunate  lot  of  any 
man  to  command. 

llth. — We  started  on  the  journey 
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northwards  at  7  A.M.,  and,  soon  clear- 
ing the  cultivated  plain,  bade  adieu 
to  Unyanyembe.  The  track  passed 
down  a  broad  valley,  with  a  gentle 
declination,  which  was  full  of  tall  but 
slender  forest  trees,  and  was  lined 
on  either  side  by  low  hills.  We  passed 
some  pools  of  water,  and  also  two 
Wasukumas  caravans,  one  of  ivory, 
destined  for  the  coast,  and  the  other 
conveying  cattle  to  the  Unyanyembe 
markets.  Though  the  country  through 
which  we  passed  was  wild  and  un- 
inhabited, we  saw  no  game  but  a 
troop  of  zebras,  which  were  so  wild 
that  I  could  not  get  near  them.  After 
walking  fifteen  miles,  we  arrived  at 
the  district  of  U16kampuri,  entered  a 
village,  and  I  took  up  my  quarters  in 
a  negro's  hut.  My  servants  and  por- 
ters did  the  best  they  could  by  pig- 
ging with  the  cattle,  or  lying  in  the 
shade  under  the  eaves  of  the  huts. 
Up  to  this  point  the  villages,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  central  Uny  amu  ezi,  are  built 
on  the  most  luxurious  principles.  They 
form  a  large  hollow  square,  the  walls 
of  which  are  their  huts,  ranged  on  all 
sides  of  it  in  a  sort  of  street  consist- 
ing of  two  walls,  the  breadth  of  an 
ordinary  room,  which  is  partitioned 
off  to  a  convenient  size  by  interior 
walls  of  the  same  earth-construction 
as  the  exterior  ones,  or  as  our  Sepoys' 
lines  are  made  in  India.  The  roof  is 
flat,  and  serves  as  a  store-place  for 
keeping  sticks  to  burn,  drying  grain, 
pumpkins,  mushrooms,  or  any  vege- 
tables they  may,have.  Most  of  these 
compartments  contain  the  families 
of  the  villagers,  together  with  their 
poultry,  brewing  utensils,  cooking  ap- 
paratus, stores  of  grain,  and  any- 
thing they  possess.  The  remainder 
contain  their  flocks  and  herds,  prin- 
cipally goats  and  cows,  for  sheep  do 
not  breed  well  in  the  country,  and 
their  flesh  is  not  much  approved  of 
by  the  people.  What  few  sheep  there 
are  appear  to  be  an  offshoot  from  the 
Persian  stock.  They  have  a  very 
scraggy  appearance,  and  show  but 
the  slightest  signs  of  the  fat-rumped 
proportions  of  their  ancestors.  The 
cows,  unlike  the  noble  Tanganyika 
ones,  are  small  and  short-horned,  and 
are  of  a  variety  of  colours.  They 
carry  a  hump  like  the  Brahminy  bull, 
but  give  very  little  milk.  In  front  of 
nearly  every  house  you  see  large  slabs 
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of  granite,  the  stones  on  which  the 
jowari  is  ground  by  women,  who, 
kneeling  before  them,  rub  the  grain 
down  to  flour  with  a  smaller  stone, 
which  they  hold  with  both  hands  at 
once.  Thus  rubbing  and  grinding 
away,  their  bodies  sway  monoton- 
ously to  and  fro,  while  they  cheer 
the  time  by  singing  and  droning  in 
cadence  to  the  motion  of  their  bodies. 
The  country  to  the  east  and  north-east 
of  this  village  is  said  to  be  thinly 
peopled,  but,  as  usual,  the  clans  are 
much  intermixed,  the  two  principal 
being  Wakimbus  and  Wasagaris. 
I  here  engaged  a  second  guide  or 
leader  for  five  shukkas  (small  loin- 
cloths) Amerikan,  as  a  second  war, 
different  from  the  one  he  had  heard 
of  and  spoken  about  at  Kazeh,  had 
broken  out  exactly  on  the  road  I 
was  pursuing,  and  rendered  my  first 
leader's  experience  of  no  avail.  The 
evening  was  spent  by  the  porters 
in  dancing,  and  singing  a  song  which 
had  been  evidently  composed  for  the 
occasion,  as  it  embraced  everybody's 
name  connected  with  the  caravan, 
but  more  especially  Mzungu  (the 
wise  or  white  man),  and  ended 
with  the  prevailing  word  amongst 
these  curly-headed  bipeds,  "  Grub, 
Grub,  Grub."  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
how  long  they  will,  after  a  long  fa- 
tiguing march,  keep  up  these  festivi- 
ties, singing  the  same  song  over  and 
over  again,  and  dancing  and  stamp- 
ing, with  their  legs  and  arms  flying 
about  like  the  wings  of  a  semaphore, 
as  they  move  slowly  round  and  round 
in  the  same  circle  and  on  the  same 
ground ;  their  heads  and  bodies 
lolling  to  and  fro  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  dance,  which  is  always 
kept  at  more  even  measure  when,  as 
on  this  occasion,  there  were  some 
village  drums  beating  the  measure 
they  were  wont  to  move  by. 

12th.  —  The  caravan  got  under 
way  by  6  A.M.,  and  we  marched 
thirteen  miles  to  a  village  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Unyam- 
bewa  district.  Fortunately  tempers, 
like  butterflies,  soon  change  state. 
The  great  distractor  Time,  together 
with  the  advantage  of  distance,  has 
produced  such  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
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Belooches'  minds,  that  this  morning's 
start  was  accomplished  to  the  merry 
peals  of  some  native  homely  ditty, 
and  all  moved  briskly  forward.  This 
was  the  more  cheering  to  me  because 
it  was  the  first  occasion  of  their  hav- 
ing shown  such  signs  of  good  feeling 
by  singing  in  chorus  on  the  line  of 
march.  The  first  five  miles  lay  over 
flattish  ground  winding  amongst  low 
straggling  hills  of  the  same  formation 
as  the  whole  surface  of  the  Unyam- 
udzi  province,  which  is  diversified 
with  small  hills  composed  of  granite 
outcrops.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
country  opened  into  an  extensive 
plain,  covered,  as  we  found  it  at 
first,  with  rich  cultivation,  and  then 
succeeded  by  a  slender  tree  forest, 
amongst  which  we  espied  some  ante- 
lopes, all  very  wary  and  difficult  of 
approach.  At  the  ninth  mile  was  a 
pond  of  sweet  water,  the  greatest 
luxury  in  the  desert.  Here  I  ordered 
a  halt  for  half  an  hour,  and  made  a 
hearty  breakfast  on  cold  meat,  pot- 
ted Tanganyika  shrimps,  ronelle 
jelly,  with  other  delicacies,  and 
coffee.  The  latter  article  was  bought 
from  the  Kazeh  merchants.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  journey  a  laughable 
scene  took  place  between  an  ivory 
caravan  of  Wasukurnas  *  and  my 
own.  On  nearing  each  other,  the 
two  kirangozis  or  leaders  slowly 
advanced,  marching  in  front  of  the 
single-file  order  in  which  caravans 
worm  along  these  twisting  narrow 
tracks,  with  heads  awry,  and  eyes 
steadfastly  fixed  on  one  another,  and 
with  their  bodies  held  motionless  and 
strictly  poised,  like  rams  preparing 
for  a  fight,  rushed  in  with  their  heads 
down,  and  butted  continuously  till 
one  gave  way.  The  rest  of  the  cara- 
van then  broke  up  theirorderof  march, 
and  commenced  a  general  melde.  In 
my  ignorance — for  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  such  a  scrimmage — 
I  hastened  to  the  front  with  my  knob- 
bed stick,  and  began  reflecting  where 
I  could  make  best  use  of  it  in  divid- 
ing the  combatants,  and  should  no 
doubt  have  laid  to,  if  I  only  could 
have  distinguished  friend  from  foe  ; 
but  both  parties,  being  black,  were 
so  alike,  that  I  hesitated  until  they 


Sukuma  means  north,  and  the  Wasukumas  are  consequently  northmen,  or 
northern  Wanyamuezi. 
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stopped  to  laugh  at  my  excited 
state,  and  assured  me  that  it  was 
only  the  enactment  of  a  common  cus- 
tom in  the  country  when  two  strange 
caravan  -  leaders  meet,  and  each 
doubts  who  should  take  the  supremacy 
in  choice  of  side.  In  two  minutes 
more  the  antagonists  broke  into  broad 
laughter,  and  each  went  his  way. 
The  villages  about  here  are  numerous, 
and  the  country,  after  passing  the 
forest,  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
affords  plenty  of  provisions ;  but  un- 
fortunately as  yet  the  white  beads 
which  I  have  brought  have  no  value 
with  the  natives,  and  I  cannot  buy 
those  little  luxuries,  eggs,  butter,  and 
milk,  which  have  such  a  powerful 
influence  in  making  one's  victuals 
good  and  palatable ;  whereas  there  is 
such  a  rage  for  coloured  beads,  that  if 
I  had  brought  some,  I  might  pur- 
chase anything. 

I3th.  —  The  caravan  started  at 
6.30  A.M.,  and  after  travelling  eight 
miles  over  an  open,  waving,  well-cul- 
tivated country,  stopped  at  the  last 
village  in  Unyambe'wa.  The  early 
morning  before  starting  was  wasted 
by  the  Pagazis  "  striking  "  for  more 
cloth,  and  refusing  to  move  unless  I 
complied  with  their  demand.  I  per- 
emptorily refused,  and  they  then  tried 
to  wheedle  me  out  of  beads.  In 
demanding  cloth,  they  pretended  that 
they  were  suffering  from  the  chill- 
ing cold  of  night — a  pretence  too 
absurd  to  merit  even  a  civil  reply.  I 
then  explained  to  my  head  men 
that  I  would  rather  anything  hap- 
pened than  listen  to  such  imposture  as 
this  ;  for  did  the  men  once  succeed  by 
tricks  of  this  sort,  there  would  never 
be  an  end  to  their  trying  it  on,  and 
it  would  ultimately  prove  highly 
injurious  to  future  travellers,  espe- 
cially to  merchants.  On  the  route 
we  had  nothing  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion, save  a  single  Wasukumas  cara- 
van proceeding  southwards  to  Un- 
yanyembe.  A  sultana  called  Ungugu 
governs  this  district.  She  is  the  first 
and  only  female  that  we  have  seen  in 
this  position,  though  she  succeeded 
to  it  after  the  custom  of  the  country. 
I  imagine  she  must  have  had  a  worth- 
less husband,  since  every  sultan  can 
have  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  and 
the  whole  could  never  have  been  bar- 
ren. I  rallied  the  porters  for  pulling 


up  after  so  short  a  march,  but  could 
not  induce  them  to  go  on.  They  de- 
clared that  forests  of  such  vast  extent 
lay  on  ahead,  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  cross  them  before  the 
night  set  in.  In  the  evening  I  had  a 
second  cause  for  being  vexed  at  this 
loss  of  time,  when  every  mile  and 
hour  was  of  so  much  importance ; 
for  by  our  halt  the  sultana  got  news 
of  my  arrival,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  request  the  pleasure  of  my  com- 

?any  at  her  house  on  the  morrow, 
n  vain  I  pleaded  for  permission  to 
go  and  see  her  that  moment,  or  to  do 
so  on  my  return  from  the  Nyanza ; 
her  envoy  replied  that  the  day 
was  so  far  spent,  I  could  not  arrive 
at  her  abode  till  after  dark,  and  she 
would  not  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing me  sufficiently  well.  He  there- 
fore begged  I  would  attend  to  the 
letter  of  her  request,  and  not  fail  to 
visit  her  in  the  morning. 

The  lazy  Pagazis,  smelling  flesh, 
also  aided  the  deputy  in  his  en- 
deavours to  detain  me,  by  saying 
that  they  could  not  oppose  her  ma- 
jesty's will,  lest  at  any  future  time, 
when  they  might  want  again  to  pass 
that  way,  she  should  take  her  revenge 
upon  them.  Though  this  may  be 
considered  a  very  reasonable  excuse, 
I  doubt  much,  if  their  interests  had 
lain  the  opposite  way,  whether  they 
would  have  been  so  cautious.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  difficult  to  detect  their 
motives  for  bringing  forward  such  an 
urgent  reason  against  me,  as  it  is  a 
custom  in  this  country  that  every 
wealthy  traveller  or  merchant  shall 
pay  a  passport- fee,  according  to  his 
means,  to  the  sultan  of  the  country 
he  travels  through,  who,  in  return, 
gives  a  cow  or  goat  as  a  mark  of 
amity ;  and  this  is  always  shared 
amongst  the  whole  caravan. 

I4th.  —  The  sultana's  house  was 
reported  to  be  near,  so  I  thought  to 
expedite  the  matter  by  visiting  her  in 
person,  and  thus  perhaps  probably 
gaining  an  afternoon's  march.  Other- 
wise to  have  sent  the  Jemadar  with 
a  present  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, for  these  creatures  are  pure 
Mammonists.  Vain  hope,  trying  to 
do  anything  in  a  hurry  in  Negroland  ! 
I  started  early  in  the  morning,  unfor- 
tified within,  and  escorted  by  two 
Belooches,  the  Kirangozi,  three  por- 
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ters,  Bombay,  and  Mabruk.  The 
necessary  presents  were  also  taken  : 
these  consisted  of  one  barsati,*  one 
dhoti  Amerikan,t  and  one  shukka 
kiniki.J  This  latter  article  was  to  be 
kept  in  reserve,  to  throw  in  at  last  and 
close  with,  as  further  demands  beyond 
what  is  given  are  invariably  made. 
After  walking  six  miles  over  a  well- 
cultivated  plain,  I  felt  anxious  to 
know  what  they  meant  by  "near," 
and  was  told,  as  usual,  that  the  house 
was  close  at  hand.  Distrustful,  but 
anxious  to  complete  the  business  as 
speedily  as  possible  (for  to  succeed  in 
Africa  one  must  do  everything  one's- 
self),I  followed  the  envoy  across  one 
of  the  waves  that  diversify  the  face 
of  the  country,  descended  into  a  well- 
cultivated  trough-like  depression,  and 
mounted  a  second  wave  six  miles  fur- 
ther on.  Here  at  last,  by  dint  of  per- 
severance, we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  palisadoed  royal  abode. 
We  entered  it  by  an  aperture  in  the 
tall  slender  stakes  which  surround 
the  dwellings  and  constitute  the  pa- 
lisadoing,  and  after  following  up  a 
passage  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  outer  fence,  we  turned 
suddenly  into  a  yard  full  of  cows — a 
substitute  for  an  anteroom.  Arrived 
there,  the  negroes  at  once  commenced 
beating  a  couple  of  large  drums,  half 
as  tall  as  themselves,  made  something 
like  a  beer-barrel,  covered  on  the  top 
with  a  cow-skin  stretched  tightly  over, 
by  way  of  a  drum-head.  This  drum- 
ming was  an  announcement  of  our 
arrival,  intended  as  a  mark  of  regal 
respect.  For  ten  minutes  we  were 
kept  in  suspense,  my  eyes  the  while 
resting  upon  the  milk  -  pots  which 
were  being  filled  at  mid-day,  but  I 
could  not  get  a  drop.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  a  body  of  slaves 
came  rushing  in,  and  hastily  desired 
us  to  follow  them.  They  led  us  down 
the  passage  by  which  we  entered, 
and  then  turned  up  another  one  simi- 
larly constructed,  which  brought  us 
into  the  centre  of  the  sultana's  estab- 
lishment— a  small  court,  in  which  the 
common  negro  mushroom  huts,  with 
ample  eaves,  afforded  us  grateful  shel- 
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ter  from  the  blazing  sun.  A  cow-skin 
was  now  spread,  and  a  wooden  stool 
set  for  me,  that  I  might  assume  a  bet- 
ter state  than  my  suite,  who  were 
squatted  in  a  circle  around  me.  With 
the  usual  precaution  of  African  no- 
bles, the  lady's-maid  was  first  sent 
to  introduce  herself— an  ugly  halting 
creature,  very  dirtily  garbed,  but 
possessing  a  smiling  contented  face. 
Her  kindly  mien  induced  me,  starv- 
ing and  thirsty  as  I  was  after  my 
twelve  miles  walk,  to  ask  for  eggs 
and  milk — great  luxuries,  consider- 
ing how  long  I  had  been  deprived  of 
them.  They  were  soon  procured,  and 
devoured  with  a  voracity  that  must 
have  astonished  the  bystanders.  The 
maid,  now  satisfied  there  was  nothing 
to  fear,  whether  from  ghost,  goblin, 
or  white  face,  retired  and  brought  her 
mistress,  a  short  stumpy  old  dame, 
who  had  seen  at  least  some  sixty 
summers.  Her  nose  was  short,  squat, 
and  flabby  at  the  end,  and  her  eyes 
were  bald  of  brows  or  lashes  ;  but 
still  she  retained  great  energy  of 
manner,  and  was  blessed  with  an 
ever -smiling  face.  The  dress  she 
wore  consisted  of  an  old  barsati, 
presented  by  some  Arab  merchant, 
and  was  if  anything  dirtier  than  her 
maid's  attire.  The  large  joints  of  all 
her  fingers  were  bound  up  with  small 
copper  wire,  her  legs  staggered  under 
an  immense  accumulation  of  anklets 
made  of  brass  wire  wound  round  ele- 
phant's tail  or  zebra's  hair ;  her  arms 
were  decorated  with  huge  solid  brass 
rings,  and  from  other  thin  brass  wire 
bracelets  depended  a  great  assortment 
of  wooden,  brazen,  horn,  and  ivory 
ornaments,  cut  in  every  shape  of  talis- 
manic  peculiarity.  Squatting  by  my 
side,  the  sultana  at  once  shook  hands. 
Her  nimble  fingers  then  first  mani- 
pulated my  shoes  (the  first  point  of  no- 
tice in  these  bare-footed  climes),  then 
my  overalls,  then  iny  waistcoat,  more 
particularly  the  buttons,  and  then  my 
coat— this  latterarticle  beingso  much 
admired,  that  she  wished  I  would  pre- 
sent it  to  her,  to  wear  upon  her  own 
fair  person.  Then  my  hands  and  fin- 
gers were  mumbled,  and  declared  to 


*  Barsati — a  coloured  cloth 

t  One  dhoti  =  2  shukkas ;  1  sliukka  =  4  cubits,  or  2  yards  Amerikan  (American 
sheeting). 

i—a.  thin  indigo-dyed  cloth. 
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be  as  soft  as  a  child's,  and  my  hair 
was  likened  to  a  lion's  mane.  "Where 
is  he  going  ? "  was  the  all-important 
query.  This,  without  my  understand- 
ing, was  readily  answered  by  a  dozen 
voices,  thus :  "  He  is  going  to  the 
Lake,  to  barter  his  cloth  for  large 
hippopotami  teeth."  Satisfied  with 
this  plausible  story,  she  retired  into 
privacy,  and  my  slave,  taking  the 
hint,  soon  followed  with  the  kuhon- 
go,*  duly  presented  it,  and  begged 
permission  in  my  name  to  depart. 
But  as  she  had  always  given  a  bul- 
lock to  the  Arabs  who  visited  her,  I 
also  must  accept  one  from  her,  though 
she  could  not  realise  the  fact  that  so 
scurvy  a  present  as  mine  could  be 
intended  for  her,  whose  pretensions 
were  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Unyanyemb6  Sultan.  An  Arab 
could  not  have  offered  less,  and  this 
was  a  rich  Mzungu !  Misfortunes 
here  commenced  anew  :  the  bullock 
she  was  desirous  of  giving  was  out 
grazing,  and  could  not  be  caught 
until  the  evening,  when  all  the  cattle 
are  driven  in  together.  Further,  she 
could  not  afford  to  lose  so  interesting 
a  personage  as  her  guest,  and  volun- 
teered to  give  me  a  shakedown  for 
the  night.  I  begged  she  would  con- 
sider my  position — the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  my  hurrying — and  not  in- 
sist on  my  acceptance  of  the  bullock, 
or  be  offended  by  my  refusing  her 
kind  offer  to  remain  there,  but  per- 
mit our  immediate  departure.  She 
replied  that  the  word  had  gone  forth, 
so  the  animal  must  be  given  ;  and  if 
I  still  persisted  in  going,  at  any  rate 
three  porters  could  remain  behind, 
and  drive  it  on  afterwards.  To  this 
I  reluctantly  consented,  and  only  on 
the  Kirangozi's  promise  to  march  the 
following  morning.  Then,  with  the 
usual  farewell  salutation,  "  Kuahere, 
Mzungu,"  from  my  pertinacious  host- 
ess, I  was  not  sorry  to  retrace  my 
steps,  a  good  five  hours'  walk.  We 
re-entered  camp  at  7.20  P.M.,  which 
is  long  after  dark  in  these  regions  so 
near  to  the  equator.  All  palaces  here 
are  like  all  the  common  villages  be- 
yond Unyamue'zi  proper,  and  are  usu- 
ally constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  this  one.  They  consist  of  a 
number  of  mushroom-shaped  grass 


huts,  surrounded  by  a  tall  slender 
palisading,  and  having  streets  or  pas- 
sages of  the  same  wooden  construc- 
tion, some  winding,  some  straight, 
and  others  crosswise,  with  outlets  at 
certain  distances  leading  into  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  each  court  usually  con- 
taining five  or  six  huts  partitioned  off 
with  poles  as  the  streets  are.  These 
courts  serve  for  dividing  the  different 
families,  uncles  and  cousins  occupy- 
ing some,  whilst  slaves  and  their 
relatives  live  in  others.  Besides  this, 
they  have  their  cattle-yards.  If  the 
site  of  the  village  be  on  moist  or  soft 
ground,  it  is  usual,  in  addition  to  the 
palisading,  to  have  it  further  fortified 
by  a  moat  or  evergreen  fence. 

15th. — We  left  UnyambeVa  at 
7  A.M.,  and  reached  a  village  in 
the  Ibanda  district,  having  marched 
seven  miles  over  flat  ground,  growing 
fine  crops  in  some  places,  with  the  re- 
mainder covered  by  the  usual  slender 
forest  trees.  The  road  was  very  good 
and  regular.  In  the  afternoon  the 
three  porters  arrived  with  the  sul- 
tana's bullock,  and  were  attended  by 
her  nephew  and  managing  man,  and 
by  some  of  her  slaves  as  drivers. 
The  nephew  asked  first  for  some 
more  presents  in  her  name  ;  as  this 
was  refused,  he  requested  something 
for  the  drivers.  I  gave  them  a  cloth, 
and  he  then  pleaded  for  himself,  as 
he  had  sacrificed  so  much  time  and 
trouble  for  me.  I  satisfied  him  with 
one  fundo  of  beads  (a  bunch  of 
beads  sufficient  to  form  ten  khetes 
or  necklaces),  and  we  parted  :  a  full 
khete  is  a  string  of  beads  double 
the  length  of  the  fore-arm,  or  suffi- 
ciently long  to  encircle  the  neck 
twice.  The  Belooches,  finding  that 
nothing  but  the  coarsest  grains  were 
obtainable  with  the  white  beads  they 
had  received,  petitioned  for  and  ob- 
tained a  shukka,  but  under  the  pro- 
viso of  their  always  assisting  me  to 
urge  on  the  lazy  porters.  This  they 
not  only  agreed  to  do,  but  also  de- 
clared themselves  willing  to  execute 
any  orders  I  might  give  them  :  they 
looked  upon  me  as  their  Ma, 
Bap  (mother  and  father,  a  Hin- 
dostani  expression,  significant  of 
everything,  or  entire  dependence  on 
one  as  a  son  on  his  parents),  and 
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considered  my  interests  their  inte- 
rests. 

Wth. — We  started  at  6  A.M.,  and 
travelled  eleven  miles  to  Ukamba,  a 
village  in  the  district  of  Msalala, 
which  is  held  by  a  tribe  called  Wa- 
manda.  The  first  four  miles  lay  over 
the  cultivated  plain  of  Ibanda,  till 
we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of 
hills,  which,  gradually  closing  from 
the  right,  intersects  the  road,  and 
runs  into  a  hilly  country  extending 
round  the  western  side  of  the  afore- 
said plain.  We  now  crossed  the 
range,  and  descended  into  a  coun- 
try more  closely  studded  with  the 
same  description  of  small  hills,  but 
highly  cultivated  in  the  valleys  and 
plains  that  separate  them.  About 
twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Ukamba  live  a  tribe  called  Wasongo, 
and  to  the  west,  at  twenty  miles'  dis- 
tance, are  the  Waquandas.  To-day 
was  fully  verified  the  absolute  futility 
of  endeavouring  to  march  against 
time  in  these  wild  countries.  The 
lazy  Pagazis  finding  themselves  now, 
as  it  were,  in  clover,  a  country  full 
of  all  the  things  they  love,  would 
not  stir  one  step  after  11  A.M. 
Were  time  of  no  consequence,  and 
coloured  beads  in  store,  such  travel- 
ling as  this  would  indeed  be  pl.easant. 
For  the  country  here,  so  different 
from  the  Ujiji  line,  affords  not  only 
delightful  food  for  the  eyes,  but 
abounds  in  flesh,  milk,  eggs,  and 
vegetables  of  every  variety.  The 
son  of  the  Msene'  Sultan,  who  lives 
between  Unyanyembe'  and  Ujiji,  and 
became  great  friends  with  us  when 
travelling  there,  paid  me  a  visit  to- 
day. He  caught  me  at  work  with 
my  diary  and  instruments,  and  being 
struck  with  veneration  at  the  sight 
of  my  twirling  compass  and  literary 
pursuits,  thought  me  a  magician,  and 
begged  that  I  would  cast  his  horo- 
scope, divine  the  probable  extent  of 
his  father's  life,  ascertain  if  there 
would  be  any  wars,  and  describe  the 
weather,  the  prospects  of  harvest, 
and  what  future  state  the  country 
would  lapse  into.  The  shrewd  Bom- 
bay replied,  to  save  me  trouble,  that 
so  great  a  matter  required  more  days 
of  contemplation  than  I  could  afford 
to  give.  Provisions  were  very  dear 
when  purchased  with  white  beads, 
for  they  were  not  the  fashion,  and  the 
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people  were  indifferent  to  them.  I 
paid  him  one  loin-cloth  for  four  fowls 
and  nine  eggs,  though  had  I  had 
coloured  beads  I  might  have  pur- 
chased one  hen  per  khete  (or  neck- 
lace). Had  this  been  a  cloth-wear- 
ing instead  of  bead-decorating  na- 
tion, I  should  have  obtained  forty 
fowls  for  one  shukka  (or  loin-cloth), 
that  being  the  equivalent  value  with 
beads,  and,  according  to  Zanzibar 
money,  would  be  one  dollar.  It  is 
always  foolish  to  travel  without  an 
assortment  of  beads,  in  consequence 
of  the  tastes  of  the  different  tribes 
varying  so  much,  and  it  is  more 
economical  in  the  long-run  to  pur- 
chase high-priced  than  low-priced 
beads  when  making  up  the  caravan 
at  Zanzibar,  for  every  little  trader 
buys  the  cheaper  sorts,  stocks  the 
country  with  them,  and  thus  makes 
them  common. 

Ylth. — This  day,  like  all  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  is  delightful,  and  worthy 
of  drawing  forth  an  exclamation,  like 
the  Indian  Griff 's,  of  "what  a  fine  day 
this  is  again  ! "  We  started  at  7  A.M., 
and  travelled  thirteen  miles,  with 
fine  bracing  air,  so  cold  in  the  morn- 
ing that  my  fingers  tingled  with  it. 
We  were  obliged  here  to  diverge 
from  the  proper  road  via  Sarenge  to 
avoid  a  civil  war — the  one  before 
alluded  to,  and  to  escape  which  I 
had  engaged  the  second  guide — be- 
tween two  young  chiefs,  brothers  of 
the  Wamanda  tribe,  who  were  con- 
tending for  the  reins  of  government  on 
the  principle  that  might  ought  to  give 
the  stronger  right.  Our  new  course 
led  us  out  of  the  Msalala  into  the 
Uyombo  district,  which  is  governed 
by  a  sultan  called  Mihambo.  He 
paid  me  a  visit  and  presented  a  sheep 
— a  small  present,  for  he  was  a  small 
chief,  and  could  not  demand  a  ku- 
hongo.  I  gave  in  return  one  shukka 
Amerikan  and  one  shukka  kiniki. 
Here  all  the  people  were  very  busily 
engaged  in  their  harvest,  cutting 
their  jowari,  and  thrashing  it  out 
with  long  sticks.  The  whole  country 
lies  in  long  waves  crested  with  crop- 
ping little  hills,  thickly  clad  with 
small  trees  and  brushwood.  In  the 
hollows  of  these  waves  the  cultiva- 
tion is  very  luxuriant.  Here  I  un- 
fortunately had  occasion  to  giVe  my 
miserable  Goanese  cook-boy  a  sound 
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dressing,  as  the  only  means  left  of 
checking  his  lying,  obstinate,  de- 
structive, wasteful,  and  injurious 
habit  of  intermeddling.  This  raised 
the  creature's  choler.  and  he  vowed 
vengeance  to  the  death,  seconding 
his  words  with  such  a  fiendish, 
murderous  look,  his  eyes  glistening 
like  an  infuriated  tiger's,  that  I  felt 
obliged  to  damp  his  temerity  and 
freedom  of  tongue  by  further  chas- 
tisement, which  luckily  brought  him 
to  a  proper  sense  of  his  duty. 

18th. — We  left  at  7  A.M.,  and 
travelled  ten  miles  to  Ukuni.  The 
country  still  continues  of  the  same 
rich  and  picturesque  character,  and 
retains  daily  the  same  unvarying  tem- 
perature. On  the  road  we  met  a 
party  of  Wayombos,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Wamandas  disturb- 
ances, had  lifted  some  forty  or  fifty 
head  of  their  cattle  in  perfect  se- 
curity. I  saw  two  albinos  in  this 
village,  one  an  old  woman  with  grey- 
ish eyes,  and  the  other  young,  who 
ran  away  from  fright,  and  concealed 
herself  in  a  hut,  and  would  not  show 
again  although  beads  were  offered 
as  an  inducement  for  one  moment's 
peep.  The  old  lady's  skin  was  of 
an  unwholesome  fleshy-pink  hue,  and 
her  hair,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes 
were  a  light  yellowish  white.  This 
march  was  shortened  by  two  Pagazis 
falling  sick.  I  surmised  this  illness 
to  be  in  consequence  of  their  having 
gorged  too  much  beef,  to  which  they 
replied  that  everybody  is  sure  to 
suffer  pains  in  the  stomach  after  eat- 
ing meat,  if  the  slayer  of  the  animal 
happens  to  protrude  his  tongue  and 
clench  it  with  his  teeth  during  the 
process  of  slaughtering.  At  last  the 
white  beads  have  been  taken,  but  at 
the  extravagant  rate  of  two  khetes 
for  four  eggs,  the  dearest  I  ever  paid. 

19th. — The  caravan  proceeded  at 
6  A.M.,  and  after  going  eight  miles 
re-entered  the  Msalala  district's  fron- 
tier, where  we  put  up  in  a  village 
three  miles  beyond  the  border.  The 
country  throughout  this  march  may  be 
classed  in  two  divisions,  one  of  large 
and  extensively  cultivated  plains, 
with  some  fine  trees  about ;  and  the 
other  of  small  irregularly  disposed 
hills,  the  prevailing  granitic  outcrops 
of  this  region.  There  is  no  direct  line 
northwards  here,  so  we  had  to  track 
about,  and  hit  upon  the  lines  be- 
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tween  the  different  villages,  which 
enhanced  our  trouble  and  caused 
much  delay.  At  this  place  I  wit- 
nessed the  odd  operation  of  brother- 
making.  It  consists  in  the  two  men 
desirous  of  a  blood-tie  being  seated 
face  to  face  on  a  cow's  hide  with 
their  legs  stretched  out  as  wide  to  the 
front  as  their  length  will  permit,  one 
pair  overlapping  the  other.  They  then 
place  their  bows  and  arrows  across 
their  thighs,  and  each  holds  a  leaf: 
at  the  same  time  a  third  person,  hold- 
ing a  pot  of  oil  or  butter,  makes  an  in- 
cision above  their  knees,  and  requires 
each  to  put  his  blood  on  the  other's 
leaf,  and  mix  a  little  oil  with  it,  when 
each  anoints  himself  with  the  brother- 
salve.  This  operation  over,  the  two 
brothers  bawl  forth  the  names  and 
extent  of  their  relatives,  and  swear 
by  the  blood  to  protect  the  other  till 
death.  Ugogo,  on  the  highway  be- 
tween the  coast  and  Ujiji,  is  a  place  so 
full  of  inhabitants  compared  with 
the  other  places  on  that  line,  that  the 
coast  people  quote  it  as  a  wonderful 
instance  of  high  population ;  but  this 
district  astonished  all  my  retinue. 
The  road  to-day  was  literally  throng- 
ed with  a  legion  of  black  humanity 
so  exasperatingly  bold,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  stick  could  keep  them 
from  jostling  me.  Poor  creatures  ! 
they  said  they  had  come  a  long  way 
to  see,  and  now  must  have  a  good 
long  stare  ;  for  when  was  there  ever 
a  Mzungu  here  before? 

20th. — We  broke  ground  at  6  A.M., 
and  after  travelling  through  high 
cultivation  six  miles,  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  guard  of  Wamandas, 
sent  by  Kurua,  a  sultan  of  that 
tribe,  and  chief  of  the  division  we 
were  marching  in.  Their  business 
was  to  inform  us  that  if  we  wished 
to  travel  to  the  Lake,  the  sultan 
would  give  directions  to  have  us 
escorted  by  another  route,  as  his 
eldest  brother  was  disputing  the 
rights  of  government  with  him  along 
the  line  we  were  now  pursuing  ;  and 
added,  that  our  intentions  would 
be  only  known  to  him  by  the  part 
we  might  choose  to  take.  These 
constant  interruptions  were  becom- 
ing very  troublesome;  so,  as  we 
were  close  to  the  confines  of  these 
two  malcontents,  I  was  anxioiis  to 
force  our  way  on,  and  agreed  to 
do  so  with  the  Belooches.  But  the 
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tiresome,  lazy,  flesh-seeking  Pagazis 
saw  a  feast  in  prospect  by  the  sul- 
tan's arrangement,  and  would  not 
move  an  inch.  Further,  the  Kiran- 
gozi  requested  his  discharge  if  I  was 
otherwise  than  peacefully  inclined. 
The  guard  then  led  us  to  Mgogwa, 
the  sultan's  village,  a  little  off  the 
road.  Kurua  is  a  young  man,  not 
very  handsome  himself,  but  has  two 
beautiful  young  wives.  They  secured 
me  a  comfortable  house,  showed  many 
attentions,  and  sent  me  a  bowl  of 
fresh  sweetmilk,  the  very  extreme  of 
savage  hospitality.  In  the  evening 
he  presented  me  with  a  bullock.  This 
I  tried  to  refuse,  observing  that  flesh 
was  the  prime  cause  of  all  my  hin- 
drances; but  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  ;  I  must  accept  it,  or  he  would 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  everybody  for 
inhospitality.  If  I  gave  nothing  in  re- 
turn, he  should  be  happy  as  long  as 
his  part  of  host  was  properly  fulfilled. 
Salt,  according  to  the  sultan,  is  only 
to  be  found  here  in  the  same  efflo- 
rescent state  in  which  I  saw  it  yester- 
day—  a  thin  coating  overspreading 
the  ground,  as  though  flour  had  been 
sprinkled  there. 

21th. — Halt.  I  gave  the  sultan,  as  a 
return  present,  one  dhoti  Amerikan 
and  six  cubits  kiniki,  what  I  thought 
to  be  just  the  value  of  his  bullock. 
His  kindness  was  undoubtedly  wor- 
thy of  a  higher  reward,  but  I  feared  to 
excite  these  men's  cupidity,  as  there 
is  no  end  to  their  tricks  and  finesse, 
whenever  they  find  a  new  chance 
of  gain,  and  I  now  despaired  of  ac- 
complishing my  task  in  time.  How- 
ever, Kurua  seemed  quite,  happy  un- 
der the  circumstances,  and  considered 
the  exchange  of  kuhongos  a  bond  of 
alliance,  and  proclaimed  that  we  were 
henceforth  to  be  brothers.  He  then 
said  he  would  accompany  me  back  to 
Unyanyembe,  on  my  return  from  the 
Lake,  and  would  exchange  any  of  his 
cows  that  I  might  take  a  fancy  to  for 
powder,  which  I  said  I  had  there.  The 
quantity  of  cattle  in  Msalala  surpasses 
anything  I  have  seen  in  Africa.  Large 
droves,  tended  by  a  few  men  each, 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction  over 
the  extensive  plains,  and  every  vil- 
lage is  filled  with  them  at  night.  The 
cultivation  also  is  as  abundant  as  the 
cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  climate 
is  delightful.  To  walk  till  breakfast, 
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9  A.M.,  every  morning,!  find  a  luxury, 
and  thence  till  noon  I  ride  with  plea- 
sure ;   but    the    next    three    hours, 
though  pleasant  in  a  hut,  are  too 
warm  to  be  agreeable  under  hard  ex- 
ertion.   The  evenings  and  the  morn- 
ings, again,  are  particularly  serene., 
and  the  night,  after  10  P.M.,  so  cold 
as  to  render  a  blanket  necessary.   But 
then  you  must  remember  that  all  the 
country  about   these    latitudes,   on 
this  meridian,  33°  east,  is  at  an  alti- 
tude of  3500  to  4000  feet.   My  dinner 
to-day  was  improved  by  the  addition 
of  tomatos  and  the  bird's-eye  chili 
— luxuries  to  us,  but  which  the  ne- 
groes, so  different  from  Indians,  never 
care  about,  and  seldom  grow.    The 
cotton-plant  is  as  fine  here  as  at 
Unyanyembe  or  Ujiji,  and  anything 
would  grow  with  only  the  trouble  of 
throwing  down  the  seed.   It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  country  is  not  in  better 
hands.    From  all  I  can  gather,  there 
is  no  fixed  revenue  paid  to  these 
sultans  ;  all  their  perquisites  are  oc- 
casional kuhongos  received  from  tra- 
vellers ;  a  per-centage  on  all  foreign 
seizures,  whether  by  battle  or  plun- 
der; and  a  certain  part  of  all  wind- 
falls, such  as  a  share  of  the  sports- 
man's game-bag,  in  the  shape  of  ele- 
phants' tusks  or  flesh,  or  the  skins  of 
any  wild  animals ;  otherwise  they  live 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  their 
slaves,  in  tilling  their  ground,  tending 
their  cattle,  or  trafficking  for  them  in 
slaves  and  ivory.    It  seems  destined 
that  I  should  never  reach  the  goal  of 
my  ambition.    To-day  the  Jemadar 
finds  himself  too  unwell  to  march/and 
two  other  Belooches  say  the  same. 
This  is  an  effectual  obstacle ;  for  the 
guard   declares  itself  too  weak  to 
divide,  and  the  sultan  blows  on  the 
fire  of  my  mortification  by  saying 
that  these  are  troubled  times,  and 
advises  our  keeping  all  together.    He 
says  that  his  differences  have  been 
going  on  these  five  years  with  his 
eldest  brother,  and  now  he  wishes 
to  bring  them  to  a  crisis,  which  he 
proposes  doing  after  my  return,  when 
he  will  obtain  powder  from  me,  and 
will  have  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence of  Arab  opinion  brought  to  bear 
in  his  favour  by  the  aid  of  their  guns 
— an  impressive  dodge  which  Africa 
has  of  proving  right  in  its  own  way. 
22cJ. — After   much   groaning  and 
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grumbling,  I  got  the  sick  men  on 
their  legs  by  7  A.M.,  and  we  marched 
eight  miles  to  Senagongo,  the  bom  a* 
(palisade)  of  Sultan  Kanoni,  Kurua's 
second  brother.  These  two  younger 
brothers  side  together  against  the 
eldest.  They  are  all  by  different 
mothers,  and  think  the  father's  pro- 
perty should  fairly  come  to  all  alike. 
It  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the  bad 
effects  of  a  plurality  of  wives;  and 
being  contrary  to  our  constitutional 
laws  of  marriage,  I  declined  giving 
them  an  opinion  as  to  who  was  right 
or  wrong. 

To  avoid  the  seat  of  war  my  track 
was  rather  tortuous.  On  the  east  or 
right  side  the  country  was  open,  and 
afforded  a  spacious  view ;  but  on 
the  west  this  was  limited  by  an  ir- 
regularly-disposed series  of  low  hills. 
Cultivation  and  scrub -jungle  alter- 
nated the  whole  way.  The  miserable 
Goanese,  like  a  dog  slinking  off  to 
die,  slipped  away  behind  the  caravan, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  jungle  to  suffer 
the  pangs  of  fever  in  solitude.  I  sent 
men  to  look  for  him  in  vain :  party 
succeeded  party  in  the  search,  till 
at  last  night  set  in  without  his  ap- 
pearing. It  is  singular  in  this  country 
to  find  how  few  men  escape  some  fever 
or  other  sickness,  who  make  a  sudden 
march  after  living  a  quiet  stationary 
life.  It  appears  as  if  the  bile  got  stir- 
red, suffused  the  body,  and,  exciting 
the  blood,  produced  this  effect.  I 
had  to  admonish  a  silly  Belooch, 
who,  foolishly  thinking  that  powder 
alone  could  not  hurt  a  man,  fired  his 
gun  off  into  a  mass  of  naked  human 
legs,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  clear  the 
court.  The  consequence  was,  that  at 
least  fifty  pairs  got  covered  with  nu- 
merous small  bleeding  wounds,  all 
dreadfully  painful  from  the  saltpetre 
contained  in  the  powder.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  the  sultan  was  a  good 
man,  and  was  present  at  the  time  it 
occurred,  else  a  serious  row  might 
have  been  the  consequence  of  this 
mischievous  trick. 

23d. — Halt.  We  fired  alarm-guns 
all  night  to  no  pitrpose  ;  so  at  day- 
break three  different  parties,  after  re- 
ceiving particular  orders  how  to  scour 
the  country,  were  sent  off  at  the  same 
time  to  search  for  Gaetano.  Fortu- 
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nately  the  Belooches  obeyed  my  in- 
junctions, and  at  10  A.M.  returned 
with  the  man,  who  looked  for  all 
the  world  exactly  like  a  dog  who, 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  is  being 
brought  in  disgrace  before  his  master 
to  receive  a  flogging  ;  for  he  knew  I 
had  a  spare  donkey  for  the  sick,  and 
had  constantly  warned  the  men  from 
stopping  behind  alone  in  these  law- 
less countries.  The  other  two  parties 
adopting,  like  true  Easterns,  a  better 
plan  of  their  own,  spent  the  whole 
day  ranging  wildly  over  the  country, 
fruitlessly  exerting  themselves,  and 
frustrating  any  chance  of  my  getting 
even  an  afternoon's  march.  Kanoni 
very  kindly  sent  messengers  all  over 
his  territory  to  assist  in  the  search  : 
he,  like  Kurua,  has  taken  every 
opportunity  to  show  me  those  little 
pleasing  attentions  which  always 
render  travelling  agreeable.  These 
Wamandas  are  certainly  the  most 
noisy  set  of  beings  that  I  ever  met 
with  :  commencing  their  fetes  in  the 
middle  of  the  village  every  day  at 
3  P.M.,  with  screaming,  yelling,  rush- 
ing, jumping,  sham-fighting,  drum- 
ming, and  singing  in  one  collective  in- 
harmonious noise,  they  seldom  cease 
till  midnight.  Their  villages,  too,  are 
everywhere  much  better  protected  by 
bomas  (palisading)  than  is  usual  in 
Africa,  arguing  that  they  are  a 
rougher  and  more  warlike  people 
than  the  generality.  If  shoved  aside, 
or  pushed  with  a  stick,  they  show  their 
savage  nature  by  turning  fiercely  like 
a  fatted  pig  upon  whoever  tries  to 
poke  it  up. 

24th. — The  march  commenced  at 
7  A.M.,  and  here  we  again  left  the 
direct  road  to  avoid  a  third  party 
of  belligerent  "Wamandas,  situated 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Msalala  district,  on  the  highway 
between  Unyanyembe  and  the  Lake. 
On  bidding  the  sultan  adieu,  he 
was  very  urgent  in  his  wishes 
that  I  should  take  a  bullock  from 
him.  This  I  told  him  I  should 
willingly  have  accepted,  only  that  it 
would  delay  my  progress  ;  and  he, 
more  kindly  than  the  other  chief, 
excused  me.  Finding  that  none  of 
our  party  knew  the  road,  he  advanced 
a  short  way  with  us,  and  generously 
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offered  to  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to 
the  Lake  and  back,  saying  that  he 
would  send  one  of  his  own  men  after 
us  to  a  place  he  appointed  with  my 
Kirangozi.  I  expressed  my  gratitude 
for  his  thoughtful  consideration,  and 
we  parted  with  warm  regard  for 
one  another.  Unfortunately,  Bom- 
bay, who  is  not  the  clearest  man 
in  the  world  in  expressing  himself, 
stupidly  bungled  the  sultan's  ar- 
rangement, and  we  missed  the  man. 
To  keep  the  Pagazis  going  was  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty  :  after 
the  fifth  mile  they  persisted  in  enter- 
ing every  village  that  they  came 
across,  and,  throwing  down  their 
loads,  were  bent  upon  making  an 
easy  day's  work  of  it.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  was  equally  persistent  in 
going  on,  and  neither  would  allow 
the  Belooches  to  follow  them,  nor 
entered  the  villages  myself,  until 
they,  finding  their  game  of  no  avail, 
quietly  shouldered  their  loads,  and 
submitted  to  my  orders.  This  day's 
journey  was  twelve  miles  over  a 
highly-cultivated,  waving  country, 
at  the  end  of  which  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  deserted  village  called 
Kahama. 

25th. — We  got  under  way  at  7  A.M., 
and  marched  seven  and  a-half  hours, 
when  we  entered  a  village  in  the 
district  of  Nindo,  nineteen  miles 
distant.  After  passing  through  a 
belt  of  jungle  three  miles  broad,  we 
came  upon  some  villages  amidst  a 
large  range  of  cultivation.  This 
passed,  we  penetrated  a  large  wilder- 
ness of  thorn  and  bush  jungle,  having 
sundry  broad  grassy  flats  lying  at 
right  angles  to  the  road.  Here  I 
saw  a  herd  of  hartebeests,  giraffes,, 
and  other  animals,  giving  to  the 
scene  a  truly  African  character.  The 
tracks  of  elephants  and  different  large 
beasts  prove  that  this  place  is  well 
tenanted  in  the  season.  The  close- 
ness of  the  jungle  and  evenness  of 
the  land  prevented  my  taking  any 
direct  observations  with  the  compass ; 
but  the  mean  oscillations  of  its  card 
showed  a  course  with  northing  again. 
This  being  a  long  stage,  I  lent  my 
ass  to  a  sick  Belooch,  and  we  accom- 
plished the  journey,  notwithstanding 
the  great  distance,  in  a  pleasant  and 
spirited  manner.  This  despatch  may 
in  part  be  attributable  to  there  being 
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so  much  desert,  and  the  beloved 
"  grub  "  and  the  village  lying  ahead 
of  us  luring  the  men  on. 

26th.— We  broke  ground  at  7  A.M., 
and  after  passing  the  village  cultiva- 
tion, entered  a  waterless  wilderness 
of  thorn  and  tree  forest,  with  some 
long  and  broad  plains  of  tall  grass 
intersecting  the  line  of  march.  These 
flats  very  much  resemble  some  we 
crossed  when  travelling  close  to  and 
parallel  with  the  Malagarazi  river ; 
for  by  the  cracked  and  flawy  nature 
of  the  ground,  now  parched  up  by  a 
constant  drought,  it  shows  that  this 

Eart  gets  inundated  in  the  wet  season, 
odeed,  this  peculiar  grassy  flat  for- 
mation suggests  the  proximity  of  a 
river  everywhere  in  Africa ;  and  I 
felt  sure,  as  afterwards  proved  true, 
that  a  river  was  not  far  from  us.  The 
existence  of  animal  life  is  another 
warranty  of  water  being  near  :  ele- 
phants and  buffaloes  cannot  live  a 
day  without  it.  Fortunately  for  my 
mapping,  a  small  conical  hill  over- 
topped the  trees  in  advance  of  our 
track,  at  twelve  miles  from  the  start- 
ing-point. We  eventually  passed 
alongside  of  it,  and  travelled  on 
six  miles  farther  to  a  village  in  the 
cultivated  plain  of  Salawd,  a  total 
distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The  whole 
country  about  here  was  covered  with 
harvest -workers,  who,  on  seeing  my 
approach,  left  off  work  and  followed 
me  into  the  village.  As  nothing 
proves  better  the  real  feelings  and 
natural  propensities  of  a  nation  than 
the  impulsive  actions  of  the  children, 
I  will  give  a  striking  instance,  as  it 
occurred  to  me  to-day.  On  seeing  a 
child  approach  me,  I  offered  him  a 
handful  of  beads,  upon  which  the 
greedy  little  urchin  snatched  them 
from  my  hand  with  all  the  excited 
eagerness  of  a  monkey.  He  clenched 
tight  hold  of  them  in  his  little  fists, 
and,  without  the  slightest  show  of 
any  emotions  of  gratitude,  retired, 
carrying  his  well-earned  prize  away 
with  a  self-satisfied  and  perfectly 
contented  air,  not  even  showing 
the  beads  to  his  parents  or  play- 
mates. I  called  Bombay's  atten- 
tion to  this  transaction,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  joyful,  grateful 
manner  in  which  an  English  child 
would  involuntarily  act  if  suddenly 
become  possessed  of  so  much  wealth, 
2  D 
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by  hurrying  off  to  his  mamma,  and 
showing  what  fine  things  the  kind 
gentleman  had  given  him.  Bombay 
passed  on  my  remark  with  a  twelve- 
month's grin  upon  his  face,  to  his  in- 
quiring brother,  Mabruk,  and  then  ex- 
plained the  matter  to  his  sooty  friends 
around,  declaring  that  such  tumma 
(avaricious)  propensities  were  purely 
typical  of  the  Seedi's  nature.  At 
the  usual  hour  of  departure  this 
morning,  the  Kirangozi  discovered 
that  the  Pagazis'  feet  were  sore  from 
the  late  long  marches,  and  declared 
that  they  could  not  walk.  To  this 
the  Jemadar  replied  that  the  best 
asylum  for  such  complaints  was  on 
ahead,  where  the  sahib  proposed  to 
kill  some  goats,  and  rest  a  day.  The 
Kirangozi  replied,  "But  the  direct 
road  is  blocked  up  by  wars ;  if  a 
march  must  be  made,  I  will  show 
another  route  three  marches  longer 
round."  "  That,"  answered  the  Jema- 
dar, "  is  not  your  business  ;  if  any 
troubles  arise  from  marauders,  we, 
the  Belooches,  are  the  fighting  men — 
leave  that  to  us."  At  last  the  Kiran- 
gozi, getting  quite  disconcerted,  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  water  on  the 
way.  "  Then,"  quoth  the  energetic 
Jemadar,  "were  your  gourds  made  for 
nothing?  if  you  don't  pack  up  at 
once,  you  and  my  stick  shall  make 
acquaintance."  The  party  was  then 
off  in  a  moment.  On  the  way  we 
met  some  herdsmen  driving  their 
cattle  to  Unyanyembe,  and  inquired 
from  them  the  state  of  the  road. 
They  said  that  the  country  beyond 
a  certain  distance  was  safe  and 
quiet,  but  corroborated  the  Kiran- 
gozi's  statement  as  to  warriors  being 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  who 
came  and  visited  this  place  from  the 
west,  where  is  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Msalala  district.  Several  va- 
rieties of  antelopes  were  seen,  and 
the  Belooches  fired  at  an  ostrich. 
As  in  the  last  place,  no  milk  could 
be  obtained,  for  the  people,  fearing 
the  Wamandas,  had  driven  off  their 
cattle  to  the  northward.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  general  nakedness  of  the 
people,  that  cloth  or  beads  do  not  find 
their  way  much  here,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  so  few  merchants  ever 
coming  this  way.  Hardly  a  neck 
here  is  decorated,  and  they  seldom 
wear  anything  but  the  common  goat  • 
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skin  covering,  hung  over  the  shoulder 
by  a  strap  or  string  like  a  game-bag, 
which  covers  only  one  hip  at  a  time, 
and  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with 
as  far  as  decency  is  concerned  ;  but 
at  night  they  take  it  off,  and  spread 
it  on  the  ground  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  cold  and  moisture  of 
the  earth.  This  district  is  occupied 
by  a  tribe  called  Waumba ;  to  the 
east  of  it,  thirty  miles  distant,  are  the 
Wanatiya,and  thirty  miles  westward, 
the  Wazinza  tribes. 

27th.  —  At  6  A.M.  we  crawled 
through  the  opening  in  the  palisading 
which  forms  the  entrances  of  these 
villages,  and  at  once  perceived  a  tall, 
narrow  pillar  of  granite,  higher  than 
Pompey's  at  Alexandria,  or  Nelson's 
Monument  in  Charing  Cross,  tower- 
ing above  us,  and  having  sundry  huge 
boulders  of  the  same  composition 
standing  around  its  base,  much  in 
the  same  peculiar  way  as  we  see  at 
Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain.  This 
scene  strikes  one  with  wonderment 
at  the  oddities  of  nature,  and  taxes 
one's  faculties  to  imagine  how  on 
earth  the  stones  ever  became  tilted  up 
in  this  extraordinary  position ;  but 
farther  on,  about  five  miles  distant, 
we  encountered  another  and  even 
higher  pillar,  that  quite  overtop- 
ped the  trees  and  everything  about 
it.  This  and  the  former  one  served 
as  good  station-marks  for  the  whole 
journey,  the  latter  being  visible  at 
eight  miles'  distance.  After  the  first 
eight  miles,  which  terminates  the  cul- 
tivated district  of  Salawe',  the  track 
penetrated  a  waterless  desert  of  thorn 
and  small  tree  forest,  lying  in  a  broad 
valley  between  low  hills.  As  the  sick 
Belooch  still  occupied  my  steadier 
donkey  Ted,  I  was  compelled  to 
mount  the  half-broken  Jenny — so 
playful  with  her  head  and  heels,  that 
neither  the  Shaykh  nor  any  other 
man  dared  sit  upon  her.  The  man's 
sickness  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
eccentric  complaints,  the  after-effects 
of  African  fevers :  it  was  attended 
with  severe  pain,  and  swelling  ex- 
tending over  the  stomach,  the  right 
side,  the  right  arm,  and  the  right  half 
of  the  neck,  depriving  him  of  sleep 
and  repose.  In  every  position,  whe- 
ther sitting,  lying,  standing,  rising 
up,  or  sitting  down,  he  complained 
of  aching  muscles.  I  purchased  a 
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§oat  and  sheep  for  the  men  for  one 
hoti  Amerikan. 

28th. — Halt.  This  stoppage  was 
for  the  restoration  of  wounded  feet, 
the  Pagazis'  being  all  blistered  by 
the  last  four  long  marches.  I  now 
slaughtered  and  gave  the  two  pur- 
chased animals  to  the  men,  as  no  one 
grumbled  at  my  refusing  the  last 
bullock,  a  recognised  present  for  the 
whole  party,  though  nominally  given 
to  the  Sahib.  These  people,  like  the 
Arabs,  and  all  those  who  have  many 
wives,  seem  to  find  little  enjoyment 
in  that  domestic  bliss  so  interesting 
and  beautiful  in  our  English  homes. 
Except  on  rare  occasions,  the  hus- 
band never  dines  with  his  wife  and 
family,  always  preferring  the  exclu- 
sive society  of  his  own  sex  :  even  the 
boys,  disdaining  to  dine  with  their 
mothers,  mess  with  the  men ;  whilst 
the  girls  and  women,  having  no  other 
option,  eat  a  separate  meal  by  them- 
selves. 

29th.— We  started  at  6  A.M.,  and 
marched  thirteen  miles  to  a  village 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  face  of  the  country  is  still 
very  irregular,  sometimes  rising  into 
hills,  at  other  times  dropping  into 
dells,  but  very  well  cultivated  in  the 
lower  portion ;  whilst  the  brown 
granite  rocks,  with  trees  and  brush- 
wood covering  the  upper  regions, 
diversify  the  colouring,  and  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  scene  ;  added 
to  this,  large  and  frequent  herds 
graze  about  the  fields  and  amongst  the 
villages,  and  give  animation  to  the 
whole.  Amongst  the  trees,  palms  here 
take  a  prominent  part.  Indeed,  for 
tropical  scenery,  there  are  few  places 
that  could  equal  this ;  and  if  the 
traveller,  as  he  moves  along,  sur- 
rounded by  the  screeching,  howling, 
inquisitive  savages,  running  rudely 
about,  and  boisterously  jostling  him, 
could  only  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  he  is  a  bear  baited  by  a  yelping 
pack  of  hounds,  the  journey  would 
be  replete  with  enjoyment.  Crossing 
some  hills,  the  caravan  sprang  a  covey 
of  guinea-fowls,  and  at  some  springs 
in  a  valley  I  shot  several  couple  of 
sand-grouse,  darker  in  plumage  than 
any  I  ever  saw  in  Africa  or  India,  and 
not  quite  so  big  as  the  Thibet  bird. 
The  chief  of  the  village  offered  me  a 
bullock,  but  as  the  beast  did  not  ap- 
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pear  until  the  time  of  starting,  I  de- 
clined it.  Neither  did  I  give  him 
any  cloth,  being  convinced  in  my 
mind  that  these  and  other  animals 
have  always  been  brought  to  me  by 
the  smaller  chiefs  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Kirangozi,  and  probably  aided 
by  the  rest  of  the  flesh-loving  party 
in  general.  The  Jemadar  must  have 
been  particularly  mortified  at  my  way 
of  disposing  of  the  business,  for  he 
talked  of  nothing  else  but  flesh  and 
the  animal  from  the  moment  it  was 
sent  for,  his  love  for  butcher-meat 
amounting  almost  to  a  frenzy.  The 
sandstone  in  this  region  is  highly  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  and  smelters  do 
a  good  business ;  indeed,  the  iron 
for  nearly  all  the  tools  and  cutlery 
that  are  used  in  this  division  of 
Eastern  Africa  is  found  and  manu- 
factured here.  It  is  the  Brum- 
magem of  the  land,  and  has  not 
only  rich  but  very  extensive  iron- 
fields  stretching  many  miles  north, 
east,  and  west.  I  brought  some  spe- 
cimens away.  Cloth  is  little  prized 
in  this  especially  bead  country,  and 
I  had  to  pay  the  ridiculoiis  sum  of 
one  dhoti  kiniki  for  one  pot  of  honey 
and  one  pot  of  ghee  (clarified  butter). 
3(MA. — The  caravan  started  at  6 
A.M.,  and  travelled  four  miles  north- 
wards, amidst  villages  and  cultiva- 
tion. From  this  point,  on  facing  to 
the  left,  I  could  discern  a  sheet  of 
water  about  four  miles  from  me, 
which  ultimately  proved  to  be  a 
creek,  and  the  most  southern  point 
of  the  Great  Nyanza,  which,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  Arabs  described  to 
us  as  the  Ukerewe*  Sea.  We  soon 
afterwards  descended  into  a  grassy 
and  jungly  depression,  and  arrived 
at  a  deep,  dirty,  viscid  nullah  (a  wa- 
ter-course that  only  runs  in  wet 
weather),  draining  the  eastern  coun- 
try into  the  southern  end  of  the  creek. 
To  cross  this  (which  I  will  name  Jor- 
danfor  future  reference),  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty,  especially  for  the 
donkeys,  whose  fording  seemed  quite 
hopeless,  until  the  Jemadar,  assisted 
by  two  other  Belooches,  with  blows 
and  threats  made  the  lazy  Pagazis 
work,  and  dragged  them  through  the 
mud  by  sheer  force.  This  operation 
lasted  so  long  that,  after  crossing, 
we  made  for  the  nearest  village  in 
the  Uvira  district,  and  completed  a 
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journey  of  eight  miles.  The  country 
to  the  eastward  appeared  open  and 
waving,  but  to  the  north  and  far 
west  very  hilly.  The  ground  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  flocks  and  herds  very 
abundant.  Hippopotami  frequent 
the  nullah  at  night,  and  reside  there 
during  the  rainy  season  ;  but  at  this, 
the  dry  half  of  the  year,  they  retreat 
to  the  larger  waters  of  the  creek. 
Rhinoceroses  are  said  to  pay  nightly 
visits  to  fields  around  the  villages, 
and  commit  sad  havoc  on  the  crops. 
The  nullah,  running  from  the  south- 
east, drains  the  land  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  a  river,  I  hear,  rising  in 
the  Msalala  district,  draws  off  the 
water  from  the  lays  we  have  recently 
been  crossing,  to  the  westward  of  our 
track,  where  its  course  lies,  and  emp- 
ties it  into  the  creek  on  the  opposite 
side  to  where  the  nullah  debouches. 

31st. — On  hearing  that  a  shorter 
track  than  the  Sukuma  one  usually 
frequented  by  the  Arabs  led  to  Mu- 
anza,  the  place  Shaykh  Snay  ad- 
vised my  going  to,  I  started  by  it 
at  8  A.M.  ;  and  after  following  it  west- 
ward down  the  nullah's  right  bank 
a  few  miles,  turned  up  northwards, 
and  continued  along  the  creek  to  a 
village,  eight  miles  distant,  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  Urima  district,  where 
we  took  up  our  quarters.  The  country 
has  a  mixed  and  large  population 
of  smiths,  agriculturists,  and  herds- 
men, residing  in  the  flats  and  de- 
pressions which  He  between  the 
scattered  little  hills.  During  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  lake  swells, 
and  the  country  becomes  super-sa- 
turated, the  inundations  are  so  great 
that  all  travelling  becomes  suspended. 
The  early  morning  was  wasted  by 
the  unreasonable  Pagazis  in  the  fol- 
lowing absurd  manner.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  on  starting  from 
Unyanyerabe',  these  cunning  rascals 
begged  for  cloth  as  a  necessary  pro- 
tection against  the  cold.  This  seemed 
reasonable  enough,  if  they  had  not 
just  before  that  received  their  hire  in 
cloth  ;  for  the  nights  were  so  cold 
that  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  be 
as  naked  as  they  were  ;  but  their 
real  motive  for  asking  was  only  to 
increase  their  stock  for  this  present 
occasion,  as  we  now  shall  see.  Two 
days  ago,  they  broke  ground  with 
great  difficulty,  and  only  on  my  as- 
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suring  them  that  I  would  wait  at 
the  place  a  day  or  two  on  my  re- 
turn from  the  lake,  as  they  express- 
ed their  desire  to  make  a  few  halts 
there,  and  barter  their  hire  of  cloth 
for  jembe's  (iron  hoes),  to  exchange 
again  at  Unyanyembe,  where  those 
things  fetch  double  the  price  they 
do  in  these  especially  iron  regions. 
Now  to  -  day,  these  dissembling 
creatures,  distrusting  my  word  as 
they  would  their  own  brethren's, 
stoutly  refused  to  proceed  until  their 
business  was  completed, — suspecting 
I  should  break  my  word  on  return- 
ing, and  would  not  then  wait  for 
them.  They  had  come  all  this  way 
especially  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
now  meant  to  profit  by  their  trouble. 
Fortunately,  the  Jemadar  and  some 
other  Belooches,  who  of  late  had 
shown  great  energy  and  zeal  in  pro- 
moting my  views,  pointed  out  to  them 
that  they  were  really  more  bound  to 
do  my  business  than  their  own,  as 
they  had  engaged  to  do  so,  and  since 
they  could  never  have  come  there  at 
all  excepting  through  my  influence 
and  by  my  cloths ;  further,  if  they 
bought  their  hoes  then,  they  would 
have  to  carry  them  all  the  way  to 
the  Lake  and  back.  The  Kirangozi 
acknowledged  the  fairness  of  this 
harangue,  and  soon  gave  way ;  but 
it  was  not  until  much  more  arguing, 
and  the  adoption  of  other  persuasive 
means,  that  the  rest  were  induced  to 
relinquish  their  determination. 

1st  August.  —  This  day's  march, 
commenced  at  6  A.M.,  differs  but 
little  from  the  last.  Following  down 
the  creek  which,  gradually  increasing 
in  breadth  as  it  extended  north- 
wards, was  here  of  very  consider- 
able dimensions,  we  saw  many  little 
islands,  well  -  wooded  elevations, 
standing  boldly  out  of  its  waters, 
which,  together  with  the  hill-dotted 
country  around,  afforded  a  most  agree- 
able prospect.  Would  that  my  eyes 
had  been  strong  enough  to  dwell,  un- 
shaded, upon  such  scenery  !  but  my 
French  grey  spectacles  so  excited  the 
crowds  of  sable  gentry  who  followed 
the  caravan,  and  they  were  so  bois- 
terously rude,  stooping  and  peering 
underneath  my  wide-awake  to  gain 
a  better  sight  of  my  double  eyes, 
as  they  chose  to  term  them,  that 
it  became  impossible  for  me  to 
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wear  them.  I  therefore  pocketed 
the  instrument,  closed  my  eyes,  and 
allowed  the  donkey  I  was  riding  to 
be  quietly  pulled  along.-  The  evil 
effects  of  granting  an  indulgence  to 
those  who  cannot  appreciate  it,  was 
more  obvious  every  day.  To  secure 
speed  and  contentment,  I  had  indulged 
the  Pagazis  by  hiring  double  numbers, 
and  giving  each  only  half  a  recognised 
burden  ;  but  what  has  been  the  re- 
turn 1  Yesterday  the  Pagazis  stopped 
at  the  eighth  mile,  because  they  said 
that  so  large  a  jungle  was  in  our 
front  that  we  could  not  cross  it  dur- 
ing daylight.  I  disbelieved  their 
story,  and  gave  them  to  understand, 
on  submitting  to  their  request,  that 
I  was  sure  their  trick  for  stopping 
me  would  turn  to  their  own  disad- 
vantage ;  for  if  my  surmise  proved 
true,  as  the  morrow  would  show,  I 
should  give  them  no  more  indul- 
gence, and  especially  no  more  meat. 
On  our  arrival  to-day  there  was  a 

freat  hubbub  amongst  them,  because 
ordered  the  Jemadar  and  Kiraugozi, 
with  many  of  their  principal  men,  to 
sit  in  state  before  me  ;  when  I  gave 
a  cloth  to  the  soldiers  to  buy  a  goat 
with,  and,  turning  to  the  Kirangozi, 
told  him  I  was  sorry  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  my  word  of  yesterday,  and, 
their  story  having  proved  false,  I 
must  depart  from  the  principle  I 
had  commenced  upon,  of  feeding  both 
parties  alike,  and  now  they  might 
feel  assured  that  I  would  do  nothing 
further  for  their  comfort  until  I  could 
see  in  them  some  desire  to  please  me. 
The  screw  was  on  the  tenderest  part : 
a  black  man's  belly  is  his  god ;  and 
they  no  sooner  found  themselves  de- 
prived of  their  wonted  feast,  than 
they  clamorously  declared  they  would 
be  my  devoted  servants  ;  that  they 
had  come  expressly  to  serve  me,  and 
were  willing  to  do  anything  I  wished. 
The  village  chief  offered  me  a  goat ; 
but  as  it  came  at  the  last  moment  be- 
fore starting,  I  declined  it.  To  day's 
track  lay  for  the  first  half  of  the  way 
over  a  jungly  depression,  where  we 
saw  ostriches,  flonikans,  and  the  small 
Saltiana  antelopes  ;  but  as  their  shy- 
ness did  not  allow  of  an  open  ap- 
proach, I  amused  myself  by  shooting 
partridges.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  way,  the  caravan  threaded  be- 
tween villages  and  cultivation  lying 
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in  small  valleys,  or  crossed  over  low 
hills,  accomplishing  a  total  distance 
of  twelve  miles.  Here  we  put  up  at 
a  village  called  Ukumbi,  occupied 
by  the  Walaswanda  tribe. 

2d. — We  set  out  at  6  A.M.,  and 
travelled  thirteen  miles  by  a  tortuous 
route,  sometimes  close  by  the  creek, 
at  other  times  winding  between  small 
hills,  the  valleys  of  which  were 
thickly  inhabited  by  both  agricultu- 
ral and  pastoral  people.  Here  some 
small  perennial  streams,  exuding 
from  springs  by  the  base  of  these  hills, 
meander  through  the  valleys,  and 
keep  all  vegetable  life  in  a  constant 
state  of  verdant  freshness.  The  creek 
still  increases  in  width  as  it  extends 
northward,  and  is  studded  with 
numerous  small  rocky  island  hills, 
covered  with  brushwood,  which, 
standing  out  from  the  bosom  of  the 
deep-blue  waters,  reminded  me  of  a 
voyage  I  once  had  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  The  route  also  being 
so  diversified  with  hills,  afforded 
fresh  objects  of  attraction  at  every 
turn,  and  to-day,  by  good  fortune, 
the  usually  troublesome  people  have 
attended  more  to  their  harvest-mak- 
ing, and  left  me  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  scenery.  My  trusty  Blissett  made 
a  flonikan  pay  the  penalty  of  death 
for  his  temerity  in  attempting  a 
flight  across  the  'track.  The  day's 
journey  lasted  thirteen  miles,  and 
brought  us  into  a  village  called  Isa- 
miro. 

3d. — The  caravan,  after  quitting 
Isamiro,  began  winding  up  a  long 
but  gradually  inclined  hill — which, 
as  it  bears  no  native  name,  I  will 
call  Somerset— until  it  reached  its 
summit,  when  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  pale  -  blue  waters  of  the 
Nyanza  burst  suddenly  upon  my 
gaze.  It  was  early  morning.  The 
distant  sea-line  of  the  north  horizon 
was  defined  in  the  calm  atmosphere 
between  the  north  and  west  points 
of  the  compass ;  but  even  this  did  not 
afford  me  any  idea  of  the  breadth  of 
the  lake,  as  an  archipelago  of  islands 
(vide  map,  Bengal  Archipelago),  each 
consisting  of  a  single  hill,  rising 
to  a  height  of  200  or  300  feet  above 
the  water,  intersected  the  line  of 
vision  to  the  left ;  while  on  the  right 
the  western  horn  of  the  Ukerewe 
Island  cut  off  any  further  view  of 
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its  distant  waters  to  the  eastward 
of  north.  A  sheet  of  water — an 
elbow  of  the  sea,  however,  at  the 
base  of  the  low  range  on  which 
I  stood — extended  far  away  to  the 
eastward,  to  where,  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance, a  hummock- like  elevation  of 
the  mainland  marked  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  the  south  and  east  angle 
of  the  lake.  The  large  and  import- 
ant islands  of  Ukerewe'  and  Mzita, 
distant  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
formed  the  visible  north  shore  of  this 
firth.  The  name  of  the  former  of 
these  islands  was  familiar  to  us  as 
that  by  which  this  long-desired  lake 
was  usually  known.  It  is  reported 
by  the  natives  to  be  of  no  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  though  of  no  considerable 
elevation,  I  could  discover  several 
spurs  stretching  down  to  the  water's 
edge  from  its  central  ridge  of  hills. 
The  other  island,  Mzita,  is  of  greater 
elevation,  of  a  hog-backed  shape, 
but  being  more  distant,  its  physical 
features  were  not  so  distinctly  visi- 
ble. In  consequence  of  the  North- 
ern islands  of  the  Bengal  Archipel- 
ago before  mentioned  obstructing 
the  view,  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake  could  not  be  defined  :  a  series 
of  low  hill -tops  extended  in  this 
direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ; 
while  below  me,  at  no  great  distance, 
was  the  debouchure  of  the  creek, 
which  enters  the  lake  from  the  south, 
and  along  the  banks  of  which  my  last 
three  days'  journey  had  led  me.  This 
view  was  one  which,  even  in  a  well- 
known  and  explored  country,  would 
have  arrested  the  traveller  by  its 
peaceful  beauty.  The  islands,  each 
swelling  in  a  gentle  slope  to  a  rounded 
summit,  clothed  with  wood  between 
the  rugged  angular  closely-cropping 
rocks  of  granite,  seemed  mirrored  in 
the  calm  surface  of  the  lake ;  on  which 
I  here  and  there  detected  a  small  black 
speck,  the  tiny  canoe  of  some  Muanza 
fisherman.  On  the  gently  shelving 
plain  below  me,  blue  smoke  curled 
above  the  trees,  which  here  and  there 
partially  concealed  villages  and  ham- 
lets, their  brown  thatched  roofs  con- 
trasting with  the  emerald  green  of 
the  beautiful  milk-bush,  the  coral 
branches  of  which  cluster  in  such  pro- 
fusion round  the  cottages,  and  form 
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alleys  and  hedegrows  about  the  vil- 
lages as  ornamental  as  any  garden 
shrub  in  England.  But  the  pleasure  of 
the  mere  vie  w  vanish ed  in  the  presence 
of  those  more  intense  and  exciting 
emotions  which  are  called  up  by  the 
consideration  of  the  commercial  and 
geographical  importance  of  the  pros- 
pect before  me.  I  no  longer  felt  any 
doubt  that  the  lake  at  myteet  gave 
birth  to  that  interesting  river,  the 
source  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  speculation,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  so  many  explorers.  The 
Arabs'  tale  was  proved  to  the  letter. 
This  is  a  far  more  extensive  lake 
than  the  Tanganyika  ;  "  so  broad  you 
could  not  see  across  it,  and  so  long 
that  nobody  knew  its  length."  *  I 
had  now  the  pleasure  of  perceiving 
that  a  map  I  had  constructed  on  Arab 
testimony,  and  sent  home  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  before  leaving 
Uny  anyembe,  was  so  substantially  cor- 
rect that  in  its  general  outlines  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  alter.  Further, 
as  I  drew  that  map  afterproving  their 
first  statements  about  the  Tangan- 
yika, which  were  made  before  my 
going  there,  I  have  every  reason  to 
feel  confident  of  their  veracity  rela- 
tive to  their  travels  north  through 
Karagwah,  and  to  Kibuga  in  Uganda. 
When  Shaykh  Snay  told  us  of  the 
Ukerewe',  as  he  called  the  Nyanza, 
on  our  first  arrival  at  Kazeh,  pro- 
ceeding westward  from  Zanzibar,  he 
said,  "  If  you  have  come  only  to  see 
a  large  bit  of  water,  you  had  better 
go  northwards  and  see  the  Ukerewe; 
for  it  is  much  greater  in  every  respect 
than  the  Tanganyika  ;"  and  so,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  it  is.  Muanza, 
our  journey's  end,  now  lay  at  our 
feet.  It  is  an  open,  well-cultivated 
plain  on  the  southern  end,  and  lies 
almost  flush  with  the  lake  ;  a  happy, 
secluded-looking  corner,  containing 
every  natural  facility  to  make  life 
pleasant.  After  descending  the  hill, 
we  followed  along  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  and  at  first  entered  the  settle- 
ment, when  the  absence  of  boats 
arousing  my  suspicions,  made  me 
inquire  where  the  Arabs,  on  coming 
to  Muanza,  and  wishing  to  visit 
Ukerewe',  usually  resided.  This,  I 
heard,  was  some  way  further  on  ;  so 
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with  great  difficulty  I  persuaded  the 
porters  to  come  away  and  proceed  at 
once  to  where  they  said  an  Arab 
was  actually  living.  It  was  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  that,  after  Shaykh 
Snay's  caution  as  to  my  avoiding 
Sultan  Mahaya's  village,  by  inquir- 
ing diligently  about  him  yesterday, 
and  finding  no  one  who  knew  his 
name,  the  first  person  I  should 
have  encountered  was  himself,  and 
that,  too,  in  his  own  village.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  big  men 
in  this  country,  to  keep  up  their 
dignity,  have  several  names,  and  thus 
mystify  the  traveller.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded along  the  shore  of  the  lake  in 
an  easterly  direction,  and  on  the  way 
shot  a  number  of  red  Egyptian  geese, 
which  were  very  numerous ;  they  are 
the  same  sort  here  as  I  once  saw  in 
the  Somali  country.  Another  goose, 
which  unfortunately  I  could  not  kill, 
is  very  different  from  any  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of:  it  stands  as  high  as 
the  Canadian  bird,  or  higher,  and 
is  black  all  over,  saving  one  little 
white  patch  beneath  the  lower  man- 
dible. It  was  fortunate  that  I  came  on 
here,  for  the  Arab  in  question,  called 
Mansur  bin  Salim,  treated  me  very 
kindly,  and  he  had  retainers  belong- 
ing to  the  country,  who  knew  as  much 
about  the  lake  as  anybody,  and  were 
of  very  great  assistance.  I  also  found 
a  good  station  for  making  observa- 
tions on  the  lake.  It  was  Mansur 
who  first  informed  me  of  my  mistake 
of  the  morning,  but  said  that  the  evil 
reports  spread  at  Unyanyembe'  about 
Mahaya  had  no  foundation ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  found  him  a  very 
excellent  and  obliging  person. 

To-day  we  marched  eight  miles, 
and  have  concluded  our  journey 
northwards,  a  total  distance  of  226 
miles  from  Kazeh,  which,  occupying 
twenty-five  days,  is  at  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  per  diem,  halts  inclusive. 

4th. — Early  in  the  morning  I  took 
a  walk  of  three  miles  easterly  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  ascending 
a  small  hill  (which,  to  distinguish  it, 
I  have  called  Observatory  Hill),  took 
compass-bearings  of  all  the  principal 
features  of  the  lake.  Mansur  and  a 
native,  the  greatest  traveller  of  the 
place,  kindly  accompanied  and  gave 
me  every  obtainable  information. 
This  man  had  traversed  the  island, 
as  he  called  it,  of  Ukerewe  from  north 
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to  south.  But  by  his  rough  mode  of 
describing  it,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  instead  of  its  being  an 
actual  island,  it  is  a  connected  tongue 
of  land,  stretching  southwards  from 
a  promontory  lying  at  right  angles 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which, 
being  a  wash,  affords  a  passage  to  the 
mainland  during  the  fine  season,  but 
during  the  wet  becomes  submerged, 
and  thus  makes  Ukerewe'  tempo- 
rarily an  island.  If  this  conjecture 
be  true,  Mzita  must  be  similarly 
circumstanced.  Cattle,  he  says,  can 
cross  over  from  the  mainland  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  by  swim- 
ming from  one  elevation  of  the 
promontory  to  another  ;  but  the 
Warudi,  who  live  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  bring  their 
ivory  for  sale  to  Ukerewe,  usually  em- 
ploy boats  for  the  transit.  A  sultan 
called  Machunda  lives  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Ukerewe,  and  has 
dealings  in  ivory  with  all  the  Arabs 
whogothere.  OneArabatthistimewas 
stopping  there,  and  had  sent  his  men 
coasting  along  this  said  promontory 
to  deal  with  the  natives  on  the  main- 
land, as  he  could  not  obtain  enough 
ivory  on  the  island  itself.  Considering 
how  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
is  to  Zanzibar,  it  appears  surprising 
that  it  can  pay  men  to  carry  ivory  all 
the  way  round  by  Unyanyembe.  But 
the  Masai,  and  especially  those  tribes 
who  live  near  to  the  lake,  are  so  hos- 
tile to  travellers,  that  the  risk  of 
going  there  is  considered  too  great  to 
be  profitable,  though  all  Arabs  con- 
cur in  stating  that  a  surprising  quan- 
tity of  ivory  is  to  be  obtained  there 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  little  hill 
alluded  to  as  marking  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  lake,  I  again  saw  ;  but 
so  indistinctly,  though  the  atmosphere 
was  very  clear,  that  I  imagined  it  to 
be  at  least  forty  miles  distant.  It 
is  due  east  of  my  station  on  Ob- 
servatory Hill.  I  further  draw  my 
conclusions  from  the  fact,  that  all  the 
hills  in  the  country  are  much  about 
the  same  height — two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  basial  surface  of 
the  land ;  and  I  could  only  see  the 
top  of  the  hill  like  a  hazy  brown  spot, 
contrasted  in  relief  against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  Indeed,  had  my  attention 
not  been  drawn  to  it:  I  probably 
should  have  overlooked  it,  and  have 
thought  there  was  only  a  sea  horizon 
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before  me.  On  facing  to  the  W.N.  W., 
I  could  only  see  a  sea  horizon ;  and  on 
inquiring  how  far  back  the  land  lay, 
was  assured  that,  beyond  the  island 
of  Ukerewe,  there  was  an  equal  ex- 
panse of  it  east  and  west,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  than  double  the  dis- 
tance of  the  little  hill  before  alluded 
to,  or  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
miles  in  breadth.  On  my  inquiring 
about  the  lake's  length,  the  man  faced 
to  the  north,  and  began  nodding  his 
head  to  it ;  at  the  same  time  he  kept 
throwing  forward  his  right  band,  and, 
making  repeated  snaps  of  his  fingers, 
endeavoured  to  indicate  something 
immeasurable ;  and  added,  that  no- 
body knew,  but  he  thought  it  proba- 
bly extended  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
To  the  east  of  the  Observatory,  a  six 
hours'  journey,  probably  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles,  the  village  of  Suku- 
ma  is  situated,  and  there  canoes  are 
obtainable  for  crossing  to  Ukerewe, 
which  island  being  six  hours  pad- 
dling, and  lying  due  north  of  it,  must 
give  the  firth  a  breadth  of  about 
fifteen  miles.  Whilst  walking  back 
to  camp,  I  shot  two  red  geese  and 
a  florikan,  like  those  I  once  shot 
in  the  Somali  country.  This  must 
have  been  a  dainty  dish  for  my 
half -starved  Arab  companion,  who 
had  lost  all  his  property  on  first 
arriving  here,  and  was  now  living  on 
Mahaya's  generosity.  It  appears  that 
nine  months  ago  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  assistance  of  Mahaya,  to  hire 
gome  boats  and  men  at  Sukuma,  and 
had  sent  his  property,  consisting  of 
fifteen  loads  of  cloth  and  250  jembis 
or  hoes  by  them  to  Ukerewe',  to  ex- 
change for  ivory.  But  by  the  advice 
of  Mahaya,  and  fearing  to  trust  him- 
self as  a  stranger  amongst  the  island- 
ers, he  did  not  accompany  his  merch- 
andise. Sultan  Machunda,  a  man  of 
the  highest  character  by  Unyanyem- 
bd  report,  on  seeing  such  a  prize  enter 
his  port,  gave  orders  for  its  seizure, 
and  will  now  give  no  redress  to  the 
unfortunate  Mansur.  All  Mahaya's 
exertions  to  recover  it  have  proved 
abortive  :  and  Mansur  has  therefore 
been  desirous  of  taking  his  revenge 
by  making  an  attack  in  person  on 
Ukerewe', but  the  "generous"  Mahaya 
said,  "No,  your  life  is  yet  safe,  do  not 
risk  it ;  but  let  my  men  do  what  they 
can,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have 
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been  a  party  to  your  losses,  I  will 
feed  you  and  your  people  ;  and  if  I 
do  not  succeed  in  the  end,  you  shall 
be  my  guest  until  I  can  amass  suffi- 
cient property  to  reimburse  your 
losses."  Mansur  has  all  this  time 
been  living,  like  the  slaves  of  the 
country,  on  jowari  porridge,  which  is 
made  by  grinding  the  seed  into  flour 
and  boiling  it  in  water  until  it  forms 
a  good  thick  paste,  when  master  and 
man  sit  round  the  earthen  pot  it  is 
boiled  in,  pick  out  lumps,  and  suck 
it  off  their  fingers.  It  was  a  delicious 
sight  yesterday,  on  coming  through 
Muanza,  to  see  the  great  deference 
paid  to  Sich  Belooch,  Shadad,  mis- 
taken for  the  great  Arab  merchant 
(or  Mundewa),  my  humble  self,  in 
consequence  of  his  riding  the  donkey, 
and  to  perceive  the  stoical  manner 
in  which  he  treated  their  attentions  ; 
but,  more  fortunate  than  I  usually 
have  been,  he  escaped  the  rude  peep- 
ing and  peering  of  the  crowd,  for  he 
did  not,  like  his  employer,  wear 
"  double  eyes."  During  the  last  five 
or  six  marches,  the  word  Marabu, 
for  Arab,  instead  of  Mzungu,  Euro- 
pean, has  usually  been  applied  to  me  ; 
and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  would  have 
discovered  the  difference,  were  it  not 
that  the  tiresome  Pagazis,  to  increase 
their  own  dignity  and  importance 
generally,  gave  the  clue  by  singing 
the  song  of  "  the  White  Man."  The 
Arabs  at  Unyanyembe  had  advised 
my  donning  their  habit  for  the  trip, 
in  order  to  attract  less  attention  :  a 
vain  precaution,  which  I  believe  they 
suggested  more  to  gratify  their  own 
vanity  in  seeing  an  Englishman  lower 
himself  to  their  position,  than  for  any 
benefit  that  I  might  receive  by  doing 
so.  At  any  rate,  I  was  more  comfort- 
able and  better  off  in  my  flannel  shirt, 
long  togs,  and  wide-awake,  than  I 
should  have  been,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  had  I  degraded  myself, 
and  adopted  their  hot,  long,  and  par- 
ticularly uncomfortable  gown. 

Sultan  Mahaya  sent  a  messenger 
to  say  that  he  was  hurt  at  the  cava- 
lier manner  in  which  I  treated  him 
yesterday,  and,  to  show  his  wounded 
feelings,  gave  an  order  to  his  sub- 
jects that  no  man  should  supply  me 
with  provisions,  or  render  me  any 
assistance  during  my  sojourn  at 
Muanza.  Luckily  my  larder  was 
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well  supplied  with  game,  or  I  should 
have  had  to  go  supperless  to  bed, 
for  no  inducement  would  prevail  on 
the  people  to  sell  anything  to  me 
after  the  mandate  had  been  pro- 
claimed. This  morning,  however,  we 
settled  the  difference  in  the  most 
amicable  manner,  thus  :  previously 
to  my  departure  for  Observatory  Hill, 
I  sent  the  Jemadar,  the  Kirangozi, 
and  a  large  deputation  of  the  Beloo- 
ches  andPagazis,  to  explain  away  the 
reason  of  my  having  left  his  house 
so  rudely,  and  to  tender  apologies, 
which  were  accompanied,  as  an 
earnest  of  good -will,  with  a  large 
kahongo,  consisting  of  one  barsati, 
one  dhoti  Amerikan,  and  one  gora 
kiniki,  as  also  an  intimation  that  I 
would  pay  him  a  visit  the  next  day. 
This  pleased  him  excessively ;  it  was 
considered  a  visit  of  itself;  and  he 
returned  the  usual  bullock,  with  a 
notification  that  I  must  remain  where 
I  was,  to  enable  him  to  return  the 
compliment  I  had  paid  him,  for  he 
intended  walking  out  to  see  me  on 
the  morrow. 

5th. — As  my  time  was  getting  short, 
I  forestalled  Mahaya  in  his  intentions, 
and  changed  ground  to  the  Sultanat,  a 
rural-looking  little  place,  perched  on  a 
small  rocky  promontory,  shrouded  by 
green  trees,  facing  theN.W.  side  of  the 
lake.  Mahay  a  received  me  with  great 
courtesy,  arranged  a  hut  comfortably, 
and  presented  a  number  of  eggs  and 
fresh  milk,  as  he  had  heard  that  I 
was  partial  to  such  fare.  He  is  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  stature, 
a  giant  in  miniature,  with  massive 
and  muscular  but  well-proportioned 
limbs  :  he  must  number  fifty  years 
or  more.  His  dress  was  the  ordi- 
nary barsati ;  his  arms  were  set  off 
by  heavy  brass  and  copper  ornaments 
encircling  the  wrists,  and  by  num- 
berless sambo,  or  thin  circles  made 
from  the  twisted  fibres  of  an  aloetic 
plant,  on  each  of  which  a  single  infi, 
or  white  porcelain  bead  resembling 
a  little  piece  of  tobacco-pipe,  was 
strung;  these  ranged  in  massive  rows 
down  the  whole  of  his  upper  arm. 
Just  above  his  elbow-joints  sat  a  pair 
of  large  ivory  rings.  On  his  forehead 
two  small  goat  or  deer  horns  were 
fastened  by  thin  talisman  ic  ornaments 
of  thong  for  keeping  off  the  evil  eye  ; 
and,  finally,  his  neck  was  adorned 
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with  two  strings  of  very  coarse 
blue  beads.  Mahaya  has  the  fame 
of  being  the  best  and  most  just 
sultan  in  these  quarters,  and  his 
Ibenign  square  countenance,  lit  up 
with  a  pleasing  expression  when  in 
conversation,  confirms  this  opinion, 
though  a  casual  observer  passing 
by  that  dark,  broad,  massive  face, 
still  more  darkened  by  a  matting  of 
short,  close,  and  tightly- curled-up 
ringlets,  would  be  apt  to  carry  away 
a  contrary  impression.  Before  leav- 
ing Kazeb,  I  notified  my  intention  of 
visiting  Ukerewe",  supposing  I  could 
do  so  in  three  or  four  days,  and  ex- 
plained to  my  men  my  wishes  on  this 
point.  Hearing  this,  they  told  both 
Mahaya  and  Mansur,  in  direct  terms, 
that  I  was  going,  and  so  needlessly 
set  them  to  work  finessing  to  show 
how  much  they  were  in  earnest  in  their 
consideration  of  me.  However,  they 
have  both  been  very  warm  in  dis- 
suading me  from  visiting  Ukerewe, 
apparently  quite  in  a  parental  way, 
for  each  seems  to  think  himself  in  a 
measure  my  guardian.  Mahaya  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  caution  those  who  visit 
him  from  running  into  danger,  which 
a  journey  to  Ukerewe,  he  considers, 
would  be.  Mausur,  on  the  other  hand, 
says,  as  I  have  come  from  his  Sultan 
Majid,  he  also  is  bound  to  render 
me  any  assistance  in  his  power  ;  but 
strongly  advises  my  giving  up  the 
notion  of  going  across  the  water.  I 
could  get  boats  from  Usukuma,  he 
said,  but  there  would  be  great  delay 
in  the  business,  as  I  should  have 
first  to  send  over  and  ask  permission 
from  Machunda  to  laud,  and  then 
the  collecting  men  and  boats  would 
occupy  a  long  time.  As  regards  the 
collection  of  boats  taking  a  long 
time,  these  arguments  are  very  fair, 
as  I  know  from  experience ;  but 
the  only  danger  would  consist  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  two  sultans 
being  at  enmity  with  each  other, 
as  in  this  land  any  one  coming 
direct  from  an  enemy's  country  is 
sxispected  and  treated  as  an  ene- 
my. This  difficulty  I  should  have 
avoided  by  going  straight  to  Sukuina 
(where  the  boats,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  usually  do  start  from,  though 
all  concur  in  stating  that  this  is 
their  point  of  departure),  and  there 
obtaining  boats  direct.  However, 
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I  told  them  that  I  should  have 
gone  if  I  had  found  boats  ready  at 
once  to  take  me  across ;  but  now  I 
saw  the  probability  of  so  much 
delay,  that  I  could  not  afford  to  waste 
time  in  trying  to  obtain  boats,  which, 
had  I  succeeded  in  getting,  I  should 
have  employed  my  time  not  in  going 
to  Ukerewe,  but  to  the  more  elevated 
and  friendly  island  of  Mzita,  this  being 
a  more  suitable  observatory  than  the 
former.  These  negroes' manoeuvres  are 
quite  incomprehensible.  If  Mahaya 
had  desired  to  fleece  me — and  one  can 
hardly  give  a  despotic  nigger  credit 
for  anything  short  of  that — he  surely 
would  have  tried  to  detain  me  under 
falsehopes,audhavrethus  necessitated 
my  spending  cloths  in  his  village, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  lost  all 
chance  of  gaining  anything  by  giving 
advice,  which  induced  me  to  leave 
him  at  once,  never  to  return  again 
to  see  him. 

At  my  request,  Mahaya  assembled 
all  his  principal  men,  and  we  went 
into  a  discussion  about  the  lake,  but 
not  a  soul  knew  anything  about  its 
northern  extremity,  although  people 
had  sometimes  travelled  in  canoes, 
coasting  along  its  shores  by  the  Kar- 
agwah  district  to  as  far,  I  believe,  as 
the  Line.  His  wife,  a  pretty,  crummy 
little  creature  of  the  Wanyoro  tribe, 
came  farther  from  the  north  than 
anybody  present,  and  gave  me  the 
names  of  many  districts  in  the  Ug- 
anda country,  which,  she  says,  lies 
along  the  sea-shore.  She  had  never 
heard  of  there  being  any  end  to  the 
Lake,  and  supposed,  if  any  way  of 
going  round  it  did  exist,  she  would 
certainly  have  known  it.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Arabs  should  not 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  ground 
that  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Kibuga, 
which  evidently  shows  us  that  there 
must  be  some  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties between  that  place  and  Kiku- 
yii,  whither  the  Arabs  go  trading  -via 
Mombas  from  Zanzibar ;  for  if  a  pas- 
sage were  open  by  which  they  could 
get  to  Kikuyu,  exactly  one-third  of 
the  distance  which  they  now  travel 
via  Unyanme'zi  to  Zanzibar  would 
be  saved.  This  suggests  a  proba- 
bility that  the  Lake  expands  consi- 
derably as  it  continues  north  to  the 
northward  of  the  Line,  and  is  so  broad 
that  canoes  cannot  cross  it  there,  as 
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they  can  to  the  southward  of  the  equa- 
tor. It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  east  and 
west  shores  of  the  lake,  excepting  by 
a  few  occasional  canoe-parties  coast- 
ing along  the  southern  end,  because 
the  waters  are  so  very  broad  they 
dare  not  venture.  That  there  can  be 
no  high  mountain-range  intersecting 
the  Nyanza  from  the  water-courses 
which  we  hear  of  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, as  some  people  have  supposed, 
is  evident  from  the  numerous  ac- 
counts given  of  the  kingdom  of  Ug- 
anda being  so  flat  and  marshy  from 
the  equator  to  2°  or  3°  north  latitude ; 
whilst  I  must  have  seen  any,  did  they 
exist,  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator, 
being  only  150  miles  from  it  when 
standing  on  its  southern  shore.  Now, 
judging  from  all  the  information  given 
us  by  the  several  Egyptian  expedi- 
tions and  missionaries  sent  up  the 
Nile,  who  came  across  hills  of  no 
great  elevation  in  4^°  north  latitude 
and  31°  or  32°  east  longitude,  which 
are  intersected  by  the  Nile  in  the  same 
way  that  the  east  coast-range  is  inter- 
sected by  the  interior  plateau  rivers, 
as  we  saw  on  our  passage  inwards 
from  Zanzibar ;  and  further,  by  the 
Arabs  telling  us  that  all  the  country 
on  the  same  meridian,  from  the  Line 
up  to  the  second  parallel  north  lati- 
tude, is  flat  and  full  of  water-courses ; 
and  then  again,  by  knowing  the  re- 
spective heights  of  the  Nyanza  on 
the  one  side  being  nearly  4000  feet, 
and  the  Nile's  bed  in  latitude  4°  N., 
or  beyond  the  small  hills  alluded  to, 
being  under  2000  feet, — it  would  in- 
deed be  a  marvel  if  this  lake  is  not 
the  fountain  of  the  Nile.  The  reason 
why  those  expeditions  sent  up  the 
Nile  have  failed  in  discovering  the 
Nyanza,  is  clearly  attributable  to  the 
important  rapids  which  must  exist  in 
consequence  of  this  great  variation  of 
altitude  between  the  north  end  of  the 
Nyanza  (which,  let  us  suppose,  is  on 
the  equator),  and  the  position,  in  4°  44' 
north  latitude,  at  which  the  expedi- 
tions and  missions  arrived,  their  fur- 
ther progress  being  stopped  by  these 
rapids. 

Indeed,  by  all  accounts  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Nyanza, 
as  seen  by  the  Arabs  in  Uganda  and 
let  us  say  Gondokoro,  a  mission  sta- 
tion on  the  Nile,  in  north  latitude 
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4°  44',  which  was  occupied  by  two 
Austrian  missionaries,  Knoblecher 
and  Dooyak,  we  find  it  is  analogous 
in  every  respect  to  what  we  observed 
between  the  low  Mrima  or  maritime 
plain  in  front  of  Zanzibar,  and  the 
high  interior  plateau,  divided  from 
one  another  by  the  east  coast  range, 
which  is  of  granitic  formation,  the 
same  in  its  nature  exactly  as  those 
which  they  describe,  and  intersected 
by  rivers  so  rapid  and  boisterous  that 
no  canoes  can  live  upon  them  ;  as, 
for  instance,  we  found  the  Kinyani 
and  Lufiji  rivers  were  when  passing 
over  the  east  coast  range.  There 
the  land  dropped  from  2000  or  more 
feet  to  less  than  300  in  the  short 
distance  of  ninety  miles. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give,  first, 
the  missionary  account  in  4°  44'  N., 
and  then  the  Arab  one  in  2°  N. — 
a  debatable  bit  of  ground,  extend- 
ing over  2°  44',  or  160  English  miles. 
Talking  of  the  missionaries,  "  these 
two  men,"  says  Dr  Petermann,  "  kept 
an  annual  hygrometrical  and  meteor- 
ological register  with  great  precision 
and  scientific  regularity.  They  had 
various  instruments  with  them  ;  they 
fixed  their  station,  Gondokoro,  at 
4°  44'  north  latitude  by  astron- 
omical observations,  and  determined 
the  altitude  of  the  Nile's  bed  to 
be  only  1605  feet  above  the  sea, 
by  numerous  good  barometrical  ob- 
servations. .  .  .  Gondokoro  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  small 
granitic  hills,  ranging  from  2000  to 
4000  feet,  which  are  intersected  by  the 
Nile  coming  from  the  south,  as  the 
king  of  the  Bari  country  says,  from 
200 to 300 miles;"  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  from  the  Nyanza,  as  it  lies 
exactly  on  the  place  he  directs  us  to. 
"  The  mean  annual  temperature  there 
is  83°.  1  Fahr.  The  wettest  months  in 
the  year  are  February,  March,  April, 
May,  and  August.  Thunder  accom- 
panies nearly  all  the  storms,  and 
earthquakes  are  prevalent.  The  Nile 
begins  to  rise  at  Gondokoro  in  May, 
and  keeps  increasing  till  September. 
The  country  from  Gondokoro  south- 
wards entirely  changes  from  the 
swampy  nature  which  exists  north- 
wards of  it,  and  the  people  there 
begin  to  talk  a  different  language  to 
those  in  the  north,  atfd  are  very  fond 
of  eating  mice.  The  winds  prevail 
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from  the  east,  rarely  coming  from 
the  west." 

As  the  Arabs  do  not  keep  thermo- 
meters, scientific  instruments,  or  pro- 
perly distributed  months  and  seasons, 
I  must  .say  for  them  that  from  2°  to 
6°  south  latitude  we  found  the  mean 
temperature  in  the  hottest  month, 
August,  to  be  only  80° ;  that  Uganda 
must  be  quite  4000  feet,  to  be  higher 
than  the  lake  which  it  borders ;  that 
the  height  of  the  rainy  season  is  dur- 
ing the  months  of  February,  March, 
April,  and  May  ;  and  that  the  rivers, 
as  we  see  by  the  Malagarazi,  increase 
more  after  than  before  that  date. 
Though  it  appears  that  the  preces- 
sion of  the  rain  tends  from  the  south- 
ward to  the  northward,  the  same  in- 
fluence that  swells  the  Malagarazi 
would  also  affect  the  Uganda  rivers, 
as  they  rise  merely  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  axis  of  the  same  mountains. 
The  Arabs  say,  as  we  also  have  found 
it,  "  that  thunder  accompanies  nearly 
all  the  storms,  and  the  lightning  there 
is  excessive,  and  so  destructive  that 
the  King  of  Uganda  expresses  the 
greatest  dread  of  it — indeed  his  pa- 
lace alone  has  been  often  destroyed 
by  lightning.  The  Kitangura  and 
Katonga  rivers  are  affected  by  the 
rainy  season  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  Malagarazi,  and  flow  north-east- 
erly towards  the  lake.  There  the  El- 
vira river  (see  maps),  in  north  latitude 
3°,  of  which  they  bring  information, 
flows  somewhere  to  the  northward, 
and  is  not  a  slow  sluggish  stream  like 
the  other  two,  but  is  rapid  and  boister- 
ous, showing  that  the  country  drops 
to  the  northward."  Now  here,  in 
3°  north  latitude,  where  this  river  is 
said  to  flow,  I  think  will  be  found 
the  southern  base-line  of  those  small 
hills,  from  2000  to  4000  feet  high, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Gondokoro, 
as  the  missionaries  describe  them  ; 
though  these  hills,  to  anyone  looking 
at  them  from  the  northern  side, 
where  the  land  is  low,  might  appear 
a  barrier  to  the  waters  of  the  lake 
lying  beyond  them.  This  idea 
would  not  occur  to  any  one  stand- 
ing on  the  southern  side,  where 
the  land  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
high  as  these  hills  themselves.  In- 
deed, from  the  levels  given,  the  two 
countries  about  Kibuga  and  Gondo- 
koro may  be  described  as  two  land- 
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ings,  with  the  fall  between  them  re- 


presenting a  staircase  formed  by  the 
hills  in  question.  The  country  in 
latitudes  -2°  and  5°  is  therefore  ter- 
.  raced  like  a  hanging  garden. 

The  Nyanza,  as  we  now  see,  is  a 
large  expansive  sheet  of  water,  flush 
with  the  basial  surface  of  the  country, 
and  lies  between  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  (on  its  western  side),  hav- 
ing, according  to  Dr  Kraptf,  snowy 
Kaenia  on  its  eastern  flank.  Krapff 
tells  us  of  a  large  river  flowing  down 
from  the  western  side  of  this  snowy 
peak,  and  trending  away  to  the  north- 
west, in  a  direction,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  map,  leading  right  into  my  lake. 
Now,  returning  again  to  the  western 
side,  we  find  that  the  Nyanza  is 
plentifully  supplied  by  those  streams 
coming  from  the  Lunse  Montes,  of 
which  the  Arabs,  one  and  all,  give 
such  consistent  and  concise  accounts ; 
and  the flowingsof  which,  being  north- 
easterly, must,  in  course  of  time  and 
distance,  commingle  with  those  north- 
westerly off-flowings,  before  mention- 
ed, of  Mons  Ksenia.  My  impression 
is,  after  hearing  everybody's  story  on 
the  matter,  that  these  streams  enter 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  lake,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  equator,  and  are 
consequently  very  considerable  feeders 
to  it.  To  help  at  once  in  the  argument 
that  the  Nyanza  exists  as  a  large 
sheet  of  water  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  I  will  anticipate  a  story  in 
my  diary,  by  adverting  to  it  before  its 
order  of  succession.  On  the  return  to 
Unyanyembe,  a  native  of  Msalala  told 
me  that  he  had  once  travelled  up  the 
western  shore  of  the  Nyanza  to  the 
district  of  Kitara,  where,  he  says,  it 
is  a  corroboration  of  the  Arabs'  stories 
that  coffee  grows,  and  which  place, 
by  fair  computation  of  the  distances 
given  as  their  travelling  rates,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  in  about  1°  north  lat.  (see. 
map).  To  the  east  of  this  land,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  he  de- 
scribed the  island  of  Kitirias  occupied 
by  a  tribe  called  Watiri,  who  also 
grow  coffee ;  and  there  the  sea  was  of 
such  great  extent,  and  when  winds 
blew  was  so  boisterous,  that  the 
canoes,  although  as  large  as  the  Tan- 
ganyika ones  (which  he  had  also  seen), 
did  not  trust  themselves  upon  it. 

Now  supposing,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  no  overflow  of  water  at  the 


north  end  of  the  Nyanza,  still,  from 
its  altitude  being  so  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  Nile  at  Gondokoro, 
it  must  be  a  considerable  contributor 
to  that  river's  volume,  if  only  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  percolation.  If  fur- 
ther proof  is  required  about  the  extent 
of  the  Nyanza,  alt  the  Arabs  say  that, 
on  passing  through  the  Karagwah 
district,  in  latitude  1°  south,  they  can 
see  from  the  summit  of  a  high  moun- 
tain its  expansive  and  boundless 
waters  extending  away  to  the  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
The  lake  has  the  credit  of  being  very 
deep,  which  I  cannot  believe.  It  cer- 
tainly bears  the  appearance  of  the 
temporary  deposit  of  a  vast  flood 
overspreading  a  large  flat  surface, 
rather  than  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  lying  in  deep 
hollows,  or  shut  in,  like  the  Tan- 
ganyika, by  mountains.  The  islands 
about  it  are 'low  hill-tops,  standing 
out  like  paps  on  the  soft  placid 
bosom  of  the  waters,  and  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  amongst  which  I  have 
been  travelling ;  indeed,  any  part  of 
the  country, inundated  to  the  same  ex- 
tent would'wear  the  same  aspect.  Its 
water  appears,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  wind,  of  a 
dirty- white  colour,  but  it  is  very  good 
and  sweet,  though  not  so  pleasant  to 
my  taste  as  the  very  clear  Tanganyika 
water.  The  natives,  however,  who 
have  wonderfully  keen  palates  for 
detecting  the  relative  distinctions  in 
such  matters,  differ  from  me,  and 
affirm  that  all  the  inhabitants  prefer 
it  to  any  other,  and  consequently 
never  dig  wells  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake ;  whereas  the  Tanganyika  water 
is  invariably  shunned,  nobody  ever 
drinking  it  unless  from  necessity ;  not 
so  much  because  they  consider  it 
to  be  unwholesome,  as  because  it 
does  not  quench  or  satisfy  the  thirst 
so  well  as  spring-water.  Whether 
this  peculiarity  in  the  qualities  of  the 
waters  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Ny- 
anza lying  on  a  foundation  chiefly 
composed  of  iron,  or  whether  the  one 
lake  is  drained  by  a  rivei-,  whilst  the 
other  is  stagnant,  I  must  leave  for 
other  and  superior  talents  to  de- 
cide. Fish  and  crocodiles  are  said  to 
be  very  abundant  in  the  lake ;  but  with 
all  my  endeav6urs  to  obtain  some 
specimens,  I  have  succeeded  in  seeing 
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only  two  sorts — one  similar  to  those 
taken  at  Ujiji,  of  a  perch-like  form, 
and  another,  very  small,  resembling 
our  common  minnow,  but  not  found 
in  the  Ujiji  market.  The  quantity  of 
musquitos  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
is  perfectly  marvellous ;  the  grass, 
bushes,and  everything  growing  there, 
are  literally  covered  with  them.  As  I 
walked  along  its  shores,  disturbing 
the  vegetation,  they  rose  in  clouds, 
and  kept  tapping,  in  dozens  at  a  time, 
against  my  hands  and  face,  in  the 
most  disagreeable  manner.  Unlike 
the  Indian  musquito,  they  are  of  a 
light  dun-brown  colour.  The  Muanza 
dogs  are  the  largest  that  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Africa,  and  still  are  not  more 
than  twenty  inches  high ;  but  Mahaya 
says  the  Ukerewe"  dog  is  a  fine  animal, 
and  quite  different  from  any  on  the 
mainland.  There  are  but  very  few 
canoes  about  here,  and  those  are  of 
miserable  construction,  and  only  fitted 
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for  the  purpose  they  turn  them  to — 
catching  fish  close  to  the  shore.  The 
paddle  the  fishermen  use  is  a  sort  of 
mongrel  breed  between  a  spade  and 
a  shovel.  The  fact  of  there  being  no 
boats  of  any  size  here,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  material  for 
constructing  them.  On  the  route 
from  Kazeh  there  are  no  trees  of 
any  girth,  save  the  calabash,  whose 
wood  is  too  soft  for  the  purpose 
of  boat-building.  I  hear  that  the 
island  of  Ukerew6  has  two  sultans 
besides  Machunda,  and  that  it  is  very 
fertile  and  populous.  Mahaya  says, 
"  All  the  tribes,  from  the  Wasukumas 
(or  Northern  Wanyamuezis,  Sukuma 
meaning  the  north),  along  the  south 
and  east  of  the  lake,  are  so  savage 
and  inhospitable  to  travellers,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  amongst 
them  unless  accompanied  by  a  large 
and  expensive  escort. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BESIDES  the  Arabs,  there  was  ano- 
ther race  whose  tents  might  be  found 
in  our  neighbourhood  ;  the  Wander- 
ing Turcomans,  a  nomadic  people 
very  similar,  both  in  manner  of  life 
and  in  dress,  to  the  sedentary  Arabs. 
Their  history,  as  it  was  related  to  me, 
is  this.  They  belong  to  the  great  Tur- 
coman race  from  which  the  Osmanlis 
sprang,  and  which  still  exists  towards 
the  north  of  Persia.  Their  fore- 
fathers came  into  Syria-  to  help  to 
resist  the  Crusaders,  and  have  re- 
mained there  ever  since ;  and  the 
language  which  they  to  this  day 
speak  is  not,  as  with  the  other  people 
of  Syria,  Arabic,  but  Turkish. 

They  possess  camels,  goats,  cattle, 
and  horses.  The  latter  are  very  poor. 
They  are  not,  I  think,  superior  in 
height  to  the  Arab,  and  in  every 
other  point  are  so  inferior  that,  seen 
by  his  side,  they  seem  fit  for  little 
else  than  pack-horses.  They  are 
heavy  and  clumsy,  with  coarse  heads, 
staring  coats,  very  drooping  hind- 
quarters, legs  long  in  the  shank,  and 
coarse,  draggling,  ill-carried  tails.  In 
temper  they  are  very  shy,  and  al- 
though almost  all  geldings,  are  com- 


monly obstinate  and  vicious  when 
mounted.  The  mares,  by  reason  of 
finer  coats  and  greater  age  (for  both 
Arabs  and  Turcomans  sell  their  horses 
very  young),  are  better  looking,  but 
are  still  coarse  and  Flemish. 

Before  we  had  been  long  at  Merj 
Kotrani,  the  news  of  our  arrival 
spread  in  all  quarters,  and  brought 
such  numbers  of  both  Anazeh  and 
Turcomans,  that  our  encampment 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  horse-fair. 
The  groups  that  presented  them- 
selves at  every  turn,  and  indeed  the 
whole  scene,  were  most  picturesque. 
In  the  background  were  the  snow- 
streaked  mountains  of  the  Druses  ; 
to  our  front  a  wide  grassy  plain, 
dotted  with  flocks  and  herds.  Com- 
ing over  some  distant  ridge  might  be 
seen  a  party  of  monkey- like  Anazeb, 
their  long  spears  over  their  shoulders, 
and  their  high-bred  horses  coining  on 
at  a  quiet  easy  walk.  Near  at  hand, 
by  the  black  tents  of  the  encampment, 
a  party  of  their  kinsmen  sat  squatting 
in  a  circle,  with  their  horses  tethered 
and  their  lances  stuck  in  the  ground 
beside  them  by  the  sharp  point  which 
terminates  the  but;  or  a  group  of 
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Turcomans,  distinguished  by  greater 
size  and  more  complete  and  cleaner 
(or  it  might  be  better  to  say,  less 
dirty)  clothing,  held  ugly  mares  and 
uglier  geldings  accoutred  with  large 
rugs  or  saddle-cloths  covering  the 
croup,  gaudily  -  coloured  worsted 
headstalls  with  Mameluke  bits,  and 
saddles  with  high  pommel  and  can- 
tie  and  heavy  shovel  stirrup-irons. 
Arabs  at  speed  showed  off  the  slash- 
ing stride  of  their  horses ;  Turco- 
mans, ambitious  of  doing  the  like, 
urged  theirs  into  a  comparatively 
stiff  and  lumbering  gallop,  or,  less 
successful,  contended  against  the  pig- 
gish obstinacy  of  their  cross-grained 
brutes,  who,  sidling  and  backing  in 
every  direction  but  the  right,  or 
standing  stock-still  with  most  obsti- 
nate-looking shakes  and  tosses  of  the 
head,  showed  a  determination  to 
kick  if  driven  to  extremity,  which 
the  riders  generally  seemed  to  hold 
in  some  respect.  AH  around,  tethered 
to  pegs,  stones,  or  tent-ropes,  stood 
horses,  mares,  and  colts  of  every 
imaginable  kind,  from  the  handsome 
Arab  to  the  wretched  undersized 
sore-backed  brute  that  had  evidently 
served  as  a  pack-horse  and  was 
clearly  never  destined  to  do  anything 
better ;  some  already  bought  by  us, 
some  still  for  sale ;  some  standing 
motionless;  some  stretching  their 
necks  to  get  a  snort  and  a  scream 
with  their  neighbours;  some,  per- 
haps, broken  loose  and  throwing  the 
whole  camp  into  confusion. 

All  the  horses  offered  to  us  for  sale 
by  the  Bedouins  were  stallions.  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  remember  having 
ever  seen  a  gelding  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  and  although  they  frequently 
rode  mares  into  our  camp,  they  never 
offered  them  to  us.  The  last  circum- 
stance, I  believe,  is  owing  to  the  es- 
timation in  which  they  hold  their 
mares  as  a  source  of  national  wealth, 
and  to  the  fact  of  "  public  opinion  " 
having  set  itself  so  strongly  against 
letting  the  breed  fall  into  other  hands 
by  selling  them,  that  no  individual 
ventures  to  do  so.  Sentimental  or 
affectionate  feeling,  I  should  imagine, 
is  very  little  concerned  in  the  matter. 
I  never  saw  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
feeling  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
Arab  to  parting  with  his  horse,  pro- 
vided the  price  was  good.  Once  let 
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him  see  a  satisfactory  heap  of  gold, 
and  he  turns  his  beast  over  to  you, 
and  his  whole  faculties  to  seeing  that 
you  do  not  cheat  him  of  the  tenth 
part  of  a  piastre  on  the  bargain  ;  and 
never,  in  all  probability,  casts  a  look 
on  his  horse  again,  unless  with  the 
object  of  instituting  a  squabble  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  to  carry  off  the 
halter. 

None  of  the  people  of  these  parts 
are  easy  to  deal  with ;  but  the  Ana- 
zeh  are  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Sup- 
pose that  you  ask  the  price  of  a  horse. 
If  the  owner  condescends  to  put  a 
price  upon  him,  it  is  about  three  times 
what  he  means  to  take ;  frequently 
he  refuses  to  do  it  at  all,  but  tells 
you  to  make  an  offer.  You  do  so : 
he  receives  it  with  contempt,  and 
the  word  "Be"id"— "Far  off"— pro- 
nounced with  a  lengthened  emphasis, 
"  B^-i . . .  d,"  that  sets  strongly  before 
you  the  enormous  inadequacy  of  your 
proposal.  You  raise  your  price,  and 
a  contention  of  bargaining  ensues, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  owner 
riding  off  with  his  horse  as  if  he  never 
meant  to  come  back  any  more.  After 
a  time  greater  or  less — in  an  hour  or 
two,  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after — 
you  find  that  he  has  come  back.  A 
fresh  battle  ensues,  which  (if  it  is  not 
interrupted  by  a  second  riding  off) 
ends  in  the  price  being  fixed.  All  is 
settled ;  the  owner  seems  quite  con- 
tent ;  you  proceed  to  mark  the  horse, 
when,  lo  !  his  late  master,  suddenly 
stung  by  the  intolerable  thought  that 
he  has  perhaps  got  less  than  he  pos- 
sibly might,  seizes  and  drags  off  his 
beast  in  a  fury,  mounts  and  goes  off 
again.  Again  he  returns,  and  again, 
finding  you  inexorable,  agrees  for  the 
same  sum.  Again  you  want  to  mark 
the  horse  ;  and  now  he  raises  a  dread- 
ful outcry  to  be  paid  first.  You  con- 
sent, and  call  him  into  the  tent.  In 
he  comes,  attended  by  one  or  two 
friends  and  counsellors,  sages  sup- 
posed to  be  learned  in  Frank  coins, 
and  wide  awake  to  the  ring  of  a  bad 
piece.  All  solemnly  squat  on  the 
ground,  and  you  proceed  to  count  out 
the  gold.  An  awful  difficulty  now 
arises.  The  price  has  been  agreed 
on  in  Ghazis  (pieces  of  21^  piastres 
each),  and  has  to  be  paid  in  English 
money.  The  Anazeh  is  not  strong  in 
arithmetic,  and  cannot  be  satisfied 
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that  the  gold  amounts  exactly  to  the 
stipulated  sum  ;  and  it  is  not  till  he 
has  had  the  pieces  counted  a  dozen 
times  into  his  hand,  and  till  he  and  his 
friends  have  looked  like  owls  over  it 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  that  his 
doubts  on  this  head  can  be  at  all 
assuaged.  At  length  he  departs ; 
evidently  with  misgivings.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  is  back  again.  One  of 
the  gold  pieces  given  him  is  an  old- 
fashioned  sovereign,  bearing  the  de- 
vice of  the  George  and  the  Dragon, 
and  thereby  differing  from  the  more 
modern  ones  which  he  commonly 
sees ;  and  this  he  declares  of  inferior 
value,  and  wishes  to  return.  This 
brings  on  a  fresh  dispute  of  extreme 
bitterness ;  and  when  you  have  finally 
quieted  him  and  sent  him  off  half- 
satisfied  on  this  score,  he  very  likely 
goes  off  privately  to  your  companion, 
who  is  perhaps  standing  somewhere 
outside,  and  begs  to  be  informed 
whether  you  have  not  embezzled  a 
little  of  his  due. 

The  "  huflfiness  "  exhibited  by  the 
Bedouins  in  their  horse-dealing  tran- 
sactions, though  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether affected,  but  in  great  measure 
the  honest  ebullition  of  an  insolent 
and  overbearing  nature,  is  yet  unable, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  stand 
its  ground  permanently  against  the 
greater  strength  of  their  passion  for 
money.  Of  a  hundred  men  that  ride 
off  in  a  fury,  as  if  they  were  resolved 
never  again  to  set  eyes  on  such  a  snob 
as  yourself,  ninety-nine  will  come 
back  again.  The  hundredth  perhaps 
will  not.  I  remember  a  Bedouin 
bringing  a  grey  horse  of  extraordinary 
size  (for  an  Arab)  into  our  camp.  I 
did  not  myself  see  very  much  to  ad- 
mire in  the  animal,  and  thought  him 
far  inferior  to  many  I  had  seen  of 
less  height ;  however  that  may  be, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  £100  was  offered 
for  him.  The  owner — a  breechless 
savage,  in  a  garment  like  a  dirty 
night-shirt — turned  away  in  wrath, 
and  we  never  saw  him  again. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  those  who  have  the  best  horses 
are  the  touchiest  to  deal  with. 

During  our  stay  at  Merj  Kotrani, 
and  still  more  when  we  afterwards 
got  into  the  camp  of  the  Anazeh,  our 
great  perplexity  was  to  get  the  money 
required  for  our  purchases.  The 
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authorities  who  sent  us  out,  ordered 
us,  in  the  fulness  of  their  wisdom, 
on  no  account  to  pay  for  horses 
otherwise  than  by  bills  on  divers 
consuls  and  bankers  ;  opining,  no 
doubt,  that  Mutlak  or  Marzouk  the 
Anazeh  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  fine  feeling  of  commercial  con- 
fidence, accept  our  bills,  and  that,  in 
the  second,  they  would  trust  them- 
selves within  the  clutches  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  the  process 
of  going  to  claim  the  money.  Now 
Mutlak  and  Marzouk,  feeling  pretty 
strongly  what  would  be  the  result  if 
they  could  get  hold  of  anybody's 
horse  by  the  giving  of  a  promissory 
note,  valued  bills  as  so  much  waste 
paper  ;  and  even  if  they  could  have 
been  convinced  of  their  value,  would 
have  seen  the  whole  British  Govern- 
ment in  everlasting  infelicity  before 
they  would  have  trusted  themselves 
within  hail  of  anything  like  a  Turkish 
official.  We  soon  saw  that  dealing 
on  the  terms  prescribed  to  us  was 
pretty  much  like  going  fishing  with 
your  hook  baited  with  a  bill  for  a 
worm  on  your  banker,  and  found 
ourselves  compelled  to  resort  to  cash 

Eayments ;  and  the  keeping  of  the 
irge  sums  of  money  required,  and 
when  they  were  spent,  sending  for 
more,  was  a  source  of  endless  trouble 
and  anxiety  to  us  in  that  land  of 
thieves.  We  should  never  have  got 
on  at  all  but  for  a  strong  guard  of 
armed  Druses  which,  soon  after  our 
arrival  in  the  desert,  we  substituted 
for  our  original  escort  of  horsemen, 
and  whose  chief  was  of  great  service 
in  bringing  the  money  from  Da- 
mascus.   

On  one  occasion  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  row  which  might  have 
terminated  seriously.  We  were  stand- 
ing looking  on  at  the  group  of  Arabs 
and  others  surrounding  the  tents, 
when  we  became  aware  of  a  scuffle 
in  process  of  performance,  and  pre- 
sently, in  the  thick  of  the  little  crowd 
which  it  instantly  collected,  perceived 
the  second  chief  of  the  Druses  vigor- 
ously cuffing  an  Anazeh,  who,  borne 
back  by  the  greater  force  of  his  an- 
tagonist, was  yet  kicking  and  holla- 
ing in  return  with  great  energy.  In 
a  moment  all  the  camp  was  in  con- 
fusion. The  Anazeh  rushed  together  ; 
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those  who  had  horses  sprang  on  their 
backs,  while  the  Druses  cocked  their 
guns  and  ran  to  the  support  of  their 
chief ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  general 
scrimmage  seemed  to  be  of  the 
fairest.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
some  of  the  cooler  on  each  side  felt 
an  interest  in  keeping  the  peace,  for 
the  belligerents  were  separated,  and 
the  Anazeh,  crowding  round  their 
irate  friend,  seemed  to  be  forcing 
him  back  and  restraining  him  :  and 
the  two  hostile  parties  drew  back 
from  each  other.  The  Arabs,  how- 
ever, were  desperately  angry,  and 
moved  about  like  a  cluster  of  angry 
wasps,  bran  dishing  their  big  knobbed 
sticks  and  clubs,  and  striking  them 
against  their  lances,  and  jabbering 
furiously  ;  while  the  Druses,  on  the 
other  hand,  stood  their  ground  re- 
solutely. How  the  quarrel  arose  was 
a  thing  which  I  never  precisely 
understood.  Three  "  ghazis,"  claimed 
from  us  by  the  Anazeh,  lay  somehow 
at  the  bottom  of  it,. and  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  we  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  the  dispute  ;  but 
the  Anazeh  immediately  after  left  the 
camp,  and  for  some  time  kept  so 
clear  of  us  that  I  began  to  fear  that 
they  had  taken  huff  and  cut  us  for 
good.  

About  this  time  the  supply  of 
horses  began  to  fail  at  Merj  Kotrani, 
so  we  returned  to  Damascus.  Here 
we  arranged  plans  for  an  expedition 
to  the  camp  of  a  tribe  of  the  Wulad 
Ali ;  and  having  communicated  with 
their  chief,  Mohammed  Doukhy,  and 
received  his  permission  to  visit  him, 
we  set  out,  after  five  days'  stay  in 
Damascus,  for  his  camp  in  the 
desert. 

We  again  passed  through  Merj 
Kotrani ;  and  then  bore  straight  away 
for  the  centre  of  the  wide  plain  which 
I  have  before  described  as  lying  to 
the  front  of  that  camp.  After  this 
our  journey  lay  pretty  much  in  a 
straight  line.  The  plain,  at  first 
grassy  but  stone-sprinkled,  as  we  ad- 
vanced gradually  lost  in  the  former 
and  gained  in  the  latter  quality,  till 
at  last  the  slight  ridges  which  inter- 
sected it  were  seen  densely  covered 
with  stones,  while  the  intervening 
flats,  stony  too,  bore  little  herbage 
but  a  half -dried  yellowish  -  green 


grass.  Sometimes  for  a  space  this 
vegetation  would  give  place  to  a 
tufted  herbage  spotting  the  dried 
ground  ;  and  this  again  would  be 
varied  by  what  at  the  first  glance 
looked  like  a  small  pool  of  hazy  blue, 
really  a  luxuriant  plot  of  a  blue- 
flowered  fragrant  plant  of  the  wild- 
thyme  nature.  Far  off,  a  small 
winding  streak  of  a  brighter  green, 
dotted  with  the  forms  of  distant 
animals,  showed  us  where  some  com- 
paratively moist  bottom  gave  pastur- 
age to  sheep  and  camels.  Very  soon 
after  leaving  Merj  Kotrani,  we  had 
fallen  in  with  scattered  tents  of  the 
Anazeh  ;  and  here  their  habitations, 
.in  clumps  of  four,  five,  up  to  as  many 
as  seven  together,  were  scattered  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  whilst 
their  flocks  of  ugly  flat-tailed  sheep 
grazed  all  around,  tended  by  little 
brown  dirty  savages  of  Anazeh  boys, 
or  perhaps  by  a  bigger  but  equally 
dirty  herdsman  with  a  pistol  in  his 
belt.  Small  ponds,  or  chains  of  little 
pools  imbedded  in  black  rocks,  were 
not  uncommon ;  and  once  we  came 
upon  a  small  rocky  dell  with  a  narrow 
stream,  foaming  and  rapid,  but  yet 
black,  dirty,  cumbered  by  tangled 
trails  of  weed,  and  more  like  stagnant 
than  running  water,  rushing  over  the 
stones  which  obstructed  it,  and  fer- 
tilising its  immediate  banks  into  a 
crop  of  long  green  grass.  This  was 
the  desert. 

That  the  whole  of  this  country  has 
once  been  comparatively  well  popu- 
lated, and  that  by  a  people  not 
utterly  savage,  is  proved  by  the 
ruins  of  stone-built  villages  found  in 
all  directions.  In  one  instance  we 
met  with  a  still  stronger  evidence  of 
former  civilisation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
well-built  though  dilapidated  old 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  spanning 
a  rocky  stream,  still  deeper  in  the 
desert.  Now,  not  a  populated  village 
exists,  and  not  a  human  being  is  to 
be  seen  but  the  Bedouins. 

Our  march  hitherto  had  been 
monotonous  enough.  The  snow- 
speckled  mountains  of  the  Druses 
had  always  risen  on  our  rear,  while 
our  onward  progress  had  done  little 
to  vary  the  view  ahead,  beyond  ex- 
changing the  contracted  horizon  pre- 
sented by  one  swell  of  stony  ground 
for  that  presented  by  another.  But 
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now  the  scene  changed  slightly.  At 
a  level  somewhat  lower  than  our  own, 
a  wide  plain  lay  before  us ;  stony 
indeed,  but  less  so  than  what  we  had 
been  traversing ;  in  colour  yellow- 
green,  streaked  with  lines  of  a  richer 
tint  where  the  grass  grew  better ; 
dotted  in  the  middle  distance  with  a 
few  isolated  hills  of  mole-hill  shape, 
and  then  sweeping  away  to  a  far 
horizon.  Far  and  near  the  whole 
face  of  the  land  was  covered  with 
camels,  of  all  colours,  from  smoky 
black  to  pure  white,  and  of  all  sizes, 
down  to  the  little  woolly  foal  of  a 
few  months  old.  They  appeared  to 
be  casting  their  winter  coats,  for  the 
long  woolly  hair  still  adhered  to 
them ;  sometimes  disclosing  through 
its  rags  the  finer  coat  beneath,  and 
sometimes  completely  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  animal,  but  stop- 
ping abruptly  on  the  flanks  in  a  well- 
defined  line,  below  which  the  only 
covering  was  a  short  smooth  hair. 
Flocks  of  sheep  and  black  goats  were 
plentiful ;  and  cattle  too  were  there, 
though  in  smaller  numbers. 

Here  stood  the  camp  of  the  Anazeh ; 
a  widespread  village  of  black  low 
tents,  clustered  by  seven  or  the  dozen 
together,  with  large  intervalsbetween 
the  groups.  A  tent  bigger  but  no 
handsomer  than  the  rest  was  the 
dwelling  of  the  chief,  and  there  we 
dismounted  and  saluted  the  great 
sheikh,  Mohammed  Doukhy.  He 
was  a  not  ill-looking,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  over-bright-looking  man, 
with  his  right  arm,  which  had  been 
disabled  by  a  lance  -  wound  some 
years  before,  hidden  in  his  cloak.  He 
seated  us  on  the  best  carpets  of  his 
tent,  and  gave  us  coffee  ;  civilly 
enough,  quietly,  and  without  em- 
pressement  or  much  show  of  interest 
in  us  or  our  object.  He  had  never 
heard  of  the  English,  he  said — an  as- 
sertion which  was  probably  a  mere 
piece  of  brag,  intended  to  impress 
upon  us  that  the  great  Mohammed 
Doukhy  was  far  too  much  occupied 
with  the  weighty  affairs  of  his  own 
vast  realm  to  have  time  to  know  of 
small  and  far-off  nations.  Besides 
this,  he  made  only  one  remarkable 
communication.  First  asking  us 
whether  we  knew  the  secretary  of 
Sheikh  Feysel  (chief  of  a  rival  tribe, 
belonging  to  the  Rowallas,  another 
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section  of  the  Anazeh),  and  being 
told  that  we  did  not,  he  volunteered 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  kelb, 
i.e.  a  dog.  t 

The  sheikh  was  rich,  and  among 
other  sources  of  wealth  had  that  of 
being  contractor  to  the  Turkish 
Government  for  the  large  supply  of 
camels  (five  or  six  thousand,  they 
say)  required  each  year  for  the  Hadj 
or  Pilgrimage  between  Damascus 
and  Mecca.  This  circumstance  gave 
him  a  certain  security  amongst  the 
Turks,  and  he  occasionally  went  on 
business  into  Damascus ;  a  proceed- 
ing that  other  Bedouin  chiefs,  I  am 
told,  are  very  shy  of. 

We  were  several  times  honoured  by 
his  visits  in  our  own  tent.  When  he 
came  in  the  daytime,  we  could  offer 
him  nothing  in  the  way  of  refresh- 
ment, as  it  was  Ramazan  ;  but  after 
sunset  he  would  take  pipes  and  coffee. 
If  we  happened  to  be  aware  of  his 
coming,  we  used  to  make  for  him  a 
kind  of  divan  on  the  floor  with  a 
mattress  and  cushions  ;  otherwise  he 
sat  on  one  of  the  beds.  He  was 
always  attended  by  one  or  two  dirty 
magnates  of  his  tribe :  our  Druse 
chief  and  one  or  two  of  the  head 
men  of  the  escort  used,  by  virtue  of 
their  rank,  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  ; 
and  a  circle  of  Arab  spectators,  not 
of  dignity  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  a  place  in  the  tent,  used  to  squat 
outside  and  peer  in  through  the 
door.  It  was  romantic  to  sit  at 
night  in  a  tent  on  a  wide  Syrian 
plain  with  a  real  Bedouin  sheikh  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  it 
was  also  a  bore. 

Suppose  us  to  be  sitting  after  din- 
ner ;  hot  and  lazy,  wishing  only  to  be 
let  alone.  It  is  announced  that  the 
sheikh  is  coming  ;  and  presently  he 
and  his  train  come  noiselessly  and 
solemnly.  We  rise,  and,  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  etiquette,  remain  stand- 
ing till  the  sheikh  is  seated  on  his 
mattress.  Then  all  seat  themselves; 
we  on  our  chairs,  the  others  on  the 
ground.  We  give  coffee  and  as  many 
pipes  as  the  establishment  affords ; 
the  sheikh  talks  slowly  and  without 
animation,  with  frequent  and  long 
pauses.  He  behaves  quietly,  and 
without  the  awkwardness  which  an 
uneducated  European  thrown  into 
unaccustomed  society  would  show  : 
2  £ 
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but  the  conversation  is  evidently 
made  by  effort,  and  not  flowing 
spontaneously.  All — at  any  rate,  all 
of  our  party — got  awfully  tired.  The 
only  one  of  us  who  knows  Arabic  is 
tired  by  the  constant  manufacture  of 
small  talk  required  of  him ;  the  rest 
of  us  by  our  inability  to  talk  at  all. 
Our  visitors  are  perhaps  assisted  by 
Oriental  laziness  and  love  of  doing 
nothing,  and  the  visit  is  usually 
pretty  long  ;  at  last,  however,  the 
sheikh  suddenly  rises,  salaams,  shuf- 
fles into  his  red  boots,  which  are 
standing  outside  the  door,  and  van- 
ishes as  silently  as  he  came.  Sundjy 
fleas,  not  to  say  bugs,  and  even  a  few 
lice,  remain  behind. 

We  gathered  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation with  the  sheikh  that  the 
following  was  the  annual  round  of 
migration  of  his  tribe.  About  the 
middle  of  September  they  leave 
Syria  ;  and  by  a  circuit  which  leads 
them  successively  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bussora,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
Horns,  and  Hama,  return  to  Syria 
early  in  July.  In  the  year  of  our 
visit,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  they 
were  found  there  in  May ;  but  this, 
the  sheikh  said,  was  an  unusual  oc- 
currence. He  described  their  rate  of 
travelling  as  very  irregular,  and  vary- 
ing from  two  up  to  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  day — the  latter  only  under  cir- 
cumstances of  emergency ;  and  told 
us  that  on  the  march  they  fed  their 
horses  with  barley,  which  they  car- 
ried with  them. 
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Every  morning,  at  sunrise,  the 
herds  of  camels  belonging  to  .  the 
camp  marched  out  to  graze  in  dense 
bodies,  which  at  a  little  distance 
looked  like  regulated  squadrons. 
Shortly  before  sunset  they  might  be 
seen,  far  and  near,  returning  from 
all  quarters ;  on  far-off  ridges,  show- 
ing like  small  pyramids  against  the 
evening  sky  ;  or  close  at  hand,  with 
head  up,  neck  curved,  and  hump 
shown  in  fine  profile,  solemn  and 
very  like  the  camel  in  a  picture-book. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  demeanour  of 
the  more  aged  and  respectable  ones  ; 
the  younger,  and  especially  the  half- 
grown  camels,  execute  curious  gam- 
bols as  they  come  home  at  night.  Some 
one  of  them,  taking  a  sudden  fancy, 
starts  off  as  hard  as  he  can  go,  fling- 


ing his  legs  out  violently  at  each 
stride  as  if  to  make  a  caricature  of 
an  animal  at  speed,  and  stretching 
along  at  a  pace  you  could  hardly 
expect  of  him.  This  inflames  an- 
other, who,  wishing  to  indulge  in  a 
still  more  frolicsome  caper,  adopts 
a  yet  absurder  gait  ;  executing  a 
series  of  jumps  in  which  he  exhibits 
all  the  motions  of  the  most  extreme 
speed,  throwing  his  legs  out  with 
desperate  exertion,  but  in  reality 
spending  all  his  efforts  in  jumping 
off  the  ground  rather  than  in  getting 
over  it ;  his  tail  curled  upwards  like 
a  terrier  dog's,  and  his  long  recurved 
neck  working  up  and  down  in  unison 
with  the  spasms  of  his  legs  and  the 
rocking  motion  of  his  body,  till  he 
looks  like  nothing  but  a  jointed  toy- 
beast  cut  out  in  card -board  and 
twitched  by  strings.  Another  and 
then  another  takes  up  the  gambol, 
till  the  whole  train,  catching  the  fire, 
burst  out  into  capers,  all  but  the 
very  big  and  reverend  camels,  who 
stalk  in  groaning  lamentably. 

I  will  try  to  place  before  the 
reader  the  evening  scene  I  used  to 
watch  from  one  of  the  camping- 
grounds  of  the  tribe.  It  is  just  sun- 
set. I  am  sitting  perched  on  the 
ruined  grey  wall  of  a  deserted  village 
close  in  rear  of  our  tents.  A  few 
small  light  clouds  hang  low  down  in 
the  sky,  but  the  whole  zenith  is  of 
the  clearest  light  blue,  touched,  near 
the  setting  sun,  with  a  gleam  against 
which  stand  out,  clearly  cut,  a  few 
isolated  round  lulls,  their  shoulders 
fringed  with  an  edging  of  small  trees. 
Behind  these  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
snow-streaked  range  of  the  Druse 
Mountains,  pearly  grey  and  distant. 
Turning  in  the  opposite  direction — 
to  the  east,  to  the  heart  of  the  desert 
—  I  see  the  yellow  -  brown  plain 
streaked  with  strata  of  black  stone, 
its  nearer  ridges  catching  a  gleam  of 
bright  yellow  and  its  further  a  tinge 
of  purple  in  the  setting  sunshine, 
stretching  "away,  broken  only  by  a 
small  hill  or  two,  till  it  fades  in  the 
far  distance.  Close  at  hand,  the 
centre  of  the  panorama,  lie  the  low 
black  tents  of  the  Anazeh,  overtopped 
by  a  line  of  high  white  one-poled 
tents  belonging  to  a  party  of  Damas- 
cus traders  who  have  come  and  set 
up  a  sort  of  temporary  bazaar ;  and 
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nearer  still  are  our  own  tents,  with  a 
line  of  thirty  and  more  horses  pick- 
eted in  front  of  them.  From  all 
quarters  camels  are  flocking  in,  with 
a  slow  solemn  stalk;  those  already 
arrived  standing  patient  and  motion- 
less. All  around  rises  their  strange 
cry — a  sound  resembling,  in  quality, 
a  grunt,  but  with  a  prolongation  that 
gives  it  the  character  of  a  bellow ; 
mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  dark 
herdsmen,  who,  sometimes  on  foot 
and  sometimes  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  big  camel,  admonish  their  flocks 
with  frequent  hollas.  "  Whoa-hup  ! 
whoa- hup  !  whoa-hup  !  —  Yah ! " — 
cries  the  herdsman  ;  and,  with  a 
curious  variety  of  woe-begone  and 
despairing  tones,  the  camels  answer 
in  strange  chorus.  First  camel,  very 
gutturally,  "  O-o-o-o-o-o  ';  "  second 
camel,  wrathfully, "  Wa-ow-ow-ough;" 
third  camel,  most  pitifully,  as  if  it 

was  really  too  bad,  "O-o-o-!  Eu 

gh,"  winding  up  with  an  accent  of 
disgust. 

Mohammed  Doukhy  had,  or  pro- 
fessed to  have,  a  right  to  a  monopoly 
of  trade  with  the  Damascus  mer- 
chants ;  and  an  infringement  of  this 
privilege  by  another  tribe,  who  had 
inveigled  off1  some  of  the  Damascenes 
and  thereby  deprived  him  of  the  tax 
which  he  levied  on  all  goods  sold  in 
his  camp,  stirred  him  up  to  seek 
summary  redress.  One  evening  we 
were  shown  four  camels  in  our  camp, 
with  their  bales  of  merchandise  pack- 
ed on  the  ground  by  them.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Wulad  Ali  had  been 
reading  a  lesson  to  the  sinful  traders. 
That  morning  they  had  sallied  forth, 
had  nabbed  a  party  of  the  delinquents 
on  their  way  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  Sheikh  Feysel  of  the  Rowal- 
las,  and  had  thought  fit  to  chasten 
them  by  walking  off  with  their  goods 
and  camels.  This,  as  it  was  repre- 
sented to  us,  was  not  precisely  a 
robbery,  but  was  only  a  vigorous  line 
of  action  in  support  of  a  principle  ; 
for  it  was  declared  that  the  owners 
might  have  their  goods  again  by  pay- 
ing a  small  ransom,  and  consenting 
to  sell  their  stock  in  the  camp  of  the 
Wulad  Ali.  In  fact,  it  was  a  laudable 
and  patriotic  movement  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Wulad- Alian  commerce  ; 
but  we  did  not  feel  quite  easy  in  our 
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minds  about  it,  all  the  same.  Sheikh 
Feysel,  no  matter  what  his  right  may 
have  been,  was  supposed  to  have 
might ;  and  we  were  not  without 
feers  that  he  and  his  long-lanced 
free-traders  might  involve  the  pa- 
triotic protectionists  in  a  "  difficulty" 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  would  have 
been  nowise  disagreeable  to  us,  except 
from  the  certainty  that  we  should  be 
involved  in  it  too. 

Barring  the  chance  of  a  lance-point 
in  my  own  viscera,  there  is  nothing 
I  should  better  like  to  see  than  a 
Bedouin  skirmish. 


Every  reader  who  has  followed  me 
thus  far,  knows  pretty  accurately  how 
long  I  was  in  the  desert,  and  what 
opportunities  I  had  of  observing  its 
inhabitants.     I  shall  therefore  leave 
it  to  him  to  form  his  own  judgment 
as  to  how  far  my  experiences  may 
be  considered  competent  data  from 
which  to  draw  inferences  as  to  the 
character  of  a  nation.      All  that  I 
mean  to  do,  is  to  give  the  impression 
produced  on  me  by  my  experiences, 
such  as  they  were ;  and  that  impres- 
sion distinctly  is,  that  the  Anazeh  are 
a  disgusting  race  of  beings,  and  that, 
apart  from  their  fine  horses,  they  have 
no  more  claim  to  our  interest  or  ad- 
miration than  Hottentots.   In  person 
they  are  filthy.      I  never  saw  the 
slightest  sign  of  a  change  of  raiment 
being  possessed  by  any  of  them,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the 
practice  of  washing  is  known,  even  by 
tradition.    Their  moral  peculiarities 
are  not  more  agreeable  than  their 
personal.    They  are  as  destitute  of 
any  feeling  of  discretion  or  decency 
in  regard  of  intruding  upon  the  tra- 
veller, as  the  traveller  might  be  in 
point  of  disturbing  the  privacy  of  the 
orang-outang  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens ;  and,  once  inside  his  tent,  un- 
less told  in  very  plain  terms  to  get 
out,  will  squat  there  from  morning 
to  night,  amusing  themselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  his  habits.    As 
for  keeping  them  from  staring  in,  we 
found  that  utterly  impossible.      It 
was    the    commonest   thing  in  the 
world  to  have  a  couple  of  them  lying 
on  their  chests  on  the  grass,  just  in 
front  of  the  door,  with  their  chins 
resting  on  their  elbows,  calmly  sur- 
veying us  and  all  our  proceedings ; 
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and  if  any  one  of  them  was  admitted 
on  business,  a  whole  troop  flocked  in 
with  him,  squatting  themselves  down 
all  round  till  the  tent  would  hold  no 
more,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to 
sit  outside,  peeping  over  each  other's 
shoulders  through  the  door.    They 
used  to  steal  horses'  nose-bags  out 
of  the  servants'  tent,  and  head-stalls 
from  our  horses  as  they  stood  at  their 
pickets  ;   and  if  a  saddle  or  other 
piece  of  furniture  was  given  in  with 
a  horse,  used  to  scuffle  for  it  with 
such  vigour  as  to  put  all  chance  of 
our  getting  it  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   One  Humdan,  the  second  great 
man  of  the  tribe,  and  the  sheikh's 
locum-tenens,  was  an  especial  repro- 
bate.     He  used  to  be  very  officious 
in  bidding  for  horses,  professedly  to 
assist  us,   but,   as  we  felt  certain, 
really  to  run  up  the  price  and  go 
shares  with  the  seller  in  the  profits. 
One  day  we  found  him  claiming  in 
our  name,  from  the  late  owner  of  a 
horse  we  had  just  bought,  a  grand 
red  saddle  and  saddle-cloth  that  had 
been  nowise  included  in  the  bargain, 
with  the  intention  of  appropriating 
them.     He  was  always  begging  for 
a  little  tobacco  or  a  little  sugar4  to 
refresh  himself  after  the  laborious 
fast  he  was  then  keeping  for  Rama- 
zan ;  and  always  hanging  about  us 
accompanied  by  a  little  child  of  his, 
whom  he  was  constantly  privily  in- 
stigating to  come  up  and  kiss  our 
hands ;  the  child  afterwards  bashfully 
hiding  its  face  in  its  father's  gown, 
and  the  father  looking  affectionately 
amused  at  the  child's  simplicity,  as 
if  the  whole  manoeuvre  had  not  been 

¥Dt  up  with  a  view  to  further  tobacco, 
o  sum  up,  the  Anazeh  are  bores, 
thieves,  beggars,  swindlers,  and  ex- 
tortioners of  the  most  shameless 
nature,  and  if  they  possess,  in  any 
but  their  relations  to  their  horses, 
any  good  quality  whatever,  certainly 
never  showed  it  to  me.  So  much 
for  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tion. Backed  as  we  were  by  thirty 
stout  Druses,  and  further  protected 
by  the  interest  which  the  sheikh  had 
in  keeping  well  with  the  Turkish 
Government,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  tribe  would  give  us  the  chance 
of  having  anything  much  worse  to 
urge  against  them.  But  I  never  yet 
met  with  a  man  who  knew  anything 
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of  the  Bedouins  who  had  a  single 
good  word  to  say  for  them,  except 
on  this  one  head.  They  are  not,  it 
is  said,  bloodthirsty,  unless  pro- 
voked. A  limited  virtue ;  for  when 
you  come  to  investigate,  you  find 
that  "  provocation,"  as  they  interpret 
it,  means  pretty  nearly  every  difference 
of  opinion  which  an  honest  man  may 
entertain  with  a  ruffian,  and  that 
their  merit  amounts  to  about  this, 
that  provided  you  eat  with  satisfac- 
tory resignation  all  the  dirt  they  may 
please  to  offer  you,  they  had  rather 
strip  you  and  turn  you  loose  to  live 
or  die  as  Heaven  pleases,  than  settle 
you  with  a  lance-point  at  once.  A 
limited  virtue  indeed,  but  one  for 
which — remembering  the  pleasure 
that  much  of  mankind  has  in  cruelty 
for  its  own  sake — let  us  give  them 
every  credit,  and  see  that  at  our 
hands,  at  least,  the  devil  does  not 
come  short  of  his  due. 


Before  we  left  the  Wulad  Ali,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
tribe  on  the  march.  It  was  an- 
nounced one  evening  that,  for  the 
sake  of  better  grass  and  water,  they 
were  going  to  shift  their  ground  on 
the  following  day.  Early  next  morn- 
ing the  camp  was  filled  with  camels 
receiving  their  loads  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  tents  were  struck  and 
packed,  and  the  whole  mass  in  mo- 
tion. They  filed  off  without  any  per- 
ceptible attempt  at  order  or  regular- 
ity, each  family  starting  apparently 
at  its  own  convenience ;  and  were 
soon  seen  trailing  over  the  plain  in 
several  irregular  streams  or  columns 
separated  by  considerable  intervals. 
I  stood  by  our  tents  as  the  servants 
struck  them  and  prepared  for  the 
march,  and  watched  each  column  as 
it  passed  in  procession.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  were  camels  bear- 
ing saddles  of  the  following  curious 
construction.  A  kind  of  cup-like  nest 
or  seat,  scarcely  capable,  I  should 
think,  of  holding  more  than  one  per- 
son, was  perched  on  the  very  top- 
most peak  of  the  camel's  back,  where 
it  was  retained  by  a  species  of  frame- 
work encircling  the  hump,  and  by 
divers  girths.  From  the  front  of  this 
nest,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  camel's  back,  there  projected 
on  each  side  a  horizontal  outrigger  of 
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great  length;  the  united  two  forming, 
as  it  were,  one  cross-bar.  From  each 
extreme  end  of  this  cross  -  bar  a 
shorter  piece  was  brought  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  seat ;  and  the  frame 
thus  formed,  covered  with  leather, 
presented  an  appearance  much  like 
what  might  have  resulted  if  you  had 
cut  out  an  enormous  triangle,  ex- 
cessively wide-based  and  low,  and 
fixed  it,  base  uppermost,  to  the  seat, 
with  the  two  wings  or  acute  angles 
balancing  each  other  on  the  two 
sides.  Another  precisely  similar  ap- 
paratus was  attached  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  seat  behind, 
and  ran  parallel  to  the  former  ;  and 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  opposite 
extremities  of  this  strange  scaffold- 
ing a  loose  long  girth,  apparently  in- 
tended for  show  rather  than  use, 
was  passed  under  the  camel's  belly. 
What  the  use  of  the  machine  can  be 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  Arabs 
themselves  failed  to  give  any  better 
explanation  than  that  it  was  fan- 
tasia ;  but  added  that  it  was  an  ob- 
ject of  great  ambition  with  the  wo- 
men ;  that  she  whose  husband  could 
afford  her  such  an  equipage  was 
looked  upon  as  a  great  lady,  while 
she  who  rode  in  a  less  elaborate  nest 
was  a  mere  nobody.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  that,  to  an  Anazeh 
lady,  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
things  is  pretty  much  what  keeping 
a  carriage  is  to  an  Englishwoman. 

Besides  these  there  were  ruder  sad- 
dles, apparently  formed  of  carpets 
twisted  up  as  you  might  twist  a 
turban,  with  a  woman  or  a  couple  of 
children  squatting  in  the  hollow ;  the 
camel  that  bore  them  being  addition- 
ally burdened  with  all  kinds  of  boxes, 
sacks,  and  bundles,  roped  to  its 
sides.  Some  of  the  camels  were 
laden  with  a  mass  of  baggage  pre- 
senting a  platform-like  summit  that 
served  as  a  resting-place  for  a  wo- 
man or  a  child.  In  this  case  the  ap- 
proved position  for  the  rider  seemed 
to  be  something  between  kneeling 
and  lying,  with  the  knees  drawn 
under  the  body,  and  the  weight 
thrown  forward  on  the  chest  and 
elbows,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Mussulman  prostrating  himself  at 
prayers  or  a  frog  going  to  jump ; 
and  in  this  curious  position  some, 
with  their  faces  down  between  their 
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arms,  were  to  all  appearance  asleep. 
Others  were  staring  about  them,  or, 
in  the,. arrangement  of  their  baggage, 
climbing  about  their  camels  as  upon 
the  rigging  of  a  ship.  Here  and 
there  a  woman,  in  long,  straight, 
coarse  garments  of  dark  blue,  with 
a  dark-coloured  handkerchief  hang- 
ing over  her  head,  and  confined  by 
a  turn  or  two  of  rope,  and  with  blue 
tattooed  spots  covering  her  brown 
hands,  trudged  along  by  the  side  of 
the  train,  or,  getting  tired,  proceeded 
to  swarm  up  a  camel's  side,  planting 
one  foot  on  his  knee  as  he  walked, 
and  by  like  steps  reachiug  the  sum- 
mit, much  as  a  coachman  mounts  to 
a  coach-top.  Sometimes  two  men 
rode  on  one  camel  ;  sometimes  a 
single  man,  carrying  a  lance  of  vast 
length,  might  be  seen  in  a  saddle 
planted  on  the  very  peak  of  the 
hump  and  with  a  pommel  and  can- 
tie  denoted  each  by  a  long  carved  peg, 
towing  behind  him  a  colt  by  a  long 
rope,  the  whole  concern  looking  like 
a  brig  towing  a  cock-boat.  Horse- 
men, with  long  lances  rode  along- 
side the  column,  and  their  Syrian 
greyhounds — light  fawn-coloured  ani- 
mals, much  resembling  small  poor 
English  greyhounds  with  fringed  ears 
and  tails — strayed  around  the  line  of 
march. 

The  country  traversed  was  the 
wide  -  stretching  stony  plain  that  I 
have  before  described ;  and  across 
this,  at  a  rate  of,  I  suppose,  scarcely 
two  and  a-half  miles  an  hour,  trailed 
the  long  straggling  columns  of  the 
Anazeh,  far  apart  one  from  the  other, 
but  all  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
and  reminding  one  strongly,  as  they 
showed  in  the  distance,  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Noah's  beasts  issuing  from 
the  ark.  Far  away  on  the  forward 
horizon  appeared  a  distant  train,  the 
huge  swaying  cross  -  beam  saddles 
giving  to  the  beasts  that  bore  them, 
when  they  happened  to  show  against 
the  sky  end-on,  the  aspect  of  a  T  in  a 
vignette ;  equally  far  on  the  rear- 
ward horizon  another  troop  came 
on,  while  similar  processions  moved 
on  the  right  and  left.  We  passed  in 
our  march  numerous  herds,  chiefly 
of  camels,  belonging  to  the  camp, 
which  were  suffered  to  graze  in  peace, 
as,  the  march  being  but  a  short  one, 
they  could  be  brought  in  at  night  to 
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the  new  ground  at  the  usual  time. 
After  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours' 
travelling,  the  leading  camels  were 
seen  halting  at  a  spot  more  clear 
of  stones,  and  covered  with  a  grass 
rather  taller  than  common,  watered 
by  a  small  slow  ditch-like  stream 
whose  course  was  made  evident  by 
the  greener  vegetation  that  fringed 
its  sides.  In  a  few  moments  the 
men,  planting  the  butt-ends  of  their 
tall  spears  in  the  ground,  raised  what 
looked  like  a  crop  of  gigantic  reeds, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  tents 
rose  all  around,  and  the  Wulad  AH 
were  as  if  they  had  never  moved  at 
all. 

Indeed,  their  movements  are  little 
hampered  by  the  amount  of  goods 
they  have  to  carry.  A  quantity  of 
pack-saddles  heaped  together;  a  few 
pots  and  pans  that  the  women  are 
cooking  with ;  a  few  carpets,  if  the 
owner  is  rich,  otherwise  a  number 
of  foul-looking  sheepskins  amongst 
which  cur  dogs  and  little  nasty  black 
children  pig  together  in  a  style  which 
suggests  fleas  and  every  other  creep- 
ing plague  most  painfully :  this  is 
all  that  meets  the  eye  as  you  ride 
past  a  tent  and  glance  in  ;  and  these 
I  fancy  are,  exclusive  of  live  stock, 
about  the  sole  impedimenta  of  the 
Anazeh. 

The  Arab  and  Turcoman  women 
go  unveiled.  Though  made  slaves 
of  by  the  men  in  point  of  work, 
they  at  all  events  are  free  from  the 
restrictions  which  prevent  other 
Mussulman  women  from  exhibiting 
themselves  to  public  gaze.  It  would 
be  pleasanter  if  it  Were  otherwise. 
As  you  approach  a  camp  it  is  com- 
mon for  a  party  of  girls  and  women 
to  rush  out  to  catch  your  horse's 
rein  and  extract  bakhshish.  And 
they  are  not  pretty  either.  I  wish 
they  would  mind  their  Korans  and 
stop  at  home  conformably. 

On  the  16th  June  we  took  leave 
of  the  Wulad  AIL 

That  interesting  people  was  be- 
trayed on  the  morning  of  our  de- 
parture into  a  little  burst  of  feeling 
that  showed  strongly  the  natural 
bent  of  its  inclinations.  I  did  not 
myself  see  what  I  am  going  to  re- 
late, as  I  was  engaged  in  counting 
our  horses,  and  in  vainly  searching 
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for  one  which  the  Anazeh  had  ab- 
stracted, that  they  might  bring-  him 
in  next  day  with  a  tremendous  claim 
for  "  salvage ;"  but  the  particulars 
were  given  me  by  one  of  my  com- 
panions. Our  tents  were  struck, 
and  our  baggage  in  process  of  being 
packed  on  the  mules,  when  a  pile  of 
half-a-dozen  dresses  which  we  had 
intended  on  leaving  to  present  to  the 
big-wigs  of  the  camp,  was  thereby 
exposed  to  view.  The  Anazeh  could 
hold  themselves  no  longer.  They 
charged  headlong ;  "  culbuterent"  the 
cook  and  Paolo  the  servant,  who 
offered  a  vain  defence,  and  carried 
off  the  dresses  in  triumph,  seizing 
at  the  same  time  upon  our  long  pipes, 
which  happened  to  lie  by.  Then 
they  took  a  quantity  of  horse-ropes 
and  hobbles,  and  finished  by  picking 
my  companion's  pocket.  During  the 
latter  process — as  indeed  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  ones  as  well 
— he  was  perfectly  aware  of  what 
was  going  on ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  knew  that  almost  every  Druse  in 
our  escort  was  occupied  in  holding  a 
horse  (for  we  had  a  large  batch  to 
take  away  with  us),  and  that  if  a 
fight  broke  out,  the  natural  impulse 
of  the  men  would  be  to  let  go  the 
horses  in  order  to  close  together. 
So  he  plunged  into  a  profound  medi- 
tation, and  remained  therein  absorbed 
till  his  pocket  had  been  happily 
picked,  and  the  picker  had  retired 
content.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  thief  made  no  great  haul  of  it. 
A  pair  of  gloves  and  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, articles  quite  unknown  to 
the  Anazeh,  were  all  he  got ;  and 
finding  them  perfectly  useless,  he 
came  running  up  with  an  ostenta- 
tious air  of  honesty,  just  as  we  were 
riding  off,  to  return  them  and  claim 
a  reward,  pretending  that  he  had 
found  them  somewhere. 


On  the  following  morning  our  ca- 
ravan, not  yet  clear  of  the  ground 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Be- 
douins, was  trailing  after  a  somewhat 
disorderly  fashion  over  a  wide  stony 
plain  surrounded  by  distant  hills. 
The  Druses,  in  a  long  and  broken 
Indian  file,  led  each  man  his  horse  ; 
the  baggage  was  crawling  along  any- 
where or  nowhere  ;  little  dirty  tipsy 
Paolo  sat  perched  on  a  gorgeous  yel- 
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low  rug  on  the  top  of  a  scraggy 
tattoo,*  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
surmounting  a  long  handkerchief 
which  fell  adown  his  head,  and  gave 
him  the  air  of  a  dilapidated  cardi- 
nal ;  and  ourselves  jogged  on  as 
patiently  as  might  be  by  the  side  of 
the  train.  At  this  juncture  an  ani- 
mal, pronounced  to  be  a  hyena,  was 
seen  traversing  the  plain  and  making 
for  the  hills.  Several  of  us  gave 
chase  ;  but  the  ground  was  fearfully 
stony,  our  horses  were  in  no  condi- 
tion, and  the  game  had  got  a  long 
start ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Druse  sheikh,  myself,  and  one 
other  Englishman,  pulled  up  with 
blown  horses  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  our,,  convoy,  and  then, 
turning  back,  proceeded  slowly  to 
retrace  our  way.  We  had  not  rid- 
den far  when  the  Druse  began  to 
press  his  horse  forward  and  to 
beckon  to  us  to  come  on,  with  an 
earnestness  that  led  me  to  suspect 
that  something  strange  was  in  the 
wind ;  and  before  long,  the  recurrence 
of  the  word  Arab  in  his  otherwise 
unintelligible  discourse,  combined 
with  his  gestures,  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  apprehended  an  attack 
from  the  Bedouins.  At  this  pleasing 
intelligence  we  hastened  on,the  Druse 
brandishing  his  huge  spear  the  while 
in  a  most  sanguinary  way,  and  were 

Eresently  met  by  a  horseman  sent 
•om  the  convoy  to  give  us  warning 
that  we  were  surrounded  by  Arabs. 
In  a  few  moments  we  reached  our 
string  of  horses,  and  exchanged  with 
the  men  who  led  them  a  few  hurried 
words  which,  passed  through  flurried 
interpreters,  gave  us  to  understand 
that  the  Bedouins  had  actually  at- 
tacked and  seized  a  part  of  our  bag- 
gage, and  that  a  knot  of  Bedouin 
horsemen,  at  no  great  distance  in  the 
rear,  were  the  spoilers  in  the  act  of 
securing  their  plunder.  So  with  pis- 
tols and  swords  we  rushed  up  frantic, 
and  —  Heaven  be  praised,  did  not 
shoot  our  friend  Mohammed  Doukhy; 
for  it  was  he,  dismounted  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  cluster  of  his  escort, 
who  was  now  holding  in  polite  and 
affectionate  converse  the  only  one  of 


our  party  who  had  remained  by  the 
baggage. 

I  think  writing  one  s  travels  is  a 
very  demoralising  occupation.  No- 
body who  has  not  tried  it  knows  the 
temptation  one  labours  under  to  put 
in  a  good  fib  at  a  fitting  crisis.  Things 
so  close  upon  being  something  strik- 
ing; so  naturally  leading  up  to  an 
effective  point ;  and  so  very  piquant 
when  so  pointed,  are  so  perpetually 
happening,  that — -that,  in  short,  man- 
kind sometimes  give  way  to  the  temp- 
tation, and  write  books  like  M.  Alex- 
andre  Dumas'  Impressions  de  Voyage. 
But  this  veracious  history  shall  per- 
mit itself  no  such  licenses.  I  did  not 
rush  upon  the  spoilers,  receive  and 
parry  a  lance-thrust,  and  return  the 
same  by  blowing  my  antagonist  out  of 
his  saddle.  I  declare  that  I  meant  it 
all  as  I  rode  up,  and  that  it  was  not 
my  fault  that  it  did  not  come  off. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  Moham- 
med, and  there  was  an  end  of  every- 
thing. Mohammed,  who  some  time 
before  had  gone  to  Damascus,  and 
now  returning  with  a  large  escort, 
had  encountered  us ;  and,  in  his  first 
ignorance  as  to  our  identity,  had, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  land 
of  insecurity,  thrown  out  skirmishers, 
and  made  a  reconnaissance,  which  our 
people  took,  not  unjustly  perhaps, 
for  manoeuvres  of  attack.  If,  as  the 
celebrated  old  woman  said,  "  I  hadn't 
been  I,"  I  wouldn't  answer  for  Mo- 
hammed's behaviour  to  the  party 
who  might  have  occupied  the  place 
of  Me. 

We  had  an  Italian  horse-dealer 
with  us,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before ;  a  great  black-bearded  man, 
one  Angelo  Peterlini.  He  was  a  good 
and  useful  man  in  his  way ;  well 
•  acquainted  with  the  dodges  and 
mysteries  of  Bedouin  horse-dealing ; 
cunning  in  guessing  the  price  that  an 
Arab  would  take  for  his  horse,  and 
careful  to  offer  him  only  the  half, 
that  he  might  work  up  the  other  half 
in  process  of  bargaining ;  sharp-sight- 
ed in  detecting  the  two  or  three  "  un- 
lucky "  hairs  which  in  Bedouin  esti- 
mation might  lower  the  value  of  a 
horse,  and  as  pertinacious  in  making 


*  The  Indian  name  for  a  pony  ;  so  intimately  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  old 
Indians  with  the  idea  of  a  certain  scraggy  stamp  of  baggager,  that  to  express  the 
same  all  other  words  are  weak. 
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them  tell  upon  the  price  as  if  he  be- 
lieved in  them ;  in  i'act,  altogether 
well  acquainted  with  the  Bedouins, 
and  monstrously  polite  to  them  be- 
fore their  faces,  but  with,  at  heart, 
a  horror  of  them  unspeakable  (by 
anybody  of  less  gifts  of  eloquence 
than  himself),  and  with  the  intensest 
aversion  to  anything  of  the  nature 
of  what  he  calfed  a  "  Baruffa  "  with 
them.  Dogs,  thieves,  hogs,  canaille, 
people  of  the  devil — I  wish  I  could 
convey  the  magnificent  and  sonorous 
emphasis  with  which  he  rolled  out 
these  and  other  epithets  upon  them 
behind  their  backs,  or  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  framed  speeches  set- 
ting forth  their  precise  relationship 
with  the  Fiend,  and  the  exact  nature 
of  a  most  curious  connection  with 
hogs  which  he  attributed  to  them. 
A  quarrel,  which  I  have  before  re- 
lated, between  the  Anazeh  and  our 
Druses  (at  the  possible  termination  of 
which  he  seemed  to  shudder),  had 
found  him  food  for  many  a  harangue ; 
but  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  recent  pass 
of  peril,  which  was  evidently  destined 
to  figure  in  his  recollection  as  a  great 
feat  of  arms  and  a  baruffa  of  the 
deadliest.  By  the  time  he  had  done 
giving  us  his  impressions  of  the  late 
gallant  action,  we  had  overtaken  our 
convoy,  and  found  that  the  Druses, 
animated  by  the  recent  events,  had 
mounted  each  man  upon  the  horse  he 
had  been  leading,  and,  gun  in  hand, 
were  marching  along  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. The  whole  troop  (thirty  or  forty 
men)  ranged  themselves  in  a  column 
of  about  three  great  irregular  ranks, 
and  thus,  in  a  dense  mass  of  broad 
front,  rode  forward  chanting  their 
war-song  in  grand  chorus ;  two  or 
three  of  them  forming  a  kind  of  ca- 
pering vanguard,  rushing  to  and  fro, 
whirling  their  guns  and  pirouetting 
their  horses,  while  the  others  steadily 
advanced,  tramp,  tramp,  raising  their 
wild  song.  In  fact,  between  Peter- 
lini  and  the  Druses,  never  was  a  bat- 
tle which  had  failed  of  being  fought 
celebrated  with  such  solemnity  before. 
I  must  say  for  the  Druses  that, 
though  their  valour  was  great  after 
the  battle,  we  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  it  would  not  have  been  as 
conspicuous  in  the  fight  if  there  had 
been  one.  In  the  little  misunder- 
standings which  are  not  unfrequent 
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amongst  Turks,  Druses,  Maronites, 
and  Bedouins,  the  Druses  are  said  to 
hold  their  own  as  well  as  anybody. 

The  sum  total  of  horses  bought  by 
us  in  the  desert  was  one  hundred.  Of 
these,  seventy-two  were  Anazeh,  from 
the  Wulad  Ali  and  the  Rowallas ;  the 
remainder  from  the  tribes  of  Serhan 
and  Beni  Sakhr,  and  from  men  of 
doubtful  tribe.  The  following  state- 
ments refer  to  the  Anazeh  alone.  The 
highest  price  paid  was  £71, 17s.  This 
was  given  for  each  of  two  horses 
bought  by  private  hand,  of  which  one 
was  the  finest  that  I  saw  in  the  de- 
sert. Putting  these  aside,  the  highest 
price  was  a  little  more  than  £50,  and 
the  average  price  about  £34.  The 
average  height  was  14  hands  1|  inch, 
and  the  commonest  age  four  and  five 
years ;  but  this  would  be  an  over- 
estimate both  of  the  height  and  age 
of  the  mass  of  Anazeh  horses  offered 
for  sale,  as  we  selected  the  biggest 
and  the  oldest.  Many  of  the  horses 
brought  were  two  and  three  years  old, 
and  might  have  been  bought  at  much 
lower  prices.  .  Of  the  different  breeds 
the  Kahailan  seemed  to  be  the  most 
numerous ;  the  Soklawye  the  most 
esteemed. 

The  Anazeh  inflict  a  temporary  dis- 
figurement upon  their  young  horses 
by  cropping  the  hair  of  the  tail  quite 
short,  after  the  cadgerly  fashion 
creeping  in  amongst  English  hunters  ; 
but  leave  the  tails  of  the  full-grown 
animals  to  attain  their  natural  length. 
They  denied  being  in  the  habit  of 
making  (as  they  are  commonly  be- 
lieved to  do)  fire -marks  on  their 
horses  for  purposes  of  distinction ; 
and  denied  also  all  knowledge  of 
grounds  for  a  report  which  I  have 
seen  brought  forward  very  lately,  viz. 
that  English  horses  had  been  used  to 
improve  the  breed.  The  foals,  they 
said,  though  dropped  most  frequently 
in  spring,  were  yet  produced  all  the 
year  round,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  age  of  their  horses  dated  from  the 
actual  day  of  birth,  and  not  from  any 
particular  season  of  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Anazeh, 
vicious  at  his  pickets,  I  remember  no 
instance  of  an  Arab  horse  showing 
vice  towards  mankind. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  our  stay  in 
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the  desert  was  broken  by  a  visit  to 
Damascus.    The  road  we  chose  on 
that    occasion    crossed    the    Druse 
mountains.    From  Merj  Kotrani  one 
day's  march  carries  you  into  their 
very  heart,  and  offers  in  its  course  a 
curious  change  of  scene.     Quitting 
the  open  plain  for  rocky  tracks  inter- 
sected by  outlying    mountain-spurs 
and  studded  with  a  beautiful  yellow 
broom,  you  scramble  up  and  down 
by  stony  paths,  till,  standing  in  a 
rocky  dell,  you  see  a  long  descent 
bear  down  before  you.    Close  by  is  a 
village  whose  flat-roofed  houses  look 
each  one  like  a  great  square  brown 
peat-turf  with  a  little  door  and  win- 
dow cut  in  the  side.    A  stream  of 
water  splashes  by,  and  then  drops 
foaming  over  broken  steps  of  rock 
into  a  deep  ravine,  which  winds  away 
through  interlacing  projections  of  the 
rocky  bush-clothed  hill,  and  gives  to 
view,  at  its  distant  debouchure,  a 
glimpse-of  far-off  plain  with  a  line  of 
blue  mountains  beyond.    As  you  de- 
scend into  this  plain,  the  path,  bor- 
dered by  honeysuckle  in  full  flower, 
winds  steeply  down  amongst  grey 
crags  topped  with  bushes  and  min- 
gled with    patches    of   cultivation. 
Glancing  up  the  steep  of  the  rugged 
mountains  that  rise  on  your  right 
hand,  you  may  see  a  line  of  shattered 
old  fort-like  ruins  on  a  projecting 
crag ;  to  the  left,  perhaps,  lies  a  lit- 
tle vineyard  with  the  broad-leaved 
plants  trained  along  the  ground,  or, 
in  a  small  patch  of  arable  ground, 
you  may  see  an  ox-plough  turning  up 
the  soil.    Now,  crossing  a  level  belt, 
you  come  on  a  small  winding  stream, 
hidden  by  a  magnificent  screen  of 
enormous    oleanders     spotted    with 
large  clusters  of   pink  flowers,  re- 
minding you  of  the  impossibly  gor- 
geous patterns  of  a  flowered  chintz. 
Then  you  traverse  a  little  patch  of 
cornfield,  shaded  by  small  trees,  old 
and  gnarled,  beneath  which  women 
and  grey-bearded  men  rest  in  a  patri- 
archal group.     Then  you  pass  Ba- 
nias,  where,   amidst  leafy  thickets, 
your  horse  drinks  of  a  small  sunny 
stream  whose  waters,  gushing  hard 
by  from  beneath  a  scarp  of  high 
grey  rock,  join  foaming  in  a  shallow 
pool,  and,  through  a  thicket  of  trees, 
flow  down  to  you — the  Jordan.     On 
through  the  Jordan;  conveying  re- 
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verently,  amidst  slight  chuckles  from 
your  comrogues,  a  beer-bottle  filled 
with  Jordan  water,  and  corked  with 
a  rag — the  bottle  having  been  pre- 
viously hunted  up  in  the  village  and 
cleansed,  by  your  pious  zeal,  of  its 
profane  label  of  "  Bass's  Pale  Ale  ;" — 
then,  turning  sharp  to  the  right, 
along  the  broad  valley  you  have 
hitherto  been  looking  down  upon, 
you  travel  through  luxuriant  corn- 
fields and  grassy  stretches,  all  stud- 
ded, park-like,  with  small  trees — a 
scene  than  which  I  could  have  pic- 
tured to  myself  no  better  ideal  of 
those  fields  of  Galilee  where  "  Jesus 
went  on  the  Sabbath-day  through 
the  corn."  Then,  up  a  steep  hill- 
side, amongst  grey  olive-trees  ;  into  a 
narrow  and  ravine-like  valley,  where 
cultivation  struggles  with  the  stony 
soil;  along  the  slope  of  whose  hot  side 
you  wind,  rising  and  rising  till  you 
see,  covering  the  summit  of  a  height 
that  juts  forward  from  the  right-hand 
ridge,  the  little  Druse  town  of  Has- 
beya,  crowned  by  an  old  towered 
castle  of  Moorish  aspect. 

We  dismounted  in  a  small  gra- 
velled square  at  the  very  apex  of  the 
town.  On  one  side  rose  the  old  stone- 
walls of  the  little  castle—  five  hundred 
years  old,  they  say — with  projecting 
stone-carved  windows,  and  with  a  soli- 
tary gate  approached  sidewise  by  a 
small  flight  of  steps,  now  crowded  by 
retainers  assembled  at  once  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  and  to  do  us  honour. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  square  rose 
a  khan  or  coffeehouse — a  glimpse  I 
got  of  multifarious  turbans  of  serene 
and  cheerful  aspect  in  its  interior  led 
me  to  think  It  such— and  a  minaret 
conspicuous  like  a  lighthouse ;  from 
whose  very  walls  the  steep  slope 
dropped  down,  covered  with  mul- 
berry trees  ;  down  to  a  little  rocky 
stream  that  marked  the  valley's  deep- 
est course,  and  beyond  which  the 
opposing  ridge  rose  steeply.  Behind 
the  castle,  again,  the  stone  houses  of 
Hasbeya — the  dwellings,  they  told  us, 
of  six  thousand  souls— swept  down 
the  little  prominence  that  uplifts  the 
town,  and  then  again  rose  with  the  ris- 
ing heights  behind.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful old  place.  If  one  had  had  a  bugle- 
horn  and  known  how  to  blow,  one 
could  not  but  have  wound  it  straight- 
way at  the  castle  door.  The  emir's 
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fair  daughter  might  have  looked  forth 
from  one  of  those  stone-carved  win- 
dows on  to  a  Christian  knight  be- 
low. I  am  sorry  she  didn't.  And 
to  see  it  next  morning  when  they 
brought  us  horses  for  sale  ;  when  its 
door  was  crowded  by  a  group  of 
Druses  and  Mussulmans  watching 
the  horsemen  that  dashed  their 
gaudily-accoutred  horses  across  the 
square  ;  one  might  have  thought  one 
saw  a  scene  of  old  Granada,  where 
Moorish  knights  careered  before  some 
ancient  Andalusian  stronghold. 

We  were  received  with  the  great- 
est courtesy  by  the  emir,  lord  of  the 
castle  and  governor  of  Hasbeya ;  a 
man  of  an  old  and.  noble  Mussulman 
family  that  had  dwelt  there  for  ages, 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  families 
of  similar  standing  in  those  parts, 
was  much  reduced  in  circumstances. 
We  were  led,  through  a  cloister 
skirting  a  large  paved  court,  into  a 
long  narrow  vaulted  room.  At  its 
further  end,  a  small  divan,  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  and  lined 
with  carpets  and  cushions,  occupied 
the  whole  interior  of  a  large  bay- 
window  divided  by  stone  pillars,  but 
perfectly  open  and  without  either  glass 
or  shutters,  looking  down  upon  the 
square.  The  old  emir  gave  us  pipes 
and  iced  sherbets.  He  himself  could 
take  nothing,  for  it  was  Kamazan, 
and  the  sun  was  not  yet  down  ;  so 
he  sat  patiently  watching  the  closing 
evening  till  the  Muezzin,  with  a 
wonderful  cracked  voice  that  broke 
every  now  and  then  into  the  shrillest 
screech,  proclaimed  sunset.  Instant- 
ly a  servant  rushed  in  with  a  great 
cup  of  sherbet,  which  the  emir  took 
down ;  and  immediately  after,  dinner 
was  served. 

We  sat  smoking  in  the  window 
after  dinner.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
the  daylight  fade,  and  the  mountain- 
side across  the  valley  darken  into  a 
black  ridge,  and  the  stars  brighten 
and  brighten  upon  the  growing  night. 
It  was  a  pretty  old  room  too,  dimly 
lighted  by  a  lantern  suspended  from 
the  roof,  and  another  larger  one  on 
legs  set  on  the  floor.  The  paint- 
ing round  the  bay-window  was  ter- 
ribly faded,  and  the  plaster  was 
cracking  off  here  and  there  ;  but  still 
the  room  was  picturesque  and  plea- 
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sant,  and  with  its  dilapidation  com- 
bined an  air  of  nobility  in  a  way  that 
suited  it  excellently  well  to  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  an  old  emir. 

I  suppose  that  the  time  of  these 
old  Syrian  nobles  is  come,  and  the 
moment  in  the  world's  history  ar- 
rived when  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
vanish,  the  quicker  the  better.  But 
the  process  of  extinction  is  a  sad 
one  to  see.  Formerly  they  were  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  country.  The  re- 
venues were  collected  through  them, 
and  provided  they  delivered  to  gov- 
ernment a  certain  sum,  they  were  en 
titled  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
quite  uncertain  sum  which  they  might 
please  to  squeeze  out  along  with  it. 
When  Syria,  by  the  intervention  of 
powers  amongst  which  England  was 
one,  was  made  over  to  Turkey,  these 
feudal  rights  were  suppressed,  and  a 
pension  or  stated  income  granted  to 
each  emir  as  compensation.  So  far,  so 

S)od  ;  but  in  due  time  the  Turkish 
overnment,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  it,  stopped  payment,  and 
these  unhappy  old  nobles,  deprived 
alike  of  revenue  and  pension,  were 
many  of  them  brought  close  upon  the 
verge  of  literal  starvation.  Such  at 
least  was  the  account  of  their  fall  given 
me  by  men  who  ought  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  history.  Our  host 
of  Hasbeya  had  escaped  this  extreme 
ruin,  and  seemed  in  tolerable  circum- 
stances ;  but  we  shortly  after  met 
another  emir  of  much  the  same 
stamp,  who  told  us  plainly  that  he 
was  starving — a  statement  which  the 
general  aspect  of  himself  and  his  be- 
longings seemed  to  confirm. 

I  was  wonderfully  taken  with  that 
old  mountain-castle.  I  was  seized 
with  quite  a  desire  to  be  Emir  of  Has- 
beya myself.  How  one  might  hoist 
one's  flag  on  the  old  tower,  and  fill 
the  old  court  with  hawks  and  grey- 
hounds ;  how  one  might  smoke  and 
be  lazy  in  the  open  windows,  or  go 
down  to  hunt  in  the  plain  below  ; 
what  dealings  one  might  have  with 
one's  Anazeh  neighbours  for  their 
fine  horses,  and  how  one  might  finally 
get  sick  of  it  all ! 

Shortly  after  our  final  leave-taking 
of  the  Wulad  Ali,  I  found  myself 
again  at  Bey  rout.  Alone  this  time, 
for  ray  companion  had  remained  in 
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Damascus  to  pick  up  the  last  strag- 
gling horses  that  might  offer.  The 
steamer  Trent  lay  in  the  offing,  and 
292  horses  and  seven  mules  had  to 
be  put  on  board  her  from  a  flat  shore 
without  the  vestige  of  a  pier  or 
landing-place. 

Fortunately  the  ship's  paddle-box 
boats,  made  expressly  for  horses,  of- 
fered a  wide  deck  for  them  to  stand 
on,  and  were  provided  with  a  broad 
plank  for  them  to  walk  up.  Still 
the  problem  was  a  perplexing  one. 
Near  three  hundred  horses  to  be  in- 
vited to  walk  up  a  steep  plank  which 
the  shipbuilder  might  consider  amply 
broad  and  every  way  sufficient,  but 
which  they  voted  at  once  to  be  nar- 
row and  insufficient ;  that  plank 
heaving  all  the  time,  with  the  tossing 
of  the  little  surf  that  tumbled  on  the 
shore ;  and  then — all  stallions,  and  all 
prepared  to  fight  like  fiends — to  be 
packed  tightly  on  board  and  towed 
out  to  sea.  Some,  indeed,  consented 
to  the  arrangement ;  but  others  de- 
clined utterly,  and  throwing  them- 
selves back  on  their  haunches,  with 
their  legs  planted  well  out  in  front 
of  them,  said,  as  plainly  as  horses 

could  say  it,  that  they'd  see  us in 

short,  that  they  wouldn't ;  and  they 
didn't ;  and  neither  coaxing  nor  haul- 
ing made  them  budge  an  inch. 

So,  finding  that  neither  persuasion 
nor  ordinary  means  of  force  availed, 
I  had  recourse  to  extraordinary 
means.  I  got  a  long  rope  to  the 
recusant  horse's  head,  hauled  on  by 
men  in  the  boat.  That  did  nothing. 
Then  I  got  two  more,  one  to  each 
fore-foot,  similarly  hauled  on ;  but 
the  beast  only  sat  down  lower  on 
his  haunches,  and  that  did  nothing 
either. 

At  last  we  found  out  how  to  do 
it.  The  device  is  this.  Let  all  three 
ropes  be  hauled  on  vigorously.  The 
horse's  fore-legs  are  pulled  from  un- 
der him,  and  he  sinks  down  on  his 
haunches  to  resist.  In  this  attitude, 
if  he  does  not  move,  at  least  he  can- 
not kick.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
two  men  rush  at  him ;  one  on  each 
side,  they  lock  hands  round  his  but- 
tocks, low  down,  as  he  strives  to  sit 
like  a  dog ;  and  with  a  mighty  hoist, 
ropes  and  all  assisting,  heave  him 
forward  on  to  the  plank.  This  is 
the  effective  stroke ;  this  is  what  he 
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seems  quite  unable  to  resist.  Once 
on  the  plank,  he  rushes  desperately 
up  it  and  stands  on  deck.  Some, 
however,  obstinate  or  terrified,  will 
fling  themselves  off  into  the  water  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
put  them  up  again  pertinaciously 
till  good-luck  prompts  them  to  bolt 
on  board. 

You  must  be  nimble  in  your  mo- 
tions, for  when  he  finds  himself  on 
deck  jostled  by  other  horses,  his  first 
impulse  is  to  squeal,  bite,  kick,  and 
demean  himself  like  a  demon.  The 
very  moment  he  arrives,  hobble  him 
all  round,  fore-leg  to  hind-leg,  with 
the  Syrian  hobbles,  so  that  he  can- 
not stir ;  punch  and  shove  him  into 
his  place,  the  closer  the  better  to 
his  neighbour ;  tie  his  head  down 
tight  to  the  railing  that  surrounds 
the  deck  ;  wedge  horses  in  all  round 
quite  tight ;  give  way  with  the  tow- 
boats,  and  away  you  go,  as  pretty 
a  little  pandemonium  of  impotent 
wrath  and  ferocity  as  need  be. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  our 
horses  reached  the  ship  in  a  bene- 
volent frame  of  mind.  Yet  the  ar- 
tillerymen who  had  been  sent  to 
assist  in  the  embarkation,  and  to 
whom  it  fell  to  hoist  the  horses  out 
of  the  boat  and  stow  them  on  board, 
declared  that  they  were  easier  to 
deal  with  than  common  English 
troop-horses.  They  were  not,  they 
said,  "  so  spiteful." 

I  did  not  measure  the  plank ;  it 
might  be  six  or  seven  feet  wide. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  struck  me  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  just  twice  as 
broad,  and  railed  on  each  side  with 
a  closely-boarded  palisade  through 
which  the  horse  could  project  neither 
himself  nor  his  limbs,  nor  break,  nor 
even  see.  When  a  large  ship  is 
fitted  up  expressly  for  the  convey- 
ance of  troop-horses,  such  a  machine 
could  not  be  impracticably  cumber- 
some to  carry,  and  would  be  found 
worth  its  carriage.  And  as  Black- 
ivood  gets  into  strange  places,  and 
may  possibly  some  day  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  perplexed  individual 
with  three  hundred  refractory  horses 
to  embark,  I  will  warn  him  that  if  he 
see  fit  to  adopt  my  hauling  dodge, 
he  should  contrive  loops  of  some 
softer  material  than  rope  to  encircle 
the  horse's  pasterns.  We  found  them 
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ready  to  hand  in  the  soft  tough 
loops  with  which  every  Syrian  hob- 
ble is  provided. 
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Peterlini  and  several  of  his  Italian 
assistants  remained  on  board  till  the 
last  moment ;  and  although  it  was  a 
dead  calm,  were  seized,  all  but  the 
stout  horse-dealer  himself,  with  such 
qualms  of  approaching  sea-sickness, 
that  they  made  me  quite  proud  and 
thankful  for  the  privilege  which 
every  Englishman  inherits  along 
with  the  blood  of  the  old  sea-kings, 
of  not  being  sick  without,  at  all 
events,  some  sea  on.  At  last  time 
was  up,  and  I  looked  my  last  on 
Angelo  Peterlini.  I  hope  he  still 
flourishes.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  that,  not  immoderately  legging 
his  friends  and  the  public,  he  had 
realised  wherewith  to  retire  to  his 
native  Italy  ;  there  at  ease  to  sing  in 
heroic  strains  the  Baruffas  of  the  de- 
sert, and  to  invent,  if  possible,  fresh 
titles  ofdishonour  for  the  Bedouins. 

And  as  the  Trent,  agreeably  com- 
bining the  stinks  of  her  engine  with 
those  of  a  crowded  stable,  rumbled  and 
thudded  away  from  the  Syrian  coast, 
so  ended  an  expedition  which  a  lover 
of  horses  might  think  himself  fortu- 
nate to  have  joined,  and  which  the 


annoyances  inseparable  from  Eastern 
travel  had  not  availed  to  render  other 
than  a  most  pleasant  one. 

I  must  add  a  postscript.  Do  not 
let  any  man,  because  I  have  rated 
the  average  price  of  an  Anazeh  horse 
at  £34,  suppose  that  ,£34  is  to  buy 
him  a  striking  specimen  of  the 
race  ;  or,  because  I  have  described 
the  Anazeh  horses  as  fine,  imagine 
that  the  very  fine  ones  are  anything 
but  the  exception  to  the  rule.  With 
the  Arab  horse,  as  with  everything 
else  in  the  world,  the  average  is 
grievously  removed  from  the  ideal, 
and  all  that  you  want  above  it  you 
must  pay  for.  Finally,  let  any  one 
who  may  be  tempted  to  seek  for  an 
Arab  horse  in  his  native  deserts 
remember  that  though  we,  buying 
horses  by  the  hundred,  could  attract 
numbers  of  sellers  to  our  camp,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he,  in  search  of 
a  solitary  animal,  could  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  or,  indeed,  that  he  could 
draw  together  a  sufficient  number  to 
offer  him  a  reasonable  choice ;  and 
above  all,  if  he  wish  to  avoid  tribu- 
lation, let  him  receive  as  great  truths 
all  Angelo  Peterlini's  remarks  upon 
the  Bedouins,  and  shape  his  course 
so  as — if  he  will  take  my  advice — 
to  keep  perfectly  clear  of  them. 
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THE    LUCK    OF    LA.DYSMEDE. 


GHAPTEB  XX. — THE  PALACE  AT  ELY. 


THE  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  and  his 
brother  of  Durham  had  already,  no 
doubt,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
discussed  high  matters  of  Church  and 
State  with  all  the  gravity  which  be- 
came a  legate  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
and  the  chief-justice  of  the  king.  But 
William  Longchamp  was  not  a  man 
to  suffer  the  weight  of  public  busi- 
ness to  become  at  any  time  top  oppres- 
sive ;  and  the  sounds  which  now 
found  their  way  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  long  and  lofty  chamber, 
where  the  prelates  were  sitting  with 
two  or  three  chosen  guests,  into  the 
outer  apartment,  thronged  with  his 
princely  retinue,  bore  witness  that 
the  energies  of  government  were  at 
this  moment  in  a  state  of  whole- 
some relaxation.  Helion  de  Biois, 
admitted  on  terms  of  equality,  by  the 
rare  prerogative  of  genius,  to  a  board 
where  dukes  were  sometimes  treated 
as  inferiors,  had  just  concluded  one 
of  his  most  delicious  chansons;  and 
as  the  last  cadence  of  voice  and  in- 
strument died  away  amidst  the  gently 
murmured  applause  of  the  legate  and 
his  noble  guests,  a  loud  buzz  of  irre- 
pressible admiration  broke  from  the 
listening  crowd  without,  whose  de- 
light was  scarcely  kept  within  sober 
bounds  by  the  respect  due  to  the 
august  presence  in  whose  sight  and 
hearing  they  were. 

The  company  there  assembled  con- 
sisted of  the  officers  of  the  legate's 
household,  and  the  numerous  depen- 
dants and  followers  of  humble  rank 
whom  his  pride  or  his  hospitality 
gathered  round  him  ;  for  the  knights 
and  others  of  noble  blood  who  rode 
in  his  train,  except  the  privileged 
few  who  were  admitted  from  time  to 
time  to  his  own  table,  were  enter- 
tained apart  in  the  guest-hall,  which 
lay  in  another  quarter  of  the  build- 
ing. Those  who  now  thronged  the 
spacious  antechamber  formed  a  very 
nuiscellaneous  assemblage ;  impover- 
ished Englishmen  of  gentle  birth, 
foreign  adventurers,  Gascon  and 
Hainault  captains,  esquires,  and 
pages,  minstrels,  rhymsters,  and  pro- 


fessors of  magic,  all  found  food  and 
shelter  in  that  princely  household, 
and  maintained  their  position  there 
as  best  they  might,  giving  the  cham- 
berlains occasionally  some  trouble  to 
settle  disputed  claims  of  precedence. 
Raoul  sat  amongst  them,  recovered 
from  his  late  exhaustion,  having 
found  rest  and  solid  refreshment 
more  efficacious  remedies  than  any 
which  the  leeches  were  likely  to  have 
prescribed,  and  now  awaiting  with 
boyish  impatience  the  audience  which 
he  had  come  so  far  to  seek.  For, 
amongst  the  motley  company  in 
which  he  found  himself,  he  had  re- 
cognised, and  joyfully  hailed  as  a 
friend  amidst  such  a  maze  of  strange 
faces,  the  esquire  with  whom  he  had 
already  made  acquaintance  on  the 
road;  and,  by  an  importunity  so 
urgent  as  almost  to  affect  that  officer's 
well-worn  feelings,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
cite his  curiosity,  had  secured  his 
promise  to  introduce  him  to  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, if  possible,  before  the 
prelate  should  have  withdrawn  for 
the  night.  He  now  learned  also,  from 
the  same  quarter,  that  the  reported 
visit  of  the  prelate  to  the -house  of 
Ladysmede,  upon  which  Sir  Godfrey 
had  founded  his  invitation  to  his 
kinswomen,  was  in  all  likelihood  as 
pure  an  invention  as  the  pretended 
departure  of  Sir  Nicholas  ;  Long- 
champ's  esquire,  at  least,  knew  no- 
thing of  any  such  intention  on  his 
master's  part,  and  thought  it  highly 
improbable. 

"  My  lord  hath  sent  word  to  the 
abbot  of  Rivelsby  that  he  will  ride 
thither  from  Michamstede,  and  lie 
there  one  night,  and  so  on  with  the 
morrow's  dawn  for  Huntingdon," 
said  he ;  "  and  I  much  doubt,  be- 
sides, whether  he  hath  so  much  love 
for  your  knight  of  Ladysmede  as  to 
accept  his  hospitality.  Who  is  that 
strange  knight  that  is  now  lodged 
with  him  —  who  bears,  it  is  said, 
secret  letters  from  the  king  1 " 

"  He  is  one  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi, 
a  knight  out  of  Hallamshire,"  replied 
Raoul,  "  and  has  borne  a  good  lance 
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against  the  infidels,  if  one  may  trust 
his  esquire's  word  of  him  ;  he  is  gath- 
ering money  for  King  Richard,  but 
he  makes  no  secret  of  his  errand." 

"  He  is  stirring  up  other  matters 
as  well,"  said  his  companion  ;  "  we 
have  heard  of  him  at  Lincoln ;  he 
hath  been  dealing  with  some  ill-con- 
tented spirits  there,  and  listening  to 
their  complaints  how  that  the  lord 
legate  carries  himself  higher  than  he 
should,  and  bestows  shorter  and 
sharper  justice  on  the  king's  enemies 
than  is  pleasing  to  some  of  those  who 
call  themselves  the  king's  friends. 
I  hardly  know  among  which  Sir 
Gqdfrey  is  to  be  reckoned ;  but  let 
this  wandering  knight  look  to  it — he 
will  find  the  royal  letters  stand  him 
in  poor  stead,  if  he  be  found  practis- 
ing here  against  the  king's  vice- 
gerent. But  I  am  speaking  of  mat- 
ters with  which  you  and  I,  young 
friend,  have  nought  to  do." 

An  imprudent  confidence  was  not 
one  of  the  speaker's  failings,  and  he 
gladly  broke  off  the  conversation  in 
the  general  silence  which  ensued 
when  the  word  passed  round  that 
Helion  de  Blois  had  risen  with  his 
viol  in  hand,  and  all  crowded  for- 
ward to  catch  what  they  might  of 
his  incomparable  strains. 

"  Now,  young  sir,"  said  Raoul's 
new  friend,  taking  advantage  of  the 
murmur  of  applause  which  followed 
the  Norman's  song,  and  pushing  him 
forward  through  the  throng  towards 
the  folding-doors  which  stood  open — 
"  now  should  be  our  time  or  never ; 
my  lord  will  be  in  happy  humour 
now,  and  will  listen  to  your  tale, 
provided  it  be  reasonable,  and  shortly 
worded — which  it  hardly  shall  be,  an 
it  be  a  woman's,  unless  you  shape  it 
afresh.  If  you  would  win  favour, 
see  that  you  speak  him  bold  and  fair, 
and  with  as  few  needless  words  as 
may  be." 

With  the  full  intention  of  profiting 
by  this  sensible  advice,  Raoul  followed 
the  esquire  until  he  stopped  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  table  where  the 
prelates  were  sitting,  and  repeated 
the  lowly  obeisance  which  his  con- 
ductor made  both  before  and  after 
he  caught  his  master's  eye. 

"  Whom  have  ye  there  1 "  asked 
Longchamp  somewhat  sharply ;  then, 
as  his  quick  glance  recognised  the 
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stranger  who  had  stopped  their  pro- 
gress a  few  hours  back,  he  smiled 
slightly,  and  his  bold  handsome  feat- 
ures lighted  up  with  the  expression 
of  kindly  humour  which  became  them 
best.  "  Ho  !  our  young  friend  of  the 
roadside?  that  we  all  played  the 
good  Samaritan  by  !  Come— did  the 
leeches  do  their  part  by  thee  ?  Did 
they  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine  ? 
Or,  'faith,  perhaps  the  wine  had  been 
poured  in  a  thought  too  freely  al- 
ready ?  How  was  it,  now  ? " 

Poor  Raoul's  presence  of  mind  was 
nearly  failing  him  again.  The  ques- 
tion was  an  awkward  one ;  for  he 
felt  conscious  that  the  wine,  however 
innocently  on  his  own  part,  and  on 
the  good  abbess's,  had  had  its  full 
share  in  his  discomfiture.  He  blushed 
and  hesitated,  and  was  not  much  as- 
sisted by  the  admonitions  which  his 
introducer  was  giving  him  in  the 
shape  of  nudges  to  speak  out.  He 
stammered  out  something  that  was 
inaudible. 

The  bishop's  esquire,  who  knew 
his  master's  impatience,  and  was 
already  repenting  him  of  his  intro- 
duction, came  to  the  rescue  on  his 
own  behalf  rather  than  on  Raoul's. 

"  He  comes  from  Ladysmede,  my 
lord,  and  hath  a  message  to  your 
holiness  —  of  urgency,  as  I  under- 
stand." 

"  It  had  need  be  urgent,  if  I  am  to 
be  troubled  with  it  at  this  hour," 
said  Longchamp,  his  brow  darkening 
a  little. 

At  that  moment  a  wild-looking 
figure,  which  had  followed  the  two 
esquires  from  among  the  crowd  in 
the  outer  chamber,  and  had  stood  at 
some  little  distance  during  Raoul's 
introduction  to  the  legate,  stepped  in 
front  of  them  with  a  rapid  shuffling 
gait,  threatening  every  moment  to 
trip  himself  up  with  the  loose  gown 
which  trailed  to  his  heels,  and,  with 
his  long  flowing  hair,  gave  him  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  woman. 

"  Will  it  not  please  your  excellent 
worship  to  listen  rather  to  me?"  said 
the  new  claimant,  with  a  low  rever- 
ence more  grotesque  than  servile. 
"  I  have  another  fytte,  which  I  pro- 
mise shall  content  you  well,  of  the 
gestes  of  Sir  Hippomedon  of  Troy." 

"  Why,  where  left  we  the  noble 
Trojan  last,  Perrinet  ? "  said  Long- 
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champ,  addressing  the  poet ;  "  I  re- 
member now,  there  was  a  strange 
drowsiness  came  over  me  towards 
the  end  of  that  last  recital ;  yet,  un- 
less I  were  dreaming,  I  thought  surely 
he  had  been  slain  and  done  with." 

"  He  shall  be  brought  to  life  again 
by  a  most  subtle  enchantment,"  said 
the  poet,  bowing  with  an  air  of  great 
self-satisfaction ;  "  and  shall  make 
good  disport  yet,  I  dare  warrant  for 
him." 

"  Saints  forfend  us  ! "  said  the  pre- 
late hastily,  "  if  he  be  not  dead  when 
he  is  dead,  he  is  like  to  grow  tedious 
upon  us — we  shall  never  get  done 
with  him  at  that  rate  ;  let  him  rest 
in  peace  awhile,  good  Perrinet. — - 
Stay,"  he  added,  as  the  conteur  was 
turning  away  in  mortification — "here 
is  for  thy  guerdon  as  usual,  neverthe- 
less. The  joyous  art  shall  not  suffer 
for  my  dullness — or  for  thine  either. 
And  hark  ye — since  it  costs  greater 
pains,  I  take  it,  for  one  of  such  gifts 
to  be  silent  than  to  rhyme  for  a  couple 
of  hours — hie  to  the  wardrobe,  and 
bid  them  give  thee  a  new  gown  to 
thy  liking." 

"  Thanks,  noble  prince,"  said  Per- 
rinet, as  he  received  the  legate's 
liberal  bounty  —  "we  might  have 
Virgils  amongst  us  yet,  but  that  an 
Augustus  comes  so  seldom." 

"  Had  Virgil  been  like  thee,"  said 
Longchamp,  ae  he  watched  the 
shuffling  figure  in  its  retreat,  "Au- 
gustus would  have  cut  his  head  off. 
It  is  a  marvel  to  me,  brother,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  Hugh  of 
Durham,  "  that  Heaven,  in  its  wis- 
dom, should  endow  such  men  with  a 
fecundity  of  nonsense  !  yet  will  he 
keep  a  table-full  of  roysterers  listen- 
ing to  him  open-mouthed  for  hours, 
till  they  forget  the  drink  that  stands 
before  them.  Come" — for  Raoul  was 
yet  waiting,  though  he  had  with- 
drawn a  step  or  two  backward — "  we 
will  even  have  the  young  esquire's 
tale  now  ;  it  may  be  something  new, 
in  any  case,  and  can  hardly  be  so 
wearisome.  What  says  the  worship- 
f ul  knight  of  Ladysmede?  Despatch, 
and  go  your  ways." 

"  I  bear  no  message  from  Sir  God- 
frey de  Burgh,"  said  Raoul,  his 
courage  returning  as  his  blood  still 
warmed  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
knight's  insult.  "  I  am  charged  with 
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a  word  to  your  holiness  from  a  right 
noble  lady." 

"  Ha  !  is  it  so  ?"  said  Longchamp, 
smiling;  "then,  my  good  lord,  it 
were  but  of  courtesy  he  should  be 
heard  at  once,  were  it  not  1  Sooth,  I 
see  now  he  has  more  the  look  of  a 
lady's  messenger.  Speak,  young  sir ; 
we  are  all  attention." 

"  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord,"  said 
Raoul,  hesitating  and  looking  round 
at  the  others — "  I  am  not  sure — it 
were  more  fitting,  perhaps,  that  I  had 
your  private  ear  in  this  matter." 

"I  commend  your  discretion, 
youth,"  said  Longchamp,  smiling 
again,  "  though  I  am  well  assured  it 
is  needless.  My  lord  of  Amersham— 
good  Sir  Piers  De-la- val,  you  may  be 
over  young  for  a  lady's  counsellor — 
will  it  please  you  to  take  seats  yonder 
apart  for  a  while  1  My  brother  of 
Durham  is  as  mine  own  soul.  Nay, 
never  look  demure  upon  the  business, 
Hugh  Foliot,  nor  put  any  such  ir- 
reverent interpretation  upon  this  fair 
one's  message,  be  she  who  she  may, 
as  I  see  lighting  your  eye  even  now. 
Now,  most  discreet  and  prudent 
messenger,  say  on.  Not  a  rat  besides 
can  listen." 

Shortly  and  distinctly,  Raoul  de- 
livered the  Lady  Gladice's  request  in 
her  own  words. 

"Pardieu!"  said  the  prelate,  "as 
though  it  were  a  small  thing  for  one 
man  to  have  on  his  hands  the  affairs 
of  a  realm  that  is  blest  with  a  mad 
king  and  a  lively  breed  of  traitors, 
here  I  have  thrust  upon  me  the 
guidance  of  a  wilful  woman  ! — for 
wiful  she  is,  like  all  her  blood.  And 
wherefore,  under  your  favour,  gentle 
sir,  have  your  tender  years  been  spe- 
cially selected  for  the  burden  of  a 
lady's  secrets? — under  which  I  do 
not  marvel  now  that  you  broke  down 
on  the  road." 

He  eyed  Raoul  curiously  as  he 
spoke,  and  used  a  tone  of  banter 
which  banished  the  modesty,  which 
the  youth  had  felt  in  so  honourable 
a  presence,  much  more  effectually 
than  the  most  gracious  encourage- 
ment could  have  done. 

"The  Lady  Gladice  hath  none 
about  her  own  person  whom  she 
may  safely  trust  in  any  matter  that 
she  would  not  choose  to  come  to  Sir 
Godfrey's  ear ;  the  men  at  Willan's 
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Hope  have  none  but  him  to  look  to 
for  place  and  pay.  I  would  she  had 
a  more  fitting  messenger  to  do  her 
service,"  said  Raoul  firmly  ;  "  I  have 
no  qualities  that  beseem  such  an 
office,  save  honour  and  good  faith." 

"  0,  and  marvellous  discretion,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  words  besides," 
said  the  prelate,  laughing  to  himself 
at  Raoul's  flushed  face  and  kindling 
eyes  ;  but  there  was  a  kindly  gleam 
in  his  own  as  he  spoke,  which  might 
have  soothed  the  youth's  ruffled 
pride  if  he  had  found  patience  to 
have  marked  it.  "  Still,  how  comes 
it  that  one  who  rides  with  Sir  God- 
frey himself,  as  I  learn  you  do,  are 
such  a  chosen  vessel  in  the  damsel's 
eyes  1 — and  how  does  your  discrimin- 
ation reconcile  your  devoir  to  the 
lady  with  your  lawful  obedience  to 
the  knight?" 

"  I  had  forsworn  his  service  before 
I  came  hither,  as  the  Lady  Gladice 
knew,"  said  Raoul,  looking  so  hot 
and  angry  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  sat  listening  with  some  amuse- 
ment to  the  dialogue,  good-naturedly 
raised  a  warning  finger ;  "  he  has  a 
false  tongue,  and  is  neither  true  man 
nor  gentle  knight." 

"  Bold  and  rash  words,"  said  Long- 
champ,  "in  any  mouth  but  in  his 
who  can  maintain  them.  Few  men  of 
double  thy  summers,  younker,  would 
care  to  use  them  of  Godfrey  de 
Burgh." 

"I  take  shame  to  have  used  them 
in  such  a  presence,"  replied  Raoul, 
bending  low,  and  somewhat  abashed 
as  he  caught  the  other  prelate's  eye  ; 
"but  I  would  maintain  them  upon 
him,  by  your  grace  and  Heaven's,  if 
ever  I  live  to  wear  spurs." 

"  Thou  wilt  hardly  do  that,  friend, 
if  thou  carry  that  hot  bearing  towards 
all  men  ;  such  tempers  are  not  long- 
lived." 

"  I  only  meant,"  said  poor  Raoul, 
somewhat  discomfited  under  the  stern 
gaze  of  Longchamp,  "  that  I  would 
not  have  your  holiness  think  so 
meanly  of  me,  as  that  I  said  of  Sir 
Godfrey  here  that  which  I  would  not 
say  to  his  face,  if  need  were — if  I 
died  for  it ;  I  am  old  enough  for 
that." 

"  And  to  live  and  grow  wiser,"  said 
the  prelate.  "  But  having  discharged 
yourself  from  the  service  of  the 
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knight  of  Ladysmede,  where  is  it 
your  good  pleasure  to  think  of  be- 
stowing yourself? — for  you  and  Sir 
Godfrey  will  be  but  dangerous  neigh- 
bours, if  you  take  service  at  Willan's 
Hope  under  the  lady." 

"  I  would  go  to  the  Holy  Wars,  if 
any  good  knight  would  have  me  of 
his  company,  and  serve  him  with  all 
love  and  honesty." 

"  He  could  hardly  take  with  him  a 
more  dangerous  companion,  I  think 
— unless  it  were  his  lady-wife,"  said 
the  prelate.  "  Not  so,  boy  :  as  you 
seem  to  have  a  mission  to  set  other 
men  right,  the  service  of  Holy  Church, 
I  take  it,  will  give  most  scope  for 
your  peculiar  qualities ;  and  a  quiet 
household  like  mine" — he  glanced 
with  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  his 
neighbour  of  Durham — "were  just 
the  place  for  your  young  blood  to 
cool  itself  down  into  a  little  more 
Christian  fear  and  reverence  of  your 
elders.  What  say  you,  sir  ?  I  did 
not  catch  your  name — will  ye  take 
service  with  me  ? " 

"Oh!  my  good  lord — your  holi- 
ness ! "  cried  Raoul,  falling  on  his 
knees  in  a  transport  of  delight,  for 
there  was  now  no  mistaking  the 
legate's  kindly  meaning  ;  and  to  ride 
in  the  princely  train  of  William  of 
Ely  might  have  been  indeed  a 
dazzling  offer  even  to  a  youth  of 
calmer  spirit  than  his — "  you  are  too 
good !  too  gracious ! — what  can  I  say  ] " 

"  The  less  the  better,"  replied 
Longchamp  ;  "  but  let  it  be  said  upon 
your  feet.  I  am  not  over-persuaded 
that  I  shall  come  up  to  your  notion 
of  perfection  in  a  master,  but  you 
will  have  the  grace  to  bear  with  me 
for  the  present,  and  to  do  my  bid- 
ding. Rest  here  to-night ;  and  as 
early  as  you  will  to-morrow,  take 
back  my  answer  to  Willan's  Hope. 
In  three  days — or  it  may  be  in  less 
— I  am  bound  to  Michamstede,  and 
thence  to  Rivelsby  ;  at  one  or  other 
place,  say  from  me,  I  will  request  a 
meeting  with  my  fair  kinswoman, 
and  give  her  such  counsel  as  I  may. 
Ride  straight  there  and  straight  back 
— I  will  send  a  trusty  comrade  with 
thee ;  and  if  you  chance  to  fall  in 
with  any  of  Sir  Godfrey's  riders  in 
those  parts,  say  that  ye  serve  the 
Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  that  I  will  have 
his  ears  cropped  like  a  dog,  be  he 
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churl,  knight,  or  noble,  that  meddles 
with  any  man  on  an  errand  of  mine." 

Proud  and  grateful,  the  young 
esquire  made  a  humble  obeisance, 
and  withdrew. 

This  unexpected  transference  to 
the  service  of  such  a  powerful  patron, 
which  filled  Raoul  with  as  much  sur- 
prise as  delight,  and  made  him  at 
once  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
friend  who  had  introduced  him,  was 
not  the  result  of  quite  so  sudden  a 
whim  on  the  prelate's  part  as  he  and 
others  present  might  have  naturally 
concluded.  Longchamp's  generosity, 
it  is  true,  was  sometimes  as  capri- 
cious as  his  exercise  of  power ;  but 
not  unfrequently  his  acts  assumed  to 
others  the  appearance  of  being  arbi- 
trary and  despotic,  because  in  his 
haughty  contempt  for  the  opinions 
and  judgment  of  those  whom  he  de- 
spised— and  they  were  rather  the 
exceptions  whom  he  did  not — he 
rarely  condescended  to  give  a  reason 
for  what  he  did,  and  often,  both  by 
his  language  and  bearing,  gave  all 
the  effect  of  a  wanton  caprice  to  what 
was  really,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
a  well-considered  decision.  Even  in 
the  trifling  matter  of  young  Raoul's 
adoption  into  his  service,  his  inten- 
tion had  been  formed  beforehand,  and 
from  circumstances  which  few  were 
ever  likely  to  know.  Waryn  Foliot, 
with  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
boy  who  was  thrown  in  such  plight 
upon  the  rude  sympathies  of  such  a 
household,  had  sent  a  groom  to  see 
that  Eaoul  was  cared  for  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  to  bid  him  wait  on  him 
when  he  should  feel  sufficiently  re- 
covered. In  the  brief  conversation 
which  followed  between  them,  Foliot 
drew  from  him  at  once,  by  some  of 
that  unconscious  attraction  by  which 
hearts  are  opened,  a  more  unreserved 
account  of  his  quarrel  with  Sir  God- 
frey than  his  pride  had  allowed  him 
to  give  either  to  the  Italian  or  to  the 
lady  Gladice.  If  he  smiled  at  the 
boy's  violence,  he  had  the  charity  not 
to  do  so  until  he  repeated  the  story 
in  his  uncle's  chamber;  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  told  it  again  to  Long- 
champ,  with  some  grave  and  regret- 
ful strictures  upon  the  petulance  and 
irreverence  of  youth  in  that  degene- 
rate age.  But  the  legate — partly,  it 
might  be,  that  he  had  little  good- will 
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towards  de  Burgh,  but  more  from  a 
strong  natural  sympathy  with  any 
indications  of  a  bold  and  impetuous 
spirit — had  burst  into  one  of  his 
heartiest  laughs  at  the  recital,  and 
vowed  that  the  boy  had  done  well. 
He  determined  on  the  instant  to  send 
for  the  youth  on  the  morrow,  before 
he  left  the  palace,  and  if  his  bearing 
pleased  him,  to  offer  him  service  in 
his  own  household.  Raoul's  intro- 
duction to  his  presence  that  evening 
had  only  somewhat  hastened  this 
result. 

It  was  scarcely  dawn  when  the 
young  esquire  led  his  steed  from  the 
palace  stables  at  Ely,  and  looked 
carefully,  in  the  uncertain  light,  to 
shoe  and  strap  and  buckle  before  he 
sprang  upon  his  back.  But,  early  as 
it  was,  in  the  palace-yard  he  found 
another  party  already  mounted.  It  was 
Waryn  Foliot,  with  a  single  follower, 
now  taking  horse  on  his  return  home- 
wards to  the  Leys.  He  greeted  Raoul 
with  ready  courtesy. 

"  I  give  you  good  morning,  sir 
squire — you  ride  abroad  early  1 " 

"  I  thank  you,  worshipful  Master 
Foliot,"  replied  Raoul ;  "I  have  busi- 
ness that  may  not  well  wait." 

"  Lies  your  way  towards  Ladys- 
mede 1 "  said  Foliot ;  "  if  so,  we  may 
as  well  travel  in  company.  There 
have  been  tales  of  loose  doings  on 
the  roads  between  this  and  Lin- 
coln, and  honest  men  can  never  be 
one  too  many ;  though,  for  myself,  I 
would  be  bound  to  ride  alone  through 
the  breadth  of  England  • —  ay,  and 
France  too — with  a  light  purse  and 
a  discreet  tongue,  safer  than  with  a 
score  of  brawling  knaves  at  my 
heels  who  can  never  keep  tongue  nor 
hand  out  of  other  men's  quarrels." 

"  An  it  please  you  to  do  me  so 
much  grace  as  bid  me  ride  in  your 
company,"  replied  the  esquire,  "  I 
shall  hardly  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to 
say  nay ;  but  I  have  need  to  be  in 
haste,"  he  added,  with  a  little  flush 
of  conscious  importance. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Foliot, 
smiling  ;  "  you  serve  a  new  master, 
I  have  heard,  and  one  that  will  have 
no  laggards  in  his  service.  I  give  you 
joy  of  my  Lord  of  Ely's  favour ;  he 
is  the  foremost  man  in  this  realm, 
and,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  wears  his 
honours  nobly.  I  will  be  no  hind- 
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ranee  on  the  road,  Raoul,  I  promise 
thee." 

So  they  set  forth  together,  Raoul's 
happy  laugh  ringing  again  in  the 
clear  cold  air,  light  and  careless  as 
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ever,  as  if  his  trouble  had  been  but  a 
dream ;  and  before  the  day  had  worn 
far  on,  they  drew  bridle  for  the  first 
time  at  an  hostelry  in  the  town  of 
Michamstede. 


CHAP.    XXI. — THE   NET   AND   ITS   FRET. 


If  the  abbess  of  Michamstede  had 
renounced  the  world,  it  was  not  to 
shut  herself  up  in  a  selfish  isolation, 
but  only  to  open  her  heart  more 
largely  to  those  whom  the  world  had 
renounced,  or  who  had  been  sore 
wounded  in  their  struggles  with  its 
evil.  It  only  needed  for  her  to  learn 
the  outlines  of  Isola's  unhappy  story — 
and  of  these  Father  Giacomo  had  in- 
formed her — to  insure  for  the  stranger 
such  rest  and  protection  as  might  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  convent. 
That  she  had  been  a  grievous  sinner 
— and,  in  the  pure  eyes  of  the  lady 
Brunhild,  few  sins  were  more  griev- 
ous than  a  breach  of  the  cloister  vow 
of  chastity — was  only  an  additional 
claim  to  the  compassion  of  one  who 
held  her  rule  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mother  of  Mercy.  That  she  went 
in  hourly  danger  from  a  powerful 
enemy,  against  whom  even  the  walls 
of  the  sanctuary  might  prove  no  pro- 
tection if  her  retreat  were  discovered, 
and  whose  wrath  might  in  such  cases 
light  upon  the  protectors  as  well  as 
the  protected,  was  a  thought  which 
never  caused  the  abbess  an  instant's 
selfish  hesitation.  It  is  only  in  ages 
of  higher  civilisation  that  all  doors 
are  shut  against  the  victim  whom  so- 
ciety has  branded,  and  whom  it  is 
dangerous  to  protect.  For  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  let  the  traveller 
pause  before  he  denounces  as  an  im- 
pious boast  the  legend  which  he  may 
yet  trace  out  over  the  ruined  arch- 
way of  Michamstede.  "  This  is  the 
gate  of  Heaven."  At  least  it  stood 
always  open  for  the  world-weary  and 
the  contrite. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  Isola  to  linger  as  a  guest  in  the 
old  tower.  The  day  was  at  last  de- 
termined for  her  parting  from  those 
kind  friends.  Her  buoyant  and  im- 
pulsive spirit,  in  which  love  and 
grief  surged  and  swelled  like  a  tem- 
pest, struggled  out  again  into  sun- 
shine, under  the  influence  of  kindness, 


even  after  trials  which  would  have 
laid  some  hearts  low  for  ever.  But 
for  the  one  overwhelming  sorrow, 
which  lay  on  her  like  a  heavy  shadow 
always — nay,  almost  in  spite  of  it — 
the  weeks'  she  spent  at  Willan's 
Hope  had  been  the  calmest  and  the 
happiest  of  her  life  since  early  girl- 
hood. Her  new-found  friends  were 
scarcely  less  sorry  to  part  than  the 
Italian  herself.  Skilled  in  all  the 
limited  accomplishments  of  her  age, 
and  having  been  a  traveller  in  foreign 
lands,  she  had  been  a  very  welcome 
companion  in  their  secluded  life. 
Brighterflowers  than  ever  had  sprung 
from  Elfhild's  mechanical  fingers 
marked  those  portions  of  the  eternal 
tapestry  which  had  been  committed 
to  Isola's  hands,  on  her  own  petition, 
while  the  good  dame  was  absent  on 
her  other  duties  of  rebuke  and  ex- 
hortation amongst  her  domestics: 
and  richer  melodies  than  ever  flowed 
from  Gladice's  careless  voice  rang 
through  the  old  chambers,  and  stilled 
the  noisy  men-at-arms  below,  as  they 
caught  the  sounds  through  the  open 
doors,  when  the  stranger  could  be 
persuaded  to  sing  there  some  strain 
of  her  native  Italy. 

But  it  was  full  time  that  Isola 
should  seek  some  securer  and  more 
distant  refuge.  Father  Giacomo,  in 
the  messages  which  he  had  sent  by 
Picot  from  time  to  time,  had  never 
ceased  to  urge  it.  Sir  Nicholas,  in- 
deed, far  from  having  any  suspicion 
of  her  presence  in  his  neighbourhood, 
had  but  spoken  the  truth  when  he 
had  told  the  chaplain  that  he  believed 
her  dead ;  and  Isola  herself  had  good 
reason  to  think  that  he  looked  upon 
her  sudden  appearance  in  Cuthwin's 
hut  as  merely  the  shaping  of  his  own 
distempered  fancy.  The  reception 
of  a  wanderer  at  the  old  tower  was 
not  in  itself  so  remarkable  an  occur- 
rence as  necessarily  to  reach  the 
ears  of  Sir  Godfrey ;  or  even  if  it 
had,  since  that  wanderer  was  a  help- 
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less  woman,  and  not  likely  to  enter- 
tain any  design  upon  his  ward  or  her 
manors,  it  would  probably  have  been 
forgotten  as  soon  as  heard.  Still 
there  was  evident  risk  of  discovery 
from  such  a  close  proximity  ;  and 
Gladice  herself  unwillingly,  for  her 
guest's  sake,  admitted  that  she  would 
be  safer  in  the  convent  at  Micham- 
stede. 

"  Since  it  must  needs  be  so,"  said 
she  to  Isola,  when  at  length  the  day 
was  fixed  for  her  quitting  the  Tower, 
"  I  will  at  least  give  you  company 
so  far,  and  commend  you  myself  to 
my  dear  friend  the  abbess  ;  good  and 
kind  she  is  to  all,  and  you  will  soon 
love  her  as  I  do." 

"  I  have  told  you — have  I  not  1 — 
there  is  an  Italian  in  their  house — 
Sister  Beatrix,  with  whom  I  have  some 
poor  acquaintance.  I  shall  not  be 
wholly  among  strangers  there ;  albeit, 
as  our  holy  Mother  knows,  strangers 
have  surely  been  better  friends  to  me 
than  they  who  should  have  been." 

"  'Tis  a  good  life  the  sisters  lead 
there,"  said  Gladice  thoughtfully  ; 
"  though  I  remember,  to  my  shame, 
I  flouted  at  their  habit  and  their 
talk,  when  I  was  there,  as  being  over- 
staid  and  grave ;  but  I  was  scarce 
more  than  a  giddy  child  then,  and 
the  good  abbess  chid  me,  rightly.  I 
think  now  sometimes  it  were  well  if 
I  had  staid  amongst  them." 

"  No,  no  !"  said  Isola,  "  the  cloister 
is  neither  for  you  nor  me ;  the  peace 
you  talk  of  there  is  but  a  living 
death." 

"  It  were  better  even  so,"  replied 
Gladice,  quickly,  "  than  " — but  she 
stopped  and  hesitated. 

Than  a  life  like  mine,  you  would 
say]  I  know  not.  To  some,  such 
vows  are  but  tempting  perjury.  Had 
I  never  taken  them,  I  might  have 
known  sorrow  enough,  but  I  should 
have  scaped  the  sin  which  is  my 
heaviest  burden." 

"  But  at  least,"  said  Gladice,  "  you 
will  find  such  rest  welcome  now." 

"  Rest  1 —for  how  long  ?  Nay, whilst 
he  lives,  and  I  live,  there  is  no  rest 
for  me  but  one,  and  that  I  must  seek, 
though  I  well  know  it  is  lost  to  me 
for  ever.  Even  now — laugh  at  such 
weakness,  for  I  deserve  it— I  gladly 
seek  this  mynchery,  as  I  have  gladly 
tarried  here,  because  I  shall  still 
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be  near  enough  at  least  to  hear  of 
him ! " 

"I  would  say  nothing  to  pain  you," 
said  Gladice  after  a  pause ;  "  but 
surely,  if  he  has  scorned  and  slighted 
your  love  as  you  say,  I  do  not  say 
that,  being  his,  you  can  or  should  cease 
to  love  mm ;  but  such  love  would 
seem  to  me  more  like  a  sorrow  for 
one  dead  and  lost,  than  a  clinging  to 
the  living." 

"  Ah  I  said  the  other,  looking  at 
her  with  a  sad  smile,  "  you  speak  of 
that  you  do  not  know !" 

Gladice  made  no  reply.  Both  per- 
haps found  the  subject  embarrassing, 
and  the  conversation  was  not  con- 
tinued. 

Very  sadly,  upon  unwilling  eyes, 
dawned  at  last  the  dark  November 
day  which  was  to  see  their  parting. 
Almost  in  silence  the  last  meal  was 
eaten ;  Dame  Elf  hild  herself  assisted 
in  mounting  Isola  upon  her  own 
jennet  at  the  gate,  and  her  farewell 
was  as  tender  and  as  tearful  as  though 
she  were  addressing  it  to  a  daughter. 
Even  Warenger  was  moved  to  a 
nearer  approach  to  softness  than  he 
had  ever  been  known  to  show  to- 
wards any  woman  save  her  whom  he 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  epicene  affec- 
tion, as  the  suzeraine  lady  who  had 
a  right  to  his  military  obedience  as 
well  as  to  his  gallantry  as  a  man ; 
and  when  the  fair  stranger  bid  him  a 
courteous  farewell  as  he  held  Gladice's 
rein,  the  veteran  bestowed  upon  her 
a  hearty  wish  for  her  safe  journey, 
and  accompanied  it  with  a  brief  word 
of  regret  that  he  himself  could  not 
conveniently  be  of  their  escort  that 
day.  Attended  by  her  maiden  Ber- 
tha, and  closely  followed  by  Cropt 
Harry  and  some  half-score  of  the  re- 
tainers of  the  tower,  the  lady  Gladice 
rode  forth  with  her  guest,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  her  promise,  towards  the 
friendly  gates  of  Michamstede.  It 
was  the  day  before  that  on  which  she 
was  herself  pledged  to  accept  the  un- 
welcome hospitalities  of  Ladysmede ; 
and  though  her  silent  thoughtfulness, 
as  they  rode,  did  not  much  surprise 
her  companion,  the  subject  of  the 
maiden's  anxious  thought  was  even 
graver  than  Isola  could  imagine.  She 
was  calculating  to  what  lengths  Sir 
Nicholas  might  carry  his  suit  even 
in  the  face  of  her  most  determined 
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resistance,  and  how  far,  in  a  case  of 
extremity,  she  had  any  hope  of  mov- 
ing her  guardian  by  an  appeal  to  the 
rough  kindness  which  she  believed 
him  to  entertain  towards  her ;  what 
plea  she  should  find  for  evading,  as 
she  was  resolved  to  do,  her  visit  to 
the  Manor ;  how  far  she  could  make 
use  of  the  knowledge  she  had  ob- 
tained from  Isola  without  betraying 
her  to  her  husband's  anger;  and 
above  all,  how  Raoul  might  have 
sped  in  his  message  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  what  might  be  the  proba- 
bility of  his  interposition  in  her 
favour  before  it  should  be  too  late. 
She  had  other  and  nearer  cause  for 
anxiety  and  alarm,  if  she  could  have 
suspected  treachery  amongst  the  fol- 
lowers of  her  father's  household. 

Dubois'  silver  pieces,  employed 
with  judicious  liberality  in  his  mas- 
ter's service,  had  found  their  way 
even  through  the  strong  old  walls  of 
Willan's  Hope.  Lambert,  the  groom, 
who  was  now  jesting  with  one  of  his 
fellows  with  that  open  smiling  face 
in  which  Nature  seems  sometimes  to 
take  pleasure  in  disguising  a  rascal, 
had  communicated  to  the  Gascon,  in 
pursuance  of  an  arrangement  which 
that  clever  negotiator  had  found  op- 
portunity to  make  during  his  visit 
to  the  Tower,  the  fact  of  the  lady 
Gladice's  hurried  interview  with 
Raoul,  and  subsequently  her  intend- 
ed journey  to  Michamstede.  Nay, 
with  the  honest  wish,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, of  giving  good  money's  worth 
for  the  price  paid,  he  had  been  some- 
what over-positive  in  his  information. 
He  had  stated  as  a  fact,  what  was 
merely  a  report  in  the  household, 
that  their  young  mistress  had  at 
length  determined  to  take  the  veil 
at  the  instance  of  her  ancient  friend, 
the  good  lady  Brunhild.  Carried  to 
Sir  Nicholas's  ears,  the  tale  bore  every 
mark  of  probability.  Raoul,  then, 
had  communicated  his  suspicions  to 
Gladice  ;  a  woman's  instinct  had  led 
her  to  guess  at  Sir  Godfrey's  designs ; 
and  she  had  at  once  chosen  the 
cloister  as  an  escape  from  an  un- 
welcome marriage.  It  doubly  con- 
firmed Le  Hardi  in  his  determination 
to  play  his  own  game  boldly — at 
once,  and  alone.  He  would  no  longer 
be  hampered  either  by  Sir  Godfrey's 
half-pretended  scruples,  or  his  un- 
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managable  temper,  or  his  clumsy 
diplomacy.  A  brief  consultation  with 
Dubois  was  all  that  he  now  required 
to  arrange  his  plan  ;  and  before  the 
day  had  well  broke  on  that  gloomy 
morning  which  was  to  be  the  last  of 
Isola's  sojourn  at  the  old  tower,  Sir 
Nicholas  himself,  in  plain  armour, 
with  his  visor  down,  accompanied  by 
the  few  trusty  followers  of  his  own 
who  lay  at  Ladysmede,  rode  quietly 
out  at  the  gate  of  the  Manor,  and 
was  joined  in  the  valley  below  by 
about  the  same  number  of  military 
tenants  of  Sir  Godfrey,  who  were 
quite  ignorant  of  the  business  on 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  quite 
indifferent  on  that  point,  so  long  as 
they  received  from  Dubois  such 
weighty  and  intelligible  personal  rea- 
sons for  undertaking  it.  He  had  pre- 
viously given  Sir  Godfrey  to  under- 
stand that  the  object  of  this  early 
expedition  was  to  visit  a  religious 
house  at  some  distance,  which  had 
been  backward  in  its  contributions 
to  the  royal  service ;  and  he  had 
caused  the  report  to  be  spread  through 
the  household,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  of  action  originally  agreed  upon, 
that  he  was  now  taking  his  final 
departure  from  Ladysmede.  In  the 
event  of  his  finding  himself  misin- 
formed as  to  Gladice's  movements, 
and  of  her  yet  becoming  Sir  God- 
frey's guest,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  show  himself  again  at  the  Manor 
until  after  her  arrival  there.  It  was 
possible  that  by  this  means,  if  the 
intelligence  of  his  actual  departure 
should  reach  Willan's  Hope,  any 
vague  suspicion  which  might  have 
been  roused  in  the  mind  of  the  heiress 
would  be  set  at  rest ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  offered  a  plausible 
reason  for  taking  with  him  his  own 
immediate  followers,  whom  he  would 
find  the  readiest  instruments  in  the 
design  which  he  now  contemplated, 
if  Dubois's  last  information  proved 
true.  And  if  that  design  succeeded, 
Sir  Godfrey  would  rejoice  to  find  it 
carried  out  without  his  own  actual 
knowledge  or  co-operation. 

When  the  knight's  party  reached 
the  cover  of  the  woods  which  lay 
between  the  Manor  and  Willan's 
Hope,  they  halted,  by  Sir  Nicholas's 
order,  in  one  of  the  little  intersect- 
ing valleys,  and  dismounted  and 
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watered  their  horses  at  the  stream 
which  ran  through  it,  while  Dubois 
rode  forward  alone.  Striking  off 
from  the  main  path  into  one  of  the 
many  tracks  made  by  the  hunters 
and  swine-herds,  he  soon  reached  a 
secluded  knoll,  which  commanded 
the  approaches  to  Willan's  Hope, 
and  from  which  he  could  easily  dis- 
cover, although  still  at  some  dis- 
tance, the  figures  of  any  persons 
entering  or  quitting  it.  Throwing 
himself  down  upon  the  turf,  with  his 
bridle  over  his  arm,  while  he  allowed 
his  horse  to  crop  the  herbage  within 
his  reach,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  upon  the  old  grey  walls. 
More  than  an  hour  passed,  and  still 
he  saw  there  no  sign  of  movement. 
But  one  of  the  Gascon's  best  quali- 
ties was  patience ;  at  last  it  was 
rewarded.  He  saw  plainly  a  numer- 
ous party  cross  the  drawbridge,  and 
as  the  figures  were  thrown  out 
strongly  against  the  sky,  he  could 
even  make  out  more  than  one  female 
dress  amongst  them.  Continuing 
his  observations  until  the  forms 
grew  indistinct  as  they  descended  the 
slope,  he  remounted,  and  took  his 
way  back  rapidly  by  the  same  path 
to  the  valley  where  he  had  left  his 
master.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
movements  of  his  own  party  had 
been  already  watched  by  as  keen  an 
eye  as  his  own,  and  a  subtler  and 
more  determined,  spirit. 

Slowly,  and  almost  in  silence,  the 
company  whose  departure  Dubois 
had  been  watching,  rode  on  their 
way.  The  heavy  skies  wore  looks 
that  harmonised  with  their  feelings  ; 
and  as  the  collected  mist  dropped  on 
them  as  they  passed  under  the  over- 
hanging branches,  Glad  ice  drew  her 
mantle  closer  round  her  with  a 
shudder,  not  so  much  from  physical 
discomfort  as  from  the  chill  of  her 
inward  forebodings  of  evil.  Lambert, 
who  had  charge  of  the  party,  led  the 
way  at  a  leisurely  pace,  which  at  most 
other  times  he  would  soon  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  qiiicken  ;  but  to-day 
Gladice  was  content  to  let  the  dull 
hours  drag  on  as  they  would.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  from 
the  thick  covert  by  the  wayside 
stepped  out  a  man  in  a  yeoman's 
russet  dress,  carrying  an  axe  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  was  a  stranger  in 
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the  younger  lady's  eyes ;  but  Isola 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Gia- 
como.  Cropt  Harry,  too,  who  scanned 
him  as  he  stood  waiting  for  the 
cavalcade  to  approach,  soon  knew 
him  for  the  same  man  who  had 
assisted  Picot  to  bear  the  sick  lady 
into  the  tower  on  the  night  of  the 
storm.  He  made  a  slight  but  courte- 
ous obeisance  to  Gladice,  and  then, 
stepping  to  the  side  of  Isola's  horse, 
spoke  a  few  words  to  her  in  their  own 
language.  The  retainers  of  Willan's 
Hope  looked  somewhat  scandalised 
at  the  interruption,  and  watched 
their  lady's  face  to  see  what  notice 
she  would  take  of  the  stranger's 
boldness. 

He  had  turned  from  Isola,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  Hengist's  mane, 
while  he  addressed  the  fair  rider 
earnestly,  in  a  tone  which  scarcely 
reached  the  ears  of  the  others. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  the  fate  which 
you  would  avoid  follows  fast  behind 
you.  Ask  me  not  who  I  am,  or  by 
what  right  I  speak ;  but  turn  with 
me,  and  ride;  it  is  for  more  than 
life !" 

"  Trust  him,  oh  trust  him  ! "  said 
Isola  in  a  low  voice  of  painful  eager- 
ness, as  Gladice  drew  back  from 
Giacomo,  naturally  startled  and 
alarmed. 

"  Yes,  trust  me,"  said  the  Italian, 
"  and  turn  at  once.  You  may  be  safe 
yet,  if  we  lose  no  time.  To  the  right 
here ;  follow  me ! "  and  he  pointed 
down  a  narrow  bypath. 

"  By  the  mass,  my  lady ! "  said 
Lambert,  who  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  what  he  could  gather  of  the 
conversation,  "you  will  surely  not 
be  so  ill  advised  as  to  turn  aside  at 
this  man's  bidding  1 " 

Gladice  looked  at  Isola,  who  re- 
peated her  entreaty  with  an  impres- 
siveness  which  overcame  at  once  her 
own  scruples  of  mistrust. 

"  He  is  known  to  this  lady,  and 
he  advises  us  of  danger,  though  I 
know  not  what,"  said  Gladice ;  "  let 
us  turn  while  we  may." 

But  there  was  a  murmur  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  more  than 
one  of  her  other  followers.  They 
prudently  considered  that  their  new 
travelling  acquaintance  might  as 
easily  lead  them  into  peril  as  out 
of  it. 
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"  There  be  little  danger  afoot  be- 
tween this  and  Michamstede,"  said 
one,  "  to  a  stout  band  such  as  we 
are  ;~and  who  is  this  ill-boding  churl, 
that  we  should  hearken  to  him  f 

Encouraged  by  this  show  of  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  his  fellows 
to  listen  to  the  stranger's  warning, 
Lambert  now  turned  round  and  ad- 
dressed his  mistress. 

"  It  were  folly  to  listen  to  him, 
lady,"  said  he  ;  "  let  us  ride  on,  and 
we  will  be  warrant  for  your  safety." 

"  Eather  turn  at  once,  as  I  bid 
you,"  said  Gladice  with  a  shade  of 
naughtiness  in  her  voice,  as  she  half- 
turued  her  own  horse  to  follow  Gia- 
como, who  was  still  beckoning  them 
impatiently  to  the  path  which  he 
had  pointed  out. 

"  Look  ye  here,  Harry — Turstan, 
and  all  of  ye,"  shouted  Lambert,  "  we 
shall  have  to  answer  to  Master 
Warenger  for  the  safe  rendering  of 
these  ladies  at  Michamstede.  I  would 
be  full  loth,"  he  continued,  bowing 
respectfully  to  Gladice,  "  to  do  aught 
against  your  worshipful  pleasure, 
but  we  must  not  be  turned  unduly 
from  our  path  at  a  fool's  fancy — even 
if  it  be  no  worse,  as  it  well  may  be. 
Stand  off,  sirrah !" 

And  forcing  himself  between  Gla- 
dice and  the  Italian,  he  seized  the 
rein  of  her  horse,  and  urged  him 
forward.  He  was  seconded  in  this 
by  one  or  two  of  his  companions, 
who  had  crowded  up,  and  Giacomo 
would  have  been  ridden  down  if  he 
had  not  stepped  back  hastily  amongst 
the  underwood. 

"  Ride  on,  if  you  will,"  cried  the 
Italian  ;  "  there  is  danger  before  you 
and  behind !" 

Lambert  raised  his  curt al-axe  with 
a  menacing  gesture  towards  the 
stranger,  as  he  spurred  his  own 
horse  forwards.  "Away,  fool !"  he 
shouted. 

They  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. 
The  next  moment  the  axe  fell  from 
his  hands  as  he  threw  them  wildly 
upwards,  his  head  bent  forwards 
towards  his  horse's  mane,  and  with  a 
single  sharp  cry  he  dropped  dead 
from  the  saddle,  an  arrow  through 
his  heart. 

The  consternation  of  the  party 
gave  the  priest  another  opportunity. 
He  alone  was  calm  and  unmoved. 
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"  Back  ! "  he  cried  to  the  men  who 
had  reined  up  and  were  handling 
their  weapons  in  anticipation  of  an 
encounter  with  some  unseen  enemy. 
— "  Back  !  if  you  would  save  your 
lady!" 

Gladice  had  uttered  one  faint  cry 
as  she  saw  Lambert's  fall,  and  now 
sat  pale  as  death,  trying  to  soothe 
Hengist,  who  had  been  chafed  by 
the  groom's  rough  handling.  Isola 
kept  her  alarmed  gaze  fixed  upon 
Giacomo. 

"  Said  I  not  your  path  was  beset1?" 
he  continued,  almost  with  a  sneer,  to 
the  bewildered  escort ;  "  will  ye  turn 
now?" 

"Beshrew  me,  if  thou  hast  not 
more  hand  in  this  thyself  than  shall 
be  good  for  thee,"  said  one  of  the 
men  -  at  -  arms,  making  towards  the 
speaker.  "  If  we  be  fallen  into  thieves' 
company,  I  trow  I  can  mark  one." 

"  Hold  !"  cried  Gladice—"  I  know 
him  for  a  friend  who  gives  true  coun- 
sel." 

"  Nay,  Turstan,"  said  Cropt  Harry, 
"  be  not  over  hasty — list  to  what  the 
Lady  Gladice  saith.  There  be  others 
in  the  company  who  know  somewhat 
of  this  stranger,  too.  If  my  lady  says 
'follow  him,'  why  I  follow  him  for 
one ;  and  it  were  best  for  us  all, 
rather  then  bide  here  to  be  shot  down 
like  driven  deer." 

The  priest  had  sprung  into  the 
groom's  vacant  saddle,  and  before 
the  party  had  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion, led  the  way  at  a  rapid  pace 
through  the  oak  coppice,  followed 
closely  by  Gladice  and  Isola.  Harry 
kept  his  place  almost  at  his  lady's 
stirrup,  and  one  by  one,  with  some 
muttered  reluctance,  and  many  an 
unquiet  glance  round  them,  the  rest 
of  the  escort  turned  their  horses  in 
the  same  direction.  Just  as  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and 
were  about  to  emerge  into  the  open 
country,  Giacomo  rode  forward  cau- 
tiously, after  giving  the  others  a  sig- 
nal to  halt.  They  obeyed  him  now 
as  if  he  had  been  their  recognised 
leader. 

"  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  ride 
for  it,"  he  said,  after  watching  anx- 
iously for  a  few  moments  the  line  of 
wood  which  skirted  the  distance  in 
the  direction  of  Ladysmede.  "See 
there ! "  He  beckoned  Harry  to  him, 
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and  pointed  to  the  quarter  in  which 
he  had  been  gazing. 

"  I  see  a  plump  of  spears,  sure 
enough,"  said  the  other. 

"  They  are  on  our  track,  and  there 
are  those  amongst  them  who  know 
these  woods  as  well  as  I,  or  we  might 
perhaps  baffle  them  here.  It  were 
as  well  for  thy  lady  to  die,"  said  the 
Italian  in  the  other's  ear,  "as  fall 
into  their  hands." 

The  man  looked  round  him  in  dis- 
may. He  did  not  half  understand 
his  companion,  but  he  understood 
enough  to  feel  helpless  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  We  are  but  eight  or  nine  at 
most,"  he  said,  looking  doubtfully 
at  his  new  comrade. 

"  And  I  can  count  above  a  score  of 
spears  yonder,"  interrupted  Giacomo. 

"But  we  may  hold  them  at  bay 
awhile,  if  thou  ride  on  with  my  lady 
to  Michamstede.  I  know  nought  of 
ye,  friend,"  continued  Cropt  Harry 
bluntly,  "  but  I  have  seen  thee  show 
tenderness  to  one  woman,  and  I  wot 
that  be  the  best  safeguard  against 
wronging  another — specially  such  as 
her."  He  nodded  over  his  shoulder 
towards  Gladice,  and  there  was  a 
rough  emotion  in  his  tone. 

"  They  will  have  beset  the  road  to 
Michamstede  already,"  replied  Gia- 
como, "unless  the  fiend  hath  be- 
stowed upon  them  less  of  his  cun- 
ning than  usual.  Our  best  chance  is 
to  put  the  river  between  us." 

He  turned,  and  hastily  communi- 
cated his  purpose  to  Gladice  and  Iso- 
la.  "  You  cannot  reach  the  rnynch- 
ery,"  he  said ;  "  you  were  scarce 
safe  there  now,  even  if  you  could." 

"  What  must  we  do  1 "  asked  Gla- 
dice, shivering  and  trembling.  She 
feared  to  ask  what  the  danger  was, 
or  whence  it  came.  If  her  suspicions 
were  true,  and  if  the  enemies  of 
whom  their  companion  warned  them 
came  from  Ladysmede,  she  knew — 
and  the  priest  knew  also — that  even 
those  who  were  now  escorting  her 
were  hardly  to  be  depended  on. 

"We  must  make  for  the  river," 
said  he,  calling  to  the  others.  And, 
followed  by  the  whole  party,  he  left 
the  cover  of  the  wood,  and  led  the 
way  at  full  speed  in  that  direction. 

They  had  not  galloped  for  many 
minutes  before  he  drew  rein  again 
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for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  and  threw  a  long  keen  glance 
behind  him. 

"  They  gain  on  us  fast,"  he  said ; 
"  and  there  go  some  to  cut  us  off 
from  Swinford  bridge." 

"  Now,  our  Lady  help  us ! "  said 
Gladice  ;  "  we  can  go  no  faster." 
She  glanced  behind  her,  as  she  spoke, 
at  the  panting  animal  which  carried 
Isola,  and  which,  though  forced  to 
its  utmost  speed,  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  noble  horse  on  which  she 
herself  was  mounted,  and  which 
might  yet  have  borne  her  out  of  the 
reach  of  her  pursuers.  Even  now, 
fiery  with  the  excitement  of  the 
race,  she  could  scarce  rein  him  to 
the  pace  of  the  others. 

Giacomo  saw  the  difficulty.  "  Ber- 
tha," said  he,  turning  to  the  hand- 
maiden as  they  still  rode  on,  "  dost 
love  thy  mistress  well  enough  to  do 
a  brave  deed  for  her  ? " 

"  What  a  woman  may  do,  I  would," 
replied  poor  Bertha,  crying  and  trem- 
bling. 

"I  ask  nothing  that  endangers  thy 
safety  or  thine  honour,  maiden — at 
least  more  than  they  are  in  danger 
now.  If  we  hold  all  together,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  overtaken ;  if  we 
separate,  some  will  lightly  chance  to 
escape.  It  is  the  Lady  Gladice  whom 
these  men  seek.  Don  thou  her  hood 
and  mantle,  mount  on  this  good 
steed's  back,  and  some  of  us  will 
ride  with  thee  straight  for  the  mynch- 
ery.  If  we  reach  it,  well ;  if  they 
take  us — why,  they  have  missed  their 
quarry  after  all.  The  lady  herself 
shall  make  for  the  ferry  afoot  mean- 
while." 

"  Holy  St  Bride  !  "  said  the  poor 
tirewoman  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears, 
"  what  will  become  of  me  ? " 

"  Nay,  nay  !"  said  Gladice,  who  had 
overheard  something  of  the  proposal, 
"  she  shall  go  in  no  such  peril  for  me." 

But  here  Isola  spoke.  She  had 
been  very  silent,  and  looked  flushed 
with  a  wild  excitement  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  Gladice's  pale 
face  of  despair. 

"  Stay,"  she  said,  "  this  service  is 
mine."  She  spoke  in  a  determined 
voice,  as  one  who  had  made  up  her 
mind.  "  I  will  do  that  which  the 
girl  hath  been  asked  to  do — I  have 
no  fear." 
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"  What ! "  said  Giacomo,  starting, 
**  there  were  little  risk  for  the  damsel 
— but  for  you  ! " 

"Let  it  be  even  so,"  said  Isola, 
pressing  to  his  side  and  laying  her 
nand  hurriedly  upon  his  arm — "quick, 
or  we  lose  time." 

Gladice  looked  from  Isola's  excited 
face  into  the  priest's,  and  then  again 
around  her  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and 
hesitation. 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  Italian, 
after  another  imploring  whisper  from 
Isola,  "  have  it  as  you  will — there  is 
peril  alike  every  way — let  that  come 
which  will  come." 

They  had  dipped  into  the  val- 
ley while  this  hurried  conversation 
passed,  and  were  for  the  moment  out 
of  sight  of  their  pursuers.  Before 
Gladice  could  well  rally  her  thoughts, 
and  in  spite  of  her  faint  remonstrance, 
Giacomo  had  stopped  and  dismount- 
ed, lifted  her  from  her  horse,  and 
with  Isola's  eager  help  had  made  a 
rapid  exchange  of  hood  and  mantle, 
and  seated  the  Italian  upon  Hen- 
gist's  back.  She,  at  least,  showed 
now  no  trace  of  fear  ;  and  as  she  sat 
there,  soothing  the  impatient  and 
yet  gentle  animal,  with  her  colour 
higher  and  her  eye  brighter  than  its 
wont,  she  looked  as  though  peril  and 
excitement  had  given  her  a  new  life. 
Was  it  that  she  dreaded  the  capture 
even  less  than  the  convent  ? 

"  Now,"  said  Giacomo,  when  their 
hasty  preparations  were  complete, 
"  ride  straight  across  the  open  yonder 
for  Michamstede  ;  you  at  least  might 
reach  it,  if  the  way  were  clear — but 
of  that  there  is  little  hope.  Bertha, 
and  all  of  ye — if  ye  love  your  lady's 
safety,  ye  must  be  content  to  part 
with  her  for  a  while,  and  ride  on 
with  us.  I  am  loth  to  rob  the  lady 
Gladice  of  her  following,  but  if 
she  were  mistaken  for  a  serving- 
wench,  she  were  all  the  safer  now. 
If  she  will  be  ruled  by  me,  she  will 
seek  the  ferry  yonder— 'tis  scarce 
two  miles — on  foot,  and  alone." 

"  That  shall  she  not,"  said  Harry, 
"  come  what  may  of  it.  Afoot  or  a- 
horse-back,  dead  or  alive,  I  go  with 
my  lady  there  till  she  get  safe  home 
again." 

"Such  a  fool's  speech  had  need 
to  come  out  of  an  honest  man's 
mouth,"  the  priest  muttered,  half  to 
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himself.  "  Go  thou  with  her,  then, 
if  it  must  be — two  may  be  as  safe  as 
one.  Make  fast  the  horses  to  these 
trees,  and  see  ye  keep  the  shelter  of 
the  wood- side  as  much  as  may  be. 
If  ye  once  win  the  ferry,  pay  the 
ferryman  to  cut  his  boat  adrift,  and 
ye  may  take  your  way  at  leisure  on 
to  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary — ye  will  be 
safe  there." 

He  thrust  some  money  hastily 
into  the  retainer's  hand,  sprang  on 
his  horse  again,  and  followed  the 
rest  of  the  party,  who  were  already 
spurring  on  towards  Michamstede. 

The  ruse  was  so  far  successful. 
When  the  spearmen  whom  Giacomo 
had  been  watching  had  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hill  and  looked  before 
them  into  the  valley,  they  saw  what 
seemed  still  the  same  objects  of  their 
pursuit,  though  they  had  turned 
somewhat  out  of  the  usual  track, 
taking  their  expected  route  towards 
Michamstede,  the  towers  of  which 
were  now  visible  in  the  distance. 
That  they  had  been  startled  at  the 
appearance  of  a  body  of  armed  men 
riding  apparently  upon  their  track, 
and  had  quickened  their  own  pace  in 
consequence,  was  nothing  more  than 
one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  travel 
in  such  unquiet  times. 

Sir  Nicholas  rode  on,  not  caring  to 
overpress  the  horses  of  his  band, 
though  the  fugitives  seemed  now  to 
be  gaining  upon  him  in  their  turn ; 
for,  as  Giacomo  had  suspected,  he 
had  already  taken  measures  to  inter- 
cept them  before  they  should  reach 
the  bridge  which  led  into  the  town. 
The  object  of  his  bold  attempt 
seemed  fairly  within  his  grasp ;  for 
he  could  make  out  in  the  distance 
two  female  figures  in  front,  one 
mounted,  as  his  practised  eye  al- 
most assured  him,  upon  the  lady  Gla- 
dice's  noble  black  horse;  and  this 
corresponded  sufficiently  with  the  ac- 
count which  the  Gascon  esquire  had 
brought  to  him  of  the  party  who  had 
set  forth  from  the  gates  of  Willan's 
Hope.  If  the  figures  of  Gladice  and 
her  single  protector  were  visible  oc- 
casionally as  they  wound  their  way 
from  coppice  to  coppice  towards  the 
ferry,  the  attention  of  the  knight  and 
his  followers  was  too  eagerly  fixed 
elsewhere  to  be  easily  attracted  in 
their  direction. 
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With  a  mixture  of  tumultuous 
feelings,  of  which  even  she  herself 
could  have  given  little  account, 
rushing  through  her  heart  and  quick- 
ening its  pulses  almost  to  madness, 
Isola  let  the  reins  fall  loose  upon  the 
neck  of  the  gallant  horse  she  rode, 
and  was  borne  along  almost  uncon- 
sciously. She  could  scarcely  have 
explained  the  motive — or  rather  the 
sudden  impulse — which  prompted 
her  thus  to  assume  Gladice's  place  ; 
but  she  never  repented  of  it  for  a 
moment.  Something  there  was,  no 
doubt,  of  a  noble  self-devotion,  which 
would  readily  offer  itself  to  meet  the 
danger,  be  it  what  it  might,  which 
threatened  her  benefactress.  She 
would  have  done  and  dared  much 
for  one  who  had  such  claims  upon 
her  love  and  gratitude.  But,  warm 
and  true  as  her  feelings  were  towards 
Gladice,  the  Italian  herself  was  con- 
scious of  little  self-sacrifice  in  the 
service  which  she  had  volunteered, 
and  was  too  honest  to  claim,  even  in 
her  own  heart,  the  self-satisfaction 
of  thus  repaying  a  kindness.  Had 
she  been  questioned  when  she  first 
left  the  tower,  she  would  have  shrunk 
with  dread  from  the  thought  of  fall- 
ing once  more  into  the  power  of  her 
husband  ;  but  now,  as  she  gradually 
neared  the  gates  of  Michamstede,  the 
refuge,  as  she  might  still  hope,  from 
all  such  danger,  she  felt  an  almost 
irresistible  longing  to  stop,  and  meet 
the  man  who  had  so  deeply  wronged 
her— whom  she  still  so  madly  loved 
— face  to  face,  if  her  last  appeal 
were  only  to  die  at  his  feet.  He 
could  but  slay  her ;  and  what  was 
life  without  love  but  death  to  her  ? 
There  was  something  also — she  con- 
fessed it  in  her  heart,  and  sought  to 
cast  it  from  her — of  a  darker  and 
more  unworthy  feeling ;  a  bitter 
desperation  which,  at  the  price  of 
life  itself,  would  have  stood  between 
him  and  another. 

Left  thus  to  himself,  and  still  ahead 
of  the  rest,  her  horse  had  slackened 
his  stride,  and  enabled  Giacomo  with 
some  difficulty  to  rejoin  her. 

"  We  were  safe  now,"  he  said,  as 
he  looked  back,  "  if  we  had  foes  be- 
hind us  only.  But  this  was  wild  coun- 
sel, Isola — I  cannot  read  what  will 
come  of  it." 

"  I  said  I  was  weary  of  this  life," 
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she  replied.  "It  may  be  I  have 
wronged  him  somewhat,  after  all ; 
he  will  surely  have  forgiven  the 
dead  !" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  will 
he  forgive  the  living  1  But  let  it  be 
• — I  too  have  had  long  patience,  and 
am  weary  too ;  it  may  be  we  are  near 
the  end." 

"  My  Giacomo  ! "  said  Isola,  in  a 
voice  of  terror,  as  she  tried  in  vain 
to  look  into  the  dark  face  that  was 
turned  away  from  her — "  my  brother ! 
— you  would  not  kill  him  ! " 

"  No  ! "  said  the  priest ;  "  not  if  I 
may  avoid  it.  I  seek  no  man's  life — 
not  his,  of  all  men,  if  but  for  thy  sake, 
Isola— but  ride  on." 

There  was  still  a  chance,  which  the 
Italian's  prudence  did  not  care  to 
lose,  that  they  might  find  the  ap- 
proach to  the  town  unguarded,  or 
that,  by  one  of  those  accidents  which 
often  mar  the  most  subtle  combina- 
tions, they  might  escape  any  party 
who  had  been  charged  to  intercept 
them.  For  near  a  mile  they  rode  on 
again,  their  pursuers  gaining  but  lit- 
tle ground,  when  their  last  hope  of 
reaching  the  convent  gates  unmo- 
lested was  destroyed  at  once.  Five 
horsemen,  fully  armed,  made  their 
appearance  suddenly  on  the  right  of 
the  fugitives,  and  drew  across  the 
road  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  intention  to  dispute 
the  passage. 

Giacomo  cast  a  glance  behind  him, 
and  saw  that  although  he  and  Isola 
had  maintained  their  ground  in  ad- 
vance of  their  pursuers,  most  of  their 
escort,  not  so  well  mounted,  were 
slowly  dropping  to  the  rear,  and  that 
the  hindmost  were  likely  to  be  speedily 
overtaken  by  the  hostile  troop,  whose 
shouts  could  be  now  plainly  heard, 
as  they  caught  a  nearer  view  of  the 
chase  from  a  rising  ground,  and  came 
down  upon  them  in  good  order  with 
levelled  spears. 

He  drew  his  horse  up,  and  calling 
to  Isola,  pointed  in  silence  before  and 
behind  them. 

"  Who  be  these  in  front,  in  the 
devil's  name  ? "  said  the  man  called 
Turstan,  as  he  rode  up  to  Giacomo's 
side. 

"  They  are  near  of  kin  to  those 
behind  us,"  said  the  other  quietly. 
"  It  is  as  I  said." 
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"  We  will  ride  through  the  knaves, 
be  they  who  they  may,"  said  the  man 
boldly.  He  turned  and  shouted  to 
his  comrades,  and  laid  his  spear  in 
rest. 

"  With  our  jaded  beasts,  and 
these  women  in  our  company  1 "  said 
Giacomo.  "  No,  friend  ;  it  were  a 
waste  of  good  blows,  and  thou  mightst 
chance  to  get  small  thanks  for  it. 
See — those  behind  would  be  upon  us 
before  thy  fellows  could  well  come 
up.  We  are  beset  front  and  rear ; 
and  if  I  may  give  counsel  to  a  soldier 
of  such  experience,  I  would  say,  halt, 
and  inquire  their  purpose  peace- 
fully." 

Bred  in  Warenger's  rough  school, 
and  having  been  foremost  in  many  a 
desperate  fray  under  Sir  Amyas,  the 
man-at-arms  saw  in  the  prospect  of 
a  fight,  provided  the  odds  against 
him  were  not  unreasonable,  nothing 
less  than  an  adventure  sent  provi- 
dentially to  break  the  quiet  life  which 
he  had  led  perforce,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  under  the  rule  of  the 
heiress.  Yet,  when  he  saw  his  fel- 
lows straggling  up  one  by  one,  and 
marked  how  short  the  space  was 
which  divided  them  from  their  pur- 
suers, his  soldier's  sense  forced  him 
to  admit  that  the  stranger's  coun- 
sel was  the  wiser.  Even  with  their 
own  slight  advantage  in  numbers, 
there  would  be  little  chance  of 
their  clearing  their  path  to  Micham- 
stede,  if  the  party  in  front  of  them 
made  any  kind  of  stand,  before  those 
in  their  rear  would  arrive  to  take 
their  part  in  the  combat,  and  so  turn 
the  scale  fearfully  against  himself  and 
his  companions. 

The  horsemen  who  seemed  thus  to 
bar  their  approach  to  the  town,  had 
ridden  slowly  forward,  and  were 
shouting  to  Giacomo  and  his  com- 
pany to  stand.  But  now  one  of  them, 
who  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
others,  observing  tokens  of  a  hostile 
intention  on  Turstan's  part,  put  his 
lance  in  rest  also,  and  galloping  for- 
wards, summoned  him  fiercely  to  sur- 
render. 

Such  provocation  was  more  than 
the  disciple  of  the  gentle  Sir  Amyas 
could  bear.  Turstan,  in  spite  of 
Giacomo's  renewed  protest,  dashed 
out  to  meet  him  with  a  wild  yell, 
which  seemed  to  express  the  concen- 
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tration  of  all  his  long-restrained  fero- 
city :  and  though  his  overpressed 
steed  visibly  staggered  as  he  closed 
with  his  adversary,  the  latter  went 
back  over  his  horse's  crupper,  shield 
and  breastplate  pierced  through, 
while  the  rider  of  Willan's  Hope 
passed  on,  waving  in  exultation  the 
shaft  of  his  broken  spear. 

Then  began  a  wild  and  irregular 
skirmish,  which  at  its  outset  the 
Italian  tried  in  vain  to  check.  Tur- 
stan's companions  who  were  near 
enough  rode  wildly  forward,  shouting 
madly  in  exultation  at  his  exploit, 
and  trying  to  force  their  own  passage, 
heedless  of  the  women  who  were  de- 
pendent on  their  protection,  through 
the  small  party  who  now  closed  .to 
intercept  them.  Hengist  tossed  his 
noble  crest  in  great  excitement,  and 
would  have  carried  his  rider  at  once 
into  the  thickest  of  the  danger,  had 
not  Giacomo  seized  his  rein,  and 
turned  him  aside  at  the  moment. 

But  almost  before  the  last  strag- 
glers of  the  band  from  Willan's  Hope 
could  come  up  to  the  aid  of  their 
comrades,  who,  in  spite  of  Turstan's 
gallant  example,  found  themselves 
more  than  matched  by  the  fresher 
horses  and  more  complete  armour  of 
their  antagonists,  the  main  body  of 
Sir  Nicholas's  party  (amongst  whom 
was  the  knight  himself,  though  Du- 
bois  was  their  ostensible  leader),  who 
had  pursued  them  from  Willan's 
Hope,  and  who  alone  outnumbered 
them  two  to  one,  were  closing  in 
upon  their  rear,  and  would  soon 
have  made  any  effectual  resistance 
hopeless.  Isola's  horse  had  again  be- 
come almost  unmanageable,  and  Gia- 
como had  some  difficulty  in  retaining 
his  hold.  Bertha,  half  dead  with 
terror,  had  drawn  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  priest,  as  her  only  hope 
of  protection,  and  now  broke  out 
into  an  audible  wailing. 

Suddenly  the  combatants  in  front 
seemed  to  pause  by  mutual  impulse, 
and  to  fix  their  whole  attention  upon 
a  fresh  party  of  horsemen  who  at  this 
moment  issued  from  the  gates  of  the 
town,  and  crossed  the  narrow  bridge. 
The  new-comers  were  evidently  re- 
garded by  both  sides  with  doubt  and 
suspicion.  They  themselves,  indeed, 
had  stopped,  and  seemed  at  first  to 
be  watching  the  state  of  affairs  in 
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front  of  them  with  a  laudable  dispo- 
sition not  to  interfere  in  a  strange 
quarrel.  It  was  Raoul  and  Foliot, 
who  had  arrived  thus  far  on  their 
iourney  in  company,  and  were  about 
to  separate  on  their  respective  paths. 
Lightly  armed  and  accoutred,  it  would 
have  been  madness  for  them  to  rush 
into  such  a  conflict  without  urgent 
cause.  But  no  sooner  did  Raoul 
catch  sight  of  the  black  horse  and  its 
rider,  who  had  at  first  been  hidden 
from  their  observation  by  the  move- 
ments of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
front,  than,  without  giving  his  com- 
panions any  further  notion  of  his 
meaning  or  intention  than  an  eager 
cry  of"  It  is  she ! "  he  dashed  forward 
through  the  combatants,  who  made 
way  for  him  in  puzzled  astonishment, 
not  knowing  whether  he  came  as 
friend  or  foe,  towards  the  group  in 
which  he  had  made  out,  as  he  thought, 
the  figure  of  the  lady  Gladice.  Waryn 
Foliot  did  not  in  the  least  compre- 
hend the  young  esquire's  exclamation ; 
for  even  during  their  journey  togeth- 
er, Raoul  had  maintained  a  scru- 
pulous reserve  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  confidential  mission,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  he  himself  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  underrate  ;  but  it 
soon  became  evident— for  Bertha's 
lamentations  were  sufficiently  audible 
— that  in  the  confused  melee  in  the 
distance  there  were  women  in  dis- 
tress, and,  bidding  their  attendants 
follow  him,  Waryn  too  rode  for- 
ward, though  in  less  headlong  fashion 
than  his  companion,  and,  like  him, 
passed  unopposed  either  by  Turstan's 
party  or  their  antagonists. 

But  almost  before  even  Raoul's 
impetuous  speed  could  bring  him  to 
the  spot,  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  position  and  intentions  of  both 
parties.  Dubois  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
two  or  three  of  the  lady  Gladice's  late 
escort,  whom  he  passed  in  his  career, 
and  who  very  pardonably  shrank 
aside  from  an  encounter  with  this 
superior  force,  rode  straight  at  the 
group  which  was  composed  by  the 
Italian  and  his  two  terrified  com- 
panions. Hengist  broke  from  Gia- 
como's  hold,  and,  finding  Isola's 
trembling  hand  wholly  powerless  to 
guide  or  control  him,  galloped  off  in 
the  direction  of  home.  Giacomo, 
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after  an  instant's  hesitation,  gave  his 
own  horse  the  spur,  and  followed 
her.  Bertha,  wisely  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  such  a  course  promised 
best  to  take  her  out  of  the  immediate 
danger,  made  after  them  as  well  as 
she  could.  Hengist's  speed  promised 
even  now  to  carry  off  his  rider  safe 
from  all  her  pursuers,  when  Sir 
Nicholas  himself,  who  had  hung 
somewhat  in  the  rear  of  his  own 
party,  but  had  never  for  an  instant 
taken  his  eyes  from  the  black  steed 
and  its  rider,  dashed  off  at  an  angle 
so  as  to  intercept  Isola's  course. 
With  this  advantage,  a  very  few 
moments  brought  him  up  to  her  side  ; 
but  even  then  Hengist  held  on,  and 
though  the  knight  pressed  his  own 
powerful  horse  to  his  utmost,  he 
could  do  little  more  than  keep  pace 
with  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

The  combat  was  over.  Foliot  and 
the  others  had  come  up  only  to  find 
Raoul  lying  on  the  ground,  bruised 
and-half  stunned,  and  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Willan's  Hope  standing 
over  him,  and  rudely  endeavouring 
to  get  him  to  his  feet.  Dubois  had 
met  and  unhorsed  him  as  he  bore 
down  upon  them  in  his  headlong 
charge,  though  he  checked  in  mid 
descent  the  blow  that  might  have 
taken  his  life,  as  he  suddenly  recog- 
nised, with  some  surprise,  the  well- 
known  features.  Then,  as  he  turned 
round,  he  saw  the  black  horse  rush- 
ing off,  and  his  master's  instant  move- 
ment in  pursuit.  Sounding  a  small 
horn  which  he  carried  at  his  girdle, 
and  shouting  loudly  to  his  comrades 
to  follow  him,  he  too  dashed  off 
once  more  upon  the  track  of  the 
fugitives,  leaving  the  retainers  of 
Willan's  Hope  well  content  at  their 
deliverance,  and  little  inclined  to  fol- 
low up  the  adventure  in  the  vain 
hope  of  rescuing  from  such  strong 
hands  a  lady  who  had  no  especial 
claim  upon  their  service.  Turstan, 
who  alone  of  all  the  party  would  per- 
haps have  held  on  to  his  enemies, 
few  or  many,  with  bull-dog  pertina- 
city, was  now  himself  dismounted, 
and  leaning  on  his  broken  spear  with 
the  blood  trickling  from  an  ugly 
wound  in  his  shoulder. 

The  Gascon  rode  on,  his  men  fol- 
lowing him  as  they  could,  and  passed, 
without  further  notice  than  a  glance 
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of  contempt,  the  poor  tirewoman  and 
the  yeoman  (as  he  seemed)  who  rode 
in  her  company.  He  had  the  higher 
game  in  view  ;  and  he  well  knew  it 
was  his  master's  wish  to  attain  his 
object  without  more  recourse  to  vio- 
lence than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Besides,  it  was  no  time  to  draw 
bridle  now,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  a  more  formidable  enemy  ; 
for  already  the  distance  was  increas- 
ing which  separated  him  from  his 
master  and  the  fair  fugitive. 

Those  two  still  rode  on,  almost  side 
by  side,  though  Isola  was  still  a  little 
in  advance,  Hengist  growing  more  and 
more  excited  by  the  sound  of  his  rival's 
hoofs  behind  him,  though  boththe  gal- 
lant horses,  thick-breathed  and  kept 
longer  at  their  speed  than  usual,  began 
to  labour  in  their  stride.  At  last  the 
crusader  found  himself  near  enough 
to  reach  forward  and  grasp  the  hand 
which  held  the  bridle  rein. 

"Yield  thyself,  fair  lady!"  he 
cried,  in  a  tone  that  might  have  been 
meant  either  for  courtesy  or  triumph- 
ant banter.  "Yield — rescue  or  no 
rescue,  prisoner  of  mine ! " 

Isola  had  kept  her  head  bent  upon 
her  breast,  and  the  veil  which  hung 
from  her  head-dress  nearly  concealed 
her  features.  But  she  raised  it  a 
little  as  she  spoke.  She  was  not 
startled  at  the  voice.  Though  she 
had  not  recognised  Sir  Nicholas 
amongst  her  pursuers  while  at  a  dis- 
tance (for  he  had  worn  purposely 
plain  armour  like  the  rest),  nor  had 
seen  his  movement  to  cross  her  course, 
she  had  felt  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness of  who  it  was  behind  her.  She 
longed,  yet  dreaded,  now  to  see  his 
face ;  she  half  turned  to  look  at  him, 
but  his  visor  was  down.  She  felt  his 
grasp  tighten  on  her  wrist,  as  he 
tried  in  vain  to  check  her  speed. 
She  had  herself  no  power  to  stop, 
even  had  she  wished  it.  Sir  Nicholas 
shifted  his  hold,  and  caught  her  rein 
close  to  the  bit.  The  sudden  jerk 
brought  the  horse  partly  round,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  veil  blew 
aside,  and  Isola  looked  him  in  the 
face. 

He  retained  his  grasp  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  through  the  bars  of  his 
helmet  looked  at  her  fixedly,  while 
neither  spoke.  Then  he  dropped  the 
rein,  and  Hengist,  now  freed  from  all 
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restraint,  tossed  his  head  exultingly, 
and  continued  his  career.  But  the 
knight's  horse  gradually  slackened 
his  pace,  and  feeling  no  longer  either 
spur  or  bridle,  after  a  few  strides 
stopped,  and  like  a  well-trained  beast 
stood  still.  His  rider  sat  motionless, 
save  that  he  raised  his  hand  to  lift 
his  visor,  and,  disclosing  a  countenance 
pale  and  ghastly  as  if  it  were  of  the 
dead,  gazed  with  a  dull  fixed  stare 
at  the  flying  figure  before  him.  Then 
he  leant  his  hand  heavily  upon  his 
saddle-bow,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  he  could  with  difficulty  support 
himself  in  his  seat. 

Thus  he  sate  when  Dubois  came 
up,  and  looking  in  his  master's  face 
with  some  astonishment,  inquired  if 
he  had  been  hurt  in  the  late  con- 
fusion ?  Sir  Nicholas  was  long  before 
he  spoke ;  and  then  he  made  what 
seemed  to  his  esquire  but  an  inco- 
herent answer. 

"  I  have  seen  her,  Dubois,"  said 
he  ;  "I  have  seen  her  again." 

"Seen  her?— seen  whom?  What 
mean  you,  Sir  Nicholas?"  said  the 
Gascon. 

Le  Hardi  only  answered  him  by  a 
look ;  but  there  was  an  expression 
of  such  horror  in  it,  that  a  shade  of 
pallor  seemed  to  pass  over  Dubois's 
hard-set  face. 

"You  are  faint,  my  good  lord," 
replied  the  esquire,  but  in  a  less 
steady  voice  than  usual ;  "  this  is  but 
the  old  fancy.  But  the  lady  yonder 
will  escape  us  yet,  unless  we  both 
spur  on." 

"  Hold,  Dubois !"  said  the  knight, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  esquire's 
shoulder,  "yon  is  not  the  Lady 
Gladice.  It  is — it  is  some  fiend,  I 
believe  for  a  verity,  that  has  taken 
her  shape  to  juggle  me !" 

Some  of  Sir  Nicholas's  followers 
had  now  come  up  with  the  speakers, 
as  much  surprised  as  the  esquire  had 
been  to  find  that  the  knight  had 
desisted  at  such  a  moment  from  the 
chase  which  he  had  followed  so  long 
and  patiently.  It  did  not  suit  with 
the  Gascon's  discretion  to  continue 
such  a  discussion  with  his  master  in 
their  hearing. 

"Sir  Nicholas  is  mortally  faint," 
said  he  to  the  first  man  who  rode  up. 
"  Some  of  ye  go  seek  some  water ; 
there  will  surely  be  a  spring  down  in 
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the  gully  yonder."  And  while  he 
despatched  them  upon  this  errand, 
he  himself  assisted  the  knight,  who 
received  his  services  almost  uncon- 
sciously, to  dismount,  and  proceeded 
with  a  show  of  officiousness  to  unlace 
his  helmet.  It  gave  the  knight  time 
at  least  to  recover  something  of  his 
lost  composure. 

"  Will  it  please  you,  Sir  Nicholas," 
asked  the  esquire  respectfully,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  he  might  hope 
for  a  coherent  answer, "  that  we  should 
continue  the  pursuit — or  shall  these 
good  fellows  go  their  ways  back  to 
Ladysmede  f 

"Let  them  go,  Dubois;  there  is 
no  further  need  of  their  service." 

"And  for  ourselves?"  asked  the 
esquire. 

"  To  Michamstede — we  will  lie  at 
Michamstede  to-night." 

Giacomo,  with  the  helpless  Bertha 
still  following  him,  had  drawn  a 
little  aside  to  avoid  Sir  Nicholas's 
riders,  and  proceeded  at  a  more  deli- 
berate pace  in  the  direction  in  which 
Isola  had  been  carried,  while  he 
watched  anxiously  the  result  of  the 
crusader's  pursuit.  A  smothered 
exclamation  of  relief  broke  from  him 
when  he  saw  her  final  escape  j  and 
when  he  found  that  both  parties  had 
drawn  off  from  the  combat,  and  that 
there  was  no  further  intention  either 
of  attack  or  pursuit,  he  gradually 
quickened  his  speed,  and  followed 
Isola's  course  towards  Willan's  Hope. 

But  as  he  gained  the  cover  of  the 
woodlands  again,  he  heard  his  own 
name  uttered  by  a  voice  in  the  thicket 
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behind  him,  and  checked  his  horse 
for  a  moment  as  the  speaker  stepped 
out  cautiously  into  view. 

"  That  was  a  good  aim  of  thine, 
and  well  sped,  Picot,"  said  he  to  the 
hunter ;  "  the  lady  Gladice  owes 
thee  thanks  for  ridding  her  of  a 
false  servant." 

"Thank  me  no  thanks  for  that 
arrow,"  replied  Picot ;  "  I  promised 
thee  a  shot  to-day,  father,  if  need 
were  ;  but  I  had  an  old  mark  of 
mine  own  set  there  of  long  time. 
Lambert  of  Willan's  Hope  shall  scarce 
fright  an  honest  man's  daughter  in 
the  Dere  woods  again." 

The  Italian  only  waved  his  hand 
hastily  in  reply,  and  had  ridden  on 
before  Picot  had  ended. 

When  Raoul  had  recovered  from 
his  heavy  fall,  and  found  himself  but 
slightly  hurt,  he  looked  round  him 
eagerly  for  the  rider  on  the  black 
steed.  But  Waryn  had  already  learnt 
from  the  men  of  the  lady's  escort — 
though  theirs  was  but  a  confused 
story,  for  the  whole  of  the  day's  ad- 
ventures had  been  to  them  a  mere 
bewilderment — that  Gladice,  thanks 
to  the  stranger  who  had  given  them 
warning,  had  already  made  her 
escape,  as  they  believed,  to  Rivelsby. 
Raoul,  after  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading himself  that  the  lady  whose 
rescue  he  had  so  gallantly  attempted 
was  not  she,  determined  to  ride  round 
to  deliver  his  message  if  he  might, 
at  the  abbey ;  and  thither,  not  choos- 
ing to  quit  his  companion  on  a  road 
which  now  appeared  so  dangerous, 
Waryn  Foliot  accompanied  him. 


CHAPTER   XXII. — THE   ESCAPE. 


The  river  Ouse,  whose  sluggish 
stream  wound  for  itself  a  serpent- 
like  path  through  the  rich  meadow- 
landsbetweenMichamstedeandHunt- 
ingdon,  passing  in  its  course  the  wide 
domains  of  Rivelsby,  which  extended 
for  some  miles  on  both  sides  its 
banks,  until  on  the  left  they  were 
met  by  those  of  Ladysmede,  formed 
for  great  part  of  its  course  an  almost 
impassable  line  of  demarcation. 
There  was  a  rude  horse-bridge  at 
Swinford  Mill,  some  three  miles 
above  the  Manor ;  but  from  this  place 
to  Brock's  ferry,  where  the  river  took 


a  bend  after  it  left  Rivelsby,  towards 
the  town  of  Michamstede,  the  broad 
stream  was  only  to  be  crossed  by 
swimming,  thus  cutting  oft'  all  or- 
dinary communication  between  the 
lands  on  either  bank  for  a  distance  of 
full  five  miles.  "Evil  Sir  Hugh," 
indeed,  in  days  past — one  who  allow- 
ed few  hindrances,  divine  or  human, 
moral  or  physical,  to  stop  him  in  his 
course — was  said  often  to  have  swam 
his  horse  across,  by  night  and  day  ; 
but  as  the  same  wondrous  steed  was 
credibly  reported  to  have  carried  him- 
in  safety  across  a  bog  in  which  two 
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of  his  pursuers,  following  him  by  the 
treacherous  moonlight,  disappeared 
for  ever,  horse  and  man,  and  where 
none  save  Will-o'-wisp  was  everknown 
to  find  footing  before  or  since,  he  must 
plainly  have  been  an  animal  of  un- 
usual blood  and  capabilities ;  and  if 
the  same  current  report  spoke  truly 
of  the  price  which  the  knight  paid 
for  him,  and  the  quarter  in  which  he 
made  his  purchase,  there  were  few 
amongst  his  neighbours,  however 
they  might  admire  the  animal's  per- 
formances, who  either  envied  Sir 
Hugh  his  acquisition,  or  would  have 
cared  to  venture  into  the  same  market. 
At  present,  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  stream,  and  the  impracticable 
character  of  the  banks  on  both  sides, 
would  have  deterred  any  but  the 
very  boldest  rider  from  attempting 
such  a  feat. 

When,  therefore,  the  lady  of  Wil- 
lan's  Hope  and  her  faithful  follower 
had  cautiously  made  their  way  to  the 
ferry  unobserved  by  Sir  Nicholas's 
riders,  and  found  the  old  fisherman, 
who  eked  out  a  very  uncertain  living 
there  by_  carrying  passengers  across, 
busied  in  washing  his  eel-baskets, 
with  his  boat  on  their  own  side  of 
the  river,  they  felt  themselves  in  com- 
parative safety.  Once  fairly  across, 
and  the  boat  secured,  all  probable 
danger  from  their  pursuers  on  the 
other  side  was  over.  A  short  two 
miles  by  the  river-banks  would  take 
them  to  the  friendly  gates  of  Rivels- 
by.  It  was  true  that  even  the 
sanctuary  of  a  religious  house  might 
be  little  regarded,  in  such  a  case, 
by  an  unscrupulous  wooer  like  Sir 
Nicholas  ;  but,  unlike  the  Lady 
Brunhild — who,  if  spiritual  terrors 
should  fail  her  for  the  defence  of  her 
house,  had  no  secular  arm  to  resort 
to  but  such  as  a  lame  bailiff  and  a 
few  ancient  serving-men  could  supply 
— the  abbot  of  Rivelsby  was  known 
to  have  stout  retainers  of  his  own, 
both  within  and  without  the  abbey 
walls,  bound  to  do  battle  in  defence 
of  all  its  rights  and  privileges  j  and 
in  the  days  of  its  past  abbots,  the 
church  of  St  Mary  had  not  been  slow, 
in  dealing  with  the  lawless  barons 
who  were  its  neighbours,  to  call  in 
carnal  weapons  against  those  upon 
whom  ecclesiastical  censures  seemed 
to  fall  harmless.  None  knew,  per- 
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haps,  so  well  as  Abbot  Martin,  how 
seriously  the  misgovernment  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  had  injured 
the  abbey  in  this  vital  point  of 
strength,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
revenue  ;  for  the  military  tenants  in 
many  cases  had  either  so  successfully 
opposed  all  demands  for  suit  and 
service,  rightful  as  they  might  be, 
under  his  supine  administration,  as 
to  have  established  for  themselves 
a  complete  immunity,  or  had  pur- 
chased exemption  by  the  payment  of 
a  composition  which  had  gone  into 
Abbot  Aldred's  private  purse.  Still, 
the  actual  force  which  Rivelsby 
might  put  forth  in  self-defence,  on 
any  urgent  need,  was  considerable, 
although  the  superior  was  conscious 
that  it  would  never  enable  him  to 
hold  his  ground,  with  any  hope  of 
success,  against  the  open  hostility  of 
his  powerful  neighbour  at  Ladys- 
mede. 

Gladice  had  borne  up  nobly  dur- 
ing her  anxious  and  toilsome  walk, 
creeping,  as  they  had  done  as  much 
as  possible,  through  the  brushwood 
in  order  to  avoid  observation ;  and 
Cropt  Harry,  who  had  tried  as  they 
went  along  to  administer  consolation 
and  encouragement  after  his  own 
rude  fashion,  had  found  that  not  only 
were  his  lady's  powers  of  endurance 
somewhat  greater  than  he  had  im- 
agined— for  the  charge  of  a  lady  on 
foot  was  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
his  views  of  the  fitness  of  things — 
but  that  her  presence  of  mind  in 
danger  was  considerably  greater  than 
his  own.  But  now,  when  at  last  the 
ferry-side  was  reached,  she  sank  upon 
the  bank,  exhausted  by  the  reaction 
of  feeling,  at  the  thought  of  being 
now  freed  from  at  least  the  imminent 
and  pressing  danger  of  the  last  hour. 
The  ferryman  was  surly.  Like  many 
other  perverse  human  beings,'  he 
chose  to  affect  indifference  towards 
that  which  was  really  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  life.  Passengers,  in  these 
winter  months,  were  few ;  and  though 
he  was  bound  by  his  tenure  under 
the  abbey  to  carry  across  all  persons 
who  should  claim  his  services  for  a 
certain  small  fixed  fee,  he  had  already 
noticed,  as  he  looked  up  with  a  side- 
long glance  from  his  occupation, 
something  in  the  lady's  dress  and 
appearance,  in  spite  of  her  half-dis- 
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guise,  which  might  have  led  him  to 
hope  that  in  this  case  he  should  not 
be  stinted  to  the  poor  ordinary  pay- 
ment. Time  was  of  little  value  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  care  to  consider 
what  might  be  its  importance  to 
others.  He  went  on  washing  his 
baskets,  therefore,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  Harry's  demand  fpr  a 
passage,  further  than  by  an  inarti- 
culate growl  of  intelligence.  The 
honest  serving-man  felt  that  even 
now  time  might  be  precious,  and  was 
becoming  considerably  exasperated 
at  the  old  man's  perverse  show  of 
indifference. 

"  Come,  leave  that,  and  bestir  thy- 
self," said  he  at  last  impatiently, 
"  the  eels  may  wait  awhile,  I  war- 
rant ;  they  will  be  less  in  a  hurry 
for  thee  than  we  are." 

The  old  ferryman  looked  up  again 
at  them,  and  then  seemed  to  apply 
himself  to  his  present  occupation 
more  perseveringly  than  ever. 

"  This  passes  all,"  said  the  other, 
stepping  hastily  forward  towards  the 
stump  where  the  little  boat  was 
fastened  ;  "  wilt  put  us  over  at  once, 
old  dummerhead,  or  must  I  do  a 
turn  of  thine  office  for  thee  1 "  And 
he  proceeded  to  undo  the  moorings, 
while  the  old  fisherman  at  last  rose 
slowly,  grumbling,  from  his  baskets. 

The  raised  tones  of  Harry's  im- 
patient expostulation  drew  upon  him 
a  notice  which  he  would  have  gladly 
avoided  even  at  the  penalty  of  wait- 
ing the  old  man's  leisure.  Two  men 
had  been  walking  slowly  along  the 
river  bank,  leading  their  horses, 
hidden  from  the  view  of  the  two 
fugitives  by  the  thick  alder-beds 
which  lined  the  stream  here  and 
there  on  both  sides.  They  were 
some  of  the  small  party  who  had 
been  detached  by  Le  Hardi  to  cut  off 
the  escape  of  Gladice  by  Swinford 
bridge,  in  the  possible  case  of  her 
escort  making  in  that  direction  for 
safety,  if  any  premature  alarm  was 
taken.  They  were  now  leisurely  re- 
turning, satisfied  that  no  further  pre- 
cautions were  necessary  in  that  quar- 
ter, since  the  chase  had  evidently 
taken  the  road  to  Michamstede,  and 
expecting  shortly  to  hear  or  see  some- 
thing of  its  successful  result.  The 
ferry,  as  being  used  by  foot-travel- 
lers only,  had  not  occurred  even  to 
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Dubois's  calculations,  if  indeed  it  was 
even  known  to  him.  When  the  at- 
tention of  the  men  was  now  at- 
tracted by  Cropt  Harry's  loud  and 
impatient  voice,  it  was  rather  an  idle 
curiosity  which  quickened  their  steps 
in  his  direction  than  any  suspicion 
that  the  object  of  their  expedition 
was  at  that  moment  on  the  point  of 
escaping  them  so  easily. 

"When,  however,  they  came  sud- 
denly in  sight  of  a  female  figure 
seated  on  the  bank,  and  a  man 
hurriedly  loosing  the  boat  with  the 
evident  intention  of  crossing,  one  of 
the  two,  as  if  some  hasty  thought 
had  struck  him,  threw  his  rein  to  his 
companion,  and  ran  forward,  calling 
loudly  to  the  ferryman  and  to  the 
two  fugitives  to  stop.  The  first- 
named  deliberate  individual  did  not 
need  to  hear  such  a  caution  repeated. 
Upon  the  man-at-arms  it  produced, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  the  very  con- 
trary effect.  No  sooner  did  he  be- 
come aware  of  this  new  interruption, 
than  grasping  his  lady's  arm  almost 
with  violence,  and  pointing  breath- 
lessly to  the  man  who  was  running 
towards  them,  he  half  led,  half  carried 
her  into  the  little  boat.  He  had 
seated  her  in  the  stern,  and  seized 
the  oars  which  lay  at  hand  on  the 
bank,  without  any  attempt  at  oppo- 
sition from  the  old  ferryman,  who 
seemed  to  consider  a  literal  compli- 
ance with  the  injunction  to  stop  as 
great  an  exertion  as  could  be  ex- 
pected on  his  part.  He  had  leapt 
into  the  boat  himself,  and  was  lean- 
ing forward,  trying  to  cast  off  the 
moorings,  which  in  his  anxious  haste 
seemed  as  if  purposely  complicated, 
while  the  other  man  was  now  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  bank. 

"  Stop  him,  fool ! "  the  latter  voci- 
ferated to  the  ferryman — "  Stop  him ! 
— or  it  shall  be  worse  for  thee  !" 

The  old  man  shuffled  forward,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  boat's  gun- 
wale, drawing  her  in  again  a  little 
towards  the  side.  Those  few  seconds 
brought  the  pursuer  within  reach. 
It  was  no  time  for  half-measures  ;  the 
fastening  was  loosed  at  last,  and  in 
another  moment  the  boat  would  have 
swung  free  from  the  ferryman's  pre- 
carious hold.  The  heavy  sword 
which  the  man  carried  drawn  in  his 
hand  flashed  down  upon  poor  Harry's 
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head  as  he  leant  forward  in  the  act 
of  casting  off  the  rope,  and  he  fell 
across  the  gunwale  with  his  face  in 
the  water. 

But  the  boat  was  off.  Pale,  and 
with  wild  eyes,  but  lips  set  hard  to 
repress  the  cry  of  terror  that  would 
almost  break,  Glad  ice  had  risen,  and 
grasped  one  of  the  oars.  She  had 
vainly  tried  to  intercept  with  it  the 
blow  which  she  saw  aimed  at  her 
faithful  follower  ;  but  at  the  moment 
that  he  fell,  she  had  plunged  it  with 
a  despairing  energy  against  the  bank, 
and  the  strong  current  rapidly  swept 
the  little  boat,  once  started,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  shriek  which  Gladice  had  with 
difficulty  suppressed  broke  out  into 
an  hysterical  expression  of  relief 
when  she  saw  her  poor  retainer 
struggle  with  some  difficulty  into  an 
upright  position,  and,  though  with 
the  blood  streaming  down  his  face 
and  neck,  and  with  a  somewhat  dizzy 
look,  sufficiently  master  of  his  facul- 
ties to  inquire  for  the  other  oar. 
Whether  the  good  steel  plates  that 
covered  his  leathern  cap  had  turned 
the  blow,  or  her  own  poor  attempt 
had  done  something  towards  break- 
ing its  force,  or  that  his  adversary, 
hurried  and  out  of  breath,  had  been 
short  of  his  aim,  certain  it  was  Harry 
had  received  no  further  damage  than 
a  slice  cut  from  the  brim  of  his  head- 
piece, and  an  unimportant  flesh- 
wound  along  the  side  of  the  head  and 
cheek-bone,  from  which,  however, 
the  blood  flowed  freely.  It  might 
have  added  to  his  lady's  relief  to 
have  seen  the  broad  grin,  hideous 
as  it  was  in  the  present  state  of  his 
countenance,  with  which  he  pointed 
to  the  old  ferryman  scrambling  up 
out  of  the  deep  water  into  which  he 
had  been  plunged  head-foremost,  on 
the  sudden  motion  of  the  boat,  be- 
fore he  could  let  go  his  hold. 

The  fugitives  were  now  once  more 
out  of  all  immediate  danger,  for  the 
shouts  and  menaces  of  their  pursuers, 
on  the  other  bank,  were  only  idle 
terrors,  so  long  as  they  were  masters 
of  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  river 
for  many  miles.  Making  the  boat 
fast  to  the  bank  as  soon  as  they  had 
crossed  the  stream,  they  only  waited 
until  Gladice  had  hastily  bound 
her  follower's  wound  (not  without 
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much  opposition  on  his  part),  to  make 
their  way  as  fast  as  possible  to  Riv- 
elsby.  Arrived  there,  and  admitted 
as  a  matter  of  course  within  its  hospi- 
table shelter,  they  waited  in  the  little 
chamber  near  the  gate,  where  way- 
farers of  the  humbler  rank  were  enter- 
tained and  relieved,  until  Gladice  had 
sent  a  message  to  her  old  friend  and 
confessor,  Father  Ingulph,  to  notify 
her  arrival. 

Great  was  that  excellent  man's 
astonishment,  not  so  much  at  the  visit 
itself  (for  strangers  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  upon  any  occasion,  and  often 
upon  no  occasion  whatever,  were  wont 
to  resort  to  Rivelsby),  but  at  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  lady  of 
Willan's  Hope  had  undertaken  it — 
on  foot  with  a  single  attendant.  Gla- 
dice was  reluctant,  for  many  reasons, 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  her 
story ;  but  she  told  the  good  father 
quite  sufficient  to  excite  his  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence.  With 
somewhat  awkward  compliments  and 
profuse  tenders  of  assistance,  he  led 
her  into  the  guest-hall,  while  he  de- 
spatched a  lay  brother  to  inform  the 
lord-abbot  of  her  presence,  and  to 
take  his  orders  for  her  entertainment 
and  bestowal  in  such  wise  as  became 
her  sex  and  rank. 

"  I  pray  you,  good  father  Ingulph," 
said  Gladice,  "  look  carefully  to  my 
poor  follower  here ;  he  has  been  sore 
hurt,  I  fear,  in  my  service  ;  you  have 
some  skill  in  leechcraft,  I  well  re- 
member?" 

"  A  little,  dear  lady — but  a  little," 
said  Ingulph, apologetically; — "  some 
poor  knowledge  of  simples.  But  in 
the  absence  of  our  mfirmarer,  who 
hath  gone  to  comfort  our  bailiff  in  a 
quinsey,  I  will  do  what  I  may." 

He  laid  friendly  hands  at  once 
upon  Harry,  whose  wound  had  bled 
through  its  hasty  bandage,  and  whose 
stained  and  bedabbled  head  and  face 
made  him  appear  more  of  a  sufferer 
than  he  really  was.  The  good  Bene- 
dictine carried  him  off  into  the  lava- 
tory, in  spite  of  his  earnest  protesta- 
tions that  he  needed  no  kind  of  as- 
sistance. 

"  'Tis  nothing,  good  father,  no- 
thing," he  persisted ;  "  a  little  water 
— or  a  cup  of  liquor,  if  it  were  not 
over  bold  to  ask — and  I  am  as  good  a 
man  as  ever." 
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"  Water  thou  shalt  have,  and  liquor 
too,  as  far  as  may  be  prudent,"  said 
Ingulph  ;  "  but  thy  wound  must  be 
looked  to — I  have  promised  the  lady 
Gladice." 

In  spite  of  all  resistance,  the  monk 
insisted  upon  making  surgical  exa- 
mination, and  removed  the  bandage 
with  some  difficulty  from  the  matted 
and  blood-stained  hair.  The  blow 
had  gashed  the  cheek-bone  slightly, 
and  passed  close  to  where  Harry's 
ear  should  have  been,  had  not  the 
knife  of  the  Saxon  long  since  antici- 
pated it.  This  embarrassing  fact  it 
was  which  made  him  so  reluctant  a 
patient.  It  was  difficult,  until  the 
good  monk  had  carefully  washed  off 
the  blood,  to  trace  the  extent  of  the 
damage. 

"  This  might  well  have  been  an 
awkward  stroke,  my  son,"  said  he ; 
"  it  hath  taken  thine  ear  clean  off." 

"  Well — it  hath  left  the  head  sound, 
reverend  father  1 " 

"  Praised  be  St  Mary,  it  hath  in- 
deed !  I  have  a  sovereign  balm  here, 
made  from  a  recipe  left  us  by  the 
blessed  St  Grimbald,  once  prior  of 
our  house— used  with  this  reliquary, 
which  contains  some  of  that  holy 
man's  hair,  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
wounds  is  wonderful." 

And  he  proceeded  to  apply  some  of 
it  to  the  still  bleeding  surface.  It 
had  a  grateful  coolness,  and  the  man- 
at-arms  submitted  to  the  monk's  at- 
tentions with  a  better  grace  than  at 
first. 

The  Benedictine  examined  the  head 
again  narrowly,  as  once  more  he 
wiped  away  the  oozing  blood,  and 
removed  some  of  the  clotted  hair. 

"  A  miracle  ! — a  notable  miracle  ! " 
he  cried  eagerly,  as  he  suddenly 
paused  in  his  charitable  office ;  "  it 
hath  healed  under  my  very  hands ! 
The  skin  is  quite  sound  again  !  Won- 
derful is  St  Grimbald  ! " 
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"  The  saints  know  how  to  reward 
good  service,"  said  the  patient, 
humbly. 

"  Many  a  cure  have  I  heard  this 
balm  hath  wrought,"  said  Ingulph, 
lifting  his  hands  in  admiration,  "  but 
none  like  this !  " 

"  I  do,  indeed,  feel  a  marvellous 
relief,  father ;  and  I  thank  thee  and 
the  good  saint  both ;  but  I  shall  carry 
the  scars,  I  fear  me,  to  my  dying  day; 
for  an  ear  will  scarce  grow  again. 
Let  them  not  make  ribald  jests  upon 
me,  good  father,  for  the  loss  of  it." 

Harry  was  anxiously  covering  his 
head  again  with  the  bandage,  for  he 
had  no  wish  to  have  the  case  inves- 
tigated more  closely. 

"  Stay,"  said  Ingulph,  "  thou  must 
straight  to  the  abbot—  he  will  gladly 
take  note  of  St  Grimbald's  deed ;  it 
is  for  the  honour  of  our  house — : 

"  Nay,  nay,  father ;  I  would  not 
seem  to  boast  of  the  saint's  favour  on 
such  an  unworthy  knave  as  I  am ; 
let  it  not  be  blazed  abroad  over- 
much." 

"  What  may  be  the  marvel,  bro- 
ther ? "  said  Andrew  the  sacrist,  who 
entered  at  the  moment. 

"  A  most  notable  miracle  even 
now,  in  my  sight ! "  said  Ingulph, 
relating  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
wound,  and  its  cure. 

The  sacrist  looked  curiously  at  the 
recipient  of  St  Grimbald's  favour, 
who  was  settling  his  cap  on  his  head 
as  carefully  as  he  could. 

"  'Twas  indeed  a  terrible  blow," 
said  brother  Andrew ;  "  did  it  take 
off  both  ears  at  once  1 " 

"  It  was  a  two-handed  sword,  fa- 
ther, and  cut  both  ways,"  replied 
Harry,  winking  at  the  sacrist,  who  he 
saw  was  not  to  be  deceived. 

The  sacrist  shook  his  head  and 
turned  off  laughing.  Good  father 
Ingulph  looked  puzzled,  but  said  no- 
thing; and  Harry  made  his  escape. 
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whole  course  of  our  progre 
isation,  and  which  we  ho 


THE  sporting  passion  exists  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  in  the  breast  of  every  genu- 
ine British  man.  It  is  a  remnant  of 
barbarism,  we  are  willing  to  allow, 
which  has  clung  to  us  through  the 
ressive  civil- 
hope, indeed, 

will  be  the  last  to  leave  us;  for 
when  we  lose  it,  we  shall  share  the 
fate  of  other  countries  where  over-re- 
finement has  been  the  herald  of  de- 
cadence. Given  the  average  endow- 
ments of  youth,  strength,  spirit,  and 
the  educated  Briton,  if  a  man  born 
to  labour,  will  pine  at  times  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  routine  of  work 
and  repose  ;  if  a  man  of  leisure,  for 
something  more  than  the  mere  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  wealth  and 
the  relaxations  of  effeminate  pleasure. 
The  number  of  those  who  are  in  this 
condition  increases  with  our  popula- 
tion and  prosperity,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  increase  are  the  means  of 
gratifying  the  sporting  propensity 
within  the  former  area  diminished. 
Sport  may  be  defined  as  physical 
exertion  combined  with  hazard. 
Rouge-et-noir  is  not  sport,  for  al- 
though it  has  the  element  of  hazard, 
it  has  not  that  of  physical  exertion, 
and  therefore  none  but  a  degenerate 
Briton  would  be  found  among  the 
habitues  of  a  German  spa.  Neither 
is  mere  pedestrianism  or  mere  riding 
sport,  because  it  possesses  physical 
exertion  without  extraordinary  haz- 
ard. The  hazard  may  consist  in  a 
spice  of  personal  danger,  or  the  un- 
certainty of  finding  and  securing 
game.  Hence  fox-hunting  in  Great 
Britain,  as  combining  both  kinds  of 
hazard,  is  perhaps  the  queen  of  sports, 
and  a  fortiori  lion-and  buffalo-hunt- 
ing. Salmon-fishing  is  superior  to 
hunting  as  far  as  the  excitement  of 
pursuit  is  concerned  —  inferior  as  re- 
gards the  personal  danger.  These 
may  be  looked  upon  as  typical  sports, 
and  towards  these,  or  some  modifica- 
tions of  them,  we  presume  nearly  all 
British  tastes  to  gravitate.  But  with 


the  increased  number  of  those  who 
are  bitten  by  the  tarantula  of  sport, 
the  facilities  for  locomotion  have  in- 
creased, while  the  home  district  for 
sporting  has   become  so  full    that 
there  is  obviously  room  for  but  few 
of  the  sportsmen ;  and  the  longest 
purse  in  sporting,  as  in  war,  carries 
all  before  it.     It  was  not  in  every 
one's  power  to  go  to  Corinth ;  and 
it  is  not  in  every  sportsman's  power 
to    lease    a   stand    on    the   Alten, 
or  to  possess  a  share  in  a  Scottish 
moor.     Hundreds  of  high  -  spirited 
Britons, well  educated,  well  mannered, 
with  high  tastes    and  sympathies, 
blest   with    abundant    vigour,    but 
moderate  means,  find  it  impossible  to 
gratify  the  national  longing  for  sport 
within  the  old-established  boundaries, 
or  in  the  time-honoured  ways.  Hence 
it  has  become  necessary  to  search  for 
new  methods  and  scenes  of  sporting. 
Nature  and  Art  are  endless,  though 
life  is  short ;  and  different  means  of 
gratifying   the   longing  have  been 
found,  so  that  none  may  find  them- 
selves selfishly  excluded,  and  each  in 
his  sphere  may  be  able  to  carry  off 
his  peculiar  trophies.  Natural  science 
has  been  taxed  to  furnish  its  quota 
to  the  series  of  sporting  enjoyments, 
and  in  doing  so  has  tended  to  create 
a  higher  and  more  refined  order  of 
them.      And   Art  has   pointed   to 
walks  in  which  the  artist  never  trod 
before,  and  which  to  follow  he  must 
possess  in  some  degree  the  physical 
energy,  and  contempt  of  fatigue  and 
danger,  of  the  sportsman.  The  lovers 
of  botany  have  long  confessed  to  a 
kind  of  excitement,  like  in  kind  to 
that  of  the  sportsman,  attending  the 
hunt  for  rare  or  strange  or  previously 
undescribed  specimens ;  and  the  sea- 
side lounger  is  encouraged  to  enlighten 
his  idleness  by  groping,  at  low  tides, 
in  the  marine  store-shop  of  nature,  by 
the  sportsmanlike  zest  exhibited  in 
that  department  in  the  writings  of 
Lewes  or  Kingsley.     According  to 
these  authorities,  the  pursuit  is  not 
so  deficient  in  actual  danger  as  some 
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might  suppose,  if  carried  out  enthu- 
siastically ;  and  broken  shins,  from 
slippery  tangle  over  rocks,  and  a 
pleasant  uncertainty  about  being  cut 
off  by  the  returning  tide,  may  do 
much  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
the  popular  perils  of  a  cross-country 
gallop.  But  the  great  discovery  of 
the  day  is  a  species  of  sport  to  which 
its  devotees  have  given  the  not  unapt 
name  of  Mountaineering.  This  is  con- 
nected with  science  so  far  that  every 
description  of  a  new  ascent  of  a  peak, 
or  remark  on  some  hitherto  unvisited 
glacier,  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tribution, however  humble,  to  the 
great  and  growing  study  of  physical 
geography.  It  possesses  the  two 
great  elements  of  hazard — viz.,  dan- 
ger and  uncertainty,  in  the  perils  to 
which  climbers  of  high  mountains 
are  liable,  and  the  uncertainty  of  an 
undiscovered  way,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  the  prize  sought  for.  As 
the  old  kinds  of  sport  had  their 
Jockey  Club,  Royal  Yacht  Club, 
Four-in-Hand  Club,  &c.,  so  is  this 
new  kind  represented  by  its  Alpine 
Club,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
which  may  be  supposed  to  give  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the 
new  national  sport.  Peculiar  advan- 
tages belong  to  this  new  kind  of 
amusement  which  are  found  in  no 
other.  The  scenes  where  it  is  car- 
ried out  give  the  idle  or  working 
man  of  the  over-civilised  world  the 
greatest  attainable  change.  He  is 
transported  from  the  reek  of  cities 
and  the  dull  air  of  plains,  to  regions 
of  freshness  and  vitality,  where  the 
air  itself  seems  to  produce  a  kind  of 
innocent  intoxication.  He  is  carried 
away  by  those  railways,  which  are  in 
general  inimical  to  the  hardy  physi- 
cal life,  as  by  magic,  in  a  few  hours, 
and  at  small  cost,  into  the  grandest 
regions  of  the  earth,  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Alps  and  Hima- 
layas can  be  only  one  of  scale.  The 
effects  of  either  on  the  spirit  of  man 
must  be  that  of  sublimity  unap- 
proachable by  his  intelligence.  He 
is  wafted  from  all  the  vulgar  petti- 
ness, the  little  social  annoyances  and 
tyrannies,  the  inexorable  prose  of  our 
everyday  associations,  into  a  world 
which  is  not  of  this  world— where 
God  and  Nature  is  all  in  all,  and 
Man  is  next  to  nothing ;  and  from 
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whose  summits  of  tranquil  glory,  if 
they  could  be  seen  in  the  distance, 
the  vast  hosts  who  contended  at  Sol- 
ferino  would  appear  indeed,  as  the 
Times'  correspondent  described  them, 
like  two  heaps  of  miserable  ants 
struggling  for  the  possession  of  a 
miserable  ant-hill.  He  flies  to  a 
region  of  eternal  liberty,  far  above 
politics  or  polemics,  where  only  those 
who  never  will  be  slaves  find  them- 
selves at  home.  Such  are  the  Switzer, 
the  Norseman,  and  the  Briton  ;  and 
such  are  the  noble  Tyrolese,  though 
nominally  subjects  of  a  master. 

"In  den  Bergen  ist  Freiheit,  der  Hauch 

der  Grufte 

Steiget  nicht  in  die  schonen  Lufte  ; 
Die  Welt  ist  vollkommen  iiber  all, 
Wo  der  Mensch  nicht  hineinkommt  mit 

seinen  Qual." 

"  In  the  Hills  is  Freedom,  the  reek  of  dells 
Clinibeth  not  to  those  breezy  fells  : 
The  world  is  built  on  perfection's  plan, 
Where,  fretting  and  fretful,   intrudes 
not  man." 

The  lines,  we  believe,  were  written 
by  the  late  great  naturalist  and 
mountaineer,  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
boldt.  If  not  by  him,  by  some  one 
who  felt  as  he  did.  We  might  al- 
most have  wished  that  the  Alpine 
Club  had  named  themselves  after 
that  great  cosmopolitan  philosopher, 
who  made  mountains  rather  than 
men  his  study,  but  who  conferred  no 
small  benefit  on  his  species  in  im- 
pressing on  the  minds  of  men  the 
magnificence  of  mountains,  those  ob- 
jects which,  more  than  any  others  in 
nature  (those  heavenly  bodies  which, 
from  distance,  we  cannot  understand, 
not  excepted),  give  the  impression  to 
the  human  mind  of  thrones  of  the 
Eternal.  By  better  acquaintance 
with  their  dangers,  they  have  lost 
much  of  the  mysterious  horror  in 
which  the  first  ages  enshrouded 
them,  but  there  has  been  an  incalcu- 
lable gain  to  the  human  soul  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  superb  loveli- 
ness. We  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  first  impression  of  a  snowy  range 
on  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  as  soon  as 
he  has  realised  that  it  is  not  cloud, 
is  not  one  of  fear  or  shrinking,  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  presence 
of  an  incredible  beauty,  ana  the  de- 
sire to  be  amongst  those  wonders, 
and  see  more  of  them  as  soon  as 
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possible.  For  ourselves,  we  shall 
always  count  it  as  one  of  the  great 
days  of  life,  when,  on  turning  an 
angle  of  forest  near  Schaffhausen, 
the  range  of  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
well  known  in  the  names  of  its  peaks, 
first  burst  into  view.  No  scene  seen 
before  or  since  ever  seemed  to  excite 
us  equally.  Yet  in  grandeur  the 
view  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Jura  is 
superior. 

The  aim  and  end  of  the  Alpine 
Club  is  a  noble  one.  By  its  publi- 
cations it  enables  different  indivi- 
duals among  its  members,  by  the 
simple  and  faithful  account  of  their 
mountaineering  experiences,  to  com- 
bine a  record  whose  testimony  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  science,  besides 
provoking  in  our  youth  a  noble  emu- 
lation, and  giving  them  a  taste  for 
the  higher  kinds  of  relaxation.  Any 
member,  however  humble,  who  is 
satisfied,  without  theorising,  to  put 
down  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes, 
and  what  he  has  gone  through  and 
done,  contributes  to  the  general  re- 
sult ;  and  the  general  result  is  a 
knowledge  which  is  its  own  reward, 
in  the  elevation  of  character  it  con- 
fers on  those  who  ponder  on  the 
marvels  of  God's  creation,  and  fami- 
liarise themselves  with  those  pheno- 
mena which  appear  to  the  eye  alike 
of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the 
Shekinah  of  our  modern  world,  the 
visible  manifestation  of  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty. 

The  circumstances  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Club  are  given  in  the 
preface  to  this  its  first  publication : — 

"  Of  late  years  an  increasing  desire  has 
been  felt  to  explore  the  unknown  and 
little-frequented  districts  of  the  Alps. 
The  writings  of  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes, 
those  of  M.  Agassiz  and  his  companions, 
and  of  M.  Gottlieb  Studer,  led  many,  in 
whom  the  passion  for  Alpine  scenery 
was  blended  with  a  love  of  adventure 
and  some  scientific  interest  in  the  results 
of  mountain-travel,  to  strike  out  new 
paths  for  themselves,  and  especially  in 
the  higher  snow-region,  which  had  before 
been  almost  completely  shunned  by  ordi- 
nary travellers.  Practice  has  developed 
the  powers  of  those  who  undertook  such 
expeditions  ;  experience  showed  that 
the  dangers  connected  with  them  had 
been  exaggerated  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  taught  the  precautions  which  are 
really  requisite.  The  result  has  been  to 
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train  up  among  the  foreign  visitors  to 
the  Alps,  but  especially  amongst  our  own 
countrymen,  many  men  as  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  difficulties  and  risks  of  ex- 
peditions in  the  high  Alps,  and  as  com- 
petent to  overcome  them,  as  most  of  the 
native  guides. 

"  The  powers  thus  acquired  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  accomplishing  the 
ascent  of  the  highest  summits,  or  effect- 
ing passes  across  the  less  accessible  >>or- 
tions  of  the  Alpine  chain  ;  and  within 
the  last  five  years  the  highest  peak  of 
Monte  Rosa,  the  Dom,  the  Great  Combin, 
the  Alleleinborn,  the  Wetterhorn  proper, 
and  several  other  peaks  never  before 
scaled,  have  been  successfully  attacked 
by  travellers,  most  of  whose  names  will 
be  found  among  the  contributors  to  this 
volume.  In  the  accidental  intercourse 
of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  such 
expeditions,  it  has  been  perceived  that 
the  community  of  taste  and  feeling 
amongst  those  who,  in  the  life  of  the 
high  Alps,  have  shared  the  same  enjoy- 
ments, the  same  labours,  and  the  same 
dangers,  constitutes  a  bond  of  sympathy 
stronger  than  many  of  those  by  which 
men  are  drawn  into  association  ;  and 
early  in  the  year  1858,  it  was  resolved  to 
give  scope  for  the  extension  of  this 
mutual  feeling  amougst  all  who  have  ex- 
plored high  mountain  regions,  by  the 
formation  of  the  Alpine  Club.  It  was 
thought  that  many  of  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  similar  undertakings 
would  willingly  avail  themselves  of  oc- 
casional opportunities  for  meeting  to- 
gether, for  communicating  information 
as  to  past  excursions,  and  for  planning 
new  achievements  ;  and  a  hope  was  en- 
tertained that  such  an  association  might 
indirectly  advance  the  general  progress 
of  knowledge,  by  directing  the  attention 
of  men,  not  professedly  followers  of 
science,  to  particular  points  in  which 
their  assistance  may  contribute  to  valu- 
able results.  The  expectations  of  the 
founders  of  the  Club  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed ;  it  numbers  at  the  present 
time  nearly  a  hundred  members,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  possession  of  a  per- 
manent place  of  meeting  will  materially 
further  the  objects  which  it  has  pro- 
posed to  itself." 

In  referring  to  the  Atlas  to  identify 
the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  those 
members  of  this  Club  who  have  pub- 
lished an  account  of  their  excursions, 
we  find  that  it  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  highest  region  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Adventures  in  this  region  compose 
the  bulk  of  the  volume.  An  interest- 
ing account  of  the  primeval  glaciers 
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in  the  region  of  Snowdon  in  North 
Wales  follows  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
active  contributors,  Mr  Hardy,  gives 
an  account  of  an  ascent  of  JStna  with 
the  following  preamble  : — 


JEtna  !  What  business  has  an  ascent 
tiia  in  the  chronicle  of  the  doings 
of  the  Alpine  Club  ?  yEtna  is  not  in  the 
Alps  ;  nor  is  it  13,000  feet  high,  as  the 
Catanians  vainly  pretend.  Let  me  tell 
the  objector  that  the  Alpine  Club,  while 
it  derives  its  name  from  one  familiar 
group  of  mountains,  is  thoroughly  ca- 
tholic in  its  principles,  and  already  sees 
visions  of  a  banner  with  a  strange  device 
floating  on  the  summit  of  Popocatepetl 
and  Dhawalagiri,  and  is  hoping  by  the 
influence  of  its  enlightened  members  to 
drive  out  the  last  remnants  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo  from  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

Thus  we  may  hope  that,  if  this 
book  meet  with  the  success  it  de- 
serves, it  will  be  the  first  of  a  long 
series  which  in  time  will  embrace 
accounts  of  expeditions  to  all  the 
principal  mountain  -  chains  in  the 
world,  and  unite  in  one  great  work 
the  various  isolated  narratives  which 
have  been  published  by  scientific  tra- 
vellers and  others  ;  such  as  was,  for 
instance,  Dr  Hooker's  account  of  the 
mountains  of  Sikkim  in  the  Hima- 
laya range,  which  is  replete  with  valu- 
able observation ;  and  amongst  other 
facts  mentions  the  deposition  of 
Dhawalagiri  and  the  coronation  of 
"  Kinchinjunga,"  now,  we  believe, 
within  the  dominions  of  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  as  "the  monarch  of 
mountains,"  according  to  present 
knowledge.  If  we  look  at  the  map 
of  the  world,  we  see  that  at  least 
two  of  the  great  continents  are  held 
together,  as  it  were,  by  a  huge  ridge 
or  backbone  of  mountain  eleva- 
tion, which,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere  suffering 
partial  interruption,  may  be  roughly 
described  as  continuous  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  In  Africa  the  case 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  clearly 
made  out,  for  the  precise  centre  of 
that  continent  seems  never  to  have 
been  explored.  Dr  Livingstone's  re- 
searches only  embrace  the  centre  of 
the  southern  lobe  of  that  great  con- 
tinent, and  he  appears  to  have  estab- 
lished there  not  the  existence  of  a 
supposed  chain  of  mountains,  but  a 


tolerably  elevated  table-land  with  a 
basin  in  the  middle,  from  the  edges 
of  which  descend  the  rivers  Congo 
and  Zambesi.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  Africa  also,  at  its  widest  part, 
there  is  a  similar  backbone  begin- 
ning not  far  from  Sierra  Leone  in 
the  west,  and  losing  itself  in  the 
east  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
In  America,  the  mountain-spine,  as  is 
well  known,  trends  north  and  south, 
while  in  Europe  and  Asia  its  direc- 
tion is  east  and  west.  It  begins 
with  the  mountains  of  Biscay  in 
Spain,  passes  on  through  the  Py- 
renees with  a  slight  interruption  in- 
to the  high  Alps,  which  throw  off 
the  important  spur  or  rib  of  the 
Apennines  ;  thence  it  divides  into  the 
Balkan  and  the  Carpathians,  which, 
not  being  quite  so  high,  appear  to 
have  distributed  the  forces  of  eleva- 
tion. We  trace  the  chain  next  in  the 
Caucasus  and  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, in  Persia,  with  the  interruption 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  passing  into  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  and  Himalaya,  where 
are  found  the  highest  known  moun- 
tains. Hence  the  chain  forks  and  takes 
a  direction  with  its  spurs  north  and 
south,  the  great  bulk  of  the  em- 
pire of  China  appearing  on  the  map 
of  Asia  as  a  kind  of  huge  delta, 
formed  by  the  ramifications  of  mighty 
rivers,  and  raised  out  of  a  primeval 
sea. 

As  the  Himalayas  are  the  culmin- 
ating region  of  this  vast  system  in 
Asia,  so  do  the  Swiss  and  Pied- 
montese  •  Alps  form  its  highest 
ground  in  Europe.  If  we  turn  to 
the  map  of  Switzerland,  we  find  that 
the  primary  and  secondary  Alps  of 
that  interesting  country  comprise 
about  half  of  its  whole  area,  and 
there  it  is  that  we  must  look  for  the 
broadest  part  of  the  great  European 
spine,  the  elevation  of  the  secondary 
mountains,  or  subordinate  chain,  ap- 
pearing in  the  peaks  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
the  primary,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered to  number  among  its  peaks 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the 
Matterhorn,  and  to  carry  over  its 
summits  the  frontier  line  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy. 

Switzerland  may  be  roughly  divid- 
ed into  two  halves,  one  of  which, 
from  north-east  and  the  lake  of 
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Constance  to  south- west  and  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  comprises  nearly  all  the 
ground  that  a  model  farmer  would 
care  to  have  in  his  hands,  much  of  the 
country  in  the  north  closely  resem- 
bling England,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
resembling  the  richest  part  of  France. 
But  even  this  comparatively  cham- 
paign country  is  cut  up  and  confused 
with  minor  ranges  and  peaks,  and 
studded  with  lakes,  and  its  largest 
plains  are  rather  broad  valleys  or 
elevated  table-lands,  such  as  that  on 
which  the  city  of  Berne  is  situated. 
The  other  half,  bounded  by  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne  on  the  north,  and  Lago 
Maggiore  on  the  south,  by  the  Tyrol 
on  the  east,  and  Savoy  on  the  west, 
Triptolemus  Yellowley  would  hardly 
take  as  a  gift ;  and  yet  to  the  poet, 
the  artist,  the  man  of  science,  and 
the  lover  of  daring  adventure,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Europe. 
In  the  neutral  ground  between  these 
two  portions,  and  where  they  insen- 
sibly blend  with  each  other,  is  the 
cradle  of  Swiss  liberty,  the  four  so- 
called  forest  cantons  of  Schwytz,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne.  Round 
them  as  a  nucleus,'  in  course  of  time, 
the  other  cantons  have  clustered,  a 
source  of  strength  in  a  military  and 
political  point  of  view,  and  yet  in 
some  sense  a  source  of  weakness,  as 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  an  invader 
fertile  plains  easily  accessible,  which 
may  be  held  as  a  pledge  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  confederation, 

Britons  have  natural  sympathies 
with  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss. 
They  love  beautiful  scenery,  and  they 
still  look  upon  the  Swiss  mountains 
as  "  a  fortress  formed  to  Freedom's 
hands,"  —  a  lighthouse-rock  in  the 
ocean,  round  which  a  sea  of  despotism 
may  surge  in  vain.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  Anne  of  Geierstein,  has  compared 
Scotland  with  Switzerland  as  to  na- 
tional characteristics.  We  may  fur- 
ther compare  the  two  countries  as  to 
natural  configuration:  the  highlands 
and  lowlands  of  each  are  divided  by 
an  imaginary  diagonal  line  running 
N.E.  to  S.W. ;  but  in  Scotland  the 
mountains  lie  to  the  north  of  that 
line,  and  the  plains  or  comparative 
lowlands  to  the  south ;  in  Switzer- 
land vice  versd.  The  principal  scene 
of  the  exploits  of  our  Alpine  Club  is 
in  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
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the  highlands  of  Switzerland,  with 
occasional  detours  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  that  vast  ice-and-rock  world 
which  lies  on  either  side  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone,  which  divides  the 
Bernese  Oberland  from  the  Pennine 
range. 

The  first  paper  which  meets  the 
eye  is  signed  Alfred  Wills,  and  re- 
lates "  the  Passage  of  the  Fenetre  de 
Salena,  from  the  Col  de  Balme  to 
the  Val  Ferret,  by  the  Glacier  du 
Tour,  the  Glacier  de  Trient,  and  the 
Glacier  de  Salena."  The  position  of 
the  scene  of  this  expedition  shows 
how  futile  is  the  common  complaint 
of  travellers,  that  certain  mountain 
districts  are  so  hackneyed  and  fa- 
miliar as  to  have  exhausted  all  inter- 
est. It  lies  close  to  Chamouny — that 
"  den  of  thieves,"  according  to  one  of 
the  contributors — that  little  London 
of  the  High  Alps,  as  we  may  call  it 
— and  diverges  from  the  route  of  the 
Col  de  Balme,  which  is  traversed 
every  year  by  hundreds  of  tourists  of 
different  nations — the  Oxford  Street 
or  Strand  of  the  Alps.  Our  expe- 
rience has  led  us  to  the  observation, 
that  although,  in  beautiful  scenery  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  the  streams  of 
tourists  follow  each  other  like  sheep 
through  certain  paths  and  passages, 
by  diverging  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left  of  these,  even  where,  except  to 
the  adventurous,  no  ice-region  pre- 
sents insurmountable  obstacles,  the 
solitudes  of  nature  may  be  entered, 
full  of  new  and  endless  beauties, 
where  human  foot  "hath  ne'er  or 
rarely  trod."  The  Rhine  country 
perhaps  furnishes  our  strongest  in- 
stance, where,  by  following  the  lateral 
valleys,  the  genuine  lover  of  nature 
may  have  nature  to  himself  quite  as 
perfectly,  except  in  idea,  as  in  the 
wilds  of  Sutherland  or  of  Norway. 
This  passage  of  the  Fenetre  de  Salena 
was  full  of  grand  impressions,  and 
highly  spiced  by  adventure.  A  ridge 
was  reached  overhanging  the  Glacier 
de  Trient,  in  descending  from  which 
one  of  the  party  nearly  met  with  a 
fatal  accident. 

"  We  found  some  rocks  jutting  out 
here  and  there  along  this  ridge,  which 
greatly  facilitated  our  progress.  It  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, for  the  ice  was  hard  and  very 
slippery,  and  the  snow  not  deep  enough 
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to  be  of  much  service.  The  descent 
that  lay  before  us  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  last  artite  of  the  Wetter- 
horn  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  After 
breaking  through  an  overhanging  cornice 
of  frozen  snow,  we  began  our  descent 
with  much  caution,  making  free  use  of 
the  ropes.  After  a  while  we  came  to 
two  rocks,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
apart,  each  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
ridge,  which  was  here  somewhat  deeply 
covered  with  snow.  Balmat  and  I  were 
the  first,  and  we  thought  that  we  might 
venture  to  slide  from  one  rock  to  the 
next,  and  so  avoid  the  labour  of  step- 
cutting,  and  the  tedious  precaution  of 
using  the  ropes.  We  reached  the  lower 
station  in  safety,  but  R.,  who  came  next, 
lost  his  direction,  and  was  going  over  to 
the  left,  down  a  fearful  slope  of  ice  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  high,  too  steep  for 
us  to  see  in  what  it  ended,  but  separated, 
in*  all  probability,  by  a  bergschrund  from 
the  Glacier  de  Trient ;  for  we  found  one 
at  the  foot  of  the  gentler  slope  on  the 
right.  It  was  a  terrible  moment,  as 
there  was  only  one  chance.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  stop  him- 
self, or  for  either  of  the  men  to  help  him. 
Balmat  was  already  some  distance  below 
cutting  steps,  and  Cachat  was  engaged 
with  W.  twenty  or  thirty  paces  higher 
up.  R.  showed  great  presence  of  mind. 
He  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  threw  him- 
self on  his  right  side,  so  as  to  pass  as  near 
to  the  edge  as  possible,  and  stretched  out 
his  arm  for  me  to  grasp.  Fortunately  he 
passed  just  within  my  reach,  and  I  was 
able  to  catch  his  hand  and  arrest  his  pro- 
gress, otherwise  it  might  have  been  a  sad 
day  for  all  of  us." 

That  laborious  day  was  followed 
by  a  very  uncomfortable  bivouac,  re- 
minding the  reader  of  a  narrative  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  when  the  detach- 
ment was  brought  to  a  stand-still  in 
the  middle  of  a  ploughed  field,  and 
the  order  was  issued  that  they  should 
make  themselves  comfortable  for  the 
night, — an  order,  as  the  writer  char- 
acteristically remarked,  most  diffi- 
cult to  obey. 

"  The  slope  on  which  we  were  en- 
camped was  so  steep,  that  no  one  who 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  hole 
in  which  to  nestle  could  keep  himself 
from  slipping,  especially  as  the  bilberry 
bushes  on  which  we  lay  were  soaking 
wet  with  the  heavy  dew.  W.,  who  is 
great  at  sleeping,  with  admirable  instinct 
found  a  most  eligible  hollow  close  against 
the  fire,  where  the  only  danger  he  in- 
curred was  that  of  being  scorched  ;  but 
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it  was  the  only  place  of  the  kind  ;  and, 
after  trying  every  spot  which  seemed  to 
give  the  slightest  promise  of  support, 
and  finding  that  nowhere  could  I  keep 
myself  from  slipping  down  except  by 
clinging  to  the  wet  bushes,  I  was  obliged 
to  desert  the  fire,  and  betake  myself  to 
the  under  side  of  a  boulder  about  thirty 
yards  off,  where  I  had  the  double  advan- 
tage of  a  hollow  to  sit  in  and  a  back  to 
lean  against.  Here  I  tied  my  handker- 
chief over  my  head,  and  tried  to  think. 
I  was  very  warm  and  comfortable ;  but 
I  was  not  so  successful  but  that  I  was 
very  glad  when  Balmat  brought  me  a 
large  stone,  which  he  had  heated  in  the 
embers  of  our  fire,  to  sit  upon." 

Those  who  are  not,  like  the  gentle- 
man in  this  narrative,  "  great  at 
sleeping,"  always  find,  that  how  to 
get  the  proper  amount  of  rest  at 
night  is  a  great  difficulty  in  long 
mountain  excursions.  For  ourselves, 
we  confess  that  we  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  sleeping  much  in  an  ele- 
vated bivouac.  We  have  often  slept 
on  the  hard  deck  of  a  steamer,  as 
one  memorable  instance  reminds  us, 
when  were  awakened  by  the  sacre 
nom  of  a  French  sailor  who  tumbled 
over  what  he  supposed  a  bale  of 
goods  wrapt  in  a  plaid,  on  a  fine 
night  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  ex- 
citement and  novelty  of  the  scene, 
and  the  certain  amount  of  cold  that 
it  is  impossible  to  exclude,  we  have 
generally  found  fatal  to  sleep.  "We 
recollect  a  glorious  bivouac  on  the 
Alp  of  the  Watzmann,  in  the  Salz- 
burg Mountains,  where  we  lighted  a 
fire  of  pine  wood,  which  we  had  the 
subsequent  satisfaction  of  knowing 
awakened  interest  at  a  great  distance. 
There  were  German  students  and  a 
number  of  mountain  maidens  who 
sang  their  provincial  songs,  having 
been  attracted  by  our  fire,  and  con- 
sequently plenty  of  hilarity,  but  very 
little  sleep.  The  result  was,  that 
most  of  us  fell  asleep  on  the  very 
narrow  summit  of  that  mountain  at 
9  A.M.  the  next  morning.  In  fact,  it 
is  much  easier  on  these  excursions  to 
obtain  rest,  which  is  as  necessary  as 
food,  at  mid-day,  than  at  midnight. 
Whence  we  would  always  prefer 
making  such  excursions  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  longest  days  of  the 
year.  And  thus  it  is  obvious,  that 
among  the  Scandinavian  mountains, 
where  the  day  in  summer  is  nearly 
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continuous,  open-air  sleeping  is  more 
easily  managed  than  in  the  Swiss 
Alps. 

The  "Col  du  Geant"  is  a  well- 
known  pass,  and  in  the  regular  pro- 
gramme of  the  Chamouny  guides,  but 
to  those  who  swerve  a  little  from  the 
beaten  track,  plenty  of  adventures 
present  themselves  in  threading  the 
seracs  or  castellated  masses  of  glacier 
ice.  Here  is  one  of  them  : — 

"  Looking  now  to  the  right,  I  suddenly 
became  aware  that  high  above  us,  a  mul- 
titude of  crags  and  leaning  columns  of 
ice,  on  the  stability  of  which  we  could 
not  for  an  instant  calculate,  covered  the 
precipitous  incline.  We  were  not  long 
without  an  illustration  of  the  peril  of 
our  situation.  We  had  reached  a  posi- 
tion where  massive  ice-cliffs  protected 
us  on  one  side,  while  in  front  of  us  was 
a  space  more  open  thau  any  we  had  yet 
passed  ;  the  reason  being,  that  the  ice  ava- 
lanches had  chosen  it  for  their  principal 
path.  We  had  just  stepped  upon  this 
space  when  a  peal  above  us  brought  us 
to  a  stand.  Crash  !  crash  !  crash  !  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  sound  becoming  more 
continuous  and  confused,  as  the  descend- 
ing masses  broke  into  smaller  blocks. 
Onward  they  came !  boulders  half  a  ton 
and  more  in  weight,  leaping  down  with 
a  kind  of  maniacal  fury,  as  if  their  whole 
mission  was  to  crush  the  seracs  to  pow- 
der. Some  of  them,  on  striking  the  ice, 
rebounded  like  elastic  balls,  described 
parabolas  through  the  air,  again  madly 
smote  the  ice,  and  scattered  its  dust  like 
clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  Some  blocks 
were  deflected  by  their  collision  with 
the  glacier,  and  were  carried  past  us 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  we 
stood.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  an 
exhibition  of  force  at  all  comparable  to 
this,  and  its  proximity  rendered  that 
fearful  which  at  a  little  distance  would 
have  been  sublime.  My  companion  held 
his  breath  for  a  time  and  then  exclaimed, 
'  C'est  terrible  !  il  faut  retourner.'  In 
fact,  while  the  avalanche  continued,  we 
could  not  at  all  calculate  upon  our  safety. 
When  we  heard  the  first  peal,  we  had 
instinctively  retreated  to  the  shelter  of 
the  ice  bastions;  but  what  if  one  of 
these  missiles  struck  the  tower  beside  us  ! 
would  it  be  able  to  withstand  the  shock  ? 
We  knew  not.  In  reply  to  the  proposal 
of  my  companion,  I  simply  said,  '  By  all 
means  if  you  desire  it  ;  but  let  us  wait 
a  little.'  I  felt  that  fear  was  just  as  bad 
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a  counsellor  as  rashness,  and  thought  it 
but  fair  to  wait  until  my  companion's 
terror  had  subsided.  We  waited  accord- 
ingly, and  he  seemed  to  gather  courage 
and  assurance.  I  scanned  the  heights, 
and  saw  that  a  little  more  effort  in  an 
upward  direction  would  place  us  in  a 
less  perilous  position,  as  far  as  the  ava- 
lanches were  concerned.  I  pointed  this 
out  to  my  companion,  and  we  went  for- 
ward. Once,  indeed,  for  a  minute  or 
two,  I  felt  anxious.  We  had  to  cross  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tower  of  ice,  of  a  loose 
and  threatening  character,  which  quite 
overhung  our  track.  The  freshly-broken 
masses  at  its  base,  and  at  some  distance 
below  it,  showed  that  it  must  have  par- 
tially given  way  some  hours  before. 
'  Don't  speak,  or  make  any  noise,'  said 
my  companion,  and  although  rather 
sceptical  as  to  the  influence  of  speech  in 
such  a  case,  I  held  my  tongue,  and  escaped 
from  the  dangerous  vicinity  as  fast  as  my 
legs  and  alpenstock  could  carry  me.5' 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  inclined 
to  share  the  scepticism  of  Professor 
Tyndall,*  the  author  of  this  account, 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  voice  in  bring- 
ing down  small  or  great  avalanches, 
whether  of  stones  or  ice-blocks.  It 
is  the  last  ounce  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  and  the  least  vibration 
of  the  air  may  originate  a  movement 
which  was  only  suspended  by  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  not  more  extraordinary  that  the 
slight  shake  of  the  voice  should  pre- 
cipitate a  ton  of  just  balanced  mat- 
ter, than  that  a  little  touch  of  the 
hand  should  set  the  Logan -stone 
rocking.  We  remember  once  stand- 
ing immediately  under  the  glacier  of 
the  Hinter-rhein,  and  on  a  sudden 
calling  out  to  the  guide,  who  had  fol- 
lowed us  from  the  village  of  Spliigen, 
and  who  was  at  a  little  distance 
behind  us.  The  first  words  served 
to  awake  stones  which  were  sleeping 
on  the  face  of  the  ice,  and  set  them 
bounding  over  the  slope.  We  went 
on  speaking,  our  guide  answering 
nothing,  but  making  frantic^gestures 
instead,  until  a  larger  block  than 
usual,  coming  as  from  a  catapult 
within  a  few  feet  of  our  heads,  inter- 
preted his  meaning,  which  was,  that 
there  was  only  safety  in  silence.  As 
soon  as  we  ceased  to  speak,  the 


*  We  see  by  the  Times  that  this  gentleman  has  ascended  Mont  Blanc  this  sum- 
mer, and  succeeded  in  passing  twenty  hours  on  the  summit. 
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mitraille  from  the  glacier  ceased 
also. 

The  paper  next  in  order  contains  an 
account  of  excursions  on  the  western 
side  of  Mont  Blanc,  including  the 
Col  de  Miage,  by  Mr  Vaughan 
Hawkins.  This  paper  is  valuable 
as  portraying  difficulties  experienced 
in  consequence  of  the  Alpine  travel- 
ler's great  enemy, "  stormy  weather," 
and  at  the  same  time  from  showing  the 
expedients  to  which  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  may  resort  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  preventing  others  from 
extreme  discouragement  under  cir- 
cumstances which  are  sufficiently 
common  in  all  mountainous  districts. 

Mr  W.  Mathews,  jun.,  is  the  next 
writer.  He  gives  an  account  of  most 
interesting  explorations  in  "the  moun- 
tains of  Bagnes,  with  the  ascents  of 
the  Ve'lan,  Combin,  and  Graffeneire, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Col  du  Mont 
Rouge."  This  mountain  labyrinth  lies 
to  the  right  of  the  historic  pass  of 
the  Great  St  Bernard,  and  the  great 
height  at  which  the  Hospice  is  situ- 
ated makes  it  a  most  eligible  start- 
ing-point for  excursions  into  it. 

"  There  are  few  parts  of  Switzerland 
which  more  richly  reward  the  lovers  of 
Alpine  scenery,  and  which  have  been 
hitherto  so  utterly  neglected,  as  the 
magnificent  mountain-ranges  which  en- 
close the  savage  defile  of  the  Val  de 
Bagnes.  Six  great  glaciers  pour  their 
frozen  streams  into  this  valley,  one  of 
them  famous  as  the  cause  of  the  melan- 
choly inundation  of  1818  ;  and  from  the 
chain  of  the  Combin,  which  forms  its 
western  barrier,  and  occupies  the  tri- 
angular space  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Dranse,  rises  a  great  alp,  a  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  Finsteraarhorn.  Yet 
not  one  in  every  hundred  of  the  crowds 
of  tourists,  wko  flock  every  year  to  the 
St  Bernard  Hospice,  turns  aside  at  Sein- 
branchier  into  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and 
of  these  scarcely  any  one  has  explored 
the  snow-basin  of  Corbassiere,  or  wan- 
dered over  the  ice-fields  of  Chermontane ; 
while  those  writers  who  have  made  the 
passage  of  the  Col  de  Feuetre,  have  in- 
variably described  the  '  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices of  the  Combin '  with  the  sort  of 
hopeless  feeling  with  which  they  might 
have  spoken  of  the  mountains  of  Sikkim 
or  Nepaul." 

The  "  inaccessible "  Combin  was 
surmounted  by  Mr  Mathews  "  in  six 
hours  of  easy  walking  (?)  from  Cor- 
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bassiere  !"  The  remarks  which  con- 
clude this  most  interesting  account 
of  high  rambles  will  meet  with  a 
ready  response  from  all  sympathetic 
readers. 


"  To  those  who  feel  wearied — as  who 
does  not  at  times  ? — with  the  ceaseless 
mill-work  of  England,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  is  no  medicine  so  soothing, 
both  to  mind  and  body,  as  Alpine  travel, 
affording  as  it  does  interesting  observa- 
tion and  healthy  enjoyment  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  pleasant  memories  for  the  time 
to  come.  . 

"  Very  many  happy  days  have  I  spent 
among  the  '  peaks,  and  passes,  and  gla- 
ciers '  of  the  Alps,  but  I  look  back  upon 
none  of  them  with  feelings  of  such  great 
satisfaction  as  upon  those  in  which  I 
wandered  among  the  unknown  fastnesses 
of  the  '  Montagnes  de  Bagnes.'  " 

Within  the  four  last  years  the 
popularity  of  Chamouny  has  been 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Zermatt,  chiefly, 
we  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  still  unsealed 
Matterhorn.  Whether  this  mountain 
will  remain  or  not  the  real  Jungfrau 
of  the  Alps,  is  a  question  which  will 
doubtless  soon  be  resolved. 

By  comparing  the  narratives  given 
in  thisvolume,weobserve  that  almost 
all  the  more  important  peaks  have 
been  scaled,  or  are  considered  scale- 
able,  from  some  side  or  other.  These 
very  glaciers  and  snow-fields  which 
festoon  the  sides  of  the  aiguilles,  and 
present  so  many  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties to  the  traveller,  have  never- 
theless furnished  him  with  paths 
which,  though  seldom  easy,  are  gener- 
ally practicable.  We  have  observed 
in  many  places  rocks — not  mountains 
— of  the  same  character  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn. We  speak  here  at  second- 
hand, never  having  seen  the  Matter- 
horn  ourselves  but  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  Matterhorn  is  rather  a 
rock  than  a  mountain — the  highest 
rock  in  Europe,  as  Mont  Blanc  is  the 
highest  mountain.  Its  precipices 
appear  to  be  practicable  only  by  the 
same  process  by  which  precipices  of 
equal  slope  are  surmounted  or  passed 
when  they  consist  of  ice  or  neve — 
that  is,  by  cutting  steps  in  them. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Matterhorn, 
the  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  climb 
sheer  steps  of  nearly  smooth  rock ; 
the  process  would  be  a  most  difficult 
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and  tedious  one.  Some  one  must  of 
necessity  go  first,  and,  after  cutting 
as  many  steps  as  possible  at  a  time, 
come  back  the  way  he  came.  It 
might  be  possible  to  plant  the  pin  of 
a  rope  securely  in  some  chink,  or  to 
drive  it  into  the  solid  rock ;  and  the 
next  ascent  might  be  made  with  help 
of  the  rope.  We  shall  doubtless  hear 
of  something  of  the  kind  being  done 
or  attempted  soon,  for  there  is  a  cer- 
tain class  of  British  travellers  who 
would  risk  life  for  the  sake  of  a 
successful  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn. 
Whether  the  result  would  justify  the 
peril,  is  a  question  for  their  deter- 
mination, not  for  ours.  If  to  risk  life 
for  mere  national  or  personal  glory  be 
justifiable,  we  should  prefer  such  a 
path  to  glory  to  that  one  which  lay 
over  the  hecatombs  of  Solferino.  The 
fifth  chapter  of  our  book  contains  an 
account  of  a  journey  from  Zermatt  to 
the  Val  d'Anniviers,  by  the  Trift 
Pass,  by  Mr  HinchlifF.  The  great 
difficulties  of  the  ascent  of  the  Col 
were  successfully  surmounted,  and 
the  party  found  an  anchorage  on  an 
open  plateau  of  neve  on  the  descent. 

"  The  provision  knapsacks  were  emp- 
tied and  used  as  seats ;  bottles  of  red 
wine  were  stuck  upright  in  the  snow; 
a  goodly  leg  of  mutton  on  its  sheet  of 
paper  formed  the  centre,  garnished  with 
hard  eggs  and  bread  and  cheese,  round 
which  we  ranged  ourselves  in  a  circle. 
High  festival  was  held  under  the  deep- 
blue  heavens ;  and  now  and  then,  as  \ve 
looked  up  at  the  wondrous  wall  of  rocks 
which  we  had  descended,  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  the  victory  with  a 
quiet  nod  indicative  of  satisfaction. 
M.  Seller's  beautiful  oranges  supplied 
the  rare  luxury  of  a  dessert,  and  we 
were  just  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
delicacy  when  a  booming  sound,  like 
the  discharge  of  a  gun  far  over  our 
heads,  made  us  all  at  once  glance  up- 
wards to  the  top  of  the  Trifthorn. 
Close  to  its  craggy  summit  hung  a  cloud 
of  dust  like  dirty  smoke,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  another  and  a  larger  one  burst 
forth  several  hundred  feet  lower.  A 
glance  through  the  telescope  showed 
that  the  fall  of  rocks  had  commenced, 
and  the  fragments  were  leaping  down 
from  ledge  to  ledge  in  a  series  of  cas- 
cades. Each  block  dashed  off"  others  at 
every  point  of  contact,  and  the  uproar 
beoame  tremendous  ;  thousands  of  frag- 
ments, making  every  variety  of  noise 
according  to  their  size,  and  producing 
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the  effect  of  a  fire  of  musketiy  and 
artillery  combined,  thundered  down- 
wards from  so  great  a  height,  that  we 
waited  anxiously  for  some  considerable 
time  to  see  them  reach  the  snow-field 
below.  As  nearly  as  we  could  estimate 
the  distance,  we  were  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  base  of  the  rocks,  so  that  we 
thought  that  come  what  might  we  were 
in  a  tolerably  secure  position.  At  last 
we  saw  many  of  the  blocks  plunge  into 
the  snow  after  taking  their  last  fearful 
leap ;  presently  much  larger  fragments 
followed,  taking  proportionably  larger 
bounds.  The  noise  grew  fiercer  and 
fiercer,  and  huge  blocks  began  to  fall  so 
near  to  us  that  we  jumped  to  our  feet, 
determined  to  dodge  them  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  '  Look  out ! '  cried  some 
one,  and  we  opened  out  right  and  left 
at  the  approach  of  a  monster,  evidently 
weighing  many  hundredweight,  whiclx 
was  coming  right  at  us  like  a  huge  shell 
fired  from  a  mortar.  It  fell  with  a  heavy 
thud  not  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
us,  scattering  lumps  of  snow  into  the 
circle  where  we  had  just  been  dining ; 
but  scarcely  had  we  begun  to  recover 
from  our  astonishment,  when  a  still 
larger  rock  flew  exactly  over  our  heads 
to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  us.  The  malice  of  the  Trifthorn 
now  seemed  to  have  done  its  worst. 
The  fact  was  that  the  fall  had  taken 
place  too  near  to  the  line  of  our  descent 
for  the  remembrance  of  it  to  be  alto- 
gether pleasant." 

The  situation  in  which  Mr  Hinch- 
liff  and  his  companions  stood  under 
fire  on  this  occasion,  brings  to  our 
memory  an  occasion  when  two  tour- 
ists, standing  on  the  plateau  which 
connects  the  two  Glyders  in  North 
Wales,  by  unthinkingly  rolling  a 
small  stone  over  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice above  Llyn  Idwal,  were  the 
agents  in  a  similar  catastrophe.  As 
it  grew  to  a  climax,  they  felt  as  if 
the  guilt  of  blood  would  be  on  their 
heads  should  any  adventurous  wight 
be  exploring  the  very  sequestered 
valley  below,  and  made  a  solemn 
resolution  never  again  to  repeat  a 
similar  experiment.  The  effects  were 
much  those  so  graphically  described 
by  Mr  Hinchliff. 

The  next  excursion — "  Pass  of  the 
Schwarze  Thor  from  Zermatt  to 
Ayas,"  by  the  editor — is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  whole  book, 
and  there  is  great  freshness  ana 
originality  in  the  descriptions. 
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"  The  view  from  the  western  slope  of 
the  Riffel,  now  well  known  to  most  Sjviss 
tourists,  includes  the  range  of  peaks 
from  the  Matterhoru  to  the  "VVeisshorn, 
with  the  glaciers  by  which  they  are  be- 
girt. The  moon  had  risen ;  the  valley 
below,  and  all  the  lesser  hollows,  were 
filled  with  a  bluish  haze  that  stretched 
across  to  the  base  of  the  opposite  peaks, 
not  forming,  as  clouds  do,  an  opaque 
floor  on  which  they  could  seem  to  rest, 
but  rather  a  dim  mysterious  depth,  into 
which  they  plunged  to  an  immeasurable 
distance.  The  great  peaks  and  glaciers 
shone  with  a  glory  that  seemed  all  their 
own  ;  not  sparkling  in  the  broad  moon- 
light, but  beaming  forth  a  calm  ineffable 
brilliance,  high  aloft  in  the  ether,  far 
above  the  dwellings  of  mankind.  Chief 
of  them  all,  the  astounding  peak  of  the 
Matterhorn,  that  stupendous  obelisk 
whose  form  defies  the  boldest  specula- 
tions of  the  geologist — gleaming  more 
brightly  for  some  fresh  snow  that  rested 
on  every  furrow  of  its  surface — towered 
upward  into  the  sky.  All  men,  even 
the  least  poetical,  are  variously  im- 
pressed by  such  scenes  as  these,  and  the 
mind  is  involuntarily  carried  back  to 
some  scene  of  wonder  and  mystery  that 
in  early  life  has  fixed  its  image  on  the 
imagination.  My  own  fancy  on  that 
night  recalled  a  half-remembered  tale  of 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  wherein  the 
mythical  hero  breaks  into  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  where  they  sit  in  solemn 
conclave,  fixed  in  deep  slumber,  with 
long  white  beards  descending  to  the 
ground.  Some  such  night-scene,  amid 
the  wild  mountains  of  Norway,  may 
have  suggested  the  picture  to  the  old 
northern  bard.''" 

Observations  follow  in  a  spirit  as 
well  poetic  as  scientific  on  colour 
and  twilight  and  certain  mountain 
effects,  the  like  of  which  we  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  in  the  short  sum- 
mer nights  of  Scandinavia.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  elevation  of  the  High  Alps 
places  the  observer  nearer  the  sun, 
and  makes  the  day  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  latitude.  In  the  Alps, 
altitude,  and  not  latitude,  determines 
in  a  measure  the  day  and  night,  as 
place  as  well  as  time  determines  the 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  summer  at 
Chamouny  when  it  is  mid-winter  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Even 
the  ordinary  tourist  who  has  slept 
on  the  Righi  or  the,  Faulhorn,  and 
obtained  a  favourable  sunrise,  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  lovely  phenome- 
non called  the  Alpine  rose. 
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"  Just  before  sunrise  we  had  reached 
the  Rothi  Kumme,  the  steep  slope  over 
the  Gorner  .Glacier,  whence  the  range  of 
Monte  Rosa  is  visible  in  its  whole  extent, 
when  a  new  object  of  interest  presented 
itself.  To  the  eye,  the  air  around  us 
had  appeared  perfectly  clear,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  tinge  of  vapour,  when 
suddenly  the  lower  zone  between  us  and 
the  opposite  range  became  suffused  with 
a  rosy  flush  that  was  accompanied  with 
an  evident  diminution  of  tran'sparency  ; 
this  appeared  to  be  strictly  limited  with- 
in a  definite  thickness  of  the  atmosphere, 
extending  to  a  height  of  about  15,000 
feet.  At  the  moment  when  the  change 
took  place,  my  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
south-west,  over  the  Matterjoch,  as  if  a 
gauze  veil  had  suddenly  been  placed  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  distant  sky,  and 
clearly  showing  that  the  tint  was  pro- 
duced in  the  lower  and  not  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Most  travel- 
lers in  mountain  countries  are  familiar 
with  this  phenomenon,  but  few  have  had 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  observe 
it  in  the  region  where  it  is  produced.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  amongst  numer- 
ous indications,  that  vapour  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  rest  has 
a  tendency  to  dispose  itself  in  horizontal 
strata  of  unequal  density.  The  exquisite 
tint  which  is  seen  in  the  Alps  about  ten 
minutes  after  sunset,  and  less  commonly 
before  sunrise,  may  probably  be  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  under  surface  of  some  of  these  strata 
lying  considerably  above  the  level  at 
which  the  rosy  glow  becomes  visible." 

Well  may  the  author  of  this  pas- 
sage enthusiastically  exclaim — 

"  What  enjoyment  is  to  be  compared 
to  an  early  walk  over  one  of  these  great 
glaciers  of  the  Alps,  amid  the  deep 
silence  of  Nature,  surrounded  by  some 
of  her  sublimest  objects,  the  morning  air 
infusing  vigour  and  elasticity  into  every 
nerve  and  muscle,  the  eye  unwearied,  the 
skin  cool,  and  the  whole  frame  tingling 
with  joyous  anticipation  of  the  adven- 
tures that  the  day  may  bring  forth  !" 

And  there  is  music  as  well  as 
painting  and  poetry  in  the  ice-world. 

"  On  a  sudden,  as  if  from  some  prodi- 
gious distance,  there  fell  upon  my  ear 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  pure 
and  clear,  but  barely  distinguishable. 
I  halted  and  listened  :  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  there  was  the  beating  of  a  drum, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  sound  of 
brass  instruments.  I  asked  Mathias, 
who  now  came  up,  what  he  thought  of 
it,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  the  cause. 
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Then  remembering  that  persons  passing 
the  night  at  the  Grands  Mulets  have 
declared  that  they  heard  the  church 
bell,  and  even  the  barking  of  dogs,  at 
Entreves  or  Cormayeur,  I  straight  ima- 
gined that  they  were  celebrating  a  festa 
in  some  of  the  valleys  on  the  Piedmont- 
ese  side  of  Monte  Rosa,  from  which 
direction  the  sounds  seemed  to  come. 
We  moved  on,  and  the  sounds  con- 
tinued, becoming  rapidly  more  intense, 
and  soon  as  we  approached  a  deep  nar- 
row crevasse,  the  mystery  was  explained. 

"  At  a  considerable  depth  below  us,  a 
trickling  streamlet  in  the  interior  of  the 
glacier  fell  from  one  ledge  of  ice  to 
another  ;  the  crevasse  under  our  feet 
played  the  part  of  an  organ-pipe,  and 
the  elastic  mass  of  ice  struck  by  the  de- 
scending rill  produced  sonorous  vibra- 
tions. Two  interesting  conclusions  fol- 
lowed from  this  charming  experiment  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  glacier.  First, 
that  the  movement  of  water  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  glacier  is  not  stopped  at  night, 
and  hence  that  a  sharp  frost  probably 
does  not  penetrate  very  far  below  the 
surface ;  second,  that  the  formation  of 
fissures  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
the  veined  structure,  and  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  glacier,  is  not  confined  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  glacier,  where 
such  fissures  are  constantly  seen  in  and 
above  the  roof  of  the  cavern  whence 
the  glacier  torrent  flows,  but  may  pro- 
bably extend  in  many  directions  through- 
out the  glacier.  I  had  often  suspected 
that  the  water  which  percolates  the  ice 
in  warm  weather,  finds  here  and  there  a 
channel  along  nearly  horizontal  surfaces 
in  the  interior  of  the  glacier :  but  during 
the  day-time  the  sound  of  running  water 
is  heard  in  so  many  directions  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  ear  to  follow  any 
single  streamlet ;  now,  however,  in  the 
silence  of  the  surface  I  could  distinctly 
assure  myself  that  the  streamlet  below 
ran  along  a  slightly-inclined  bed  until  it 
reached  the  crevasse,  from  which  it  fell 
to  a  lower  level  in  the  interior  of  the 
glacier." 

The  paper  from  which  these  quota- 
tions are  taken  contains  an  account 
of  a  most  adventurous  excursion  by 
the  author,  who  was  unfortunately 
accompanied  by  a  guide  whose  nerve 
was  scarcely  equal  to  the  task.  It 
is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of  the 
engravings,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  passing 
certain  pyramids  or  pinnacles  of  ice, 
some  eighty  feet  high,  and  each 
capped  or  bewigged  with  snow  and 
pendant  icicles.  To  avoid  the  steep- 
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ness  of  the  slopes,  some  sixty  de- 
grees, it  was  necessary  to  pass  under 
the  icicles  of  the  summit,  carefully 
avoiding  touching  them,  lest  the 
whole  mass  should  come  down  on 
their  heads ;  and  in  one  instance, 
because  an  ice  precipice  barred  ad- 
vance, it  was  necessary  to  return 
from  the  top  and  pass  at  a  level 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  This  we 
see  the  traveller  and  his  guide  in  the 
engraving  accomplishing,  tied  to- 
gether by  a  rope.  Whether  this  is 
advisable  in  such  situations  is  a 
question  with  Alpine  travellers. 
Where  it  is  necessary  for  each  to 
plant  his  foot  in  the  steps  made  by 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and 
when  a  false  step  would  insure  de- 
struction to  the  unattached  indivi- 
dual, it  has  been  argued  that  the 
rope  would  only  drag  down  the  rest 
in  case  of  a  slip.  It  has  been  argued 
on  the  other  side,  that  although  a  per- 
son would  not  be  able  to  stop  him- 
self, the  momentum  of  the  slide  is 
but  moderate  at  first,  and  the  weight 
of  the  person  who  had  slipped  could 
generally  be  checked  by  the  slight- 
est additional  assistance  to  his  own 
efforts  at  self-preservation.  The 
case  of  a  guide  at  the  wall  of  the 
Strahl-eck,  who  held  up  three  men 
who  had  slipped,  seems  a  strong  in- 
stance in  corroboration  of  this  view. 
A  place  for  making  the  experiment 
would  certainly  be  the  "  mur  epou- 
vantable "  or  "  mur  de  la  cots' '  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  is  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Albert  Smith  and  his 
artist.  We  recollect  crossing  a  simi- 
lar place,  the  Breche  de  Roland  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  a  false  step 
would  have  sent  any  one  of  the  party 
over  the  precipices  of  the  Cirque  de 
Gavarnie.  One  of  the  party,  who 
was  rather  nervous,  acknowledged 
that  the  alpenstock  of  the  guide  held 
behind  him  gave  a  sense  of  security  : 
a  rope  would,  of  course,  neutralise 
still  further  the  feeling  of  isolation. 

Mr  Llewellin  Davies  follows  suit 
in  the  same  magnificent  neighbour- 
hood, ascending  one  of  the  Mischa- 
bel-horner  called  the  Dom.  The 
name  suggests  a  mountain  like  Mont 
Blanc,  but  the  mountain  figured  in 
the  chromo-lithograph  is  a  peak ;  so 
we  suppose  the  name  to  imply  the 
Cathedral,  as  the  German  Domkirche, 
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or  simply  Dom,  denotes.  Mr  Davies 
speaks  with  great  rapture  of  the 
view  from  the  top. 

"  Those  who  speak  slightingly  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  ascending  to 
the  highest  points,  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  see  mountain-tops  spread  out  be- 
neath you,  almost  like  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude.  The  greater  ranges  rise 
in  mighty  curves  and  backbones,  ridged 
with  shining  points,  and  give  distinction 
to  the  scene;  but  in  that  country  of  Alps, 
wherever  you  look,  there  is  a  field  of 
mountains :  the  higher  you  rise,  the  more 
magnificent  is  the  panorama  you  com- 
mand." 

The  Alleleinhorn  lies  to  the  south 
of  Mr  Davies'  route,  and  is  described 
by  Mr  Ames,  who  also  masters  the 
Fletschhorn,  "no  doubt  familiar  in 
appearance,  if  not  by  name,  to  those 
who  have  crossed  the  Simplon  Pass 
in  fine  weather."  As  a  little  change 
from  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
Mr  Ball  and  others,  we  may  extract 
some  facetiae  from  Mr  Ames's  narra- 
tive. The  incidents  in  question  oc- 
curred on  passing  a  night  in  a  chalet 
on  the  Trift  Alp,  where  the  travellers 
found  a  merry  party. 

"  My  companions  were  half  undressed, 
and  I  was  finishing  a  cigar  outside,  when 
I  became  aware  of  suppressed  whisper- 
ings and  titterings  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood — sounds  which,  on  fur- 
ther investigation,  proved  to  emanate 
from  a  juvenile  group  of  the  female 
population  collected  at  the  corner  of  the 
next  hut,  and  apparently  watching  with 
great  interest  the  mysterious  process  of 
going  to  bed,  as  practised  by  the  English 
nation  generally.  After  a  little  compli- 
mentary '  chaff,'  and  one  or  two  songs 
from  them,  very  fairly  sung,  and  con- 
taining invariably  some  reference  to  a 
'  schatzli '  (sweetheart),  I  joined  the  rest 
of  the  party,  undressed,  and,  being  the 
last,  according  to  the  good  old  rule,  put 
out  the  light.  No  sooner  had  I  stepped 
into  bed  than  a  crash  ensued,  and  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  half-buried  xmder  a 
chaotic  heap  of  disorganised  bedclothes, 
the  bolster  occupying  the  post  of  honour 
011  the  top  of  my  head.  The  treacherous 
fabric  had  given  way  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  substratum 
of  logs  having  been  arranged  in  some 
position  of  unstable  equilibrium.  A  mo- 
mentary silence  of  astonishment  was  fol- 
lowed by  peals  of  laughter  from  my  more 
fortunate  companions,  till  two  guides,  at- 
tracted by  the  noise,  made  their  appear- 
ance with  a  lantern,  and  commenced 
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the  work  of  restoration,  which  was  soon 
completed  in  a  more  solid  and  trust- 
worthy form,  not,  however,  without  sun- 
dry incursions  of  the  fair  sex,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  proof  against  my  extreme 
deshabille.  The  situation,  as  revealed  by 
the  sudden  light  of  the  lantern,  was  no 
doubt  supremely  ludicrous,  but  was  not 
precisely  the  kind  of  spectacle  for  the 
contemplation  of  female  friends,  and  they 
were  repelled  accordingly.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  have  my 
suspicions,  that  those  innocent  damsels 
were  privy  to  the  catastrophe,  and  bad, 
of  malice  prepense,  unsettled  the  founda- 
tions of  the  couch." 

This  incident  strongly  reminds  us 
of  some  of  our  friends'  Scandinavian 
experiences.  Mother  Eve's  daughters 
have  a  family  likeness  all  over  the 
world. 

The  next  narratives  lead  us  across 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  well- 
known  (at  a  distance)  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  Every  Swiss  tourist  knows  the 
magnificent  panorama  seen  from  the 
high  places  about  Berne,  and  deriv- 
ing its  chief  interest  from  the  range 
of  snowy  peaks  in  the  south,  with 
their  high  -  sounding  and  romantic 
names.  Yet  these  old  acquaintances 
of  the  traveller  have  even  yet  someun- 
explored  recesses,  and  Messrs  Ander- 
son, Ball,  Hardy,  and  Bunbury  show 
by  their  narratives  how  much  that  is 
new  may  be  found  by  men  possess- 
ing legs,  hands,  and  eyes,  and  wit  to 
use  them,  even  in  the  most  familiar 
country.  This  range  would  doubtless 
have  been  better  known  before,  but 
that  its  recesses  have  been  protected 
by  what  Tacitus  would  have  called 
"  ancient  superstition ."  People  ceased 
to  trouble  themselves  about  what  was 
universally  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  utterly  inaccessible.  Our  country- 
men have  now  accustomed  them- 
selves to  receive  the  accounts  of  the 
natives  "  cum  grano  salis,"  and  rely 
upon  themselves  for  obtaining  accu- 
rate information,  since  they  have 
found  that  Englishmen,  many  of 
them  leading  in  general  the  sedentary 
lives  of  cities,  have  been  able  to  show 
the  born  mountaineers  the  way  over 
their  own  mountains.  Mr  Hardy  has 
scaled  the  Peak  of  Darkness,  and 
drawn  aside  the  veil ;  and  the  great 
Aletsch  glacier,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable polar  regions  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  has  been  traversed  and 
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observed  by  more  than  one  tourist. 
There  is  no  reason  it  should  not  be 
thoroughly  explored  by  scientific  men, 
as  it  seems  to  present  fewer  difficul- 
ties, combined  with  finer  characteris- 
tics, than  most  other  glaciers.  Mr 
Hinchliff  has  seen  the  wonders  of  the 
Wildstrubel  and  Oldenhorn,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  principal  peak  of  the 
remarkable  Diablerets.  This  moun- 
tain is  well  remembered  by  us,  as 
contrasting  with  its  rugged  grand- 
eurs the  Arcadian  scenery  of  the  Val- 
lee  des  Ormons,  which  is  ascended 
from  Aigle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  and  than  which  there  is  not 
a  region  of  more  peaceful  loveliness 
in  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  Messrs 
Kennedy  and  Hardy  next  astonish 
us  with  the  fact  of  their  having  sur- 
vived "  a  night  -  adventure  on  the 
Bristenstock,"  a  mountain  overhang- 
ing the  entrance,  to  the  St  Gothard 
Pass  above  Amsteg,  ^where  the  ad- 
venturous tourists  were  obliged  to 
sleep  by  turns  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,  to  avoid  their  falling  over  a 
precipice — like  the  babes  in  the  wood, 
but  without  the  wood,  the  robins,  or 
the  leaves.  Lastly,  Mr  Forster  takes 
a  flight  to  the  little-known  Alps  of 
Canton  Glarus,  making  the  baths  of 
Stachelberg  his  headquarters,  and 
visiting  the  famous  Martinsloch  or 
Martin's  Hole,  a  round  tunnel  over 
the  Segnes  Pass,  through  which  a 
beam  of  the  sun  descends  into  the 
valley  at  certain  seasons.  Ebel,  he 
says,  imagines  the  name  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Martis  Loch,  "  because  the 
sun  shines  through  it  on  the  steeple 
of  the  church  at  Elm,  in  the  months 
of  March  and  September."  But  we 
should  rather  connect  it  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  St  Martin,  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  Martinswand  in  the  Aus- 
trian Alps,  and  who,  from  the  high- 
flying propensities  of  his  Holiness, 
ought  certainly  to  be  adopted  as  their 
patron  by  such  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club  as  happen  to  be  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion. 

Rather  valuable  to  geologists  than 
mere  travellers  are  the  remarks  on 
the  old  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and 
North  Wales.  All  Switzerland  must 
once  have  presented  a  scene  like  that 
seen  in  the  extreme  north-west  by 
Kane,  and  mentioned  in  his  Arctic 
Explorations,  where  the  stupendous 
glacier  called  by  Humboldt's  name  is 
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supposed  to  bridge  Greenland  and 
America ;  and  North  Wales  must  once 
have  been,  with  lower  elevations, 
much  what  Switzerland  is  now.  Be- 
ing directed  to  the  facts  mentioned 
in  this  chapter,  the  most  superficial 
observer  may  verify  them,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  experience.  The 
glens  of  Cwm  Trifaen  and  Cwm 
Llafar  are  especially  interesting,  as 
showing  the  paths  of  old-world  gla- 
ciers, and  thus  North  Wales  is  the 
complement  to  Switzerland,  discover- 
ing the  features  of  those  glacier  bases 
which  are  as  yet  unrevealed  to  human 
eye.  The  chapter  on  Etna,  by  Mr 
Hardy,  concludes  the  narratives  of 
excursions,  by  way  of  showing  the 
catholicity  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Alpine  Club ;  and  Mr  Ball  obligingly 
publishes  suggestions  for  Alpine  tra- 
vellers, as  to  measures  of  precaution 
and  equipment,  which  show  that  the 
Club  have  no  wish  to  restrict  the 
enjoyment  of  their  highland  pre- 
serves. There  is  an  even  level  of  good 
writing  in  this  book,  because  the 
writers  write  from  the  abundance  of 
their  hearts,  and  apparently,  with  a 
general  absence  of  intellectual  effort, 
describe  the  physical  exertions  they 
have  made.  The  real  secret  of  good 
writing,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  have 
something  to  write  about.  Then  there 
will  be  no  necessity  of  raising  a  ques- 
tion of  Latin  or  Saxon  phraseology. 
The  idea  will  clothe  itself  of  itself  in 
the  most  appropriate  form  of  verna- 
cular. With  regard  to  the  outward 
form  of  the  volume,  we  may  say  that 
the  first-born  of  the  Alpine  Club  en- 
cases a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ; 
and  more  than  this,  that  its  outward 
favour  is  decidedly  prepossessing.  It 
is  equally  a  book  for  the  drawing- 
room  or  library  table.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  pains  bestowed  on  it,  we  have 
only  to  mention  that  it  contains  nine 
maps,  eight  chromo- lithographs,  and 
twenty-three  woodcuts,  all  of  merit, 
especially  the  maps.  The  chromo- 
litnographs,  though  good,  are  hard- 
ly adequate  to  the  expression  of 
the  vastness  of  Alpine  scenery ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
beautiful  branch  of  art  is  still  in  its 
infancy ;  and  where  so  much  depends 
on  the  faintest  n  nances  of  colour  and 
chiaro-oscuro,  the  wonder  is  that  so 
much  has  been  done  with  so  compa- 
ratively unhandy  materials. 
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We  could  have  wished  to  have 
been  able  to  include  in  the  same  re- 
view, some  others  of  the  host  of 
Alpine  books  that  have  been  lately 

E resented  to  the  public ;  and  if  we 
ad  before  us  Mr  Coleman's  Scenes 
from  the  Snow-fields,  we  might  be 
able  to  judge  still  better  than  from 
the  unpretentious  illustrations  of 
Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  what  art 
has  been  able  to  achieve  in  scenes 
as  yet  nearly  unvisited  by  the  pro- 
fessional artist.  But  the  book  in  our 
hands  suffices  to  show  how  engrossing 
is  the  passion  for  mountain- climb- 
ing, and  how  fast  our  countrymen 
are  becoming  bitten  with  the  delight- 
ful infection.  Without  thought  of  re- 
sults, the  movement  has  taken  place, 
but  doubtless  great  results  may  flow 
put  of  it.  For  this  end,  organisation 
is  necessary,  and  is  found  in  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  Alpine  Club.  We  pro- 
phesy that,  amongst  men  of  intelli- 
fence  as  well  as  spirit,  this  will  soon 
e  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
clubs ;  though  whether,  as  it  has  the 
free  entree  of  all  the  mighty  palaces 
of  nature,  it  will  care  to  build  itself  a 
house  made  with  hands  in  Pall  Mall, 
may  long  be  a  question. 

There  is  another  way  of  visiting  Al- 
pine regions,  which  the  Alpine  Club, 
with  their  lofty  aspirations,  would 
probably  despise,  but  which  is  more 
attractive  to  ordinary  people,  and  even 
to  those  who  love,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, danger  and  difficulty,  possesses 
peculiar  advantages,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  independence.  Mr  King's 
Italian  Valleys  of  the  A  Ips,  and  the 
Lady's  Tour  round  Monte  Rosa, 
prove  how  much  may  be  seen  in 
places  not  inaccessible  to  ladies ;  and 
we  know  well  that  to  the  really 
poetic  or  artistic  insight  little  is 
gained  by  novelty  or  strangeness, 
but  that  the  universe  itself  is  ever 
novel  and  strange  in  all  its  aspects 
to  those  who  keep  their  eyes  open. 
We  know  nothing  more  charming 
than  unencumbered  and  unattended 
pedestrian  excursions  in  mountain 
regions,  no  medicine  for  mind  or 
body  of  more  universal  efficacy.  The 
charms  of  nature  increase  to  the 
lovers  of  nature  as  time  goes  on, 
and  do  not  grow  old  with  their  age. 
And  the  splendours  of  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  have  only  served  to  give  us 
a  fresher  zest  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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our  home  mountains.  And  connected 
with  these  low  elevations  there  is  a 
pleasure  scarcely  known  at  inaccess- 
ible heights,  or  where  the  continuity 
of  altitude  is  broken.  We  mean  the 
long  upland  walks  along  the  crests 
of  hills.  Such  a  walk  we  accom- 
plished on  a  glorious  day  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858,  with  delight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  It  began  with  the  as- 
cent of  Sea  Fell  Pikes  from  Wastdale 
Head,  and  then  continued  over  the 
crest  of  Langdale,  behind  Langdale 
Pikes,  over  Borrowdale  Fells,  down 
Esdale,  to  Grasmere.  The  little  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  the  way  over  the 
Fells  gave  a  fillip  of  excitement  to 
the  walk.  But  the  purity  of  the  air 
was  not  to  be  surpassed.  It  seemed 
all  oxygen  or  ozone.  Another  such 
walk  preceded  it  by  two  days,  be- 
ginning with  a  steep  climb  of  the 
Red  Pike  from  Buttermere,  and  tak- 
ing the  tops  in  succession  to  Sty 
Head  Pass.  In  North  Wales,  also, 
we  recollect  many  such  rambles,  the 
finest  of  which  was  the  tours  of 
Caraedd  David  and  Llewellin,  and 
the  tops  of  the  Glyders,  following 
the  heights  to  Capel  Cwrig.  In  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  we  have  ever 
found  the  greatest  delight  in  visiting 
the  least-trodden  routes,  although 
these  were  not  always  the  more  dan- 
gerous. Alpine  dangers  are  not  to 
be  encountered  alone,  or  without  cer- 
tain precautions  which  reduce  them 
to  a  minimum.  A  melancholy  in- 
stance has  just  occurred,  recorded  in 
the  Times  by  a  correspondent  whose 
letter  bears  date,  Zermatt,  August 
18.  A  Russian  gentleman,  by 
name  Edouard  de  la  Grotte,  has 
perished  miserably  in  a  crevasse  on 
the  Findelen  glacier.  He  was  at- 
tended by  two  Zermatt  guides,  but 
scornfully  refused  to  take  an  alpen- 
stock ;  and  though  a  rope  was  passed 
round  his  body,  it  only  appeared  to 
have  been  looped  round  the  arms  of 
the  guides.  According  to  the  guides' 
account,  he  slipped  into  a  crevasse, 
and  the  rope  breaking  short  at  each 
side  of  him,  they  were  not  able  to 
recover  him.  The  crevasse  was  of 
peculiar  form,  narrow  at  the  top, 
then  widening  and  then  contracting 
again  farther  down.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  appears  to  have  fallen  some 
sixty  feet,  and  then  to  have  become 
wedged  with  his  head  somewhat 
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lower  than  his  body.  While  the 
clumsy  guides  were  trying  to  reach 
him  with  too  short  a  length  of  rope, 
having  been  at  the  trouble  to  make 
two  journeys  for  them,  the  poor  man 
died,  having  been  gradually  and  con- 
sciously frozen  to  death.  The  warmth 
of  his  body  had  occasioned  at  first 
his  sinking  a  few  feet  farther,  and 
then  the  cold  of  the  glacier  overcom- 
ing him,  he  was  frozen  in,  and  as  he 
would  then  have  been  slowly  crushed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  ice,  it  is  hoped 
that  death  terminated  his  sufferings 
before  this  last  torture.  The  guides, 
whose  conduct  appears  throughout 
to  have  been  characterised  by  care- 
lessness and  want  of  presence  of 
mind,  appear  to  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  suspicion  on  account  of  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  broken 
ends  of  the  rope.  It  is  possible  that 
their  negligent  hold  of  the  traveller 

gave  way  at  once  to  the  weight  of 
is  body,  and  that  they  cut  the  rope 
at  the  places  where  they  said  it  had 
been  broken,  to  save  their  reputation 
for  trustworthiness.*  This  accident 
was  followed  at  no  long  interval  by 
one  still  more  distressing  to  home 
readers,  as  the  subject  of  it  was  an 
eminent  member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  We  allude  to  the 
melancholy  death  of  Archdeacon 
Hardwicke,  by  falling  down  a  steep 
place  in  the  Pyrenees,  near  the  Ba- 
gneres  de  Luchon.  Having  probably 
been  over  the  ground  ourselves  in 
returning  by  a  by-way  from  the 
Port  de  Venasque,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  any 
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peculiar  dangers  or  difficulties  exist- 
ing there.  The  venerable  gentleman 
was  an  experienced  Alpine  traveller, 
and  the  apparent  ease  of  his  route 
may  have  rendered  him  less  cautious 
than  usual. 

The  former  instance,  which  seems 
more  to  the  purpose,  Avould  be  any- 
thing but  discouraging  to  real  Alpine 
travellers.  It  simply  shows  what 
security  may  be  attained  by  certain 
precautions,  the  neglect  of  which  may 
easily  be  fatal.  It  is  astonishing, 
considering  the  appearance  and  real 
nature  of  these  difficulties,  how  very 
few  accidents  have  hitherto  occurred 
in  the  high  Alps.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
to  be  esteemed  a  national  honour, 
that  most  of  those  peaks  hitherto 
considered  inaccessible,  and  many  of 
those  passes  hitherto  considered  im- 
passable, have  yielded  to  the  courage 
and  perseverance  of  those  islanders, 
whose  still  more  daring  and  enduring 
countrymen  have  passed  the  continu- 
ous night  of  the  Arctic  winter  in  dark- 
ness and  suffering,  to  solve  problems 
not  much  more  important ;  or  endured 
the  torture  of  thirst  in  the  burning 
deserts  of  Central  Africa,  with  an  end 
and  purpose  avowedly  and  really  high- 
er, but  in  no  dissimilar  spirit.  While 
France,  actually  more  old-fashioned 
in  her  ways,  still  punts  for  that  mil- 
itary fame  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  so  much  before,  Great  Britain 
strives  for  newer  and  bloodless  lau- 
rels, and  seeks,  according  to  the 
Creator's  sanction,  to  assert  the  su- 
premacy of  Man  less  over  his  bro- 
ther than  over  material  Nature. 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,  a  letter  has  appeared  in  the  Times,  from  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  whose  remarks  seem  to  corroborate  our  conjecture 
as  to  the  death  of  the  Russian  gentleman  at  Zermatt : — "  He  fell  down  because 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  length  of  rope.  The  fact  of  the  shortness  of  the  rope  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  they  used  it.  They  tied  the  gentleman 
round  the  body,  as  is  usual;  but  instead  of  fastening  themselves  in  the  same  manner, 
they,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  making  the  rope  cover  a  greater  space  of  ground, 
simply  held  it  in  their  hands,  each  taking  one  end  of  it.  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  almost 
certain,  that  supposing  the  man  in  the  middle  to  fall,  the  other  two  are  unable  to 
hold  on  to  the  rope,  and  it  slips  from  their  hands  with  the  jerk  ]  And  this,  I  believe, 
happened  in  this  particular  case.  The  rope  was  too  short,  so  the  guides  held  the 
ends  of  it  in  their  hands,  and  when  the  gentleman  between  them  fell,  they  were 
unable,  in  consequence  of  the  jerk,  to  keep  their  hold.  They  say  the  rope  broke. 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it."  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  this  theory 
as  to  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  rope  was  not  carried  into  the  crevasse  with  the 
gentleman.  It  may  have  slipped  from  the  hand  of  one  guide  first,  then,  being 
loosely  bound,  have  detached  itself  from  the  body,  or  the  guides  may  have  neglected 
to  tie  the  traveller  at  all. 
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THE  SEA-SIDE  IN  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 


AMONG  the  many  delusions  preva- 
lent in  the  ordinary  imagination, 
there  are  few  more  groundless  than 
the  popular  northern  idea  of  Italian 
climate — that  idea  which  neither  fact 
nor  descriptions  can  dissipate,  and 
which  every  honest  English  fancy 
believes  in  devoutly,  let  travellers 
say  what  they  will.  Thus  we  go  on 
with  melancholy  persistence,  but 
faith  unfailing,  carrying  the  delicate 
blossoms  we  love  best  to  brave  out 
the  buffets  of  winter  amidst  the 
countless  cross-draughts  and  chill 
paved  floors  of  Italian  apartments, 
where  our  complaints  are  set  down 
to  the  score  of  English  egotism  and 
helplessness  by  a  people  much  more 
given  to  the  savage  placidity  of  en- 
durance than  to  any  possibility  of 
reform.  But  if  Boreas  blows  shrill 
in  the  Tramontara  at  one  season, 
and  suffocates  his  breathless  victims 
with  the  sirocco  at  another,  there  is  a 
steady  spring  brilliance  in  the  Italian 
sky  which  restores  one  to  that  half- 
forgotten  enjoyment  of  May,  which 
our  grandfathers  used  to  have,  or  to 
say  they  had,  but  of  which  we,  in  our 
island,  have  certainly  of  late  days 
lost  all  security.  July  and  August 
in  Italy  are  months  to  be  gasped 
through,  and  endured  as  one  best  can. 
But  there  is  a  May — the  fact  is  indis- 
putable— and  for  those  who  love  that 
month  of  the  poets,  it  is  something 
to  know  that  it  survives  somewhere. 
May,  bright,  fresh,  serene,  and  sweet, 
with  skies  of  deep  untroubled  azure, 
steadily  shining  through  starry  night 
and  sunny  day — familiar  honeysuckle 
and  wild-roses  bursting  upon  all  the 
hedges — the  rich  red  glow  of  the 
pomegranate  blossom  burning  amidst 
its  cool  deep  shade  of  leaves — the  corn 
ripe  and  golden — the  vines  tender 
and  young,  the  grey  sweet  olives 
lending  a  singular  calm  and  com- 
posure to  the  landscape  with  their 
mild  neutral  uncertainty  of  tone— and 
not  a  cloud,  save  now  and  then  a 
sunny  puff  of  white,  like  the  wing  or 
the  robe  of  some  chance  angel,  upon 
the  untroubled  depth  of  sky.  Such 
was  the  Roman  May  which  shone 
this  year  over  all  the  melancholy 
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plain  and  rich  hills  that  surround 
the  everlasting  city.  Distant  echoes 
of  French  cannon,  and  prognostica- 
tions of  Italian  tumult,  not  yet  real- 
ised so  far  south,  had  darkened  the 
air  with  its  annual  enormous  swal- 
low-flight of  home- returning  tourists 
rather  more  precipitately  than  usual ; 
and  "  Rome  was  empty,"  something 
as  London  is  in  September,  when  we 
took  our  early  way  to  the  sea-side. 
The  emptiness  of  Rome  makes  itself 
visible  by  the  shutting  up  of  great 
hotels,  and  the  dismantling  of  shops 
frequented  by  those  Forestieri  or  wan- 
dering barbarians  who  bring  toll  to 
the  old  mistress  of  the  world,  by  the 
languor  and  leisure  of  certain  streets 
recognised  as  the  foreigners',  or  rather 
the  English,  quarter — and  not  least 
by  the  total  desertion  of  all  the 
sights  which  a  leisurely  pilgrim, 
unappalled  by  visions  of  malaria, 
may  enjoy  if  he  wills  with  all  the 
privacy  and  leisure  of  their  owner, 
now  that  the  season  is  over,  and 
Murray  no  longer  drives  along  the 
Corso,  a  sacred  ensign,  in  one  out  of 
every  two  or  three  carriages,  and 
marches  into  church  and  gallery 
under  everbody's  arm.  We  did  not 
remain,  however,  to  enjoy  this  mono- 
poly of  some  of  the  best  things  in  the 
world ;  but  as  we  were  not  going  to 
England  with  all  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barous people,  we  went  to  the  sea-side. 
Our  way  lay  across  the  Campagna 
in  all  the  early  glory  of  the  May 
morning.  The  noble  desolate  arches 
of  the  old  aqueduct  striding  over  the 
wonderful  flat  before  us,  and  the  fields 
on  either  side  aglow  with  all  the  col- 
purs  which  nature  unassisted  puts 
into  her  flowers.  No  great  things  of 
flowers  either — brilliant  red  poppies, 
purple  mallows,  dainty  wreaths  of 
the  tiny  convolvulus  —  white-bells 
of  nameless  magnificence  growing 
upon  coarse  weed-bushes,  and  this- 
tle-heads purple  and  yellow,  but  so 
matted  and  grown  together,  with 
their  minute  invisible  under-layer  of 
pimpernel  and  celandine,  that  the 
whole  looks  like  a  close  carpet  of 
varied  colour.  There  is  scarcely  a 
tree  in  the  landscape,  save  those  dis- 
2  H 
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tant  clouds  of  foliage  upon  the  hills, 
and  a  chance  seedling  here  and  there 
about  some  ruin — nor  a  house  save 
the  pathetic  fragments  of  houses, 
built  in  the  times  before  malaria, 
when  people  were  not  afraid  of  the 
Campagua ; — but  if  there  are  neither 
houses  nor  trees,  there  are  shadows 
falling,  and  flitting,  and  changing  by 
some  unseen  agency,  stretching  in 
long  blue  lines  into  the  distance, 
flying  like  some  invisible  breath  over 
the  great  silent  plain,  where  nothing 
else,  save  here  and  there  a  troop  of 

frey  wild  cattle,  seems  to  move  or 
reathe.  The  white  towers  of  the 
Alban  hills  glance  out  among  their 
trees  at  half-a-dozen  different  alti- 
tudes, one  appearing  after  another  as 
the  road  turns.  Such  is  the  first  half 
of  the  way ;  then  we  are  turned  adrift 
at  an  Osteria  for  a  couple  of  hours 
while  the  horses  rest,  and  the  heat  of 
noon  subsides.  The  Osteria  is  a  farm- 
steading  as  well,  and  wealthy  in  its 
way.  Up-stairs  there  is  a  Camera  di 
Pranzo,  with  a  great  heap  of  corn  in 
one  corner,  and  some  rude  tables  and 
chairs  at  the  other,  where  we  have 
maccaroni,  bread  and  butter,  thin 
wine,  and  anchovies  set  out  for  us, 
in  such  fashion  as  a  wayside  "  public" 
uses  in  the  Papal  States.  The  next 
room  is  a  dark  bedchamber,  without 
any  means  either  of  light  or  ventila- 
tion save  the  door.  Entering  here  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  you  are  be- 
wildered by  a  sudden  gleam  of  eyes 
and  flickering  motion.  It  is  not  a 
pigeon — the  pigeons  are  in  the  third 
room,  the  best  bedroom,  in  company 
with  a  promising  family  of  chickens. 
If  you  open  the  door  a  little  wider, 
you  will  see  on  that  enormous  bed,  big 
enough  to  contain  a  family,  and  high 
enough  for  a  funereal  couch  of  state, 
two  smallest  babies,  one,  poor  little 
soul !  broad  awake  as  only  babies  know 
how  to  be,  unbelievably  good  and 
contented  in  its  dark  prison,  its 
bright  eyes  twinkling  towards  the 
welcome  light — the  other  decorously 
asleep.  There  they  lie,  the  poor  little 
twins,  whom  a  liberal  Providence  has 

bestowed  upon  the  busy  hostess  of 
Fontana  di  papa.  What  can  the 
good  woman  do  ?  She  has  three-  and 
four-year-olds  downstairs,  at  the  age 

of  mischief,  who  must  be  looked  after 
to  a  certain  extent — not  to  say  all 
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her  farm,  and  her  guests,  and  her 
maccaroni  to  attend  to.  So  the 
babies  are  wisely  bestowed  in  the 
vast  parental  bed,  no  fear  of  vigorous 
kick  or  tumble  alarming  the  mother, 
who  has  done  them  up  in  swaddling- 
bands  this  morning,  and  left  them  in 
the  dark  till  it  is  time  to  attend  to 
their  reasonable  necessities.  If  they 
choose  to  cry  •zmreasonably  for 
amusement  or  "  distraction,"  they 
are  happily  too  far  off  to  distract  the 
domestic  quiet.  They  must  wait  till 
they  are  old  enough  to  "distract" 
themselves,  the  small  unfortunates, 
when  they  will  have  their  revenge. 

But  there  is  no  poverty  in  this  old, 
bare,  savage  house.  The  walls  of  the 
dark  room  are  hung  with  the  many 
articles  of  a  substantial  wardrobe — 
bright-coloured  gowns,  and  shawls, 
and  bodices  worthy  a  landlady.  Out- 
side spread  the  rich  vineyards  bask- 
ing in  the  noon,  which  keep  the  wine- 
butts  full  in  the  Osteria;  behind,  the 
corn  is  taking  its  last  perfection  of 
golden  ripeness.  The  bees  are  mak- 
ing honey — everything  thrives  and 
looks  plentiful,  and  most  likely  they 
will  get  on  very  well  these  simple 
people,  the  babies  in  the  dark  includ- 
ed, without  ever  finding  out  what 
comfort  means. 

It  was  evening  when  we  came  to 
pur  sea-quarters,  a  serene  afternoon, 
inclining  towards  sunset.  Imagine 
a  deep  Mediterranean  bay,  bluer  than 
the  heavens,  one  corner  of  its  crescent 
tipped  like  an  arrow-head  with  the 
gleaming  line  of  a  little  seaport 
striking  out  sharp  into  the  water, 
with  one  tiny  tower  of  defence,  and 
a  little  crowd  of  picturesque  lateen 
sails  lying  along  its  tiny  quay ;  the 
deep  curve  falling  far  into  the  dis- 
tance on  the  other  side,  with  the  half- 
visible  tower  of  Astura  dropped  on 
the  water's  edge,  to  mark  the  outline ; 
and  stepping  boldly  out  into  the  sea, 
half-way  across  the  semicircle,  that 
lion-headed  promontory,  white  and 
magic,  where  Circe  and  her  syrens 
sang  ;  while  deep  in  the  light  of  tho 
bay,  serene  and  commanding,  lies 
what  looks  like  a  great  mediaeval 
fortress,  turning  its  line  of  jealous 
towers  and  stout  defences  towards 
the  sea.  Behind  all,  the  noble  line 
of  the  Volscian  hills  slope  vast  and 
distant  towards  the  invisible  ocean 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Circean 
headland  ;  and  the  pleasant  sunny 
slopes  of  a  rural  country,  vineyards, 
and  pasture-lands,  and  gardens,  with 
villas  and  convents  sown  among 
them,  and  a  fringe  of  breezy  downs, 
complete  the  landscape.  Bold  cliffs, 
yellow  and  rugged,  with  nodding 
plumes  of  broom  on  their  crest,  and 
dark  fragments  of  ancient  masonry 
at  their  feet,  defend  the  coast  as  it 
curves  and  deepens  towards  that 
great  old  stronghold  which  frowns 
upon  the  bay.  It  is  into  the  peace- 
able heart  of  that  same  ancient 
strength  and  place  of  defence  that 
this  peaceful  road  leads  us,  winding 
between  its  hedgerows ;  for  these 
towers  and  ramparts  are  only  ranges 
of  humble  tenements  and  dwelling- 
houses  nowadays;  and  Nettuno  is 
no  longer  a  palace-fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  picturesque  and  lawless, 
but  a  little  populous  Italian  town, 
where  a  swarm  of  dark-skinned 
people  live  and  multiply  among  the 
old  decaying  turrets,  without  a  suspi- 
cion that  their  little  dusty  noisy  sun- 
shiny sea-village  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  combinations  of  old  walls, 
and  tov\rers,  and  bastions,  to  be  found 
even  in  this  country,  where  every- 
thing is  picturesque  that  is  aged,  and 
decaying,  and  forlorn. 

Everybody  turns  out  to  gaze,  of 
course,  as  we  drive  into  the  deep  mo- 
mentary gloom  of  that  archway,  just 
within  the  ancient  gate  where  the 
old  Colonna  palace  strides  across  the 
narrow  way,  and  erects  its  little 
tower  in  ready  defiance  of  any  hostile 
stranger ;  but  they  sell  onions  and 
lettuces  to-night  at  the  door  of  the 
Colonnas,  and  it  is  about  this  arch 
that  the  villagers  swarm,  and  under 
its  shadow  that  the  butcher,  most 
important,  but  most  coy  of  trades- 
men, as  we  shall  find  hereafter,  hangs 
out  his  iron  hooks  and  bars  his 
greasy  shutters.  And  now  here  is 
the  Piazza  Colonna,  with  its  forlorn 
little  column  to  identify  it ;  a  pictu- 
resque square,  with  traces  of  fair  old 
architecture  here  and  there,  and  an- 
other palace  opening  its  big  door  and 
desolate  vestibule  at  one  side.  The 
men  are  in  the  larger  piazza  outside 
the  gate,  where  are  likewise  the 
cafe's  —  those  indispensable  Italian 
necessities;  but  the  women  are  at 
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all  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
children  are  everywhere.  No  fear 
that  his  Holiness  shall  lack  for  sub- 
jects. Heaps  of  boys  tumbled  about 
in  all  the  corners — shoals  of  babies 
in  leading-strings,  tilted  up  from  the 
rough  causeway  by  premature  little 
women  about  twice  as  high  as  them- 
selves ;  and  younger  babies,  helpless 
little  fishes,  with  two  flickering  hands 
in  motion,  distributed  among  the 
mothers  at  the  doors.  However,  we 
have  our  way  to  make  to  our  tempo- 
rary habitation,  which  is  not  to  be 
approached  but  on  foot.  We  go  with 
a  train  in  waiting,  curious  to  learn  all 
about  us — and  here  at  last  is  our 
house. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  very  prosaic 
in  comparison  to  live  upon  a  Marine 
Parade ;  so  let  us  climb  with  equani- 
mity this  stair,  which  is  like  a  very 
steep  ladder,  and  investigate  our  ac- 
commodations. These  consist  of  a 
range  of  bedrooms,  a  sala,  and  an 
eating-room,  down  stairs,  the  bed- 
chambers overlooking,  and  the 
dining-room  opening  upon,  an  oblong 
piece  of  terrace  or  loggia,  the  narrow 
end  of  which  overlooks  the  sea.  The 
said  bedchambers  are  partially  floor- 
ed with  tiles,  and  partially  with  a 
terrible  concrete,  curiously  studded 
with  small  pebbles,  which  any  un- 
wary individual,  stepping  upon  it 
with  a  shoeless  foot,  is  not  likely  to 
forget.  Each  has  an  enormous  bed, 
piled  high,  with  hard  rustling  mat- 
tresses stuffed  with  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  maize,  into,  or  rather  on  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  climb  by 
means  of  a  chair,  and  where  there  is 
space  enough  for  a  whole  family  to 
dispose  themselves  for  the  night.  The 
furniture,  of  an  admirably  stoical 
contrivance,  serves  the  bare  uses  of 
necessity,  but  pretends  to  nothing 
more ;  and  the  only  ornamental 
articles  visible  are  simple  tureens  of 
common  earthenware,  one  of  which 
stands  on  almost  every  table  by  way 
of  decoration.  After  all,  when  one 
looks  round  upon  the  forlorn  apart- 
ment— the  hard  eminence  of  that 
bed,  the  ingeniously  miserable  chairs, 
the  dusty  painted  deal  table,  one 
thinks  with  a  little  compunction  of 
the  marine  parades  and  sea-view  ter- 
races which  one  has  abused  at  home. 

However,    dinner    waits    below. 
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There  is  a  family  of  father,  mother, 
and  four  black-eyed  little  girls  in 
these  lower  rooms,  all  of  whom 
bivouac  for  the  night  in  an  apart- 
ment next  to  our  salle-cb-manger, 
through  one  side  of  which,  separated 
by  an  impromptu  partition  of  semi- 
transparent  canvass,  we  have  to  pass, 
with  such  enlightening  peeps  of  that 
congregation  of  beds,  and  such  odours 
as  are  indispensable.  Dinner  appears 
at  broken  and  irregular  intervals — 
soup  desperately  hot,  with  floating 
bells  of  grease  on  its  surface,  and  a 
mass  of  thready  home-made  maccar- 
oni  below  ;  then  little  anchovies  and 
slices  of  uncooked  ham  and  Bologna 
sausage  ;  then  the  fritto  —  where 
are  other  slices  of  ham  curiously 
gummed  into  an  enclosure  of  bread, 
and  accompanied  by  fried  arti- 
chokes and  vegetable,  marrow  and 
balls  of  rice ;  then  a  dish  of  pease 
once  more,  with  prosciutto,  small 
slices  of  ham  appearing  amid  the 
broken  and  dusky  green  of  the  un- 
happy vegetable  ;  then  the  umido,  or 
stew,  apiece  of  overcooked  meat  laid 
upon  a  bed  of  rice  which  has  ab- 
sorbed the  gravy ;  then  a  pair  of 
roasted  pigeons  of  antique  age,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  race ;  then  tiny 
Alpine  strawberries  and  cherries- 
and  so  the  meal  is  concluded,  and 
we  have  eaten,  or  are  supposed  to 
have  eaten,  "  a  real  Italian  dinner !" 
as  somebody  assures  us  with  exulta- 
tion— not  a  hotel  dinner,  cosmopoli- 
tan and  uncharacteristic,  and  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  strangers,  but  unso- 
phisticated and  individual  cookery, 
native  to  the  soil  —  with  perhaps 
only  a  little  less  oil,  vinegar,  onion, 
and  tomato  than  the  good  people 
would  have  had  for  themselves. 
That  is  pleasant  to  know,  certainly ; 
but  we  are  not  over-effusive  in  our 
gratitude.  Let  us  go  out  upon  the 
loggia  when  the  quick  twilight  has 
fallen,  and  the  moon  rises  over  the 
sea.  The  loggia  has  no  better  pave- 
ment than  the  pebbly  concrete  which 
forms  a  portion  of  our  bedroom  floors, 
and  has  the  clothes-line  still  sus- 
pended across  it,  on  which  the  Sora 
Marianna,  our  landlady,  has  had  her 
"  washing"  hung  out  to  dry  —  not 
to  say  that  it  is  encumbered  with 
various  household  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils not  generally  regarded  as  orna- 
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mental :  however,  these  are  very 
secondary  matters  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  From  the  low  wall  which 
bounds  one  side,  we  look  down  upon 
a  little  triangular  piazza,  with  pic- 
turesque outer-stairs,  and  deep  arches 
of  darkness  under  them,  where  there 
is  an  old  house  which  has  been 
a  great  house  some  time,  and  which 
still  retains,  like  a  solitary  jewel,  the 
prettiest  delicate  Gothic  window, 
divided  by  a  little  twisted  pillar. 
Opposite  that  is  a  dim  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  with  a  twinkling  feeble 
lamp  newly  lighted  before  it ;  and 
while  we  look  down  in  the  soft 
purple  gloom  of  the  night,  over  the 
great  black  gulf  of  steps  which  leads 
from  a  corner  of  the  little  piazza  to 
the  fountain,  there  suddenly  breaks 
out  a  measured  chant,  led  by  a 
woman  at  one  of  the  doorways,  and 
responded  to  by  others  round,  till 
every  door  bears  its  part  in  the 
response,  as  the  inmates  appear  upon 
the  high  "  stair-heads,"  or  under  the 
lower  arches.  With  the  high  houses 
shutting  in  that  morsel  of  space — the 
"  little  span  of  sky,  and  little  lot  of 
stars,"  which  is  all  that  is  visible  of 
the  vast  heavens  from  that  enclosure 
— the  half-seen  figures  at  the  doors, 
the  twinkle  of  the  lamp  before  the 
shrine,  and  the  fainter  irregular 
lights  in  the  windows,  the  scene  is 
as  picturesque  as  could  be  imagined ; 
while  still  the  one  voice  rises  with 
a  certain  rude  solemnity,  and  the 
chorus  answers  with  a  homely,  irre- 
gular sincerity  of  response,  till  the 
litany  ends  in  a  "  Viva  Maria, 
Maria  Viva ! "  sung  in  an  altered 
time  and  quicker  chorus,  which 
brings  all  the  silent  inhabitants  to 
the  windows  to  join  in,  and  ends 
the  nightly  observance.  The  voices 
were  not  very  sweet,  nor  the  music 
very  entrancing  ;  but  that  was  how 
they  sang  the  Ave  Maria,  with  the 
soft  boom  of  the  Mediterranean 
echoing  in,  the  work-day  over,  and 
the  village  clocks  sounding  the  first 
hour  of  the  night. 

Other  sounds,  however,  not  so 
pleasant,  came  at  other  hours  from 
that  same  piazza,  as  at  this  present 
moment.  They  issue,  still  nearer, 
from  behind  the  canvass  screen  which 
parts  our  steps  from  the  Sora  Ma- 
rianna's  domestic  sanctuary.  There 
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is  a  child,  just  beyond  the  early  un- 
reason of  babyhood,  squalling  with 
an  unceasing,  hopeless  length  of  cry, 
which  nothing  but  early  swaddling 
and  an  Italian  mother's  patienza 
could  possibly  bring  about.  Any- 
thing like  the  dreary  persistence  and 
jong-windedness  of  those  little  lungs 
is  certainly  not  to  be  heard  in  credit- 
able houses  anywhere  but  in  Italy : 
however,  she  does  not  mind  it  very 
much, — that  bustling  shrill-tongued 
little  woman,  who  knocks  about  her 
elder  girls  like  so  many  pieces  of 
furniture,  scolds  her  maids— for  she 
has  two,  and  is  a  wealthy  person — 
chatters  with  her  guests,  and,  if  no- 
body else  offers,  with  her  husband, 
and  evidently  feels  herself  in  very 
satisfactory  circumstances.  Peep  into 
that  other  room  before  we  go  up- 
stairs. Girolamo  is  at  supper,  his 
wife  taking  her  seat  and  her  morsel 
by  times,  as  occupation  or  inclina- 
tion permits,  and  a  brother  or  friend 
bearing  the  goodman  steadier  com- 
pany. The  tablecloth  is  not  very 
white,  but  the  chances  are  it  is  clean 
enough.  Perhaps  there  is  a  dish  of 
French  beans,  stewed  out  of  all 
possible  colour,  with  indescribable 
sauces — perhaps  a  salad,  possibly  a 
plate  covered  with  slices  of  salami, 
cut  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent. 
There  they  sit  in  high  content  and 
enjoyment,  with  an  inordinate  sup- 
ply of  dark-complexioned  bread,  and 
a  great  flask  of  wine,  cool  and  fresh 
from  the  "  grotto " — wine  of  their 
own  growing,  and  no  contemptible 
browst— lighted  by  the  tall  Roman 
lamp  upon  the  table.  The  only  light 
in  this  apartment  during  the  day 
comes  from  a  small  square  grated 
window  high  up  in  the  wall ;  and  an 
English  cottager  would  think  the 
place  a  desert,  with  its  total  lack  of 
furniture,  except  the  table  and  chairs 
in  immediate  use ;  its  tiles,  which, 
during  all  their  existence,  have  never 
known  of  such  domestic  implements 
as  mop  or  scrubbing-brush ;  its  bare 
unplastered  walls,  and  absence  of 
light.  If  the  Sora  Marianna  had 
been  an  Englishwoman,  she  would 
havefurnished  a  drawing-room  by  this 
time,  and  sent  her  daughters  to  a 
boarding-school ;  but  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  just  as  well  for  Teta  and 
Angelina  that  no  such  idea  could 
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possibly  enter  their  mother's  head. 
The  goodman  of  the  house  is  very 
"  wefl  put  on,"  in  comfortable,  un- 
characteristic garments  which  such 
a  man  might  wear  anywhere;  but 
the  padrona  appears  in  the  com- 
monest of  cotton  gowns,  such  as  an 
English  maid-of-all-work  would  scorn 
"  of  an  evening ; "  but  which  is  cleaner 
than  it  looks,  doubtless,  though  that 
is  not  saying  much.  There  is  no 
prettier  costume  to  be  seen  anywhere 
than  the  characteristic  costume  of 
Nettuno  ;  but  that  is  only  for  festas 
and  great  occasions.  Marianna's  hair, 
though  it  clearly  has  not  been  un- 
done or  brushed  to-day,  is  twisted 
into  two  thick  plaits  with  an  inter- 
woven ribbon,  and  wound  round  her 
head,  on  the  front  of  which  the  broad 
ends  of  ribbon  are  tied  in  a  bow — a 
pretty  fashion  enough,  though  it 
shows  to  no  great  advantage  on  these 
dusty  locks.  There  she  sits  chatter- 
ing with  her  shrill  tongue,  perfectly 
confident  in  herself,  and  feeling  no 
lack  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  amour 
propre.  Shall  we  say,  as  so  many 
people  say — forbid  it,  heaven  ! — that 
civilisation  and  railroads  should 
penetrate  hither,  and  put  ambitious 
thoughts  in  the  heads  of  these  good 
people?  It  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Are  they  better  there,  in  their  dark, 
uncleansed,  unsavoury  houses,  than  • 
they  would  be  in  the  grand,  vulgar, 
new  drawing-room  which  Marianna 
would  assuredly  set  up  if  her  lot 
were  cast  in  an  English  country 
town  instead  of  an  Italian  one? 
Heaven  knows  !  Between  sham  re- 
finement and  real  savagery,  perhaps 
there  is  not  much  to  choose. 

However,  there  is  an  odd  reality 
of  cleanliness,  totally  indifferent  to 
the  appearance  of  it,  among  these 
people.  Their  linen  is  rough  and 
dusky,  without  a  shadow  of  that 
gloss,  whiteness,  and  fragrance  which 
linen  washed  in  clear  running  water, 
and  dried  in  the  blazing  bleaching 
sunshine,  with  pure  breezes  blowing 
it  about,  and  not  a  "  black "  within 
a  hundred  miles,  ought  to  show. 
"  Washed  in  the  fairy-well  water,  and 
bleached  on  the  bonnie  white  gowans," 
it  bears  a  natural  sentiment  of  radiant 
poetic  cleanliness  which  the  common 
Italian  mind  would  seem  totally  des- 
titute of.  And  to  descend  to  homelier 
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particulars,  that  most  useful  and  un- 
obtrusive of  domestic  machines,  a 
mangle,  is  an  unknown  refinement  of 
civilisation  here,  so  that  the  house- 
hold linen  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  condition  known  to  English 
housekeepers  as  "  rough-dried."  Not- 
withstanding, those  rough  napkins 
and  tablecloths  are  clean  after  their 
fashion ;  so  are  the  beds,  though 
there  is  neither  polish  nor  freshness 
in  the  feel  of  the  linen ;  and  the 
same  thing  holds  with  the  under- 
garments of  the  villagers,  which, 
hidden  under  an  exterior  appearance 
anything  but  cleanly,  are  neverthe- 
less, as  a  general  rule,  very  tolerably 
clean.  A  like  principle  rules  in  the 
kitchen,  where  a  universal  begrimed, 
engrained  dirtiness  prevails,  but 
where  the  pots  and  pipkins,  abun- 
dant as  they  generally  are,  seem  in- 
variably well  cleansed  within,  what- 
ever may  be  their  appearance  out- 
side. This  fundamental  virtue,  over- 
laid with  every  possible  invention  of 
carelessness  and  easy  indifference 
to  appearances,  is  an  odd  peculiarity 
of  a  people  so  fond  of  appearance  and 
show,  and  so  little  careful  of  real- 
ity ;  but  it  is  comforting  in  its  way. 
Discomfort  duskier  and  more  grimy 
than  that  which  existed  in  the  kitchen 
of  Sora  Marianna,  it  has  seldom  been 
our  luck  to  see.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  apartment  and  of  its  scant  fur- 
niture was  hopelessly  blackened ;  a 
grim,  contented,  immovable  soil  had 
grown  into  the  very  nature  of  every 
article  in  the  place.  One  corner  was 
fenced  off  with  a  low  rail  for  the 
poultry,  which  did  not  much  improve 
the  matter.  The  fireplace,  like  most 
other  kitchen  fireplaces  here,  con- 
sisted of  a  broad  shelf  of  stone,  con- 
siderably higher  than  a  table,  with 
two  little  basins  made  of  iron  bars 
sunk  into  it  for  the  charcoal,  and  a 
possibility  between  the  two  of  kind- 
ling upon  the  flat  stone,  when  ne- 
cessary, a  fire  of  wood.  But  dark  as 
was  everything  else  surrounding  this 
primitive  kitchen-range,  the  copper 
saucepans  and  earthenware  pipkins 
which  jostled  each  other  over  those 
tiny  glowing  pits  of  charcoal,  were 
unapproachable  in  their  cleanliness ; 
and  the  great  vase  of  water  hard  by, 
fresh  drawn  from  the  fountain,  as 
spotless  and  clear  as  it  was  cool  and 
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refreshing.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  over  this  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil.  It  is  the  redeeming  pos- 
sibility of  the  humbler  Italian  domes- 
tic life. 

There  are  few  things  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  mishaps  of  a  party  of 
travellers  in  a  village  out  of  the  way 
of  such  invasions  ;  but  one  does  not 
laugh  with  good-will  while  one  is  un- 
dergoing these  hardships,  or  is  likely 
to  fall  into  the  same  unfortunate 
plight  speedily  again.  We  opened 
our  eyes  next  morning  in  our  igno- 
rance and  innocence,  believing  that 
we  had  come  to  enjoy  the  sea  and  its 
breezes,  and  perfectly  easy  in  our 
mind,  despite  last  night's  cookery, 
on  the  subject  of  dinner,  notwith- 
standing the  truth  was  that  we  had 
come  to  fight  for  our  living,  and  that 
the  purveyor  of  the  party  had  a  sore 
and  troublous  life  of  it,  and  little 
comfort  in  the  existence  which  was 
held  under  such  a  dismal  responsibil- 
ity. The  sea  lay  so  close  to  us  that 
we  could  have  dropped  pebbles  into 
its  ripply  edge  all  day  long  over  the 
low  wall  of  our  loggia,  consequently 
fish  was  all  but  impossible — as  im- 
possible as  though  a  railway  had 
reached  to  that  margin  of  salt  water 
to  carry  away  its  glittering  spoils  to 
the  bigger  markets  of  the  city.  Early 
sunshine  of  the  summer  morning  saw 
the  goat-herds  milking  their  bearded 
flocks  in  the  piazza,  in  preparation 
for  a  long  clay's  absence  on  the  pas- 
turage, and  groups  more  picturesque 
were  never  painted ;  but,  alas,  if 
memory  or  calculation  failed  at  that 
one  precious  moment  to  lay  in  store 
enough  for  the  necessities  of  the  day, 
with  a  liberal  margin  for  accidents, 
what  was  to  become  of  the  unhappy 
children  belonging  to  us  till  sunset 
brought  the  flock  home  again  with 
their  tinkling  bells,  and  made  the 
humble  luxury  of  a  cup  of  milk  a 
possible  indulgence  ?  Vegetables,  in 
the  shape  of  French  beans  and  vast 
onions,  were  usually  practicable,  and 
now  and  then  a  chance  windfall  of 
potatoes  made  our  hearts  rejoice ; 
but  the  butcher  remained  the  mys- 
tery and  misery  of  our  existence. 
We  rose  up  with  vain  hopes  of  im- 
possible lamb  and  beef,  but  sank  into 
despondency  before  we  had  swallowed 
our  spare  oreakfast,  and  with  eyes  of 
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terror  and  dismay  looked  forward  to 
the  dinner- table,  where  everything, 
save  the  bouillon,  was  a  lottery.  We 
at  Nettuno  and  the  good  people  yon- 
der on  the  horn  of  this  bay-crescent, 
at  Porto  d'Anzio,  killed  but  a  lamb 
between  us,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
slew  greater  animals  only  in  quar- 
ters, not  to  say  that  a  fatal  ogre  of  a 
Prince  Borghese,  lord  of  the  manor 
and  universal  owner  of  the  soil,  sat 
remorseless  in  his  villa,  midway  be- 
tween the  two  hapless  little  towns, 
with  a  watchful  cook,  who  pounced 
upon  all  the  best  pieces  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  opened  its  eyes. 
The  best  pieces  !  as  if  one  had  leisure 
to  dream  of  a  best,  when  any  piece 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  good 
fortune,  and  when,  morning  after 
morning,  early  or  late,  the  same  dis- 
consolate barred  shutters  and  vacant 
hooks  of  greasy  iron  dismayed  our 
souls  within  us  as  we  dived  under 
the  deep  shade  of  the  arch,  with  vain 
hopes  and  anxious  pulses.  Alas  !  as 
if  one's  struggle  through  existence 
was  not  hard  enough  without  a  per- 
ennial struggle  for  one's  dinner  ! — as 
if  it  were  not  sufficiently  troublesome 
to  collect  those  paltry  bits  of  gold 
and  silver  to  pay  for  the  same,  with- 
out the  bootless  agonies  afterwards 
of  hunting  up  an  impossible  some- 
thing where  there  was  nothing  to 
buy !  Perhaps  the  sympathetic 
reader  may  suggest  "poultry"  in 
this  melancholy  dilemma.  Did  not 
we  also  suggest  it  pathetically,  and 
with  many  an  iteration,  to  the  obdu- 
rate ear  of  Sora  Marianna  1  who,  at 
last,  after  much  entreaty,  with  shrill 
laughter  and  public  exhibition  of  the 
ugliest  living  birds  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, derisively  offered  to  our  choice! 
accorded  us  a  gallino,  which  turned 
out  to  be  no  gallino,  but  an  old,  old 
bird,  doubtless  as  well  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  after  his  fashion, 
as  those  ancient  cocks  of  greater  re- 
nown whom  Punch  and  the  world 
wot  of.  We  were  also  permitted  a 
certain  provisionary  and  problemati- 
cal claim  upon  a  couple  of  ducks,  the 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  who  wad- 
dled under  our  windows  all  day  long, 
perfectly  easy  in  their  venerable 
minds,  and  happily  unconscious  that 
Marianna,  with  shrill  eclats  of  laugh- 
ter, declared  over  their  heads  that, 
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though  uneatable  otherwise,  they 
might  still  make  very  good  soup.  We 
did  not,  however,  disturb  the  placid 
existence  of  these  patriarchs.  By  dint 
of  lying  in  wait  for  him,  and  finding 
out  his  haunts,  and  the  locality  of 
the  "grotto"  where  he  kept  his  per- 
ishable store,  when  he  had  any,  we 
at  last  made  a  conquest  of  the  coy 
merchant  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
by  degrees  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  our  hostess  and  her 
maids  that  the  British  temper  does 
not  always  yield  to  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  "  patienza ! "  and 
that  the  pleasing  uncertainty  in 
point  of  hours  and  provisions  which 
seems  to  answer  very  well  for  these 
localities,  does  not  suit  with  northern 
habits.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy 
to  impress  this  upon  the  recollection 
of  a  household  which  can  always 
make  its  vegetable  messes  sumptu- 
ous by  an  impromptu  introduction  of 
prosciutto,  salami  (to  wit,  ham  and 
Bologna  sausage,  cut  into  trans- 
parent slices),  or  anchovies,  which 
dainties  require  no  cooking,  nor  even 
(excepting  the  last)  preparation  _  of 
any  kind,  and  which  incite  the  Italian 
appetite  to  an  enormous  consump- 
tion of  bread  and  wine,  the  two 
staples  of  existence.  These  excellent 
people,  who  preach  to  our  own  poor 
women  at  home  over  the  disadvan- 
tages of  bad  cookery,  and  are  so  fond 
of  adducing  continental  example, 
might  learn  something,  perhaps,  if 
they  would,  by  a  little  real  study  of 
continental  cookery,  as  it  is  found 
among  the  class  whom  they  address. 
To  be  sure  nobody  gives  Italy  much 
credit  for  dainty  dishes,  though  we 
doubt  greatly  whether  the  French 
workman's  pot  atifeu,  his  bread  and 
apples,  or  bread  and  grapes,  would 
strike  the  English  workman  as  any 
improvement  upon  his  own  more  sub- 
stantial fare.  However,  the  principle 
of  cookery  among  the  Italian  lower 
classes  is  very  clear  and  apparent : 
that  is  best  which  gives  least  trouble  : 
the  vegetable  stew  which  cooks  it- 
self quietly  by  the  fire  till  it  is  little 
more  than  a  mash  of  discoloured  pulp ; 
the  soup  which  boils  after  the  same 
easy  fasliion — which  has  simply  to  be 
filled  up  with  water  as  the  quantity 
diminishes,  and  made  into  greasy 
porridge  when  everybody  is  ready  for 
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dinner,  by  the  sudden  plunge  into 
it  of  a  heap  of  maccaroni ;  and  for 
"kitchen"  or  relish,  when  such  is 
necessary,  a  reference  to  the  infallible 
bacon  -  shop,  where  the  officiating 
artist  gives  them  a  half-pound  of 
ham  or  sausage  in  a  score  of  half- 
visible  slices,  and  has  store  of  the 
pungent  ewe  -  milk  cheese,  which 
flavours  all  their  dishes.  Such  is 
the  domestic  science  of  the  humble 
kitchen  here.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  the  pure  natural 
flavour  of  fresh  food,  undisguised, 
and  retaining  its  natural  sub- 
stance and  appearance,  is  a  thing 
generally  unknown  upon  the  Con- 
tinent—  all  very  well  at  a  good 
Parisian  restaurant,  or  costly  family 
table  ;  but  no  amount  of  progress  is 
likely  to  make  a  poor  English  house- 
wife into  a  French  chef  de  cuisine, 
and  for  anything  less  it  seems  ex- 
tremely doubtful  how  far  a  morsel  of 
meat  or  a  mass  of  vegetables,  stewed 
totally  out  of  their  senses,  and  in  that 
state  of  inanition  disguised  with  some 
foreign  flavour  of  cheese  or  vinegar, 
is  better  than  the  rich  beefsteak,  a 
little  scorched  perhaps,  or  the  cot- 
tager's beans  and  bacon.  Pardon  the 
digression,  bountiful  reader !  and  re- 
member charitably  how  much  philan- 
thropical  nonsense  has  been  spoken 
on  this  subject  for  the  last  half-dozen 
years  ;  and  if  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  beefsteak  and  the 
bacon,  think  of  the  utter  absurdity  of 
discoursing  rubbish  about  continental 
cookery  to  the  honest  woman  who 
sets  before  her  husband  and  children 
that  monarch  of  soups,  the  broth  of 
Scotland  !  which,  by  the  way,  is  na- 
tive to  Leicestershire,  and  most  likely 
to  various  other  English  counties,  as 
well  as  beyond  the  Tweed. 

However,  it  is  so  generally  under- 
stood that  one  does  not  go  to  Italy  to 
be  comfortable,  that  the  matter  needs 
no  insisting  upon,  although  we  per- 
sist in  taking  our  invalids  there,  to 
make  an  end  of  what  morsels  of  ap- 
petite and  opportunities  of  comfort 
they  may  have.  In  this  rude  little 
town  on  the  Mediterranean's  edge, 
with  its  ancient  bastions  facing  sea- 
ward, and  its  steep  and  lofty  scarp 
surmounted  still  by  the  old  wall  and 
line  of  towers — a  wall  no  longer 
battlemented  or  defensive,  but  filled 
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up  with  poor  little  houses,  the  small 
windows  of  which  break  in  irregular 
lines  through  the  old  masonry,  and 
which  are  reached  by  picturesque 
dilapidated  staircases,  and  a  moss- 
grown  terrace, — there  is  abundant 
store  of  the  characteristic  attractions 
which  do  bring  strangers  to  this 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  up 
the  merest  little  alley,  or  enter  the 
narrowest  line  of  street,  without  fall- 
ing upon  some  corner  which  would 
make  a  picture.  Talk  of  Gothic 
architecture  being  inapplicable  to  the 
uses  of  modern  life,  as  if  narrow  win- 
dows and  heavy  mullions  were  a 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture,  in- 
stead of  the  merest  details  and  par- 
ticulars of  one  of  its  periods  !  Look 
at  the  ease  and  grace,  amid  all  its 
rudeness,  with  which  this  Gothic 
fortress  and  stronghold  of  the  middle 
ages  has  turned  itself  into  a  town, 
and  infused  its  own  leading  rule  of 
necessity  and  ready  adaptation  into 
the  humble  houses  which  have  clus- 
tered up  about  it,  that  leading  prin- 
ciple evidently  being  plain  use  and 
need,  and  nothing  less  or  more.  Down 
that  broad  flight  of  steps  you  come 
at  the  fountain,  with  a  lofty  noble 
vaulted  roof  sheltering  its  great 
basins  and  its  silvery  spring,  where 
the  women  wash  and  chatter  over 
their  work,  and  where  a  procession 
of  water-carriers,  with  great  vases  on 
their  heads,  are  always  coming  and 
going.  But  the  sweep  of  those  arches, 
so  cool  and  deep  in  shadow,  is  not 
more  characteristic  than  the  turns 
and  elbows  of  this  outside  stair, 
ascending  just  as  the  convenience  of 
its  old  inmates  had  suggested,  with 
arched  openings  in  the  wall  to  give  it 
light,  and  breaks  of  sudden  sunshine 
among  its  shadows.  There  the  people 
look  out  in  the  early  evening  dark- 
ness to  lend  their  chorus  to  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  there  they  cluster  when 
there  is  anything  to  be  looked  at — 
for  the  curiosity  of  Nettuno  is  easily 
awakened,  forming  in  their  own 
groups  and  positions  a  sight  much 
more  worthy  of  being  looked  at  than 
most  of  the  spectacles  which  interest 
them.  What  a  world  of  picturesque 
use  and  homely  gracefulness  lies  in 
that  outside  stair !  True,  they  inter- 
fere a  little  with  a  level  line  of  street, 
but  fortunately  there  is  here  no  line 
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of  street  to  be  interfered  with,  only  a 
recurrence  of  breaks  and  openings, 
and  graceful  corners,  at  every  possible 
kind  of  angle,  as  convenience  once 
dictated — convenience  to  which  time, 
and  that  bold  evident  grace  of  use 
and  necessity  plainly  visible  upon 
all  these  irregularities,  has  given  a 
wonderful  fascination.  Now  and 
then,  looking  in  through  an  open 
door,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  an 
apartment  on  which  two  or  three 
hundred  years  have  made  no  change 
— not  very  light,  certainly,  with  its 
window  high  in  the  wall,  and  rude  as 
its  inmates,  but  cool  and  spacious, 
and  perfectly  adaptable  to  all  domes- 
tic uses,  even  by  a  master  more  re- 
fined than  the  industrious  cobbler 
who  sits  outside  all  day  long  with  his 
little  stand  of  materials,  and  sings, 
and  gossips,  and  labours,  with  a 
merry  heart.  Standing  back  a  little, 
but  not  from  any  hauteur  or  dis- 
dain of  its  neighbours,  stands  an  old 
palace,  the  deserted  habitation  of  a 
noble  Roman  family.  If  you  are  wise, 
you  will  lodge  yourself  there  when 
you  go  to  Nettuno,  though  the  land- 
lord is  not  a  noble  Doria-Pamfili,  but 
only  a  jolly  baker.  Down  that  deep 
archway  at  the  side,  how  the  mules 
come  and  go  with  their  flour-sacks, 
one  swung  on  either  side  like  a  don- 
key's panniers ;  but  within,  through 
the  wide  vestibule  and  grand  stair- 
case, dirty,  and  dusty,  and  in  sad 
degradation,  but  noble  notwithstand- 
ing, you  come  into  a  lofty  hall  in 
perfect  preservation,  the  common 
dining-room  of  the  modern  baker's 
collection  of  sea-bathing  guests,  as  it 
was  the  common  room  doubtless  of 
the  princely  household  three  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  perfectly  suitable  to 
its  present  use,  with  a  certain  cheer- 
ful, noble,  human  simplicity  that 
adapts  it  to  the  shelter  and  comfort 
of  human  creatures  under  all  circum- 
stances— a  kind  of  place  in  which  one 
walks  loftier,  and  breathes  freer  by  a 
natural  instinct ; — and  yet  would  be 
as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  new 
turn  of  circumstances  were  nobility 
and  wealth  to  return  to  it  with  all 
the  arts  of  decoration  to-morrow.  A 
line  of  bright  apartments  opens  from 
this  hall  fronting  direct  upon  the  sea, 
with  nothing  intervening  to  break 
the  effect,  throwing  out  balconies 
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over  the  tideless  Mediterranean  surf, 
and  commanding  the  whole  blue 
sweep  of  that  wide  bay,  with  its  great 
headland  looming  out  to  sea ;  and, 
standing  upon  one  of  these  balconies, 
with  the  strong  old  walls  below  tak- 
ing hold  upon  the  rocks,  and  washed 
by  the  sea  spray,  seeing  nothing  of 
the  surrounding  population,  but  only 
how  the  line  of  building  rounds  at  its 
ends  into  those  great  towers,  and 
widens  downwards  to  its  invulner- 
able rocky  base,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  we  stand  on  some  pinnacle  of  a 
great  individual  fortress,  and  that 
it  is  no  little  municipality,  but  some 
single  factious  noble,  who  holds 
against  all  assailants  this  castle  by 
the  sea. 

Let  us  make  haste,  however,  out  of 
doors,  for  here  is  a  procession  about 
to  pass,  and  the  Piazza  Colonna  has 
decked  itself  for  the  occasion.  Some- 
thing ornamental  hangs  from  every 
window.  Look  !  so  long  as  there  is 
a  pretty  bit  of  colour  to  be  had,  we 
are  not  particular  in  Nettuno  as  to 
appropriateness  of  the  drapery.  One 
or  two  superior  and  highly  virtuous 
people  have,  it  is  true,  the  correct 
and  proper  article — a  crimson  cloth 
with  a  yellow  fringe  or  binding  ;  but 
the  majority  are  not  so  well  provided. 
The  good  women  accordingly  turn  to 
their  personal  wardrobes  ;  here  it  is 
a  red  shawl,  grand  and  fiery  ;  there, 
a  gauzy  pink  one,  spread  over  some- 
thing more  substantial,  and  fluttering 
lightly  in  the  breeze.  Next  window 
has  a  gorgeous  table-cover  of  red  and 
blue  cotton  hanging  forth,  decorous 
and  steady;  the  next,  some  nonde- 
script bit  of  coloured  stuff,  with  one 
of  the  pretty  embroidered  necker- 
chiefs, worn  in  the  local  costume, 
spread  over  it — a  graceful  contriv- 
ance. Then  we  fall  lower  to  coloured 
aprons,  and  furtive  skirts  of  dresses, 
and  even  cotton  handkerchiefs — ev- 
erything which  has  colour  enough  to 
make  a  little  show;  and  nondescript 
as  the  exhibition  is,  the  general  effect 
is  undeniably  pretty,  lively,  and  gay, 
with  a  touch  of  the  whimsical,  which 
does  no  harm  to  its  picturesque  qua- 
lities,—the  summer  air  playing  in  the 
odd  disguises,  the  sunshine  touching 
all  it  can  reach  into  bright  reflec- 
tion. The  women  clustering  at  doors 
and  windows;  the  route  of  the  ap- 
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preaching  procession  marked  along 
the  little  square  by  sprigs  of  box  and 
sweet- smelling  myrtle,  strewed  in  an 
impromptu  carpet,  and  a  pleasant  stir 
of  expectation  animating  the  whole. 
The  little  chapel  door  stands  open  ; 
its  interior,  dark  in  shadow,  contrast- 
ing with  all  this  out-of-doors  light 
and  sunshine,  and  the  faint  candles 
twinkling  on  the  altar.  Yonder 
comes  the  procession,  defiling  slowly 
through  the  deep  shadow  of  that  old 
arch ;  a  very  commonplace  proces- 
sion certainly,  with  the  usual  crosses, 
the  usual  lamps,  the  ordinary  chant, 
and  the  poor  little  yellow  candles 
melting  in  the  daylight,  or  puffed 
out  in  a  sweeter  mockery  by  the  May 
breeze.  However,  close  behind  the 
priestly  bearer  of  the  host,  to  hail 
whose  coming  the  crowd  subsides 
upon  its  knees,  is  by  much  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  train — a 
score  or  so  of  Nettuno  women  in  their 
beautiful  costume,  scarlet  or  crim- 
son dresses,  nobly  ignorant  of  crino- 
line, falling  in  long,  close,  graceful 
plaits  to  their  feet,  with  closely-fit- 
ting jackets  of  the  same  colour  and 
material,  gorgeously  trimmed  with 
gold  and  silver  lace  (as  it  appears), 
and  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  Great 
white  muslin  aprons,  beautifully  em- 
broidered; handkerchiefs  correspond- 
ing, which  are  worn  round  the  neck 
like  large  rich  collars,  and  the  pret- 
tiest indescribable  head-dress — a  kind 
of  short  cotton  scarf,  fringed  at  one 
end  with  stripes  of  colour,  and  glit- 
tering bars  of  gold  thread,  underneath 
which,  over  each  ear,  is  introduced  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  completes  the  dress, 
without  mentioning  the  long  pendant 
earrings,  the  necklaces  of  coral,  the 
big  gold  brooches,  and  pretty  fans, 
which  add  so  many  decorative  par- 
ticulars to  the  graceful  toilette,  which 
must  be  almost  as  costly  as  it  is  grace- 
ful. Some  of  thewomenin  this  cortege 
have  their  dresses  made  of  crimson 
satin,  the  rich  soft  clinging  folds  of 
Avhich  suit  its  fashion  admirably  ;  the 
majority  are  of  woollen  stuff;  but  the 
resplendent  trimming  of  the  jackets, 
and  the  beautiful  needlework  of  their 
kerchiefs  and  aprons,  would  make 
any  fashion  costly,  with,  of  course, 
the  reservation  that  these  articles  of 
local  costume,  seldom  worn,  and  in- 
variable in  form,  last  out  a  lifetime, 
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or  pass  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, and  form  an  important  part 
of  the  primitive  property  and  capital 
of  their  humble  owners.  As  they 
corne  trooping  down  from  under  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  arch,  the  pretty 
ones  gaining  a  certain  modest  dignity 
from  that  pretty  head-dress,  coming 
into  the  light  with  their  vivid  red 
robes,  and  glittering  ornaments,  and 
snowy  puffs  of  sunshine,  the  dress 
conferring  a  rustical  and  primitive 
refinement  upon  all,  and  their  daily 
habits  qualifying  them  famously  for 
taking  their  part  in  a  procession — a 
prettier  sight  could  not  be  imagined  ; 
the  men  with  their  pink  tippets  and 
staggering  crosses,  who  lead  the  way, 
or  even  the  careless  priests  who  form 
the  main  body,have  no  chance  against 
the  majestic  step  and  bearing  of  their 
female  followers,  trained  by  daily 
water-carrying,  though  their  atten- 
dance is  undoubtedly  ex  gratid,  and 
they  have  no  legitimate  business 
there. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  however, 
to  watch  them  as  the  procession  takes 
its  place  in  the  little  church.  Each 
individual,  as  she  sinks  upon  her 
knees,  calmly  unfurls  her  fan,  ar- 
ranges her  drapery,  and,  in  that 
attitude  of  devotion,  looks  on  with 
dignified  composure,  fanning  herself 
till  it  is  time  to  get  up  again  and  fol- 
low the  train  once  more.  The  process 
is  the  same  even  on  occasions  of  more 
individual  devotion.  The  good  wo- 
man who  comes  to  church  of  her  own 
inclinations  to  make  her  own  private 
prayers,  drops  first  upon  her  knees, 
then  sets  her  fan  in  motion ;  then 
draws  her  rosary  in  a  leisurely  com- 
fortable fashion  from  her  pocket,  and 
carries  on  the  spiritual  exercise  and 
the  physical  one  at  the  same  moment, 
with  a  steady  composure  and  gravity 
sufficiently  amazing ;  so  much  so, 
that  if  one  did  not  see  the  fan  gliding 
through  her  fingers  on  lighter  occa- 
sions, one  might  suppose  that  pretty 
piece  of  vanity  was  somehow  a  re- 
ligious implement,  and  gave  force  or 
sanctity  to  the  prayers. 

But  the  procession  passes,  the  can- 
dles glare  back  again  on  their  way  to 
make  another  call  upon  the  presid- 
ing saint  of  another  chapel,  and  the 
draperies  are  taken  down  from  the 
windows  in  the  Piazza.  Nothing  re- 
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mains  but  a  faint  aromatic  odour  of 
the  evergreen  sprigs,  bruised  on  the 
pavement,  and  a  whiff  of  incense ;  but 
everybody  hurries  to  the  next  point 
where  the  train  is  appointed  to  stop, 
as  if  a  religious  procession  did  not 
pass  that  same  way  some  hundred 
days  in  the  year.  They  march  slowly, 
that  venerable  cortege,  and  it  is  worth 
while  glancing  in  to  see  the  decora- 
tions of  the  other  little  church  to 
which  they  are  bound.  Here  there 
is  a  flowery  carpet  spread  for  them, 
elaborately  decorativeas  it  approaches 
the  altar,  and  stretching  along  almost 
the  whole  area  of  the  little  nave  ;  a 
carpet,  formed  of  the  shed  leaves  of 
wild-flowers — the  yellow  broom,  the 
purple  mallow,  the  scarlet  poppy, 
and  other  of  the  commonest  wayside 
blossoms — not  the  flowers  themselves, 
but  the  petals,  strewed  lightly  in  a 
tasteful  intermixture,  or  in  distinct 
lines  and  fringes  of  colour,  with  the 
prettiest  effect  in  the  world ;  the  upper 
portion  displaying  a  golden  chalice 
made  of  the  yellow  petals  of  the 
broom,  with  appropriate  borders  and 
accessories.  To  be  sure  the  feet  of 
the  approaching  procession  must 
efface  that  pretty  show  in  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  but  the  material  is  of  the 
cheapest,  and  the  light  petals  leave 
no  stain  behind  thetn  ;  and  it  is  edi- 
fying to  remark  how  carefully  the 
inferior  members  of  the  procession, 
entering  first,  avoid  disturbing  it ; 
how  they  push  back  the  little  choris- 
ters, and  take  their  own  place  at  the 
side,  and  leave  the  fresh  glory  of  the 
flower- carpet  for  the  priestly  feet 
which  follow.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
have  had  a  hand  in  its  construction  ; 
and  the  children  have  certainly  had 
more  than  one  holiday  gathering  the 
flowers. 

For  thereby  hangs  a  tale — worthy 
to  take  its  place  in  the  anecdotical 
annals  of  the  landscape  art.  An  art- 
ist of  our  party  had  chosen  with  care 
and  pains,  a  day  or  two  before,  his 
point  of  view  for  a  sketch.  A  very 
pretty  point  of  view  it  was,  showing, 
over  a  picturesque  foreground  of  cliff, 
covered  with  thickets  of  broom  and 
brushwood,  the  fortress  front  of  the 
little  town,  with  the  blue  Volscians 
behind  and  the  blue  sea  before.  The 
sketch  had  made  very  good  progress, 
and  had  reached  that  point  when  the 
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features  of  a  foreground  become  pre- 
cious, and  the  peculiar  poise  of  those 
golden  plumes  of  broom  grow  import- 
ant— when  lo !  a  rustle  among  the 
underwood,  a  tremulous  quiver  of  all 
the  bushes  !  What  is  it  ?  Crash  in- 
to the  little  thicket  come  schoolboy 
footsteps  and  voices,  intent  on  some- 
thing. Our  artist  makes  a  pause  of 
dismay.  Are  they  birds'-nesting  1  or 
chasing  some  tiny  snake  or  big  lizard  1 
Worse  than  that !  There  they  go, 
dragging  down  the  branches,  making 
wild  scrambly  leaps  at  our  precious 
pennons  of  broom  !  The  next  mo- 
ment, to  the  utter  amaze  of  the  spec- 
tator, who  is  not  sketching,  and 
whose  peculiar  property  is  not  men- 
aced, the  sketch-book  is  dashed 
upon  the  grass,  and  the  painter 
plunges  furious  into  the  brushwood, 
with  despairing  exclamations,  "  My 
foreground  ! "  Down  among  the 
unconscious  schoolboys  descend  the 
strokes  of  his  wrath,  and  the  invad- 
ers fly  before  the  vigorous  English 
threats,  of  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand a  word,  and  the  pantomime, 
which  is  perfectly  expressive  and 
intelligible,  and  not  to  be  mistaken. 
But  what  have  they  done  1  They  fly 
in  total  ignorance  of  their  crime,  and 
the  artist  returns  with  shouts  of 
laughter  at  the  dreadful  peril  which 
has  just  passed,  and  his  own  wrath 
and  triumph ;  but  has  scarcely  re- 
sumed his  tools  when  a  mild  Fran- 
ciscan appears,  doubtful  and  inquir- 
ing, to  know  what  the  boys  can  have 
done  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  Signer 
Forestieri  ?  How  the  explanation 
managed  to  be  made,  and  how  the 
English  painter,  with  his  dozen  words 
of  Italian,  and  the  astonished  priest, 
who  knew  not  a  word  of  any  other 
modern  language,  succeeded  in  un- 
derstanding each  other,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  ;  but  the  good 
Franciscan  withdrew  his  troop  to 
other  coverts, — where  nobody  as- 
serted the  rights  of  Art,  or  stood  up 
in  defence  of  a  foreground, — with 
smiling,  if  only  half-satisfied  polite- 
ness. Here  was  the  sacred  purpose 
for  which  these  unconscious  little 
invaders  exposed  themselves  to  Art 
indignant.  Fortunately,  miles  of 
broom  -  blossoms  lay  at  their  will; 
and  we  only  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  laughable  association  when 
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•we  saw  the  chalice  of  golden  petals 
on  the  Franciscan  chapel  floor. 

Let  us  take  our  way  now  along  the 
beach,  under  those  lofty  cliffs,  with 
their  waving  crest  of  broom — deep 
broad  sands,  which  would  be  exqui- 
site for  bathing  but  for  the  quiet 
level  at  which  they  stretch  under 
the  water,  so  that,  to  gain  a  toler- 
able depth,  you  would  need  to  pene- 
trate half  a  mile  out  to  sea — sands 
which  are  broken  here  and  there 
by  masses  of  indestructible  old  Ro- 
man brickwork,  shapeless  lintels  and 
archways,  and  forlorn  storehouses 
dug  into  the  crumbling  rock.  The 
rock  looks — (we  have  not  geology 
enough  to  say  what  it  is) — like  a  yel- 
low mass  of  concrete,  closely  sown 
with  shells  ;  and  has  no  such  appear- 
ance of  sturdy,  indestructible  lon- 
gevity as  those  remnants  of  human 
labour,  the  steadfast  mortar  and 
diamond-shaped  bricks  of  the  old 
dwellers  on  this  shore,  over  which 
ruins  Nature  waves  her  rank,  melan- 
choly triumph  of  vegetation,  drop- 
ping here  and  there  a  broad-leaved, 
unprofitable  wild  fig  into  the  hollow 
of  some  desecrated  human  house,  a 
thousand  years  deserted.  Along  this 
whole  line  the  cliffs  are  pierced  and 
penetrated  by  passages,  leading  no 
one  knows  where,  to  dwellings  of 
which  not  a  trace  remains,  and  hol- 
lowed out  into  mimic  caves  and 
grottoes,  where  once  the  fiery  Vol- 
scians  cooled  their  wine  and  laid  up 
their  domestic  stores,  but  which  no 
one  but  a  chance  bather  and  the  mel- 
ancholy winds  can  enter  now.  Pass- 
ing those  strange  desolate  traces  of 
the  race  which  is  gone— that  obsti- 
nate imperious  race,  of  which  neither 
time  nor  storm  can  obliterate  the 
footprints — there  lies  the  little  Porto 
d'Anzio,  gleaming  bright  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  its  sharp  little  promontory 
of  building,  its  little  quay  and  ship- 
ping, its  tiny  stir  of  industry,  half 
rustical  and  half  seafaring.  Porto 
d'Anzio,  at  this  present  speaking,  has 
brightened  itself  up  for  a  great  festa, 
and  is  in  a  universal  flutter  of  excite- 
ment. Let  us  pass  on  beyond  the 
village  seaport,  to  those  headlands 
opening  to  the  wider  sea  beyond, 
where  dark  rugged  piles,  which  look 
like  rocks,  but  are  the  handiwork  of 
man,  stand  out  far  into  the  shallow 
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water,  relics  of  the  imperial  mole 
which  once  made  a  great  seaport  of 
this  city  of  ruins.  This  very  bit  of 
beach  along  which  we  pass,  between 
those  vast  vacant  cellars  open  to  the 
sea,  and  the  shapeless  masses  of  the 
old  breakwater,  is  not  rock,  but  brick 
and  mortar,  an  everlasting  artificial 
mass  that  nothing  seems  capable  of 
wearing  out ;  and  under  those  cave- 
roofs,  vaulted  and  invulnerable,  with 
their  pathetic  blocked-up  passages 
which  lead  to  nothing, — there,  with 
the  very  bricks  picked  out  of  its 
steady  rectangular  lines, — the  hard, 
tenacious,  imperial  mortar  preserves 
its  obstinate  unbroken  form  as  sharp 
and  clear  as  any  honeycomb.  Look 
yonder  how  they  round  towards  the 
west,  point  after  point,  with  the  same 
gigantic  lining  of  deserted  human 
haunts  and  magnificent  necessities 
long  since  overpast !  —  the  very 
mounds  of  softer  sand  intervening 
between  them  scattered  with  rich 
fragments  of  broken  marble,  instead 
of  common  pebbles,  and  gleaming 
with  a  dust  of  alabaster,  and  serpen- 
tine, and  rosso  antico  over  all  its 
natural  crystals.  Christianity  had 
but  begun  to  breathe  its  influence 
over  the  world,  when  the  imperial 
savage,  born  in  the  old  Volscian  city, 
set  his  new  town  upon  this  rocky 
coast,  and  dazzled  the  empire  with  a 
restored  Antium  more  splendid  than 
the  first — and  the  chances  are  that 
the  world  itself  will  not  outlive  those 
relics  of  antique  skill  and  toil.  Upon 
the  height  of  the  low  cliffs  which  are 
thus  bound  and  excavated,  stretch 
broad  the  winding  slopes  of  a  long 
succession  of  downs,  covered  with 
coarse  grass  and  sharp  thistles,  a 
bitter,  biting  vegetation.  But  walk 
warily  !  A  step  too  close  upon  that 
sudden  hollow  may  land  you  in  the 
lost  palace  of  a  forgotten  Roman  : 
a  touch  too  near  those  wild  fig- 
branches,  and  you  may  excavate  and 
discover,  at  the  cost  of  your  life, 
Apollo's  buried  temple  ; — but  the 
hard  grass  pricks  at  your  uneasy 
feet,  and  the  deceitful  mounds  mantle, 
stern  and  uninviting,  over  those  hol- 
low secrets  they  carry  in  their  depth. 
Here  is  no  grandeur  but  the  sea,  and 
the  air,  and  the  sky,  which  has  seen 
all  and  made  its  record.  Nothing 
living  of  the  art,  the  splendour,  and 
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the  wealth  which  once  looked  glo- 
rious over  those  unwitnessing  waters 
— nothing  but  the  stern  foundations, 
outliving  use  and  beauty — the  hard, 
imperious  marks  of  human  authority, 
and  traces  of  human  toil. 

While  little  Porto  d'Anzio  yonder 
breaks  bright  and  smiling  into  the 
sea,  with  her  little  fortress  carrying 
one  gun— a  gun  of  renown,  which 
once  defied  an  English  squadron — 
and  her  little  fleet  of  lateen  sails,  her 
fishing-boats,  and-Neapolitan  traders, 
and  her  Pope's  villa,  yellow  and  im- 
portant, like  an  erection  of  paste- 
board, or  a  slice  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  done  into  stone,  presiding 
placidly  over  the  pleasures  of  the 
festa  which  agitates  the  little  sea- 
port. There  goes  the  procession  forth 
from  the  church  doors  already,  under 
salute  of  the  great  gun,  and  with 
din  of  bells  and  flourish  of  trumpets 
from  the  local  band.  Forth  along 
the  pavement  of  the  quay  with  the 
dead  sullen  remnants  of  Hercules' 
great  temple  on  one  side  of  them, 
and  Apollo's  buried  splendours  on 
the  other,  march  the  peaceable  fishers 
and  tradesmen  of  to-day — bearing 
aloft  in  unsteady  state  the  holy 
image  of  St  Antonio  of  Padua,  before 
whose  sickly  wooden  smile  and  bene- 
diction all  good  Christians  go  down 
upon  their  knees.  After  all,  great 
ghosts  and  phantoms  of  the  imperial 
times,  how  much  is  he  better,  this 
imbecile,  wooden  St  Antonio,  than 
your  Apollo  and  Hercules?  They 
can  only  choke  up  the  old  magnifi- 
cence of  your  harbours  with  foolish 
attempts  to  better  them — these  well- 
intentioned  processionists  and  the 
priests  that  ordain  their  doings — and 
will  never  leave  any  such  trace  be- 
hind of  their  lives  of  ignoble  leisure, 
as  those  stern  elbows  of  brick  and 
mortar,  bristling  from  your  ancient 
coasts.  However,  it  is  still  the  living 
dog  that  is  better  than  the  dead  lion 
— better  because  it  has  still  the  light 
and  the  air  about  it,  and  can  enjoy 
itself,  and  make  the  best  of  its  poor 
little  pleasures  in  this  perfectly  use- 
less and  commonplace  but  amusing 
and  sunshiny  to-day. 

"When  St  Antonio  has  done  his 
yearly  duty  as  patron  saint,  and  dis- 
pensed his  feeble  wooden  benedic- 
tion around  him  through  all  the 
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streets  of  Porto  d'Anzio,  like  a  fath- 
erly and  good-humoured  divinity — 
there  are  gayer  doings  to  follow. 
One  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
has  a  gay  little  flag  set  up  upon  the 
end  of  a  greased  pole,  which  projects 
over  the  water  from  its  bows  ;  and 
the  sea -games  are  about  to  com- 
mence. In  the  sloop,  which  is  the 
scene  of  action,  cluster  a  crowd  of 
supple,  muscular,  brown  figures, 
most  primitively  arrayed  with 
short  drawers,  and  no  other  garment. 
The  man  of  them  who  can  keep 
his  footing  on  the  greasy  pole  far 
enough  out  to  snatch  the  flag,  is  to 
have  a  purse  of  scudi  for  his  prize. 
The  competitors  are  mostly  youths, 
fishermen  or  sailors  belonging  to 
the  vessels  in  port,  with  a  swarm 
of  little  amphibious  wretches,  from 
ten  years  old  to  fifteen,  at  present 
amusing  themselves  by  diving  like 
so  many  fishes  head  foremost  into 
the  blue  water,  while  the  elder  and 
more  serious  band  complete  their  pre- 
parations. The  day  is  splendid,  the 
water  blue  as  sapphire,  the  sunshine 
dazzling.  Magnificent  visitors  from 
Ncttuno  in  their  uniform  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  Porto  d'Anzio  women 
with  gauzy  pink  shawls  over  their 
dark  hair,  sea-bathing  visitors  in  gay 
toilettes,  cover  the  line  of  the  quay 
and  every  available  point  of  view ; 
the  urchins  of  the  port  drop  head- 
long, like  a  shoal  of  silvery  herrings, 
into  the  blue  water;  the  sloops  in 
the  harbour  are  in  a  flutter  of  flags, 
and  the  spectators  in  a  thrill  with 
expectation  and  excitement.  Then 
the  competitors  begin  to  make  cau- 
tious approach  to  the  slippery  boom  ; 
and  for  something  more  than  an 
hour  a  succession  of  ludicrous  fail- 
ures and  plunges  into  the  deep  water 
beneath  kept  the  audience  amused. 
It  was  a  comical  scene  enough  cer- 
tainly— a  few  staggering  unsteady 
steps,  a  desperate  balance  of  arms 
in  the  air,  a  drop  or  a  plunge, — one 
figure  disappearing  so  close  to  the 
spot  where  another  figure  a  moment 
before  had  disappeared,  that  a  colli- 
sion and  crash  of  skulls  in  the  water 
seemed  no  unlikely  accident, — then  a 
gradual  reappearance  of  the  dripping 
head,  a  few  vigorous  strokes,  and  a 
universal  scramble  by  all  the  stray 
ropes  attainable,  to  regain  a  place 
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on  the  deck,  and  try  once  more.  Like 
amphibious  creatures  at  play  in  an 
element  quite  as  natural  and  familiar 
to  them  as  the  firmer  ground,  those 
supple, elastic  figures  plunged,  scram- 
bled, and  twisted  about  each  other, 
with  an  agility  and  daring  so  com- 
mon and  equal,  and  a  failure  so  in- 
evitable, that  the  contest  had  not 
sufficient  excitement  to  keep  up  its 
interest — till  at  last,  the  boom  of 
course  getting  gradually  cleared  of 
its  slippery  coating,  one  lucky  fellow 
achieved  a  step  farther  than  the  rest, 
and  managed  to  snatch  the  little 
pennon  along  with  him  on  his  hun- 
dredth plunge.  That  sport  being 
over,  the  water  became  in  a  few 
minutes  alive  with  boys,  amongst 
whom  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
plunged  a  flock  of  struggling,  fright- 
ened ducks.  To  swim  like  ducks 
is  very  inadequate  praise,  as  it  ap- 
peared, for  the  lads  of  Porto  d'Anzio. 
The  ducks  had  no  chance  against 
the  urchins  ;  the  flutter  of  wings — 
the  long  skim  across  the  water,  with 
a  dozen  wet  heads  and  gleaming 
arms  in  desperate  pursuit — the  cap- 
ture, with  its  gobble  of  terror  and 
shout  of  triumph,  excited  the  liveliest 
interest  among  the  spectators.  One 
little  fellow  made  his  appearance, 
scrambling  up  a  loose  rope  into  a 
boat,  with  three  victims  in  his  arms 
— himself  looking  scarcely  bigger 
than  the  shrieking  fowls  he  had  cap- 
tured, as  he  rose  dripping  and  joyous 
out  of  the  sea ;  and  the  swarm  of  lithe, 
little,  wet  half-naked  figures  swarm- 
ing up  everywhere,  by  the  most  pre- 
carious hold  to  which  schoolboy  fin- 
gers could  cling,  was  the  most  odd 
sight  imaginable.  As  this  ended, 
some  gay  boats  appeared  a  little  dis- 
tance out  upon  the  bay — a  boat  race 
— save  the  mark  ! — of  about  half  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  won  by  a  labo- 
rious crew,  which  could  not  have 
kept  up  for  two  strokes  with  any 
wherry  on  the  Thames ;  but  as  the 
ten  minutes'  performance  sufficed  to 
produce  a  new  variety  of  dress  and 
colours,  nobody  found  any  fault  with 
it.  With  this  the  Giuochi  di  Mare 
terminated  ;  and  the  bright-coloured 
crowd  poured  along  the  quay  to  the 
Piazza,  to  lose  its  wits  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  grand  Tombola,  with  a 
prize  of  some  hundreds  of  scudi; 
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passing  by  all  the  attractions  of  the 
cafes,  the  ices,  the  gingerbread  stalls, 
the  baskets  of  blushing  pink  cherries, 
and  round  Ciambilli  biscuits,  for  the 
greater  charm  of  that  desperate  but 
pleasant  piece  of  gambling,  where 
the  excitement  of  the  sport  must 
repay  the  five  hundred  subscribers, 
and  only  one  can  gain  the  prize.  A 
paper  ticket,  with  fifteen  numbers, 
flutters  in  everybody's  hand,  value 
twelve  baiocchi — a  day's  living ;  and 
there  wave  the  red  hangings  from  the 
important  balcony,  and  the  mystic 
numbers  come  out  of  the  bag,  and 
show  solemn  on  the  great  board  one 
by  one,  amid  the  buzz,  the  eager 
strain  of  observation,  the  desperate 
pricks  and  pencil-marks  of  a  thou- 
sand fingers  in  the  crowd.  When 
this  unfailing  game  and  excitement 
is  over,  then  is  the  time  for  the  cafes 
— for  there  are  still  fireworks  and 
illuminations,  as  the  evening  darkens, 
to  conclude  the  great  feast  of  St 
Antonio  di  Padova,  who  by  this  time 
has  retired  into  his  cupboard  bene- 
volent and  unselfish  ;  and  for  another 
year  will  be  heard  of  no  more  on  the 
streets  of  Anzio— loudly  as  they  hon- 
our their  venerated  patron  now. 

These  are  our  amusements  in  the 
Italian  villaggiatura — amusements 
never  failing  with  all  the  varieties 
of  locality  and  country  custom  ;  for 
that  would  be  a  strange  month  in  the 
southern  calendar  which  did  not  lend 
the  name  and  holy  memory  of  a  Saint 
Somebody  to  authorise  a  procession 
and  justify  a  tombola.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  something  of  the  kind  hap- 
pens somewhere  in  every  country-side 
about  once  in  the  fortnight;  and 
these  by  no  means  unorthodox  and 
blamable  festivities,  discountenanced 
by  the  authorities  and  frowned  on  by 
the  clergy,  like  our  rural  fairs  in  Eng- 
land, but  highly  laudable  and  praise- 
worthy enjoyments,  to  the  special 
glory  of  the  saints  and  honour  of  re- 
ligion ;  which  makes  a  vast  difference, 
as  everybody  must  perceive — a  differ- 
ence which,  perhaps,  has  something 
to  do  with  the  more  important  dif- 
ference which  exists  between  our 
national  character  and  that  of  our 
continental  neighbours  generally. 
Our  pleasures  have  rarely  any  sanc- 
tion of  authority,  or  encouragement 
of  principle ;  but  holidays  and  plea- 
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sure-making  are  always  legitimate, 
laudable,  and  to  be  encouraged  here  ; 
perhaps  safer  than  work,  certainly 
safer  than  thinking,  that  foolish  and 
troublesome  exercise  proper  only  to 
carbonari  and  revolutionaries,  which 
is  not  good  for  the  health  of  a  con- 
tented people.  So  all  the  world 
amusesitself  virtuously  for  the  honour 
of  St  Antonio  of  Padua,  and  religion 
is  honoured  in  the  village  tombola, 
and  everybody  is  at  ease. 

Alas  !  not  everybody.  The  "  strick- 
en deer"  must  go  weep  while  "  the 
harts  ungalled  play,"  even  in  the  indul- 
gent atmosphere  of  the  Papal  States. 
Though  it  is  rather  the  striking  than 
the  stricken  who  at  this  moment  call 
forour sympathies.  Lookat them,poor 
fellows,  clustering  dark  and  sullen 
like  a  cloud  round  their  square  prison 
window,  with  its  strong  iron  bars,  as 
we  return  in  the  twilight  through 
the  gate  into  the  solitude  of  Nettuno, 
deserted  by  every  living  creature  save 
a  few  grandmammas,  babies,  and  re- 
pining maids.  They  have  a  merry, 
idle  Jife  enough  on  ordinary  occasions, 
these  good  fellows  behind  the  grating, 
and  are  served  with  their  after-dinner 
coffee  by  the  caffeliere  opposite,  and 
smoke  their  cigars,  and  play  the  odd 
cards  of  the  country,  at  the  inner 
window-sill,  in  sight  of  the  admiring 
public,  which  makes  hourly  calls 
upon  them  with  perfect  apparent 
relish  of  their  existence.  There  is 
always  a  little  levee  at  that  prison 
window— friends  from  the  country, 
picturesque  brown  lads  with  bus- 
kiued  legs  and  sugar-loaf  hats,  who 
have  had,  or  will  have  their  own  turn 
in  that  leisurely  retirement  some 
time ;  honest  peasant  women,  no- 
ways ashamed  of  their  friends  in 
trouble ;  the  gossips  of  the  village, 
all  and  sundry,  not  excluding  now 
and  then  a  passing  friar.  Why  should 
not  they  be  countenanced  by  every- 
body ?  You  don't  suppose  they  are 
there  for  stealing,  or  any  such  mean 
and  petty  misdemeanour  1  No,  poor 
fellows !  They  have  each  of  them 
stabbed  his  man,  that  is  all ;  and  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  country 
naturally  goes  with  that  picturesque 
and  suggestive  species  of  misfortune. 
But  the  poor  lads  !  they  are  melan- 
choly to-day.  An  empty  coffee-cup 
stands  on  the  outer  sill  there,  pushed 
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through  the  bars  by  the  consumer 
inside ;  but  even  the  caffetiere  has 
gone  to  Porto  d'Anzio  to  enjoy  him- 
self, and  nobody  has  come  so  much 
as  to  take  the  cup  away.  Nobody 
has  been  there  to  talk  to  our  virtuous 
friends  in  prison  since  they  witnessed, 
with  doleful  eyes,  the  whole  popula- 
tion trooping  oif  in  holiday  garb  to  see 
the  Giuochi  di  Mare,  and  try  its  luck 
at  the  tombola,  a  possibility  from 
which  adverse  fate  has  debarred 
themselves.  Poor  fellows  !  is  it  pos- 
sible to  be  otherwise  than  sorry  for 
them  1  They  pick  up  courage  a  little 
at  sight  of  ourselves,  who  are  among 
the  earliest  of  the  home-returning 
crowd,  and  one  of  them  touches  his 
hat  mournfully  with  some  idea  of 
compensation,  and  a  delicate  re- 
minder to  the  Forestieri  that  here  is 
a  box  for  the  poor  prisoners  ;  but  let 
every  feeling  heart  think  what  must 
have  been  the  sufferings  of  their  soli- 
tude to-day  !  tantalised  by  thoughts 
of  all  the  fun  and  festivity  going  on 
so  near  them,  and  gazing  out  for  so 
many  hours  upon  the  deserted  bit  of 
street  sloping  under  that  dark  arch- 
way. Such  honourable  culprits,  too  ! 
respected  by  the  whole  community  ; 
but  justice  must  be  administered, 
alas  !  even  by  the  tender  hand  of  a 
paternal  government.  And  a  town 
which  has  a  Governatore  and  a 
Priore,  and  one  cannot  tell  how 
many  other  magistrates,  must  not  be 
over-indulgent ;  still  for  their  sad 
solitude  and  affliction,  when  all  the 
world  has  been  enjoying  itself,  poor 
virtuous  lads  of  spirit,  let  us  not  re- 
fuse a  sympathetic  tear ! 

However,  here  we  are  at  home, 
making  forcible  entrance,  Sora  Mari- 
anna  being  still  behind  us,  and  the 
house  deserted.  Guests,  too,  coming 
after  us ;  venerable  preti,  for  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  be  well  prepared. 
Apropos  of  our  prison  sympathies, 
and  of  the  respectable  Magistura  of 
this  municipality,  let  us  hear  our 
Franciscan,  who  is  fond  of  story- 
telling, delivering  himself  of  a  some- 
what tragical  little  tale,  belonging 
not  to  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  to  the  adjoining  country, 
not  very  far  away — which,  told  by 'a 

Seaceable    Italian  monk,  uncontra- 
icted  by  Italian  auditors,  gives  one 
rather  a  dismal  idea,  not  to  say  some- 
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thing  of  a  chill  and  shiver,  when  one 
thinks  of  justice  and  its  adminis- 
trators in  this  rural  country.  Sup- 
pose us  in  our  bare  little  eating- 
room,  not  an  article  of  furniture  or 
decoration  in  the  place  but  the  chairs 
we  occupy  and  the  table  spread  for 
our  early  evening  meal,  two  tall 
Roman  lamps,  some  flasks  of  wine, 
and  a  green  bowl  of  salad  standing 
for  ornament — but  the  door  open, 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  rising 
moon,  and  the  last  chorus  of  the  Ave 
Maria  ringing  out  of  our  little  piazza. 
Around  all  the  picturesque  gloom 
of  the  fortress- village — the  black 
darkness  of  that  gulf  of  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  fountain,  the  very  spot 
for  an  assassination  close  by — and 
the  surrounding  community  very  re- 
spectful and  sympathetic  with  those 
excellent  young  men  within  the  bars 
of  the  prison  window, — and  then 
imagine  the  good  monk  with  his 
bald  placid  forehead  and  black  skull- 
cap telling  his  agreeable  little  tale. 

"  It  happened  not  long  ago,"  said 
the  holy  father,  "  and  it  is  very  well 
known,  and  I  myself  have  heard  it 
in  several  different  versions — but  of 
course  I  have  many  means  of  know- 
ing the  truth,  and  I  can  answer  for 
my  own.  It  was  a  steward  of  Tor- 
Ionia,  or  some  other  of  the  great 
people  who  have  those  vast  farms  on 
the  Pontine  Marshes;  he  was  sent 
with  a  great  sum  in  scudi  to  pay  the 
labourers  and  herdsmen  on  the  farm 
— a  very  prudent  man — a  worthy 
man.  He  took  every  precaution, 
though  they  did  not  turn  to  account. 
He  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  town  of  Braccielo.  I  know  it 
very  well.  I  knew  the  good  padre, 
who  came  by  his  end.  Ah,  he  was 
a  good  man.  Torlonia's  steward  be- 
ing prudent,  as  I  say,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  Osteria,  and  taking  the 
usual  risk  of  travellers,  went  to  the 
Governatore,  as  seemed  wise,  and 
told  him  of  the  danari  he  carried, 
and  that  he  feared  to  be  plundered. 
The  Governatore,  after  commending 
his  prudence,  and  thinking  it  over, 
sent  him  to  the  house  of  the  Padre 
Roberto  —  a  man  much  beloved — 
where  the  father  received  him  will- 
ingly, and  gave  him  his  best  cham- 
ber. They  supped,  and  all  was  well ; 
and  the  stranger,  with  his  treasure 
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and  his  pistols,  went  to  rest.  About 
the  middle  of  the  night,  some  one 
came  knocking  violently  to  the 
Padre's  door ;  the  housekeeper  rose 
to  ask  who  it  was — for  the  house  of 
a  priest  must  be  ever  open  to  the 
demands  of  his  flock.  It  was  some 
one  in  the  town  who  would  see  the 
priest,  and  was  dying,  said  the  an- 
swer ;  upon  which,  as  necessary,  the 
woman  opened  the  door.  But  I 
must  tell  you  that,  before  now,  the 
steward,  sleeping  lightly,  as  men  do 
who  carry  treasure,  was  awake  and 
listening.  It  was  dark — he  had  no 
light — and  his  chamber  was  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  ;  but  he 
could  still  hear.  The  next  sound 
that  came  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
after  the  unbarring  of  the  door,  was 
the  sound  of  a  pistol-shot — a  sound 
one  does  not  mistake  when  one  hears 
it  in  the  depths  of  the  night.  This 
sound  roused  the  steward  to  draw 
forth  his  own  pistols,  and  barricade 
his  door  with  the  furniture.  Then 
he  heard  the  good  Padre  come  forth 
to  ask  why  he  was  wanted,  and 
what  the  commotion  was.  Then 
sounded  another  pistol-shot,  and  an- 
other groan,  and  the  steward  knew 
he  now  could  have  ho  hope  but  to 
defend  himself.  Shortly  he  heard 
the  steps  of  the  assassins.  They  knew 
where  he  was  lodged,  and  assailed 
his  door,  which  he  had  locked  and 
barricaded,  without  any  loss  of  time. 
At  a  venture  he  fired,  taking  all  the 
aim  he  could  from  the  sounds  he 
heard, — for  he  was  bold  and  in  de- 
spair. Twice  he  fired,  and  twice  a 
groan  and  a  fall  showed  him  that  it 
was  not  in  vain.  When  he  had 
waited  a  little,  and  heard  nothing, 
he  withdrew  his  barricade,  and 
rushed  out.  Two  men  lay  there 
before  his  door." 

"  And  these  men  1 "  cried  one  of 
the  listeners,  eager  to  forestall  the 
story. 

"Hush  ! "  said  the  friar,  waving  his 
hand,  "  do  you  think  he  paused  to 
look  at  that  moment?  He  rushed 
forth  out  of  the  house,  leaving,  alas ! 
the  good  Father  Roberto  dead  or 
dying  below,  with  the  poor  woman, 
besides  the  robbers,  above.  He 
rushed  to  the  house  of  the  Governa- 
tore to  claim  protection.  When  he 
had  roused  some  one  to  answer  him, 
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the  Governatore  was  not  to  be  found 
— he  was  absent ;  then  the  poor  man 
hastened  to  the  Secretario.  The 
Secretario  was  gone  also.  Great 
trouble  and  fear  came  upon  the 

Seople,  for  by  this  time  many  were 
isturbed,  what  with  the  sound  of 
knocking,  what  with  the  pistol- 
shots,  and  the  people  began  to  un- 
derstand that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  their  good  Padre  Roberto. 
The  steward  returned  to  the  house 
at  last  with  lights  and  a  body  of  the 
townsfolk.  There  lay  Padre  Roberto 
dead,  and  his  housekeeper ;  and 
above-stairs  were  the  two  men,  one 
of  them  still  living,  with  muffled 
faces.  When  they  had  uncovered  the 
robbers,  there  lay  the  Governatore 
and  Secretario  ;  that  was  the  explan- 
ation of  the  mystery.  The  living 
robber  went  to  the  galleys.  E"  vero, 
Signer  Antonio  1  You  have  heard 
the  tale  as  well  as  I." 

Nobody  contradicted  the  monk  : 
there  were  diverse  opinions  as  to 
some  of  the  details ;  the  second 
villain  being  reported  by  one  as  an 
inferior  priest,  instead  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Magistura.  But  the 
story  stood  untouched  in  all  its 
facts — a  tale  horrible  enough  to 
scare  a  stranger  —  and  of  a  kind 
which,  told  in  any  other  place,  by 
any  other  person,  would  most  likely 
have  provoked  more  incredulity,  if 
not  indignation.  But  the  ground 
was  fertile,  being  broken  ;  one  anec- 
dote followed  another,  if  not  of  the 
same  description,  yet  sad  enough 
and  unbelievable  enough,  consider- 
ing how  far  we  are  on  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  same  good 
friar,  who  told  in  all  simplicity  this 
lamentable  incident,  mourned  in  the 
same  breath  over  the  dreadful  inva- 
sion of  that  railway  to  Naples,  which 
should  shortly  pass  within  sight  and 
hearing  of ^this  very  coast,and  abridge 
the  Pontine  Marshes  with  its  iron 
highway.  Alas  for  those  religious 
villages,  with  their  evening  echoes  of 
the  Ave  Maria,  where  one  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  simple  folk  at  their 
prayers,  as  one  pondered  one's  pet 
theological  difficulty — those  delicate, 
safe  difficulties  which  the  church 
permits  to  her  faithful  children  !  The 
excellent  Padre  lifted  his  mild  eyes 
to  heaven  in  horror  as  he  prognosti- 
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cated  how  the  village  devoutness 
would  take  wings  to  itself— how  the 
prayers  would  cease,  and  the  con- 
fessionals fall  empty,  before  the 
dread  march  of  civilisation,  and  its 
terrible  line  of  rails.  He  forgot 
those  virtuous  municipal  authorities 
who  figured  in  his  own  gruesome 
tale,  as  he  unfolded  these  forebodings 
to  our  sceptical  British  ears ;  but 
the  good  country  priest,  with  his 
limited  local  horizon  and  small  ex- 
perience, was  not  alone  in  this  odd 
forgetfulness.  And  it  is  nothing 
unusual  to  hear  an  ecclesiastic  of 
more  cultivated  mind  and  expansive 
knowledge,  even  a  man  who  may 
happen  to  have  been  born  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  to  have  lived  in  another 
atmosphere  than  that  of  a  convent, 
altogether  unmindful  of  the  tales  he 
himself  has  just  been  telling  you — 
tales  of  family  intrigue,  or  social  de- 
pravity, or  mendicancy  incurable ; 
turn  from  that  theme  to  proclaim  his 
alarms  over  a  half-dozen  miles  of 
railway,  or  an  arrival  of  books  for- 
bidden by  the  Index  Expurgatorim; 
and  inform  you,  with  unbelievable 
simplicity  and  good  faith,  of  all  the 
papal  expedients  for  keeping  the 
devil  out  of  those  sacred  and  care- 
fully-guarded territories,  without,  so 
far  as  appears,  the  faintest  idea  that 
the  strongest  ecclesiastical  body  in 
the  world  might  do  something  in  the 
•way  of  fighting  and  ousting  the  same 
devil  when  he  was  in.  As  if  he 
could  only  travel  nowadays  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  that  wise  old  serpent ! 
as  if  he  could  not  put  up  with  an 
A  ve  Maria,  and  have  a  gentlemanly 
admiration  of  the  picturesque  in  re- 
ligion like  his  neighbours  ! — or  as  if 
he  had  not  been  a  very  old-estab- 
lished and  well-acquainted  resident 
in  the  Papal  States,  as  in  every  other 
quarter,  since  before  Rome  and  the 
Caesars,  before  the  earliest  history  or 
memory  of  man ! 

This  sort  of  life,  however,  let  us 
assure  all  sympathetic  readers,  ia 
infinitely  more  original  than  that 
of  Brighton  or  Scarborough.  It  is 
piquant  to  get  up  in  the  morning  in  a 
state  of  dramatic  and  interesting  un- 
certainty whether  yoii  will  be  able 
to  have  anything  for  dinner;  it  is 
delightful  to  make  your  toilette  un- 
der a  gigantic  white  umbrella,  in  a 
2l 
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crevice  of  the  rocks,  sublimely  inde- 
pendent of  the  mechanical  aid  of 
bathing-machine  ;  and,  to  leap  from 
physical  enjoyments  to  moral  ones,  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  wonder- 
ful shock  and  thrilling  revolutionary 
impulse  given  to  one's  preconceived 
ideas,  by  a  calm  and  unimpassioned 
narrative  of  a  murdering  Governa- 
tore,  supplemented  by  a  burst  of  pious 
horror  over  the  miserable  little  bit 
of  railway,  which  creeps  along  the. 
base  of  the  Alban  hills.  Such  en- 
chanting paradoxes  have  fallen  out 
of  our  way  in  England  ;  but  all 
England  could  not  produce  a  Net- 
tuno,  a  conglomerate  of  architecture 
so  original  and  picturesque,  a  local 
costume  so  splendid,  a  life  so  primi- 
tive. That  cage  of  high-spirited  young 
villains,  drinking  their  coffee  and 
making  their  conversation  through 
the  prison  window,  with  an  admir- 
ing audience  round  them,  filled  with 
due  respect  for  their  courage  and 
misfortunes,  is  a  novelty  refreshing 
and  original,  altogether  superior  to 
our  sentimental,  occasional  sympa- 


thy for  an  interesting  murderer  ;  and 
there  is  a  charm  in  this  whole  savage 
life,  when  one  has  but  strength  and 
spirit  to  enjoy  it.  But  savage  is  the 
charm.  Perhaps  you  can  identify  the 
Italy  of  the  poets  in  that  wonderful 
sea,  and  princely  headland— in  yon- 
der imperious  ruin  of  men  which 
will  not  die,  and  in  this  brilliant 
tender  May,  shining  and  smiling 
over  the  grey  convent  walls,  the  an- 
cient towers,  the  face  of  nature,  and 
the  records  of  the  past ;  but  all  the 
subtle  suggestions  of  refinement  and 
poetic  splendour  conveyed  in  the 
very  name  of  this  contradictory 
country,  die  and  perish  in  her  com- 
mon life  and  visible  present  exist- 
ence ;  where  there  is  not  even  ro- 
mantic poverty  and  want  to  touch 
a  natural  sentiment  of  tenderness, 
and  one's  pity  is  swallowed  up,  and 
one's  amour  propre  whimsically 
affronted,  to  see  all  vestiges  and 
possibilities  of  the  better  day  one 
hopes  for  lost  in  the  savage  satis- 
faction and  competency  of  a  rude 
content. 


BRETON  BALLADS. 
KING   LOUIS   THE   ELEVENTH'S  PAGE. 

Dialect  of  Comouialle. 

[THOSE  Bretons  whom  ambition  or  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  at- 
tracted (like  Du  Guesclin)  into  France,  bore  thither,  beneath  the  banners 
of  their  Suzerain,  their  national  enmity  to  the  French,  which  frequently  led 
to  sanguinary  encounters,  originating  chiefly  in  their  aversion  for  the  more 
polished  manners  of  the  latter;  who,  again,  reproached  the  Bretons  with 
coarseness  for  preferring  the  blunt  frankness  of  their  ancestors  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  Court.] 

Popular  tradition  has  preserved  the  following  spirited  version  of  an  occur- 
rence which  proves  that  the  despotic  monarchs  of  France,  in  altercations  on 
the  above  grounds  between  their  pages,  did  not  scruple  to  cast  into  the 
scale  against  the  victor's  sword  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

THE  King's  young  page  in  prison  pines,  for  a  page's  trick  at  best ; 

For  a  bold  stroke  struck,  this  fair  young  page  is  a  gloomy  dungeon's  guest ; 

There,  he  knows  no  change  of  day  or  night,  on  his  lonely  couch  of  straw, 

And  his  dry  black  loaf  to  moisten  the  dull  ditch-water  they  draw  ; 

Nor  comes  there  a  soul  to  visit  him,  or  a  kindly  message  sends, 

But  with  dark  rats  and  hungry  mice  he's  fain  to  make  him  friends. 

Till  it  chanced  one  day  to  the  key-hole  chink  a  faithful  one  draws  near, 
And  the  captive  whispers,  "  Jannik  !  go  fly  to  my  sister  dear ; 
Say  my  life  lies  in  deadly  peril,  at  the  cruel  King's  decree, 
And  my  heart  it  would  comfort  greatly  if  her  I  could  only  see  !" 
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The  faithful  one  he  listens,  there  needs  but  a  word  to  the  wise, 

So,  leaping  into  the  saddle,  to  Brittany  he  hies ; 

Leagues  an  hundred  and  thirty  stretch  them  'twixt  Paris  and  where  he  is 

bound, 
But  two  days  and  a  night  to  the  Breton  childe  suffice  to  cover  the  ground. 

'Neath  the  Dais,  at  the  board  presiding,  in  her  gaily-lighted  hall, 

Sat  the  fair  Dame  of  Bodiuio,  amid  the  nobles  all ; 

To  pour  the  wine  from  the  goblet  her  lily  hand  was  raised, 

As,  with  startled  mien,  as  he  entered  in,  she  on  the  rider  gazed. 

"  Oh,  gentle  page,  what  tidings,  that  your  cheek  is  ashen  grey, 

And  your  panting  breast  is  heaving  high,  just  like  a  stag's  at  bay  ?" 

"  My  tidings,  lady,  I  fear  me,  will  cost  thee  many  a  sigh, 

Bring  sorrow  to  thy  bosom,  and  tears  into  thine  eye  : 

Thy  brother's  life  is  forfeit,  at  the  cruel  King's  decree, 

And  his  sinking  heart  for  comfort  turns  only  now  to  thee  /" 

The  lady's  hand  it  trembled,  and  iii  blood-drops  like  the  rain 

Fell  the  red  wine,  sad  omen !  the  snowy  cloth  to  stain. 

"  Ho  there !  grooms,  quickly  saddle  twelve  horses  for  our  flight ; 

If  I  founder  one  at  every  stage,  I'll  be  in  Paris  ere  night ! " 

The  King's  young  page  in  the  mean  time  to  the  scaffold,  alas  !  is  bound, 

And  he  sighs  as  he  sets  his  lingering  foot  on  the  ladder's  lowest  round ! 

"  I  had  reck'd  but  little  of  death,  if  my  kindred  had  been  near — 

If  I  had  but  friends  around  me,  and  saw  but  my  sister  dear ! 

Every  day,  every  hour  she'll  miss  me,  and  call  on  her  brother  in  vain — 

Oh  !  for  sight  of  my  sweet  sister !  and  tidings  of  fair  Bretagne  !" 

Thus  murmurs  the  boy,  as,  step  by  step,  the  ladder  he  ascends— 

"  Would  I  had  heard,  before  I  died,  of  my  country  and  my  friends  ! " — 

But  "  Hark !"  he  exclaims,  as  he  stands'  at  length  on  the  fatal  platform 

high, 

I  hear  the  pavement  ringing,  'tis  my  sister  drawing  nigh  ! — 
'Tis  my  sister  come  to  see  me  ! — in  God's  name  grant  delay !" — 
"  Thy  head  must  fall  ere  she  nears  thee,"  did  the  cruel  Provost  say. 

"While  yet  he  spoke,  Bodinio's  dame  is  asking  all  she  meets, 

"  Ye  men  of  Paris !  why  these  crowds  that  block  up  all  the  streets  ? " 

"  'Tis  but  the  head  of  one  poor  page  the  traitor  Louis  takes." 

She  gazes  up,  her  brother  sees,  and  through  the  press  she  breaks, 

Comes  just  in  time  his  kneeling  form,  bent  o'er  the  block,  to  see ; 

Leaps,  at  full  gallop,  off  her  horse — cries,  "  Archers  !  let  him  be ! 

One  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  and  of  silver  too  I'll  give, 

If  ye  will  hold  your  cruel  hands,  and  let  my  brother  live  ! " 

Just  then,  her  brother's  severed  head  falls  down  the  block  beside, 

And,  spouting  o'er  her  dabbled  veil,  runs  down  the  crimson  tide. 

"  I  come  to  ask  ye,  King  and  Queen,  together  on  your  throne, 

What  made  ye  seek  my  brother's  blood  ?— what  evil  had  he  done  ?" 

"  In  broil,  without  his  monarch's  leave,  his  hasty  sword  he  drew, 

And  in  my  court,  before  my  face,  my  fav'rite  page  he  slew." 

;'  Not  without  cause,  full  well  I  know." — "  Cause  still  assassins  claim." 

"  No  gentleman  of  Brittany  e'er  bore  that  hateful  name  ; 

For  France  I  will  not  say  as  much — 'tis  known  your  wolfish  brood 

Like  better  far  to  spill  and  take,  than  risk  your  precious  blood !" 

"  Hold,  Dame  !  forbear  !  if  ye  would  live,  home  scathless  to  return  ! " 

"  I  reck  not  if  I  go  or  stay,  iny  brother  since  I  mourn  ; 

But  should  all  kings  on  earth  say  nay,  his  reasons  I  will  know." 

"  Well !  since  his  reasons  ye  will  have,  I'll  tell  them  ere  ye  go  : — 
He  sought  a  quarrel  with  my  page,  just  for  the  well-known  line, 
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That  Brittany,  instead  of  men,  rears  only  savage  swine  ! " 

"  If  that's  a  saying  fraught  with  truth,  another  hear  from  me — 

You're  but  a  sorry  jester,  King  Louis  though  you  be. 

But  for  that  jest,  'twill  soon  be  seen,  if  you  may  not  grow  pale, 

When  to  my  Breton  countrymen  I've  shown  my  blood-stain'd  veil. 

Then  will  ye  see  if  savage  boars  our  woods  indeed  contain, 

When  the  best  blood  of  France  your  deed  shall  cause  to  flow  amain !" 

Few  weeks  had  pass'd ;  into  the  court  came  letters  sealed  with  red — 
As  read  the  King,  his  deep  black  eyes  roll'd  fiercely  in  his  head ; 
Roll'd  like  the  wildcat's  in  a  trap,  as  by  his  saints  he  swore, 
That,  had  he  known,  that  haughty  dame  had  ne'er  seen  Bretagne  more. 
"  Ten  thousand  crowns  !  ten  thousand  lives  ! "  exclaimed  he  in  his  rage ; 
"  A  pretty  price  to  pay,  forsooth — for  the  life  of  one  poor  page  ! " 

NOTE. — The  family  of  Bodinio  was  ancient  and  distinguished,  as  was  that  of  the 
John  (or  Jannik)  of  the  ballad,  a  page  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  Be  the  cause  of 
it  accurately  handed  down  or  not,  the  vindictive  incursion  of  the  Bretons  into 
France,  which  took  place  under  Louis  the  Eleventh  in  1465,  is  matter  of  history. 


THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 

[On  the  subject  of  the  following  ballad  (a  somewhat  hackneyed  one,  and 
one  of  the  few  not  peculiar  to  Brittany)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  local 
colouring  has  been  shed ;  and  that  while  the  hero  and  heroine  are  strictly 
historical  personages,  the  substitution  of  dialogue  for  narrative,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Breton  national  poetry,  lends  spirit  to  the  naive  simplicity  of  the 
incidents.] 

"  WHO'LL  keep  for  me  my  ladye  dear  1 " 

The  bold  Crusader  cries ; 
"  Intrust  thy  ladye  dear  to  me," 

His  brother  false  replies. 

"  Trust  her  to  me ;  in  secret  bower 

She'll  with  my  damsels  stay, 
Or  sit  in  hall  with  lordly  dames, 
And  fare  as  well  as  they." 

Few  days  had  pass'd,  and  gay  to  view 

Was  Faouet's  courtyard  fair, 
All  fill'd  with  mounted  Red-Cross  Knights, 

Whose  banners  stream'd  in  air. 

Ere  far  had  rode  that  castle's  lord, 
His  spouse  had  learn'd  to  weep ! 
"  Doff  those  proud  robes  for  hodden  grey, 
Go  forth  !  and  tend  my  sheep ! " 

"  Oh  !  brother  dear,  the  sheep  to  tend, 

Alas  !  I  know  not  how." 
"  If  to  tend  sheep  thou'st  never  learn'd, 

My  lance  shall  teach  thee  now ! " 

Seven  live-long  years  beside  her  sheep, 

The  sad  one  wept  in  vain ; 
At  seven  years'  end,  forgot  to  weep, 

And  sweetly  sung  again. 
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As  with  her  songs  the  mountains  rung, 

A  knight  came  riding  near, 
And  to  his  page  the  reins  he  flung, 

Cries,  "  Whose  that  voice  I  hear  1 — 

"  That  silver  voice  !  seven  years  have  past, 

(Seven  weary  years,  I  trow), 
Since  in  mine  ears  it  sounded  last, 
Even  as  I  hear  it  now ! 

"  Good-morrow  to  thee,  mountain  maid  ! 

Thy  carol  sounds  so  gay, 
Methinks  thou  hast,  to  sing  so  clear, 
Breakfasted  well  to-day ! " 

"  Fared  well  I  have— to  God  be  thanks 

For  what  He  gave  and  took — 
Though  on  a  crust  I  broke  my  fast, 
And  dipped  it  in  the  brook." 

"  Tell  me,  fair  damsel !  can  I  lodge 

At  yonder  lordly  hall  ? " 
"  Oh,  yes  !  you'll  find  fair  lodging  there, 

Your  steed  a  knightly  stall ; 

"  A  couch  of  down  will  wait  your  rest, 

Such  as  I  once  could  share, 
Ere,  banish'd  with  the  flocks  to  dwell, 
I  shared  the  watch -dog's  lair !" 

"  And  where,  my  child,  then,  is  your  spouse  ? 

Your  wedding-ring  I  see." 
"  My  spouse,  my  lord,  is  at  the  wars, — 

He'd  fair  long  locks  like  thee  ! " 

"  If  long  and  fair  his  locks  like  mine, 

Might  we  not  be  the  same  1 " 
"  Oh,  yes !  you  are  my  love,  my  lord, 

And  I  Faouet's  dame  ! " 

"  Leave  thou  the  flocks  !  my  halls  to  reach 

With  fiery  haste,  I  burn  ! 

Brother !  all  hail !  my  ladye's  weal 
From  you  I  long  to  learn  1 " 

"  Still  fair  as  brave  ! — Rest,  brother,  rest ! 

Your  ladye  fair  has  gone 
To  Quimper,  to  a  wedding  feast, 
But  she'll  be  here  anon." 

"  Thou  liest,  wretch  !  thy  sheep  to  feed, 

On  mountains  lone  and  bare, 
Thou  sent'st  my  dame,  in  servile  weed ; 
Lo !  she  stands  sobbing  there ! 

"  Go  !  brother  cursed,  and  hide  thy  shame  ! 

Not  one  more  lying  word  ! 
Wer't  not  our  parents'  hallow'd  hearth, 
Thy  blood  had  stain'd  my  sword ! " 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  BARNEY  o'CARROLL. 

OUT  there  where  the  big  waves  is  breakin' 

An'  dancin'  an'  foamin'  like  mad, 
On  a  beautiful  warm  autumn  evenin' 

Was  strollin'  a  young  fisher-lad  ; 
For  the  place  where  the  say  is  now  foamin', 

Was  then  just  as  bare  as  your  hand  ; 
An'  where  that  blue  wather  is  curlin', 

Was  only  a  broad  yellow  strand. 

Well,  the  fisher-boy,  Barney  O'Carroll, 

Was  hot — he  Teem  down  for  a  dip  ; 
An'  as  he  was  peelin',  behould  you ! 

He  seen  a  most  eharmin'  young  slip 
In  a  state  that  was  mighty  provokin' — 

She'd  only  stepped  out  of  her  clothes ; 
An'  there  she  was  singin',  while  combin' 

Bright  hair  that  flowed  down  to  her  toes. 

"  Blur  an  agers"  ses  Barney,  "  what  is  she  ? 

Or  where  does  she  come  from  at  all  1 
Be  the  martial,  I'll  ax  iv  she's  marred — 

Ah  !  she  isn't — I'll  give  her  a  call." 
So  stalin'  up  close  to  the  colleen, 

He  bid  her  the  time  o'  the  day ; 
When  turnin',  she  glanced  at  bould  Barney, 

An'  pop !  she  was  undher  the  say. 

"  She's  only  a  mermaid,"  thought  Barney, 

An'  pondherin',  shoreward  he  goes, 
As  he  picked  up  a  green  cloak,  exclaimin', 

"  She'll  surely  come  back  for  her  clothes" 
"  Oh !  give  me  my  cloak,"  cried  a  sweet  voice, 

That  seemed  to  come  up  from  the  wave — 
But  Barney  ran  home  like  a  say-lark, 

The  cloak  an'  his  body  to  save. 

That  night  there  was  tempest,  an'  Barney 

Put  oft*  with  some  lads  to  a  wreck ; 
But  only  one  beautiful  maiden 

Remained  of  the  crew  on  the  deck. 
She  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  Barney ; 

An',  as  a  reward  for  her  life, 
Became,  ere  the  autumn  fruit  withered, 

His  fond  an'  endearin'  young  wife. 

Now  all  things  were  thrivin'  with  Barney, 

Not  forgettin'  "  herself"  an'  twin  boys, 
But  the  fool  couldn't  keep  his  tongue  quiet ; 

An'  by  way  ofexpandin'  his  joys, 
He  tould  her  about  the  fair  mermaid, 

An'  how  he  tuk  care  of  her  cloak ; 
"  The  story,"  ses  she,  "  you  bosthoon, 

Is  no  more  nor  a  bottle  o'  smoke." 

"  0  that  I  may  lose  you  this  minnit, 
But  it's  thruth  that  I'm  tellin'  to  you." 
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"  Why  then,  show  me  the  cloak,"  ses  the  darlin', 
"  F"or  I'm  sure  it's  a  thing  you  can't  do." 

"  Arrah,  can't  I  ?"  ses  he ;  "just  come  this  way. 
An'  say  did  you  e'er  see  the  match 

For  complateness,  an'  splendour,  an'  beauty, 
With  what  I've  above  in  the  thatch  1 " 

He  stepped  on  a  three-legged  creepeen, 

An'  just  where  the  thatch  met  the  wall, 
Tuk  down  what  appeared  a  ta?/-caddie, 

With  its  varnish,  an'  paintin',  an'  all : 
An'  he  opened  the  lid — when  hisfut  slipped, 

An'  sos,  he  came  down  on  the  flure— 
Then,  I'm  tould,  that  the  look  that  she  gev  him 

Was  what  you  might  call  kill  or  cure. 

"  0  be  all  the  salt  waves  in  the  ocean," 

Ses  Barney — "  Don't  curse,"  ses  the  wife  ; 
"  For  the  time  I've  to  stay  with  you,  Barney, 

Let  us  have  no  hot  wat/ier,  nor  strife : 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  darlin' — 

But  this  cloak  o'  mine  you  tuk  away." 
"  Oh  !  murdher  ! "  cried  Barney, "  'twas  you  then 

That  spoke  to  me  out  o'  the  say" 

"  Throth  it  was,"  ses  she  :  "  I  am  the  mermaid 

That  called  to  you  out  o'  the  wave — 
What's  more,  I'm  the  beautiful  creathur 

You  kem  thro'  the  tempest  to  save. 
An'  as  long  as  my  cloak  you  kep  from  me, 

A  mermaid  I  ne'er  more  could  be." 
"  Oh  !  iv  I  knew  that,  I'd  have  pledged  it" 

Ses  Barney — "  Acushla  machree  ! 

"  You're  no  mermaid  at  all— sure  no  mermaid 

Or  other  maid  ever  had  boys — 
Here  childher  " — he  turned  for  a  moment 

Consavirf  he  heerd  a  quare  noise — 
A  noise  like  the  boom  o  the  ocean 

When  gently  it  kisses  the  shore. 
Now  Barney  has  pressed  to  his  fond  heart 

The  sweet  wife  he  ne'er  shall  press  more. 

"  Farewell,  I  must  lave  you,  acushla  ; 

Don't  you  hear  how  they  call  me  away  ? " 
Ev'ry  thread  of  her  green  cloak  that  minnit 

Melted  into  a  wave  o'  the  say  ! 
An'  surgin',  an'  singin'  such  music — 

No  wild  harp  was  ever  so  sweet — 
Came  a  throop  of  young  mermen  an'  mermaids, 

An'  bore  her  clane  o/  ov  her  feet ! 

The  nate  little  cottage  had  vanished, 

An',  floatin'  away  in  a  shell, 
Went  herself  an'  the  childher— poor  Barney 

Could  hardly  spake  more  nor  "  Farewell — 
Won't  you  lave  me  one  boy  for  a  keepsake  ] " 

But  afore  he  had  said  one  more  word, 
Each  child  left  the  side  o'  the  mother, 

An'  changed  to  a  lovely  say-bird  ! 
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An'  foldin'  their  bright  wings,  an'  nestlin' 

On  Barney's  hand,  shoulder,  and  breast — 
Just  as  iv  they  tvor  still  his  dear  young  ones, 

He  kissed  them  ;  while  fondly  he  pressed 
The  sweet  gentle  things  to  his  sad  heart, 

An'  kissed  them  again  ;  then  away 
With  the  mother  an'  mermen  an'  mermaids 

The  little  birds  flew  o'er  the  say  1 

"  Why  thin,  Barney,  what  ails  you,  you  spalpeen  1 

An'  what's  this  you  have  in  your  fist — 
A  bottle  ! — ov  coorse  nothin'  in  it — 

No,  nor  in  this  dhudeen  that  you've  kissed. 
Or  what  (an'  the  tide  makin'  swiftly) 

Possessed  you  to  lie  on  the  strand  ? " 
"  I  was  lookiri  at  somebody  dhrinkirf, 

An'  so  I  like  watlier  at  hand  : 

"  But  ov  all  the  sthrange  sights  an'  adventures 

That  ever  you  heerd — an'  they're  thrue — 
I  seen" — and  he  ris  up  and  tould  me 

The  story  I've  just  tould  to  you. 
"  An',"  ses  he,  "  what  do  you  think  about  it  ? " 

"  An',"  ses  I,  "  dhrunk  or  not,  you're  the  same  ; 
An'  your  tale,  iv  not  thrue,  sure  it's  pleasant, 

An'  not  at  all  bad  for  a  dhrame" 

DUBLIN.  J.  D. 


SIR     WILLIAM     HAMILTON. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  remarked  frequently  true,  that  those  who  feel 

that  men  of  extensive  and  accurate  urged  to  an  independent  exercise  of 

erudition  rest  upon  knowledge  ac-  their  powers  of  reasoning,  are  im- 

quired  from  books,  and  rarely  ex-  patient  of  the  toil  of  acquiring  know- 

ercise  their  own  powers  in  an  original  ledge  from  many  books,  or  of  accu- 

search  after  truth.    Such  men  may  rately  determining  what  other  men 

have  a  remarkable  perspicacity,  and  before  them  have  thought  and  said, 

be  as  distinguished  for  their  quick  Books  are  chiefly  valued  by  them  as 

apprehension  as  for  their  retentive  they  give  hints  or  stimulant  to  their 

memory  •  they  understand  all  they  own  minds,  and  when  some  huge 

read  and  repeat,  and  are  armed  at  folio  is  closed,  they  can  tell  you  what 

all  points  for  every  species  of  con-  they,  by  its  assistance,  have  gained 

troversy  ;  but,  if  they  finally  embrace  for  themselves  ;  but  trust  them  not 

any  one  scheme  of   philosophy,  it  as  expositors  of  the  volume  itself. 

will  have  been  given  to  them  by  Such  division  of  labour  seems  gener- 

pthers  ;  they  will  not  have  elaborated  ally  to  obtain  amongst  the  studious 

it  for  themselves ;  its  unity  or  har-  portion  of  mankind.    If  we  are  of 

mony  will  not  be  due  to  any  archi-  the  erudite  species,  we  find,  or  we 

tectural  or  creative  skill  of  their  own  ;  imagine,  that  everything  that  can  be 

they  will  have  added  no  new  gen-  thought  has  been  thought  and  said 

eralisation  to  those  of  their  prede-  already  ;  if  we  do  not  swear  by  any 

cessors  ;  they  will  be  students  to  the  one  master,  we  pronounce  that  all 

last  of  the  works  of  others.    And  the  possible  opinions  have  been  long  ago 

counterpart  statement  is  also  very  exhausted,  and  shared  amongst  the 
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master  spirits  of  ancient  or  modern 
literature.  We  tell  the  young  aspir- 
ant for  the  honour,  or  the  noble  toil, 
of  original  thinking,  that  he  will  only 
reproduce  what  already  exists  in  form 
more  perfect  than  he  can  hope  to 
give  it ;  we  tell  him  that  Plato  has 
anticipated  his  finest  discoveries  cen- 
turies ago — that  Leibnitz  had  deter- 
mined this,  andDes  Cartes  had  settled 
that,— and  that  even  the  despised 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  had 
seen  very  clearly  the  distinction  he 
is  harping  on,  and  had  stamped  it 
on  their  philosophical  vocabulary. 
There  is  nothing  for  him  to  do.  Each 
fresh  inquirer  begins  by  acting  the 
mediator  between  disputants  whose 
controversy  he  comes  to  settle,  and 
ends  by  becoming  one  of  the  count- 
less disputants  himself,  and  helps 
still  further  to  "  embroil  the  fray  " 
— if  that  be  possible.  The  young 
aspirant,  being  of  modest  nature,  is 
probably  reduced  to  silence,  but  still 
he  answers  to  himself  : — "  It  matters 
not  what  others  have  done,  I  must 
think  it  all  over  again  for  myself.  I 
cannot  find  what  I  want  in  Plato,  or 
Leibnitz,  the  Schoolmen,  or  Des 
Cartes ;  it  may  be  there,  but  it  is 
hidden  away  in  corners,  or  in  com- 
mentaries. I  must  discover  it  in 
some  other  way  before  I  can  even 
discover  that  it  is  there  ;  and  I,  too, 
have  the  world  before  me,  and  my 
own  mind — I,  too,  will  philosophise. 
I  may  not  go  so  far  as  Plato  did  some 
centuries  ago,  but  whether  far  or 
not,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  pro- 
gression by  which  I  can  advance  at 
all :  I  must  feel  the  earth  beneath  my 
feet,  and  move  forward  by  such  in- 
ternal energies  as  Heaven  has  en- 
dowed me  with." 

Such  division  of  labour,  such  dif- 
ferences in  intellectual  character  or 
power,  may  be  generally  observed. 
Nevertheless,  amongst  the  highest 
order  of  minds  we  find  extraordin- 
ary erudition  sometimes  united  with 
powers  as  remarkable  of  original  re- 
search. One  of  these  pre-eminently 
gifted  men  has  lately  departed  from 
amongst  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
knew,  or,  to  our  sphere  of  vision, 
seemed  to  know,  whatever  mortal 
man  had  written,  in  any  age  or 
language,  on  the  subjects  of  philo- 
sophy. But  this  marvellous  know- 
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had  not  deterred  him  from  an 
independent  course  of  inquiry,  nor 
blunted  his  powers  of  research.  He 
combined  with  accurate  and  exten- 
sive erudition  an  unabated  energy 
of  thought ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
we  have,  in  his  speculative  writings, 
the  happy  union  of  strength  and 
boldness  with  a  singular  breadth  of 
view.  He  was  too  well  read  to  omit, 
or  pass  over,  any  region  of  inquiry, 
and  had  too  vigorous  an  intellect  to  be 
contented  with  recording  the  obser- 
vations of  others.  He  carried  the 
torch  with  his  own  hand,  and  ex- 
plored every  recess  himself.  With- 
out professing  to  do  so,  he  has  given 
us  the  most  thoroughly  eclectic  sys- 
tem of  any  man  in  Europe. 

For  that  which,  above  all,  dis- 
tinguishes the  series  of  lectures  be- 
fore us  is  the  wide  range  of  philo- 
sophic thought  they  embrace.  At 
one  extremity  the  materialist  will 
feel  the  ground  taken  from  under 
him,  because  the  truths  he  most 
insists  on  are  absorbed  into  the 
system  of  the  metaphysician ;  and 
here  the  physiologist  will  find  him- 
self at  home,  because  he  will  be  able 
to  rise  from  his  own  special  know- 
ledge of  the  organs  of  sense  to  a 
metaphysical  theory  of  cognition, 
which  he  has  often  pronounced  him- 
self unable  to  do  under  the  guidance 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  prede- 
cessors in  the  chair  of  Edinburgh. 
At  the  other  extremity  the  Kantian 
or  Coleridgian  will  find  that  his  own 
"  high  a  priori  road  "  has  also  been 
travelled,  and  that  his  own  peculiar 
modes  of  thought  have  not  been 
ignored.  Here  those  who  delight  in 
the  distinction  between  Understand- 
ing and  Reason — meaning  by  the  first 
a  faculty  judging  according  to 
sense,  and  by  the  s'econd  a  faculty 
which  is  the  source  of  truths  of  a 
higher  character  than  those  which 
are  inferences  from,  or  generalisations 
of,  experience — will  at  all  events 
discover  that  they  have  a  place 
allotted  to  them ;  whether  or  not 
they  may  be  satisfied  with  that  place 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  On 
both  sides  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
expanded  the  arena  of  what  is  known 
under  the  vague  name  of  Scotch 
philosophy.  Those  who,  without 
disputing  that  they  are  living  spir- 
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itual  souls,  very  obstinately  believe 
that  they  are  also  living  organised 
bodies,  moving  in  a  world  which  has 
marvellously  educated  them  through 
the  senses,  and  which  is  continually 
educating  them  (through  their  ob- 
serving and  recording  powers)  to 
further  and  wider  knowledge,  will 
find  in  these  Lectures  a  scheme  of 
metaphysics  which  admits  them  to 
hold  this  their  obstinate  faith  on 
an  intelligible  basis.  Scotch  philo- 
sophers, notwithstanding  their  clam- 
orous appeal  to  common  sense,  had 
set  this  plain  obstinate  faith  on  so 
strange  and  narrow  a  basis,  that,  to 
the  last,  it  seemed  rather  a  conces- 
sion to  the  weakness  of  man  than 
his  great  prerogative.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  delight  chiefly  to  dwell 
on  the  a  priori  truths,  or  modes  of 
thought  essential  to  experience  itself, 
or  who,  while  they  admit  that  the 
external  world  educates  us,  and  is 
still  from  age  to  age  more  highly 
educating  us,  by  its  perceived  order 
and  harmony,  still  assert  that  there  are 
truths  in  their  very  nature  above  those 
of  experience,  enunciated  by  some 
inner  faculty  within  us,  of  a  higher 
kind  than  that  which  judges  accord- 
ing to  sense— will  also  find  that  this, 
their  complementary  faith,  has  not 
been  forgotten.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  thinking  men  of  all 
schools  will  be  equally  satisfied — 
that  they  will  meet  here  and  frater- 
nise. It  is  not  given  to  any  human 
power  to  put  forth  a  scheme  of 
philosophy  which  will  content  all 
existing  parties.  It  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  notice  and  applaud  the  wide 
and  catholic  views,  and  the  great 
range  of  topics,  these  Lectures  un- 
fold. 

Speaking  critically,  we  value  more 
highly  the  earlier  portion  of  his  ex- 
position, in  which  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton treats  of  perception,  and  of  that 
trinity  of  sense,  memory,  and  judg- 
ment which  enters  into  every  cogni- 
tion, and  indeed  into  every  state  of 
consciousness  which  can  be  sum- 
moned up  for  reflection, — we  value, 
we  say,  this  portion  of  his  Lectures 
more  highly  than  the  later  parts, 
where,  under  the  title  of  the  Regula- 
tive Faculty,  he  treats  of  necessary 


truths  not  the  product  of  experience, 
and  fraternises  with  Leibnitz  and 
other  German  philosophers.  We  do 
not  find  his  statements  under  this 
head  of  Regulative  Faculty  either 
lucid  or  consistent  with  themselves. 
But  although  he  enters  here  into  the 
shadow  of  that  obscure  doctrine 
which  leads  to  the  attempted  dis- 
tinction between  Reason  and  Under- 
standing, we  are  happy  to  notice 
that  we  have  the  weight  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  authority  against 
those  who  not  only  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  faculties,  but 
who  set  them  at  variance ;  deducing 
truths  from  the  Reason  which  are 
contradicted  by  the  Understanding. 
The  very  end  of  all  philosophy,  as  of 
all  science,  is  to  .harmonise  our  con- 
victions into  one  consistent  whole  : 
he  who  therefore  sets  faculty  against 
faculty,  truth  against  truth,  virtually 
asserts  that  there  can  be  no  philo- 
sophy, and  no  truth.  Speaking  of 
those  who  enunciate  the  law  of  cau- 
sation in  one  breath,  and  the  next 
moment  free  the  will  from  this  law 
by  some  conflicting  intuition,  he 
writes  thus : — 

"  They  say  that  it  is  unconditionally 
given,  as  a  special  and  positive  law  of 
intelligence,  that  every  origination  is 
only  an  apparent,  not  a  real  commence- 
ment. Now,  to  exempt  some  pheno- 
mena from  this  law,  for  the  sake  of  our 
moral  consciousness,  cannot  validly  be 
done.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  would 
be  to  admit  that  the  mind  is  a  comple- 
ment of  contradictory  revelations.  If 
mendacity  be  admitted  of  some  of  our 
mental  dictates,  we  cannot  vindicate 
veracity  to  any :  '  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus 
in  omnibus.'  Absolute  scepticism  is 
hence  the  legitimate  conclusion.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  waiving  this  conclu- 
sion, what  right  have  we,  on  this  doc- 
trine, to  subordinate  the  positive  affir- 
mation of  causality  to  our  consciousness 
of  moral  liberty? — what  right  have  we, 
for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to  derogate 
from  the  universality  of  the  former  ? 
We  have  none.  If  both  are  equally 
positive,  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice 
to  the  other  the  alternative  which  our 
wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon."  * 

It  may  help  to  set  us  clear  with 
our  readers,  if  we  here  at  once  ob- 
serve that  there  is  a  class  of  neces- 
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sary  or  a  priori  or  innate  truths, 
against  which  we  have  no  contro- 
versy whatever.  They  are  such  as 
are  essential  to  experience,  not  con- 
tradictory, nor  contradictory  to  each 
other.  For  instance,  the  ideas  of 
Existence  and  of  Space,  as  we  now 
speak  of  them,  are  generalisations  of 
experience,  but  in  order  that  any 
perception  or  judgment  should  be 
possible,  the  mind  must  have  had  an 
innate  capacity  for  giving  forth  these 
ideas.  It  is  difficult  to  shape  lan- 
guage to  suit  the  emergency  in  which 
we  here  find  ourselves,  and  different 
terms  have  been  used  by  metaphysi- 
cians to  designate  this  original  capa- 
city. Sometimes  we  hear  of  "  modes 
of  thought,"  "  modes  of  sensibility," 
"  categories,"  "  laws,"  "  ideas ; ".  but 
by  whatever  name  we  distinguish  it, 
there  is  this  innate  or  original  capa- 
city to  give  forth  or  receive  such 
ideas  as  Existence,  Space,  Time,  and 
the  like ;  and  beyond  this  our  analy- 
sis cannot  be  carried.  We  mention 
this  at  the  outset,  that  there  may 
be  no  confusion  between  necessary 
truths  essential  to  and  one  with  ex- 
perience, and  necessary  truths  above 
and  contradictory  to  experience. 

These  Lectures  are  far  from  being, 
or  pretending  to  be,  a  complete  ex- 
position of  a  system  of  metaphysics. 
The  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  composed,  and  perhaps  an  im- 
patience of  the  author  in  dealing 
with  elementary  or  introductory 
statements,  prevented  them  from 
having  the  completeness  of  a  system 
in  which  all  parts  of  a  great  subject 
are  equally  developed.  The  editors 
give  us,  in  the  preface,  an  interesting 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
lectures  were  originally  written.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  called  to  the 
Chair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1836.  He  was 
at  this  time  in  the  maturity  of  intel- 
lectual power,  in  the  possession  of  vast 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  already  distin- 
guished for  his  philosophical  specu- 
lations. The  duties,  therefore,  of  his 
post  could  not  take  him  by  surprise  ; 
and  as  the  appointment  was  made 
in  July,  and  his  class  would  not  as- 
semble till  November,  he  had  some 
months  for  preparation.  But,  as  one 
might  foresee  would  inevitably  be 
the  case  with  a  metaphysician,  these 
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months  were  wasted  in  general  sur- 
veys of  the  great  topics  over  which 
he  might,  or  might  not,  extend  his 
lectures — in  revolving,  in  short,  what 
he  should  lecture  upon,  not  in  writ- 
ing any  of  the  lectures  themselves. 
When  his  class  met  in  November,  he 
had  not  put  pen  to  paper.  "  He  was 
in  the  habit,"  we  are  told,  "  of  deli- 
vering three  lectures  each  week,  and 
each  lecture  was  usually  written  on 
the  day,  or  more  properly  on  the 
night,  preceding  its  delivery.  The 
course  of  metaphysics,  as  it  is  now 
given  to  the  world,  is  the  result  of 
this  nightly  toil,  unremittingly  sus- 
tained for  a  period  of  five  months." 
Some  additions  or  interpolations 
were  occasionally  made  in  subse- 
quent years,  but  they  were  never  re- 
cast or  materially  altered. 

We  are  not  surprised,  after  receiv- 
ing this  account  of  their  composition, 
to  find  that  these  lectures  are  unequal 
in  excellence,  and  incomplete  as  a 
series.  Viewed  as  a  systematic  or 
elementary  course  for  the  tuition  of 
youth,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have 
some  defects.  Sometimes  the  author 
indulges  in  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
where  a  calm  exposition  of  his  own 
and  of  others'  opinions  would  have 
been  more  acceptable  and  appropri- 
ate ;  sometimes  he  disports  himself, 
as  learned  men  will  do,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  quotations  which  might  il- 
lustrate the  history  of  philosophy,  but 
which  advance  us  little  in  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Sometimes  the 
space  is  filled  up  by  translated  ex- 
tracts from  French  and  German 
writers.  These  are  never  wholly  un- 
welcome ;  they  are  often  curious  or 
novel ;  but  they  very  seldom  forward 
the  exposition,  or  render  it  more  lu- 
cid. Sir  William  Hamilton  appears  to 
have  lacked  the  patience,  and  per- 
haps the  tact  and  skill,  requisite  for 
an  elementary  or  systematic  exposi- 
tion—  such  an  exposition  as  leads 
from  the  simpler  to  the  more  abstruse, 
neither  sparing  the  student  the  most 
difficult  and  toilsome  heights,  nor 
failing  to  conduct  him  to  them  by 
the  most  facile  tracks  which  lead  up- 
ward from  the  plain. 

But  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs and  deficiencies,  we  do  not  he- 
sitate to  say  that  these  Lectures  are 
incomparably  the  best  manual  or 
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guide  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  metaphysical  student. 
He  should  not,  however,  require  a 
quite  elementary  work ;  he  should 
be  acquainted  at  least  with  the 
writings  of  Sir  William's  predeces- 
sors, Brown  and  Stewart :  thus  pre- 
pared, he  will  find  in  these  Lectures 
the  most  advanced  thinking  of 
the  soundest  and  safest  school  of 
philosophy.  So  far  as  the  mature 
reader  is  concerned,  we  suspect  that 
even  the  very  qualities  which  we 
have  noticed  as  rendering  these  Lec- 
tures somewhat  defective  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally designed,  will  only  render  them 
the  more  attractive  to  him.  The 
digressions  of  the  erudite  man,  or  of 
the  subtle  disputant,  are  precisely 
what  will  interest  him  most.  To  all 
readers  who  prize  sound  and  earnest 
thinking,  we  recommend  these  vol- 
umes. 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
author,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  Lectures  come  before  us  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  posthumous 
work,  not  prepared,  and  not  even  in- 
tended, for  publication.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  we  forget  to 
mention,  that  nothing  has  been 
omitted  which  careful  editorship 
could  effect  to  remedy  these  disad- 
vantages. The  learning  and  industry 
and  good  taste  of  the  editors  are  dis- 
played throughout.  Without  any  offi- 
ciousness  we  have  aid  given  us  where- 
ever  it  was  possible  to  procure  it.  The 
present  publication  extends  only  to 
the  course  on  Metaphysics :  two 
other  volumes  are  to  follow,  contain- 
ing the  course  on  Logic. 

The  term  Metaphysics  is  used  in 
the  title-page  in  its  general  and 
popular  sense,  as  including  whatever 
appertains  to  the  analysis  of  the 
human  mind,  or  whatever  is  gen- 
erally understood  by  mental  philo- 
sophy. More  technically  speaking, 
these  Lectures  chiefly  concern  the  de- 
partment of  Psychology  ;  but  we 
think  the  editors  perfectly  correct  in 
retaining  the  older  and  more  familiar 
name.  In  the  technical  language  of 
some  writers,  Psychology  is  said  to 
treat  of  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, of  the  laws  of  their  recurrence, 
and  the  process  of  their  develop- 
ment ;  while  the  term  Metaphysics 


is  restricted  to  certain  discussions  on 
the  nature  of  Being  in  itself,  of  Cause 
or  Power,  of  the  Absolute,  and  other 
the  like  profundities.  The  distinc- 
tion may  have  its  use  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  exposition  of 
ideas  :  it  is  not  one  of  a  fundamen- 
tal character.  Metaphysics,  in  this 
restricted  sense,  cannot  be  divorced 
from  psychology ;  nor  can  any  scheme 
of  psychology  be  given  which  shall 
not,  by  implication,  pass  judgment 
on  these  metaphysical  questions. 
One  writer  may  be  desirous  of  dis- 
missing from  his  mind,  or  sweeping 
from  his  path,  a  class  of  topics  which 
to  him  are  especially  obscure,  and, 
under  some  such  title  as  Metaphysics 
or  Ontology,  he  leaves  them  to  be 
discussed  by  others ;  whilst  those 
who  are  exclusively  devoted  to  these 
more  abstruse  discussions  are  willing, 
under  the  name  of  Psychology,  to  dis- 
miss from  their  care  what  seems  to 
them  a  more  familiar,  more  popular, 
and  less  important  class  of  topics. 
But,  in  reality,  no  one  can  address 
himself  to  either  class  of  topics  with- 
out having  virtually  passed  an  opin- 
ion on  the  other.  When  the  Psycholo- 
gist draws  his  distinction  between 
phenomena  and  being  in  itself,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  justify  this  dis- 
tinction,— he  must  deal  with  this  idea 
of  real  existence,  and  tell  us  what  it 
is,  and  how  it  contrasts  with  pheno- 
menal existence.  And  when  the 
Metaphysician  or  Ontologist  (if  such 
a  word  is  permissible),  puts  forth  his 
views  on  the  profound  questions  of 
Being  and  Power,  and  what  are 
thought  the  dictates  of  a  Reason  act- 
ing independently  of  the  senses,  and 
on  altogether  a  higher  level,  he  too 
must  be  prepared  with  some  scheme 
of  psychology  which  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views.  Every 
thinker  must  aim  at  unity  or  har- 
mony, that  is,  the  combination  of  all 
that  is  in  the  human  consciousness 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  We,  for 
our  own  part,  should  prefer  to  retain 
for  the  familiar  term  of  Metaphysics 
the  wide  signification  generally  given 
to  it,  and  leave  the  terms  Psychology 
and  Ontology  for  such  divisions  of 
his  subject  as  any  expositor  thinks 
fit  to  make. 

In  reviewing  two  volumes  such  as 
these,  of  solid  matter,  and  of  so  wide 
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a  range  of  thought,  we  should  be 
losing  ourselves  entirely  if  we  did 
not  set  some  distinct  limit  to  the 
topics  on  which  we  touched.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  after  a  general 
discussion  on  the  nature  of  human 
consciousness,  adopts  the  threefold 
and  familiar  division  of, — "  1.  The 
phenomena  of  Cognition ;  2.  The 
phenomena  of  Feeling ;  and,  3.  The 
phenomena  of  Conation,  or  the  Will." 
We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  first 
of  these  great  subjects — that  of  Cog- 
nition or  Human  Knowledge.  It  is 
a  subject  as  vast  as  it  is  important, 
and  we  do  not  promise,  or  rather  we 
do  not  threaten  our  readers  that  our 
remarks  will  extend  over  the  whole 
of  it.  But  we  will  attempt  to  follow 
Sir  William  Hamilton  through  the 
heads  of  his  analysis  or  exposition, 
so  as  to  give  an  outline  of  his  doc- 
trines. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  the  uniniti- 
ated or  unsophisticated  man  that  the 
battle  of  philosophy  should  rage,  and 
should  still  rage,  round,  what  seems 
to  him  so  simple  and  undeniable  a 
fact  as  the  perception,  by  his  hand 
or  by  his  eye,  of  an  external  object. 
But  the  unsophisticated  man  no 
sooner  enters  himself  into  the  task  of 
philosophy — the  task,  by  analysis  and 
synthesis,  to  construct,  of  his  know- 
ledge, one  harmonious  and  consistent 
whole,  in  which  all  the  parts  shall 
cohere — than  he  top  finds  there  was 
a  grave  difficulty  in  the  sophistry 
that  he  laughed  at.  If  he  begins  his 
account  of  human  knowledge  with 
the  objective,  as  he  has  learned  to  call 
it,  with  the  external  world,  viewed  as 
a  substantial  reality,  and  then  threads 
his  way  from  the  inorganic  to  the  or- 
ganic, he  feels  himself  in  danger  of 
being  landed  in  materialism.  If  he 
starts  from  the  subjective,  from  his 
mind  or  Ego,  viewed  as  source  of  his 
knowledge,  he  feels  himself  being 
enthralled  in  some  system  of  Ideal- 
ism. Sir  William  Hamilton  will 
point  out  to  him  the  best  and  safest 
method,  or  commencement, — though 
we  will  not  guarantee  him  from  all 
difficulties,  even  under  the  guidance 
of  Sir  William, — he  will  show  him 
that  he  must  begin  at  once  with  both, 
with  the  object  and  the  subject,  with 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego ;  for  both 
are  at  once  involved,  as  two  indis- 


pensable terms,  in  one  simple  act  of 
perception. 

This  is  what  Sir  William  has  called 
the  Presentatwe  theory,  in  opposition 
to  the  Representative;  which  last 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
mind  cannot  be  immediately  con- 
scious of  anything  but  its  own  states, 
its  own  feelings  or  thoughts,  and 
therefore  describes  the  mind  as  having, 
in  the  first  place,  some  image  or  idea 
of  its  own,  which  represents  the  world 
to  it.  Sir  William  combats  this  re- 
presentative theory,  and  describes  the 
sensations  themselves,  as  felt  by  the 
mind  in  its  union  with  the  body,  as 
the  direct  objects  in  our  perception. 

But  mere  sensations  by  themselves 
do  not  form  a  cognition,  or  a  percep- 
tion. With  the  sense-given  is  in- 
volved also  a  perception  of  relations, 
an  act  of  judgment,  ideas,  if  you 
chose  so  to  call  them,  of  Existence, 
Space,  Time.  These  together  form 
what  we  recognise  as  the  object  of 
perception. 

As  the  element  of  Time  enters 
into  every  cognition  we  can  call  up 
before  us,  and  as  even  the  calling  it 
up  for  reflection  implies  an  act  of 
memory,  Sir  William  Hamilton  is 
justified  in  saying  that  the  simplest 
cognition  involves  memory  also. 
Sense,  Memory,  and  Judgment,  or 
perception  of  relations,  are  elements 
of  the  simplest  cognition. 

We  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
under  each  of  these  heads,  Percep- 
tion, Memory,  and  Judgment;  but 
the  reader  will  always  bear  in  mind 
how  intricately  involved  the  three 
topics  are,  and  how  especially  the 
simplest  object  of  perception  involves 
relation  of  parts  ;  the  apprehension 
of  which  relationship  receives  here 
and  in  other  metaphysical  works  the 
name  of  Judgment. 

PERCEPTION.— Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton has  been  long  known,  by  his 
annotations  to  Reid,  as  an  inno- 
vator on  the  Scotch  philosophy,  in 
its  explanation  of  the  primary  fact 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world.  His  controversy  with  Brown 
on  the  subject  ia  familiar  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  these  dis- 
cussions. Brown  accused  Reid  of 
not  understanding  the  philosophers 
whom  he  criticised  :  Sir  William 
Hamilton  accuses  Brown  of  not 
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understanding  Reid.     We  need  not 
enter  into  the  controversy  whether 
Reid's     system     was    Presentative, 
or  virtually  Representative;  it  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  regard  the  sensation  plus 
the  act  of  judgment,  as  the  primary 
object  of  perception,  but  constantly 
regards  the  sensation    as    a    mere 
signal  to  the  mind  on  which  it  gives 
forth  its  perception,  or  receives  some 
instructive  knowledge  of  the  object. 
Brown  put  forward  a  refined  system 
of  Representation.  With  no  disposition 
to  overlook  the  claims  of  the  senses, 
he  held  himself  bound  to  the  axiom 
that  the  mind  could  apprehend  no- 
thing but  its  own  states.    Certain 
of  these  states  were  recognised   as 
representations  of  an  external  world. 
If  we  asked  how  we   were  to  be 
certified  that  they  were  such  repre- 
sentations— of  things  to  us  other- 
wise unknown, — we  were  referred  to 
the  irresistible  intuitive  belief  of  an 
external  world.    But,  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton    observes,    this   intuitive 
belief  says  nothing  of  a  Representa- 
tion ;  the  intuitive  belief  is  precisely 
this,  that  we  have  an   immediate 
knowledge  of  the  external    world. 
How  can  we  justify  our  reliance  on 
this  belief  at  one  moment,  and  our 
contradiction  of  it  at  another  ?  How 
justify  our  reference  to  this  belief  in 
.  support  of  a  theory  which  is  mani- 
festly discordant  with  it  ?    For  we 
only  believe  the  external  world  ex- 
ists, because  we  believe  we  imme- 
diately know  its  existence. 

This  readiness  to  call  in  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness  at  one  mo- 
ment, and  to  reject  it  at  another,  is 
powerfully  exposed  in  the  following 
passage.  And  as  it  is  a  fault  which 
metaphysicians  are  under  a  strong 
temptation  to  commit,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  quotation  in 
full  :— 

"  Dr  Brown  maintains  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  that  we 
have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  states  or  modifications 
of  our  own  minds, — that  we  are  only 
conscious  of  the  ego, —  the  non-ego,  as 
known,  being  only  a  modification  of 
self,  which  mankind  at  large  are  illu- 
sively determined  to  view  as  external 
and  different  from  self.  This  doctrine 
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is   contradictory  of  the   fact  to  which 
consciousness  testifies, — that  the  object 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception, 
is  the  external  reality  as  existing,  and 
not   merely   its    representation   in   the 
percipient  mind.     That  this  is  the  fact 
testified  to  by  consciousness,   and  be- 
lieved  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, is  admitted  even  by  those  philo- 
sophers whe   reject    the   truth   of  the 
testimony  and  the  belief.     It  is  of  no 
consequence  to  us  at  present  what  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  principle  is 
founded,  that  the   mind   can   have  no 
knowledge  of  aught  besides  itself;  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  this  principle 
being  contradictory  of  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  Dr  Brown,  by  adopting 
it,    virtually    accuses   consciousness    of 
falsehood.     But  if  consciousness  be  false 
in  its  testimony    to   one  fact,  we    can 
have  no  confidence  in  its  testimony  to 
any  other  ;  and  Brown,  having  himself 
belied   the   veracity   of    consciousness, 
cannot,  therefore,  again  appeal  to  this 
veracity  as  to  a  credible  authority.     But 
he  is  not  thus  consistent.     Although  he 
does  not  allow  that  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  an  outer  world, 
the  existence  of  that   world    he    still 
maintains.     And  on  what  grounds  ?    He 
admits  the    reasoning  of  the   idealist, 
that  is,  of  the  philosopher  who  denies 
the  reality  of  the  material  universe, — he 
admits    this   to    be    invincible.      How, 
then,  is  his  conclusion  avoided  ?  Simply 
by  appealing  to  the  universal  belief  of 
mankind  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
external  things, — that  is,  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  fact  of  consciousness.     But  to 
him  this  appeal  is  incompetent.     For,  in 
the  first  place,  having  already  virtually 
given  up,  or  rather  positively  rejected, 
the  testimony  of   consciousness,  when 
consciousness  deposed  to  our  immediate 
knowledge  of  external  things, — how  cau 
he  even  found  upon  the  veracity  of  that 
mendacious  principle,  when  bearing  evi- 
dence to  the  unknown  existence  of  ex- 
ternal things  ?    I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the   material   reality  exists  ;    therefore, 
it  does  exist,  for  consciousness  does  not 
deceive  us, — this  reasoning  Dr  Brown 
employs  when  defending   his  assertion 
of  an  outer  world.      I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  the  material   reality   is    the 
object  immediately  known  in  perception ; 
therefore,  it  is  immediately  known,  for 
consciousness  does  not  deceive  us, — this 
reasoning  Dr  Brown  rejects  when  estab- 
lishing the   foundation  of  his  system. 
In  the  one  case,  he  maintains, — this  be- 
lief, because  irresistible,  is  true  ;  in  the 
other  case,   he  maintains, — this   belief, 
though  irresistible,  is  false.     Conscious- 
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ness  is  veracious  in  the  former  belief,  men- 
dacious in  the  latter.  I  approbate  the 
one,  I  reprobate  the  other.  The  incon- 
sistency of  this  is  apparent.  It  becomes 
more  palpable  when  we  consider,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  belief  which  Dr 
Brown  assumes  as  true  rests  on, — is, 
in  fact,  only  the  reflex  of,— the  belief 
which  he  repudiates  as  false.  Why  do 
mankind  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
outer  world  1  They  do  not  believe  in  it 
as  in  something  unknown  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  believe  it  to  exist,  only 
because  they  believe  that  they  immediately 
know  it  to  exist.  The  former  belief  is 
only  as  it  is  founded  on  the  latter.  Of 
all  absurdities,  therefore,  the  greatest  is 
to  assert, — on  the  one  hand,  that  con- 
sciousness deceives  us  in  the  belief  that 
we  know  any  material  object  to  exist  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  the  material 
object  exists,  because,  though  on  false 
grounds,  we  believe  it  to  exist."  * 

The  mind,  says  Brown,  can  be 
conscious  only  of  its  own  states  ; 
but  the  mind,  replies  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  is  united  to  the  body, 
permeates  it,  and  in  this  its  union, 
feels  the  sensation  there  where  the 
nerve  is.  Our  sensations  are  thus 
immediately  felt  in  space,  the  rela- 
tion of  position  is  felt  with  them, 
and  we  thus  are  conscious  of  our 
extended  bodies — conscious  of  their 
movement,  and  of  the  extension  and 
resistance  of  other  bodies.  Meta- 
physicians have,  in  general,  held 
themselves  bound  not  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  their  own  bodies 
till  they  had  evolved  the  knowledge 
of  them  out  of  the  states  of  feeling 
of  an  incorporeal,  indivisible,  spirit- 
ual essence.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
trusting  to  that  conviction  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  which  must  be  ulti- 
mately relied  upon,  thinks  himself 
at  liberty  to  look  at  once  at  this 
human  body,  in  order  that,  by  the 
mind's  union  with  it,  he  may  be  able 
to  give  some  account  of  this  irresist- 
ible conviction.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject of  consciousness  he  finds  to  be 
the  sensations  in,  or  at,  the  extremity 
of  the  nerves,  felt  under  the  relations 
of  position  and  sequence — space  and 
time — -which  you  may  say  the  mind 
gives  forth  as  necessary  truths,  or 
may  describe  as  felt  relations  or  acts 
of  judgment. 
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There  is  not  the  least  approxima- 
tion to  materialism  in  the  doctrine 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  As  dis- 
tinctly as  he  avers  an  external  real- 
ity, so  distinctly  does  he  proclaim 
tlie  internal  reality,  or  the  spiritual 
Ego.  The  two  beliefs  are,  according 
to  his  exposition,  involved  directly 
in  the  one  act  of  perception.  Thus, 
the  fullest  justice  is  done,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  to  the  objec- 
tive and  the  subjective  reality.  We 
are  at  once  a  spiritual  Ego,  in  a 
material  world. 

This  is  a  great  advance  on  the 
previous  expositions  of  the  Scotch 
philosophers.  What  were  precisely 
the  opinions  of  Reid,  and  how  far 
Brown  was  really  in  error  in  ascrib- 
ing to  him  a  form  of  the  representa- 
tive theory,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
determine.  To  us  it  seems  that 
Reid,  driven  in  one  direction  by  a 
fear  of  materialism,  and  in  another 
by  his  desire  to  have  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  upon  his  side, 
never  had  obtained  for  himself  a 
clear  intelligible  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  Refusing  to  see  in  the  sensa- 
tion itself  one  of  the  two  great  ele- 
ments which  constituted  a  percep- 
tion— treating  the  sensation  as  a  sort 
of  signal  wherein  a  perception  enters 
the  mind — it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  not  to  fall  into  some  modi- 
fication of  the  representative  theory. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  congratu- 
late Scotland  on  having  at  length 
put  forth  a  system  of  Dualism,  in 
which  the  organs  of  sense  play  their 
legitimate  part — a  system  which  may 
be  a  common  ground  for  the  physio- 
logist and  the  metaphysician.  Every 
reader  must  have  felt,  both  in  the 
polished  pages  of  Stewart  and  the 
ingenious  discussions  of  Brown,  that 
there  was  no  harmony  between  their 
teaching  and  the  simplest  truths  of 
physiology.  The  laws  of  the  organic 
being  were  ignored  for  fear  due  hon- 
our should  not  be  given  to  the  laws 
of  the  inorganic  and  immaterial  es- 
sence which  we  presume  to  animate 
and  to  live  within  it.  Now  this  want 
of  harmony  ceases  to  be  felt  in  the 
expositions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Here  we  are  permitted,  though  spirits, 
to  walk  on  the  solid  earth,  with  solid 
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bodies.  What  is  given  us  by  the 
nerve  is  allowed  to  be  felt  there 
where  the  nerve  is.  It  follows  that 
the  relations  felt  between  the  several 
parts  of  an  object  of  perception,  or 
between  several  objects  of  percep- 
tion, are  themselves  objective  as  well 
as  subjective.  The  relation  of  posi- 
tion is  a  reality,  without,  as  well  as 
within,  our  mind.  We  are  spirits ; 
but  we  are  also  organised  creatures, 
living  in  an  organised  world.  We 
could  quote  many  passages  from  the 
predecessors  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(but  that  we  have  too  much  upon  our 
hands),  which  would  prove  that  while 
earnestly  insisting  on  the  reality  of 
the  external  world,  and  even  throw- 
ing a  patronising  glance  on  the  truths 
of  physiology,  they  were  in  fact  be- 
wildering themselves  and  us  with  a 
species  of  idealism.* 

It  will  illustrate  this  tendency  to 
disparage  the  senses,  and  reduce  to 
the  minimum  what  is  directly  ob- 
tained from  them  (a  tendency,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  Scotch  philosophers), 
if  we  take  notice  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  organ  of  sight  has 
been  treated.  That  an  extended  sur- 
face could  become  an  object  of  cogni- 
tion immediately  through  the  organ 
of  vision  was  resolutely  disputed.  A 
sensation  of  colour  was  imagined 
which  originally  had  nothing  to  do 
with  extension  ;  mere  habit,  mere 
association  of  ideas,  converted  the 
impression  originally  given  us  by  the 
eye  into  that  of  an  extended  and 
bounded  surface.  Both  Stewart  and 
Brown  are  very  distinct  in  their  an- 
nouncement of  this  theory.  Both 
admit  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  at 
present  to  separate,  by  the  utmost 
effort  of  thought,  colour  from  exten- 
sion, yet  both  assert  that  a  sensation 
which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  is 
the  only  endowment  of  the  sense  of 
vision.  That  we  derive  from  the 


sense  of  touch  our  knowledge  of  com- 
parative distances,  may  be  very  true, 
though  even  here  the  readiness  with 
which  the  young  of  most  animals 
discriminate  distances,  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  in  the  human  being  the 
organ  of  sight  is  not  quite  so  depen- 
dent as  is  generally  supposed  on  the 
sense  of  touch ;  but  that  extension, 
in  one  direction,  that  of  mere  surface, 
is  not  given  us  immediately  by  the 
eye,  or  that  there  ever  was  a  sensa- 
tion of  colour  separable  from  exten- 
sion, is  what  we  have  always  been 
utterly  unable  to  believe.  It  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  and  the  utter  in- 
conceivability of  a  sensation  of  colour 
separated  from  extension  is  sufficient 
with  us  to  condemn  it.  What  Sir 
William  Hamilton  urges  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  rather  illustrates 
this  inconceivability,  than  adds  any- 
thing more  to  the  argument.  He 
shows  that  the  comparison  between 
any  two  colours  could  take  place 
only  in  space.  Those  who  deal  with 
inconceivable  sensations,  would  pro- 
bably suggest  that  there  were  incon- 
ceivable modes  of  comparing  them. 
Sir  William  says  : — 

"  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  per- 
ception of  colour  involves  the  perception 
of  extension.  It  is  admitted  that  we 
have  by  sight  a  perception  of  colours, 
consequently  a  perception  of  the  dif- 
ference of  colours.  But  a  perception  of 
the  distinction  of  colours  necessarily  in- 
volves the  perception  of  a  discriminating 
line ;  for,  if  one  colour  be  laid  beside  or 
upon  another,  we  only  distinguish  them 
as  different  by  perceiving  that  they  limit 
each  other,  which  limitation  necessarily 
affords  a  breadthless  line, — a  line  of  de- 
marcation. One  colour  laid  upon  an- 
other, in  fact,  gives  a  line  returning  upon 
itself,  that  is,  a  figure.  But  a  line  and 
a  figure  are  modifications  of  extension. 
The  perception  of  extension,  therefore, 
is  necessarily  given  in  the  perception  of 
colours."f 

We  will  add,  too,  that  this  exten- 


*  Brown,  speculating  on  infinite  extension  and  infinite  divisibility,  says — "  What 
we  term  a  body,  however  minute,  is  a  multitude  of  bodies,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  an  infinite  number  of  bodies,  which  appear  limited  to  us,  indeed,  but  may 
perhaps  appear  in  their  true  character  of  infinity  to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  who 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  as  infinite  what  our  limited  senses  allow  us  to  perceive 
only  as  finite.  They  are  one,  not  in  nature,  but  in  our  thought."  The  unity  and 
harmony  of  all  these  finitcs  does  not  exist,  then,  in  the  world  itself,  only  in  our 
minds.  Beings  of  a  higher  order  would  have,  it  seems,  the  marvellous  privilege  of 
seeing  infinite  atoms  where  we  see  order,  form,  and  organisation. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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sion  cannot  be  originally  felt  (as  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  in  one  passage  implies) 
as  touching  the  organ  of  vision.  The 
wish  to  find  in  all  our  sensations 
a  modification  of  touch  leads  him 
to  this  supposition.  It  may  be  ori- 
ginally felt  near  the  eye,  but  surely 
outside  the  eye — not  on  the  retina, 
where  it  must  be  felt  to  render  the 
analogy  complete  between  the  sense 
of  vision  and  the  sense  of  touch — or 
rather  to  justify  the  reduction  of  all 
our  senses  to  modifications  of  touch. 
The  various  sensations  as  given  us 
by  the  nerves,  and  as  related  together, 
form  the  primary  objects  of  our  con- 
sciousness, as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  well  explained ;  but  these  sensa- 
tions must  be  accepted  in  the  most 
faithful  and  simple  form  in  which 
we  can  apprehend  them  :  nothing  is 
gained  by  falsifying  their  nature  in 
order  to  approximate  them  to  the 
sense  of  contact. 

A  question  may  be  asked,  whether, 
in  perception,  the  mind  proceeds  from 
minute  parts  to  build  up  a  whole, 
or  rather  descends  from  some  large 
and  vaguely  embraced  whole  to  an 
examination  of  the  minuter  parts. 
We  think  that  it  descends  to  the 
more  simple  and  minute  by  analysis ; 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  medium 
of  largeness  and  complexity  which 
may  be  described  as  first  in  order  of 
time.  Sir  William  gives  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  this  view.  He 
puts  the  question  thus  : — "  Whether, 
in  Perception,  do  we  first  obtain  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  complex 
wholes  presented  to  us  by  sense,  and 
then,  by  analysis  and  limited  atten- 
tion obtain  a  special  knowledge  of 
their  several  parts ;  or  do  we  not 
first  obtain  a  particular  knowledge  of 
the  smallest  parts  to  which  sense  is 
competent,  and  then,  by  synthesis, 
collect  them  into  greater  and  greater 
wholes  "? " 

The  second  alternative  is  that 
which  has  been  most  favoured  by 
analytic  writers.  Having  conducted 
their  analysis  to  the  minutest  dis- 
tinctions in  our  knowledge,  it  was 
natural  to  commence  their  synthesis 
from  these.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  nature  proceeds  in  this  manner  : 
the  most  minute  distinctions,  or  parts, 
of  our  knowledge  are  not  those  which 
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are  first  apprehended.  Slight  degrees 
of  difference  in  sensations,  small  dis- 
tances between  the  parts  affected, 
require,  we  find,  a  practised  atten- 
tion in  order  to  be  appreciated.  Be- 
sides which,  the  impressions  we  first 
receive  are  those  of  the  last  com- 
plexity ;  we  seize  upon  some  whole 
as  thus  presented,  and  know  it  first 
in  this  its  entirety  before  we  take 
cognisance  of  the  separate  parts.  To 
adopt  the  illustration  of  our  author, 
we  may  know  the  face  of  pur  friend 
as  a  whole — may  be  "  familiar  with 
its  expression,  with  the  general  re- 
sult of  its  parts  ; "  but  when  we 
would  analyse  this  object  that  lives 
so  vividly  in  our  memory,  when  we 
would  "  descend  from  a  conspectus 
of  the  whole  face  to  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  its  parts,"  we  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  what  is  the 
colour  of  the  eyes,  or  the  form  of  the 
lips. 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  it- 
self before  us  for  a  fuller  defence 
and  explanation  of  the  Presentative 
theory  of  Perception  as  distinguished 
from  the  Representative.  Of  course, 
no  foreign  body  can  be' known  to  us 
but  by  its  effects  on  us ;  but  what 
Sir  William  maintains  is,  that  it 
is  precisely  these  effects  whicli 
are  the  immediate  object  in  our 
cognitions :  the  soul  linked  to  its 
organism  feels  in  that  organism 
the  effects  produced  on  it  by  other 
bodies.  Meanwhile,  in  every  cog- 
nition, whether  of  our  own  or  of 
other  bodies,  there  is  the  invari- 
able term  of  the  Ego — the  /  of  all 
consciousness  —  without  which  no 
consciousness  is  conceivable.  "We 
may  therefore  lay  it  down,"  says  our 
author,  "  as  an  undisputed  truth,  that 
consciousness  gives  as  an  ultimate 
fact,  a  primitive  duality  ; — a  know- 
ledge of  the  Ego  in  relation  and  con- 
trast to  the  Non-ego ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Non-ego  in  relation  and 
contrast  to  the  Ego.  The  Ego  and 
Non-ego  are  thus  given  in  an  original 
synthesis,  as  conjoined  in  the  unity 
of  knowledge,  and,  in  an  original 
antithesis,  as  opposed  in  the  con- 
trariety of  existence.  In  other  words, 
we  are  conscious  of  them  in  an  in- 
divisible act  of  knowledge  together 
and  at  once, — but  we  are  conscious 
2  K 
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of  them  as,  in  themselves,  different 
and  exclusive  of  each  other."* 

We  accept  this  account  of  percep- 
tion as  the  clearest  which  metaphy- 
sics has  hitherto  given  us.  We  are 
certainly  incapable  of  summoning  up 
the  simplest  perception,  without  at 
the  same  time  being  conscious  of 
object  and  subject — the  non-ego  and 
the  ego.  But  we  must  remark  that 
in  the  mature  human  being  this  ego 
never  does  represent  simply  the  one 
term  in  a  solitary  perception.  Such 
solitary  perception  can  never  be  re- 
called. Memory,  or  the  sense  of  past 
and  continuous  existence,  is  insepar- 
ably combined  with  this  ego  or  per- 
sonality :  it  is  the  7  that  has  lived, 
that  is  now  living  thus  or  thus.  The 
personality,  as  we  are  conscious  of  it, 
is  only  fully  developed  by  memory. 

MEMORY. — If  a  philosophical  writer 
wished  to  choose  some  one  point,  or 
some  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  from 
which  to  survey  all  our  mental  opera- 
tions, he  could  not  do  better  than 
take  his  stand  on  the  memory.  Here 
our  perceptions  first  become  a  verita- 
ble knowledge  ;  here  those  compari- 
sons or  felt  relationships  which  are 
involved,  as  elementary  parts,  in  all 
our  perceptions,  can  be  repeated,  can 
be  named,  can  be  classified ;  from  the 
memory  we  can  look  backward  to 
the  simplest  sensations,  and  for- 
ward to  the  widest  generalisations 
of  science  or  philosophy.  A  full  dis- 
sertation upon  Memory  might  very 
legitimately  embrace  the  whole  do- 
main of  thought — that  is,  the  whole 
phenomena  of  the  mind  might  be 
advantageously  explained  by  their 
reference  to  this  great  faculty;  for 
all  that  we  popularly  call  thinking, 
is  either  memory  or  based  on  me- 
mory. 

There  still  exist  some  curious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  memory,  which 
our  psychologists  have  not  satisfac- 
torily answered.  Some  of  these  will 
be  found  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
present  Lectures  than  in  any  book  at 
least  in  English  literature.  Others 
are  rapidly  dismissed.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  should  have  to  repeat 
here  what  we  have  said  of  the  entire 
Lectures  -.—the  exposition  is  not  com- 
plete or  always  satisfactory,  but  it  is 
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nevertheless  the  most  comprehensive 
and  the  most  instructive  to  which 
we  could  direct  the  student  of  meta- 
physics. 

The  analysis  of  Memory  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  presents  us  with 
— into  the  subordinate  faculties  of 
Retention  or  Conservation,  Repro- 
duction, and  Representation — wears, 
to  our  apprehension,  a  somewhat 
clumsy  appearance.  It  encumbers 
the  ground  with  useless  or  merely 
verbal  distinctions.  The  one  fact  is, 
that  we  reproduce  or  represent  the 
perception  of  the  senses  :  what  is 
Retention  but  another  expression  for 
this  power  to  reproduce  ?  and  what 
can  Reproduction  mean  but  a  power 
to  represent  1  Memory  is  an  act  of 
the  mind,  or  of  the  mind  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  brain  :  this  act  is  re- 
peated according  to  certain  laws,  and 
its  repetition  no  doubt  depends  on 
certain  conditions  of  the  mind  and 
brain  ;  but  the  fact  of  repetition  ac- 
cording to  definite  laws  is  all  that 
psychology  has  to  recognise.  Re- 
tention is  merely  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression significative  of  a  continuous 
power,  on  all  fitting  times,  to  repeat 
the  same  act.  Knowledge  has  no 
existence  except  in  the  act  of  know- 
ing. But  we  must  quote  Sir  Wil- 
liam's statement. 

"  Through  the  powers  of  External  and 
Internal  Perception  we  are  enabled  to 
acquire  information  —  experience  ;  but 
this  acquisition  is  not  of  itself  independ- 
ent and  complete  ;  it  supposes  that  we 
are  also  able  to  retain  the  knowledge 
acquired,  for  we  cannot  be  said  to  get 
what  we  are  unable  to  keep.  The  faculty 
of  acquisition  is,  therefore,  only  realised 
through  another  faculty — the  faculty  of 
Retention  or  Conservation.  Here  we 
have  another  example  of  what  I  have 
already  frequently  had  occasion  to  sug- 
gest to  your  observation, — we  have  two 
faculties,  two  elementary  phenomena, 
evidently  distinct,  and  yet  each  depend- 
ing on  the  other  for  its  realisation.  With- 
out a  power  of  acquisition,  a  power  of 
conservation  could  not  be  exerted ;  and 
without  the  latter  the  former  would  be 
frustrated,  for  we  should  lose  as  fast  as 
we  acquired.  But  as  the  faculty  of  Ac- 
quisition would  be  useless  without  the 
faculty  of  Retention,  so  the  faculty  of 
Retention  would  be  useless  without  the 
faculties  of  Reproduction  and  Representa- 
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tion.  That  the  mind  retained,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  a  treasury 
of  knowledge,  would  be  of  no  avail,  did 
it  not  possess  the  power  of  bringing  out, 
and  of  displaying,  in  other  words,  of  re- 
producing and  representing,  this  know- 
ledge in  consciousness.  But  because  the 
faculty  of  Conservation  would  be  fruitless 
without  the  ulterior  faculties  of  Repro- 
duction and  Representation,  we  are  not 
to  confound  these  faculties,  or  to  view 
the  act  of  mind  which  is  their  joint  result, 
as  a  simple  and  elementary  phenomenon. 
Though  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other,  the  faculties  of  Conservation,  Re- 
production, and  Representation,  are  gov- 
erned by  different  laws ;  and  in  different 
individuals  are  found  greatly  varying  in 
their  comparative  vigour.  The  intimate 
connection  of  these  three  faculties,  or 
elementary  activities,  is  the  cause,  how- 
ever, why  they  have  not  been  distin- 
guished in  the  analysis  of  philosophers ; 
and  why  their  distinction  is  not  precisely 
marked  in  ordinary  language."  * 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  subdivisions  here  intro- 
duced. It  may  be  true  that  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  Reproduction  is  not  the 
only  one  we  have  to  take  notice  of 
in  a  full  explanation  of  the  memory. 
How,  for  instance,  the  reproduced 
image  becomes  associated  with  the 
past,  may  require  explanation.  But 
this  subdivision  refers  only  to  the 
one  general  fact,  that  we  have  this 
power  of  reproduction.  This  fact, 
or  power,  is  merely  expressed  under 
different  terms.  What  is  Representa- 
tion but  another  word  for  Reproduc- 
tion ? — not  perhaps  a  word  of  quite 
so  wide  application,  because  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  memory  a  verbal 
proposition,  reproduction  would  be 
felt  to  be  a  more  appropriate  term 
than  representation.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says  that  two  men  may 
remember  the  same  incident,  but  the 
one  represents  it  to  his  mind  more 
vividly  ;  but  both  men  do,  in  fact, 
represent  it  to  their  minds ;  this  is 
only  saying  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  vigour  with  which  it  is  repro- 
duced. And  what,  again,  is  Reten- 
tion or  Conservation,  but  this  very 
fact  of  Reproduction  viewed  as  a 
power,  or  habit,  a  quality  more  or 
less  permanent  1  We  speak  fami- 
liarly of  retaining  knowledge,  but 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  205. 


what  we  retain  is  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing it.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
would  be  the  first  to  tell  us  that  it  is 
merely  a  convenient  metaphor  when 
we  speak  of  memory  as  a  store-house 
or  treasury  of  ideas  :  no  one  supposes 
there  can  be  any  such  thing.  There 
may  be  permanent  conditions  of  the 
substance  mind,  or  of  the  cerebral 
organ  on  which  such  power  of  repro- 
duction depends — but  speaking  as 
psychologists,  we  can  only  take  notice 
that  such  a  power  or  habit  exists. 
It  is  open  to  the  physiologist  to  de- 
termine, if  he  is  able,  those  cerebral 
conditions  on  which  memory  depends. 
But  a  similar  inquiry  could  not  be 
prosecuted  with  regard  to  modifica- 
tions of  the  ens  or  substance  we  call 
mind.  In  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge there  is  but  the  one  fact  of 
reproduction,  and  when  we  say  that 
a  man  retains  his  ideas,  this  is  merely 
a  convenient  mode  of  asserting  that 
he  can  again  and  again  reproduce 
them.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says — 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  presume 
that  the  fact  of  retention  is  admitted. 
We  are  conscious  of  certain  cognitions  as 
acquired,  and  we  are  conscious  of  these 
cognitions  as  resuscitated.  That,  in  the 
interval,  when  out  of  consciousness,  these 
cognitions  do  continue  to  subsist  in  the 
mind,  is  certainly  an  hypothesis,  because 
whatever  is  out  of  consciousness  can  only 
be  assumed ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which 
we  are  not  only  warranted,  but  neces- 
sitated, by  the  phenomena,  to  establish. 
I  recollect  indeed  that  one  philosopher 
has  proposed  another  hypothesis.  Avi- 
cenna,  the  celebrated  Arabian  philoso- 
pher and  physician,  denies  to  the  human 
mind  the  conservation  of  its  acquired 
knowledge  ;  and  he  explains  the  process 
of  recollection  by  an  irradiation  of  divine 
light  through  which  the  recovered  cog- 
nition is  infused  into  the  intellect."  t 

Was  it  really  necessary  for  our 
erudite  philosopher  to  introduce  to 
us  here  the  Arabian  Avicenna  with 
his  "  irradiation  of  divine  light "  1  We 
do  not  find  that  the  alternative 
lies  between  Sir  William  Hamilton 
and  Avicenna,  The  fact  of  retention 
is  indisputable ;  but  can  we  mean 
anything  more  by  retention,  than 
the  repetition,  from  time  to  time,  of 
a  given  act  1  A  muscle  retains  the 

t  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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power  to  move  ;  we  do  not  say  that 
a  series  of  movements  are  retained 
in  the  muscle.  Sir  William  also  ob- 
serves, that  in  popular  language  we 
distinguish  between  a  retentive  and 
a  ready  memory,  or  one  that  repro- 
duces with  rapidity.  This  is  only 
saying  that  in  some  people  the  repro- 
ductive power  endures  longer  than  in 
others  :  in  some  it  is  rapid  and  evan- 
escent. In  general,  the  persistent 
memory  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  original  impression,  or  the  effect 
of  attention  originally  paid ;  whilst 
the  readiness  of  memory,  or  the  viva- 
city with  which  our  ideas  chase  each 
other,  is  but  one  phase  of  the  energy 
of  life.  We  see  in  old  men  how  slow 
the  movements  of  mind  and  body 
generally  become.  Some  people  are 
old  men  all  their  lives. 

We  have  said  that  it  lies  altogether 
out  of  the  limits  of  human  inquiry 
to  enter  into  the  conditions  of  the 
human  mind  viewed  as  an  objective 
entity.  We  have  no  other  concep- 
tion of  the  mind  than  as  that  which 
is  conscious,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  is  all 
that  can  pertain  to  the  psychologist. 
Take  away  extension  from  matter 
and  there  is  nothing ;  take  away  con- 
sciousness from  mind  and  there  is 
nothing.  The  physiologist  may  legi- 
timately speculate  on  those  condi- 
tions or  modifications  of  the  brain 
that  are  necessary  to  memory,  or  for 
peculiar  habits  of  memory,  but  no 
similar  discussion,  as  to  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  mind,  lies  open  to  the 
metaphysician.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, however,  does  not  acquiesce  in 
this,  which  has  been  the  ordinary 
conclusion  of  his  predecessors.  He 
thinks  that  in  order  to  explain  cer- 
tain phenomena  of  memory,  and  of 
association  of  ideas,  it  is  necessary, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  take  account 
of  the  unconscious  modifications  of 
the  mind.  It  is  a  curious  specula- 
tion, and  as  it  is  rather  novel  in  our 
country,  though,  we  are  assured, 
familiar  to  the  Germans,  we  shall 
take  a  glance  at  it. 

But  first  we  must  carefully  draw 
the  distinction  between  this  hypo- 
thesis of  unconscious  modifications, 
and  the  well-known  and  very  current 
hypothesis  that  many  states  of  con- 
sciousness pass  so  rapidly  and  slightly 
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that  they  are  never  recalled  or  repro- 
duced, and  therefore  the  next  instant 
are  to  us  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
We  cannot  speak  of  them,  for  we 
have  not  remembered  them  ;  we 
merely  conclude,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  they  took 
place.  When,  in  popular  language,  we 
speak  of  "  sensations  "  of  which  we 
were  not  "conscious;"  we  do  not,  and 
cannot  mean  that  the  sensations 
were  not  felt  (for  this  would  be  a 
manifest  contradiction) ;  we  mean 
that  we  are  not  conscious  now  of 
having  felt  them,  that  we  never  re- 
membered them,  and  that  they  were, 
the  instant  after,  as  if  they  never 
had  been.  We  know  that  the  clock 
struck,  and  we  know  that  we  did  not 
hear  it,  or  hear  it  for  the  purpose  of 
knowing  now  that  it  struck ;  and  we 
conclude  that,  in  these  cases,  there 
was  a  sensation  produced,  but  so 
slight  and  evanescent  as  to  make  no 
impression  on  the  memory.  Meta- 
physicians have  availed  themselves 
of  a  conjecture  of  this  description, 
applied  to  thoughts  as  well  as  sensa- 
tions, to  explain  certain  phenomena 
of  association  of  ideas  :  states  of  con- 
sciousness that  pass  so  rapidly  they 
cannot  be  recalled,  may  yet  introduce 
other  states  which  can  be  remem- 
bered and  reflected  on. 

This  very  generally  received  hypo- 
thesis Sir  William  Hamilton  rejects, 
and  prefers  to  introduce  us  to  modi- 
fications of  the  mind  altogether  un- 
accompanied by  consciousness,  but 
which  serve  as  links  in  the  chain 
with  those  which  are  so  accompanied. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  here  that  we 
are  attempting  to  walk  where  there 
is  absolutely  no  ground  to  tread  on. 
The  mind  is  united  with  the  body ; 
we  say  there  are  unconscious  condi- 
tions of  the  brain  necessary  to  the 
function  of  memory,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  mind  in  some  way 
participates  in  such  affections  of  the 
brain  even  when  not  conducting  im- 
mediately to  consciousness.  But 
still  we  must  rest,  after  all,  at  these 
modifications  of  the  brain,  for  they 
are  the  only  unconscious  phenomena 
in  the  operations  of  thought  we  can 
form  any  conception  of.  We  do  but 
materialise  the  mind  when  we  at- 
tempt to  regard  it  as  the  subject  of 
such  modifications. 
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Sir  William  Hamilton  was  amongst 
the  first  who  drew  attention  to  the 
significance  of  certain  curious  cases 
of  cerebral  disease  or  cerebral  excite- 
ment :  those  in  which  some  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  brain  is  followed 
by  an  abnormal  activity  and  power 
of  mind  or  memory.  The  rudest  ob- 
servation had  taught  us  that  old  age, 
and  many  forms  of  ill  health,  affected 
the  memory  prejudicially;  these  curi- 
ous cases  where  people  in  certain 
stages  of  fever  remember  what  in 
other  times  they  were  utterly  inca- 
pable of  recalling,  demonstrate  that 
an  abnormal  activity  of  the  brain 
may  be  accompanied  by  an  abnor- 
mal activity  of  the  memory.  Thus 
we  have  a  double  proof  given  us  that 
there  are  certain  physical  conditions 
or  functions  of  the  brain  indispens- 
able to  memory.  Can  we,  in  this 
direction,  seek  further  1  And  if  any 
hypothesis  is  requisite,  would  it  cot 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  functions 
of  the  brain  which  are  connected 
with  consciousness  are  not  always 
carried  on  with  an  energy  adequate 
to  produce  consciousness  in  the  mind 
—whose  sole  known  attribute  is  con- 
sciousness 1  Such  operations  of  the 
brain,  not  themselves  producing  con- 
sciousness, may  lead  to  others  that 
do. 

But  the  reader  will  wish  to  see  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  own  statement 
of  an  hypothesis  which  may  perhaps 
be  somewhat  novel  to  him.  It  is  in 
the  first  volume,  and  where  treating 
of  consciousness  in  general,  that  the 
subject  is  fully  discussed. 

"  I  pass  now  to  a  question  in  some 
respects  of  still  more  proximate  interest 
to  the  psychologist  than  that  discussed 
in  the  preceding  lecture ;  for  it  is  one 
which,  according  as  it  is  decided,  will 
determine  the  character  of  our  explana- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and, 
in  particular,  the  great  phenomena  of 
memory  and  association.  The  question 
I  refer  to  is,  whether  the  mind  exerts 
energies,  and  is  the  subject  of  modifica- 
tions, of  neither  of  which  it  is  conscious. 
This  is  the  most  general  expression  of  a 
problem  which  has  hardly  been  men- 
tioned, far  less  mooted,  in  this  country ; 
and  when  it  has  attracted  a  passing  no- 
tice, the  supposition  of  an  unconscious 


action  or  passion  of  the  mind,  has  been 
treated  as  something  either  unintelligible 
or  absurd.  In  Germany,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  not  only  been  canvassed,  but 
the  alternative  which  the  philosophers  of 
this  country  have  lightly  considered  as 
ridiculous,  has  been  gravely  established 
as  a  conclusion  which  the  phenomena 
not  only  warrant  but  enforce.  The 
French  philosophers,  for  a  long  time, 
viewed  the  question  in  the  same  light  as 
the  British.  Condillac,  indeed,  set'  the 
latter  the  example  ;  but  of  late  a  revo- 
lution is  apparent,  and  two  recent  French 
psychologists  have  marvellously  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine,  long  and  generally 
established  in  Germany,  as  something 
new  and  unheard  of  before  their  own 
assertion  of  the  paradox. 

"  This  question  is  one  not  only  of  im- 
portance, but  of  difficulty ;  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  make  you  understand  its  pur- 
port by  arguing  it  upon  broader  grounds 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  shall 
prepare  you,  by  some  preliminary  infor- 
mation, for  its  discussion.  I  shall  first 
of  all  adduce  some  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
the  mind  may,  and  does,  contain  far 
more  latent  furniture  than  consciousness 
informs  us  it  possesses.  To  simplify  the 
discussion,  I  shall  distinguish  three  de- 
grees of  this  mental  latency."* 

The  first  of  these  degrees  of  mental 
latency  is  that  ordinary  retention  of 
our  knowledge  which  we  have  alread3r 
canvassed.  We  know  a  science  or 
language  at  all  times,  and  not  only 
when  we  are  making  use  of  our 
knowledge.  In  our  author's  own 
words,  "  the  possessions  of  our  mind 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  its  present 
momentary  activities,  but  by  the 
amount  of  its  acquired  habits." 
These  acquired  habits,  then,  are  the 
first  degree  of  latency  :  that  is,  there 
is  some  latent  condition  of  mind  or 
brain  on  which  these  habits  depend. 

The  second  degree  of  latency  is 
where  the  mind  "  contains  certain 
systems  of  knowledge,  or  certain 
habits  of  action  which  it  is  wholly 
unconscious  of  possessing  in  its  ordi- 
nary state,  but  which  are  revealed  to 
consciousness  in  certain  extraordinary 
exaltations  of  its  powers."  For  evi- 
dence of  this,  we  are  referred  to  the 
class  of  cases  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  where  knowledge  is  revived  in 
fever,  or  delirium,  or  somnambulism, 
which  apparently  had  become  extinct. 
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Sir  William  uses  rather  large  words 
when  he  speaks  of  "  systems  of  know- 
ledge and  habits  of  action"  being  re- 
vived under  such  circumstances  ; 
nevertheless,  the  facts  are  curious 
enough  and  significant  enough  to  de- 
mand our  attention.  After  making 
due  abatement  for  that  exaggeration  of 
statement  which  invariably  attends 
upon  novel  and  marvellous  facts,  even 
where  scientific  men  are  our  witnesses 
(for  the  imagination  excited  by  the 
wonderful  sees  more  than  was  ever 
presented  to  the  senses),  this  class  of 
cases  demonstrates  that  a  startling 
exaltation  of  some  of  our  powers 
may  result  during  an  abnormal  state 
of  health.  We  apprehend  that  in  no 
such  cases  the  whole  intellectual  or 
mental  being  is  improved — there  is 
some  more  than  compensating  weak- 
ness. A  man  repeats  verses  in  his 
fever,  and  cannot  recognise  his  friends 
who  are  perhaps  standing  by  and 
wondering  at  this  unusual  display  of 
memory.  But,  however  remarkable 
such  cases,  we  cannot  need  two  ex- 
planations of  them.  Involuntary 
reminiscences,  involuntary  trains  of 
thought,  as  little  guided  by  will,  or 
purpose,  as  our  dreams,  may  well  be 
remitted  to  the  brain  as  their  im- 
mediate prompter.  Its  operations 
prompt  them  in  the  conscious  being, 
the  mind.  The  brain  acts  here  like 
an  internal  sense.  And  though  we 
have  in  these  cases  extraordinary 
examples  we  have  no  new  law  or 
operation,  cerebral  or  mental.  In 
ordinary  memory  a  slight  impression 
on  the  senses  may,  alter  a  long  in- 
terval, be  unexpectedly  revived.  It 
is  a  matter  of  degree.  So  also,  in 
what  we  call  a  state  of  health  there 
are  different  degrees  and  various 
causes  of  cerebral  excitement,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  may  do  for  us,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  what  a  fever  does  in  a 
far  higher  degree. 

The  interesting  case  which  Cole- 
ridge made  so  extensively  known  by 
recording  it  in  his  Bioyraphia  Litera- 
ria,  is  quoted  here.  A  young  girl  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  a  learned 
divine,  whose  habit  it  was  to  walk 
about  the  house  reading  aloud  his 
favourite  authors,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew,  fell  ill  of  a  fever.  It  was 
many  years  since  she  had  lived  with 
this  divine,  nor  had  she  been  known 


[Oct. 

in  her  health  to  repeat  any  of  the 
learned  words  she  had  heard ;  yet  in 
her  delirium  she  was  "incessantly 
talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  in 
very  pompous  tones,  and  with  most 
distinct  enunciation."  The  instance 
is  extraordinary ;  but  as  no  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
powers  of  memory— as  we  cannot 
say  how  slight  an  impression  may  be 
revived,  or  at  how  long  an  interval — 
we  have  no  new  law  presented  to  us, 
we  have  simply  an  act  accomplished 
under  the  excitement  of  fever,  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  that  excitement. 

The  third  degree  of  latency  is  that 
about  which  our  question  is  raised — 
modifications  or  operations  of  the 
mind  not  resulting  in  consciousness — 
of  which  consciousness  is  not  (as  is 
generally  understood  of  operations  of 
the  mind),  the  sole  exponent. 

"  The  problem,  then,  with  regard  to 
this  class  is,  are  there,  in  ordinary,  men- 
tal modifications — i.e.  mental  activities 
and  passivities — of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious, but  which  manifest  their  existence 
by  effects  of  which  we  are  conscious  \  " 

Of  course  we  cannot  directly  know 
that  of  which  we  are  unconscious, 
but  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  it : 
the  supposition  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  the  existence  of  what 
we  do  know.  But  here,  how  are  we 
to  conceive  modifications  in  an  im- 
material substance  1  It  may  be  said, 
that  if  we  refuse  to  accord  such  mo- 
difications, we  shall  be  compelled  to 
attribute  so  much  to  the  modifications 
and  operations  of  the  brain,  as  to 
drive  us  towards  materialism.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  introduce 
any  conceivable  modification  in  the 
mind,  we  must  assimilate  it  to  a  mate- 
rial substance.  Let  us  see  some  of 
the  grounds  from  which  our  ingeni- 
ous author  infers  the  existence  of 
these  unconscious  modifications. 

"  Let  us  take  our  first  example  from 
Perception — the  perception  of  external 
objects,  and  in  that  faculty  let  us  com- 
mence with  the  sense  of  sight.  Now, 
you  either  already  know,  or  can  be  at 
once  informed,  what  it  is  that  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  minimum  risibile. 
You  are,  of  course,  aware,  in  general, 
that  vision  is  the  result  of  the  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  ob- 
jects to  the  eye;  a  greater  number  of 
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rays  is  reflected  from  a  larger  surface  ; 
if  the  superficial  extent  of  an  object, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  the 
rays  which  it  reflects,  be  diminished  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  the  object  becomes 
invisible  ;  and  the  minimum  visibile  is 
the  smallest  expanse  which  can  be  seen, 
which  can  consciously  affect  us,  which 
we  can  be  conscious  of  seeing.  This 
being  understood,  it  is  plain  that  if  we 
divide  this  minimum  visibile  into  two 
parts,  neither  half  can,  by  itself,  be  an 
object  of  vision,  or  visual  consciousness. 
They  are  severally  and  apart  to  con- 
sciousness as  zero.  But  it  is  evident  that 
each  half  must,  by  itself,  have  produced 
in  us  a  certain  modification,  real  though 
unperceived ;  for  as  the  perceived  whole 
is  nothing  but  the  union  of  the  unper- 
ceived halves,  so  the  perception,  the  per- 
ceived affection  itself  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  is  only  the  sum  of  two  modi- 
fications, each  of  which  severally  eludes 
our  consciousness."* 

"  Each,  half  must  by  itself  have 
produced  in  us  a  certain  modifica- 
tion." But  each  half  of  a  minimum 
visibile  will  not  have  produced  a  sen- 
sation of  light.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
the  mere  division  of  matter  or  -mo- 
tion. A  special  sense  is  not  affected 
at  all,  as  such  sense,  but  by  a  certain 
impulse.  It  is  a  proceeding  worthy 
of  an  ancient  sophist,  to  continue  the 
division  of  this  impulse,  and  claim  for 
the  halves  any  effect  whatever  on  the 
nerve  of  sense.  A  certain  minimum 
of  heat  explodes  gunpowder ;  half 
that  heat  does  not  produce  half  an 
explosion ;  so  far  as  explosion  is  con- 
cerned it  effects  nothing,  though  it 
may  have  some  other  effect  on  the 
gunpowder. 

So  with  regard  to  the  next  instance 
that  is  mentioned,  the  minimum  au- 
dibile. 

"  There  is  a  sound  the  least  that  can 
come  into  perception  and  conscious- 
ness. But  this  minimum  audibile  is  made 
up  of  parts  which  severally  affect  the 
sense,  but  of  which  affections  separately 
we  are  not  conscious,  though  of  their 
joint  result  we  are.  We  must,  therefore, 
here  likewise  admit  the  reality  of  modi- 
fications beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness." t 

Here  a  specific  effect  produced  by 
many  vibrations  following  with  a  cer- 
tain rapidity  is  distributed  or  parted 


amongst  the  individual  vibrations. 
Having  determined  the  fewest,  faint- 
est, slowest  vibration  that  will  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  sound,  it  fol- 
lows that  vibrations  fewer  or  fainter, 
though  they  may  affect  the  ear  me- 
chanically, will  not  affect  it  at  all  as 
organ  of  sense,  and  of  course  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  the  mind  through 
that  organ. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  find 
one  thought  rising  immediately  after  an- 
other in  consciousness,  but  whose  conse- 
cution we  can  reduce  to  no  law  of  asso- 
ciation. Now,  in  these  cases,  we  can 
generally  discover,  by  an  attentive  obser- 
vation, that  these  two  thoughts,  though 
not  themselves  associated,  are  each  asso- 
ciated with  certain  other  thoughts ;  so 
that  the  whole  consecution  would  have 
been  regular  had  these  intermediate 
thoughts  come  into  consciousness  be- 
tween the  two  which  are  not  imme- 
diately associated.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  ABC  are  three  thoughts— that  A 
and  C  cannot  immediately  suggest  each 
other,  but  that  each  is  associated  with 
B,  so  that  A  will  naturally  suggest  B, 
and  B  naturally  suggest  C.  Now,  it  may 
happen  that  we  are  conscious  of  A,  and 
immediately  thereafter  of  C.  How  is  the 
anomaly  to  be  explained  ?  It  can  only  bo 
explained  on  the  principle  of  latent  mo- 
difications. A  suggests  C,  not  imme- 
diately, but  through  B;  but  as  B,  like 
the  half  of  the  minimum  visibile  or  mini- 
mum audibile,  does  not  rise  into  con- 
sciousness, we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as 
non-existent."  J 

We  doubt  if  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion are  so  determined  as  to  authorise 
us  to  adopt  any  hypothesis  for  ex- 
plaining an  apparent  anomaly.  But 
of  the  two  hypotheses  we  should  pre- 
fer the  more  commonplace  one  of  the 
supposition  of  states  of  consciousness 
that  have  left  no  trace  in  the  memory 
to  this  of  the  half  of  a  minimum  cogi- 
tabile.  "  Mr  Stewart  supposes  that 
the  intermediate  ideas  are  for  an  in- 
stant awakened  into  consciousness, 
but  in  the  same  moment  utterly  for- 
got ;  whereas  the  opinion  I  would 
prefer,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
"  holds  that  they  are  efficient  without 
rising  into  consciousness."  We  think 
Mr  Stewart's  is  the  more  intelligible 
explanation. 

But  we  cannot  proceed  further  with 
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this  curious  topic,  and  indeed  must 
leave  several  interesting  questions 
touching  the  memory  behind  us,  and 
pass  on  to  the  next  great  element  of 
cognition. 

JUDGMENT.— We  must  again  re- 
mind our  reader  that  an  exposition 
of  ideas  frequently  requires  us  to 
mention  in  an  order  of  time  things 
which  are  coexistent  and  inseparable. 
In  every  memory,  and  in  every  per- 
ception, there  is  involved  some  judg- 
ment, some  feeling  of  relationship,  of 
space,  or  time,  or  similarity,  or  con- 
trast. In  the  earliest  cognition  we 
can  summon  up,  there  are  related 
things;  and  if  we  try,  in  our  philoso- 
phical analysis,  to  think  some  mini- 
mum of  matter,  we  still  find  that  we 
have  parts  and  a  relation  of  position. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
we  never  think  of  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time,  that,  in  fact,  we  can- 
not think  of  any  one  thing,  without 
relating  it  to  some  other.  All  its 
qualities  consist  of  such  relations. 
This  Sir  William  Hamilton  very  dis- 
tinctly states  when,  after  treating  of 
the  presentative  faculty  (Perception), 
and  the  representative  faculties  (Me- 
mory and  Imagination),  he  proceeds 
to  treat  of  the  Judgment  or  Reason, 
which  he  divides  into  the  Elaborative 
and  Regulative  Faculties.  It  is  thus 
he  describes  what  we  popularly  call 
Judgment  or  Comparison. 

"  The  faculties  with  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  engaged,  may  be  regarded 
as  subsidiary  to  that  which  we  are  now 
about  to  consider.  This,  to  which  I  gave 
the  name  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty — the 
faculty  of  Relations — or  Comparison — 
constitutes  what  is  properly  denominated 
Thought.  It  supposes  always  at  least 
two  terms,  and  its  act  results  in  a  judg- 
ment ;  that  is,  an  affirmation  or  negation 
of  one  of  these  terma  of  the  other.  You 
will  recollect  that,  when  treating  of  Con- 
sciousness in  general,  I  stated  to  you 
that  Consciousness  necessarily  involves  a 
judgment;  and,  as  every  act  of  mind  is  an 
act  of  Consciousness,  every  act  of  mind 
consequently  involves  a  judgment.  .  .  . 
So  far  from  Comparison  or  Judgment 
being  a  process  always  subsequent  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  (through  per- 
ception and  self-consciousness),  it  is  in- 
volved in  a  condition  of  the  acquisitive 
process  itself.  .  .  . 


[Oct. 

"  In  opposition  to  the  views  hitherto 
promulgated  in  regard  to  Comparison,  I 
will  show  that  this  faculty  is  at  work  in 
every,  the  simplest  act  of  mind ;  and 
that,  from  the  primary  affirmation  of 
existence  in  an  original  act  of  conscious- 
ness to  the  judgment  contained  in  the 
conclusion  of  an  act  of  reasoning,  every 
operation  is  only  an  evolution  of  the  same 
elementary  process — that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  complexity,  none  in  the 
nature  of  the  act;  in  short,  that  the 
various  products  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, of  abstraction  and  generalisation, 
are  all  merely  the  results  of  Comparison, 
and  that  the  operations  of  Conception,  or 
Simple  Apprehension,  of  Judgment,  and 
of  Eeasoning,  are  all  only  acts  of  Com- 
parison in  various  applications  and  de- 
grees." * 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  this  wide  generalisation  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's.  In  all  our  know- 
ledge— in  all  our  reasoning — we  see 
a  similar  act  of  judgment  exercised 
on  simpler  or  more  complex  terms. 
But  we  find  it  essential  to  take 
notice  here,  that  if  we  regard  Com- 
parison or  Judgment,  not  only  as  a 
process  subsequent  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  but  "involved  as  a 
condition  of  the  acquisitive  process 
itself,"  we  must  include  two  different 
things  under  this  head  of  Judgment. 
We  must  not  only  include  what  is 
popularly  understood  as  Comparison 
(where  the  properties  of  two  bodies 
are  compared),  but  that  elementary 
faculty — that  fundamental  law,  or 
innate  idea,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
— which,  in  the  first  instant,  makes 
us  cognisant  of  the  property.  For 
instance,  when  we  compare  two 
bodies  as  to  their  magnitude,  there 
must  be,  beside  the  act  of  compari- 
son, the  fundamental  ideas  of  exist- 
ence or  space.  Whatever  we  choose 
to  call  it,  which  makes  us  for  the 
first  time  cognisant  of  the  relation 
of  position,  must  be  included  in  this 
act  of  Comparison  or  Judgment. 

The  distinction  of  these  two  ele- 
ments in  the  one  act  of  judgment  may 
at  first  sight  appear  a  needless  subtle- 
ty ;  but  it  is  from  overlooking  it  that 
we  expose  ourselves  to  the  innumer- 
able subtleties  and  perplexities  of  the 
old  controversy  about  innate  ideas  or 
a  priori  judgments.  These  fundamen- 
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tal  ideas  or  modes— as  space,  exist-  the  name  of  social,  moral,  and  poli- 
ence,  time  —  render  all  experience  tical  truths,  take_their  place  in  the 
possible,  and  yet  are  known  to  us 
only  in  that  experience.  Metaphy- 
sicians have  generally  preferred  to 
assign  these  two  elements  of  the 
one  act  of  judgment  to  separate  facul- 
ties ;  Sir  William  Hamilton  classes 
Existence,  Space,  Time,  amongst  the 
necessary  truths  of  his  Regulative 
faculty.  We  have  no  opposition  to 
make  to  this  classification;  we  would 
only  observe  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  are  inseparable  from  the  act  of 
judgment,  or  a  perception  of  rela- 
tions. To  perceive  the  relations  of 
position  and  of  sequence,  is  to  have 
the  ideas  of  space  and  time,  and  they 
enter  the  mind  in  no  other  way. 

We  may  now  be  said  to  have  all 
the  elements  before  us  of  a  complete 
cognition — sense,  memory,  and  judg- 
ment. Each  object  of  cognition  pears 
various  relation  with  other  objects ; 
new  groups  of  these  objects  are  per- 


petually  being  found  through  memory 
or  imagination,  and  new  relations  be- 
tween these  groups  are  perceived. 
Language  intervenes  with  its  mar- 
vellous assistance,  and  the  generalisa- 
tion of  senses,  or  those  which  bear 


human  mind.  Nor  is  knowledge 
limited  only  to  the  senses,  or  gener- 
alisations ultimately  founded  on  the 
senses  ;  we  can  infer  much.  Having 
established  certain  laws  of  nature, 
we  can  infer  unseen  causes  from 
known  effects;  we  can  infer  for  the 
future  of  man  and  the  human  soul 
purposes  yet  unrealised. 

Have  we  reached  the  termination 
of  our  analysis,  or  is  there  yet  some 
source  of  knowledge  overlooked  "?  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  one  remain- 
ing division  which  we  have  only  par- 
tially taken  into  our  summary — that 
which  he  denominates  the  Regulative 
Faculty.  Here  we  have  arrived  at 
that  other  end  of  the  scale  where, 
as  we  said,  our  author  fraternises 
with  Leibnitz,  and  approximates  to 
what  is  loosely  described  amongst 
us  as  the  German  school  of  philoso- 
phy. At  this  point  it  will  be  well 
to  extract  the  tabular  view  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  classification  of 
our  faculties  of  cognition  :  it  will  be 
seen  how  far  we  have  travelled  with 
him,  and  what  of  the  journey  remains 
to  be  taken. 


1.  Presentative 

2.  Conservative 

3.  Reproductive 

4.  Representative 

5.  Elaborative 

6.  Regulative 


f  External  =  Perception. 
\  Internal  =  Self-consciousness. 
=  Memory. 

J"  Without  will  =  Suggestion. 
\  With  will  =  Reminiscence. 
=  Imagination. 

=  Comparison, — Faculty  of  Relations. 
=  Reason, — Common  Sense."  * 


It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  five  first  of  these,  and  a  portion 
of  what  is  included  in  the  sixth, 
have  been  embraced  by  us  under  the 
heads  of  Perception,  Memory,  Ima- 
gination, and  Judgment.  Under  the 
head  of  Judgment,  we  took  notice  of 
those  fundamental  ideas,  or  modes, 
or  laws  of  thought,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  all  comparisons,  which  render 
all  experience  possible,  but  which 
we  were  unable  to  separate  from  the 
act  of  judgment.  Besides  these,  are 
there  any  other  "  necessary  truths " 
which  we  are  bound  to  recognise 
and  set  apart  under  the  title  of  the 
Regulative  Faculty  ? 


We  will  here  quote  the  briefest 
passage  we  can  select  in  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  describes  and  dis- 
tinguishes these  two  departments  or 
faculties — the  Elaborative  and  the 
Regulative — into  which  he  has  divid- 
ed what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
one  faculty  of  reason,  judgment,  or 
understanding  : — 

"  The  Elaborative  Faculty  has  only 
one  operation,  it  only  compares — it  is 
Comparison — the  faculty  of  Relations. 
It  may  startle  you  to  hear  that  the 
highest  function  of  mind  is  nothing 
higher  than  comparison,  but,  in  the  end, 
I  am  confident  of  convincing  you  of  the 
paradox.  .  .  .  Generalisation,  which 
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is  the  result  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  is 
thus  an  act  of  comparison,  and  is  properly 
denominated  Conception.  Judgment  is 
only  the  comparison  of  two  terms  or 
notions  directly  together ;  Reasoning 
only  the  comparison  of  two  terms  or 
notions  with  each  other  through  a  third. 
Conception  or  Generalisation,  Judgment 
and  Reasoning,  are  thus  only  various 
applications  of  Comparison,  and  not 
even  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  separ- 
ate Faculties.  .  .  . 

"  This  is  thought,  strictly  so  called ; 
it  corresponds  to  the  Aidvoia  of  the 
Greek,  to  the  Discursus  of  the  Latin, 
to  the  Verstand  of  the  German  philoso- 
phy; and  its  laws  are  the  object  of 
logic. 

"  But  in  the  sixth  and  last  place,  the 
mind  is  not  altogether  indebted  to  ex- 
perience for  the  whole  apparatus  of  its 
knowledge — its  knowledge  is  not  all  ad- 
ventitious. What  we  know  by  experi- 
ence, without  experience  we  should  not 
have  known ;  and  as  all  our  experience 
is  contingent,  all  the  knowledge  derived 
from  experience  is  contingent  also.  But 
there  are  cognitions  in  the  mind  which 
are  not  contingent — which  are  necessary 
— which  we  cannot  but  think — which 
thought  supposes  as  its  fundamental  con- 
dition. These  cognitions,  therefore,are  not 
merely  generalisations  from  experience. 
But  if  not  derived  from  experience,  they 
must  be  native  to  the  mind.  .  .  . 
These  native, — these  necessary  cogni- 
tions, are  the  laws  by  which  the  mind 
is  governed  in  its  operations,  and  which 
afford  the  conditions  of  its  capacity  of 
knowledge.  .  .  .  On  the  power  possessed 
by  the  mind  of  manifesting  these  pheno- 
mena, we  may  bestow  the  name  of  the 
Regulative  Faculty.  This  faculty  corre- 
sponds in  some  measure  to  what,  in  the 
Aristotelic  philosophy  was  called  Nous, — 
vovs  (intellectus,  mens),  when  strictly 
employed,  being  a  term,  in  that  philoso- 
phy, for  the  place  of  principles — the 
locus  principiorum.  It  is  analogous, 
likewise,  to  the  term  Reason,  as  oc- 
casionally used  by  some  of  the  older 
English  philosophers,  and  the  Vernunft 
in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and 
others  of  the  recent  German  metaphy- 
sicians. It  is  also  nearly  convertible  with 
what  I  conceive  to  be  Reid's,  and  certainly 
Stewart's,  notion  of  Common  Sense."  * 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  38th  Lec- 
ture, headed  The  Regulative  Faculty, 
we  shall  find  a  more  complete  enu- 
meration and  account  of  these  neces- 
sary truths — we  shall  find  that  the 
list  of  them  not  only  embraces  those 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  15. 


which  we  have  already  described,  as 
essential  to  experience,  but  others, 
which,  if  not  generalisations  from 
experience,  might,  at  all  events,  be 
taken  for  such,  and  are  by  many 
considered  as  such. 

"  The  derivative  cognitions  are  of  our 
own  fabrication  ;  we  form  them  after 
certain  rules  ;  they  are  the  tardy  result 
of  Perception  and  Memory,  of  Attention, 
Reflection,  Abstraction.  The  primitive 
cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  leap 
ready  armed  from  the  womb  of  reason, 
like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jupiter; 
sometimes  the  mind  places  them,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  operations,  in  order 
to  have  a  point  of  support  and  a  fixed 
basis,  without  which  the  operations 
would  be  impossible  ;  sometimes  they 
form,  in  a  certain  sort,  the  crowning, — the 
consummation,  of  all  the  intellectual  ope? 

rations The  primitive  and 

general  notions  are  the  root  of  all  prin- 
ciples— the  foundation  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice of  human  science.  .  .  . 

"  Leibnitz  is  the  first  by  whom  the  cri- 
terion of  necessity — of  the  impossibility 
not  to  think  so  and  so — was  established 
as  a  discriminative  type  of  our  native 
notions,  in  contrast  to  those  which  wo, 
educe  from  experience,  and  build  up 
through  generalisation.  The  en  oun  ce- 
ment of  this  criterion  was,  in  fact,  a 
great  discovery  in  the  science  of  mind  ; 
and  the  fact  that  a  truth  so  manifest, 
when  once  proclaimed,  could  have  lain 
so  long  unnoticed  by  philosophers,  may 
warrant  us  in  hoping  that  other  dis- 
coveries of  equal  importance  may  still 
be  awaiting  the  advent  of  another  Leib- 
nitz." t 

We  should  readily  receive  this  cri- 
terion, if  the  application  of  it  could 
have  been  agreed  upon.  Ideas  or 
beliefs,  which  are  manifestly  essen- 
tial to  all  experience,  and  are  thus  in 
reality  one  with  experience,  we  can 
as  readily  receive  as  necessary  truths 
of  the  Regulative  Faculty,  as  under 
any  other  description.  But  when 
the  necessary  truth  is  described  as 
"  sometimes  crowning  "  our  intellec- 
tual efforts,  and  when  we  find  at- 
tempts made  to  determine  philoso- 
phical disputes  by  an  appeal  to  a 
"  necessary  truth,"  we  begin  to  feel 
that  we  are  treading  on  very  inse- 
cure ground.  The  moment  we  extend 
the  list  beyond  such  fundamental  con- 
ceptions (like  existence,  space,  and 
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time),  as  are  necessary  to  any  know- 
ledge whatever,  we  find  that  the 
"necessary  truth"  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  Some  admit, 
some  reject ;  and,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  what  has  been  as- 
serted as  a  necessary  truth  in  one 
age,  has  been  deserted  as  a  mere  pre- 
judice in  the  next.  It  was  once  a  ne- 
cessary truth  that  a  body  cannot  act 
but  where  it  is.  The  doctrine  of  at- 
traction or  gravity  has  reconciled  us 
to  the  idea  of  bodies  acting  on  each 
other  at  a  distance.  If  the  pheno- 
mena of  gravitation  should  be  re- 
duced (by  the  interposition  of  a  subtle 
ether,  and  the  application  of  our  the- 
ories of  electro-magnetism)  to  a  form 
of  motion  by  impulse,  we  may  go  back 
again  to  the  old  "  necessary  truth." 
Every  strong  conviction  seems  to 
certain  minds  impossible  to  contra- 
dict, and  thus  may  always  aspire 
to  the  rank  of  a  necessary  truth. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  classes  the  be- 
lief that  the  total  amount  of  matter 
does  not  increase  or  diminish  in  the 
universe,  amongst  necessary  truths, 
which  surely  is  a  result  of  obser- 
vation, and  a  truth  which  should  be 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  observation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  describes  the 
belief  in  God  as  a  truth  of  inference, 
which  by  many  men  would  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  necessary  truths. 
This  subject  has,  of  late,  been  discuss- 
ed very  ably  by  Mr  Whewell  on  the 
one  side,  and  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  on  the 
other.  The  valuable  "  discovery  "  of 
Leibnitz  does  not  seem  even  yet  to  be 
recognised  by  all  philosophers. 

But  what  is  peculiar  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  in  his  treatment  of 
this  part  of  his  subject  is,  that  he 
divides  these  necessary  truths  into 
two  classes,  those  of  a  Positive  Ne- 
cessity, and  those  of  a  Negative  Ne- 
cessity. This  last  class  he  refers  to 
what  he  calls  a  principle  of  weak- 
ness or  impotence.  The  mind  comes 
to  a  point  where  it  meets  two  con- 
tradictory propositions  which  admit 
of  no  middle  term,  which  are  mu- 
tually destructive  of  each  other, 
yet  of  which  one  must  be  true. 
Some  course  must  be  taken  out  of 
sheer  necessity ;  but  this  is  a  nega- 
tive necessity  —  the  necessity  of  an 
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alternative,  not  the  necessity  of  a 
positive  truth.  As  Sir  William 
Hamilton  dwells  upon  this  distinc- 
tion with  something  of  the  fondness 
of  an  original  discoverer,  and  as  it 
has  been  lately  brought  rather  con- 
spicuously forward  in  certain  theolo- 
gical discussions  (relating  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Infinite),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  pass  it  over  in  silence ; 
although  it  seems  very  clear  to  us 
that  if  there  are  such  contradictory 
propositions  as  are  here  described,  we 
have  before  us  simply  a  case  of  neces- 
sary ignorance,  not  of  necessary 
truth.  So  far  as  speculation  is  con- 
cerned, and  unless  some  human  inte- 
rest or  desire  gave  its  weight  to  one 
of  the  two  propositions,  there  would 
be  simply  a  suspension  of  judgment, 
and  no  belief  or  conviction,  and  cer- 
tainly no  knowledge,  at  all. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  quality  of  neces- 
sity is  that  which  discriminates  a  native 
from  an  adventitious  element  of  know- 
ledge. When  we  find,  therefore,  a  cog- 
nition which  contains  this  discriminative 
quality,  we  are  entitled  to  lay  it  down  as 
one  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
as  a  generalisation  from  experience. 
This  I  admit.  But  when  philosophers 
lay  it  down  not  only  as  native  to  the 
mind,  but  as  a  positive  and  immediate 
datum  of  an  intellectual  power,  I  demur. 
It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  necessity 
in  a  cognition  may  depend  on  two  diffe- 
rent and  opposite  principles,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  either  be  the  result  of  a  power, 
or  of  a  powerlessness,  of  the  thinking 
principle.  In  the  one  case  it  will  be  a 
Positive,  in  the  other  a  Negative  neces- 
sity." * 

After  giving  some  instances  of  the 
Positive  necessity,  as  the  notions  of 
existence,  the  intuitions  of  Time  and 
Space,  he  continues  : — 

"  But  besides  these,  there  are  other 
necessary  forms  of  thought  which,  by  all 
philosophers,  have  been  regarded  as 
standing  precisely  on  the  same  footing, 
which  to  me  seem  to  be  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind.  In  place  of  being  the  result 
of  a  power,  the  necessity  which  belongs 
to  them  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the 
impotence  of  our  faculties." 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  state  some 
instances  of  this  "  Contradiction  and 
Excluded  Middle."  But,  first,  we  are 
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not  told  why  experience  should  not 
be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  limit  to  our  knowledge,  or 
to  the  recognition  of  these  contradic- 
tions •  and,  secondly,  we  do  not  feel 
that  he  has  made  out  his  cases  of 
contradicting  propositions.  We  do 
not  find,  for  instance,  two  contra- 
dictory propositions  as  to  the  Infinite 
or  the  Eternal. 

As  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philo- 
sophy was  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Mansel  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  to 
support  a  rather  remarkable  line  cf 
reasoning,*  we  must  beg  that  a  dis- 
tinction be  drawn  between  two  very 
different  statements  which  our  meta- 
physician has  made  relating  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
The  one  we  admit,  the  other  is  what 
we  are  at  present  disputing.  That 
every  cognition  must  exist  of  two 
terms,  at  least,  and  a  felt  relation, 
appears  to  us  an  evident  and  import- 
ant truth ;  and  that  therefore  the 
Absolute  or  Unconditioned  cannot  be 
a  direct  object  of  human  knowledge, 
we  think,  must  be  admitted.  This 
law  of  our  thought  Sir  William 
Hamilton  enunciated  with  singular 
force  in  his  review  of  M.  Cousin, 
afterwards  republished  as  an  Essay 
on  the  Unconditioned.  He  there 
shows  that  the  Infinite  cannot  be 
known,  per  se,  in  a  positive  sense. 
Our  positive  conceptions  are  neces- 
sarily of  the  Finite.  The  infinite  is 
only  known  in  relation  to  the  finite. 
Draw  any  circle,  large  or  small,  there 
is  always  an  infinite  space  beyond  it 
— an  infinity  which  embraces  the 
circle  itself.  But  the  other  state- 
ment which  he  has  made,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this,  and  which  is  more 
especially  dwelt  uponin  these  lectures, 
is  of  a  quite  dilferent  and  very  dis- 
putable character — namely,  that  we 
have  contradictory  notions  of  the 
infinite  forced  upon  us.  We  find 
limit  or  imperfection,  not  contradic- 
tion. And  indeed  how  can  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  make  his  two  state- 
ments consistent  with  each  other? 
He  says  in  the  one  statement,  this 
and  this  only  is  your  notion  of  the 
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infinite  ;  he  eays,  in  the  other  state- 
ment, that  two  opposite  notions  have 
an  equal  validity. 

"  Now,  then,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  law 
which,  though  not  generalised  by  philo- 
sophers, can  be  easily  proved  to  be  true 
by  its  application  to  the  phenomena ; 
— That  all  that  is  conceivable  in  thought, 
lies  between  two  extremes,  which,  as 
contradictory  of  each  other,  cannot  both 
be  true,  but  of  which,  as  mutual  contra- 
dictories, one  must.  For  example,  we 
conceive  space — we  cannot  but  conceive 
space.  I  admit,  therefore,  that  Space, 
indefinitely,  is  a  positive  and  necessary 
form  of  thought.  But  when  philosophers 
convert  the  fact,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  space,  or,  to  express  it  differently, 
that  we  are  unable  to  imagine  anything 
out  of  space, — when  philosophers,  I  say, 
convert  this  fact  with  the  assertion,  that 
we  have  a  notion, — a  positive  notion,  of 
absolute  or  of  infinite  space,  they  assume, 
not  only  what  is  not  contained  in  the 
phenomenon,  nay,  they  assume  what  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  the  phenomenon 
manifests.  It  is  plain,  that  space  must 
either  be  bounded  or  not  bounded. 
These  are  contradictory  alternatives ;  on 
the  principle  of  Contradiction,  they  can- 
not both  be  true,  and,  on  the  principle 
of  Excluded  Middle,  one  must  be  true."  f 

It  has  been  often  said  that  our 
knowledge  and  our  being  lies  between 
two  infinities  and  two  eternities — the 
infinitely  great,  the  infinitely  small, 
the  eternal  past,  the  eternal  future. 
We  look  out  on  both  sides  with  a 
conviction  that  there  is  no  limit. 
This  is  all  the  conception  of  infinity 
we  can  possibly  have.  But  the  doc- 
trine that  our  knowledge  lies  between 
two  contradictions  is  quite  another 
and  most  fallacious  statement.  Where 
are  the  contradictious  ]  Are  they 
such  as  are  really  left  to  us  as  the 
last  result  of  earnest  inquiry,  or  arc 
they  the  product  of  a  logical  dexterity 
taking  advantage  of  the  undeniable 
obscurity  of  the  subject  ?  We  have 
never  had  much  respect  for  these 
ingenious  antagonisms  or  "antino- 
mies "  of  the  reason.  With  regard  to 
Infinite  Space,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
himself  tells  us  that  we  can  have  no 
positive  conception  of  it ;  we  think 


*  In  the  review  of  Mr  Mansel's  lectures  in  our  July  number  we  were  unable, 
from  want  of  space,  to  enter  into  these  peculiarities  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy.  Perhaps  the  follovviug  remarks  may  be  allowed  to  supply  the  defi- 
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of  a  circle  perpetually  enlarging,  and 
always  having  ^.without  and  a  within; 
this  illimitable  beyond  is  our  only 
infinite,  and  it  is  just  as  clear  to  us 
whether  the  circle  we  imagine  be 
three  feet  in  diameter,  or  whether  it 
embraces  all  the  known  stars.  But 
after  having  taught  us  this,  it  is 
mere  sophistry  to  say  that  the  oppo- 
site proposition  of  a  "  bounded 
space  is  equally  valid  because  we 
cannot  in  a  positive  manner  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  "  unbounded." 

"  We  are  altogether  unable,"  says 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  to  conceive 
space  as  bounded—  as  finite  :  that  is, 
as  a  whole  beyond  which  there  is  no 
other  space."  We  all  admit  this  in- 
stantly, nor  can  there  be  any  contra- 
dictory proposition  brought  forward 
to  shake  our  conviction.  What  is 
stated  here  as  such  is  no  contradic- 
tion. "On  the  other  hand,"  con- 
tinues Sir  William,  "  we  are  equally 
powerless  to  realise  in  thought  the 
possibility  of  the  opposite  contradic- 
tory ;  we  cannot  conceive  space  as 
infinite,  as  without  limits.  You  may 
launch  out  in  thought  beyond  the 
solar  walk,  you  may  transcend  in 
fancy  even  the  universe  of  matter, 
and  rise  from  sphere  to  sphere  in  the 
region  of  empty  space,  until  imagi- 
nation sinks  exhausted  ;  —  with  all  this, 
what  have  you  done  1  You  have 
never  gone  beyond  the  finite,  you 
have  attained  at  best,  only  to  the 
indefinite,  and  the  indefinite,  however 
expanded,  is  still  always  the  finite."  * 
What  have  we  done  '?  We  have  done 
all  that,  when  contending  for  the  in- 
finite space,  we  ever  professed  to  do. 
We  have  shown  how  we  might  travel 
in  thought  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and 
never  find  a  limit  ;  we  have  shown 
that  every  limit  implies  a  beyond. 
It  is  thus  that,  under  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  instruction,  we  defined  or 
described  our  notion  of  the  infinite. 
Our  circle  may  widen  for  ever,  and 
there  is  always  an  inexhaustible  be- 
yond. You  may  call  this  beyond  at 
each  moment  the  indefinite,  if  you 
please,  because  our  conceptions  can- 
not embrace  the  inexhaustible  ;  but 
this  conviction,  that,  from  the  nature 
of  things  it  is  inexhaustible,  remains, 
and  this  conviction  constitutes  our 
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notion  of  the  infinite.  It  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  say  that  "  we  cannot 
realise  in  thought"  the  unbounded, 
if  by  realising  in  thought  be  meant  a 
representation  in  the  imagination,  for 
it  is  precisely  this  acknowledged  im- 
possibility of  presenting  to  ourselves 
a  last  boundary,  that  constitutes  our 
rational  conviction  of  the  infinite. 
We  realise  it  in  thought  as  such 
rational  conviction. 

As  with  Space,  so  with  Time, 
two  contradictory  propositions  are 
conjured  up  before  us  which  in  fact 
are  not  contradictory.  "  We  are  al- 
together unable  to  conceive  ^ime  as 
commencing."  This  expresses  the 
conviction  of  every  one  of  us,  and  it 
constitutes  our  definition  of  a  past 
eternity.  Let  us  place  ourselves  in 
what  epoch  we  please,  there  is  always 
the  same  immeasurability  behind 
us  and  before.  It  is  not  a  great 
interval,  because  an  interval  has  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end.  Take  what  in- 
terval you  will,  there  is  at  both  ends 
precisely  the  same  immeasurability 
before  and  after.  What  is  the  con- 
tradictory proposition  1  "  On  the 
other  hand,  the  concept  of  past  time 
as  without  limit,  —  without  commenc- 
ment,  is  equally  impossible.  We  can- 
not conceive  the  infinite  regress  of 
time  ;  for  such  a  notion  could  only  be 
realised  by  the  infinite  addition  in 
thought  of  finite  times,  and  such  an 
addition  would  itself  require  an  eter- 
nity for  its  accomplishment."  t  But 
it  is  precisely  this  acknowledged 
impossibility  by  any  addition  of 
finite  times  to  reach  a  beginning  of 
time,  or  to  approach  the  least  nearer 
to  such  beginning,  that  constitutes 
our  definition  of  eternity.  This  im- 
possibility stands  there  as  a  truth  of 
experience  or  inference.  There  is 
no  contradiction  to  it.  If  we  pro- 
fessed to  have  a  conception  of  eter- 
nity so  that  the  mind's  eye  could  em- 
brace it,  then  indeed  we  should  be 
opposed  to  contradiction. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  adds  :  — 
"  The  negation  of  a  commencement 
of  time  involves,  likewise,  the  affir- 
mation, that  an  infinite  time  has,  at 
every  moment,  already  run  :  that  is, 
it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an 
infinite  has  been  completed."  Sir 
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t  Ibid,  p.  372. 
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William  himself  could  very  easily, 
had  he  chosen,  have  solved  the  riddle 
he  has  here  placed  before  us.  We 
have  seen  it  put  more  simply,  thus  : 
There  was  a  past  eternity  forty  years 
ago  ;  therefore,  at  this  moment,  there 
is  an  eternity  plus  forty  years.  The 
puzzle  is  made  by  proposing  to  add 
to  the  immeasurable.  Every  event  in 
time  has  precisely  the  same  relation 
to  eternity ;  it  has  definite  and  very 
different  relations  to  other  events. 
The  two  relationships  should  be  kept 
distinct.  The  forty  years  cannot  be 
measured  off  from  eternity  any  more 
than  forty  feet  could  be  measured  off 
from  infinite  space.  Intervals  of 
time  imply  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
and  only  such  intervals  can  be  made 
longer  or  shorter.  The  same  riddle 
might  be  put  with  regard  to  infinite 
space.  You  might  measure  forty 
feet  from  A  to  B,  and  then  say,  that 
looking  from  A,  there  was  an  infi- 
nity plus  forty  feet.  But,  in  fact, 
position,  or  measureable  distance  is 
only  a  relation  between  two  finites. 
Each  finite  object  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  infinite  space  whatever  re- 
lation it  has  to  other  finites.  The 
ancient  sophist  could  prove  that  mo- 
tion was  impossible,  or  non-existent, 
so  long  as  he  could  fix  attention-  ex- 
clusively on  the  relation  of  each  ob- 
ject to  infinite  space  ;  it  is  only  the 
relation  of  object  to  object  that 
gives  position,  and  consequently  that, 
change  of  position  we  call  motion. 
In  like  manner  one  might  prove  that 
the  sequence  of  events  was  impossible 
if,  instead  of  looking  at  the  relation 
between  the  two  events,  one  could 
fix  the  mind  on  the  relation  of  each 
to  eternity. 

Placing  ourselves,  therefore,  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton himself,  we  cannot  admit  that, 
in  our  notions  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal,  we  are  exposed  to  this  cruel 
sport  of  contradictory  propositions, 
each  having  equal  claim  to  our  as- 
sent. We  admit  his  account  of  these 
notions,  and  are  happy  to  find  that 
he  produces  nothing  valid  against 
them.  Nor  do  we  hold  that  the  im- 


possibility of  conceiving  the  Infinite, 
or  the  Eternal,  in  any  other  way 
than  he  has  described,  is  in  the  least 
adverse  to  any  intelligible  doctrine 
of  religion.  If  we  form  the  concep- 
tion of  God,  as  Creator,  we  must 
necessarily  conceive  of  Him  as  in  re- 
lation to  the  Universe.  One  does 
not  see  how  anything  is  gained  by 
the  vain  attempt  to  apprehend  Him 
as  the  A  bsolute.  Again,  we  say  that 
the  universe  exists  in  the  mind  of 
God  as  thought.  The  idea  of  infi- 
nity, then,  as  applied  to  the  mind  of 
God,  cannot  be  other  than  the  same 
idea  as  gathered  from  the  universe 
itself.  We  know  the  universe  as  in- 
finite, we  do  not  know  the  infinite 
universe ;  we  know  God  to  be  in- 
finite, we  do  not  know  the  infinite 
God.  No  one  ever  asserted  that  we 
cannot  know  the  universe  at  all,  be- 
cause we  cannot  know  the  whole, 
because  we  know  there  is  an  impos- 
sibility that  we  should  ever  know  it 
in  its  infinity. 

That  this  doctrine  of  truths  of  a 
"  negative  necessity  "  does  not  remain 
idle  in  the  system  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  is  shown  by  this,  that  he 
ultimately  resolves  into  a  truth  of 
this  order  our  idea  of  Causation. 
This  subject  of  Causation  he  has  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  these  Lee- 
tures,  and  we  had  proposed  to  our- 
selves to  follow  him  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  of  philosophy.  But  our 
space  is  exhausted  :  what  we  wished 
to  say  on  this  topic  must  wait  some 
future  occasion.  We  ought  perhaps 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  been  able,  in  so  short  a  com- 
pass, even  in  this  imperfect  manner, 
to  give  some  account  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  doctrines  of  Cognition. 
Those  who  have  the  requisite  leisure 
will  hardly  fail  to  peruse  these  lec- 
tures themselves.  They  are  full  of 
thought ;  there  is  much  to  discuss 
and  to  quarrel  with  :  much  to  re- 
ceive, and  to  be  instructed  by ;  they 
are,  in  every  way,  a  most  acceptable 
addition  to  our  philosophical  litera- 
ture. 


Printed  ly  William  Blackwood  <t  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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WHETHER  it  be  owing  to  an  im- 
pulse communicated  by  the  success- 
ful labours  of  Miss  Strickland,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  French  authorship 
and  editorship  have  lately  been  pro- 
fusely dedicating  their  services  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  literature 
they  have  favoured  us  with,  besides 
being  divisible  into  good  and  bad, 
consists  partly  of  rhetorical  declama- 
tion, which  belongs  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  latter  category,  and  partly 
of  original  research,  productive  of 
new  facts  and  views,  which  consti- 
tutes, beyond  doubt,  the  more  valu- 
able part  of  this  literary  harvest. 
The  able  but  bitter  inquiry  by  M. 
Mignet,  which,  after  appearing  frag- 
mentally  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  was  embodied  in  a  separate 
narrative,  is  now  some  years  old, 
and  hardly  belongs  to  the  more  re- 
cent series  to  which  the  present  obser- 
vations are  directed.  From  the  pro- 
lific pen  of  M.  Dumas  we  have  a 
volume  of  his  successive  Crimes  Cele*- 
bres,  with  the  title  of  Marie  Stuart, 
amusing  enough  as  a  piece  of  pictur- 
esque reading,  but  not  sufficiently 
important,  either  for  its  novelty  or 
any  other  merit,  to  deserve  length- 
ened criticism.  Lamartine  has  also 
published  a  volume  with  the  same 
brief  title— a  volume  of  which  those 
who  are  the  greatest  admirers  of  his 
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genius,  and  take  the  warmest  interest 
in  his  checkered  fortunes,  will  be 
disposed  to  say  the  least.  He  takes 
his  facts  and  his  tone  avowedly  from 
a  somewhat  ambitious  volume,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  have  more 
to  say,  termed  Histoire  de  Marie 
Stuart,  by  J.  M.  Dargaud.  But  far 
more  valuable,  as  the  result  of  pro- 
found historic  research,  is  the  book 
by  M.  Che'ruel,  with  the  title,  Marie 
Stuart  et  Catherine  de  Medicis,  etude 
historique  sur  les  Relations  de  la 
France  et  de  VEcosse.  The  merit  of 
having  produced  the  most  valuable 
contribution  among  these  French 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  our  Queen 
will  lie  between  this  book  of  Ch6- 
ruel's  and  another  called  Lettres  de 
Marie  Stuart,  publiees  avec  sum- 
maires,  traductions,  notes  et  fac- 
simile, by  that  indefatigable  archaeo- 
logist Jean  Baptiste  Alexandre  Theo- 
dore Teulet.  His  volume  is  intended 
as  a  supplement  to  the  collection  by 
Prince  Labanoff,  with  which  the 
reader  either  is  or  is  not  acquainted. 
This  venerable  member  of  the  select 
circle  of  Russian  grandees,  claiming 
descent  from  the  pristine  Rurik, 
stands  conspicuous  as  a  living  illus- 
tration of  the  fascinations  of  our 
northern  Cleopatra.  It  is  related 
among  the  triumphs  of  Ninon  de 
1'Enclos,  that  she  had  lovers  among 
2L 
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the  contemporaries  of  her  grand- 
children, one  of  them,  according  to  a 
questionable  legend,  turning  out  to 
be  an  actual  descendant  in  that  de- 
gree. But  the  fascinations  of  Mary 
present  to  us  a  far  more  potent  testi- 
mony in  a  living  lover,  who  loves 
and  must  love  on,  as  some  of  the 
sentimental  songs  say,  down  into  the 
third  century  after  that  in  which  the 
object  of  his  passion  breathed  the 
breath  of  life.  The  Prince  has  spent 
a  great  portion  of  a  long  life  in  the 
functions  of  a  knight-errant,  vindicat- 
ing the  spotless  honour  of  the  lady 
of  his  love.  If  it  has  not  been  his 
lot  to  put  the  spear  in  rest  against 
the  caitiff  maligners,  or  to  knock  on 
the  shield  hung  outside  the  gate  of 
the  castle  where  the  object  of  his 
vows  lies  captive,  he  has  performed 
the  drearier,  if  less  dangerous,  task 
of  ransacking  every  library  in  the 
world  for  evidence  of  the  innocence 
of  his  peerless  lady,  and  has  published 
the  result  of  his  labours  in  seven 
dense  octavo  volumes.  They  are  a 
curious  and  valuable  collection,  but 
rather  dryish  on  the  whole;  and 
though  the  price  of  the  volumes  is 
rather  high,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
they  have  been  paid  for  by  many 
more  people  than  they  have  been 
read  by.  The  Prince's  labours  were 
not  directed  to  the  end  of  discover- 
ing the  truth — that  was  already  fixed 
and  indubitable  as  divine  truth ;  he 
sought  in  his  humble  devotion  only 
to  collect  and  record  the  documents 
calculated  to  illustrate  it,  and  bring 
it  home  in  its  full  lustre  to  careless 
or  obdurate  hearts.  Accordingly,  he 
rejected  from  his  collection  as  spuri- 
ous, and  in  a  manner  blasphemous, 
those  documents  which,  in  the  view 
of  the  impartial,  throw  doubt  on  the 
purity  of  his  bright  particular  star. 
M.  Teulet  observes  with  a  sort  of  dry 
sarcasm, "  C'est  la  satis  doute  une  con- 
viction aussi  sincere  que  respectable  ; 
malheureusement  tout  le  mond  ne  la 
partage  pas  ;  "  and  he  remarks  very 
justly,  that  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  Prince  Labanoff  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  explain  that  he  is  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  the  volume  issued 
to  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting his  collection. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Quixot- 
ism in  M.  Teulet  himself,  and  one 
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cannot  help  being  amused  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  historical  accuracy, 
which  has  set  the  one  collector  and 
editor  to  dog  the  steps,  as  it  were,  of 
the  other,  and  supply  his  rejections 
and  omissions,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  know  the  real  truths.  There  is 
no  getting  off  with  a  fond  hallucin- 
ation, or  a  well-pleaded  one-sided 
theory,  while  there  are  archaeological 
detectives  to  track  our  steps  in  this 
fashion.  The  two  editors  are  not 
only  honest,  but  disinterested,  each 
in  his  own  peculiar  way.  To  the 
affluent  and  distinguished  Prince  the 
cost  of  printing  seven  volumes  for 
an  iinappreciating  public  would  be  a 
trifling  addition  to  the  sacrifices  made 
by  him  in  his  laborious  search  over 
the  world  for  their  contents.  At  the 
same  time,  any  man,  master  of  the 
abilities  and  industry  embarked  on 
the  supplemental  volume,  might 
surely,  had  he  desired  it,  have  found 
a  more  profitable  and  a  more  dis- 
tinguished method  of  em  ploying  them. 
M.  Teulet  represents  a  race  of  archae- 
ologists, for  whose  solid  and  valuable, 
but  not  conspicuous  labours,  the 
world  cannot  be  top  grateful.  In 
Scotland  we  owe  him  much.  He 
edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  two 
enormous  volumes  of  state  papers  in 
the  French  archives  bearing  on  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  during  the  six- 
teenth century — volumes  which  will 
change  the  aspect  of  the  history  of 
the  period  in  the  hands  of  whoever 
may  next  write  it.  He  is  the  editor 
also,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  a  volume 
of  letters  on  Scottish  affairs  from  the 
successive  ambassadors  sent  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  to  the  court  of  France — 
a  collection  which  we  would  find  of 
little  service  but  for  his  considerate 
abridgments  in  clear  modern  French 
of  the  old  Spanish  letters.  The  vol- 
ume by  M.  Teulet  more  especially 
under  notice  on  the  present  occasion, 
consists  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  of 
those  documents  specially  bearing  on 
Queen  Mary,  which  he  had  previously 
printed  in  these  unapproachable  vol- 
umes. 

One  would  naturally  say,  at  first 
thought,  that  the  affair  of  Queen 
Mary  had  been  over-written  long 
ago  ;  that  there  was  nothing  new  to 
be  discovered  or  said  about  it  in  the 
present  generation.  Not  so,  how- 
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ever.  Miss  Strickland  has  discovered 
much  that  is  new ;  so  has  Prince 
Labanoff ;  so,  too,  have  M.  Teulet  and 
M.  Cheruel.  It  is  one  of  the  remark- 
able powers  of  true  archaeological 
science,  that  it  should  enable  us  to 
be  acquiring  more  and  more  of  the 
truth  about  great  events  of  the  past, 
the  farther  we  are  marching  away 
from  them  through  the  lapse  of  ages. 
We  can  not  only  prune  away  the 
lavish  overgrowth  of  fable  which  the 
carelessness  and  credulity  of  inter- 
mediate historians  have  permitted 
to  cover  up  the  bare  truth  of  early 
history,  but  we  can  even  correct  the 
errors  and  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of 
contemporary  narrators.  We  can 
not  only  prove  the  early  British  his- 
tory, from  so  great  a  pen  as  Milton's, 
to  be  steeped  in  fable,  but  we  can 
correct  and  fill  up  Bacon's  annals  of 
Elizabeth— the  history  of  his  own 
age,  written  by  its  wisest  son.  Look 
at  the  history  of  that  brilliant  scholar 
Buchanan — not  a  mere  student,  but 
a  practical  statesman.  The  early 
part  is  all  fable,  moulded  to  the  poli- 
tical purposes  of  the  writer.  But 
even  of  contemporary  matters — 
events  passing  under  his  eye,  as  it 
•were,  how  much  do  we  now  know  of 
which  he  was  ignorant !  Nor  is  it  of 
less  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth 
that  we  can  sometimes  correct  both 
his  and  other  writings  where  their 
errors  are  rather  wilful  than  acci- 
dental. 

The  labours  of  our  French  friends 
bear  partly  on  actual  events  within 
Scotland,  but  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  relation  of  these  to  foreign  affairs. 
Of  the  purely  Scottish  portion  we 
shall  perhaps  be  able  to  give  some 
rather  odd  illustrations  farther  on; 
the  foreign  department  is  far  the 
more  valuable.  To  have  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  wondrous  events  of 
this  period  in  Scotland,  we  must  look 
at  them  not  merely  at  home,  but 
from  the  centre  of  European  politics. 
It  will  be  well  to  be  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
temporary history  of  France.  It  is 
there  that  we  shall  find,  on  a  large 
scale,  -systematised  and  classified,  the 
rules  of  action  and  the  code  of  mo- 
rality which,  ramifying  into  this 
country  through  the  French  connec- 
tion, have  seemed  so  startling  and 
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anomalous.  The  crimes  and  follies, 
so  astounding  when  seen  in  isolated 
Scotland,  cease  to  astonish,  as  the 
chemical  phenomena  of  a  travelling 
charlatan  cease  to  astonish  the  adept 
who  has  gone  through  a  course  of 
study  in  a  university  laboratory.  If 
Catherine  of  Medici  were  a  little 
more  studied,  we  should  have  less 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart.  Not 
that  the  one  had  a  resemblance  to 
the  other ;  they  were  as  unlike  as 
the  profound  teacher  and  the  careless 
easy  pupil.  Nor  were  the  marvellous 
criminality  and  licentiousness  which 
then  infested  the  French  Court  in- 
digenously French,  any  more  than 
they  were  indigenously  Scottish ; 
they  did  not  spring  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal character,  for  instance,  of  those 
French  hearty  brave  Guises  of  Lor- 
raine. They  were  brought  over 
straight  from  Italy,  and  industri- 
ously propagated,  producing  a  har- 
vest which  must  have  fully  satisfied 
the  fondest  hopes  of  the  importers. 

The  quantity  of  slaughter  ever 
crossing  these  pages  makes  one  so 
familiar  with  such  phenomena,  that 
Scotland  becomes  far  less  of  a  sham- 
bles than  her  history,  studied  alone, 
would  make  her.  Besides  the  great 
battue  of  St  Bartholomew,  there 
are  the  two  Guises,  father  and  son, 
picked  off  ;  then  the  murderer 
himself,  Henry  III.,  making  room 
for  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  also 
is  to  be  assassinated ;  and  there 
was  the  little  vacant  area  which 
the  Queen-mother  kept  around  her 
by  the  quiet  removal  of  more  obscure 
victims.  One  wonders  at  the  nerve 
of  the  people  who  could  subsist  and 
"sleep  o'  nights"  at  such  a  Court. 

The  most  careless  observer  must 
be  struck  by  the  success  attending 
all  attempts  on  life  in  that  age,  when 
compared  with  later  times.  Even  in 
France,  where  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  manage  such  things  best, 
how  many  abortive  shots  have  been 
fired  at  Louis  Philippe  and  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  your  assassins 
seemed  scarcely  ever  to  miss  a  shot ; 
they  were  more  used  to  practice, 
their  consciences  gave  them  little 
trouble,  and  they  did  not  ga  to  their 
work  clumsily  uncertain,  and  half 
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crazy  with  excitement,  like  the  regi- 
cide assassin  of  the  present  day. 

And  by  the  way,  this  reminds  us 
in  passing  that  a  curious  view  is 
thrown  out  by  these  French  writers 
on  one  of  the  cleverest  feats  of  this 
kind  which  the  age  produced — the 
shooting  of  the  Regent  Murray  by 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  No 
reader  requires  to  be  reminded  of  the 
picturesque  particulars  of  that  deed. 
There  is  a  well-known  romantic  story 
about  Hamilton  being  instigated  by 
revenge  on  account  of  the  fate  of 
his  wife,  turned  out  of  her  house  on 
a  winter  night  with  a  new-born 
babe.  This  story  is  not  well  authen- 
ticated, and  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Hamilton  acted  as  the 
executioner  of  a  doom  pronounced 
on  Murray  by  his  enemies  in  solemn 
conclave.  The  arrangement  was  a 
common  one  in  those  days ;  it  was 
the  shape  in  which  both  Rizzio  and 
Darnley  were  doomed  to  die,  the 
latter  having  been,  of  course,  a  more 
formal  transaction  than  the  removal 
of  the  Italian  fiddler  :  the  documents 
connected  with  it  were  indeed  care- 
fully revised  by  counsel  learned  in 
the  law.  Well,  to  the  point  about 
this  affair  of  the  shooting  of  the 
Regent.  In  a  long  letter,  full  of 
other  and  seemingly  far  more  im- 
portant business,  written  by  Mary 
to  her  trusty  counsellor  Archbishop 
Beaton,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  am- 
bassador for  her  in  France,  there 
occurs  a  casual  passage  which  may 
be  thus  rendered. 

"  As  to  what  you  write  to  me  from 
my  cousin  of  Guise,  I  would  wish 
that  so  worthless  a  creature  as  the 
personage  referred  to  were  put  out 
of  the  world,  and  it  would  give  me 
satisfaction  if  some  one  belonging  to 
me  were  the  instrument,  but  still 
more  if  he  were  hanged  by  an  execu- 
tioner as  he  deserves.  You  know  how 
I  have  this  at  heart,  and  how  I  dis- 
liked the  understanding  held  with 
him  by  my  uncle  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, which  I  would  willingly  have 
hindered  had  it  been  in  my  power  ; 
but  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  where 
I  have  no  right  to  direct,  is  not  my 
affair.  That  which  Bothwellhaugh 
has  done^  has  been  without  my  com- 
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mand,  but  I  feel  under  obligation  to 
him,  and  all  the  more  so  than  if  I 
had  been  in  the  plot.  I  wait  for  the 
accounts  which  ought  to  be  rendered 
of  my  dowry,  that  I  may  adjust  my 
establishment,  in  which  I  shall  not 
forget  the  pension  to  this  Bothwell- 
haugh."* And  then  the  letter  passes 
on  to  more  important  though  less 
interesting  political  affairs. 

Prince  Labanoff  has  printed  this 
letter  in  his  collection.  It  probably 
contains  nothing  to  astonish  a  Rus- 
sian— nor  is  it  anything  but  a  natu- 
ral letter  to  those  who  have  read 
much  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
period.  Miss  Strickland  also  cites 
it  fairly — a  remarkable  instance  of 
her  candour  and  honest  dealing, 
since  there  are  people  in  this  splene- 
tic age  who  would  think  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  gentleness,  purity, 
and  magnanimity  arrogated  to  the 
character  of  Queen  Mary.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  two  affairs 
spoken  of  in  this  cursory  passage — 
the  one,  an  assassination  satisfacto- 
rily accomplished  ;  the  other,  an  as- 
sassination to  come  off.  Who  was  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  latter,  and  what 
follower  or  subject  of  hers  would 
she  fain  have  seen  the  instrument  ? 
M.  Dargaud  at  once  answers  both 
questions,  and  is  followed  by  M. 
Lamartine.  The  person  it  was  de- 
sired to  put  out  of  the  way  was  the 
Admiral  Coligny,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Huguenot  cause,  who  subse- 
quently cost  his  enemies  so  much 
trouble  on  the  night  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, lest  one,  whom  it  was  of  such 
special  consequence  to  slay,  might 
escape  in  the  general  confusion.  By 
these  authors  it  is  set  down  with 
equal  distinctness,  that  Bothwell- 
haugh was  the  destined  assassin. 
M.  Dargaud,  indeed,  gives  a  dialogue 
with  an  agent  of  the  Guises,  in  which 
Bothwellhaugh  is  made  to  say  that 
he  avenged  his  own  cause  and  Scot- 
land's—that his  carbine  is  not  at  the 
service  of  every  prince,  or  even  mon- 
arch, who  desires  it — that  he  is  a 
Hamilton,  not  an  assassin.  For  all 
this  there  is  no  authority  —  yet 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
Coligny  might  be  the  intended  vic- 
tim, while  the  context  of  the  letter 
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seems  to  point  to  Hamilton  as  the 
executioner.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  old  traces  of  a  rumour  that 
Hamilton  had  been  solicited  in 
France,  where  he  sought  refuge,  to 
repeat  the  feat  performed  so  effec- 
tively in  Linlithgow,  and  that  he 
had  indignantly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. The  coincidence  is  curious, 
and  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  history  could  some  one 
discover  the  missing  link  which 
would  complete  the  episode. 

What  we  have  said  of  it  might  be 
counted  a  wasteful  digression,  if  the 
present  were  a  systematic  review  of 
the  French  books  before  us,  or  an 
attempt  to  digest  and  arrange  their 
materials.  These  are,  in  fact,  a  great 
deal  too  affluent  and  varied  to  be  ex- 
hausted within  moderate  space,  and 
the  present  notice  of  them  is  pro- 
fessedly casual  and  unsystematic. 
Were  we  to  follow  out  M.  Dargaud's 
treatment  of  it,  we  would  have  to 
tell  of  the  mysterious  awe  with 
which,  at  Hamilton  Palace,  he  beheld 
the  identical  hackbut  with  which  the 
deed  was  done,  and  would  have  to 
join  issue  by  explaining  that,  having 
also  seen  the  weapon  referred  to  by 
him,  notwithstanding  an  inscription 
on  it  engraved  in  brass  by  some  emi- 
nent maker  of  door-plates,  our  belief 
is  that  it  was  constructed  by  some 
Bru  mmagem  rifle-manufacturer  about 
the  period  of  the  American  War,  or 
perhaps  a  little  later.  But  reserving 
for  notice  further  on  some  of  the 
special  lights  which  this  author  has 
thrown  on  our  country  and  its  his- 
tory, let  us  in  the  mean  time  cast  a 
glance  at  the  larger  issues  brought 
out  by  the  collections  edited  by  our 
French  friends. 

The  most  valuable  service  of  these 
volumes  is,  that  they  bring  forth, 
though  still  but  in  an  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  shape,  the  very  close 
connection  between  the  fate  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  and  the  marvellous 
events  which  in  her  day  reconstruct- 
ed the  map  of  Europe.  It  was  an 
age  of  great  revolutions — of  rises  and 
falls  of  empires— of  the  disruption  of 
some,  and  the  consolidation  and  en- 
largement of  others— and  all  this 
mighty  drama  went  on  with  this 
young  Queen  of  a  small  northern 
country,  almost  as  much  the  centre 
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and  pivot  of  the  whole  as  the  hero- 
ine of  a  romance  is  the  centre  of  all 
its  versatile  and  marvellous  combin- 
ations. It  mattered  not  that  in  her 
self-will  and  impulsive  attachment 
she  threw  herself  away,  as  heroines 
will,  first  on  a  scamp,  and  secondly 
on  a  scoundrel — the  one  an  unequal, 
the  other  a  decidedly  low  marriage. 
It  was  destined,  as  if  by  the  despotic 
will  of  the  author  of  a  romance,  that 
she  should  be  unable  to  move  with- 
out carrying  the  whole  elements  of 
the  plot  with  her ;  and  even  these 
wretched  marriages  had  their  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  great 
events  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let 
us  give  but  the  briefest  glance  at 
the  conditions  by  which  the  accom- 
plished young  beauty  was  surround- 
ed, and  it  becomes  at  once  obvious 
how  much  for  Europe  and  the  future 
rested  on  her  destinies. 

It  was  not  alone  her  possession 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  mental 
gifts,  even  accompanied  as  they  were 
by  the  more  potent  gift  of  an  irre- 
sistible seductiveness,  that  gave  her 
the  influence  referred  to,  but  the 
manner  in  which  these  fine  court 
cards  were  played.  They  happened 
to  be  in  the  hand,  or  rather  in  the 
several  hands,  of  a  house  which 
counted  within  its  own  family  circle 
a  group  of  the  most  accomplished, 
daring,  and  successful  political  game- 
sters of  the  day.  The  fortune  which 
made  Mary  the  daughter  of  a  Guise, 
put  a  character  on  the  events  of  the 
time.  Had  she  been  the  daughter 
of  her  father's  first  wife,  poor  gentle 
Madeleine  of  Valoie,  of  a  far  higher 
house  than  that  of  Guise— namely, 
the  royal  family  of  France  itself — 
whatever  destinies  might  have  await- 
ed her,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  been  so  high.  It  was  not  the 
greatness  of  her  mother's  family — 
they  were  far  below  the  Stuarts  in 
lustre — but  its  characteristic  of  being 
a  pushing  rising  family,  that  gave 
her  name  its  wide  influence.  During 
that  period  and  for  some  time  later — 
so  late,  indeed,  as  the  construction  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom — the  regal 
duchies  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
clever  ambitious  families  had  a  way 
of  expanding  into  kingdoms  and 
empires.  The  King  of  France  repre- 
sented but  a  Duke  of  Paris,  and  the 
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Czar  a  Duke  of  Musco  via.  It  seemed 
clear  to  contemporaries  that  the 
Guises  of  Lorraine  were  to  aggrandise 
themselves  into  a  royal  house.  They 
fell  by  their  too  eagerly  grasping  at 
a  great  crown,  and  the  ambition  that 
o'erleaps  its  sell.  Their  aim  was  to 
rule  France,  and  how  near  they  were 
accomplishing  that  object  we  can 
only  now  judge  by  looking  back  on 
that  age  by  the  light  of  the  present,  in 
which  the  experiment  which  was  then 
made,  but  failed,  has  been  successful. 
What  the  Buonaparte  dynasty  has 
done  for  itself,  was  in  fact  pretty 
nearly  anticipated  by  the  dynasty  of 
Guise.  It  is  extremely  interesting 
to  compare,  at  the  two  extremes  of 
such  a  stretch  of  time,  conditions  so 
unlike  in  their  mere  external  and  in- 
cidental characteristics,  yet  possess- 
ing so  much  unity  in  their  real 
essence.  There  was  the  same  rest- 
lessness and  fickleness  among  all 
classes  of  the  French  people,  the  same 
vibration  between  anarchy  and  ab- 
ject submission,  the  same  insane  de- 
termination to  drive  the  one  principle 
uppermost  for  the  time  to  its  most 
relentless  conclusions ;  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  the  same  thirsting 
for  a  leader  brave,  strong,  relentless, 
and  successful.  Since  the  tide  turned 
against  Francis  I. — since  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  we  may  say — the 
French  were  losing  conceit  of  the 
house  of  Valois.  They  did  not  satis- 
fy the  national  craving  for  brilliancy 
and  success,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
which  Frenchmen  will  at  once  cheer- 
fully abandon  their  liberties.  France, 
indeed,  was  waning  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  before  the  rising  influence  of 
Spain  and  England,  the  great  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  contending 
forces  of  the  age.  She  thus  continued 
in  imminent  peril  of  revolution,  until 
Henry  IV.  gave  the  crown  the  lustre 
of  heroism.  Immediately  afterwards 
Richelieu  handed  over  a  well-drilled 
territory  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whose 
brilliant  career  of  victories  and  un- 
just aggrandisements  the  lease  was 
effectually  renewed,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion postponed. 

Le  Balafre,  or  the  Scarred,  the 
head  of  the  Guises,  had  in  the  period 
of  weakness  and  despondency  per- 
formed the  02e  redeeming  achieve- 
ment which  was  glorious  to  his 
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countrymen,  in  the  capture  of  Calais 
from  the  English.  He  was  the  most 
popular  man  of  his  day,  and  he  knew 
how  by  a  subtle  diplomacy  to  make 
that  as  well  as  every  other  element 
of  his  strength  tell.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  the  supreme 
guiding  spirit  in  that  bold  movement 
by  which  the  precious  infant  was 
spirited  out  of  Scotland,  and  carried 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  influence  of  his  plans  for 
uniting  England  and  Scotland  under 
his  son  and  her.  The  next  great  step 
was  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin. 
Fortune  favoured  them  mightily  at 
one  stroke,  when  Montgomery  poked 
out  the  eye  of  Henry  LT.  in  the  tilt- 
yard.  A  member  of  the  house  of 
Guise  was  now  Queen  of  France. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  then 
they  looked  to  sovereignty  in  France. 
They  were  but  increasing  their  power 
by  every  feasible  means  that  offered, 
and  the  displacement  of  their  niece's 
husband  was  not  to  be  so  defined. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Ba- 
Iafr6  himself  ever  thought  of  the 
throne  of  France.  It  was  on  his  more 
unscrupulous  and  restless  son  that 
that  consummation  of  their  power 
seems  to  have  dawned. 

To  the  world  in  general  it  seemed 
as  if  all  this  fabric  of  power  had 
toppled  down  at  once  with  the  death 
of  the  poor  feeble  King  of  France. 
Queen  of  France  and  Queen  of  Scot- 
land—the two  things  were  as  far 
apart  in  power  and  brilliancy  as  the 
palace  from  the  cottage,  and  the  latter 
now  only  remained.  To  these  restless 
and  ambitious  spirits,  however,  the 
game  was  by  no  means  up.  The 
court  card  was  still  in  their  hands  to 
be  played  again  ;  and  though  they 
lost  the  fortune  that  seemed  secured, 
there  were  others  even  greater  within 
the  range  of  possibilities.  No  time 
was  lost  before  their  busy  brains  were 
at  work  devising  a  new  alliance.  The 
several  available  monarchs  and  heirs 
to  thrones  were  scrutinised.  Den- 
mark and  some  of  the  smaller  German 
states  were  lightly  passed  over  by  an 
eye  that  looked  ever  upwards,  and  at 
last  rested  on  the  supreme  pinnacle 
of  European  power — the  Spanish  em- 
pire. It  was  there  that  whatever 
France  lost  had  been  gained.  It  was 
the  empire  whose  monarch  boasted 
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that  the  sun  never  set  on  his  domin- 
ions.  As  his  ambassador  Don  Ferdi- 
nand de  Mandosa  put  it,  "  God  was 
supreme  in  heaven,  but  the  King  of 
Spain  was  supreme  on  earth."  He  had 
brought  under  his  feet  the  independ- 
ent states  of  Spain,  snatched  Portu- 
gal, ruledthe  greater  part  of  Italy;  and 
though  the  Dutch  were  then  working 
out  their  independence,  they  were, 
in  the  eye  of  Spain  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  merely  a  handful  of 
rebels  struggling  in  a  swamp,  and 
earning  for  themselves  condign  pun- 
ishment.  He  crushed  the  Moors,  and 
in  the  conflict  afterwards  crowned  at 
Lepanto,  he  had  proved  himself  the 
champion  and  protector  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  domineering  Turk. 
To  preserve  a  full  impression  of  the 
mighty    position    of    Spain    under 
Philip  IT.,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  traditional  ambi- 
tion of  the  great  Continental  powers 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  revived  Roman 
empire,  such  as  that  which  Charle- 
magne established  for  a  reign.  Spain 
seemed  marching  on  to  this  high 
destiny.    France  was  thrown  out  in 
the  misfortunes  of  Francis  I.    Ger- 
many, though  nominally  in  posses- 
sion   of    the    Csesarship,    had   not 
throughout  her  scattered  states  con- 
centrated power  to  give  it  vitality. 
The  greatness  of  England  was   of 
another  kind  —  a  fresh  growth,  to- 
tally apart  from  the  remains  of  the 
imperial  system,  and  supported  by 
the    separate  vitality   of  its   ener- 
getic, free,  industrious  people.    Thus 
the  Spanish  monarch  had  no  effec- 
tive rival  in  the  ambitious  course 
which  he  was  slowly,  but  cunningly 
and  resolutely,  pursuing ;  and  when 
he  finally  succeeded,  his  would  be  a 
greater   empire   than   ever    Roman 
eagle  soared  above ;  for  had  there 
not  been  found  a  new  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic— the  yet 
undeveloped  empire  called  "  the  In- 
dies" 1 

What  a  position,  then,  for  these 
ambitious  princes  of  Lorraine,  could 
they  get  their  niece,  with  her  pos- 
session of  Scotland  and  her  claims 
to  the  succession  of  England,  made 
queen  of  Spain  !  With  such  sources 
of  influence  in  their  hands,  it  would 
go  hard  but  that  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine  ruled  in  France,  be  it  as 
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Mayor  of  the  Palace,  as  deputy  of  the 
Emperor  of  Europe,  or  as  actual  king. 
Accordingly  a  marriage  was  proj  ected, 
and  all  but  concluded,  with  Don  Car- 
los, the  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  project  suited  admirably  with 
the  ambitious  notions  of  Philip  II. 
In  fact,  like  the  Guises  on  the  death 
of  King  Francis,  he  had  just  lost 
by  death  the  hold  he  had  on  Eng- 
land by  his  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.'s  daughter,  Mary;  and  here 
was  another  available  in  its  place ; 
for  with  all  the  Roman  Catholics 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland  was  the  true  heiress  of 
the  throne  of  England,  and  that  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth  the  usurper 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  Provi- 
dence in  its  own  good  time,  with 
such  judicious  aid  from  the  sword  as 
Philip  was  able  and  very  willing  to 
supply. 

There  was  a  dark  and  subtle  spirit, 
however,  which  in  close  quarters 
might  come  to  be  more  powerful 
than  the  Guises  or  the  King  of  Spain 
either,  set  dead  against  the  match. 
This  was  our  friend  Catherine  of  Me- 
dici, the  mother-in-law  of  Mary.  The 
motives  of  this  terrible  woman  have 
been  an  enigma  to  historians.  And 
yet  there  is  a  view  of  them  simple 
enough,  which  tallies  pretty  well  with 
the  facts  of  history :  it  is,  that  she 
had  no  scruples  of  any  kind,  and  let 
nothing  stand  between  her  and  her 
object.  If  lies  could  accomplish  her 
object,  tell  them  ;  if  life  were  in  the 
way,  out  with  it,  by  bullet,  steel,  or 
poison,  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
considering  time  and  purpose.  Her 
policy  was  an  engine  to  be  kept  go- 
ing, though  nothing  but  human  blood 
should  be  available  for  working  it ; 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  her  policy, — 
it  was  not  that  of  despotism  or  of 
liberty,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  self-centred  power.  It  seems 
to  add  a  new  shade  to  one  of  the 
darkest  pictures  of  human  wicked- 
ness, to  say  that  the  author  of  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  had  no 
fanaticism  or  religious  zeal  in  her; 
but  so  it  was.  As  to  Philip,  he  was  a 
thorough  bigot,  who  consoled  himself 
on  his  deathbed  by  reflecting  on  the 
numbers  he  had  put  to  death,  and 
the  quantity  of  human  agony  he  had 
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inflicted,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church ; 
but  as  to  his  rival  in  bloodshed  and 
cruelty,  she  would  have  become  a 
Huguenot  or  a  Mohammedan  could 
it  have  served  her  purpose.  In  fact, 
hers  was  just  the  Italian  ethics — the 
ethics  of  the  Borgias  and  Cencis — 
exhibited  on  a  wide  field,  and  guided 
by  a  tenacious  will. 

She  had  no  love  for  Mary  Stuart. 
The  day  on  which  she,  the  mother  of 
the  king,  had  to  give  precedence  to 
the  young  beauty  who  had  become 
reigning  queen,  stamped  its  mark  on 
her  black  heart.  Mary  stung  the 
dowager  occasionally  with  her  sar- 
castic tongue ;  for  few  were  better 
adepts  at  that  dangerous  accomplish- 
ment which  torments  and  makes 
enemies.  For  all  its  illustrious  his- 
tory, the  house  of  Medici  was  an 
anomaly  among  the  feudalities,  from 
having  founded  its  wealth  and  power 
on  commerce  instead  of  rapine,  and 
it  lay  open  to  sneers  as  not  legiti- 
mately regal ;  hence  Mary  called  her 
mother-in-law  thefille  de  Marckand 
— a  sneer  which  Catherine  committed 
to  her  dangerous  and  retentive  me- 
mory. She  was  pretty  freely  accused, 
indeed,  of  having  shortened  her  son's 
life,  because  she  thought  she  would 
have  more  power  were  he  out  of  the 
way-  and  no  doubt  she  was  quite 
capable  of  the  deed.  The  only  thing 
in  which  she  showed  any  of  the  con- 
fiding weakness  of  mankind  was  in 
being  a  devotee  of  astrology  and 
divination ;  but  these,  if  they  were 
supernatural,  yet  were  agencies  put 
in  the  power  of  man,  which  she 
might  turn  to  her  own  immediate 

Eurpose,  and  which  were  therefore 
ir  more  to  be  respected  than  the 
religion  which  belonged  to  another 
world,  in  which  she  could  not  com- 
mand obedience. 

Well,  Catherine  was  against  the 
Spanish  match,  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  it  would  render  the  power 
of  the  Lorraine  Guises  preponderant 
over  that  of  herself  and  her  sons.  She 
was  indefatigable  in  carrying  her 
point.  M.  Cheruel  has  published 
some  of  her  letters  on  the  affair  to 
the  Bishop  of  Limoges,  the  French 
ambassador  in  Spain.  Strange  docu- 
ments they  are,  subtle  almost  to  un- 
intelligibility,  full  of  ingenious  sug- 
gestion and  eager  pleading,  with  a 
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shadowy  half- hidden  under- current 
of  menace.  It  was  difficult  to  bring 
very  powerful  arguments  to  bear 
against  an  arrangement  so  advant- 
ageous to  both  the  parties  concerned. 
She  tried  to  make  out  that  it  would 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  because,  if  her  hand  were 
weakened  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Guises,  it  would  be  the  Huguenot 
King  of  Navarre,  and  not  she,  who 
would  really  obtain  the  chief  influence 
in  France.  She  endeavoured  to  work 
through  King  Philip's  confessor,  and 
several  of  his  confidential  advisers. 
Her  daughter  was  Philip's  third  wife 
— to  her  the  most  plausible  argu- 
ments were  addressed.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  Don  Carlos,  instead  of  hav- 
ing Mary,  should  be  married  to  the 
younger  sister  of  his  stepmother, 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  Thus  that  Queen 
would  have  a  sister  with  her,  and 
her  position  would  be  strengthened 
by  an  alliance  with  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  on  whom  her  own  personal 
claim  as  his  stepmother  would  be 
but  small.  Catherine  even  endeav- 
oured to  move  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
her  ends  by  presenting  to  her  a  pro- 
spect, no  doubt  sufficiently  alarming, 
both  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
and  her  own  personal  interest.  But 
how  Elizabeth  could  have  acted  in 
the  matter  save  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Murray,  afterwards  the  Ke- 
gent,  on  his  sister,  is  not  very  clear. 
The  match,  however,  was  defeated. 
People  so  unscrupulous  as  Catherine 
are  very  successful  in  accomplishing 
their  ends.  She  had  in  her  employ- 
ment a  countryman  of  her  own,  one 
Bianci,  or  Blanc,  as  the  French 
annalists  call  him,  an  expert  confec- 
tioner, who  got  the  title  of  Queen 
Catherine's  poisoner — that  being  the 
function  by  which  he  was  reputed  to 
gain  his  Jiving.  A  powerful  effect 
would  be  produced  on  the  mind  by 
such  a  thought  passing  over  it  as 
— "  well,  if  I  push  her  to  the  wall, 
that  woman  will  poison  me."  From 
whatever  cause,  however,  she  had 
her  way  on  this  occasion,  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  dreams  of 
ambition  was  dispersed. 

So  ends  the  first  act ;  but  the  tra- 
gedy in  which  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
Lorraine  Guises,  and  Queen  Mary, 
continue  to  be  the  chief  characters, 
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is  not  yet  acted  out.  The  first  ca- 
sualty is  among  the  Guises.  Mary 
has  not  long  endured  her  dreary  ban- 
ishment to  her  own  kingdom,  when 
a  despatch  arrives  telling  her  how 
the  brave  Balafre'  has  been  murdered 
by  the  fanatic  Poltrot.  The  blow  is 
a  severe  one.  The  uncle  and  niece 
had  an  abundant  fund  of  common 
sympathies.  Both  were  princely,  not 
alone  by  descent  and  conventional 
rank,  but  by  the  original  stamp  of  the 
Deity,  which  had  given  them  majesty 
and  beauty  in  externals,  balanced  by 
bravery,  wit,  geniality,  and  high  spi- 
rit as  their  intellectual  and  moral 
inheritance.  She  was  proud  of  the 
great  warrior  and  the  wise  statesman 
who  had  guided  her  youthful  steps 
to  greatness,  and  he  was  proud  to  be 
the  parent  and  instructor  of  the  most 
fascinating  princess  of  her  age.  It 
was  just  after  his  death  that  the 
dark  days  of  Mary  came  upon  her. 
The  son  who  succeeded  to  him  was 
destined  to  a  lot  even  more  conspi- 
cuous than  his  father's,  for  it  was 
with  him  that  the  crisis  of  the  fa- 
mily's career  came.  With  Mary  her 
maternal  house  still  kept  up  a  close 
intercourse,  but  personally  their  rela- 
tion had  widened.  They  were  cousins 
now,  not  uncle  and  niece,  and  their 
intercourse  was  rather  diplomatic 
than  affectionate.  Upwards  of  twenty 
years  have  passed,  and  preparation  is 
made  for  the  chamber  of  execution  at 
Fotheringay,  yet  still  the  chief  per- 
sons in  the  drama  are  the  same.  A 
whisper  arises  and  passes  over  Eu- 
rope, Is  a  King  of  France,  a  de- 
scendant of  St  Louis,  a  grandson  of 
the  great  Francis,  going  to  permit  his 
sister-in-law,  who  wore  the  crown, 
and  yet  bears  the  title  of  a  Dowager 
Queen  of  France,  to  be  put  to  death 
like  a  felon  ?  Certainly  not.  There 
is  a  certain  Monsieur  Bellie'vre  ac- 
credited to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  to 
reason,  and  stopping  any  attempt  at 
violence.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
in  some  degree  like  the  consul  who 
quoted  Bynkershook  and  Puffendorf 
and  Grotius,  and  proved  from  Vatel, 
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&c. ;  and  in  the  text  of  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  princes,  he  quoted  Cicero,  and 
referred  to  Mark  Antony,  Mutius 
Scsevola,  and  Porsenna  with  such  apt 
diplomatic  scholarship,  that  de  Thou 
thought  these  speeches  to  Elizabeth, 
as  reported  by  the  speaker,  worthy 
of  being  incorporated  in  full  in  his 
great  History.  But  in  reality  Bellievre 
had  a  wondrously  difficult  part  to 
perform,  and  his  big  classic  talk  was 
all  intended  to  blazen  over  and  hide 
his  real  helplessness.  Had  the  King 
of  France  determined  to  act  1 — that 
was  the  critical  question.  He  had 
come  to  no  such  determination,  or 
rather  he  had  determined,  if  such 
a  term  is  appropriate,  not  to  act, 
and  Elizabeth  knew  it.  His  object 
in  the  embassy  was  to  hide  his  real 
abandonment  of  his  sister-in-law  from 
the  eye  of  Europe.  The  ambassador, 
however,  had  personally  too  much 
chivalry  for  such  a  task.  When  he 
was  done  with  his  classical  citations, 
at  a  long  personal  interview  he  at 
last  distinctly  threatened  Elizabeth, 
should  she  persist,  with  the  venge- 
ance of  the  French  government.  The 
virago  fired  up  at  this ;  she  put 
it  sharply  to  Bellie'yre,  had  he  the 
authority  of  the  King  her  brother 
to  hold  such  language  to  her  1  Yes, 
he  had,  expressly.  Well,  she  must 
have  a  copy  of  this,  under  the  am- 
bassador's own  hand.  If  Bellievre 
gave  her  the  genuine  instructions 
communicated  to  him,  they  would  be 
found  but  faintly  to  warrant  his 
brave  words  of  defiance,  for  after 
some  rather  unchivalric  proposals  for 
adjusting  the  affair  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  beheading,  they  contain  a 
vague  sort  of  threat  of  resentment  if 
they  be  not  adopted.*  Elizabeth,  after 
the  tragedy  was  over,  wrote  a  jeering 
letter  to  King  Henry  about  this 
threat,  showing  how  lightly  she  es- 
teemed it — if  not,  indeed,  showing 
that  there  was  a  common  understand- 
ing between  them  on  the  point.  Af- 
ter the  execution,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  take  everybody  by  surprise, 
the  next  question  was,  whether  the 
King  of  France  would  avenge  it.  M. 


*  "  Si  la  Heine  d'Angleterre  ne  les  met  en  aucune  consideration,  mais  veut  faire 
proce'der  k  1'execution  de  si  rigoureux  et  si  extraordinaire  jugement,  il  ne  se  pourra 
q'il  ne  s'en  ressente  comme  de  chose  qui  1'offeiise  fort  particulierement." — CHKKUEL, 
165. 
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Cheruel,  who  has  the  inner  history  of 
the  French  part  of  the  affair  ready 
to  his  hand,  says  the  country  was 
filled  with  cries  of  vengeance.  He 
selects  as  the  key-note  of  this  senti- 
ment the  words  in  which  it  was 
echoed  by  1'Ecossais  Blackwood  : — 
"Le  Roi,  parent  et  beau-frere  de 
cette  dame,  laissera-t-il  son  meurtre 
impuni1?  il  ne  souffrira  jamais  que 
cette  tache  deshonore  son  tres  illus- 
tre  nom,  ni  que  telle  infamie  tombe 
stir  le  royaume  de  France."  *  But  he 
was  just  going,  with  his  own  hands, 
to  drop  a  darker  blot  on  his  illus- 
trious name.  M.  Che'ruel  notices  the 
significant  little  fact,  that  when 
Renaud  de  Beaurne,  archbishop  of 
Bourges,  preached  a  funeral  sermon 
on  Queen  Mary,  in  which  he  called 
her  relations,  the  Guises,  foudres  de 
guerre,  or  thunderbolts  of  war,  he 
was  required  to  suppress  this  expres- 
sion when  he  published  the  sermon. 
The  question  between  the  Guises  and 
the  house  of  Valois  was  coming  to 
an  issue  ;  within  a  few  months  after 
the  execution  of  Mary,  the  first  war 
of  barricades  was  fought  on  the 
streets  of  Paris ;  a  month  or  two 
later  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  mur- 
dered in  the  King's  audience-cham- 
ber, and  the  family  broken.  Henry's 
lukewarmness  to  Queen  Mary  had  its 
practical  explanation  —  he  was  not 
going  to  commit  himself  against  a 
powerful  monarch  like  Elizabeth, 
either  to  frustrate  or  to  avenge  the 
fate  of  a  member  of  the  detested  fa- 
mily doomed  by  him  to  destruction. 

The  drama  is  not  yet  entirely 
played  out.  A  great  scene  remains 
before  the  curtain  drops,  in  which 
Spain  has  to  play  a  part ;  it  has  been 
dictated  by  the  departed  enchantress, 
and  is  the  last,  as  it  is  the  grandest, 
instance  of  her  power.  The  history 
of  this  affair,  as  now  pretty  well  filled 
up  by  the  documents  printed  by  the 
Frenchman,  is  extremely  curious, 
both  for  the  minuteness  of  the  par- 
ticulars, and  the  vastness  of  the  his- 
torical events  on  which  they  bear. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  her 
latter  days,  Queen  Mary  rested  her 
hopes  on  the  King  of  Spain, 
feeling  that,  unless  her  cousins  the 
Guises  were  successful,  she  need  ex- 
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pect  nothing  from  France,  and  con- 
scious, at  the  same  time,  that  coun- 
tenance and  help  from  Spain  would 
be  the  most  powerful  means  of  ac- 
complishing their  success.  Accord- 
ingly, with  marvellous  perseverance 
and  adroitness,  she  kept  up  a  close 
correspondence  during  her  imprison- 
ment with  Philip  IL,  and  every 
new  document  discovered  renders  it 
clearer  than  ever  that  it  was  at  her 
instigation  chiefly  that  Philip  under- 
took the  invasion  of  England. 

Mary  left  behind  her  a  last  will, 
which  Ritson  the  antiquary  said  he 
saw,  blotted  with  her  tears,  in  the 
Scottish  College  at  Paris.    It  was, 
like  her  ostensible  acts,  a  monument 
of  kindness  and  generosity,  performed 
with  a  mournful  dignity  becoming 
her  rank  and  her  misfortunes.     All 
who  had  been  kind  and  faithful  to 
her,  high  and  low,  were  gratified  by 
bequests,  which  were  precious  relics, 
more  dear  than  the  riches  she  could 
no  longer  bestow.     "The  names," 
says  Miss  Strickland,  "  of  her  absent 
servants  who  were  held  captive  at 
Chartley,  including  Mrs  Curie,  Bas- 
tian,  his  wife  Margaret,  and  their 
children,    were    not    forgotten,    al- 
though  her  means  of   paying  the 
legacies  she  devised  were  rather  of 
a  visionary  nature,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  proceeds  left  by  her  twenty 
years'  law-suit,  this  having  at  last 
been  decided  in  her  favour,  together 
with  the  arrears  of  her  dower-pen- 
sion for  the  current  year,  which  she 
earnestly    beseeches    the    King    of 
France  to  pay,  for  the  sake  of  her 
poor  destitute  servants."t   The  funds 
were    slender,   it   is   true,    yet  the 
legacies  were  paid.    She  had  issued 
another  will  of  a  more  important 
character,  which,  with  her  papers,  was 
seized  at  Chartley  on   the   occasion 
referred  to  by  Miss  Strickland.   This 
will  contained  such  strange  and  om- 
inous matter  that  it  was  deemed  wise 
at  once  to  burn  it ;  and  lest  there 
should  be  any  doubt  that  it  was 
effectually    destroyed,    or   any   sus- 
picion  that  its   purport   had   gone 
abroad,    Elizabeth    burnt    it    with 
her  own  hands.     It  gave  its  warn- 
ing— it  showed  the  enemy — it  should 
go    no  further  on  its   mischievous 


Quoted,  CHEECEL,  p.  171. 
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path;  so  thought  Cecil  and  his 
mistress.  But  they  had  to  deal  with 
one  not  easily  baffled  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  fixed  designs.  She 
confided  her  testamentary  bequests 
verbally  to  two  different  persons,  on 
whose  fidelity  she  could  rely.  Her 
executor  was  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
nature  of  these  bequests  had  not  been 
entirely  concealed.  James  himself,  in 
his  lubberly  schoolboy-like  complaints 
about  his  mother,  showed  that  he 
knew  about  them.  They  now  make 
their  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
statement  of  the  reception  which  the 
King  of  Spain  gave  to  the  testamen- 
tary injunctions.  If  we  are  to  sup- 
pose— which  we  are  at  liberty  to  do 
— that  they  were  utter  falsehoods, 
invented  by  the  persons  who  pre- 
tended to  be  intrusted  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  there  is,  at  all  events,  this 
much  of  fact  in  the  whole  affair,  that 
the  King  of  Spain  believed  them  to  be 
genuine,  and  acted  on  them  fully  and 
emphatically.  It  is  the  record  of  his 
so  acting  that  we  now  possess. 

Gorion,  Queen  Mary's  French  phy- 
sician, was  one  of  the  recipients  of 
this  deposit.  He  was  commissioned 
to  convey  to  the  King  of  Spain  her 
desire  that  he  would  pay  certain 
debts  and  legacies,  and  distribute 
pensions  and  other  rewards  among 
her  more  faithful  adherents.  As  to 
the  debts  and  the  smaller  recom- 
penses of  services,  the  Queen  ap- 
pealed to  his  religious  feeling,  on 
the  ground  that  to  leave  the  world 
without  the  prospect  of  these  things 
being  paid,  pressed  heavy  on  her  con- 
science. The  sums  of  money  abso- 
lutely named  in  these  requests  were 
considerable ;  and  in  asking  that  the 
pensions  of  the  English  Catholics, 
including  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
LordPaget,  Charles  Aruudel,  Charles 
Paget,  Throckmorton,  and  Morgan, 
might  be  continued,  she  evidently 
drew  upon  a  liberal  hand.  Philip 
appears  not  only  to  have  unhesitat- 
ingly met  the  larger  and  ostensible 
demands  thus  made  on  him,  but  with 
a  religious  zeal  to  have  sought  out 
the  more  obscure  objects  of  Mary's 
good-will,  that  he  might  rigidly  per- 
form her  injunctions  to  the  utmost 
farthing.  One  great  injunction  still 
remained — it  was  that,  notwithstand- 
ing her  death,  he  would  not  abandon 
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his  enterprise  on  England — an  enter- 
prise devised  in  the  cause  of  God, 
and  worthy  of  a  true  Catholic  king. 
This  bequest  also,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  the  King  of  Spain  did  his 
best  to  carry  into  effect.  There  were 
some  little  subsidiary  services  to  be 
performed  by  him  when  he  had  ac- 
complished it.  Mary's  account  with 
the  world  had  a  debtor  as  well  as  a 
creditor  side.  If  the  King  of  Spain 
could  reward  friends,  it  was  also 
hoped  that  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  punish  enemies  :  her  last  request, 
therefore,  was,  that  when  once  mas- 
ter of  England,  he  would  not  forget 
how  she  had  been  treated  by  Cecil, 
Leicester,  Secretary  Walsingham, 
Lord  Huntington,  Sir  Amyas  Paulet, 
and  Wade,  the  clever  Secretary  of 
the  Council,  who  had  discovered  the 
designs  of  Spain  by  putting  the  frag- 
ments of  a  torn  letter  together. 

While  the  French  physician  bore 
to  the  King  of  Spain  what  might  be 
termed  the  burdens  and  obligations 
of  the  testament,  it  was  commis- 
sioned to  other  messengers  —  being 
the  Queen's  two  faithful  attendants, 
Elizabeth  Curie  and  Jane  Kennedy 
— to  intimate  what  may  be  called 
the  beneficial  portion,  which  was  no 
less  than  the  bequeathing  to  the 
King  of  Spain  the  crowns  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  in  the  event  of 
her  son  James  continuing  obstinate 
in  his  heresy.  It  is  with  almost 
ludicrous  gravity  that  M.  Teulet 
says,  "Philippe  II.  accepta  sans 
he'siter  les  charges  d'une  succession 
qui  lui  offrait  des  eventualite's  si 
avantageuses."  Advantageous  even- 
tualities indeed — but,  as  they  proved 
to  the  executor,  calamitous  realities. 

Within  eighteen  months  after  the 
death  of  Mary,  the  Armada  was  in 
the  Channel.  It  was  the  last  grand 
explosion  of  the  ancient  crusading 
chivalry, — an  expedition  to  restore 
the  Catholic  Church  to  its  supremacy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  out 
the  dying  wish  and  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  an  injured  woman  and  a 
holy  martyr.  The  great  actual  drama 
is  now  completed,  and  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  a  close  contiguity  in  time 
its  long-suspended  issues  complete 
themselves.  Early  in  the  year  1587 
Queen  Mary  is  executed ;  in  the 
summer  of  the  ensuing  year  the  Ar- 
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mada  comes  forth  and  is  destroyed. 
That  winter  the  Duke  of  Guise  is 
murdered  and  his  family  crushed ; 
and  again,  before  another  year  passes, 
the  perfidious  perpetrator  of  the  deed, 
Henry  III.,  is  murdered  by  a  Popish 
fanatic,  who  thus  clears  the  throne 
for  the  leader  of  the  Eeformation 
party. 

From  this  great  epoch  history 
starts  afresh  with  new  actors,  who 
are  to  bring  out  a  new  development 
of  events.  The  mighty  empire  of 
Spain  from  that  period  collapses  like 
the  bankrupt  estate  of  an  over-san- 
guine trader,  who  has  risked  all  his 
capital  on  some  great  adventure  end- 
ing in  shipwreck.  A  powerful  little 
colony  of  industrious  Protestants 
rises  up  where  her  yoke  has  been, 
thrown  off  in  Holland.  France  is  no 
longer  in  the  hand  of  the  Guise  or  of 
the  Medici,  but  is  ruled  by  one  who, 
if  he  dare  not  be  Protestant,  will  at 
all  events  be  tolerant.  In  the  bal- 
ance of  the  European  powers,  Pro- 
testantism, if  not  predominant,  is  at 
least  made  secure.  But  what  is  not 
the  least  important  fruit  of  these 
rapidly-succeeding  events,  and  cer- 
tainly for  us  the  most  interesting,  is, 
that  from  that  epoch  begins  the  vir- 
tual, though  not  the  nominal,  amal- 
gamation of  Scotland  with  England 
m  one  country,  having  the  same  en- 
mities and  the  same  friendships.  The 
long  history  of  the  French  alliance, 
with  all  its  interesting  and  even 
endearing  associations,  was  now  to 
come  to  a  close  for  ever,  and  Scot- 
land, bidding  adieu  to  the  chivalrous 
and  hospitable  stranger  with  whom 
she  had  sojourned  in  many  a  path  of 
common  difficulty  and  danger,  was 
to  return  to  the  people  of  kindred 
blood  from  whom  unfortunate  events 
and  evil  deeds  had  so  long  severed 
her. 

The  light  thrown  upon  the  later 
history  of  the  Scoto- French  alliance 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
attractive  portions  of  these  French 
collections  ;  and  amidst  the  many 
recollections  of  rivalry  and  animosity 
which  are  so  apt  to  be  recalled  when- 
ever we  review  the  past  of  France 
and  Britain,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
Frenchmen  keenly  interested  in 
bringing  to  light  the  acts  of  mutual 
friendship  and  support  which  bound 
at  least  one  portion  of  the  British 
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empire  to  a  close  friendship  with 
their  country. 

On  the  origin  of  this  alliance  much 
historical  nonsense  has  been  written. 
The  ordinary  books  which  go  back  to 
our  earlier  history  tell  us  of  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  between 
Charlemagne  and  Achaius,  king  of 
the  Scots.  Charlemagne  was  not  a 
man  to  make  such  alliances,  even  had 
he  found  an  Achaius  at  Holyrood, 
with  a  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  a  well-arranged  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, instead  of  having  a  vague  idea 
that  somewhere  in  the  northern  parts 
of  this  island  there  were  one  or  two 
rough  chiefs,  ruling  over  each  his 
own  wild  tribe  of  Celts  or  Scandin- 
avians. The  French  alliance  arose 
in  far  later  times,  and  its  object  is 
immediately  obvious  to  all  who  pay 
a  little  attention  to  the  tenor  of  our 
history.  When  the  ambitious  Nor- 
man monarchs  of  England  made  their 
attempts  on  the  liberty  of  Scotland, 
foreign  aid  was  of  course  valuable  for 
the  protection  of  those  liberties  after 
they  were  restored  under  the  banner 
of  Bruce.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
France,  always  at  war  with  England, 
nothing  could  be  more  important 
than  to  have  an  ally  at  the  door  of 
England,  to  give  her  battle,  and  keep 
her  at  work  within  her  own  island. 
The  bargain  was  very  well  fulfilled. 
Scotland  did  keep  England  effectu- 
ally at  work,  and  many  a  time  saved 
France  by  turning  the  armaments 
prepared  against  her  upon  a  tough, 
tormenting,  and  profitless  enemy  at 
home.  Matters  went  well  with  this 
league  until  there  came  to  be  a  great 
inequality  between  the  two  friends, 
and  their  union  was  like  that  of  the 
giant  and  the  dwarf.  France,  from 
its  position,  was  a  power  ever  en- 
larging itself;  Scotland  was  neces- 
sarily stationary.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  V.,  adversity  pressed  heavily 
on  the  French,  and  they  gladly  ac- 
cepted as  a  great  boon  the  services 
— the  protection  it  might  be  rather 
called  —  of  the  hardy  adventurers 
who  went  to  find  their  hated  ene- 
mies of  England  on  the  plains  of 
France.  Nor  was  France  ever  un- 
grateful or  ungracious  to  the  Scots 
individually.  She  opened  her  purse 
liberally  and  kindly  to  them,  petted 
and  caressed  them,  and  indeed  en- 
dowed them  with  privileges  and  im- 
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munities  which  their  own  people 
must  have  beheld  with  envy.  As 
France  increased  in  central  power, 
however,  by  the  junction  of  the  great 
fiefs,  her  territorial  intercourse  with 
Scotland  assumed  a  tone  which  the 
proud  northern  could  ill  bear,  even 
if  he  personally  enjoyed — as  the  ma- 
jority of  course  did  not — some  private 
advantage  from  the  august  alliance. 
There  arose  a  party  sternly  opposed 
to  their  country  becoming  a  province 
of  France  ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  their  determination  to 
accomplish  an  emancipation  from 
such  a  fate  that  made  the  Reforma- 
tion so  rapid  an  affair  as  it  was  in 
Scotland.  Indeed,  from  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  more  lately 
brought  to  light,  it  appears  that 
these  apprehensions  were  by  no  means 
groundless  ;  for  when  Mary  became 
the  wife  of  the  French  king,  there 
was  evidently  very  little  intention 
among  French  statesmen  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  separate  independence 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  fallen  into  a  way 
of  speaking  of  Scotland  rather  as  a 
possession  than  an  ally — as  some- 
thing which  the  French  monarch  had 
to  dispose  of ;  and  had  the  Scottish 
people  been  supine,  the  supposition 
would  have  strengthened,  until  it 
would  have  been  thought  as  prepos- 
terous to  question  Scotland's  belong- 
ing to  France  as  it  now  is  to  question 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  sceptre 
over  the  Orkney  Islands.  In  fact,  as 
M.  Teulet's  documents  show,  it  was 
once  matter  of  serious  consideration 
whether  Scotland  should  be  an  ap- 
panage, to  be  enjoyed  by  a  second 
son  of  France.  Contemporary  with 
such  things  was  the  regency  of  Mary 
of  Guise,  and  its  employment  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  high  offices  of 
state,  while  all  the  bitterness  thus 
created  was  sedulously  fostered  by 
emissaries  from  England. 

Scotland  was  indeed  then  suffering 
under  the  proverbial  evil  of  being  at 
the  mercy  of  two  friends,  the  one 
pulling  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left.  Of  the  labours  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's emissaries  in  Scotland,  Throck- 
morton,  Walsingham,  Sadler,  and 
Randolph,  we  have  full  accounts, 


which  have  been  well  ransacked  and 
instructively  commented  on.  But 
the  no  less  interesting  negotiations 
of  the  French  emissaries  in  Scotland 
have  hitherto  been  little  studied  ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  they  easily  have 
been  so  until  they  were  gradually 
brought  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  foreign  libraries  and  public 
offices  by  the  zeal  of  the  archa3olo- 
gists  rof  France.  They  are  not  less 
interesting  from  the  glimpses  which 
they  afford  of  the  designs  of  France, 
than  from  the  picturesque  descrip- 
tions which  they  contain  of  events 
which  it  is  profitable  to  see  from  as 
many  sides  as  possible,  and  which 
certainly  often  acquire  a  new  shape 
and  character  when  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  accomplished  and  acute 
foreigner  employed  to  report  on  them 
to  the  Guises,  or  Catherine  of  Medici. 
The  most  remarkable  in  accomplish- 
ments and  wisdom  of  these  French 
ambassadors,  Michel  de  Castelnau  de 
Mauyissi£re,  was  alike  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  the  Scottish  alli- 
ance, and  of  the  almost  hopelessness 
of  recovering  it.  After  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  miseries  of  the  country 
when  tortured  in  the  terrible  wars 
and  plunderings  of  Morton,  he  says, 
"  Je  suis  et  serais  toujours  d'opinion 
qu'il  n'y  a  nulle  alliance  au  monde 
que  la  France  doive  avoir  plus  chere 
que  celle  de  ce  petit  pays  dEcosse."* 
Castelnau  was  one  of  the  really 
great  men  whose  eminent  labours, 
wasted  on  tough  and  hopeless  mate- 
rials, can  only  be  estimated  by  close 
inspection.  As  M.  Che'ruel  well  ob- 
serves, we  will  find  more  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  actions  of  the  day,  and 
the  men  engaged  in  them,  in  his 
letters  and  memoirs,  than  almost  any- 
where else.  He  was  one  of  those 
statesmen  whose  fate  it  is  to  struggle 
for  great  ends,  which  their  masters, 
the  heads  of  the  government,  will 
not  back  through  with  the  necessary 
energy.  As  M.  Che'ruel  says,  he  had 
in  the  interests  of  France  to  fight 
Elizabeth  in  Scotland,  and  Philip 
of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands.  His 
memoirs  show  that  he  beheld  with  a 
grave  sorrow,  partaking  of  despond- 
ency, the  exterminating  spirit  and 
bloody  deeds  of  both  the  parties,  the 
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League  and  the  Huguenots,  who  each 
struggled  in  his  own  country,  not 
merely  for  existence  but  for  mastery ; 
and  his  experience  of  this  rude  con- 
test gives  an  air  of  practical  wisdom 
and  staid  sagacity  to  his  remarks  on 
our  own  quarrels,  which,  fierce  as 
they  were,  hold  altogether  a  smaller 
space  in  the  world's  history  than 
the  contemporaneous  quarrels  of  the 
French.  Hence  he  narrates  some  of 
the  most  marvellous  incidents  of 
Scottish  history  with  a  quiet  distinct- 
ness, which,  instead  of  subduing, 
rather  tends  to  give  power  and  em- 
phasis to  the  narrative,  when  it  is 
felt  throughout  that  it  is  by  an  on- 
looker deeply  grounded  in  a  practical 
knowledge  of  similar  events.  He  it 
was  who  came  to  Britain  charged  by 
Catherine  of  Medici  with  two  ma- 
trimonial missions  —  whether  they 
were  sincere  or  sarcastic,  let  him  tell 
who  can.  In  the  one,  she  proposed 
to  the  austere  Elizabeth  an  alliance 
with  Charles  IX.  of  France,  then  a 
boy  of  thirteen.  Whether  Catherine 
knew  it  or  not,  the  virago  had  that 
peculiar  weakness  when  anything 
matrimonial  was  proposed,  that  she 
would  play  with  the  suggestion  as 
long  as  it  would  keep  alive  without 
serious  discussion.  She  remarked 
cleverly  enough  to  Castelnau,  that 
the  King  of  France  was  both  too 
great  and  too  little  a  match  for  her 
— too  great  in  his  power,  too  little 
in  his  youth.  But  she  did  not  let 
the  affair  drop  for  some  time,  writing 
herself  to  Catherine,  and  otherwise 
bandying  it  about  in  a  manner  some- 
times bordering,  but  never  trans- 
gressing on,  the  serious. 

His  other  matrimonial  commission 
was  to  offer  Mary  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
as  a  husband.  It  was  not  very  well 
received,  and  he  observed  in  the 
beautiful  widow  the  haughty  and 
restless  spirit  of  her  uncle  the  Car- 
dinal. She  was  angry,  he  thought, 
with  the  court  of  the  French  Regent, 
for  having  come  between  her  and 
the  match  with  Don  Carlos.  While 
it  was  in  her  mind  to  make  an 
ambitious  match,  she  would  have 
none  but  a  truly  great  one,  and  she 
freely  spoke  of  Don  Carlos's  younger 
brother,  who  was  subsequently  of- 
fered to  her,  as  the  selfish  fortune- 
seeking  beauties  in  fashionable  no- 
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vels  speak  of  detrimental  second 
sons.  To  drop  from  the  heir  of  the 
Spanish  empire  to  a  prince  with 
neither  dominions  nor  prospects,  was 
not  a  destiny  to  which  she  could  re- 
concile herself.  Yet  it  was  while  Mary 
was  dealing  in  this  way  with  a  second 
offer  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  acute 
diplomatist  saw  growing  in  her  bosom 
an  attachment  for  a  far  more  obscure 
youth,  whom  his  mother  the  Countess . 
of  Lennox  had  brought  up  very 
oddly,  having  taught  him  from  his 
youth  to  dance  and  play  on  the  lute. 
The  man  of  the  world  was  puzzled 
somewhat  by  this  phenomenon,  and 
looked  for  an  explanation  of  it  to  a 
cause  deemed  in  his  day,  among  sen- 
sible men,  a  very  practical  one — he 
thought  that  there  was  some  influence 
d'enchantements  artificiels  in  the  pas- 
sion of  Mary  for  Darnley.  Of  the  sad 
and  tragic  events  which  followed  he 
was  a  careful  observer,  and  in  some 
respects  indeed  he  was  an  actor  in 
them,  having-  frequently  to  attempt 
the  vain  task  of  the  peace-maker. 

La  Mo  the  Fe'nelon,  an  ancestor  of 
the  great  bishop,  is  another  French 
diplomatist  whose  papers  contain 
interesting  vestiges  of  the  history  of 
the  period.  He  it  was  who  was  re- 
ceived, after  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, at  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
with  a  solemn  and  ominous  gloom, 
which  had  more  effect  on  him  than 
all  the  virago's  furious  scoldings.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Queen  Mary, 
holding  a  kindly  intercourse  with 
her  in  her  captivity.  It  was  from 
him  that  she  commissioned  the  costly 
foreign  tissues  which  she  employed 
in  her  matchless  needlework  ;  and  he 
performed  for  her  many  other  little 
services.  Some  of  the  letters  re- 
lating to  such  matters  are  a  refresh- 
ing contrast  with  the  formidable 
documents  among  which  they  are 
scattered. 

Casual  mention  of  Castlenau  and 
Fe'ne'lpn  may  be  found  in  our  ordin- 
ary histories.  In  these  the  reader 
will  probably  look  in  vain  for  any- 
thing whatever  about  Charles  de 
Prunele",  Baron  of  Esneval  and  Vi- 
dame  of  Normandy.  Yet  he  was  sent 
to  Scotland  on  a  mission  so  critical, 
that,  as  far  as  externals  go,  the  sub- 
sequent fate  and  history  of  the 
British  empire  might  be  said  to  turn 
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on  its  results.  He  was  sent  over  to 
Scotland  in  the  critical  year  1585,  to 
make  a  last  effort  to  continue  the 
ancient  alliance  of  Scotland  and 
France.  Now,  doubtless,  it  may  be 
justly  said  that  such  a  mission  was, 
when  weighed  among  the  events  of 
the  world's  history,  a  mere  formal 
trifle,  since  the  march  of  events 
towards  an  amalgamation  with  Eng- 
land had  already  doomed  the  French 
alliance.  Still,  we  poor  human  crea- 
tures must  note  the  tendency  of 
human  progress  by  its  outward  ele- 
ments :  a  battle  here,  a  negotiation 
there,  a  royal  death  or  marriage,  are 
incidents  forming  landmarks  in  his- 
tory. Were  it  merely  as  the  part- 
ing scene  between  two  old  national 
friends,  the  last  effort  to  keep  up  the 
friendship  of  France  would  have  its 
interest.  But  in  reality  it  was  a 
mission  of  real  practical  import- 
ance, since  it  put  the  question  to 
issue,  as  lawyers  say,  which  was 
to  fix  the  destinies  of  Scotland,  and 
in  a  great  measure  those  of  Eng- 
land. That  such  a  mission  should 
pass  unnoticed  by  historians,  and 
wait  for  centuries  to  be  spoken  of, 
is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
truth  that  the  tendency  of  history  is 
not  fully  seen  by  contemporaries ; 
the  importance  of  many  events  has 
to  be  fixed  by  the  posterity  which 
sees  the  development,  and  can  pro- 
portion to  each  other  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  parts. 

The  instructions  to  d'Esneval  urge 
on  him  with  reiterated  emphasis  the 
support,  or  rather  the  restoration,  of 
"  1'antienne  amytid,  alliance  et  voisin- 
ance  qui  ont  toujours  este  entre  la 
France  et  1'Escosse."  The  tone  of 
the  document  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  patronising  spirit  which  had 
characterised  the  French  treatment 
of  her  ally  for  some  half  a  century. 
The  ambassador  is  not  merely  ac- 
credited to  a  sovereign  prince ;  he 
has  to  do  with  the  people  too,  as  if 
he  were  sent  from  a  superior  autho- 
rity entitled  to  adjust  their  relations 
to  each  other ;  and  he  is  directed 
to  use  his  influence  to  bring  the 
people  to  obedience,  and  a  proper 
sense  of  their  duty  to  their  sovereign. 
This  effort  was  made  at  a  juncture 
when  the  French  government  could 
not  afford  to  quarrel  with  England, 
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and  was  in  mortal  terror  of  the  Guises 
at  home.  It  came  upon  King  James 
at  that  ticklish  time  when  his  mother 
was  in  imminent  danger,  and  yet 
when  there  were  strengthening  in 
his  favour  the  chances  that,  if  he 
behaved  well,  and  committed  no 
piece  of  folly,  he  would  some  day 
be  king  of  England.  In  the  whole 
affair,  as  in  all  others,  he  behaved 
like  an  exaggeration  of  a  heartless, 
greedy,  grasping  schoolboy,  snatch- 
ing at  whatever  he  could  get  with- 
out caring  for  consequences.  He 
had  half-authorised  emissaries  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  at 
several  other  places — Romanists  who 
could  not  obtain  actual  diplomatic 
credentials,  and  whose  acts  he  could 
disavow  if  he  thought  fit ;  nor  was 
it  at  all  to  his  inconvenience  that 
these  zealous  men  were  apt  to 
go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
dubious  verbal  instructions,  since 
that  gave  him  the  better  excuse 
for  repudiating  their  proceedings 
when  it  was  necessary.  Not  a  year 
before  the  mission  of  d'Esneval,  the 
Lord  Seton,  the  ardent  uncompro- 
mising supporter  of  Mary  and  Ca- 
tholicism, appeared  at  the  French 
Court,  commissioned,  as  he  main- 
tained, by  the  actual  ruling  power 
in  Scotland,  to  ask  certain  aids  and 
concessions  from  France.  He  pleaded 
that  the  old  league  should  be  restored, 
and  that  France,  like  an  honest  faith- 
ful ally,  should  rescue  the  Scottish 
Queen  from  her  captivity.  Among 
other  stipulations  were  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Guard  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  in 
France  which  they  had  bought  with 
their  blood,  the  payment  by  France 
of  a  body  of  Scotsmen  serving  in 
Scotland — a  very  unreasonable-look- 
ing proposal — and  certain  privileges 
of  trading.  These  proposals  were 
coldly  received  ;  all  that  Henry  III. 
would  give  to  the  juvenile  Solo- 
mon was  a  pension  of  twenty  thou- 
sand livres,  which  M.  Chdruel,  who 
has  seen  the  brevet  granting  it, 
supposes  was  very  ill  paid.  This 
embassy,  whatever  was  the  author- 
ity for  it,  took  place  a  year  before 
Esneval's  to  Scotland.  There  had 
been  great  changes  in  the  mean  time, 
which,  if  they  rendered  Mary's  con- 
dition more  dangerous,  had  increased 
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the  chance  of  her  son's  succession  to 
tHe  throne  of  England.  The  same 
series  of  events — the  fall  of  Arran, 
namely,  and  this  league  with  Eng- 
land— alarmed  the  Court  of  France, 
by  pointing  to  the  total  extinction 
of  the  French  alliance ;  and  it  was 
hence  that  d'Esneval  was  sent  to 
offer  as  much  of  the  rejected  Scottish 
demands  as  France  could  afford  to 
give.  It  will  be  of  course  remark- 
ed that,  in  all  these  matters,  there 
were  longer  heads  at  work  than 
those  of  the  youthful  King;  but 
the  instincts  of  his  selfish,  narrow 
heart  taught  him  to  co-operate  in 
them.  He  could,  if  he  had  thought 
fit,  have  broken  through  all  the  diplo- 
matic trammels  surrounding  him,  and 
struck  a  blow  for  his  mother's  life. 
He  had  no  conscientious  principle  to 
restrain  him  from  such  an  act,  though 
he  had  a  strong  dislike  for  Popery  on 
the  ground  on  which  he  hated  Presby- 
terianism — because  it  interfered  with 
the  will  of  kings.  His  ruling  prin- 
ciple was  well  enough  expressed  in  his 
remarks  to  Courcelles — interim  am- 
bassador inthe  absence  of  d'Esneval — 
that  he  liked  his  mother  well  enough, 
but  she  had  threatened,  if  he  did  not 
conform  with  her  religious  views, 
that  he  should  have  nothing  but  the 
lordship  of  Darnley,  like  his  father 
— that  she  must  drink  the  ale  she 
had  brewed — that  her  restless  ma- 
chinations had  nearly  cost  him  his 
crown — and  he  wished  she  would 
meddle  with  nothing  but  prayer  and 
serving  God.  The  chief  figure  in  this 
group  of  selfishness,  meanness,  and 
cruelty,  has  to  be  supplied  in  Queen 
Elizabeth  seizing  and  committing  to 
the  dungeon  an  unfortunate  who  had 
fled  to  her  for  protection — grudging 
her  the  expense  of  suitable  clothing 
and  food  in  her  captivity — insulting 
her  religion — wanting  to  get  some- 
body to  assassinate  her,  and  at 
length,  when  the  wished-for  death 
could  not  be  brought  about  without 
the  forms  of  law,  pretending  that 
she  desired  it  not,  and  endeavouring 
to  throw  on  others  the  blame  of  the 
deed. 

And  yet  how  wonderfully  has  all 
this,  which  seems  so  foul  and  un- 
seemly in  romance,  tended  to  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  blessed  of 
historical  developments !  Let  us  sup- 
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pose  King  James,  under  the  generous 
impulse  of  youthful  heroism,  drawing 
the  sword  in  his  mother's  cause,  and 
France,  with  chivalrous  devotion, 
sending  her  armies  to  avert  insult 
and  cruelty  from  one  who  had  sat  as 
a  queen  on  the  throne  of  St  Louis. 
Let  us  imagine  Queen  Elizabeth,  in- 
vested with  the  natural  instincts  and 
impulses  of  her  sex,  kindly  disposed 
to  a  persecuted  sister — yielding  to 
the  impulses  of  her  heart — marrying, 
and  leaving  a  progeny  behind  her. 
Had  the  dark  annals  of  the  age  been 
thus  brightened,  the  glorious  history 
of  British  power  and  progress  would 
have  remained  unwritten.  With 
how  much  longer  waiting — through 
what  series  of  events — the  two  king- 
doms would  have  fulfilled  their 
natural  destiny  and  come  together, 
are  speculations  in  the  world  of  the 
unreal  which  can  receive  no  definite 
answer.  We  only  know  that,  how- 
ever it  might  have  otherwise  come 
to  pass,  the  beneficent  conclusion 
arose  out  of  acts  of  baseness,  selfish- 
ness, and  cruelty,  as  a  tree  grows 
from  decay  and  putrescence.  Even 
what  remained  of  good  and  generous 
customs  among  these  unworthy 
powers,  the  kindly  old  French  al- 
liance, was  doomed  to  extinction. 
The  Frenchman  who  has  brought  to- 
gether the  curious  notices  of  its  pro- 
gress and  termination  which  have 
elicited  these  cursory  remarks,  after 
having  noticed  the  faint  resuscitation 
of  a  French  interest  in  Scottish 
affairs  when  the  Covenanters  appealed 
to  Louis  XIII.  against  Charles  I., 
concludes  his  task  in  the  following 
appropriate  and  pleasing  terms : — 
"  L'Ecosse  s'est  de  plus  en  plus  iden- 
tifiee  avec  1'Angleterre,  et,  il  faut 
bien  le  reconnaitre,  toutes  deux  y 
ont  gagn6.  L'Ecosse  a  regu,  en  com- 
pensation de  1'independance  na- 
tionale,  une  puissante  impulsion : 
Industrie,  sciences,  litte'rature,  philo- 
sophic, tout  y  a  prospere".  Une  sage 
regularity,  une  observation  patiente 
et  ing6nieuse,  une  probite  prover- 
biale,  ont  remplace'  la  loyaute*  un  peu 
sauvage,  le  fanatisme  puritain,  la 
fougue  indiscipline'e  des  anciens 
Ecossais.  De  son  cote*  1'Angleterre 
a  conquis  la  securite* :  tranquille  dans 
son  ile,  elle  a  pu  porter  au  loin  son 
activitd  guerriere  et  commerciale. 
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Une  alliance  de  moins  pour  la  France, 
une  province  de  plus  pour  1'Angle- 
terre,  voila  le  re'sultat  d'une  poli- 
tique  tour  a  tour  faible  ou  passionne'e, 
fanatique  ou  indifferente."  *  In  strict 
propriety,  the  import  of  these  re- 
marks should  have  suggested  the 
metamorphosis  of  I'Angleterre  into 
Grande  Bretagne  before  their  conclu- 
sion ;  but  where  there  is  so  much  that 
is  honest  and  generous  in  sentiment, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  criticise  the 
nomenclature  too  closely. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  these 
French  books  consists,  as  we  have 
hinted,  in  their  foreign  department. 
We  must  have  a  word  or  two,  before 
concluding,  on  their  handling  of  in- 
ternal affairs  in  Scotland ;  but  we 
warn  our  readers  that  these  words, 
if  not  entertaining,  have  certainly  no 
pretensions  to  be  instructive,  so  that 
the  searcher  after  useful  knowledge 
will  find  nothing  in  them  to  his  pur- 
pose. Generally  speaking,  these 
authors  might  have  been  saved  a 
good  deal  of  useless  inquiry,  and 
several  inaccuracies  in  its  results, 
had  they  paid  more  attention  to  the 
carefully  filled  pages  of  Miss  Strick- 
land's narrative,  which,  however 
people  may  differ  in  opinion  about 
her  conclusions,  is  a  marvellous 
monument  of  earnest  research,  de- 
veloping itself  in  exact,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  picturesque  detail. 

The  professed  antiquaries,  let  us 
remark,  such  as  M.  Teulet  and  M. 
Ch cruel,  are  generally  correct  in 
their  nomenclature.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  records,  and  to  the  ren- 
dering of  the  words  in  them  with 
precision.  Those  whose  writings 
profess  dash  and  originality  are  not 
so  accurate.  There  seems  in  gene- 
ral, indeed,  to  be  a  peculiar  inaptness 
in  the  French  mind  to  comprehend 
foreign  institutions,  and  accurately 
to  use  a  foreign  nomenclature — be  it 
for  institutions,  persons,  or  places. 
All  the  anecdote-books  swarm  with 
the  mistakes — uttered  in  a  very  posi- 
tive manner— which  have  been  thus 
committed.  Indeed,  a  sort  of  national 
self-sufficiency  teaches  our  neighbours 
to  carry  their  verbal  variations  out  of 
the  category  of  mistakes,  and  set  them 
up  as  standards,  there  being  a  French 
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way,  and  a  purely  native  way,  of 
naming  every  place  and  person.  We 
have  a  few  national  variations,  but 
they  are  rare.  We  are  content  to 
say  Paris  and  Boulogne  with  the 
French  ;  but  they  must  say  Londres, 
and  for  Edinburgh  their  old  name 
was  Lislebourg.  No  one  travelling 
in  France  ever  heard  his  name  pro- 
nounced by  conducteur  or  douanier 
as  he  offers  it,  and  as  it  is  spoken 
at  home.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
national  peculiarity  by  M.  Dargaud 
when  he  gives  us  his  brilliant  descrip- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  Mary  and 
Darnley,  where  the  Queen  is  served 
by  "  Les  Comtes  Atholl,  Sewer,  Mor- 
ton, Caver,  et  Crawford."  We  might 
attribute  the  appearance  of  the  Earls 
Sewer  and  Caver  to  extremely  care- 
less correction  of  the  press,  were  it 
not  that  some  other  manifestations 
of  M.  Dargaud's  acquaintance  with 
the  time  and  people  of  whom  he 
writes  raise  a  strong  suspicion  that 
he  may  not  even  now  be  aware  that 
on  that  occasion  Atholl  performed 
the  part  of  Sewer,  and  Morton  of 
Carver.  There  are  surely  not  many 
British  readers  of  French  books 
who  would  suppose  that  a  maUre 
d'hdtel  is  a  personage  like  the  Master 
of  Ravenswood,  or  that  a  chef  de  cui- 
sine  indicates  the  chief  of  some  Gallic 
clan ;  although,  by  the  way,  per 
contra,  there  is  a  story  of  a  poten- 
tate of  the  North  having  his  card 
printed  off  for  a  visit  to  Paris  as  that 
of  the  Chef  de  Clandonochy,  or  some 
such  name,  arid  in  consequence  re- 
ceiving the  honour  due  to  an  ex- 
perienced cook. 

M.  Dargaud  is  more  seriously  at 
sea  when  speaking  of  the  miseries 
encountered  by  Mary  at  Tutbury. 
He  mentions,  among  other  incidents, 
that  one  evening  she  saw  the  mur- 
dered body  of  a  faithful  member  of 
her  own  church  dragged  out  of  a  well 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  for 
his  fidelity ;  and  one  morning  she 
found  that  a  priest  had  been  strangled 
in  a  chamber  adjoining  to  her  own. 
These  were  not  the  shapes  in  which 
tyranny  was  usually  practised  even 
in  the  tyrannical  age  of  Elizabeth. 
Madam  Cottin  wrote  a  novel  or  ro- 
mance called  Mahina,  laying  the 
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scene  in  Britain,  and,  so  far  as  we 
remember  the  plot  —  it  would  be 
too  troublesome  to  read  the  book 
over  again  for  the  present  occasion — 
the  chief  incidents  of  it  are,  that  a 
fascinating  French  widow  is  prevailed 
on,  with  much  entreaty,  to  give  her 
hand  to  an  English  duke;  that  his 
relatives,  angry  at  the  mesalliance, 
prevail  on  the  attorney-general  to 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  under 
the  authority  of  which  the  young 
duke  is  transported  to  a  colony  in 
the  West  Indies,  while  the  audacious 
partner  of  his  guilt  is  thrust  into 
a  dungeon  in  the  lord-lieutenant's 
castle.  (It  does  not  occur  to  the  au- 
thoress that  here  are  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  for  a  veritable  habeas 
corpus).  And  there  is  no  way  of  lib- 
erating the  heroine  save  by  the  dex- 
terity of  a  devoted  physician,  who 
incurs  in  his  task  the  risk  of  that 
feudal  vengeance  which  is  so  terrible 
in  this  aristocratic  country. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  reader, 
to  figure  to  yourself  John  Knox  in 
Parliament  1  If  not,  you  will  find 
his  position  there  set  down  by  M. 
Dargaud,  who,  after  the  manner  of 
Plutarch,  compares  him  with  other 
eminent  members,  noticing  his  pecu- 
liarities in  debate,  and  in  a  prettily 
turned  sentence  balancing  his  wisdom 
and  his  ardour  against  Lethington's 
easy  eloquence  and  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  Morton's  audacity 
and  dexterity  in  domestic  intrigue. 
What  a  pleasant  thing  all  these 
balanced  sentences  and  comparisons 
would  be,  were  it  not  from  facts 
standing  behind  which  make  non- 
sense of  them.  Knox  is  a  character 
difficult  for  a  Frenchman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  deal  with,  though 
he  took  his  lessons  from  a  Frenchman 
of  the  sixteenth  —  namely,  Cauvin, 
whom  we  call,  from  his  Latinised 
name,  Calvin.  There  are  many 
marvellous  statements  about  his 
personal  habits,  for  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  authority;  and 
which,  indeed,  make  one  wonder  in 
vain  where  the  author  could  have 
got  his  hint  of  them.  It  is  some 
comfort  to  feel  assured  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  following,  which  we 
do  not  venture  to  translate,  must 
have  been  suggested  by  the  habits  of 
Bryan,  the  Celtic  seer,  in  the  Lady 
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of  the  Lake  : — "  Tpus  les  soirs  tres 
tard,  il  s'endormait  au  bruit  d'une 
cascade  de  la  montagne.  La  chute 
harmonieuse  et  monotone  de  cette 
grande  nappe  d'eau  pouvait  seule 
calmer  1'agitation  formidable  de  ses 
pensees"— (p.  193). 

"  Couched  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway, 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  groan  of  rock  and  roar  of  stream, 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. " 

M.  Dargaud,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Scot- 
land, grounded  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  in  substantial  and  apparent 
facts,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  write  his  bold  personal  sketches. 
The  materials  he  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  instance  of  Knox  were  meagre 
and  unpromising  enough ;  however, 
he  made  good  use  of  them.  There 
was  the  "statuette  du  docteur," 
which  he  saw  in  the  High  Street — a 
well-known  piece  of  rude  carving  by 
some  ambitious  mason,  who  intended 
to  symbolise  Moses.  There  is  little 
suggestive  in  this  statuette ;  but  a 
picture  in  Holyrood  is  pronounced  to 
be  the  veritable  "  docteur  imperieux 
et  terrible  de  1'id^e  nouvelle,"  and  fur- 
nishes an  object  of  much  eloquent 
raving.  Any  picture  in  Holyrood 
professing  to  be  a  portrait  of  Knox, 
can  only  be  one  of  the  many  pieces 
of  rubbish  collected  there  for  the 
benefit  of  ignorant  tourists.  Of 
course,  M.  Dargaud  saw  the  interest- 
ing stain  on  the  old  floor,  which  has 
miraculously  survived  its  burning  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  He  throws  his 
whole  force  on  this  phenomenon  in  a 
separate  line,  "  Ce  sang  est  reste  in- 
effaceable." 

But  M.  Dargaud  met  with  won- 
ders in  Edinburgh  denied  to  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  common  herd 
of  tourists.  He  gives  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which 
Darnley  was  put  to  death  before  the 
house  of  the  Kirk-o'-Field  was  blown 
up  to  conceal  the  deed.  This  ac- 
count is  carefully  culled  from  the 
traditions  which  he  collected  "  au 
pied  de  1'eglise  expiatoire  batie  sur  ce 
funebre  lieu" — the  expiatory  church 
built  on  the  scene  of  Darnley's  mur- 
der !  The  statement  suggests  uneasy 
suspicions  as  to  the  stories  that  may 
be  palmed  off  upon  confiding  tourists 
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in  such  show-towns  as  Edinburgh. 
It  is  proverbially  known  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  have  an 
extremely  impeYfect  notion  of  the 
conditions  under  which  strangers  see 
and  feel  it.  The  citizens  of  a  town 
know  little  of  the  charges  and  ac- 
commodations of  the  inns,  and  are 
diffident  in  passing  judgment  on 
them  when  asked  to  give  counsel  to 
strangers.  For  all  that  is  generally 
known,  there  may  be  a  peculiar  race 
of  guides  or  valets  de  place  among 
us,  who  trot  out  the  susceptible 
stranger.  We  have  a  suspicion,  that 
in  the  tourist  districts  very  wonder- 
ful things  pass  current  in  this  man- 
ner. But  the  guide  who  so  far 
fathomed  the  French  historian's  ap- 
petite and  discretion,  as  to  show  him 
the  expiatory  church  on  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Darnley,  must  have  been 
an  honour  to  his  profession.  M.  Dar- 
gaud  is  an  inveterate  hunter  after 
traditions,  and  finds  them  in  the 
most  unpromising  ground.  Thus,  he 
found  among  the  cottars  of  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Derby,  Northampton, 
and  Stafford  a  well-preserved  de- 
scription of  Queen  Mary  riding  along, 
surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honour, 
and  followed  by  the  ferocious  dra- 
goons of  Elizabeth.  He  might  about 
as  well  go  to  the  coast  of  Kent  and 
gather  an  account  of  the  appear- 
ance and  costume  of  Julius  Caesar  on 
the  occasion  of  his  celebrated  land- 
ing in  Britain ;  and  perhaps  M. 
Dargaud  would  say,  like  Meg  Dods, 
"  And  what  for  no  V' 

Tradition  is  a  pleasant  enough 
thing  in  itself,  but  a  very  slippery 
material  for  making  history  of.  In 
a  country  where  people  read,  it  is 
generally  nothing  else  than  a  bad 
version  of  the  last  popular  printed 
account  of  the  affair,  if  it  be  not 
itself  entirely  founded  on  some  work 
of  genius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loch  Katrine  the  whole  series  of  in- 
cidents in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  have 
got  as  substantial  a  footing  as  any 
traditions  have  anywhere.  Scott  has 
peopled  our  country  with  new  trea- 
sures of  this  kind  of  lore.  Our  au- 
thor, with  his  powerful  digestion,  has 
swallowed  not  a  little  of  it.  Thus, 
we  are  told  that  the  Regent  Murray 
would  not  have  been  pierced  by 
Bothwellhaugh's  bullet  had  he  had 
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the  precaution  to  put  on  the  "  souple 
et  impenetrable  cotte  de  mailles,"  the 
work  of  Henry  Wynd,  the  celebrated 
armourer  of  Perth.  This  coat  of 
mail  must  be  about  as  imaginary  an 
article  as  a  sermon  by  the  celebrated 
hypocrite  TartufFe,  or  a  cameo  from 
the  collection  of  the  Count  of  Monte 
Christo.  If  we  are  to  have  history 
founded  on  such  materials,  it  were 
well  to  put  the  right  tradition  in  the 
right  place.  So  when  we  have  Queen 
Mary  at  Hamilton  with  her  fol- 
lowers, after  her  escape  from  Loch 
Leven,  displeased  with  their  in- 
activity, she  resolves  to  raise  them 
by  one  of  those  "  symboles  familieres 
au  genie  des  peuples  du  Nord."  Ac- 
cordingly, she  sets  before  the  assem- 
bled barons  a  dish  prepared  by 
her  own  royal  hands.  The  cover  is 
lifted,  and  behold — a  pair  of  spurs  ! 
Universal  applause  and  enthusiasm 
follow — the  war-cry  is  sounded,  and 
all  leap  to  the  saddle  to  conquer  or 
die  for  their  Queen.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  this  as  a  Border  legend, 
of  the  method  which  th»  goodwife 
took  to  remind  her  husband  of  an 
empty  larder.  There  is  a  certain 
license,  perhaps,  to  be  permitted  to 
an  author  of  rhetorical  and  popular 
tendencies,  who  is  speaking  of  a  for- 
eign country,  and  is  apt  to  get  in- 
veigled between  the  real  and  the 
ideal.  There  are  things  coming  near 
his  own  door,  as  a  Frenchman,  how- 
ever, of  which  so  ambitious  a  writer 
might  be  expected  to  know  more 
than  he  seems  to  do.  Doubtless  the 
pretty  lines  beginning — 

"  Adieu  plaisant  pays  de  France, 
O  ma  patrie, 
La  plus  cke"rie," 

were  long  attributed  to  Queen  Mary, 
and  cited  as  critical  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  her  having  written 
other  things  so  far  lower  both  in 
morality  and  genius.  But  a  French 
writer  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  piece  was  written  by  Meunier 
de  Querlon,  a  clever  miscellaneous 
author  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

It  were  a  pity  that  these  petty 
criticisms  should  find  their  way  to 
the  author,  and  disturb  him  —  he 
is  on  so  good  terms  with  himself. 
Amazed,  apparently,  at  the  success 
of  his  book,  he  thinks  it  due  to  the 
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world  to  tell  its  history  from  the 
germ.  It  sprouted  one  rainy  day,  it 
seems,  in  the  year  1846,  when  the 
author,  driven  for  shelter  into  a 
book-stall,  asked  for  the  Letters 
of  Machiavelli,  and,  not  obtaining 
them,  was  obliged  to  take  the  best 
chance  volume  which  presented  it- 
self, and  thus  secured  one  which 
we  take  from  his  description  to  be 
Tytler's  Vindication  of  Queen  Mary. 
Hence  his  literary  destiny  was  fixed 
for  a  term.  He  made  the  voyage  to 
England  and  Scotland.  He  explored 
the  collections,  the  museums,  the 
ancient  portraits,  the  rare  engrav- 
ings, the  traditions,  the  ballads,  the 
lakes,  the  sea  and  its  shores,  the 
mountains  and  plains,  the  fields  of 
battle,  the  palaces,  the  prisons,  all 
the  ruins,  all  the  sites,  and  all  the 
innumerable  traces  of  the  past — the 
enumeration  is  the  author's  own, 
not  our  travesty  of  it.  He  then  ex- 
plains how  lifeless  all  history  is  with- 
out topography  ;  and  thus,  with 
much  simplicity,  sets  the  reader  on 
the  watch-  to  find  whether  his  own 
topography  is  quite  accurate.  We 
begin  with  Mary,  a  happy  child  in 
the  island  of  Inch  Mahome,  in  the 
Lake  of  Menteith.  That  she  enjoy- 
ed the  national  ballads  and  legends, 
and  listened  with  delight  to  the  pi- 
broch, "sorte  de  melodic  guerriere 
exe"cutee  surle  cornemeuse,"is  a  state- 
ment which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disprove  were  it  worth  while  ;  but 
the  author,  when  he  describes  her 
bounding  over  the  rocks  at  early 
dawn,  is  at  once  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  the  island  is  a  bit  of  mea- 
dow as  flat  as  a  carpet.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  great  contrast,  especially  in 
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these  days  of  tile-draining,  between 
the  fruitful  plains  of  the  lowlands 
and  the  highland  Grampians.  But 
the  author's  vivid  picture  of  Queen 
Mary's  enjoyment  of  the  contrast 
in  the  northern  tour  ending  in  the 
battle  of  Corrichie  is  utterly  thrown 
away,  since  in  the  course  of  that 
journey  the  country  she  passed  over 
is  an  almost  continuous  track  of 
bleak,  low,  uniform  acclivities.  The 
neat  allusion,  also,  to  the  Queen's 
encounter  with  Bothwell,  at  that 
very  Cramond  Bridge  where  her  fa- 
ther had  so  singular  an  escape,  is 
equally  thrown  away,  since,  if  we 
admit  the  adventure  with  the  Guid- 
man  of  Ballangiech  to  be  matter  of 
history,  the  place  where  Bothwell 
met  the  Queen  was  not  there,  but 
at  Fountain  Bridge,  a  suburb  of 
Edinburgh. 

These  are  trifling  matters,  it  may 
be  said — but  if  an  author  sets  up 
topography  as  so  essential  a  part  of 
history  that  he  boasts  of  having 
made  great  journeys  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  it,  he  may  as  well 
make  it  accurate.  Perhaps  some 
readers  may  say  it  is  not  worth  while 
examining,  in  this  fashion,  such  a 
book  as  M.  Dargaud's  must  be.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  book  has  its 
merits.  It  has  a  great  fund  of  elo- 
quence and  picturesqueuess,  and  has 
achieved  for  itself  a  name  in  France. 
Farther,  the  work  has  been  the  text 
of  another  and  a  greater  author,  for 
whose  genius  and  fate  we  have  so 
much  respect  and  sympathy,  that 
we  forbear  saying  what  we  might 
say  about  his  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 
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WHAT  are  called  philosophical  his- 
tories are,  and  will  be,  on  the  increase. 
By  philosophical  are  meant  histories 
that  concern  themselves  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  nation  more  than  the  in- 
dividual king  or  governor,  and  dwell 
more  especially  on  those  wide  causes 
which  advance  or  retard  national 
prosperity,  quite  independently  of 
the  action  of  the  monarch  and  the 
minister  —  which  indeed  mould,  or 
produce,  the  monarch  and  the  min- 
ister themselves.  But  we  must  not 
imagine  that  this  is  an  altogether 
novel  manner  of  writing  history,  or 
that  kings  and  emperors,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic,  are  to  quit  the 
stage,  and  we  are  to  be  occupied  only 
with  abstractions  and  generalisations 
on  the  undistinguished  multitude  and 
the  great  classes  into  which  a  people 
is  divided.  It  is  quite  right  that 
more  attention  than  has  been  hitherto 
paid  should  be  given  to  those  great 
movements  in  which  a  whole  people 
participate,  or  which  are  so  generally 
shared  that  they  do  not  distinguish 
any  one  individual  from  the  throng. 
The  most  important  movements  in 
society  are  of  this  description — as 
the  gradual  progress  in  industry  and 
wealth,  or  that  gradual  enlighten- 
ment and  extension  of  knowledge 
which  the  man  of  genius  or  extra- 
ordinary power  advances,  but  which 
he  also,  in  the  first  place,  shares,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  the  man  of 
genius,  nor  have  exerted  any  influ- 
ence on  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  look  attentively 
at  all  those  movements  which  the 
whole  human  race  may  be  said,  in 
fitting  circumstances,  to  manifest; 
for  thus  only  shall  we  get  a  correct 
idea  of  the  great  course,  the  wide 
general  current  of  history;  thus  only 
shall  we  understand  the  providence 
of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  progress 
of  human  events.  Fix  your  regard 
exclusively  on  kings,  or  courts,  or 
military  conquests,  and  history  ap- 
pears a  game  of  chance  :  a  fit  of  the 
gout  may  dismiss  a  minister,  and 


decide  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
and  all  that  may  depend  on  this. 
But  when  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a 
steady  under-current  which,  sooner  or 
later,  makes  king  and  minister  and 
conqueror  subservient  to  itself,  his- 
tory is  reinstated  in  its  dignity,  and 
we  are  able  in  some  measure  to  trace 
here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  creation, 
the  operation  of  great  and  beneficent 
laws.  But  although  this  is  most 
right  and  indispensable,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  old  biographical  mode 
of  writing  history  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Individuals  who,  sharing  any 
general  movement  of  the  mind,  have 
gone  farther  than  the  rest,  and  be- 
come the  types  and  guides  and 
leaders  of  their  age,  must  always 
retain  their  conspicuous  place  in  his- 
tory ;  and  the  prime  agents  of  what- 
ever great  thing  has  been  done,  must 
inevitably  hold  the  chief  place  in  the 
narrative.  Such  men,  whether  in  the 
realm  of  thought  or  of  action,  are 
not  only  the  great  agents  of  progress 
or  of  change,  but  the  world  is  best 
studied  in  them.  In  them  are  seen 
revealed  the  obscure,  unspoken,  un- 
acted sentiments  of  the  great  multi- 
tude. Moreover,  it  is  surprisingly 
little  that  history  would  have  to 
record  at  all,  if  it  confined  itself  to 
the  general  movements  of  society 
as  displayed  in  the  mass  of  mankind. 
How  stealthily  proceed  the  great 
movements  of  industry  and  public 
opinion  !  A  people  is  visited  and 
described  as  rude  savages,  painting 
their  naked  bodies,  living  in  huts, 
unable  to  construct  a  larger  dwell- 
ing even  for  their  gods,  and  involved 
in  miserable  wars,  which  have  no 
other  object  than  that  of  mutual  de- 
struction. Two  or  three  centuries 
elapse,  and  the  curtain  rises  again 
upon  the  same  people  :  they  are  de- 
cently clad,  are  building  houses  and 
ships,  are  engaged  in  commerce,  are 
growing  corn  and  exporting  it.  You 
ask  what  produced  the  change.  Some- 
times you  are  referred  to  a  specific 
cause— as  intercourse  with  a  more 
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advanced  people  ;  but,  in  the  end, 
you  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
general  energy  and  activity  of  the 
human  being,  the  promptings  of  de- 
sire, the  want  that  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  and  the  new  desire  that 
springs  up  even  from  the  new  inven- 
tion, and  which  conducts  to  still 
greater  activity  and  to  new  modes 
of  industry.  There  would  be  very 
little  history  if  you  could  abstract  it 
from  biography. 

Dr  Vaughan,  who  distinguished 
himself  long  ago  by  his  Life  of 
Wycli/e,  and  who  has  since  distin- 
guished himself  by  many  excellent 
criticisms  in  the  periodical  he  so 
ably  conducts,  the  British  Quarterly 
Review,  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
by  us  of  the  claims  of  biography, 
although  in  the  present  work  he  has 
adopted  what  we  have  called  the 
philosophical  type  of  history.  Our 
remarks  are  made  for  the  reader 
rather  than  the  writer  of  history — 
for  the  student  who,  if  he  would 
attain  an  effective  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, must  learn  to  generalise  widely, 
and  also  to  enter  as  minutely  as  pos- 
sible into  the  lives  of  the  great  actors 
in  the  past.  The  two  modes  of  study 
should  be  conducted  together,  and 
will  be  found  mutually  to  aid  each 
other.  In  his  present  work  DrVaughan 
intends  to  group  together  the  leading 
facts  of  English  nistory,  so  as  to  reveal, 
at  a  glance,  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion. A  work  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  superfluous,  if  it  is  worthily  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  honourable  position 
which  Dr  Vaughan  has  earned  for 
himself  in  both  theology  and  litera- 
ture, gives  us  a  guarantee  that  this 
will  be  the  case.  The  specimen  be- 
fore us  we  have  read  with  interest 
and  improvement.  We  should  par- 
ticularise the  ecclesiastical  portion  of 
the  history  as  being  executed  with 
especial  care,  and  as  remarkable  for 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  it 
displays.  In  his  preface  he  says  : — 
"  The  question  to  which  this  work  is 
designed  to  present  an  answer  is — 
What  is  it  that  has  made  England  to 
be  England?  My  object  is  to  con- 
duct the  reader  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions in  relation  to  this  question, 
by  a  road  much  more  direct  and 
simple  than  is  compatible  with  the 
laws  to  which  the  historian  usually 
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conforms  himself  when  writing  the 
general  history  of  a  nation."  An  as- 
sistance of  this  nature,  as  he  justly 
adds,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  with  regard  to  'those 
earlier  periods  of  English  history 
with  which  this  volume  is  occupied 
— those  which  are  filled  with  the 
confused  movements  of  the  Celt,  the 
Saxon,  and  the  Dane — nothing  could 
be  more  serviceable  than  an  intelli- 
gent summary  of  such  leading  and 
general  facts  as  are  admitted  to  have 
stood  the  test  of  examination. 

"  Revolutions  of  Race  "  is  the  sub- 
title prefixed  to  this  first  volume  of 
the  work.  If  our  author  has  no- 
where, so  far  as  we  remember,  for- 
mally defined  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  term  Race,  it  is,  we  presume, 
because  he  apprehended  no  mistake 
could  arise  on  this  subject.  On  theo- 
logical grounds,  if  on  no  other,  Dr 
Vaughan  would  trace  the  origin  of 
the  whole  human  species  to  one  pair  : 
he  could  not,  therefore,  acknowledge 
that  there  were  any  differences  of 
race  analogous  to  those  which  a  na- 
turalist assumes  when  he  speaks  of 
differences  of  species.  Differences 
there  are  amongst  the  several  por- 
tions of  mankind — differences  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  and  heredi- 
tary character— differences  as  great, 
and  far  greater,  than  those  on  which 
the  naturalist  often  founds  his  classi- 
fication ;  but  they  have  been  brought 
about  by  climate,  food,  occupation, 
and  other  circumstances.  Such  are 
the  distinctions  which  our  author 
evidently  understands  by  race ;  and, 
indeed,  if  there  ever  were  such  dif- 
ferences as  those  which  fall  under 
the  science  of  the  naturalist,  they 
are  lost  and  confounded  among  the 
superinduced  differences  which  are 
traceable  to  long  habits  of  life.  It 
may  be  that,  in  comparing  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  several  quarters  of  the 
globe,  as  Africa  and  Asia,  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  were  or  were  not 
several  primitive  races  of  mankind, 
would  force  itself  upon  our  attention, 
and  claim  to  be  discussed  and  de- 
cided on  ;  but  in  Europe,  and  within 
the  historic  period,  the  races  the  his- 
torian has  to  deal  with  are  great 
clusters  of  human  beings  bound  to- 
gether by  the  same  language,  and  as- 
similated by  a  long  subjection  to  the 
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same  influences,  whether  on  mind  or 
body.  Such  clusters  are  broken  up 
and  mingled  together,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  new  ones  formed  by 
new  combinations.  Yet  while  they 
last,  they  are  marked  with  certain 
general  characteristics,  and  we  may 
speak  with  perfect  propriety  of  their 
infusing  fresh  vigour,  or  a  new  spirit 
of  freedom  and  of  energy,  into  other 
populations,  which  in  some  respects 
had  been  less  happily  circumstanced. 

It  follows  inevitably  from  the 
nature  of  the  distinctions  implied, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  vague- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  term  race  by 
pur  best  historians.  We  find,  for 
instance,  our  present  author  speak- 
ing at  one  time  of  the  Normans 
and  Saxons  as  two  different  races ; 
whilst  at  another  time,  when  speak- 
ing more  strictly  as  an  ethnologist,  he 
admits  that  Normans,  Saxons,  and 
Danes  were  essentially  the  same 
race.  The  fact  is,  that  we  classify 
nations  or  populations,  according  to 
their  similarity,  into  certain  groups, 
and  then  we  further  classify  these 
groups  into  still  more  extensive 
groups  or  orders.  To  both  classifica- 
tions we  popularly  give  the  name  of 
race.  The  word  sub-race  is  used  by 
some,  but  the  word  is  not  natural- 
ised, and,  moreover,  there  would  still 
be  endless  discussion  as  to  that  last 
group  of  nations  which  should  finally 
be  honoured  by  the  title  of  race.  Should 
we,  for  instance,  give  it  to  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  populations,  or  describe  these 
as  sub-races  of  some  great  Caucasian 
stock  that  we  oppose  to  the  Mon- 
golian ?  At  present  we  must  bear 
with  an  inevitable  vagueness  in  the 
use  of  the  term,  leaving  the  meaning 
of  the  author  to  be  made  clear  by  the 
context.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
speak  of  the  several  nations  that 
have  assisted  to  people  this  island 
as  so  many  races,  without  thereby 
implying  any  ethnological  theory 
whatever. 

"  Revolutions  of  Race  "  very  well 
applies  to  the  earliest  epoch  in  our 
history.  From  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Cajsar  to  the  conquest  of  William 
the  Norman,  what  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, what  change,  and  shifting, 
and  commingling  of  population  does 
our  island  present !  The  elements, 
we  are  accustomed  to  say,  are  being 
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mixed,  combined,  and  controlled  into 
a  national  unity.  It  is  a  mere  rudi- 
mental  England  that  we  hitherto 
see.  Men  lived,  however,  we  may 
presume,  strenuous  in  their  own  pur- 
poses, Celt  or  Saxon,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  they  were  thus  prepara- 
tory to  the  development  of  the  future 
nation.  We,  too,  we  suppose,  are  in 
some  way  preparatory !  Every  gen- 
eration is,  more  or  less,  subsidiary 
to  its  successor.  Let  us  hope  that 
Briton,  and  Saxon,  and  Dane  had 
their  due  share  of  human  joy ;  they 
had  their  full  share,  at  all  events, 
of  human  energy,  and  that  is  much 
the  same  thing.  Preparatory  to  the 
future  England  all  this  shifting  and 
commingling  of  races  may  be,  but  we 
confess  we  should  be  hard  put  to  it 
if  we  had  to  prove  that  the  Saxon 
could  not  have  done  very  well  with- 
out the  Norman,  or  to  show  in  what 
especial  manner  the  Danes  contri- 
buted to  our  progress  in  civilisation, 
or  why  even  the  Britons  alone  might 
not  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Englishmen. 

As,  however,  what  might  have 
been  is  always  a  somewhat  vague 
and  useless  inquiry,  it  is  the  wisest 
course  to  extract  what  consolation 
we  can  from  the  actual  sequence  of 
events.  Thus,  if  the  Normans,  in 
their  conquest  of  England,  acted  the 
part  of  cruel  and  ruthless  oppressors, 
pillaging  the  Saxon  of  his  lands,  and 
governing  always  for  the  interest  of 
a  dominant  class,  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  reflect  that  the  hand  of  this 
powerful  despotism  was  welding  the 
whole  country,  with  its  diverse  po- 
pulations, into  one  united  kingdom 
of  England  and  Wales.  This  king- 
dom, under  our  Henry  sand  Edwards, 
took  finally  the  form  in  which  it  was 
destined  to  groiv.  Let  us,  so  far  as 
space  permits,  follow  our  author  up 
to  this  point — follow  him  in  these 
revolutions  of  race,  till,  under  the 
Norman,  England  has  become,  in  his 
own  language,  "  to  be  England." 

Our  author  was  too  wise  to  practise 
upon  our  patience  by  long  disserta- 
tions on  the  ancient  Britons.  What 
can  we  know  or  learn  of  those  twenty- 
five  tribes  who  are  said,  at  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  Csesar,  to  have  oc- 
cupied England  and  Wales  and  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  1  Who  cares 
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now  about  the  Silures,  or  the  Bri- 
gantes,  or  the  Sceni  ]  We  have  not 
knowledge  enough  to  sustain  our 
curiosity.  It  might  indeed  be  de- 
sirable to  know  more  of  them  than 
we  do  ;  and  it  would  still  be  more 
interesting  if  we  could  know  some- 
thing of  that  prehistoric  people  who 
are  thought,  by  our  antiquarians,  to 
have  preceded  the  Brigantes  and  the 
rest  of  the  twenty-five ;  but  in  the 
hopeless  obscurity  which  envelops 
both  subjects,  curiosity  dies  out.  We 
plainly  perceive  that  there  must  have 
been  considerable  differences  amongst 
these  tribes.  Cornwall  had  long  ago 
been  discovered  by  the  Phenicians, 
and  had  enjoyed  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce.  As  Dr  Vaughan 
observes,  "  The  Britons  of  Cornwall, 
with  their  long  beards,  long  tunics, 
and  long  walking-staves,"  were  a 
very  different  kind  of  people  from 
the  Britons  of  Kent,  whom  Csesar 
describes  as  half  naked,  or  clad  in 
skins,  "staining  their  bodies  with 
woad,  and  covering  them  with  purple 
figures."  This  last  custom,  however, 
Dr  Vaaghan  is  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  bar- 
barism. "  Not  necessarily  barbar- 
ian," he  says,  "inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  common  among  British  seamen 
within  our  own  memory."  But  with 
all  our  admiration  for  the  British  tar, 
we  suspect  that  if  these  tattooed  and 
blue-stained  seamen  had  been  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
our  island  would  not  have  escaped 
the  charge  of  barbarism.  "  The 
design,"  he  adds,  "  could  hardly 
have  been  to  give  fierceness  to  their 
aspect ;  it  was  the  effect  rather  of  a 
rude  love  of  ornament."  In  such 
light  we  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  Captain  Cook's  voyages  (and 
know,  therefore,  more  of  savage  life 
than  Julius  Csesar),  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  it ;  but  the  nide 
love  of  ornament  which  leads  to  a 
defacement  of  nature,  has  been  always 
received  as  one  of  the  plainest  indi- 
cations of  barbarism.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation, we  must  admit,  that  may  be 
found  amongst  nations  reputed  to  be 
civilised — for  civilisation  and  bar- 
barism are  matters  of  degree,  and  a 
civilised  nation  may  retain  a  bar- 
barous custom.  We  have  been  lately 
told  that  the  Japanese  are  a  civilised 
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people,  but  they  retain  the  very  bar- 
barous custom  of  blackening  the 
teeth.  The  Chinese  have  the  odious 
custom  of  deforming  the  feet  of  their 
women.  Still  there  is  no  one  more 
indisputable  sign  of  barbarism  than 
this  blindness  to  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form,  as  nature  has  left  it. 
This  is  not  one  of  the  questions  of 
taste  which  each  country  determines 
for  itself  without  hope  of  any  settle- 
ment. A  Chinese  shall  assert  to  the 
end  of  time  that  a  Chinese  woman  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  women ;  we 
have  no  hope,  and  no  wish,  to  shake 
his  conviction ;  but  he  will  not  always 
think  that  his  beautiful  woman  is 
improved  by  having  two  pegs  substi- 
tuted for  tvfofeet. 

If  not  absolute  savages,  we  suspect 
that  the  majority  of  our  British  an- 
cestors were  decidedly  barbarians. 
Those  who  fought  from  war-chariots 
must,  as  Dr  Vaughan  observes,  have 
had  amongst  them  the  arts  of  the 
smith,  the  carpenter,  and  the  wheel- 
wright. But  when  he  adds,  "  Such 
men  would  be  capable  of  building 
houses,  and  of  producing  furniture, 
after  a  manner  unknown  amongst  na- 
tions in  the  lower  state  of  barbarism," 
he  infers  too  much  if  he  intends  to 
say  that  they  therefore  did  build 
houses  or  construct  furniture,  which, 
in  our  estimation,  would  rank  on  the 
same  level  as  their  war-chariots.  The 
instruments  of  war  are  generally  the 
first  brought  to  perfection.  The 
working  in  metals  especially  receives 
its  great  impulse  from  war.  It  may 
be  worth  noticing,  that  a  Roman, 
describing  the  war-chariot,  might 
speak  of  scythes  attached  to  the 
axle.  They  resembled  scythes  to 
him  :  they  were  swords  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Briton,  who  probably  had  no 
such  instrument  as  a  scythe.  "  Then," 
continues  our  author,  "  there  was  the 
harness,  which,  rude  as  it  may  have 
been,  must  have  been  adapted  to  the 
purposes  by  many  arts  that  would 
have  their  value  in  many  processes 
besides  that  of  harness-making."  We 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the 
harness  ;  we  will  suppose  it  construc- 
ted of  the  skins  of  animals,  reduced 
into  a  serviceable  leather ;  yet  we 
cannot  infer  that  any  cobbler  or  shoe- 
maker had  seized  hold  of  this  leather 
and  made  serviceable  shoes  of  it. 
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And  whole  ages  may  have  passed 
between  the  manufacture  of  the  most 
gorgeous  harness  and  that  supreme 
work  of  the  tailoring  art — under 
which  Carlyle  in  his  clothes-philo- 
sophy, and  in  his  typical  way,  has 
written  the  motto,  Sic  itur  ad  astro, 
— the  leather  breeches.  Many  a  race 
of  car-borne  heroes  had  lived  before 
such  an  invention  was  given  to  man- 
kind. So  slow  and  capricious  has 
been  the  progress  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  Our  Norman  ancestors  built 
halls  to  live  in  fit  for  the  gods,  and 
strewed  them  with  rushes  that  were 
very  soon  fit  for  swine. 

Their  religion,  at  all  events,  had 
taken  a  form  suitable  only  to  rude 
and  violent  natures.  Scholars  may 
trace  Druidism  from  the  East,  and 
find  in  it  the  reflex  of  great  truths 
and  sublime  doctrines,  but  the  rites 
of  the  religion  tell  us  plainly  what 
it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
worshippers.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
ranked  under  the  forms  of  Mono- 
theism or  Polytheism  matters  little. 
All  depends,  in  religion,  on  the  con- 
ception formed  of  the  being  who  is 
worshipped  ;  and  horribly  false  must 
that  conception  have  been  which  led 
to  human  sacrifice,  and  that  as  an 
ordinary  ritual.  We  see  a  form  of 
piety  calculated  to  enrage  men,  and 
throw  them  into  a  state  of  frenzy. 
Dr  Vaughan  introduces,  very  aptly, 
a  passage  from  Tacitus, which  will  well 
bear  reperusal.  Suetonius  is  cross- 
ing the  Menai  Strait  to  attack  the 
island  of  Anglesea,  the  stronghold 
of  the  Druids.  "  The  shore  of  the 
island  was  lined  with  the  hostile 
army,  in  which  were  women  dressed 
in  dark  and  dismal  garments,  with 
their  hair  streaming  to  the  wind, 
bearing  torches  in  their  hands,  and 
running  like  furies  up  and  down  the 
ranks.  Around  stood  the  Druids, 
with  hands  spread  to  heaven,  and 
uttering  dreadful  prayers  and  impre- 
cations. The  novelty  of  the  sight 
struck  our  soldiers  with  dismay,  so 
that  they  stood  as  petrified,  a  mark 
for  the  enemy's  javelins.  At  length, 
animated  by  their  general,  and  en- 
couraging one  another  not  to  fear  an 
army  of  women  and  fanatics,  they 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  bore  down 
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all  before  them,  and  involved  them 
in  their  own  fire.  The  troops  of  the 
enemy  were  completely  defeated,  a 
garrison  placed  on  the  island,  and  the 
groves,  which  had  been  the  conse- 
crated scenes  of  the  most  barbarous 
superstitions,  were  levelled  to  the 
ground."  * 

We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the 
Druids  were  lawgivers  as  well  as 
priests.  They  may  have  therefore 
performed  for  the  Britons  the  indis- 
pensable function  of  the  magistrate. 
Let  this  not  be  forgotten  in  the  esti- 
mate we  fojm  of  them.  But  if  we 
were  challenged  to  point  out  the  one 
pre-eminent  advantage  which  ac- 
crued to  Britain  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Romans,  it  is  precisely  this— 
that  it  separated  the  magistrate  from 
the  priest.  The  first  great  step  in 
human  progress  is  made  when  the 
priesthood  become  legislators  ;  the 
second  great  step,  when  they  cease 
to  be  so — when  jurisprudence,  hon- 
oured for  its  own  specific  ends,  is 
committed  to  the  civil  power.  This 
boon  the  Romans  brought  to  us  much 
earlier  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
attained  it,  though,  as  is  the  manner 
of  conquerors,  they  taught  us  the 
lesson  by  a  very  severe  process. 

The  Romans  do,  in  fact,  discipline 
and  mould  us  into  a  province  of  the 
empire — something  we  learn  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  But  we  have  just  been 
recognised  as  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  when  we  are  relinquished  as 
a  distant  possession  not  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  retaining. 

The  Caledonians,  hardly  kept  out 
by  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  come 
down  upon  the  Britons,  under  new 
names,  it  seems,  of  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  the  Saxons  land  upon  the  sea- 
board, pillaging,  destroying,  and 
making  settlements.  Evidently  a 
great  "revolution  of  race"  is  ap- 
proaching. 

We  thought  that  Hengist  and 
Horsa  had  been  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  mythical  personages  ; 
or  that,  at  all  events,  it  was 
confessed  that  nothing  distinct  had 
descended  to  us  of  the  first  land- 
ing and  settlement  of  the  Saxons. 
Dr  Vaughan,  however,  contends  that 
Hengist  and  Horsa  are  historical 
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persons,  and  relates  as  a  credible 
narrative  their  transactions  with 
Vortigern,  British  king  or  British 
chief,  localised  somewhere  "  near  the 
Thames/'  We  would  very  willingly 
retain  within  the  pale  of  history  the 
stories  told  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
and  of  Vortigern,  if  only  some  pro- 
bable and  consistent  narrative  could 
be  constructed  out  of  them.  We 
might  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
venerable  Bede,  venerable  as  he  is  to 
us,  lived  yet  two  centuries  after  Vor- 
tigern, and  that  we  have  no  means 
of  testing  the  authorities  on  which 
he  framed  his  narrative ;  we  might 
accept  at  once  the  authority  of  Bede 
as  the  best  we  had,  and  there  leave 
the  matter,  if  the  account  of  the 
venerable  monk  was  the  only  one  we 
possessed,  and  was  satisfactory  in 
itself.  But  several  traditions,  im- 
probable and  contradictory,  have 
descended  to  us,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  testing  how  far  any  of 
them  are  founded  upon  truth,  and 
therefore  we  are  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  a  mere  suspension  of  judg- 
ment, or  an  acknowledgment  of  ig- 
norance. We  give  Dr  Vaughan's 
statement  of  these  traditions. 

"  Our  Saxon  authorities  relate  that 
in  the  year  447  or  449,  Vortigern,  a 
British  chief  near  the  Thames,  invited 
two  Saxon  chiefs,  named  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  to  assist  him  in  repelling  an 
invasion  by  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  that 
these  chiefs,  who  were  brothers,  landed 
in  Thanet,  a  portion  of  Kent  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  of  that  dis- 
trict by  a  river;  that  the  Saxons  soon 
chased  the  Scots  from  the  lands  they 
had  devastated ;  that  with  the  consent 
of  Vortigern,  the  Saxon  force  in  Thanet 
was  increased  considerably ;  that  this 
increase  caused  distrust  amongst  the 
Britons ;  that  the  increase  of  pay  thus 
made  necessary  led  to  disputes ;  that 
these  disputes  issued  in  open  war  ;  that 
after  a  long  series  of  conflicts,  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Saxons ;  that 
Hengist  became  King  of  Kent,  and  in 
the  year  488  bequeathed  his  authority 
to  his  son  ^Esca,  having  exercised  it 
fifteen  years. 

"  Our  British  authorities  say  that  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  were  exiles  in  search  of 
a  home ;  that  the  increase  of  the  force 
in  Thanet  was  treacherously  managed  ; 
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that  the  design  of  that  movement  was 
to  conquer  the  country ;  that  Hengisb 
had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Rowena, 
who,  when  the  Saxon  and  the  British 
chiefs  were  over  their  cups,  was  em- 
ployed to  present  a  goblet  to  Vortigeru  ; 
that  Vortigern  fell  into  the  snare  thus 
laid  for  him  by  becoming  enamoured 
of  Rowena,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  barter 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  as  the  price  of 
possessing  her  person  ;  that  in  the  wars 
whicli  ensued  Vortigern  was  disowned 
by  his  subjects,  and  his  son  Vortimer 
raised  to  sovereignty  in  his  stead  ;  that 
for  several  years  Heugist  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  his  ships,  and  to  subsist 
by  his  piracies  ;  that  at  a  feast  afterwards 
given  by  the  Saxon  leaders,  some  three 
hundred  British  chiefs  were  treacher- 
ously murdered  ;  that  the  only  one  of 
the  British  chiefs  who  was  spared  was 
Vortigern ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  unpopularity  of  this  prince, 
to  secure  the  liberation  of  Vortigern, 
the  people  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Middlesex, 
and  Essex  consented  to  receive  Heugist 
as  their  king."* 

Here  there  are  three  different  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  in  which  this 
unlucky  Vortigern  brought  the  Sax- 
ons into  the  kingdom,  or  was  in- 
strumental in  procuring  them  a 
settlement  in  Britain.  1st,  He  in- 
vites them  to  assist  him  against  tha 
Scots,  and  calls  in  a  master  as  well 
as  an  ally.  This  is  the  most  proba- 
ble story,  and,  if  an  invention,  it  is 
moulded  on  the  classical  type  of  his- 
tory, or,  in  other  words,  is  an  imita- 
tion of  well-reputed  narratives.  2d, 
He  barters  his  kingdom  for  the  fair 
Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Hengist. 
3d,  His  people  consent  to  receive 
Hengist  as  their  king  in  order  to 
ransom  Vortigern,  who  has  been 
taken  prisoner.  Thus  the  Saxon  has 
three  separate  titles  to  his  kingdom, 
— conquest,  barter  for  Rowena,  and 
ransom  for  Vortigern.  What  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Saxon  account  is  far 
more  probable  than  the  British,  but 
in  the  absence  of  all  contemporary 
record,  and  in  the  presence  of  oppo- 
site tradition,  mere  probability  can- 
not be  allowed  to  have  much  weight. 
An  age  that  has  some  tincture  of 
learning  invents  differently  from  the 
more  rude  and  wonder-loving  age.  A 
classical  age  would  set  to  work  to 
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explain  any  given  event  in  a  differ- 
ent way  from  a  romantic  age.  An 
air  of  greater  probability  would 
naturally  belong  to  the  historical  hy- 
pothesis of  the  later  age,  and  there- 
fore, where  there  are  circumstances 
which  lead  us  to  suspect  that,  in 
fact,  we  have  nothing  better  than  an 
historical  hypothesis  before  us,  this 
air  of  probability  must  not  be  allowed 
to  betray  us  into  too  ready  an  ac- 
quiescence. We  find  no  historical 
evidence  bearing  on  these  worthies 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  their  deal- 
ings with  Vortigern. 

This  is  clear,  that  Angles,  Jutes, 
and  Saxons  come  over  in  great  num- 
bers— conquer  and  settle — carving 
out  small  kingdoms  for  themselves. 
And  when  we  understand  what  man- 
ner of  people  they  were,  we  can  safely 
acquit  Vortigern,  or  release  him  from 
any  grave  responsibility.  He  was 
altogether  a  quite  unnecessary  per- 
son in  the  drama.  The  flocks,  the 
pasture,  the  corn  of  Kent  gave  suffi- 
cient invitation ;  the  power  to  hold 
and  possess  gave  sufficient  title.  It 
was  the  only  title  they  were  likely  to 
concern  themselves  about.  They 
came  and  spread  themselves  over 
the  island.  The  Britons  almost  van- 
ish from  our  view,  and  there  rises 
before  us  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

The  Heptarchy,  from  its  founda- 
tion, was  a  species  of  confederation, 
and  one  of  its  princes  possessed  a 
precedence  over  the  rest,  under  the 
title  of  Bretwalda.  Disputes  for 
this  title  gave  rise  to  their  first  wars 
amongst  each  other.  Ella  of  Sussex, 
Ethelbert  of  Kent,  then  a  king  of 
Wessex,  are  described  as  successively 
the  Bretwalda.  In  627  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  bears  the  title,  and 
with  him  it  seems  to  have  been  joined 
with  a  substantial  power — to  have 
been  something  more  than  the  hon- 
orary presidency  over  the  Saxon  con- 
federation. But  this  Bretwaldaship 
does  not  rise,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, into  the  kingship  of  England. 
The  title  dies  down,  and  the  office  is 
not  heard  of  for  some  time,  when 
conquest  and  predominance  of  power 
elevate  one  of  the  Heptarchy  to  be 
king  of  all  England.  The  office  of 
Bretwalda  probably  arose  at  a  time 
when  the  Saxons  had  a  common 
enemy  to  protect  themselves  against 
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in  the  Britons  or  the  Scots  ;  when 
they  felt  secure  in  their  possessions,  it 
would  cease  to  have  any  substantial 
utility. 

The  history  of  England  under  the 
Heptarchy  is  a  very  confused  busi- 
ness. It  is  like  the  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  a  river  that  divides 
itself  into  six  or  seven  branches, 
some  of  which  again  divide  them- 
selves for  a  time,  and  then  reunite. 
It  will  aid  the  imagination  (as  Dr 
Vaughan  suggests),  if  we  keep  stead- 
ily in  view  the  three  great  states, 
Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  Wessex, 
and  recollect  that  these  three  form  a 
crescent,  one  point  of  the  crescent 
lying  upon  a  boundary  somewhere 
near  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
the  other  point  terminating  in  Corn- 
wall. The  hollow  of  the  crescent 
will  be  filled  up  by  Wales,  and  be- 
yond the  outer  line  of  it,  and  stretch- 
ing towards  the  English  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean,  will  lie  the  king- 
doms of  the  East  Saxons,  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  East  Anglia. 

During  the  dark  period  of  the 
Heptarchy,  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
and  Wessex  chiefly  occupy  the  his- 
torian. If  any  one  of  these  can  be 
more  violent  or  criminal  than  the 
other,  Northumbria  seems  to  have 
this  bad  pre-eminence.  Its  ill  fame 
had  reached  to  foreign  countries,  and 
Charlemagne  stigmatises  these  North- 
umbrians as  "  a  perverse  and  perfi- 
dious nation,  worse  than  pagans." 
Mercia,  with  a  powerful  rival  on 
either  side,  and  such  turbulent  neigh- 
bours as  the  Welsh  along  its  western 
borders,  must  have  been  always 
ready  for  battle,  if  it  was  to  remain 
an  independent  power.  It  comes 
before  us  conspicuously  under  its 
King  Offa.  Oft'a  wages  successful 
wars  against  Kent  and  Wessex,  and 
the  Britons.  Against  the  latter  he 
constructs  an  embankment  and 
trench,  known  as  0/a's  Dyke,  sepa- 
rating Mercia  from  Wales.  Oft'a 
comes  into  relation  with  Charle- 
magne. Certain  of  his  rebellious 
thanes  have  fled  to  France,  and  the 
emperor  acts  as  mediator.  Matrimo- 
nial alliances  are  projected.  Charle- 
magne asks  the  hand  of  a  daughter 
of  Offa  for  one  of  his  illegitimate 
sons.  Whereupon  Offa,  in  return, 
requests  the  hand  of  a  French  prin- 
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cess  for  his  eldest  son,  Egfurth.  This 
presumption  offends  the  pride  of  the 
great  emperor,  and  the  treaty  is 
broken  off. 

This  daughter  of  Offa  was  after- 
wards sought  in  marriage  by  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  East  Anglia.  And  this 
introduces  us  to  a  tale  of  treachery, 
which  our  author  shall  tell  in  his 
own  words.  It  is  as  good  a  specimen 
as  any  of  life  amongst  these  Saxon 
princes,  if  by  any  such  honourable 
title  they  deserve  to  be  called. 

"  Ethelbert  was  young  and  accom- 
plished, and  possessed  of  many  esti- 
mable qualities.  Approaching  the  bor- 
ders of  Mercia,  the  young  king  despatch- 
ed a  messenger  with  presents,  and  with 
a  letter  stating  the  object  of  his  errand. 
In  reply,  assurance  was  given  of  a  cor- 
dial welcome  ;  and  on  his  arrival,  him- 
self and  his  retinue  were  received  with 
every  apparent  demonstration  of  respect 
and  good  feeling.  As  the  advance  of  the 
evening  brought  the  feasting  and  merry- 
inaking  to  a  close,  Ethelbert  withdrew 
to  his  chamber.  Presently  a  messenger 
sought  access  to  him,  and  stated  that 
the  king  wished  to  confer  with  him  on 
some  matters  affecting  the  purpose  of 
his  visit.  Ethelbert  at  once  followed 
the  footsteps  of  his  guide.  But  the 
way  led  through  a  dai'k  narrow  passage, 
and  there,  from  invisible  hands,  the 
confiding  youth  received  a  number  of 
wounds  which  at  once  deprived  him  of 
life.  Offa  affected  surprise,  indignation, 
the  deepest  grief;  he  would  see  no  one, 
and  so  on.  But  history  points  to  his 
wife  as  having  suggested  this  atrocious 
deed,  and  to  himself  as  having  con- 
sented to  it.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Offa  seized  on  the  domains  of  his  mur- 
dered guest." 

Offa  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pos- 
sessions gained  by  his  guilt  :  he  died 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  His  family 
became  extinct  in  his  son  Egfurth, 
and  subsequently  Mercia  had  to 
yield  to  the  rising  power  of  Wessex. 

It  is  to  Wessex  we  must  look  for 
a  king  sufficiently  powerful  to  unite 
all  England  in  one  monarchy.  We 
find  him  in  Egbert,  who  had  passed 
a  portion  of  his  life  in  exile,  in  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  higher  instruction  both  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace  than  he 
could  have  done  in  his  own  heredi- 
tary kingdom.  The  only  surviving 
descendant  of  Cerdric,  the  founder 
of  Wessex,  he  returned  to  an  undis- 
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puted  throne.  He  subdued  the  Bri- 
tons of  Wales,  and  attacked  the 
Mercians.  "  The  victory  of  Egbert," 
we  quote  from  our  author,  "  over 
Beornwulf  of  Mercia,  in  823,  enabled 
him  to  assert  his  sovereignty  over 
the  East  Saxons,  Kent,  and  East 
Anglia.  Sussex  was  already  a  part 
of  Wessex.  It  only  remained  that 
Northuinbria  should  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.  In  828  that  acknow- 
ledgment was  extorted  without  an 
appeal  to  the  sword."  Egbert  thus 
became  first  king  of  England,  or 
(reviving  the  title)  the  eighth  Bret- 
walda. 

But  while  Egbert  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  were 
doing  their  best  to  unite  England 
under  one  monarchy,  ]o  !  a  fresh  in- 
undation of  barbarians  and  heathens ! 
— fresh  hordes  of  "Northmen,"  not 
even  Christianised  in  name,  come  to 
dispute  the  very  possession  of  the 
island.  The  Danes  descend  from 
their  long  vessels — burn,  destroy, 
pillage,  and  then  retire  to  their 
homes.  Some  of  them  seek  a  home 
on  the  soil  itself.  These  last  live 
under  some  amicable  treaty  with  the 
Saxons,  but  are  suspected  of  inviting 
fresh  bands  of  their  own  countrymen 
to  come  and  share  the  spoil.  Nay, 
what  seems  inexplicable  to  us  in  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  events, 
Danes  are  raised  to  posts  of  confid- 
ence and  of  command,  and  are  said  to 
betray  their  trust  in  favour  of  their 
countrymen.  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
after  injuring  the  cause  of  the  Saxons 
by  his  timidity  and  his  craven  com- 
promises, injured  it  still  more  by  an 
act  of  extreme  cruelty  and  treachery. 

"  Twenty-four  years  had  passed  since 
the  accession  of  Ethelred,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  years  marked  by  the  cir- 
cumstances above  mentioned,  when  the 
king  resolved  on  a  deed  which  has  cov- 
ered him  with  infamy,  and  which,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  was  to  bring 
heavy  retribution  in  its  train.  It  was 
no  secret  that  the  Saxons  regarded  the 
Danes  resident  amongst  them  with  dis- 
trust and  hatred.  The  relation  of  these 
people  to  the  common  enemy,  and  still 
more  the  tact  that  they  had  generally 
shown  themselves  much  more  disposed 
to  favour  than  to  repel  the  invaders,  had 
given  a  special  intensity  to  the  feeling 
ordinarily  separating  race  from  race. 
Ethelred,  it  would  seem,  had  ceased  to 
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expect  fidelity  from  this  class  of  bis  sub- 
jects ;  and,  to  save  himself  from  the 
machinations  of  traitors  within  the  camp, 
he  determined  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  utterly  to  destroy  them. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1002,  secret 
orders  were  issued  that,  on  the  approach- 
ing religious  festival  in  honour  of  St 
Brice,  the  Saxons  should  fall  unawares 
upon  the  Danes,  and  put  them  to  death. 
The  orders  were  kept  secret ;  and  on 
the  appointed  day  the  massacre  ensued, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  in  many  places 
adding  not  a  little  cruelty  to  the  work 
of  destruction."  * 

Whatever  was  the  extent  of  this 
massacre  (on  which  very  different 
opinions  are  held),  it  very  certainly 
brought  with  it  *'a  heavy  retribution." 
It  brought  down  upon  the  island 
the  great  Danish  chieftain  Sweyn, 
with  a  force  so  large  that  almost  the 
whole  country  was  placed  at  his 
mercy.  After  four  years  he  was 
bought  off  by  a  sum  of  thirty- six 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  But  he 
returned  again.  Had  he  not  sworn 
on  the  death  of  his  sister,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  massacre,  to  make 
himself  monarch  of  England  ?  He 
did  so  ;  but  just  at  the  point  of  suc- 
cess he  died.  His  son  Canute  fully  ac- 
complished the  design,  and  England 
had  a  Danish  king.  Finally  the  Danes 
and  the  Saxons  were  interfused: 
these  other  heathens  became  also 
Christians ;  they  were  a  bold  race, 
perhaps  less  phlegmatic  and  more 
ardent  than  the  Saxon.  Our  author 
suggests  that  we  may  in  part  owe  to 
this  race  of  the  sea-kings  that  love 
of  the  sea,  that  passion  for  maritime 
life  and  battle,  which  distinguishes 
us.  Speaking  quite  physiologically, 
a  race  that  conquers  another  cannot 
prove  otherwise  than  a  favourable 
intermixture. 

The  subject  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons,  and  through  them  of  the 
Danes,  to  Christianity,  is  not  likely 
to  lose  any  of  its  due  importance  in 
the  hands  of  Dr  Vaughan.  It  is 
carefully  and  ably  treated.  What  is 
known  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
Britons  under  the  Roman  Empire  is 
briefly  told.  Who  first  taught  Chris- 
tianity in  this  island  is  now  past  find- 
ing out.  The  legions  of  Rome  would 
inevitably  bring  it.with  them ;  as  a 
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province  of  the  Empire,  the  new  re- 
ligion would  be  sure  to  extend  into 
it.  But  Dr  Vaughan  dismisses  as 
fond  fables  the  derivation  of  our 
faith  from  an  apostle,  or  some  com- 
panion of  an  apostle.  Some  of  these 
stories  are  easily  disproved  by  a  mere 
reference  to  chronology.  The  Britons 
who  found  in  the  mountains  of  Wales 
a  shelter  against  the  Saxons,  retained 
their  religion  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  either  these,  or  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  earlier  race,  had  extended 
their  religion  amongst  the  heathen 
invaders.  Some  preparatory  influ- 
ence they  may  have  exerted,  but  the 
conquerors  cannot  be  said  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
to  have  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
conquered  people.  Christianity  came, 
or  came  most  effectively,  to  the  Saxons 
from  its  central  seat  at  Rome. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  course  by 
which  Christianity  reached  our  hea- 
then population.  Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  Pope  Gregory,  of  the 
compassion  felt  by  him  at  the  sight 
of  the  Anglian  children  exposed  in 
the  marketplace  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
mission  of  Augustine,  which  was  the 
result  of  that  compassion ;  but  the 
extent  of  our  obligation  to  St  Co- 
lumba  and  his  monks,  spreading 
their  doctrine  from  the  island  of 
lona,  is  not  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged. As  St  Columba  emigrated 
from  Ireland,  and  as  the  Irish  Church 
lays  claim  to  great  antiquity,  there 
may  be  here  some  source  of  comfort 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  dimin- 
ishing their  debt  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  We,  for  our 
part,  should  be  interested  in  the 
fact,  simply  that  we  might  give  due 
honour  to  the  pious  fraternity  of 
lona.  Whether  their  form  of  Chris- 
tianity was  in  any  respect  more  pure 
than  that  which  Augustine  taught, 
may  admit  of  doubt ;  they  were  cer- 
tainly as  credulous  and  superstitious 
as  any  of  their  contemporaries  ;  but 
their  missionary  zeal  was  ardent,  and 
free  from  the  least  taint  or  suspicion 
of  ambitious  motives. 

"  It  will  be  seen,"  says  our  author, 
"  that  the  northern  half  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Britain  was  brought  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity  by  the  direct  or  indirect 
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influence  of  the  disciples  of  Columba. 
Through  Bernicia  and  Deira  the  influence 
of  the  Scottish  missionaries  extended 
to  East  Anglia,  to  Mercia,  and  even  to 
Wessex.  Gratitude  is  due  to  Pope  Gre- 
gory, and  to  the  ecclesiastics  sent  forth 
by  him  to  this  country.  Their  inten- 
tions were  generous,  and  their  labour  in 
a  gi%eat  degree  successful.  But  had  no 
thought  of  Britain  ever  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  pious  Gregory,  or  of  the 
monk  Augustine,  it  is  clear  that  Britain 
would  have  been  evangelised.  Had  the 
work  been  left  to  the  brotherhood  of 
lona,  it  would  have  been  done/'* 

On  the  form  of  Christianity  which 
we  received  at  this  time  from  Rome, 
Dr  Vaughan  makes  some  very  judi- 
cious and  candid  observations.  An 
historian  as  well  as  a  theologian,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  men,  however  pure  in 
its  origin,  and  though  drawn  in  the 
first  instance  from  inspired  lips,  must 
partake  of  the  general  degradation  of 
the  intellect,  and  again  rise  as  the 
general  intelligence  is  cultivated.  A 
heathen  people  must  take  some  of 
their  heathenism  with  them  into 
Christianity,  or  they  cannot  pass 
over  at  all.  Certain  broad  notions 
of  what  religion  is  they  must  carry 
with  them,  or  find  in  the  new  faith. 
If,  for  instance,  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  God  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  their  religion,  they  must  still  be- 
lieve in  this,  tinder  new  names  and 
conditions,  or  religion  itself  would 
be  lost  to  them.  As  Dr  Vaughan 
justly  observes, — 

"  Heathen  priests  everywhere  laid 
claim  to  prophecy  and  miracle.  They 
made  the  interference  of  their  gods  in 
human  affairs  to  be  perpetual.  They 
pointed  to  a  hereafter  of  happiness,  or 
the  contrary,  as  awaiting  those  whom 
they  were  wont  themselves  to  pronounce 
as  worthy  or  unworthy.  The  Christian 
clergy  had  to  deal  with  these  preten- 
sions. They  did  so  by  claiming  mira- 
culous powers  for  the  Church  ;  by  bring- 
ing many  supernatural  agencies  into  the 
concerns  of  this  world ;  and  too  often 
by  materialising  heaven  and  hell  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  adequately  to 
affect  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  society 
about  them.  How  far  they  were  them- 
selves deceived  in  making  such  repre- 
sentations cannot  now  be  determined."  t 
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No  ;  we  cannot  now  precisely  de- 
termine the  line  between  self-decep- 
tion and  an  intentional  deception  of 
others.  But,  in  the  first  place,  priest 
and  people  were  often  equally  un- 
educated ;  and  in  that  case,  the  very 
thing  we  have  to  expect  is,  that  the 
priest  will  differ  from  the  peasant  in 
earnestness  and  zeal,  but  not  in  en- 
lightenment •  he  will  merely  put 
forth  the  peasants'  creed  with  singu- 
lar boldness  and  energy.  And  in  the 
second  place,  where  the  priesthood  is  a 
more  learned  and  reflective  body  than 
the  rest  of  the  people,  this  constantly 
holds  good — that  a  doctrine  deemed 
necessary  to  the  religious  govern- 
ment of  mankind  is  sure  to  receive 
from  them  a  very  general  and  sincere 
assent.  If  it  is  felt  that  a  divine 
government  of  the  minds  of  men  can 
only  be  upheld  by  a  belief  in  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  God,  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  majo- 
rity of  earnest  minds  will  fully  be- 
lieve in  such  miraculous  interposi- 
tion. When  such  a  faith  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  upholding  religion  in 
the  multitude,  we  find  that  the 
thoughtfully  pious  begin  to  join  the 
more  worldly  intellect  in  disputing 
or  denying  it,  but  not  till  then. 

It  does  not  follow  because  a  people 
cannot  rise  at  once  to  a  high  intel- 
lectual station,  that  therefore  they 
may  not,  through  their  new  doctrines, 
receive  new  sentiments  of  morality 
which  shall  have  a  certain  effect  in 
modifying  their  lives.  Consider  the 
old  religion  of  Odin,  and  how  com- 
pletely it  justified  whatever  violence 
the  brave  man — if  he  did  but  peril 
his  own  life — thought  fit  to  indulge 
in.  We  suppose  that  towards  other 
brave  men  of  his  own  nation  he  was 
expected  to  obey  some  rude  law  of 
justice  or  courtesy.  But  with  this 
exception,  the  life  and  property  of 
all  the  world  was  placed  by  the  gods 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
brave  man.  Religion  sanctioned  his 
passionate  and  despotic  will.  The 
gods  did,  indeed,  favour  peacefulindus- 
try,  but  this  was  only  that  the  fruits 
of  it  might  ultimately  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  brave  man.  His  para- 
mount title  was  loudly  asserted — his 
the  sole  right,  and  the  first  place  in 
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earth  and  in  heaven.  The  mere 
withdrawal  of  such  a  religious  sanc- 
tion to  our  most  violent  passions 
must  have  been  some  gain  :  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  quite  opposite  doctrine, 
which  made  right  sacred  in  the  per- 
son of  the  lowliest,  which  taught 
that  strength  should  be  servant  of 
justice  and  of  charity,  must  have 
produced  gradual  and  beneficent  mo- 
difications in  the  national  character. 
Gradual  and  partial  they  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been. 

The  monk  Augustine  had  no 
sooner  become  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury than  he  had  the  task  im- 
posed on  him  of  reducing  the 
British  Church  of  Wales  to  uniform- 
ity with  that  of  Rome.  A  conference 
was  agreed  upon.  We  will  narrate 
the  issue  in  the  words  of  our  author. 
On  him  let  the  responsibility  rest 
both  of  the  narrative  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  "bishop"  to 
those  who  are  said  to  have  repre- 
sented the  Welsh  Church. 

"  A  second  conference  was  agreed  up- 
on, in  which  the  British  representatives 
were  to  consist  of  persons  more  compe- 
tent to  decide  in  behalf  of  their  nation. 
The  Welsh  now  deputed  seven  of  their 
bishops.  These  bishops  are  said  to  have 
consulted  a  recluse  famous  for  his  wis- 
dom touching  the  course  it  might  be- 
hove them  to  take.  The  substance  of 
his  counsel  appears  to  have  been,  that 
unity  on  the  ground  of  submission  to 
Augustine  as  their  superior,  was  not  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Let  them 
arrange  to  approach  the  archbishop 
while  he  should  be  seated.  If  he  rose 
to  receive  them,  the  action  might  be 
taken  as  indicating  brotherhood  and 
equality,  and  it  would  be  well  to  listen 
dispassionately  to  his  statements.  If 
he  received  them  sitting,  his  so  doing 
would  bespeak  pretensions  to  superiority 
fraught  with  mischief,  and  it  wotild 
behove  them  to  look  on  all  measures 
proposed  by  him  with  suspicion.  Augus- 
tine did  not  rise."  * 

Pity  that  Augustine  had  not  also 
been  in  communication  with  this  wise 
recluse.  He  would  not  then  have 
lost  the  present  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing over  the  Welsh  bishops  by  a  point 
of  ceremonial.  We  need  not  add 
that  the  discordance  between  the  two 
churches  gradually  died  away.  The 
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Archbishop  of  York  had  in  the  north 
of  England  a  similar  controversy  to 
sustain  with  those  who  had  received 
Christianity  through  the  brethren  of 
lona.  These  last  observed  Easter  at 
a  different  time,  and  wore  a  tonsure 
of  a  different  shape  from  the  Romans. 
Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that  the  monks  of 
lona  must  have  borrowed  their  usages 
from  Simon  Magus.  A  conference 
was  held  at  Whitby  before  the  king. 
The  party  of  St  Columba  traced 
their  traditions  to  the  Apostle  John. 
Wilfrid  opposed  the  Apostle  St 
Peter,  "  to  whom  the  keys  of  heaven 
had  been  given."  Here  the  king  in- 
terposed to  ask  of  the  several  dis- 
putants whether  it  was  admitted,  on 
both  sides,  that  St  Peter  had  the 
keys  of  heaven.  This  admission  was 
made.  "  Then  I  decide  for  St  Peter," 
said  the  king,  "  as  I  know  not  what 
the  consequences  may  be  of  doing 
otherwise." 

The  Saxons  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  the  Danes  who  came 
amongst  them  appear  to  have  very 
readily  dropt  their  rude  superstitions, 
and  joined  the  worship  of  the  Saxons. 
In  one  age  we  hear  of  them  showing 
peculiar  bitternessand  cruelty  against 
the  monks  ;  in  the  next,  we  find  that 
several  of  them  have  entered  the 
Church,  and  been  elevated  to  a  high 
position  in  it.  And  now  this  Saxon- 
Danish  kingdom  has  to  submit  once 
more  to  conquest,  to  undergo  another 
"  revolution  of  race,"  before  it  can  be 
considered  as  fairly  launched  on  its 
onward  progress. 

In  estimating  the  good  and  evil 
that  ensued  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, Dr  Vaughan  holds  the  balance 
as  steadily,  we  think,  as  it  can  be 
held.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
historians  have  given  us  such  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  the  Normans — 
have  approached  them  from  such 
different  points  of  view — have  given 
prominence  to  such  different  classes 
of  facts,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  rest  in  any  satisfactory  estimation 
of  them.  Till  a  late  period  the  tend- 
ency has  been,  in  England,  to  over- 
look what  was  harsh,  cruel,  and 
brutal  in  their  characters  ;  our  own 
nobility  boast  a  Norman  descent,  and 
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"  to  come  in  with  the  Normans  "  is  a 
claim  of  our  gentry ;  we  associate 
them  with  chivalry  and  knighthood, 
and  grand  castles  and  glittering 
armour ;  we  extol  them  as  patrons 
of  art,  and  especially  of  the  great  art 
of  architecture,  for  they  cover  Eng- 
land, not  only  with  castles,  but  with 
churches  and  monasteries.  Five  or 
six  hundred  monasteries  are  reckoned 
to  have  been  built  in  England  be- 
tween the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of 
King  John,  and  many  of  these  were 
schools  of  learning,  as  well  as  retreats 
for  the  pious.  But  the  harsher  and 
more  ferocious  aspect  of  the  earlier 
Norman  kings  has  been  lately  held 
up  more  conspicuously  to  view.  Con- 
tinental historians,  who  have  had  no 
conciliating  prejudices  in  their  fa- 
vour—as Thierry  and  Lappenberg — . 
have  spared  none  of  their  vices,  and 
have  exposed  without  remorse  their 
tyranny,  their  greed,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous oppression  they  invariably 
exercised  whenever  they  were  not 
opposed  by  an  equal  force.  If  they 
built  stately  monasteries,  they  gave 
us  the  military  bishop  and  the  plea- 
sure-loving monk.  They  yielded  no- 
thing to  the  citizen — nothing  volun- 
tarily. The  common  labourers  found 
their  status  still  more  harshly  defined  : 
"they  were  bound,"  says  Lappeuberg, 
"to  the  spot  of  earth  on  which 
they  were  born,  and  human  beings 
were  given  to  churches  and  monas- 
teries like  other  property."  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  corrupted 
by  a  gross  venality  ;  everything  was 
sold  that  could  be  ;  an  heiress  was 
treated  as  a  prize;  the  harshest  forest 
laws  were  enacted  ;  on  some  pretext 
or  other,  every  Saxon  noble  or  man 
of  wealth  was  stript  of  his  posses- 
sions ;  in  fine,  every  form  of  bad 
government  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tised on  every  class  of  the  community 
but  one  ;  and  that  class  were  con- 
stantly fighting  amongst  themselves. 
But  still  these  Norman  kings  came 
to  us  with  large  ideas  of  conquest ; 
they  were  not  petty  settlers,  like  the 
Saxons  or  the  Danes  ;  they  did  not 


come  to  us  from  their  northern 
homes,  which  they  had  already  for- 
gotten ;  they  came,  the  feudatories 
of  France,  to  establish  a  great  king- 
dom, to  wield  a  powerful  sceptre. 
Thus  they  effectually  united  the 
people  under  one  government.  And 
although  William  the  Conqueror 
ruled  by  flagrant  force,  yet  Henry  I., 
the  second  in  descent,  did  in  fact 
enter  into  a  solemn  compact  with  his 
Anglo-Saxon  subjects,  that  he  would 
rule  "  according  to  the  laws  of  King 
Edward."  A  very  indefinite  agree- 
ment, but  an  agreement  neverthe- 
less ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  how  the 
British  constitution  grew  up  from 
precisely  this  habit  of  treating  with 
the  king  as  with  a  power  that  the 
people  do  not  pretend  to  have  set 
up,  but  hope  to  limit.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  growth  of  our  consti- 
tution ;  this  is  the  method  of  its 
development.  We  have  seen  how 
likely  an  opposite  method  is  to  fail. 
When  a  people  set  to  work  to  create 
at  once  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
they  create  the  power  of  the  monarch, 
and  they  create  the  check  to  it  at  the 
same  time.  They  can  never  satisfy 
themselves  ;  they  have  no  sooner 
given  power,  than  at  the  first  unpo- 
pular exercise  of  it  they  wish  to  take 
it  back  again.  The  English  never 
dreamt  that  they  gave  the  king  his 
power;  they  viewed  it  as  a  necessity; 
it  was  a  force  they  did  not  create,  but 
which  they  couid  set  about  regulat- 
ing. Thus  there  was  something 
fixed  and  stable,  round  which  new 
institutions  could  gather. 

By-and-by  our  Norman  kings  want 
money  for  their  wars  with  France. 
Here  is  a  new  and  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  treaty.  But  this 
familiar  learning  we  need  not  repeat. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  refresh  his 
memory  with  it,  he  will  find  it  stated 
briefly  and  well  in  the  pages  of  Dr 
Vaughan.  To  those  pages  we  may 
honestly  recommend  him,  as  the 
fruit  of  steady  and  conscientious 
labour,  directed  by  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  spirit. 
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CHAPTER     XXIII. — THE     SENESCHAL  S     TROUBLES. 


THE  accompaniments  of  Dame 
Elfhild's  earlier  years  had  been  hardly 
such  as  to  encourage  any  displays 
of  feminine  weakness.  When  Isola 
made  her  appearance  once  more  at 
the  old  tower  of  Willan's  Hope, 
whither  the  good  horse  had  carried 
her  safe,  without  much  exercise  of 
will  upon  her  own  part,  and  related 
what  she  knew  of  Gladice's  danger 
and  supposed  escape,  the  elder  lady 
neither  shrieked  nor  fainted.  What 
she  might  have  seemed  to  fall  short 
in  the  demonstrative  qualities  of  her 
sex,  she  made  up,  however,  in  prompt- 
ness of  counsel  and  decision.  She 
neither  trembled  nor  turned  pale 
when  the  circumstances  of  her  niece's 
peril  were  related  to  her ;  but  her 
cheek  flushed  a  little,  and  her  eye 
brightened  as  she  listened.  The 
Italian's  tale  was  somewhat  broken 
and  confused;  for  she  was  agitated 
and  excited,  and  her  desire  to  conceal 
Sir  Nicholas's  share  in  the  adventure 
of  the  morning  helped  to  embarrass 
her.  But  it  was  much  clearer  than 
any  account  which  could  be  gathered 
from  the  two  or  three  retainers  who 
came  dropping  in  by  degrees,  with 
crestfallen  looks  and  jaded  horses, 
and  whose  ability  to  tell  a  plain  tale 
(never  a  very  common  accomplish- 
ment with  men  in  their  station)  was 
not  much  quickened  by  old  Waren- 
ger's  furious  invectives,  when  he 
found  that  they  had  returned  without 
their  lady.  No  language  of  abuse 
and  inrprecation  at  his  command 
(though  his  education,  under  his  late 
master,  had  been  a  liberal  one  in  that 
respect)  seemed  sufficient  to  meet 
the  enormity  of  the  case. 

"  A  coward's  curse  light  on  ye  all, 
for  a  herd  of  pithless  cravens  as  ye 
are  !"  said  the  wrathful  seneschal, 
addressing  them  in  a  body,  when  they 
were  all  at  last  assembled  iu  the 
yard,  after  exhausting  his  more  per- 
sonal and  particular  execrations  upon 
each  as  he  arrived.  "Men! — do  ye 
call  yourselves  men?  are  ye  not 
ashamed  to  look  at  the  beards  on 
each  other's  faces?  I  was  wont  to 
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say  there  were  too  many  women 
about  the  old  place — St  Mary  forgive 
me  for  it !  May  I  be  choked  with  a 
dry  morsel,  an'  I  do  not  muster  the 
serving-wenches,  and  go  out  with 
them  to  look  for  my  lady !  Go  home 
to  the  hill,  Turstan,  and  send  thy 
wife  hither  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
in  thy  stead  with  a  distaff— she  can 
lay  about  her  handily  with  that,  I 
have  heard  some  say." 

"  I  did  what  a  man  could  do,"  said 
Turstan,  sulkily,  though  he  scorned 
to  speak  of  his  wounded  shoulder. 
There  were  some  things  he  would 
have  admitted,  which  were  more 
than  man  could  be  expected  to  do ; 
and  one  was,  to  hold  his  own  at  home 
against  the  vixen  who  claimed  him 
for  a  husband. 

"  I  would  Sir  Amyas  could  see  you 
now !"  continued  the  irate  old  soldier, 
looking  round  upon  his  abashed  list- 
eners ;  "  it  were  enough  to  bring  him 
out  of  his  grave,  if  he  could  hear  ('tis 
to  be  hoped  he  never  will)  of  your 
manful  deeds  this  day !" 

There  was  a  muttering  amongst 
some  of  the  men,  which  might  have 
been  a  prayer  for  Sir  Amyas's  safe 
repose. 

"  It  was  at  the  Lady  Gladice's  own 
bidding  that  we  left  her,"  said  one 
at  last,  taking  courage  to  defend 
himself,  "it  was  so  best  for  her 
safety,  as  she  said — I  would  have 
fought  for  her  else,  as  long  as  limbs 
would  hold." 

"'Twas  the  first  time,  Dickon," 
said  the  seneschal,  "  thou  ever  wert 
so  ready  to  take  a  woman  at  her 
word." 

Some  of  his  audience  here  gathered 
spirit  enough  for  a  weak  laugh  at 
the  seneschal's  rejoinder.  But  the 
old  man,  as  if  conscious  that  this  was 
retrograding  from  his  strong  ground 
of  grave  indignation,  turned  fiercely 
round  upon  the  yeoman,  who  had 
entered  the  gates  with  Isola,  and 
whom,  in  his  first  consternation  and 
anger,  he  had  scarcely  found  time  to 
notice. 

"And  who  art  thou,  that  comest 
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sneaking  about  the  tower  again  with 
this  strange  lady  1  what  seekest  thou 
in  this  brave  company  of  swag- 
gerers ?" 

"  It  matters  not  so  much  what  I 
am,  "as  what  service  I  can  do,  Master 
Seneschal,"  said  the  Italian ;  "  I  do 
not  wonder  that  a  proved  soldier 
like  yourself  should  feel  at  first  some 
righteous  displeasure,  as  though  these 
good  fellows  had  failed  them  in  their 
trust ;  but  I  put  it  humbly  to  your 
experience  whether  ten  men  against 
a  score,  buff  jerkins  against  good 
steel  harness,  be  not  such  odds  as  a 
wise  captain  will  look  twice  at — 
specially  when  the  weaker  party  is 
cumbered  with  three  women  who  can 
neither  fight  nor  fly  ?" 

"I  care  little  for  vantage  in  men 
and  arms — I  have  seen  ten  good 
lances  turn  a  hundred.  But  women, 
I  grant  you,  are  the  devil's  own 
baggage  on  a  march — you  can  neither 
burn  them  nor  leave  them  behind, 
with  a  clear  conscience." 

"  You  are  too  true  a  man,  comrade, 
to  seek  to  do  either.  These  fellows 
of  yours  were  ready  enough  to  fight, 
and  might  have  easily  emptied 
some  dozen  saddles,  and  lost  the 
lady.  I  am  not  to  be  counted  much 
of  in  a  fray,  but  have  some  poor  wit 
of  mine  own — I  make  no  boast  of  it 
— but  I  chanced  to  be  abroad  this 
morning,  having  charge  to  meet  the 
lady  whom  I  serve  on  her  road  to  the 
mynchery,  and  not  liking  what  I  had 
seen  of  these  strange  riders  and  their 
movements,  I  made  bold  to  give  the 
Lady  Gladice  such  advice  as  has  by 
this  time,  I  dare  swear,  set  her  in  safety 
with  the  abbot  of  St  Mary's." 

The  retainers  of  Willan's  Hope, 
having  found  so  fluent  an  advocate, 
took  heart  to  confirm  his  statement 
unanimously ;  and  the  seneschal,  now 
more  assured  of  his  lady's  escape, 
and  having  exhausted  the  first  burst 
of  his  wrath,  listened  with  rather 
more  patience  than  before. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  have 
a  few  moments'  speech,  at  your  wor- 
shipful leisure,"  resumed  Giacomo, 
"I  will  tell  you  what  little  more  I 
know — or  rather  guess — of  this  bold 
attempt  upon  your  fair  lady's  person." 

Warenger  at  once  led  the  stranger 
aside  into  the  armoury ;  and  there  Gia- 
como, with  a  studied  mystery  which 
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impressed  the  old  warrior's  simple 
mind  considerably,  proceeded  to  hint 
to  him  that  the  attack  upon  the 
escort  might  have  proceeded  from  a 
quarter  least  suspected. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Master  Senes- 
chal," said  he,  "  that  these  were  no 
common  marauders  who  set  this 
scheme  afoot ;  they  were  in  too  strong 
force,  and  so  far  as  I  might  judge, 
more  than  one  among  them  was 
bravely  mounted.  Have  you  no  ad- 
venturous lovers  in  these  parts  ?" 

The  seneschal  stared  hard  at  his 
companion,  but  made  no  answer. 

"You  know  that  Sir  Nicholas  le 
Hardi  is  a  suitor  for  your  lady's 
hand?" 

"A  man  may  guess  that,"  said 
Warenger,  sulkily,  "without  being 
either  a  clerk  or  a  wizard." 

"And  doubtless  it  has  not  escaped 
your  shrewdness  that  the  maiden,  of 
late,  has  shown  him  but  little  favour?" 

"I  know  nought  about  it — such 
fancies  pass  my  wits;  they  seemed 
to  me  as  well  agreed  as  need  be.  A 
stalwart  knight,  of  a  goodly  presence, 
and  hath  the  king's  favour,  as  they 
say — what  would  she  desire  more1?" 

"  True ;  but  maidens  have  unrea- 
sonable fancies,  as  all  know.  Suppose, 
in  that  case,  that  Sir  Nicholas  were 
bold  enough  to  make  short  work  with 
his  wooing?" 

"I  take  your  meaning,  friend," 
said  Warenger,  slowly,  a  little  startled 
at  the  suggestion ;  "  well,  it  was  but 
what  her  grandsire,  Sir  Rolph,  did 
with  the  Princess  of  Gwent.  He 
slew  both  her  brothers  in  fair  fight, 
single-handed,  and  carried  off  the 
damosel  from  her  own  castle  among 
the  mountains,  with  a  score  of  wild 
Welshmen  galloping  at  his  heels. 
She  stabbed  him  twice  in  the  breast 
on  the  way,  the  story  goes,  with  a 
silver  bodkin ;  and  she  loved  him 
heartily  ever  afterwards,  as  well  she 
might,  for  few  men  could  have  done 
as  much  for  her.  And  this  Sir  Nicho- 
las hath  had  some  hand  in  this  ad- 
venture, think  ye  ?  and  Sir  Godfrey 
— does  he  wit  of  it  ?  for  the  knight 
had  his  good  word.  I  reckon?" 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  thing  was 
so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
old  man's  ideas  of  a  brief  and  con- 
clusive courtship,  that  he  listened 
with  ready  belief,  and  almost  with  a 
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species  of  satisfaction,  to  the  Italian's 
hint.  His  young  heiress,  he  thought, 
deserved  such  a  bold  wooer,  if  ever 
woman  did,  and  might  live  to  be  as 
renowned  and  as  happy  as  Gladice  of 
Gwent.  He  was  assuming  the  facts 
of  the  case  more  positively  than  his 
instructor  wished. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  interrupted  Giacomo, 
"I  do  but  surmise  wnat  may  have 
been;  I  do  not  say  that  either  Sir 
Godfrey  or  Sir  Nicholas  had  any  hand 
in  it,  more  than  thou  or  I.  But  if 
you  will  take  a  friend's  counsel,  be 
content  to  give  the  Knight  of  Ladys- 
mede speedy  information  of  this  mis- 
chance, and  of  his  kinswoman's  es- 
cape, and  be  not  over-zealous  in 
making  inquiry  as  to  how  it  came  to 
pass.  It  is  safer,  sometimes,  worthy 
sir,  to  know  too  little  than  too 
much." 

"Right,"  replied  Warenger,  senten- 
tiously.  "  And  now,  friend,  touching 
this  foreign  guest  whom  my  lady 
hath  entertained  of  her  charity,  and 
who,  I  thought,  had  been  safe  lodged 
in  the  mynchery  by  this  time — here 
we  have  her  come  back  upon  us. 
You  seem  much  in  her  grace  and 
confidence— though  I  have  nought  to 
do  with  that — but  what  is  to  come 
of  her?" 

"  If  I  shall  have  your  good  leave, 
and  the  Lady  Elf  hild's,  I  will  even 
go  with  her  myself  alone,  after  night- 
fall, to  Michamstede ;  she  hath  friends 
there.  The  ways  will  be  safe  enough 
by  then;  and  so  she  shall  be  no 
further  trouble  to  you  here." 

"  Go  your  ways  together,  in  hea- 
ven's name,"  said  the  seneschal ;  "  I 
.  wish  no  ill  to  her,  for  she  is  a  gentle 
soul  enough ;  but  I  would  gll  women 
were  safe  bestowed  either  on  a  nun- 
nery or  a  husband.  I  had  rather 
hold  this  old  tower  for  a  twelve- 
month against  all  comers  that  ever 
wore  harness,  than  be  answerable 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  a  house- 
hold as  we  have  had  here  of  late, 
if  I  were  promised  the  king's  best 
barony  for  my  pains." 

"  Then,"  said  Giacomo,  "  I  will 
get  me  down  to  Rivelsby — I  have 
an  old  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
brethren  there — and  will  bring  you 
back  tidings,  as  I  surely  shall,  of 
your  lady's  safety  :  look  for  me  here 
again  by  nightfall." 
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Warenger  himself,  after  holding 
consultation  with  Dame  Elfhild, 
whom  he  found  in  a  state  of  mingled 
indignation  at  the  outrage  offered 
to  her  household,  ^and  anxiety  for 
her  niece's  safety,  b'etook  himself  to 
Ladysmede,  to  give  there  such  ac- 
count as  he  best  might  of  his  ineffec- 
tual guardianship.  It  was  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  duty,  under  any 
circumstances,  with  a  temper  so  im- 
patient as  Sir  Godfrey's ;  and  the  em- 
barrassment caused  by  the  Italian's 
late  suggestions  was  not  calculated 
to  make  his  explanation  clearer.  The 
knight  received  the  intelligence  with 
less  violent  demonstrations  than  the 
old  seneschal  had  expected.  He 
displayed  his  temper,  it  was  true, 
after  his  usual  fashion.  He  cursed 
Warenger  for  negligence ;  but  the 
old  man  had  long  been  used  to  it ; — 
he  cursed  Sir  Nicholas,  loudly  and 
bitterly,  for  not  looking  better  after 
his  own  interests — po&sibly  for  other 
reasons  known  only  to  himself — but 
Sir  Nicholas  was  not  there  to  hear. 
He  cursed  even  good  Dame  Elfhild ; 
every  person  concerned,  in  short, 
excepting  only  his  kinswoman  Gla- 
dice ;  of  her  he  only  spoke  to  ques- 
tion the  seneschal  more  than  once 
as  to  the  grounds  for  concluding  that 
she  was  in  safety  ;  and  although  the 
monks  of  Rivelsby  came  in  for  their 
share  of  his  abuse,  it  was  scarce  so 
heartily  bestowed  as  upon  the  others. 
On  the  whole,  the  seneschal  was 
released  from  an  interview  which 
even  his  practised  nerves  had  rather 
shrunk  from  at  first,  with  an  im- 
pression that,  for  a  do  Burgh  of 
Ladysmede,  the  knight  had  shown  a 
great  deal  of  pious  resignation.  He 
left  Sir  Godfrey's  presence,  charged 
to  make  instant  inquiries  at  the 
monastery  as  to  his  kinswoman's 
arrival  there,  and  with  strict  com- 
mendation of  her  to  the  care  of  the 
abbot. 

But  when  Wareuger  had  left  him, 
the  knight  strode  up  and  down  the 
apartment  in  a  state  of  uncontrol- 
lable agitation.  His  features  worked, 
and  his  deep  complexion  became 
almost  pallid  with  anger  and  vexa- 
tion ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  most 
at  issue  with  himself. 

"  Fool  that  I  am ! "  he  muttered  to 
himself;  "there  never  was  one  of 
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my  blood  before  but  was  resolute 
either  for  good  or  evil !  Yet  within 
these  last  few  days  I  have  been  as 
wayward  as  a  child  !  If  I  had  but 
rid  myself  of  that  boy  for  ever  by 
one  bold  deed,  instead  of  prating  to 
Giacomo  about  him !  What  ailed 
the  paynim  knaves  that  they  could 
find  never  a  joint  in  Le  Hardi's 
armour  at  Ascalon  or  Tiberias,  that 
his  esquire  brags  of? — but  the  good 
knight  hath  a  care  of  himself.  And 
five  hundred  better  lances  died  in 
one  month  of  the  pestilence  !  I  am 
in  a  goodly  strait  betwixt  them 
all — priest,  woman,  comrade — one 
man  against  a  host !  The  curse  of 
hell  on  it !  my  wits  are  no  match  for 
them.  I  wot  not  but  it  were  wiser  if 
I  gave  the  game  up  «ven  now,  and 
made  my  peace  with  King  Richard 
with  a  score  or  two  of  good  lances 
before  Jerusalem !  Ho  there  ! " 

He  was  answered  from  the  guard- 
room without. 

"  Bid  Gundred  come  to  me.  Is 
Father  Giacomo  returned?" 

The  chaplain  had  not  been  seen  at 
the  manor  since  early  morning. 

Sir  Godfrey  swallowed  the  execra- 
tion which  rose  to  his  lips,  and  still 
walked  backwards  and  forwards, 
muttering  to  himself  in  his  impa- 
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tient  thoughts,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  chamberlain. 

"  One  man  at  least,  I  think,  should 
serve  me.  You  have  not  forgotten 
the  market-place  at  Poitiers  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Gundred,  quietly. 

"  The  Poitevins  had  the  fire  at 
your  feet,  I  remember ;  and  I  had 
hard  work  to  get  the  rope  cut  in  time ; 
if  you  had  burnt  there  for  a  week, 
by  St  Bennet,  you  deserved  it !" 

Gundred  only  nodded. 

"  You  owe  me  a  life,"  said  the 
knight,  "  and  something  more ;  can 
I  trust  you?" 

"  For  one  lifetime,"  said  Gundred 
with  a  grim  smile ;  "  I  can  answer 
for  no  longer." 

"  You  can  learn  nothing  more  of 
this  boy?" 

-"  He  is  not  in  the  abbey ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  abbot  hath  him  in 
hiding.  I  can  learn  no  more." 

Again  Sir  Godfrey  moved  rest- 
lessly up  and  down.  At  last  he 
stopped,  and  said,  "  You  are  suffi- 
cient of  a  clerk- — you  will  find  parch- 
ment yonder— sit  down,  and  write 
what  I  shall  dictate." 

It  was  soon  completed,  for  Gun- 
dred was  a  ready  scribe. 

"  Now,"  said  the  knight,  "  bear 
that  straight  to  Eivelsby." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. — THE   ABBOT   AT   HOME. 


The  abbot  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  the  Lady  Gladice'e  sudden  arrival 
at  Rivelsby,  than  he  hastened  to  the 
guest-chamber,  attended  only  by  his 
elder  chaplain,  to  give  her  courteous 
welcome.  His  personal  knowledge 
of  her  was  slight ;  but  from  their  close 
neighbourhood  he  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  her  position  and 
character.  The  gentle  dignity  with 
which  he  greeted  all,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  was  softened  into  al- 
most an  admiring  homage  as  he 
looked  on  the  beautiful  woman  who 
rose  at  his  entrance.  There  had  been 
an  anxious  cloud  upon  his  brow  as 
he  passed  through  the  cloister,  anti- 
cipating some  complication  of  his 
present  difficulties  from  this  hurried 
and  unexpected  visit ;  but  it  cleared 
into  a  kindly  smile  as  he  took  her 
hand,  and  if  a  shade  of  trouble  lay 
there  still,  it  was  on  her  account,  and 
not  his  own. 


Gladice  had  nerved  herself,  as  she 
thought,  to  meet  the  superior  calmly, 
and  to  tell  her  story  plainly  and  truly, 
without  betraying  all  the  alarm  and 
agitation  which  she  felt,  or  troubling 
him  with  her  own  worst  suspicions  ; 
but  the  abbot's  kind  and  manly  tone, 
which  blended  all  the  winning  grace 
of  chivalry  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
father,  went  straight  to  her  woman's 
heart  at  once, — her  voice  failed  her, 
and  she  burst  into  tears  as  she  bowed 
her  face  upon  her  hand. 

The  abbot  was  strongly  moved. 
Perhaps  because  the  cloistered  life 
which  he  had  led  for  so  many  years 
had  allowed  but  little  exercise  to  the 
softer  emotions,  they  rushed  in  now 
upon  his  heart  with  gathered  strength 
from  their  long  repose.  His  thoughts 
had  wandered  back  often,  of  late,  to 
scenes  and  memories  that  had  risen 
again  out  of  the  depths  of  his  heart 
fresh  and  living  as  ever ;  and  Gladice 
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might  perhaps  have  checked  the  full 
flow  of  her  feelings,  could  she  have 
guessed  how  little,  in  this  case,  the 
externals  of  spiritual  dignity  implied 
any  victory  over  human  passions. 

"  Cheer  thee,  my  daughter,"  said 
he  with  a  respectful  tenderness, "  you 
have  been  sorely  terrified,  I  am  told ; 
but  you  are  amongst  friends  here ; 
none  shall  do  you  wrong  under  the 
shadow  of  St  Mary." 

Gladice  could  make  no  answer, 
and  her  tears  only  flowed  the  faster ; 
but  she  suffered  the  abbot  to  replace 
her  in  her  seat,  while  he  stood  at  her 
side,  as  she  still  held  his-  hand  almost 
unconsciously. 

"  Nay,  if  but  for  my  sake,  dear 
lady — for  such  a  sight  touches  me, 
perhaps,  more  nearly  than  it  should 
— let  me  see  those  tears  dried,  and 
tell  me  fearlessly  what  the  matter  is 
which  brings  you  here  :  any  poor 
counsel  or  aid  that  I  may  give  you, 
you  shall  freely  and  gladly  have  ;  we 
can  feel,  even  here  in  the  cloister,  the 
sorrows  which  the  world  is  full  of." 

"  I  ask  but  shelter  and  safety, 
father,  for  a  few  days,"  she  faltered 
out  at  last. 

"  It  is  yours,  my  daughter,  before 
you  ask ;  yours  of  right,  were  you  of 
the  meanest  instead  of  the  noblest  in 
the  land.  But  of  whom  is  it  that 
you  go  in  fear  ? — what  enemies  have 
you?" 

"Ask  rather,"  said  Gladice  bitterly, 
through  her  tears,  "  what  friends 
have  I  ?  and  by  what  token  may  I 
know  them  1 " 

"  Surely,"  replied  Abbot  Martin, 
smiling  gravely  and  gently,  "  that 
sounds  a  hard  speech  from  lips  so 
young  !  It  may  well  be  that  one  like 
you,  rich  and  beautiful,  may  find  it 
hard  at  first  to  know  the  false  from 
the  true  ;  but  if  you  be  gentle  and 
pure  and  good— a«  I  believe  you — 
trust  me,  you  will  find  friends  at  your 
need.  You  have  a  friend  here." 

"  I  do  believe  it,  my  good  lord," 
said  Gladice  with  eagerness ;  "  but 
even  in  my  sheltered  life  I  have  seen 
so  much  of  wrong  and  falsehood,  that 
I  am  sick  to  death.  I  do  but  ask  to 
wait  here  until  I  can  have  speech  of 
my  good  cousin  the  lord  of  Ely,  and 
then,  under  his  guidance,  I  desire  to 
take  the  church's  vows  upon  me." 

"  To  escape  from  others,  or  from 
yourself?" 
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She  started  at  the  abrupt  question, 
but  answered  it  honestly. 

"  From  both,  it  may  be." 

"  Do  nothing  rashly,  sweet  lady  ; 
you  may  chance  to  escape  neither  by 
such  a  step.  If  you  have  a  free  gift 
to  lay  upon  Heaven's  altar,  offer  it, 
in  God's  name ;  but  do  not  seek  to 
cheat  Him  with  the  halt  and  the 
maimed." 

Gladice  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  made  no  answer.  The  abbot, 
who  had  already  been  briefly  inform- 
ed by  Ingulph  of  the  danger  which 
his  visitor  had  escaped,  was  unwill- 
ing to  question  her  further  at  present 
upon  a  subject  which  had  evidently 
some  painful  associations,  of  a  more 
delicate  nature,  it  might  possibly  be, 
than  became  him  to  inquire  into. 
He  changed  the  conversation,  there- 
fore, to-  a  subject  upon  which  he 
thought  she  might  feel  more  at  ease. 

"  It  will  be  fitting,"  said  he,  "that 
your  kinsman  of  Ladysmede  should 
be  informed  of  your  having  sought 
shelter  here,  and  of  the  cause  of  it ; 
he  will  take  means,  no  doubt,  for  your 
safe  escort,  whether  it  please  you, 
when  you  have  had  full  time  for  rest 
and  counsel,  either  to  return  to  Wil- 
lan's  Hope,  or  to  seek  the  Bishop  of 
Ely." 

"  But  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
abide  in  your  house,  father  1 "  said 
Gladice,  earnestly ;  "  you  will  not 
let  Sir  Godfrey  take  me  hence,  until 
I  shall  have  had  audience  of  the 
legate  ? " 

"  Assuredly  not,  my  daughter — 
none  shall  take  you  hence  but  by 
your  own  will;  but  I  would  have 
Sir  Godfrey  know  that  you  are  here 
in  safety,  and  that  you  have  been  in 
sore  peril ;  I  should  be  much  to  blame 
otherwise.  He  has  but  little  good- 
will, it  is  true,  towards  our  poor 
brotherhood ;  yet  in  this  case  I  will 
not  do  him  the  wrong  to  believe  that 
we  can  be  of  two  minds ;  he  will  care 
for  your  honour  as  for  his  own." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,"  replied  Gla- 
dice, dejectedly  ;  "  only,  I  pray  you, 
let  me  wait  the  bishop's  answer  here 
at  Rivelsby." 

Abbot  Martin  said  what  he  could 
to  soothe  his  fair  guest's  agitation, 
and  having  given  instructions  for  her 
fitting  accommodation,  took  his  leave 
for  the  present. 

He  found  other  visitors  awaiting 
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an  audience.  Foliot  and  Raoul  had 
reached  the  abbey,  and  having  satis- 
fied themselves  of  the  Lady  Gladice's 
safe  arrival  there,  had  been  already 
questioning  Cropt  Harry  as  to  the 
particulars  of  her  escape.  The  ac- 
count which  he  gave  of  his  own  share 
in  it  was  a  very  modest  one  ;  which 
was  the  more  to  be  commended,  be- 
cause the  good  brethren  of  the  monas- 
tery had  already  compelled  him  to 
tell  his  story  over  again  and  again, 
and  would  have  been  prepared  to 
receive  with  the  most  unlimited  faith 
any  such  imaginative  details  of  his 
own  prowess  as  heroes  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  indulge  in.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  miraculous  effects  of 
St  Grimbald's  balsam,  he  was  dis- 
creetly silent. 

The  abbot  welcomed  his  young 
friend  with  more  than  his  usual  cor- 
diality. Sir  Marmaduke  Foliot  had 
been  the  comrade  of  his  earlier  days, 
and  the  sole  friend  with  whom,  since 
his  elevation  to  his  present  dignity, 
he  had  maintained  any  intimate  com- 
munication. It  had  been  chiefly 
owing  to  that  knight's  influence  with 
King  Richard  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vanced, by  royal  writ,  from  a  simple 
monk  of  Evesham  to  the  abbacy  of 
Rivelsby — as  much  to  his  own  sur- 
prise as  to  the  disappointment  of 
certain  members  of  that  body,  who 
had  humbly  recommended  their  prior 
to  his  majesty  as  a  fit  person  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  vacant  dignity.  It  was 
not  without  some  hesitation  and  un- 
affected reluctance,  even  then,  that 
the  present  superior  had  taken  upon 
himself  an  office  which,  tempting  as 
it  was  from  its  high  state  and  influ- 
ence, required  many  qualifications  in 
which  he  felt  himself  to  be  deficient ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  the  earnest  repre- 
sentations made  to  himself  personally 
by  Sir  Marmaduke  of  the  utter  un- 
fitness  of  Prior  Hugh  for  the  position 
which  he  coveted,  which  had  induced 
him  to  accept  such  responsibilities. 
Sir  Marmaduke's  stanch  friendship 
had  upheld  him  since  then  in  more 
than  one  question  of  disputed  right 
in  which  the  negligence  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessor  had  involved 
him  ;  and  this  new  alliance  had  gone 
far  to  compensate  the  brotherhood 
for  the  lost  favour  of  the  knights  of 


Ladysmede.  Young  Waryn,  and  his 
elder  brother  Sir  Alwyne,  had  been  to 
Abbot  Martin  almost  as  his  own  sons ; 
and  while  he  had  watched,  with  little 
less  than  a  father's  pride,  the  career 
of  the  young  knight  whose  impetu- 
ous valour,  gallant  even  to  rashness, 
had  endeared  him  to  the  kindred 
spirit  of  Cceur-de-Lion  in  Palestine, 
there  were  features  in  the  character 
of  the  younger  brother  which  had 
won  even  a  larger  share  in  his  affec- 
tions. Combined  with  high  abilities, 
and  tastes  which  had  led  him  to  read 
and  think  much  more  than  was,  usual 
with  youths  of  knightly  rank  in  those 
days,  and  which  had  been  cultivated 
in  the  great  university  of  Paris  dur- 
ing two  years  of  life  more  common- 
ly devoted  to  ruder  teaching,  there 
was  in  Waryn  Foliot  a  manly  honesty, 
and  an  absence  of  all  selfish  assump- 
tion, which  harmonised  well  with 
the  abbot's  own  upright  and  single- 
minded  character.  There  was,  be- 
sides, an  unflinching  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  quiet  disregard  of  the  ap- 
plause or  the  contempt  of  the  popular 
voice,  which  won  the  admiration  of 
the  superior  of  Rivelsby,  all  the  more, 
perhaps,  because  these  were  points 
upon  which  he  was  him  self  conscious 
of  some  infirmity.  There  were  those 
who  had  thought  scorn  of  the  younger 
Foliot,  because  he  little  affected 
deeds  of  arms,  and  had  not  yet  won 
his  brother's  repute  in  joust  and  tour- 
nament ;  but  the  retainers  of  his 
father's  house  had  found  in  the  young 
student  a  quiet  resolution  which  en- 
forced obedience  with  more  authority 
than  old  Sir  Marmaduke's  easy  rule, 
and  with  more  justice  than  the  hasty 
temperament  of  Sir  Alwyne  cared  to 
trouble  himself  with.  Never  had  the 
ample  domain  of  the  Foliot  been  more 
conscious  of  a  ruling  spirit,  than  when 
both  its  actual  chiefs  were  absent 
with  the  king. 

"  I  crave  leave,  father,"  said  Waryn, 
when  he  had  returned  the  superior's 
kindly  greeting,  "  to  present  to  you 
here  an  esquire  of  the  lord-bishop 
of  Ely ;  he  bears  a  message  to  one 
who  is,  as  we  have  learnt,  a  sojourner 
amongst  you  at  this  present." 

"  He  is  the  more  welcome,"  said 
the  abbot,  "  that  he  may  haply  in- 
form us  of  the  lord  legate's  present 
quarters ;  and  most  welcome  of  all, 
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if  he  bring  us  word  of  his  holiness' 
speedy  visit,  as  I  somewhat  hope,  to 
our  poor  house  of  Rivelsby." 

"  I  may  even  make  bold,  my  lord 
abbot,"  said  Raoul,  respectfully,  "  to 
give  you  that  assurance,  though  I 
was  not  charged,  it  is  true,  with  any 
special  message  to  this  reverend 
iiouse ;  my  lord  knew  not,  indeed,  that 
my  errand  would  have  brought  me 
hither,  or  he  would  surely  have  laid 
upon  me  some  gracious  command  for 
your  reverence." 

Foliot  smiled  slightly  to  himself  at 
the  young  esquire's  ready  courtesy — 
it  was  a  quality  in,  which  the  prelate 
whom  he  now  served  was  reported 
somewhat  deficient. 

"  I  have  it  in  charge  myself  from 
his  holiness  to  advise  you  of  his  pur- 
posed visit,"  said  he  to  the  abbot ; 
"  he  knew  how  readily  I  should  seek 
the  gates  of  Rivelsby  ;  he  will  come 
hither  straight  from  Michamstede,  in 
a  few  days  at  furthest." 

"  His  visit  will  be  well-timed,  for 
many  reasons,"  said  the  superior; 
then,  turning  to  Raoul — "  your  er- 
rand is  to  the  Lady  Gladice  of  Wil- 
lan's  Hope?" 

"  It  is,  my  lord." 

"  She  is  under  our  protection  here, 
having  been  shamefully  beset  by 
some  of  those  wild  riders,  who  take 
licence  by  our  liege  sovereign's  ab- 
sence to  all  manner  of  violence  and 
plunder — to  the  scandal  of  the  king's 
justice." 

"Rather,"  said  "Waryn  almost 
fiercely,  "  to  the  scandal  of  those  who 
should  maintain  the  king's  justice, 
and  who  are  fostering  and  protecting 
these  evil-doers  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, when  they  should  put  them 
down  by  the  strong  hand ;  this 
Knight  of  Ladysmede,  who  calls  him- 
self sheriff  in  these  parts  — 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  him  now," 
said  the  abbot,  turning  again  to 
Raoul ;  "  the  lady,  as  I  said,  has  been 
sorely  terrified,  and  needs  rest  and 
refreshment.  I  will  tell  her  of  your 
arrival  with  my  lord  of  Ely's  message, 
which  she  has  looked  for  anxiously  ; 
or  rather,  if  it  please  you  to  deliver 
it  by  my  mouth,  I  will  be  the  messen- 
ger myself." 

The  young  esquire  could  not  well 
make  such  a  mystery  of  the  prelate's 
simple  communication,  as  to  insist 
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on  a  personal  interview  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  even  if  such  a 
scruple  had  not  implied  some  dis- 
respect to  the  superior  in  his  own 
house.  But  he  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  mortification  when,  after  the 
abbot  had  received  his  intelligence, 
he  dismissed  him  courteously  with 
directions  to  the  guest-master  for  his 
due  entertainment,  and  permission  to 
take  his  journey  back  to  Ely  on  the 
morrow.  Raoul  had  found  himself 
thrust  of  late  into  positions  which 
seemed  to  him  of  such  overwhelming 
importance,  that  he  felt  the  good 
abbot's  courteous  indifference  as 
almost  a  slight.  It  was  with  a  some- 
what crestfallen  air  that  he  took  his 
leave,  and  left  Foliot  and  the  superior 
together. 

"  And  now,  Waryn,"  said  the  latter, 
"what  news  from  Lincoln?  for  I 
judge  by  your  looks  that  you  have 
something  you  would  say  ? ' 

"Nothing  of  good,  for  this  poor 
kingdom ;  I  would  to  heaven  King 
Richard  were  in  his  own  realm,  where 
he  should  be,  instead  of  wasting  brave 
men's  lives  amongst  the  pagans,  who 
are  scarce  worse  enemies  of  Christen- 
dom than  some  of  his  own  baptised 
subjects !" 

"  It  is  a  holy  zeal  that  carries  him 
from  us,"  said  the  abbot ;  but  he 
scarcely  spoke  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  so  popular  a  cause  demanded. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  father,"  said  his 
younger  companion,  "  I  would  say  no 
word  against  a  cause  which  is  dear  to 
so  many  pious  hearts,  and  calls  forth 
so  many  gallant  champions  —  for 
which  once  indeed" — and  his  face 
flushed  slightly — "  I  would  have  held 
it  gain  to  die — but — " 

"  They  teach  other  matters  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  ?  Is  it  so,  my  son  ? 
woe  worth  is  all  the  learning  of  the 
heathen,  if  it  make  a  man  wise  be- 
yond the  Christian  faith  !  I  have 
little  skill  of  disputation  in  such 
questions,  but  I  hold  one  rule  good  for 
all — whether  in  camp  or  battle-field, 
or  in  religious  life  —  better  is  the 
ignorance  which  obeys,  than  the  wis- 
dom which  questions." 

"  I  have  learnt  nothing,  father, 
which  you  would  not  teach  yourself," 
said  the  young  man  eagerly  ;  "  I  only 
question  whether  a  Christian  king, 
or  a  Christian  knight,  might  not  take 
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the  cross  against  wrong  and  violence 
and  oppression  in  his  own  realm  and 
his  own  nation ;  whether  the  Jeru- 
salem which  God  has  already  given 
into  his  hands  might  not  find  full 
employment  for  the  energies  even  of 
Coeur-de-Lion ;  whether  he  need  have 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  Heaven's 
enemies,  while  he  left  rapine  and  in- 
justice here  behind  him,  to  tear  this 
noble  realm  of  England.  Pardon  me, 
father  ;  I  see  the  dazzle  of  his  glory — 
but  I  look  at  the  people  who  should 
be  the  honour  of  the  king  ! " 

"  In  some  sort  you  speak  truly, 
Waryn,"  said  the  churchman  ;  "  we 
may  trust  that  when  King  Richard 
has  once  won  back  the  Sepulchre,  he 
will  set  his  hand  to  the  work  at 
home." 

"He  had  need  to  go  about  it 
shortly,"  said  Foliot,  "  or  it  may  fall 
to  other  hands  than  his.  William  of 
Ely  even  now  has  tidings  of  a  wide- 
spread plot  at  Lincoln." 

"  Against  himself,  or  against  King 
Richard  ?" 

u  Against  himself,  in  name ;  but 
he  is  against  the  king,  who  is  against 
the  king's  vicegerent." 

"  William  of  Ely  has  won  few 
men's  love ;  and  in  truth,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  he  rather  doth  all  he 
can  to  make  even  Justice  herself  wear 
an  ill-favoured  countenance." 

"I  grant,"  replied  Waryn,  "the 
lord  legate  takes  little  pains  to  make 
his  rule  popular ;  but  he  is  an  up- 
right governor,  and  does  justice,  I 
verily  believe,  though  somewhat  in 
ungracious  fashion ;  and  at  least  he 
has  clean  hands ;  I  wish  we  may  not 
fall  under  worse  governance  than  his." 

"  Who  are  concerned  in  these  last 
movements'?"  asked  the  abbot. 

"  He  will  be  sure  to  have  had  to  do 
with  it,  who  has  to  do  with  most  that 
troubles  this  kingdom — the  Earl  of 
Morton ;  but  men  do  not  name  him 
as  yet.  Sir  Hugh  Bardolf  and  the 
Lord  de  Lacy  are  forward  in  it ;  and 
there  is  a  stranger  knight  who  has 
been  closeted  with  them  at  Lincoln, 
who  avers  that  he  has  the  king's 
warrant  for  what  he  does.  He  is 
thought  to  be  this  same  Sir  Nicholas, 
who  has  been  Sir  Godfrey's  guest  at 
Ladysmede.  If  Longchamp  catch 
him  in  any  double-dealing — and  he 
has  those  that  serve  him  well  with 
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information — I  doubt  if  five  words 
from  his  lips  will  not  do  that  for  Sir 
Nicholas  which  a  score  of  royal 
warrants  will  not  undo." 

"  The  lord  legate  is  bold  and  hasty  ; 
and  your  good  uncle,  Waryn,  holds 
him  in  too  much  awe  to  give  him 
that  wholesome  counsel  which  he 
might.  I  fear  this  may  be  the 
beginning  of  fresh  troubles. — There 
sounds  the  bell  for  vespers — you  will 
hear  the  office  with  us,  and  give  me 
your  company  at  supper  after.  Our 
fair  guest  will  thank  me  for  bestow- 
ing upon  her  some  converse  less  grave 
and  tedious  than  mine  own.  You 
have  known  the  Lady  Gladice  be- 
fore?" 

"It  were  to  confess  myself  even 
more  of  the  recluse  than  yourself," 
replied  Waryn,  smiling,  "  to  say  that 
she  is  a  stranger  to  me ;  but  I  fear  I 
can  lay  little  claim  to  her  remem- 
brance ;  it  has  been  seldom  that  I 
have  cared  to  be  a  guest  at  Ladys- 
mede." 

"  She  has  been  in  more  trouble,  I 
doubt,  than  I  can  well  understand  : 
my  hope  is  that  her  kinsman  of  Ely 
will  give  her  fit  protection  in  his  own 
household  :  an  inheritance  like  hers 
is  often  but  a  sorrowful  birthright 
for  a  woman." 

When  the  vesperofficehad  been  said, 
Waryn  followed  the  superior  to  the 
evening  meal,  at  which  none  were 
present  save  his  two  guests  and  blind 
brother  Tobias,  whose  faculties  had 
sufficient  employment  in  ministering 
to  his  own  bodily  requirements.  All 
faces  were  alike  to  him  ;  yet  he  held 
his  morsel  suspended  more  than  once, 
as  he  drank  in  the  gentle  tones  of  one 
voice  which  fell  upon  his  ear  with  a 
pleasant  strangeness.  He  could  have 
sworn,  if  he  had  ever  indulged  in 
secular  contemplations,  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  was  young,  and  beautiful, 
and  warm-hearted,  and  in  sorrow. 
Waryn  Foliot's  eyes  were  employed 
throughout  the  meal  to  very  little 
purpose,  if  they  did  not  lead  him 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Yet  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
have  neglected  the  good  cheer  be- 
fore him,  as  poor  brother  Tobias  did ; 
because  he,  at  least,  had  seen  the  face, 
and  heard  the  voice  before,  and  had 
not  forgotten  it.  But  Gladice,  pale 
and  heavy-eyed  with  fatigue,  seldom 
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speaking,  or  raising  her  glance  even 
in  answer  to  the  abbot's  fatherly 
courtesy,  was  thus  far  so  unlike  the 
bright  and  queen-like  beauty  of  his 
remembrance,  that  he  might  be  par- 
doned if  he  now  found  close  observa- 
tion necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  it  was  the  same,  and  became 
so  absorbed  in  this  interesting  inves- 
tigation as  to  second  the  superior  but 
indifferently  in  his  efforts  to  keep  up 
a  cheerful  conversation.  Even  Abbot 
Martin  relapsed  into  his  own  thoughts 
at  times ;  and  the  blind  chaplain, 
when  he  had  concluded  his  own  meal, 
took  advantage  of  his  companion's 
silence  to  begin  a  long  story  of  con- 
vent troubles,  which  had  happened 
so  long  ago  that  no  one  could  correct 
or  contradict  him,  and  found  himself 
listened  to  with  unusual  patience. 

It  was  only  when  the  superior  had 
informed  his  fair  guestof  the  Bishop  of 
Ely's  message,  that  she  roused  her- 
self to  show  any  eager  interest  in  his 
words.  Then  her  face  lighted  up,  and 
she  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  good 
tidings.  She  even  raised  her  eyes  to 
Waryn's  countenance,  as  he  proceed- 
ed to  speak  of  the  legate's  princely 
state  and  open  hospitality. 

"  I  trust  in  heaven,"  said  the  abbot 
in  some  alarm,  "  he  will  not  bring  his 
following  to  Rivelsby ;  I  have  heard 
that  when  he  honoured  St  Bennet's 
of  Hulme  with  a  visit  for  three  days, 
they  spent  in  that  time  the  revenues 
of  a  year — and  they  are  a  passing 
wealthy  brotherhood.  lamnogrudger 
of  hospitality ;  but  the  days  are  past 
when  we  poor  brethren  of  St  Mary's 
could  welcome  princes." 

"  The  lord  legate  will  be  as  little 
burdensome  to  your  house  as  he  may 
reasonably  be,"  said  Foliot ; "  haknows 
that  the  Abbot  of  Rivelsby  never 
grudged  a  welcome  because  he  loved 
his  gold."  He  coloured  as  he  spoke, 
for  William  of  Ely  had  questioned 
him  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
house's  revenues ;  and  he  had  honestly 
told  him  that  the  abbot's  will  to 
entertain  so  distinguished  a  visitor 
would  be  greater  than  his  present 
means.  "  He  has  a  hostel  at  Hunt- 


ingdon," continued  Waryn,  "  and  his 
train  will  most  likely  be  lodged  there." 

"  And  when,"  said  Gladice,  "  did 
my  lord  speak  of  coming  thither  ?" 
"Itmaybe  to-morrow,  or  within  this 
week,  fair  lady,"  replied  Foliot ;  "  he 
is  one  who  chooses  to  move  some- 
what on  the  sudden.  Men  call  it 
wantonness ;  but  I  take  it  he  has 
good  reason  for  what  he  does.  The 
esquire  who  brought  word  from  him 
said,  in  some  three  days." 

Alas  !  if  Raoul  expected  that  the 
lady  whom  he  had  served  so  duti- 
fully would  have  summoned  her 
faithful  messenger  at  once  to  her 
presence,  and  insisted  on  thanking 
him  personally  for  his  zeal,  he  only 
took  that  high  poetical  view  of  ser- 
vice and  reward  which  the  rude  facts 
of  actual  life  seldom  realise.  It  was 
not  that  Gladice  was  ungrateful ;  she 
trusted  yet  to  acknowledge  fittingly, 
if  it  ever  lay  in  her  power,  the  young 
esquire's  ready  assistance ;  but  her 
own  personal  anxieties  at  the  mo- 
ment were  too  great  for  the  inquiry 
to  enter  her  thoughts  as  to  who  had 
been  the  bearer  of  the  legate's  mes- 
sage ;  nor  would  she,  for  many  rea- 
sons, have  cared  to  make  known  to 
either  of  her  companions  that  she 
had  employed,  on  a  private  service,  a 
discarded  esquire  of  Ladysmede.  So 
poor  Raoul — like  many  a  disappoint- 
ed gentleman  since  his  day — came 
by  a  very  rapid  process  to  the  empha- 
tic conclusion  that  the  world  (as  fully 
represented  in  his  eyes  at  present  by 
some  two  individuals)  was  hollow  and 
ungrateful ;  and  rode  homewards  to- 
wards Ely  on  the  following  morning, 
now  spurring  his  innocent  horse  to 
full  speed  in  wrathful  excitement, 
now  suffering  the  rein  to  fall  loose  as 
he  plodded  on  in  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion— fancying  himself  unappreciat- 
ed, slighted,  and  neglected ;  whereas, 
really,  in  his  case,  as  with  many  dis- 
contented spirits,  it  was  merely  that 
the  world— even  his  world— was  quite 
unacquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
tender  points  in  his  private  feelings, 
and  had  a  good  many  other  things  to 
think  of  besides  himself. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. — CONVERSATIONS   IN   THE   CLOISTER. 


The  new  claimant  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  Bivelsby  furnished,  as  may  • 
be  supposed,  fresh  matter  of  discourse 
for  the  gossips  of  that  fraternity.  The 
wholesome  rule  of  St  Benedict  which 
forbade  all  idle  conversation,  if  it  had 
ever  really  been  observed  there  at 
any  time  in  the  strictness  of  the  letter, 
had  certainly  fallen  somewhat  into 
abeyance,  or  was  very  liberally  inter- 
preted, in  these  later  days  of  Abbot 
Aldred  and  Abbot  Martin.  Possibly, 
as  there  seems  to  be  some  mysterious 
law  of  relation  between  men's  purses 
and  their  principles,  and  only  those 
who  are  strictly  solvent  can  afford  to  • 
profess  much  strictness  in  other  re- 
spects, the  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
the  house  might  have  had  some  bad 
effects  upon  its  discipline.  In  the 
chapter  held  on  the  day  following 
the  arrival  at  the  monastery  of  the 
heiress  of  Willan's  Hope,  after  the 
short  religious  service  was  over,  and 
the  abbot  had  opened  the  discussion 
of  secular  business  with  the  usual 
phrase,  "  Let  us  speak  of  the  order," 
the  whispered  conversation  which 
then  took  place  between  the  seneschal 
and  others  bore  a  very  remote  re- 
ference to  the  institutions  of  their 
founder.  They  were  but  too  apt,  in- 
deed, to  take  advantage  of  these  occa- 
sions to  discuss  a  good  many  matters 
which  could  hardly  have  been  contem- 
plated bv  St  Benedict ;  it  .was  possi- 
ble that  in  the  present  instance  they 
might  consider  the  interests  of  their 
order  vitally  affected  by  the  presence 
among  them  of  so  attractive  a  visitor; 
it  was  certain  that  when  they  laid 
their  heads  together  now,  and  looked 
so  grave  and  solemn,  they  were  speak- 
ing of  the  Lady  Gladice. 

"  Hast  seen  the  new  guest  in  the 
garden  turret,  brother  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  not  seen  her," 
replied  the  chaplain,  to  whom  the 
question  was  addressed,  "  but  not  so 
as  to  look  upon  her  face  ;  not  that  I 
desire  it — she  was  closely  veiled." 

"  Out  upon  thee  !"  said  the  senes- 
chal, "  with  thine  over-prudence  !  I 
look  upon  her  now  as  though  she 
were  a  member  of  our  house,  since 
she  is  pleased  to  take  up  her  abode 


with  us ;  one  of  ourselves,  as  I  may 
say.  If  our  good  lord-abbot  sees  fit 
to  admit  such  into  the  cloister,  it  were 
a  breach  of  holy  obedience  for  such 
as  thee  and  me  to  be  scrupulous." 

"  The  lord  abbot  has  indulgence  in 
such  matters,"  said  Wolfert  somewhat 
firmly,  for  it  behoved  him  to  defend 
his  superior  as  well  as  himself — "  as 
it  is  but  reasonable  he  should  have, 
seeing  that  he  has  to  exercise  hospi- 
tality to  all  comers,  young  or  old." 

"  Nay,  come,"  said  the  seneschal, 
"there  have  been  gentle  ladies  ad- 
mitted of  our  fraternity  here  before 
now ;  Dame  Margaret  of  Ladysmede 
took  the  habit  of  our  order,  and  died 
in  it,  if  our  records  say  true." 

"  Ay,  brother,  but  Dame  Margaret 
was  a  widow  of  fourscore  years  at  the 
time,  and  bedridden,"  replied  the  ac- 
curate chaplain. 

"  And  how  know  you,  then,  good 
brother  Wolfert,  whether  this  close- 
veiled  lady  be  maid,  wife,  or  widow — 
young  or  old  1" 

"I  know  that  she  is  the  Lady 
Gladice  of  Willan's  Hope,  and  that 
she  is  reported  to  be  passing  fair," 
said  Wolfert,  smiling. 

"  Verily,  report  saith  true  in  this 
case.  I  did  but  catch  a  side-glance 
at  her  for  a  moment ;  but — St  Mary, 
what  eyes  she  has!  But  these  are 
not  matters  for  us  to  speak  of, 
brother." 

"  Scarcely,"  said  the  younger  monk 
dryly. 

"  But  what  makes  she  here  I  con- 
tinued the  seneschal ;  "  you  doubt- 
less will  have  heard  from  the  lord 
abbot  somewhat  more  than  the  rest 
of  us,"  he  added  insinuatingly — "  not 
that  I  would  question  you  touching 
any  matters  of  his  confidence." 

"  I  only  learn  that  she  takes  shel- 
ter here  for  a  while,  to  avoid  an 
unwelcome  marriage,"  said  Wolfert. 
But  he  spoke  with  such  an  air  of  im- 
portance, that  his  companion  gave 
him  credit  for  knowing  a  great  deal 
more. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  other  with  a 
sigh,  "  mark  this,  now ;  she  will  go 
hence  into  some  house  of  nuns,  and 
endow  them  with  her  broad  manors 
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— well  worth  they  are,  as  brother 
Ingulph  has  told  me  (I  marvel  he 
never  said  aught  o'f  this  damsel's 
beauty ! )  Her  wealth,  now,would  free 
us  from  our  debts;  and  we  should 
have  the  best  right  to  it,  seeing  that 
our  house  has  given  her  shelter  first ; 
but  so  it  is — the  myncheries  have  ever 
the  best  of  it  against  us :  rich  maidens 
go  in  there,  and  carry  their  lands  and 
their  silver  with  them  ;  but  for  us, 
brother,  when  a  rich  man  gets  sick 
of  the  world,  and  casts  in  his  lot 
with  us,  it  is  most  commonly  not  till 
lands  and  money  have  both  been 
spent." 

Such  whispered  comments  in  the 
chapter  were  only  the  prelude  to 
graver  strictures  on  the  same  subject 
elsewhere.  Hugh  the  prior,  as  he 
walked  with  some  of  the  brethren 
in  the  cloister  at  recreation  time, 
cared  no  longer  to  conceal  his  own 
jealousy  and  mistrust  of  the  abbot's 
late  proceedings.  He  found  the 
ready  audience  which  a  speaker  who 
attacks  established  authorities  will 
always  find. 

"I  am  loth,"  he  said,  "to  speak 
aught  against  him  who  bears  rule 
over  us ;  but  it  were  a  sin  in  me — 
standing  as  I  do  the  next  in  place  and 
responsibility — to  be  always  silent. 
I  say  nought  of  the  state  of  our 
finances — though  we  have  heard  of 
these  pinching  straits  in  the  blessed 
Aldred's  time:  but  this  abbot  is 
making  enemies  for  the  house  on  all 
sides,  rather  than  friends  who  might 
help  us.  He  brings  that  child  yon- 
der among  us — against  my  will  and 
counsel,  as  I  can  call  many  to  wit- 
ness— brings  him  out  of  Sir  God- 
frey's house,  in  the  face  of  all  law  and 
reason,  at  the  bidding  of  a  hireling 
priest  who  keeps  our  own  church 
from  us.  Who  the  boy  is,  or  what 
the  Knight  of  Ladysmede  may  have 
to  do  with  him,  I  neither  know  nor 
seek  to  know.  What  are  such  mat- 
ters to  us?  But  whether  Sir  God- 
frey knows  of  it  or  not  (and  he  will 
be  sure  to  know  of  it  ere  long),  he  is 
plainly  angered  with  us  ;  for  he  sends 
down  this  Sir  Nicholas  upon  us, 
with  the  king's  rescript  —  which 
might  have  been  satisfied  easily,  as 
ye  may  all  guess,  by  a  little  skilful 
dealing— as  our  late  father  would 
have  well  known  how,  Heaven  rest 
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him !  I  say  we  have  to  thank  our 
abbot's  negligence  for  that." 

More  than  one  voice  assented  to  so 
satisfactory  an  explanation. 

"  Then  mark  again,"  continued  the 
prior ;  "  there  is  that  runaway 
bondsman  of  Sir  Godfrey's ;  we  keep 
him  slinking  about  the  abbot's  ken- 
nel, and  quarrelling  with  the  scul- 
lions, eating  his  meat  in  idleness,  in- 
stead of  sending  him  back  to  his 
master  to  be  chastised,  as  no  doubt 
he  well  deserves.  He  hath  brought 
the  abbot  tidings,  forsooth  ! — tidings 
of  what,  should  such  as  he  bring1? 
By  what  right  do  we  keep  him 
here  ?" 

"  By  what  right,  indeed  ! "  echoed 
one  of  the  monks. 

"  And  now — whether  it  be  by  evil 
luck  or  evil  counsel,  I  will  not  say — 
here  comes  Sir  Godfrey's  own  ward, 
and  asks — so  says  the  lord  abbot — 
shelter  and  protection.  Against  whom, 
or  what  1  Nay,  to  that  we  are  not  to 
seek  an  answer.  But  the  knight 
himself,  I  reckon,  will  come  soon 
enough  to  ask  the  question  ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  make  such  answer  to  it 
as  we  may." 

"Nay,"  said  one  of  his  listeners, 
"but  we  are  surely  bound  by  our 
rule  to  give  sanctuary  for  the  ask- 
ing, be  the  cause  or  the  person  what 
they  may — in  this  the  lord  abbot 
may  scarce  be  blamed." 

"  Was  the  abbot  bound  to  carry  off 
another  man's  child1?"  rejoined  the 
prior,  falling  back  upon  his  strongest 
position.  . 

There  was  a  general  murmur  in 
the  negative ;  the  defence  of  the 
abbot  was  plainly  not  popular. 

"  And  is  the  Knight  of  Ladys- 
mede likely  to  brook  this,  let  me  ask 
ye  ?  And  if  his  evil  blood  be  once 
up,  and  he  come  down  upon  us  with 
the  strong  hand,  as  is  like  enough, 
what  help  have  we  1  It  is  not  as  in 
the  old  times,  mark  ye,  when  our 
house  could  muster  from  its  own 
tenants  fifty  men-at-arms,  and  I 
know  not  well  how  many  archers — 
when  even  within  our  gates  we  had 
men  enough  to  man  the  outer  wall 
passably — we  are  sorely  dipt  of  our 
wings  now.  And  which  of  our  neigh- 
bours will  stir  to  help  us,  as  in  good 
Sir  Rainald's  days?  Old  Sir  Ar- 
thur of  Kavenswood  1  He  will  come 
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readily  enough  to  eat  and  drink  his 
fill  with  us,  but  we  might  be  burnt 
or  hanged  before  ever  he  would  ride 
a  mile  to  hinder  it.  We  had  more 
need,  I  say  again,  to  be  making 
friends  than  enemies  in  these  trou- 
blous times." 

The  discontent  always  latent  in 
such  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Ri- 
velsby  was  fanned  into  open  flame  by 
the  prior's  harangue.  The  discipline, 
which  had  relaxed  under  the  cor- 
rupt rule  of  the  late  abbot,  would 
have  been  more  effectually  restored 
by  a  sterner  and  less  forbearing  hand 
than  that  of  his  successor.  By 
many  among  the  fraternity  his 
gentle  and  temperate  sway  had  been 
but  little  appreciated;  and  some 
who  had  been  most  largely  indebted 
to  his  kindness, were  now  the  readiest 
to  take  up  the  cry  against  him.  Al- 
most in  one  breath  he  was  accused 
of  parsimony  and  extravagance.  The 
notorious  fact  of  an  embarrassed  ex- 
chequer was  a  truth  so  unpleasant  in 
itself  and  its  results,  that  the  meaner 
spirits  among  them  were  delighted 
to  find  some  one  on  whom  to  lay 
the  blame  ;  Abbot  Aldred  had  borne 
it  (and  very  deservedly)  at  the  time 
of  his  death ;  but  that  was  long  ago, 
and  it  was  pleasanter  to  have  a  liv- 
ing victim ;  so  it  was  now  trans- 
ferred, by  the  general  consent  of  the 
grumblers,  to  Abbot  Martin.  Men's 
sins  are  an  inheritance  to'their  suc- 
cessors as  well  as  to  their  children. 

Loud,  however,  as  were  the  voices 
of  the  malcontents  while  thus  en- 
couraged by  the  authority  of  the 
prior,  they  were  awed  into  sudden 
silence  when  a  messenger  from  the 
abbot  himself,  after  due  obeisance, 
delivered  to  that  functionary  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  his  superior,  in  an 
hour's  time,  in  his  private  chamber. 
Prior  Hugh  himself  turned  pale  ;  for 
the  conversation  had  taken  a  louder 
and  freer  turn  than  he  had  intended, 
and  the  message  from  the  abbot, 
arriving  at  that  particular  juncture, 
gave  him  an  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion :  it  was  possible  that  some  in- 
cautious remark  might  have  been 
reported  against  him,  and  though  he 
would  have  little  really  to  fear,  from 
the  abbot's  well-known  lenity,  he 
could  have  ill  borne  the  humiliation 
of  having  to  answer  for  his  misde- 
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meanour  before  the  man  whose 
authority  he  had  been  thus  setting 
at  nought. 

It  was  on  no  such  ground  that  the 
abbot  had  required  his  presence.  When 
he  reached  the  chamber  in  which  all 
the  chief  officers  of  the  house  were 
already  assembled,  he  found  the 
abbot  seated  in  his  chair,  graver 
than  his  wont  indeed,  but  convers- 
ing with  the  officials  near  him  in  a 
more  kindly  tone  even  than  usual. 
He  bid  them  all  be  seated,  and 
taking  a  document  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  chaplains,  proceeded 
to  read  it  aloud. 

It  was  a  rescript,  issued  under 
Sir  Godfrey's  hand  as  sheriff  of  the 
county,  summoning  Martin,  abbot  of 
Rivelsby,  to  appear  within  the  space 
of  three  days  at  the  county  hall  at 
Huntingdon,  there  to  purge  himself 
before  a  sworn  jury  of  knights  in 
certain  matters  touching  the  abduc- 
tion of  one  Giulio,  an  infant  in  the 
wardship  of  Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh, 
against  the  rights  of  the  said  knight 
and  the  king's  peace. 

The  abbot  looked  round  him  for  a 
moment  or  two,  after  he  had  finished 
reading  the  document.  There  was 
an  uncomfortable  silence,  which  he 
himself  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  with  a  grave 
sad  smile,  "that  which  is  in  your 
hearts  to  say.  You  would  tell  me 
that  some  such  result  I  might  have 
foreseen,  when  I  consented  to  receive 
the  boy  from  the  hands  of  the  chaplain. 
Nay,  I  know  it,"  he  continued,  as 
one  or  two  voices  murmured  a  faint 
deprecation  of  any  such  feeling—"  I 
know  it,  and  there  is  truth  and  jus- 
tice in  what  you  would  answer.  I 
had  counted  the  cost  even  then ;  I 
only  prayed  that,  if  evil  came  of 
it,  it  might  light  on  me,  not  on  the 
house  I  govern.  And  come  what 
may  of  this,  if  my  life  or  liberty  may 
answer  for  it,  I  will,  so  far  as  in  me 
lies,  bear  the  brotherhood  harmless. 
When  I  set  forth  for  Huntingdon — '' 

"  It  is  an  illegal  writ,"  broke  in 
young  AVolfert ;  "  Sir  Godfrey  may 
not  lawfully  implead  the  lord  abbot 
in  his  own  court  as  sheriff." 

"  Might  in  this  case  will  go  far  to 
make  right,  even  were  I  inclined  to 
dispute  it,"  said  the  superior,  calmly ; 
"  but  I  would  as  lief  answer  Sir  God- 
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frey  thus  as  in  any  other  way,  since 
he  has  learnt  that  the  child  was  shel- 
tered here.  Two  things  only  I  am 
careful  for  :  first,  that  the  little  lad 
himself  shall  be  kept  safe  from  those 
who  seek  him,  for  the  present,  and 
for  that  matter  I  trust  I  have  already 
taken  order  :  the  other  is,  how  ye 
may  best  keep  yourselves  clear  of  Sir 
Godfrey's  anger.  To  you,  brother 
Hugh,  I  commit  (as  is  your  right, 
and  as  T  rejoice  to  do)  the  guardian- 
ship of  this  house  so  long  as  I  shall 
be  absent  from  you.  It  was  your 
counsel  from  the  first  that  we  should 
not  have  meddled  in  this  matter." 

"  It  was,"  said  the  prior,  coldly. 

"  Have  I  not  said  so,  brother  1 " 
said  the  abbot,  his  face  flushing 
slightly,  though  the  tone  was  gentle 
still ;  "  therefore  will  you  be  the 
more  free  to  soothe  Sir  Godfrey's 
displeasure,  if  he  should  seek  to  visit 
my  offence  upon  the  brotherhood. 
In  such  defence  as  I  may  make  for 
myself,  rest  satisfied  that  I  will  bear 
full  witness  that  you  had  no  share 
in  my  counsels." 

"  This  notice  is  strangely  sudden," 
said  the  seneschal ;  "  the  lord  abbot 
might  reasonably  claim  some  days' 
grace." 

"It  is  a  straining  of  justice,  in- 
deed," said  the  abbot,  "  like  all  the 
rest ;  but  I  will  obey  it.  I  set  forth 
to-morrow,  God  willing.  The  lady 
of  Willan's  Hope  I  leave  to  your 
kindly  care  ;  it  will  be  but  for  few 
days  that  she  will  burden  your  hos- 
pitality, for  the  lord  legate  will  make 
provision  shortly  for  her." 

"  We  shall  scarce  be  doing  a  plea- 
sure to  Sir  Godfrey  in  this  matter 
either,"  said  the  prior  ;  "  why  doth 
not  the  lady  go  rather  to  Ladys- 
mede ;  or  why  not  send  her  straight, 
under  fitting  escort,  to  my  lord  of 
Ely,  if  she  go  in  any  danger  in  these 
quarters  V 

"  His  holiness  is  now  on  progress, 
and  we  know  not  rightly  where  to 
light  on  him,"  replied  the  abbot ; 
"otherwise,  that  is  what  the  Lady 
Gladice  would  most  desire.  As  for 
Ladysmede— is  it  a  fitting  refuge, 
brother,  to  your  thinking,  for  such 
as  her  1" 

Prior  Hugh  made  no  reply  to  this 
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question.  "I  would  she  had  gone 
anywhere  rather  than  to  us,  as  mat- 
ters stand,"  said  he,  bluntly. 

"  She  went  where  Heaven  directed 
her,"  returned  the  abbot.  "  Woe  be 
to  us  and  to  our  house  when  its 
right  of  sanctuary  is  minished  by 
one  selfish  thought  of  ours  !  Woe  to 
him,  be  he  crowned  king  or  belted 
knight,  that  sets  a  foot  within  these 
•  walls  to  question  it ! " 

"Right !"  said  the  sacrist,  firmly. 
Brother  Andrew's  approbation  was 
so  unusual  that  the  rest  looked  round 
at  him  with  some  surprise.  Possibly 
it  was  their  silence  which  had  made 
him  so  enthusiastic. 

"  I  leave  the  welfare  of  our  house, 
and  the  honour  of  Heaven,  in.  your 
hands,"  continued  the  abbot,  with 
ill-suppressed  emotion  :  "  I  may,  it 
is  possible,  return  amongst  ye  no 
more.  I  have  been  an  unworthy 
ruler — none  knows  it  so  well  as  my- 
self— the  shortcomings  of  a  life  are 
heavy  on  me  at  this  hour— yet  have 
I  striven,  I  think,  to  do  the  right — • 
Dominus  misereatur !  Brethren,  I 
ask  your  prayers — Benedicite  I " 

It  was  the  signal  that  he  wished 
to  be  left  alone.  As,  one  by  one,  the 
juniors  taking  precedence,  they  made 
their  reverent  obeisance  before  they 
left  the  chamber,  it  seemed  to  some 
of  those  who  looked  on  him  as 
though  it  was  not  the  same  Abbot 
Martin  whom  they  had  known  so 
long.  They  scarcely  recognised,  in 
the  pale  noble  face,  sad  with  many 
thoughts,  yet  wearing  a  resolved 
expression  sterner  than  its  wont, 
the  somewhat  indolent  and  easy- 
tempered  superior,  under  whose  rule 
they  had  learnt  to  murmur,  because 
they  could  enjoy  that  luxury  cheaply 
and  safely.  It  struck  the  prior  and 
the  sacrist  especially,  who  were  both 
shrewd  men  in  their  way,  that  there 
had  been  more  in  Abbot  Martin  than 
they  knew. 

He  waited  until  the  last  of  his 
subordinates  had  quitted  the  cham- 
ber, and  then,  addressing  one  of  his 
chaplains,  said  to  him,  "  Send  the 
yeoman  hither." 

Wolfert  withdrew,  and  in  a  few 
moments  introduced  Giacomo  into 
the  superior's  presence. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. — THE  ASHES  OF  OLD  FIRES. 


The  Italian  bowed  slightly,  but 
with  marked  respect,  as  he  entered. 
His  quick  perception  apprehended 
the  abbot's  mood  at  once.  Even  in 
their  last  interview  there  had  been  a 
remarkable  absence  of  that  sarcastic 
bitterness,  either  openly  expressed, 
or  half  -  concealed  under  a  mask  of 
deferential  courtesy,  which  usually 
marked  Giacomo's  intercourse  with 
others.  But  now,  while  his  dark 
eyes  looked  into  the  abbot's  face,  his 
own  wore  a  strangely-softened  ex- 
pression ;  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was 
almost  in  a  humbled  tone. 

"  You  have  seen  the  boy  T  said  the 
abbot. 

"  I  have  :  he  is  well  cared  for  and 
happy ;  I  have  much  to  thank  you 
for  on  his  account." 

"  Nay, "  replied  Abbot  Martin, 
"there  needs  no  thanks;  but  if  it 
seems  to  you  I  have  made  good 
my  promise,  I  will  now  claim  some- 
what of  you  in  return.  I  have  put  a 
faith  in  your  words  hitherto,  which 
to  some  might  appear  but  credulous 
folly  ;  I  have  surely  earned  the  right 
to  know  more." 

"  You  have  put  much  faith  in  me, 
as  you  say — you  have  not  regretted 
it?"  asked  Giacomo,  while  his  eyes 
never  left  the  superior's  face. 

"  No  :  I  believe — I  feel,  that  in 
this  you  have  not  deceived  me  ;  his 
eyes — his  look — his  voice — are  hers — 
of  whom  you  spoke." 

"The  same  deep,  tender  gaze — 
the  very  smile  that  came  so  seldom, 
but,  when  it  came,  was  like  a  gleam 
of  light  from  paradise — the  gentle 
words,  the  low  thoughtful  sigh — " 

•"  You  knew  her  well,"  said 

the  abbot  with  emotion ;  "  yes, 
there  were  times  when,  with  that 
child  before  me,  I  could  almost  have 
believed  the  pagan's  doctrine,  that 
spirits  do  not  leave  this  earth,  but 
only  change  their  bodies  ! " 

"  He  is  the  earthly  embodiment  of 
one  who — if  our  creed  be  true — is 
now  a  saint  in  heaven.  If  to  wor- 
ship the  departed  be  no  idolatry, 
shall  we  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  make  an  idol  of  that  which  re- 
presents to  them  all  which  they  ever 
knew  of  heaven  upon  this  earth  ? " 


"  You  have  a  strange  love  for  this 
child,"  said  the  abbot !  "  and  he — 
though  he  is  loving  and  gentle  to  all 
of  us,  yet  I  see  well  that  none  can 
take  your  place  in  his  affections. 
But" — he  spoke  with  an  effort,  and 
turned  his  face  half  aside — "  you  are 
not  his  father  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  Giacomo,  quietly  ; 
"no — only  in  my  dreams.  He  has 
never  known  a  father." 

"I  am  not  commonly  used,  if  I 
know  myself,"  said  the  other  after  a 
pause,  "  to  ask  curious  questions ; 
but  as  it  may  well  be  that  we  shall 
hardly  meet  again,  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  somewhat  more  of  the  boy's  par- 
entage. You  have  stirred  already 
in  my  mind  suspicions  which  are  an 
agony — relieve  them  by  one  word, 
or  be  silent,  and  I  shall  know  the 
worst." 

"  When  you  last  spoke  of  her  who 
gave  him  birth,"  said  the  Italian,  "  I 
heard  you  name  dishonour:  I  for- 
gave'it  from  your  lips,  because  I  knew 
what  it  must  have  cost  you  even  to 
imagine  it ;  still,  but  for  that  rash 
word,  you  might  have  known  then 
what  you  have  asked  now.  Never 
before,  save  by  foul  lips  that  shall 
yet  purge  the  slander,  was  dishonour 
whispered  of  Giulia  Oamaldoni." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  that  assur- 
ance !  and  now — though  to  me  it 
should  matter  little — what  was  the 
rest  of  her  history  ?  It  was  reported, 
and  I  thought  it  had  been  true,  that 
she  had  taken  the  veil  ?" 

"She  went  as  a  novice  amongst 
the  Marcellines,  but  she  never  took 
the  vows ;  she  became  the  bride  of 
one  who — let  us  say  it  like  men, 
Guy  Fitz-Waryn — might  have  loved 
her — how  should  any  not  love  her  1 — 
as  truly  as  you  or  I." 

The  abbot  had  sat  down,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as 
they  rested  on  the  lectern  before  him. 
He  was  so  absorbed  in  the  Italian's 
story,  that  he  did  not  even  start  as 
he  heard  the  ancient  name  which  he 
had  borne  in  the  world  without. 

"  Go  on  !"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  low 
voice. 

"He  died — within,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  some  four  short  months 
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of  their  marriage ;  she  gave  birth  to 
this  boy,  and  died  too.  I  was  not 
there,"  said  Giacomo  :  "  before  that 
day  came,  I  had  already  made  ship- 
wreck of  a  life  that  had  lost  its  sun- 
shine ;  once — twice — a  blow  had 
fallen  on  me  that  crushed  all  my 
love  into  bitterness,  and  I  had  left 
Genoa  an  outcast  and  an  apostate. 
Of  all  the  evil  that  was  done  and 
suffered  within  those  months  I  hardly 
yet  have  the  tale  in  full ;  but  there 
was  falsehood  spoken  of  the  dead, 
and  wrong  done  to  the  living ; 
wrong  that  had  its  way  for  years — 
that  might  have  its  way  yet,  but 
that  the  powers  that  rule  this  world 
— whose  justice  seems  sometimes  so 
slow  that  I  scarce  wonder  men  grow 
impatient  of  its  dealings — had  not 
forgotten  the  evil,  and  gave  them 
into  the  hands  of  an  Ishmaelite  like 
myself.  Once  more  I  had  something 
to  live  for,  and  I  live." 

"  And  who,"  said  the  abbot,  raising 
his  head  and  scanning  the  Italian's 
features,  altered  as  they  were  in  their 
expression  by  the  long  dark  locks 
which  formed  a  part  of  his  disguise, 
with  a  puzzled  air  of  half-remem- 
brance,— "  who  are  you,  whose  me- 
mories are  so  bound  up  with  mine  1 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  your  person,  in 
those  early  days  ;  yet  we  must  have 
met  in  Italy,  and  often  ?" 

"You  may  or  you  may  not  re- 
member Giuseppe  the  neophyte  of 
San  Giorgio,  the  poof  cousin  of  the 
Marchesa  Camaldoni  ?  His  hopeless, 
mad,  unspoken  passion — the  delicious 
torment  which  he  hugged  to  his  own 
burning  heart,  you  could  never 
know.  But  I  knew  you  well,  the 
gallant  English  squire  whose  name 
was  on  all  ladies'  lips  in  Genoa ; 
and  I  knew  you  for  a  rival — jealousy 
has  wondrous  eyes — even  before  you 
or  she  perhaps  guessed  it ;  and 
hated  you,  because  I  felt  sure  ot 
your  success  :  but  it  was  not  so.  O 
my  lord  abbot,  though  we  stand 
here  now  in  such  different  seeming — 
you  the  peer  of  earls  and  princes,  I 
the  apostate  monk,  the  dependant  on 
those  I  scorn  and  hate — there  is  yet 
one  memory  which  sets  us  upon  com- 
mon ground,  and  which  will  hardly 
make  us  enemies  now.  In  that  eter- 
nal estate,  which  I  most  believe  in 
because  some  pure  and  blessed  hap- 
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piness  must  have  been  in  store  for 
her — there,  it  is  written,  there  is  no 
marrying  or  giving  in  marriage. 
There  can  be  no  jealousy  in  our  hearts 
now — the  death  that  seems  to  break 
all  bonds,  brings  near  some  spirits 
that  life's  warfare  set  a  bar  between. 
You  were  the  man  whom  I  once 
thought  I  could  most  hate — you  are 
the  only  one  to  whom,  for  long  and 
miserable  years,  I  have  spoken  more 
than  man  commonly  speaks  to  his 
bosom  friend." 

"  I  do  remember  you,  now,"  said 
the  abbot ;  "  but  I  need  not  say  I 
never  guessed— how  could  I  guess  1 — 
that,  vowed  early  to  the  cloister,  you 
had  set  your  thoughts  upon  a  wo- 
man's love." 

"How  does  the  plant  shoot  up- 
wards to  the  light,  bend  it  down  by 
what  force  you  may,  clog  it  with 
what  weight  you  will  ?  How  does 
the  lark  which  you  imprison  from 
the  nest,  far  from  all  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature,  learn  the  same  note  which 
its  fellow-nestling  sings,  high  and 
free  in  the  clouds'?  Are  these  in- 
stincts of  lower  natures— and  has 
man  none  1  is  the  faculty  of  loving 
taught,  that  you  can  unteach  it  by 
any  rule  or  system  ?" 

The  abbot  was  silent. 

"There  is  that  within  us,"  con- 
tinued the  Italian,  "  which  we  can 
no  more  rule  than  we  can  unmake 
the  mould  in  which  we  were  creat- 
ed. I  do  not  seek  to  pry  into  your 
heart,  believe  me,  father,  if  I  judge 
of  it  in  some  sort  by  my  own  :  you 
have  sought  rest,  and  perhaps  forget- 
fulness,  in  the  cloistered  life  which  I 
found  only  a  temptation  and  a  bond- 
age —  yet,  unless  I  be  much  mis- 
taken, I  see  before  me  the  same  Guy 
Fitz-Waryn  still." 

"Enough  of  our  own  matters," 
said  the  abbot  abruptly  ;  "  these  are 
but  things  of  the  past,  of  which  I 
surely  had  not  thought  to  have 
spoken  again  ;  but  this  boy — I  would 
learn  something  more  of  him.  How 
comes  he  here?  and  what  has  de 
Burgh  to  do  with  him,  that  he  should 
seek  his  life,  as  you  have  told  me  ? " 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Giacomo,  "if 
I  say  that  it  is  not  wise  in  you,  my 
lord  abbot,  to  seek  to  learn  this  as 
yet.  You  have  given  him  a  refuge, 
in  your  charity,  as  a  stranger,  not  a 
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little  to  the  risk  of  your  own  quiet, 
and  that  of  your  house,  since  Sir 
Godfrey  either  knows  or  shrewdly 
suspects  it :  it  were  better,  to  my 
humble  thinking,  that  you  should 
still  be  able  to  avouch,  with  truth 
and  honour,  that  you  have  done  so 
without  any  knowledge  of  any  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Knight  of  Ladysmede  and 
this  little  Giulio.  If  I  can  do  little 
to  strengthen  your  hands  in  this 
matter,  at  least  I  will  say  or  do 
nought,  if  I  can  help  it,  that  may 
be  a  hindrance  to  you.  Leave  the 
Knight  of  Ladysmede  and  his  deal- 
ings to  me." 

I  am  like  to  know  something  of 
his  dealings  in  mine  own  person," 
said  the  superior.  "  On  the  third  day 
from  this  I  am  cited  to  his  court  at 
Huntingdon  to  clear  myself  in  this 
matter." 

"Ay — is  it  so?"  said  Giacomo 
quietly — "  somewhat  of  this  I  had 
looked  for — I  had  need  then  to  be 
the  more  careful  on  your  account. 
And  you,  my  lord  abbot — you  pro- 
pose to  obey  this  summons  J " 

"  Yes ;  though  I  count  it  illegal, 
and  though  I  look  for  little  justice 
at  such  hands,"  said  Abbot  Martin 
bitterly :  "  if  this  boy  be  no  child  of 
Sir  Godfrey's — as  at  first  I  feared  he 
was — and  if  he  go  in  any  peril  from 
him,  as  you  have  assured  me,  I  will 
keep  him  from  his  hands,  with 
Heaven's  grace,  by  all  the  means  I 
may.  But  I  cannot  see  what  may 
follow,  and  do  not  care  to  look  too 
closely.  If  I  return  not  hither 
safely  from  Huntingdon,  I  leave 
with  you  this  ring" — he  drew  the 
signet  from  his  finger — "use  it  as 
before ;  Gaston  will  obey  it,  and  do 
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your  bidding  as  he  would  mine.  As 
concerns  the  boy's  disposal,  you 
must  act  for  the  present  as  seems  best 
to  yourself— should  we  meet  again 
soon,  I  will  advise  with  you  there- 
upon." 

"  It  shall  hardly  fail  that  we  meet 
next  at  Huntingdon,"  said  Giacomo; 
"  Sir  Godfrey  may  chance  to  see 
some  in  his  court  whom  he  has  not 
cited.  God  speed  you,  my  lord  abbot ! 
though  from  such  lips  as  mine,  a  true 
word  shall  not  harm  you — God  speed 
you,  Guy  Fitz-Waryn,  for  your  kind- 
ness towards  the  living  and  the  dead ! " 

The  Italian's  tone  was  reverent 
and  earnest,  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  uttered  the  last  words. 

"Methinks  I  am  not  so  rich  in 
friends,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  as  that 
I  can  afford  to  cast  from  me  any 
man's  good  wishes.  Fare  you  well ; 
I  shall  go  hence  with  a  lighter  heart, 
since  your  words  this  evening  have 
lifted  one  weight  from  it.  God  be  with 
you,  brother  !  you  have  been  sorely 
tried,  but  you  were  surely  made  for 
nobler  uses  than  you  have  put  upon 
yourself." 

"I  had  surely  something  noble  in 
me  once — for  I  loved  her!"  He 
turned  and  left  the  chamber.  True 
to  his  appointment  with  old  Waren- 
ger,  he  reached  the  Tower  again  as 
the  evening  was  closing  in.  Once 
more  Isola  left  its  hospitable  shelter, 
to  seek,  as  Dame  Elfhild  thought,  a 
securer  retreat  with  the  good  abbess 
of  Michamstede  ;  but  Giacomo  turn- 
ed aside  before  they  reached  the 
mynchery,  and  riding  on  for  some 
hours  through  the  darkness,  they 
rested  at  last  for  the  night  at  a 
roadside  hostelry  far  on  their  way 
towards  Huntingdon. 
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CAPTAIN   J.    H.    SPEKES   DISCOVERY   OF   THE   VICTORIA   NYANZA   LAKE, 
THE  SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.      FROM  HIS  JOURNAL. 


RETURN  FROM  THE  NYANZA. 


6th  August  1858. — As  no  further 
information  about  the  lake  could  be 
gain  ed,  I  bade  Mahaya  and  the  Shaykh 
adieu,  leaving  as  a  token  of  recol- 
lection one  shukka  Amerikan  for 
the  former,  one  dhoti  kiniki  for  his 
wife,  and  a  fundo  of  beads  for  the 
poor  Arab,  and  retraced  my  steps 
by  a  double  march  back  to  Ukurnbi. 
Whilst  passing  alongside  the  archi- 
pelago, I  shot  two  geese  and  a  crested 
crane.  What  a  pity  it  seemed  I  could 
not  pluck  the  fruit  almost  within  my 
grasp  !  Had  I  had  but  a  little  more 
time,  and  a  few  loads  of  beads,  I  could 
with  ease  have  crossed  the  Line,  and 
settled  every  question  which  we  had 
come  all  this  distance  to  ascertain. 
Indeed, to  perform  that  work,  nobody 
could  have  started  under  more  advan- 
tageous circumstances  than  were  then 
within  my  power,  all  hands  being 
in  first-rate  condition  and  health,  and 
all  in  the  right  temper  for  it.  But 
now  a  new  and  expensive  expedition 
must  be  formed,  for  the  capabilities 
of  the  country  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and 
along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Nyanza,  are  so  notoriously  great  that 
it  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
My  reluctance  to  return  may  be 
easier  imagined  than  described.  I 
felt  as  much  tantalised  as  the  un- 
happy Tantalus  must  have  been 
when  unsuccessful  in  his  bobbings 
.for  cherries  in  the  cherry-orchard, 
and  as  much  grieved  as  any  mother 
would  be  at  losing  her  first-born, 
and  resolved  and  planned  forthwith 
to  do  everything  that  lay  in  my 
power  to  visit  the  lake  again. 

1th. — We  made  a  march  of  fourteen 
miles,  passing  our  second  station  in 
Urima  by  two  miles,  partly  to  avoid 
the  chief  of  that  village,  a  testy, 
rude,  and  disagreeable  man,  who,  on 
the  last  occasion,  inhospitably  tried 
to  turn  us  out  of  a  hut  in  his  vil- 
lage, because  we  would  not  submit 
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to  his  impudent  demand  of  a  cloth 
for  the  accommodation — a  proceed- 
ing quite  at  variance  with  anything 
we  had  met  in  our  former  receptions, 
and  we  resisted  the  imposition  with 
pertinacity  equal  to  his  own.  Besides 
this,  by  coming  on  the  little  extra 
distance,  we  arrived  at  the  best  and 
cheapest  place  for  purchasing  cows 
and  jembies. 

8th. — Halt.  I  purchased  two  jem- 
bies for  one  shukka  Amerikan,  but 
could  not  come  to  any  terms  with 
these  grasping  savages  about  their 
cows,  although  their  country  teems 
with  them,  and  they  are  sold  at  won- 
derfully cheap  prices  to  ordinary 
traders.  They  would  not  sell  to 
me  unless  I  gave  double  value  for 
them.  The  Fauna  of  this  country 
is  most  disappointing.  Nearly  all  the 
animals  that  exist  here  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  south  of  Africa,  where 
they  range  in  far  greater  numbers. 
But  then  we  must  remember  that  a 
caravan  route  usually  takes  the  more 
fertile  and  populous  tracks,  and  that 
many  animals  might  be  found  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forests  not  far  off,  al- 
though there  are  so  few  on  the  line. 
The  elephants  are  finer  here  than  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  have  been 
known,  I  hear,  to  carry  tusks  exceed- 
ing 500  Ib.  the  pair  in  weight.  The 
principal  wild  animals  besides  these 
are  the  lion,  leopard,  hysena,  fox,  pig, 
Cape  buffalo,  gnu,  kudu,  hartebeest, 
pallah,  steinboc,  and  the  little  mado- 
ka,  or  Sultana  gazella.  The  giraffe, 
zebra,  quagga,  rhinoceros,  and  hippo- 
potamus are  all  common.  The  game- 
birds  are  the  bustard,  florikan,  Guinea- 
fowl,  partridge,  quail,  snipe,  various 
geese  and  ducks,  and  a  very  dark- 
coloured  rock-pigeon  or  sand-grouse. 
The  birds  in  general  have  very  tame 
plumage,  and  are  much  more  scarce, 
generally  speaking,  than  one  finds  in 
most  other  countries. 

The  traveller  on  entering  these 
2o 
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agricultural  districts  meets  with  a 
treatment  quite  opposite  to  what  he 
does  from  the  pastoral  tribes,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Somal,  Gallas, 
Masai,  &c.  &c.  Here  they  at  once 
hail  his  advent  as  a  matter  of  good 
omen,  or  the  precursor  of  good  for- 
tune, and  allow  him  to  do  and  see 
whatever  he  likes.  They  desire  his 
settling  amongst  them,  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  commerce  and  civilisation, 
and  are  not  suspicious,  like  the  plun- 
dering pastorals,  of  every  one  coming 
with  evil  intentions  towards  them. 
The  Somal,  about  as  bad  a  lot  as  any 
amongst  the  rovers,  will  not  admit  a 
stranger  into  their  country,  unless  ac- 
companied by  one  of  their  tribe,  who 
becomes  answerable  for  the  traveller's 
actions,  and  even  with  this  passport 
he  is  watched  with  the  eyes  of  Argus. 
Every  strange  act  committed  by  him, 
no  matter  how  simple,  absurd,  or 
trifling,  is  at  once  debated  about  in 
council,  and  always  ends  to  Viators 
disadvantage.  They  add  to  every- 
thing they  see  or  hear,  by  conjuring 
upthemost  ridiculous  phantoms ;  and 
the  more  ridiculous  they  are,  the  more 
firmly  do  they  at  last  believe  in  them 
themselves.  The  worse  their  grounds 
are,  the  more  jealously  do  they  guard 
against  anybody's  seeing  them  ;  and 
woe  betide  any  one  who  should  fre- 
quent any  particular  spot  too  often  : 
he  is  at  once  set  down  as  designing  a 
plot  against  it,  to  fortify  the  place  and 
take  it  from  them  ;  this  idea  is  their 
greatest  bugbear.  Among  that  tribe 
blood  shed  by  any  means— by  the 
stealthy  knifeor  in  fairfight— is  deem- 
ed meritorious  and  an  act  of  heroism. 
No  one  is  ever  sure  of  his  life  unless 
he  has  force  to  carry  him  through,  or 
can  rely  on  the  chief  of  the  clan  as 
his  pillar  of  safety.  This  latter  plan 
is  probably  the  safer  one,  for,  as  the 
old  adage  goes,  "  there  is  honesty 
amongst  thieves;''  so  with  these 
savages  'it  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  their  honour  and  dignity,  ac- 
cording to  their  quaint  notions  of 
rectitude,  to  protect  their  trust  to 
their  utmost ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  that  trust  not  reposed  in 
them,  they  would  feel  justified  in 
taking  any  liberties,  or  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  of  those  general  laws 
which  guide  the  conduct  of  civilised 
men. 
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I  would  not,  however,  desire  the 
African  agricultural  people  to  be  con- 
sidered models  of  perfection.  Indi- 
vidually, or  in  small  bodies,  the  mass 
of  them  are  very  far  from  being  so, 
for  they  would  commit  any  excesses 
without  the  slightest  feelings  of  com- 
punction. The  fear  of  retribution 
alone  keeps  their  hands  from  blood 
and  plunder.  The  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal men,  if  they  have  no  higher 
motives,  keep  their  different  tribes 
in  order,  and  do  not  molest  travel- 
lers without  good  cause,  or  from 
provocation,  as  they  know  that  pro- 
tecting the  traveller  is  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  keep  up  that 
connection  with  the  commerce  of  the 
coast  which  they  all  so  much  covet. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  I 
ha  veal  ways  foundthelighter-coloured 
savages  more  boisterous  and  warlike 
than  those  of  a  dingier  hue.  The 
ruddy  black,  fleshy-looking  Waza- 
ramos  and  Wagogos  are  much  lighter 
in  colour  than  any  of  the  other  tribes, 
and  certainly  have  a  far  superior, 
more  manly  and  warlike  independent 
spirit  and  bearing  than  any  of  the 
others. 

9tk.  • —  We  started  early,  and 
crossed  the  Jordans  by  a  ferry  at 
a  place  lower  down  than  on  the 
first  occasion.  After  leaving  the 
low  land,  we  rose  up  to  the  higher 
ground  where  we  had  first  gained 
a  sight  of  the  Nyanza's  waters,  and 
now  took  our  final  view.  To  my- 
self the  parting  with  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  regret,  but  I  believe 
I  was  the  sole  sufferer  from  dis- 
appointment in  being  obliged  to  go 
south,  when  all  my  thoughts  or  cares 
were  in  the  north.  But  this  feeling 
was  much  alleviated  by  seeing  the 
happy,  contented,  family  state  to 
which  the  whole  caravan  had  at 
length  arrived.  Going  home  has 
the  same  attraction  with  these  black 
people  that  it  has  with  schoolboys. 
The  Belooches  have  long  since  be- 
haved to  admiration,  and  now  even 
the  lazy  Pagazis,  since  completing 
their  traffic,  have  lighter  hearts,  and 
begin  to  feel  a  freshness  dawn  upon 
them.  We  soon  entered  our  old  vil- 
lage in  Nera,  having  completed  four- 
teen miles.  Here  the  chief,  who  had 
travelled  up  the  western  shore  of  the 
Nyanza,  assured  me  that  canoes  like 
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the  Tanganyika  ones  were  used  by 
the  natives,  and  were  made  from 
large  trees  which  grew  on  the  moun- 
tain -  slopes  overlooking  the  lake. 
The  disagreeable -mannered  Wasuk- 
umas  (or  north  men)  are  now  left 
behind;  their  mode  of  articulation 
is  most  painful  to  the  civilised 
ear.  Each  word  uttered  seems  to 
begin  with  a  T'hu  or  T'ha,  pro- 
ducing a  sound  like  that  of  spit- 
ting sharply  at  an  offensive  object. 
Any  stranger  with  his  back  turned 
would  fancy  himself  insulted  by  the 
speaker.  The  country  throughout  is 
well  stocked  with  cattle,  and  bullocks 
are  cheap,  two  dhotis,  equal  to  four 
dollars,  being  the  price  of  a  mode- 
rate-sized animal ;  but  milch  cows  are 
dear  in  consequence  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  sour  curd.  Sheep  and  goats 
sell  according  to  their  skins  :  a  large 
one  is  preferred  to  a  shukka,  equal 
to  one  dollar  ;  but  a  dhoti,  the  proper 
price  of  three  small  goats,  is  scarcely 
the  value  of  the  largest.  The  bane 
of  this  people  is  their  covetous- 
ness.  They  do  not  object  to  sell 
cheaply  to  a  poor  man,  yet  they 
hang  back  at  the  sight  of  much, 
cloth,  and  price  their  stock,  not  at 
its  value,  but  at  what  they  want,  or 
think  they  may  get,  obstinately  abid- 
ing by  their  decision  to  the  last. 
Cattle  are  driven  from  this  to  Un- 
yanyembe,  and  consequently  must  be 
cheaper  here  than  in  those  more 
southern  parts,  still  I  could  not  pur- 
chase them  so  well :  indeed,  a  traveller 
can  never  expect  to  buy  at  a  reason- 
able rate  in  a  land  where  every  man 
is  a  sultan,  and  his  hut  a  castle  ; 
where  no  laws  regulate  the  market, 
and  every  proprietor  is  grasping. 
Bombay  suggests  that  to  buy  cattle 
cheap  from  the  Washenzi  (savages), 
you  should  give  them  plenty  of  time 
to  consider  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  transaction,  for 
their  minds  are  not  capable  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  rapid  conclusion  ;  but  friend 
Bombay  forgets  that,  whilst  waiting 
to  beat  them  down  a  cloth  or  two, 
four  or  five  are  consumed  by  the 
caravan  in  that  waiting.  The  wo- 
men, especially  the  younger  ones, 
are  miserably  clad  here  :  a  fringe, 
like  the  thong  kilt  of  the  Nubian 
maidens,  made  of  aloe  fibres,  with  a 
single  white  bead  at  the  end  of  each 
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string,  is  the  general  wear  :  it  is  sus- 
pended by  a  strap  tied  round  the 
waist.  Hanging  over  the  belly,  it  co- 
vers about  a  foot  of  ground  in  breadth, 
but  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  depth.  The  fibrous  strings, 
white  by  nature,  soon  turn  black,  and 
look  like  India-rubber,  the  effect  of 
butter  first  rubbed  in,  and  then  con- 
stant friction  on  the  grimy  person. 
The  dangling,  waving  motion  of  this 
strange  appendage,  as  the  wearer 
moves  along,  reminded  me  of  the 
common  fly- puzzler  sometimes  at- 
tached to  horses'  head-stalls.  Amongst 
a  crowd  of  fifty  or  sixty  people,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  have  a  cloth 
of  native  make,  and  rarely  one  of 
foreign  manufacture  is  to  be  seen. 
Some  women  have  stood  before  me 
in  the  very  primitive  costume  of  a 
bunch  of  leafy  twigs. 

But  far  worse  clad  than  these  are 
the  Wataturu,  a  tribe  living  to  the 
eastward,  aaid  the  Watu,ta,  living 
to  the  westward  of  this  place,  to 
whose  absolute  nakedness  I  will  draw 
your  attention,  because  a  ridiculous 
opinion  prevails  that  man,  by  natu- 
ral impulse,  as  was  the  case  with 
our  original  progenitors  Adam  and 
Eve,  entertains  an  innate  sense  of 
shame  from  the  exposure  of  his 
person. 

Of  the  first  mentioned,  the  Wata- 
turu, a  people  Jiving  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Turn  (see  map),  I  have 
only  seen  a  few  males,  and  they  were 
stark  naked,  aiid  adhered  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  rite,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  they  are  the 
only  natives  that  I  am  aware  of  who 
indulge  in  this  practice,  and  none  are 
Mussulmans.  The  Wataturus  de- 
spise any  one  who  is  weak  enough 
to  cover  his  person,  considering  that 
he  does  so  only  to  conceal  his  natu- 
ral imperfections.  Their  women  are 
currently  reported  to  be  as  naked  as 
the  men,  but  I  did  not  see  any  of 
them,  and  cannot  vouch  for  it. 

Of  the  Watuta  tribe,  the  second 
mentioned,  who  live  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  Msene  (see  map),  these 
savages  are  said  to  be  all  but  naked 
also,  only  wearing  a  cylinder,  or  a 
piece  of  hollow  bamboo.  This  is  a 
second  living  example,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  more  in 
Africa,  antagonistic  to  the  received 
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opinion,  which  holds  that  man  is 
possessed  of  an  inherent  sense  of 
modesty,  and  that,  from  some  normal, 
yet  incomprehensible,  action  on  his 
mind,  he  is  induced  to  cover  up  cer- 
tain portions  of  his  body. 

Until  India,  or  rather  Bombay, 
exports  cheap  and  strong  cloths 
for  the  Zanzibar  market,  and  out- 
bids the  American  sheeting  now  in 
common  use  throughout  the  most 
of  the  interior,  this  will  be  the  na- 
tional costume.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  India,  when  once  aroused  to  the 
advantages  of  dealing  more  exten- 
sively with  this  country,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  negro  as 
well  as  more  enlightened  man  can 
detect  the  difference  between  good 
and  poor  stuffs ;  that  the  nation  which 
makes  the  strongest  stuffs  will  be 
considered  to  be  the  honestest,  and 
the  more  lasting  the  material,  the 
more  readily  it  will  be  taken.  In 
sending  cloths  great  care-  should 
be  taken  that  every  piece  be  of 
the  same  length,  and  always  even- 
ly divisible  by  cubits,  or  eighteen- 
inch  measure.  If  the  Lion  and  the 
Unicorn,  figuring  on  the  outside  of 
each  piece — Than  or  Gora,  as  it  is  call- 
ed respectively  in  India  and  Africa 
— were  security  of  its  being  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  and,  by  being  so, 
sure  to  be  of  uniform  quality  and 
size,  much  respect  wtuld  be  given  to 
it ;  and  "  Shukka  Angle's!"  (English 
shukka)  would  soon  take  the  place  of 
"  Amerikan,"  which  are  by  different 
mills,  and  are  different  lengths  and 
qualities.  The  only  reason  for  the 
negro  taking  a  large  goat-skin  in  pre- 
ference to  a  shukka,  is  because  it  is 
stronger. 

On  coming  here  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  make  my  donkey  over  to 
Bombay,  to  save  his  foot,  which  had 
been  galled  by  too  constant  walking; 
for  though  unable  to  ride,  he  was  too 
proud  to  say  nay,  and  was  therefore 
placed  upon  it,  whilst  carrying  the 
gun  devoted  to  his  charge,  Captain 
Burton's  smooth  elephant.  Now 
Bombay  rode  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  sailor,  trusting  more  to  balance 
and  good-luck  than  skill  in  sticking 
on ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
with  the  first  side-step  the  donkey 
made  he  came  to  the  ground  an  awk- 
ward cropper,  falling  heavily  on  the 
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small  of  the  stock  of  the  gun,  which 
snapped  short  off,  and  was  irredeem- 
ably damaged.  At  first  I  rated  him 
heartily,  for  this  was  the  second  of 
Captain  Burton's  guns  which  had  been 
damaged  in  my  hands.  I  then  told 
Bombay  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  accident  to  the  first  gun. 
It  was  done  whilst  hippopotamus- 
shooting  on  the  coast  rivers  opposite 
to  Zanzibar  ;  and  as  Bombay  had  a 
little  experience  in  that  way  to  relate, 
we  had  long  yarns  about  such  sport, 
which  served  to  improve  our  Hindoo- 
stani  (the  language  I  always  con- 
versed with  him  in),  as  well  as  to 
divert  our  useless  yet  unavoidable 
feelings  of  regret  at  the  accident,  and 
also  killed  time. 

One  day,  when  on  the  Tanga  river, 
near  its  mouth,  I  was  busily  engaged 
teasing  hippopotami,  with  one  man, 
a  polesman,  in  a  very  small  canoe, 
just  capable  of  carrying  what  it  had 
on  board,  myself  in  the  bows,  with 
my  4-bore  Blissett  in  hand,  while 
Captain  Burton's  monster  elephant- 
gun,  a  doubla-barrelled  6-bore,  weigh- 
ing, I  believe,  20  lb.,  was  lying  at  the 
stern  in  the  poler's  charge. 

The  river  was  a  tidal  one,  of  no 
great  breadth,  and  the  margin  was 
covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  the  man- 
grove shrub,  on  the  boughs  of  which 
the  sharp- edged  shells  of  the  tree- 
oyster  stuck  in  strings  and  clusters 
in  great  numbers.  The  best  time 
to  catch  the  hippopotamus  is  when 
the  tide  is  out  and  the  banks  are 
bared,  for  then  you  find  him  wal- 
lowing in  the  mud  or  basking  on 
the  sand  (when  there  is  any),  like 
jungle  hog,  and  with  a  well-di- 
rected shot  on  the  ear,  or  anywhere 
about  the  brain-pan,  you  have  a 
good  chance  of  securing  him.  I  espe- 
cially mention  this,  as  it  is  quite 
labour  in  vain,  in  places  where  the 
water  is  deep,  to  fire  at  these  ani- 
mals, unless  you  can  kill  them  out- 
right, as  they  dive  under  like  a  water- 
rat,  and  are  never  seen  more  if  they 
are  only  wounded.  I,  like  most  raw 
hands  at  this  particular  kind  of  sport, 
began  in  a  very  different  way  from 
what,  I  think,  a  more  experienced 
hunter  would  have  done,  by  chasing 
them  in  the  water,  and  firing  at  their 
heads  whenever  they  appeared  above 
it ;  and  even  fired  slugs  about  their  eyes 
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and  ears,  in  hopes  that  I  might  irri- 
tate them  sufficiently  to  make  them 
charge  the  canoe.  This  teasing  dodge 
proved  pretty  successful,  for  when  the 
tide  had  run  clean  out,  only  pools  and 
reaches,  connecting  by  shallow  run- 
nels the  volume  of  the  natural  stream, 
remained  for  the  hippopotami  to  sport 
about  in;  and  my  manoeuvring  in 
these  confined  places  became  so 
irritating,  that  a  large  female  came 
rapidly  under  water  to  the  stern 
of  the  canoe,  and  gave  it  such  a 
sudden  and  violent  cant  with  her 
head  or  withers,  that  that  end  of  the 
vessel  shot  up  in  the  air,  and  sent  me 
sprawling  on  my  back,  with  my  legs 
forced  up  by  the  seat — a  bar  of  wood 
— at  right  angles  to  my  body ;  whilst 
the  poler  and  the  big  double  gun 
were  driven  like  a  pair  of  shuttle- 
cocks, flying  right  and  left  of  the 
canoe  high  up  into  the  air.  The 
gun  on  one  side  fell  plump  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  the  man 
on  the  other  dropped,  post  first,  on 
to  the  hippopotamus's  back,  but  ra- 
pidly scrambled  back  into  the  canoe. 
The  hippopotamus  then,  as  is  these 
animals'  wont,  renewed  the  attack, 
but  I  was  ready  to  receive  her,  and 
as  she  came  rolling  porpoise-fashion 
close  by  the  side  of  the  canoe,  I  fired 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lead,  backed 
by  four  drams  of  powder,  into  the 
middle  of  her  back,  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle  almost  touching  it.  She  then 
sank,  and  I  never  saw  her  more  ;  but 
the  gun  (after  lying  on  the  sandy  bot- 
tom the  whole  of  that  night),  I  man- 
aged, by  the  aid  of  several  divers,  to 
find  on  the  following  day. 

Bombay  says  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  coming  down  the  Pangani  river 
in  a  canoe  with  several  other  men, 
an  irritated  hippopotamus  charged 
and  upset  it,  upon  which  he  and  all 
his  friends  dived  under  water  and 
then  swam  to  the  shore,  leaving  the 
hippopotamus  to  vent  his  rage  on 
the  shell  of  the  canoe,  which  he 
most  spitefully  stuck  to.  This,  he 
assures  me,  is  the  proper  way  to 
dodge  a  hippopotamus,  and  escape 
the  danger  of  a  bite  from  him.  On 
another  occasion,  when  I  was  hippo- 
potamus-hunting in  one  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  a  large  frigate,  the  pro- 
perty of  Sultan  Majid  of  Zanzibar, 
in  an  inlet  of  the  sea  close  to 
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Kaol^,  I  chased  a  herd  of  hippo- 
potami in  deep  water,  till  one  of 
the  lot,  coming  as  usual  from  below, 
drove  a  tusk  clean  through  the  boat 
with  such  force  that  he  partially 
hoisted  her  out  of  the  water ;  but 
the  brute  did  no  further  damage,  for 
I  kept  him  off  by  making  the  men 
splash  their  oars  rapidly  whilst  mak- 
ing for  the  shore,  where  we  just  ar- 
rived in  time  to  save  ourselves  from 
sinking. 

The  day  previous  to  this  adven- 
ture, I  bagged  a  fine  young  male 
hippopotamus  close  to  this  spot,  by 
hitting  him  on  the  ear  when  standing 
in  shallow  water.  The  ivory  of  these 
animals  is  more  prized  than  that  of 
the  elephant,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  hardness  of  its  enamel, 
it  is  in  great  requisition  with  the 
dentist. 

Hippopotami  are  found  all  down 
this  coast  in  very  great  numbers,  but 
especially  in  the  deltas  of  the  rivers, 
or  up  the  streams  themselves,  and 
afford  an  easy,  remunerative,  and 
pleasant  sport  to  any  man  who  is 
not  addicted  to  much  hard  exercise. 
The  Panjani,  Kingani,  and  Lufiji 
rivers  are  full  of  them,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  minor  feeders  to  the  sea 
along  that  coast.  If  these  animals 
happen  to  be  killed  in  places  so  far 
distant  from  the  sea  that  the  tidal 
waters  have  not  power  to  draw  them 
out  to  the  ocean  depths,  their  bodies 
will  be  found,  when  inflated  with  gas, 
after  decomposition,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  and  can  easily  be  secured 
by  the  sportsman,  if  he  be  vigilant 
enough  to  take  them  before  the 
hungry  watchful  savages  come  and 
secure  them,  to  damp  their  rapacious 
appetites.  Mussulmans  will  even  eat 
these  amphibious  creatures  without 
cutting  their  throats,  looking  on  them 
as  cold-blooded  animals,  created  in  the 
same  manner  as  fish. 

The  following  day,  10th  August,  we 
made  a  halt  to  try  our  fortune  again 
in  purchasing  cows,  but  failed  as 
usual ;  so  the  following  morning  we 
decamped  at  dawn,  and  marched 
thirteen  miles  to  our  original  station 
in  southern  Nera.  Here  I  purchased 
four  goats  for  one  dhoti  Amerikan, 
the  best  bargain  I  ever  made.  Thun- 
der had  rumbled,  and  clouds  overcast 
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the  skies  for  two  days ;  and  this  day 
a  delicious  cooling  shower  fell.  The 
paople  said  it  was  the  little  rains — 
chota  barsat,  as  we  call  it  in  India 
— expected  yearly  at  this  time,  as 
the  precursor  of  the  later  great  falls. 
As  Seedi  Bombay  was  very  inqui- 
sitive to-day  about  the  origin  of 
Seedis,  his  caste,  and  as  he  wished  to 
know  by  what  law  of  nature  I 
accounted  for  their  cruel  destiny 
in  being  the  slaves  of  all  men,  I 
related  the  history  of  Noah,  and  the 
disposition  of  his  sons  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  ;  and  showed  him  that  he 
was  of  the  black  or  Hametic  stock, 
and  by  the  common  order  of  nature, 
they,  being  the  weakest,  had  to  suc- 
cumb to  their  superiors,  the  Japhetic 
and  Semitic  branches  of  the  family ; 
and,  moreover,  they  were  likely  to 
remain  so  subject  until  such  time 
as  the  state  of  man,  soaring  far 
above  the  beast,  would  be  imbued 
by  a  better  sense  of  sympathy  and 
good  feeling,  and  would  then  leave 
all  such  ungenerous  appliances  of 
superior  force  to  the  brute  alone. 
Bombay,  on  being  created  a  Mussul- 
man by  his  Arab  master,  had  been 
taught  a  very  different  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  degradation  of 
his  race,  and  narrated  his  story  as 
follows :  "  The  Arabs  say  that  Ma- 
homet, whilst  on  the  road  from  Me- 
dina to  Mecca,  one  day  happened  to 
see  a  widow  woman  sitting  before  her 
house,  and  asked  her  how  she  and  her 
three  sons  were  ;  upon  which  the 
troubled  woman  (for  she  had  conceal- 
ed oneof  her  sons  onseeingMahomet's 
approach,  lest  he,  as  is  customary 
when  there  are  three  males  of  a  fa- 
mily present,  should  seize  one  and 
make  him  do  porterage)  said,  'Very 
well ;  but  I've  only  two  sons.'  Ma- 
homet, hearing  this,  said  to  the  wo- 
man reprovingly  :  '  Woman,  thou 
liest ;  thou  hast  three  sons,  and  for 
trying  to  conceal  this  matter  from  me, 
henceforth  remember  that  this  is  my 
decree — that  the  two  boys  which 
thou  hast  not  concealed  shall  multi- 
ply and  prosper,  have  fair  faces,  be- 
come wealthy,  and  reign  lords  over 
all  the  earth ;  but  the  progeny  of  your 
third  son  shall,  in  consequence  of 
your  having  concealed  him,  produce 
Seedis  as  black  as  darkness,  who 
will  be  sold  in  the  market  like  cattle 


and  remain  in  perpetual  servitude  to 
the  descendants  of  the  other  two." 

12th. — We  returned  to  our  former 
quarters,  the  village  of  Salawe ;  but 
I  did  not  enjoy  such  repose  as  on 
the  former  visit,  for  the  people  were 
in  their  cups,  and,  nolens  volens,  per- 
sisted in  entering  my  hut.  Some- 
times I  rose  and  drove  them  out,  at 
other  times  I  turned  round  and  feign- 
ed to  sleep  ;  but  these  manoeuvres 
were  of  no  avail ;  still  they  poured  in, 
and  one  old  man,  more  impudent  than 
the  rest, '  understanding  the  trick, 
seized  my  pillow  by  the  end,  and, 
tugging  at  it  as  a  dog  pulls  at  a 
quarter  of  horse,  roused  me  with 
loud  impatient  "Whu-hu"  and  "Hi, 
Hi's,"  until  at  last,  out  of  patience,  I 
sent  my  boots  whirling  at  his  head. 
This  cleared  the  room,  but  only  fora 
moment :  the  boisterous,  impudent 
crowd,  true  to  savage  nature,  enjoying 
the  annoyance  they  had  occasioned, 
returned  exultingly,  with  shouts  and 
grins,  in  double  numbers.  The  Be- 
looches  then  interfered,  and,  in  their 
zeal  to  keep  order,  irritated  some 
drunkards,  who  at  once  became 
pugnacious.  On  seeing  the  excited 
state  of  these  drunkards,  bawling 
and  stepping  about  in  long,  sud- 
den, and  rapid  strides,  with  brand- 
ished spears  and  agitated  bows,  en- 
deavouring to  exasperate  the  rest 
of  the  mob  against  us,  I  rose, 
and  going  out  before  them,  said 
that  I  came  forth  for  their  satis- 
faction, and  that  they  might  now 
stand  and  gaze  as  long  as  they 
liked  ;  but  I  hoped  as  soon  as  their  legs 
and  arms  were  tired  that  they  would 
depart  in  peace.  The  words  acted  with 
magical  effect  upon  them ;  they  urgent- 
ly requested  me  to  retire  again,  but 
finding  that  I  did  not,  the}'  took 
themselves  homewards.  The  sultan 
arrived  late  in  the  evening,  he  said 
from  a  long  distance,  on  purpose  to 
see  me,  and  was  very  importunate  in 
his  desire  for  my  halting  a  day.  As 
I  had  paid  all  the  other  sultans  the 
compliment  of  a  visit,  he  should  con- 
sider it  a  slight  if  I  did  not  stay  a 
little  while  with  him.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  passing  northwards  he 
had  been  absent,  and  could  not  enter- 
tain me  ;  so  I  must  now  accept  a  bul- 
lock, which  he  would  send  for  on  the 
morrow.  A  long  debate  ensued,  which 
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ended  by  my  giving  him  one  shukka 
Amerikan,  and  one  dhoti  kiniki. 

13^.— Travelling  through  the  Nin- 
do  Wilderness  to-day,  the  Belooches 
were  very  much  excited  at  the  quan- 
tity of  game  they  saw  ;  but  though 
they  tried  their  best,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  killing  any.  Troops  of 
zebras,  the  quagga  and  giraffe,  some 
varieties  of  antelopes  roaming  about 
in  large  herds,  a  buffalo  and  one  ostrich, 
were  the  chief  visible  tenants  of  this 
wild.  We  saw  the  fresh  prints  of  a  very 
large  elephant ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  by  any  sportsman,  if  he  had  but 
leisure  to  learn  their  haunts  and  wa- 
tering-places, a  good  account  might 
be  made  of  them— but  one  and  all  are 
wild  in  the  extreme.  Ostrich  feathers 
bedeck  the  frizzly  polls  of  many  men 
and  women,  but  no  one  has  ever 
heard  of  any  having  been  killed  or 
snared  by  huntsmen.  These  orna- 
ments, as  well  as  the  many  skulls 
and  skins  seen  in  every  house,  are 
said  to  be  found  lying  about  in 
places  where  the  animals  have  died 
a  natural  death. 

liih. — We  left,  as  we  did  yesterday, 
an  hour  before  dawn,  and  crossed  the 
second  broad  wilderness  to  Kaharna. 
At  9  A.M.  I  called  the  usual  halt  to 
eat  my  rural  breakfast  of  cold  fowl, 
sour  curd,  cakes,  and  eggs,  in  a  vil- 
lage on  the  south  border  of  the  de- 
sert. As  the  houses  were  devoid  of 
all  household  commodities,  I  asked 
the  people  stopping  there  to  tend 
the  fields  to  explain  the  reason,  and 
learnt  that  their  fear  of  the  plun- 
dering Wamandas  was  such  that 
they  only  came  there  during  the  day 
to  look  after  their  crops,  and  at  night 
they  retired  to  some  distant  place  of 
safe  retreat  in  the  jungles,  where  they 
stored  all  their  goods  and  chattels. 
These  people,  in  time  of  war,  thus 
putting  everything  useful  out  of  the 
way  of  the  forager's  prying  eyes,  it 
is  very  seldom  that  blood  is  spilt. 
This  country  being  full  of  sweet 
springs,  accounts  for  the  denseness 
of  the  population  and  numberless 
herds  of  cattle.  To  look  upon  its 
resources,  one  is  struck  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  waste  of  the  world  : 
if  instead  of  this  district  being  in 
the  hands  of  its  present  owners, 
it  were  ruled  by  a  few  scores  of 


Europeans,  what  an  entire  revolution 
a  few  years  would  bring  forth  !  An 
extensive  market  would  be  opened 
to  the  world,  the  present  nakedness 
of  the  land  would  have  a  covering, 
and  industry  and  commerce  would 
clear  the  way  for  civilisation  and  en- 
lightenment. At  present  the  natural 
inert  laziness  and  ignorance  « f  the 
people  is  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's bane.  They  are  all  totally  un- 
aware of  the  treasures  at  their  feet. 
This  dreadful  sloth  is  in  part  en- 
gendered by  the  excessive  bounty  of 
the  land  in  its  natural  state ;  by  the 
little  want  of  clothes  or  other  luxu- 
ries, in  consequence  of  the  congenial 
temperature  ;  and  from  the  people 
having  no  higher  object  in  view  than 
the  first-coming  meal,  and  no  other 
stimulus  to  exertion  by  example  or 
anything  else.  Thus  they  are,  both 
morally  and  physically,  little  better 
than  brutes,  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
better  prospect  in  store  for  them. 
The  climate  is  a  paradox  quite  be- 
yond my  solving,  unless  the  numer- 
ous and  severe  maladies  that  we  all 
suffered  from,  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  our  explorations,  may  be 
attributed  to  too  much  exposure ; 
and  even  that  does  not  solve  the  pro- 
blem. To  all  appearance,  the  whole 
of  the  country  to  the  westward  of 
the  east-coast  range  is  high,  dry, 
and  healthy.  No-  unpleasant  exhal- 
ations pollute  the  atmosphere ;  there 
are  no  extremes  of  temperature  ;  the 
air  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold ; 
and  a  little  care  in  hutting,  dressing, 
and  diet  should  obviate  any  evil  ef- 
fects of  exposure.  Springs  of  good 
water,  and  wholesome  food,  are  every- 
where obtainable.  Flies  and  mus- 
quitos,  the  great  Indian  pests,  are 
scarcely  known,  and  the  tsetse  of 
the  south  nowhere  exists.  During  the 
journey  northwards,  I  always  littered 
down  in  a  hut  at  night ;  but  the 
ticks  bit  me  so  hard,  and  the  anxiety 
to  catch  stars  between  the  con- 
stantly-fleeting clouds,  to  take  their 
altitudes,  perhaps  preying  on  my 
mind,  kept  me  many  whole  nights 
consecutively  without  obtaining  even 
as  much  as  one  wink  of  sleep,  a 
state  of  things  I  had  once  before 
suffered  from.  But  there  really  was 
no  assignable  cause  for  this,  unless 
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weakness  or  feverishness  could  create 
wakefulness,  and  then  it  would  seem 
surprising  that  even  during  the  day, 
or  after  much  fatigue,  I  rarely  felt 
the  slightest  inclination  to  close  my 
eyes.  Now,  on  returning,  without 
anything  to  excite  the  mind,  and 
having  always  pitched  the  tent  at 
night,  I  enjoyed  cooler  nights  and 
perfect  rest.  Of  diseases,  the  more 
common  are  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  these  are  the 
most  important  ones  to  avoid,  since 
they  bring  so  many  bad  effects 
after  them.  In  the  first  place,  they 
attack  the  brain,  and  often  de- 
prive one  of  one's  senses.  Then  there 
is  no  rallying  from  the  weakness  they 
produce.  A  little  attack,  which  one 
would  only  laugh  at  in  India,  pros- 
trates you  for  a  week  or  more,  and 
this  weakness  brings  on  other  dis- 
orders :  cramp,  for  instance,  of  the 
most  painful  kind,  very  often  follows. 
When  lying  in  bed,  my  toes  have 
sometimes  curled  round  and  looked 
me  in  the  face  ;  at  other  times,  when 
I  have  put  my  hand  behind  my 
back,  it  has  stuck  there  until,  with 
the  other  hand,  I  have  seized  the  con- 
tracted muscles,  and  warmed  the 
part  affected  with  the  natural  heat, 
till,  relaxation  taking  place,  I  was 
able  to  get  it  back.  Another  nasty 
thing  is  the  blindness  which  I  have 
already  described,  and  which  attack- 
ed another  of  our  party  in  a  manner 
exactly  similar  to  my  complaint.  He, 
like  myself,  left  Africa  with  a  misty 
veil  floating  before  his  eyes. 

There  are  other  disorders,  but  so 
foreign  to  my  experience  that  I 
dare  not  venture  to  describe  them. 
For  as  doctors  disagree  about  the 
probable  causes  of  their  appearance, 
I  most  likely  would  only  mislead  if 
I  tried  to  account  for  them.  How- 
ever, I  think  I  may  safely  say  they 
emanate  from  general  debility,  pro- 
duced by  the  much-to-be-dreaded 
fevers. 

15th. — The  caravan  broke  ground 
at  4  P.M.,  and,  completing  the  princi- 
pal zigzag  made  to  avoid  wars,  ar- 
rived at  Senagongo.  Kanoni,  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  advanced  to  meet  the  cara- 
van, all  roaringly  intoxicated  with 
joy,  and  lavishing  greetings  of  wel- 
come, with  showers  of  "Yambo, 


Yambo  Sanas  "  ("  How  are  you  1 " 
and,  "Very  well,  I  hope?")  which 
we  as  warmly  returned  :  the  shak- 
ings of  hands  were  past  number, 
and  the  Belooches  and  Bombay 
could  scarcely  be  seen  moving 
under  the  hot  embraces  and  sharp 
kisses  of  admiring  damsels.  When 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  this 
great  outburst  of  feelings,  Kanoni 
begged  me  to  fire  a  few  shots,  to 
apprise  his  enemies,  and  especially 
his  big  brother,  of  the  honours 
paid  him.  No  time  was  lost :  I  no 
sooner  gave  the  order  than  bang, 
bang  went  every  one  of  the  escort  s 
guns,  and  the  excited  crowd,  imme- 
diately seeing  a  supposed  antagonist 
in  the  foreground,  rushed  madly  after 
him.  Then  spears  were  flourished, 
thrust,  stabbed,  and  withdrawn ; 
arrows  were  pointed,  huge  shields 
protected  black  bodies,  sticks  and 
stones  flew  like  hail ;  then  there  was 
a  slight  retreat,  then  another  advance 
— dancing  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other — jumping  and  prancing  on  the 
same  ground,  with  bodies  swaying 
here  and  bodies  swaying  there,  until 
at  length  the  whole  foreground  was 
a  mass  of  moving  objects,  all  springs 
and  hops,  like  an  army  of  frogs, 
after  the  first  burst  of  rain,  ad- 
vancing to  a  pond :  then  again  the 
guns  went  off,  giving  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  exciting  exercise.  Their  great 
principle  in  warfare  appears  to  be, 
that  no  one  should  be  still.  At  each 
report  of  the  guns,  fresh  enemies 
were  discovered  retreating,  and  the 
numbers  of  their  slain  were  quite 
surprising.  These,  as  they  dropped, 
were,  with  highly  dramatic  action, 
severally  and  immediately  trampled 
down  and  knelt  upon,  and  hacked 
and  chopped  repeatedly  with  knives, 
whilst  the  slayer  continued  showing 
his  savage  wrath  by  worrying  his 
supposed  victim  with  all  the  angry 
energy  that  dogs  display  when  fight- 
ing. This  triumphal  entry  over, 
Kanoni  led  us  into  his  boma,  and 
treated  us  with  sour  curd.  Then, 
at  my  request,  he  assembled  his 
principal  men  and  greatest  travel- 
lers to  debate  upon  the  Nyanza. 
One  old  man,  shrivelled  by  age, 
stated  that  he  had  travelled  up  the 
western  shores  of  the  Nyanza  two 
moons  (sixty  days)  consecutively, 
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had  passed  beyond  Karagwah  into  a 
country  where  coffee  grows  abun- 
dantly, and  is  called  Muanye.  He 
described  the  shrub  as  standing  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  high,  hav- 
ing the  stem  nearly  naked,  but  much 
branched  above ;  it  grows  in  large 
plantations,  and  forms  the  principal 
article  of  food.  The  people  do  not 
boil  and  drink  it  as  we  do,  but  pul- 
verise and  form  it  into  porridge  or 
cakes.  They  also  eat  the  berry  raw, 
with  its  husk  on.  The  Arabs  are 
very  fond  of  eating  these  berries  raw, 
and  have  often  given  us  some.  They 
bring  them  down  from  Uganda,  where, 
for  a  pennyworth  of  beads,  a  man 
can  have  his  fill.  When  near  these 
coffee  plantations,  he  (our  informer) 
visited  an  island  on  the  lake,  called 
Kitiri,  occupied  by  the  Watiri,  a 
naked  lot  of  beings,  who  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  fish  and  coffee. 
The  Watiris  go  about  in  large 
canoes  like  the  Tanganyika  ones ; 
but  the  sea  -  travelling,  he  saye, 
is  very  dangerous.  In  describing 
the  boisterous  nature  of  the  lake,  he 
made  a  rumbling,  gurgling  noise  in 
his  throat,  which  he  increased  and 
diversified  by  pulling  and  tapping 
at  the  skin  covering  the  apple,  and 
by  puffing  and  blowing  with  great 
vehemence  indicated  extraordinary 
roughness  of  the  elements.  The  sea 
itself,  he  said,  was  boundless.  Kanoni 
now  told  me  that  the  Muingira  river 
lies  one  day's  journey  JST.N.W.  of  this, 
and  drains  the  western  side  of  the 
Msalala  district  into  the  southern 
end  of  the  Nyanza  creek.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  those  exten- 
sive lays  in  the  Nindo  and  Salawe 
districts  which  we  crossed  extend 
down  to  this  river,  which  accounts  for 
there  being  so  many  wild  animals 
there  :  water  being  such  an  attrac- 
tive object  in  these  hot  climes,  all 
animals  group  round  it.  Kanoni  is 
a  dark,  square,  heavy-built  man,  very 
fond  of  imbibing  pombe,  and,  like 
many  tipplers,  overflowing  with  hu- 
man kindness,  especially  in  his  cups. 
He  kept  me  up  several  hours  to- 
night, trying  to  induce  me  to  accept 
a  bullock,  and  to  eat  it  in  his  boma,  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  formerly  did 
with  his  brother.  He  was  much  dis- 
tressed because  I  would  not  take  the 
half  of  my  requirements  in  cattle  from 
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him,instead  of  devoting  everything  to 
his  brother  Kurua;  and  not  till  I  as- 
suredhim  I  could  not  stay,  but  instead 
would  leave  Bombay  and  some  Be- 
looches  with  cloth  to  purchase  some 
cows  from  his  people,  would  he  per- 
mit of  my  turning  in  to  rest.  It  is 
strange  to  see  how  very  soon,  when 
questioning  these  negroes  about  any- 
thing relating  to  geography,  their 
weak  brains  give  way,  and  they  can  an- 
swer no  questions,  or  they  become  so 
evasive  in  th  eir  r eplie  s,  or  so  rambl  ing, 
that  you  can  make  nothing  out  of 
them.  It  is  easily  discernible  at  what 
time  you  should  cease  to  ask  any  fur- 
ther questions  ;  for  their  heads  then 
roll  about  like  a  ball  upon  a  wire, 
and  their  eyes  glass  over  and  look 
vacantly  about  as  though  vitality 
had  fled  from  their  bodies  alto- 
gether. Bombay,  though,  is  a  singu- 
lar exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  then, 
by  long  practice,  he  has  become  a 
great  geographer,  and  delights  in 
pointing  out  the  different  features  on 
my  map  to  his  envying  neighbours. 

16th. — We  came  to  Mgogwa  this 
morning, and  were  received  by  Kurua 
with  his  usual  kind  affability.  Our 
entrance  to  his  boma  was  quiet  and 
unceremonious,  for  we  came  there 
quite  unexpectedly  —  hardly  giving 
him  time  to  prepare  his  musket  and 
return  our  salute.  Though  we  were 
allowed  a  ready  admission,  a  guinea- 
fowl  I  shot  on  the  way  was  not. 
The  superstitious  people  forbade  its 
entrance  in  full  plumage,  so  it  was 
plucked  before  being  brought  inside 
the  palisade.  Kurua  again  arranged 
a  hut  for  my  residence,  and  was  as 
assiduous  as  ever  in  his  devotion  to 
my  comforts.  All  the  elders  of  the 
district  soon  arrived,  and  the  usual 
debates  commenced.  Kurua  chiefly 
trades  with  Karagwah  and  the  north- 
ern kingdoms,  but  no  one  could 
add  to  the  information  I  had  al- 
ready obtained.  One  of  his  men  stated 
that  he  had  performed  the  journey 
between  Paiigani  (latitude  5°  south), 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  Lake 
Nyanza  three  times,  in  about  two 
months  each  time.  The  distance  was 
very  great  for  the  little  time  it  took 
him  ;  but  then  he  had  to  go  for  his 
life  the  whole  way,  in  consequence  of 
the  Masai,  or  Wahumba,  as  some  call 
them,  being  so  inimical  to  strangers 
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of  any  sort  that  he  dare  not  stop  or 
talk  anywhere  on  the  way.  On  leaving 
Paugani,  he  passed  through  Usam- 
bara,  and  entered  on  the  country  of 
the  warring  nomadic  race,  the  Masai ; 
through  their  territories  he  travelled 
without  halting  until  he  arrived  at 
Usukuma,  bordering  on  the  lake. 
His  fear  and  speed  were  such  that 
he  did  not  recognise  any  other  tribes 
or  countries  besides  those  enumer- 
ated. Wishing  to  ascertain  what 
number  of  men  a  populous  country 
like  this  could  produce  in  case  of  an 
attack,  and  to  gain  some  idea  of 
savage  tactics,  I  proposed  having  a 
field-day.  Kurua  was  delighted  with 
the  idea,  and  began  roaring  and 
laughing  about  it  with  his  usual 
boisterous  energy,  to  the  great  ad- 
miration of  all  the  company.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: — At 
3  P.M.  on  the  17th,  Kurua  and  his 
warriors,  all  habited  and  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  were  to  occupy  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  village, 
whilst  my  party  of  Belooches,  sud- 
denly issuing  from  the  village,  would 
perform  the  enemy  and  commence 
the  attack.  This  came  off  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  according  to 
orders  the  forces  were  drawn  up,  and 
an  engagement  ensued.  The  Be- 
looches, rushing  through  the  pas- 
sages of  the  palisaded  village,  sud- 
denly burst  upon  the  enemy,  and 
fired  and  charged  successively ;  to 
which  the  Wamandas  replied  with 
equal  vigour,  advancing  with  their 
frog-like  leaps  and  bounds,  dodging 
and  squatting,  and  springing  and 
flying  in  the  most  wild  and  fantastic 
manner  ;  stabbing  with  their  spears, 
protecting  with  their  shields,  poising 
with  bows  and  arrows  pointed,  and, 
mingling  with  the  Belooches,  rushed 
about  striking  at  and  avoiding  their 
guns  and  sabres.  But  all  was  so 
similar  to  the  Senagongo  display 
that  it  does  not  require  a  further 
description.  The  number  of  Kurua's 
forces  disappointed  me, —I  fear  the 
intelligence  of  the  coming  parade  did 
not  reach  far.  The  dresses  they  wore 
did  credit  to  their  nation— some  were 
decked  with  cock-tail  plumes,  others 
wore  bunches  of  my  guinea-fowl's 
feathers  in  their  hair,  whilst  the 
chiefs  and  swells  were  attired  in  long 
red  baize  mantles,  consisting  of  a 
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strip  of  cloth  four  feet  by  twenty 
inches,  at  one  end  of  which  they  cut 
a  slit  to  admit  the  head,  and  allowed 
the  remainder  to  hang  like  a  tail  be- 
hind the  back.  Their  spears  and 
bows  are  of  a  very  ordinary  kind, 
and  the  shield  is  constructed  some- 
thing like  the  Kaffir's,  from  a  long 
strip  of  bull's  hide,  which  they  paint- 
ed over  with  ochreish  earth.  The 
fight  over,  all  hands  rushed  to  the 
big  drums  in  the  cow-yard,  and  be- 
gan beating  them  as  though  they 
deserved  a  drubbing:  this  "sweet 
music  "  set  everybody  on  wires  in  a 
moment,  and  dancing  never  ceased 
till  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  cows 
usurped  the  revelling-place.  Kurua 
now  gave  me  a  good  milch-cow  and 
calf,  and  promised  two  more  of  the 
same  stamp.  Those  which  were 
brought  by  the  common  people  were 
mere  weeds,  and  dry  withal ;  they 
would  not  bring  any  good  ones,  I 
think,  from  fear  of  the  sultan's  dis- 
pleasure, lest  I  should  prefer  theirs 
to  his,  and  deprive  him  of  the  con- 
sequent profits.  My  chief  rea&on  for 
leaving  Bombay  behind  at  Sena- 
gongo was,  that  business  was  never 
done  when  I  was  present.  For,  be- 
sides staring  at  me  all  day,  the  people 
speculated  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  chance  offered  by  a  rich  man 
coming  so  suddenly  amongst  them, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  avari- 
ciousness  offered  their  cattle  at  such 
unreasonable  prices  as  to  preclude  the 
transaction  of  any  business. 

I8l/i.  —  Halt.  My  anticipations 
about  the  way  of  getting  cows 
proved  correct,  for  Bombay  brought 
twelve  animals,  costing  twenty  - 
three  dhotis  Amerikan  and  nine 
dhotis  kiniki.  Kurua  now  gave 
me  another  cow  and  calf,  and  pro- 
mised me  two  more  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Ukumbi  district,  as  he  did 
not  like  thinning  one  herd  too  much. 
I  gave  in  return  for  his  present  one 
barsati,  five  dhotis  Amerikan,  and 
two  dhotis  kiniki,  with  a  promise  of 
some  gunpowder  when  we  arrived  at 
Unyanyembe,  for  he  is  still  bent  on 
going  there  with  me.  Perhaps  I 
may  consider  my  former  obstruction 
in  travel  by  Kurua  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, for  though  the  eldest 
brother's  residence  lay  directly  in 
my  way,  he  might  not  possess  so 
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kind  a  nature  as  these  two  younger 
brothers.  Still  I  cannot  see  any 
good  reason  for  the  Kirangozi  aban- 
doning the  proper  road  :  there  cer- 
tainly could  be  no  more  danger  on 
the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and 
all  would  be  equally  glad  to  have  had 
me.  It  is  true  that  I  should  have  had 
to  pass  through  his  enemies'  hands 
to  the  other  brother,  and  such  a 
course  usually  excites  suspicion ;  but, 
by  the  usual  custom  of  the  country, 
Kurua  should  have  been  treated  by 
him  only  as  a  rebellious  subject,  for 
though  all  three  brothers  were  by 
different  mothers,  they  are  considered 
in  line  of  succession  as  ours  are,  when 
legitimately  begotten  by  one  mother. 
Some  time  ago  the  eldest  brother 
made  a  tool  of  an  Arab  trader, 
and  with  that  force  on  his  side 
threatened  these  two  brothers  with 
immediate  destruction  unless  they 
resigned  to  him  the  entire  govern- 
ment, and  his  rights  as  senior.  They 
admitted  in  his  presence  the  justness 
of  his  words  and  the  folly  of  waging 
war,  as  such  a  measure  could  only 
bring  destruction  on  all  alike ;  but 
on  his  departure  they  carried  on 
their  rule  as  before.  Bombay,  talk- 
ing figuratively  with  me,  considers 
Kurua's  stopping  me  something  like 
the  use  the  monkey  turned  the  cai?s 
paw  to  ;  that  is,  he  stopped  me  sim- 
ply to  enhance  his  dignity,  and  gain 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  leading 
them  to  suppose  I  saw  justice  in 
his  actions.  Pombe  -  brewing,  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  women,  is 
as  regular  here  as  the  revolution  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  drinking  of  it 
just  as  constant.  It  is  made  of  bajeri 
and  jowari  (common  millets),  and  is  at 
first  prepared  by  malting  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do  -barley  ;  then  they 
range  a  double  street  of  sticks, 
usually  in  the  middle  of  the  village, 
fill  a  number  of  pots  with  these 
grains  mixed  in  water,  which  they 
place  in  continuous  line  down  the 
street  of  sticks,  and,  setting  fire  to 
the  whole  at  once,  boil  away  until  the 
mess  is  fit  to  put  aside  for  refining  : 
this  they  then  do,  leaving  the  pots 
standing  three  days,  when  fermenta- 
tion takes  place  and  the  liquor  is  fit 
to  drink.  It  has  the  strength  of  la- 
bourers' beer,  and  both  sexes  drink 
it  alike.  This  fermented  bever- 
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age  resembles  pig-wash,  but  is  said 
to  be  so  palatable  and  satisfying — for 
the  dregs  and  all  are  drunk  together 
— that  many  entirely  subsist  upon  it. 
It  is  a  great  help  to  the  slave-masters, 
for  without  it  they  could  get  nobody 
to  till  their  ground ;  and  when  the 
slaves  are  required  to  turn  the  earth, 
the  master  always  sits  in  judgment 
with  lordly  dignity,  generally  under  a 
tree,  watching  to  see  who  becomes 
entitled  to  a  drop.  In  the  evening 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  Email 
processions  of  men  and  women,  pos- 
sessed of  the  Phe'po,  or  demon,  pass- 
ing up  the  palisaded  streets,  turning 
into  the  different  courts,  and  paying 
each  and  every  house  by  turns  a  visit. 
The  party  advanced  in  slow  funereal 
order,  with  gently  springing,  mincing, 
jogging  action,  some  holding  up 
•twigs,  others  balancing  open  baskets 
of  grain  and  tools  on  their  heads, 
and  with  their  bodies,  arms,  and 
heads  in  unison  with  the  whole 
hobling  bubling  motion,  kept  in 
harmony  to  a  low,  mixed,  droning, 
humming  chorus.  As  the  Sultan's 
door  was  approached,  he  likewise 
rose,  and,  mingling  in  the  crowd,  per- 
formed the  same  evolutions.  This 
kind  of  procession  is  common  at  Zan- 
zibar :  when  any  demoniacal  posses- 
sions take  place  in  the  society  of  the 
blacks,  it  is  by  this  means  they  cast 
out  devils.  While  on  the  subject  of 
superstition,  it  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning what  long  ago  struck  me 
as  a  singular  instance  of  the  effect  of 
supernatural  impression  on  the  un- 
cultivated mind.  During  boyhood  rny 
old  nurse  used  to  tell  me  with  great 
earnestness  of  a  wonderful  abortion 
shown  about  in  the  fairs  of  England, 
of  a  child  born  with  a  pig's  head ; 
and  as  solemnly  declared  that  this 
freak  of  nature  was  attributable  to 
the  child's  mother  having  taken  fright 
at  a  pig  when  in  the  interesting 
stage.  The  case  I  met  in  this  coun- 
try is  still  more  far-fetched,  for  the 
abortion  was  supposed  to  be  produce- 
able  by  indirect  influence  on  the  wife 
of  the  husband  taking  fright.  On 
once  shooting  a  pregnant  Kudu  doe, 
I  directed  my  native  huntsncan,  a 
married  man,  to  dissect  her  womb 
and  expose  the  embryo ;  but  he 
shrank  from  the  work  with  horror, 
fearing  lest  the  sight  of  the  kid, 
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striking  his  mind,  should  have  an 
influence  on  his  wife's  future  bearing, 
by  metamorphosing  her  progeny  to 
the  likeness  of  a  fawn. 

19th. — We  bade  Kurua  adieu  in 
the  early  morning,  as  a  caravan  of 
his  had  just  arrived  from  Karagwah, 
and  appointed  to  meet  at  the  sec- 
ond station,  as  marching  with  cattle 
would  be  slow  work  for  him.  Our 
march  lasted  nine  miles.  The  suc- 
ceeding day  we  passed  Ukumbi,  and 
arrived  at  Uyombo.  On  the  way  I 
was  obliged  to  abandon  one  of  the 
donkeys,  as  he  was  completely  used 
up.  This  made  up  our  thirty-second 
loss  in  asses  since  leaving  Zanzibar. 
My  load  of  beads  was  now  out,  and  I 
had  to  purchase  rations  with  cloth 
— a  necessary  measure,  but  not  eco- 
nomical, for  the  cloth  does  not  go 
half  as  far  as  beads  of  the  same 
value.  I  have  remarked  throughout 
this  trip,  that  in  all  places  where 
Arabs  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
trading,  very  few  cloths  find  their 
way,  and  in  consequence  the  people 
take  to  wearing  beads;  and  beads 
and  baubles  are  the  only  foreign 
things  much  in  requisition. 

As  remarks  upon  the  relative 
valuation  of  commodities  appear  in 
various  places  in  this  diary,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  a  general  idea  how  it 
is  that  I  have  found  this  plentiful 
country — quite  beyond  any  other  I 
have  seen  in  Africa  in  fertility  and 
stock — socomparativelydearto  travel 
in.  The  Zanzibar  route  to  Ujiji  is  now 
so  constantly  travelled  over  by  Arabs 
and  Sowahilis,  that  the  people,  see- 
ing the  caravans  approach,  erect  tem- 
porary markets,  or  come  hawking 
things  for  sale,  and  the  prices  are 
adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  pur- 
chasers ;  and  at  such  markets  our 
Shaykh  bought  for  us,  and  transacted 
all  business.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  where  things  are  brought 
for  sale,  they  are  invariably  cheaper 
than  in  those  places  where  one  has 
to  seek  and  ask  for  them  ;  for  in  the 
one  instance  a  livelihood  is  the  con- 
sequence of  trade,  whereas  in  the 
other  a  chance  purchaser  is  treated 
as  a  windfall  to  be  made  the  most 
of.  Now  this  line  is  just  the  op- 
posite to  the  Ujiji  one,  and  there- 
tore  dear  ;  but  added  to  those  in- 
fluences here,  the  sultans,  to  increase 
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me  their  guest,  invariably  gave  out 
that  I  was  no  peddling  Arab  or 
Sowahili,  as  they  say,  "Bana  Wa- 
rungwana,"  for  Zanzibar  merchant ; 
but  an  independent  MundeVa,  or 
Sultan  of  the  Wazungu  (white  or 
wise  men),  and  the  people  took  the 
hint  to  make  me  pay  or  starve. 
Then  again,  not  having  the  Shaykh 
with  me,  I  had  to  pay  for  and  settle 
everything  myself,  and  from  hav- 
ing no  variety  of  beads  in  this 
exclusively  bead  country,  there  was 
great  inconvenience. 

Kurua  now  joined  us,  and  report- 
ed the  abandoned  donkey  dead.  A 
cool  shower  of  rain  fell,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  thirsty  soul.  It  is 
delightful  to  observe  the  freshness 
which  even  one  partial  shower  im- 
parts to  all  animated  nature  after  a 
long-continued  drought. 

24th. — During  the  last  four  days 
we  have  marched  fifty-eight  miles,  and 
are  now  at  our  old  village  in  Ule'kam- 
puri.  As  we  have  now  traversed  all 
the  ground,  I  must  try  to  give  a 
short  description,  with  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  general  character  of  all 
we  have  seen  or  heard,  before  conclud- 
ing this  diary.  To  give  a  faithful 
idea  of  a  country,  it  is  better  that 
the  object  selected  for  comparison 
should  incline  to  the  large  and  grander 
scale  than  to  the  reverse,  otherwise 
the  reader  is  apt  to  form  too  low 
an  idea  of  it.  And  yet,  though  this 
is  leaning  to  the  smaller,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  comparison  for  the  sur- 
face of  this  high  laud  than  the  long 
sweeping  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  where  the  hills  are  few- 
est, and  in  lines,  they  resemble  small 
breakers  curling  on  the  tops  of  the 
rollers,  all  irregularly  arranged,  as 
though  disturbed  by  different  cur- 
rents of  wind.  Where  the  hills  are 
grouped,  they  remind  me  of  a  small 
chopping  sea  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel. That  the  hills  are  nowhere 
high,  is  proved  by  the  total  absence 
of  any  rivers  along  this  line,  until  the 
lake  is  reached  ;  and  the  passages 
between  or  over  them  are  everywhere 
gradual  in  their  rise ;  so  that  in 
travelling  through  the  country,  no 
matter  in  which  direction,  the  hills 
seldom  interfere  with  the  line  of 
march.  The  flats  and  hollows  are 
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well  peopled,  and  cattle  and  cultiva- 
tion are  everywhere  abundant.  The 
stone,  soil,  and  aspect  of  this  tract  is 
uniform  throughout.  The  stone  is 
chiefly  granite,  the  rugged  rocks  of 
which  lie  like  knobs  of  sugar  over 
the  surface  of  the  little  hills,  inter- 
mingled with  sandstone  in  a  highly 
ferruginous  state  ;  whilst  the  soil  is 
an  accumulation  of  sand  the  same 
colour  as  the  stone,  a  light  .brown- 
ish grey,  and  appears  as  if  it  were 
formed  of  disintegrated  particles  of 
the  rocks  worn  oft'  by  time  and  wea- 
thering. Small  trees  and  brushwood 
cover  all  the  outcropping  hills ;  and 
palms  on  the  plains,  though  few 
and  widely  spread,  prove  that  water 
is  very  near  the  surface.  Springs,  too, 
are  numerous,  and  generally  distri- 
buted. The  mean  level  of  the  country 
bet  ween  Unyanyembe' and  the  Lake  is 
3767  feet;  that  of  the  Lake  itself,  3750. 
The  tribes,  as  a  rule,  are  well  dis- 
posed towards  all  strangers,  and  wish 
to  extend  their  commerce.  Theirsocial 
state  rather  represents  a  conservative 
than  a  radical  disposition ;  and  their 
government  is  a  sort  of  semi-patri- 
archal-feudal arrangement,  and,  like 
a  band  of  robbers,  all  hold  together 
from  feeling  the  necessity  of  mutual 
support.  Bordering  the  south  of  the 
Lake,  there  are  vast  fields  of  iron ;  cot- 
ton is  also  abundant ;  and  every  tro- 
pical plant  or  tree  could  grow;  those 
that  do  exist,  even  rice,  vegetate  in  the 
utmost  luxuriance.  Cattle  are  very 
abundant,  and  hides  fill  every  house. 
On  the  east  of  the  Lake,  ivory  is 
said  to  be  very  abundant  and  cheap  ; 
and  on  the  west  we  hear  of  many  ad- 
vantages which  are  especially  worthy 
of  our  notice.  The  Karagwa  hills 
overlooking  the  lake  are  high,  cold, 
and  healthy,  and  have  enormous 
droves  of  cattle  bearing  horns  of 
stupendous  size;  and  ivory,  fine  tim- 
ber, and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  are 
to  be  found  in  great  profusion  there. 
Again,  beyond  the  equator,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Uganda  we  hear  from 
everybody  a  rapturous  account.  That 
country  evidently  swarms  with  people 
who  cultivate  coffee  and  all  the  com- 
mon grains,  and  have  large  flocks  and 
herds,  even  greater  than  what  I  have 
lately  seen.  Now  if  the  Nyanza  be 
really  the  Nile's  fount,  which  I  sin- 
cerely believe  to  be  the  case,  what 
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an  advantage  this  will  be  to  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  on  the  Nile,  and  what 
a  field  is  opened  to  the  world,  if,  as 
I  hope  will  be  the  case,  England  does 
not  neglect  this  discovery  ! 

But  I  must  not  expatiate  too  much 
on  the  merits  and  capabilities  of 
inner  Africa,  lest  I  mislead  any  com- 
mercial inquirers ;  and  it  is  as  well 
to  say  at  present,  that  the  people 
near  the  coast  are  in  such  a  state  of 
slothful  helplessness  and  insecurity, 
that  for  many  years,  until  commerce, 
by  steady  and  certain  advance,  shall 
in  some  degree  overcome  the  existing 
apathy,  and  excite  the  population  to 
strive  to  better  their  position,  no  one 
need  expect  to  make  a  large  fortune 
by  dealing  with  them.  That  com- 
merce does  make  wonderful  improve- 
ments on  the  barbarous  habits  of  the 
Africans,  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
Masai  country,  and  the  countries 
extending  north  -  westward  from 
Mombas  up  through  Kikuyu  into  the 
interior,  where  the  process  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  even  the  roving  wild  pas- 
torals, formerly  untamable,  are  now 
gradually  becoming  reduced  to  sub- 
jection ;  and  they  no  doubt  will 
ere  long  have  as  strong  a  desire 
for  cloths  and  other  luxuries  as 
any  other  civilised  beings,  from  the 
natural  desire  to  equal  in  com- 
fort and  dignity  of  appurtenances 
those  whom  they  now  must  see  con- 
stantly passing  through  their  coun- 
try. Caravans  are  penetrating  far- 
ther, and  going  in  greater  num- 
bers, every  succeeding  year,  in 
those  directions,  and  Arab  merchants 
say  that  those  countries  are  ever}T- 
where  healthy.  The  best  proof  we 
have  that  the  district  is  largely  pro- 
ductive is  the  fact  that  the  cara- 
vans and  competition  increase  on 
those  lines  more  and  more  every 
day.  I  would  add,  that  in  the  mean- 
while the  staple  exports  derived  from 
the  far  interior  of  the  continent  will 
consist  of  ivory,  hides,  and  horns ; 
whilst  from  the  coast  and  its  vici- 
nity the  clove,  the  gum  copal,  some 
textile  materials  drawn  from  the 
banana,  aloe  and  pine- apples,  with 
oleaginous  plants  such  as  the  ground- 
nut and  cocoa-nut,  are  the  chief 
exportable  products.  The  cotton 
plant  which  grows  here,  judging 
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from  its  size  and  difference  from 
the  plant  usually  grown  in  India, 
I  consider  to  be  a  tree  cotton  and 
a  perennial.  It  is  this  cotton  which 
the  natives  weave  into  coarse  fabrics 
in  their  looms.  Then,  again,  the 
coffee -plant  of  Uganda,  before  al- 
luded to,  being  a  native  of  that 
place,  and  being  consequently  easily 
grown,  ought  in  time  to  afford  a  very 
valuable  article  of  export.  Rice, 
although  it  is  not  indigenous  to 
Africa,  I  believe  is  certainly  cap- 
able of  being  produced  in  great  quan- 
tity and  of  very  superior  quality ; 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  sugar- 
cane and  tobacco,  both  of  which  are 
grown  generally  over  the  continent. 
There  is  also  a  species  of  palm  grow- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  Tanganyika 
Lake,  which  yields  a  concrete  oil 
very  much  like,  if  not  the  same  as, 
the  palm-oil  of  Western  Africa ;  but 
this  is  limited,  and  would  never  be 
of  much  value.  Salt,  which  is  found 
in  great  quantity  in  pits  near  the 
Malagarazi  River,  and  the  iron  I 
have  already  spoken  about,  could 
only  be  of  use  to  the  country  itself 
in  facilitating  traffic,  and  in  matur- 
ing its  resources. 

It  is  a  singular  piece  of  luck  that, 
with  a  few  pounds'  worth  of  kit,  I 
should,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks, 
have  discovered  and  brought  to  light 
a  matter,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  over  -  estimated,  and 
on  which  endless  sums  have  been 
fruitlessly  lavished  for  ages  past  by 
ambitious  monarchs,  and  eager  and 
enterprising  governments.  Thousands 
of  years,  I  may  say  from  Ptolemy 
to  the  present  time,  has  this  inquiry 
been  going  on,  and  now,  so  far  as  the 
main  features  and  utility  of  such 
discovery  are  concerned,  it  is  well- 
jaigh,  if  not  entirely,  solved.  But 
out  of  justice  to  my  commandant, 
Captain  Burton,  I  must  add  that  the 
advantages  over  all  other  men,  un- 
der which  I  accomplished  the  jour- 
ney, are  solely  attributable  to  him. 
For  I  was  engaged  in  organising  an 
expedition  in  another  quarter  of  the 
globe  when  he  induced  me  to  relin- 
quish it,  by  inviting  me  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  opening  up  Africa ;  and 
this  brought  me  to  Kazeh,  the  start- 
ing-point for  my  separate  journey. 
These  fertile  regions  have  been 
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hitherto  unknown  from  the  same  cause 
which  Dr  Livingstone  has  so  ably 
explainedin  regard  to  the  western  side 
of  Africa — the  jealousy  of  the  short- 
sighted people  who  live  on  the  coast, 
who,  to  preserve  a  monopoly  of  one 
particulararticle  exclusively  to  them- 
selves (ivory),  have  done  their  best  to 
keep  everybody  away  from  the  inte- 
rior. I  say  shortsighted,  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  were  the  resources  of 
the  country  once  fairly  opened,  the 
people  on  the  coast  would  double  or 
triple  their  present  incomes,  and 
Zanzibar  would  soon  swell  into  a 
place  of  real  importance.  All  hands 
would  then  be  employed,  and  luxury 
would  take  the  place  of  beggary. 

I  must  now  (after  expressing  a  fer- 
vent hope  that  England  especially, 
and  the  civilised  world  generally,  will 
not  neglect  this  land  of  promise) 
call  attention  to  the  marked  fact, 
that  the  Church  missionaries,  resid- 
ing for  many  years  at  Zanzibar, 
are  the  prime  and  first  promoters 
of  this  discovery.  They  have  been 
for  years  past  doing  their  utmost, 
with  simple  sincerity,  to  Christianise 
this  negro  land,  and  promote  a  civ- 
ilised and  happy  state  of  existence 
for  these  benighted  beings.  During 
their  sojourn  among  these  blacka- 
moors, they  heard  from  Arabs  and 
others  of  many  of  the  facts  I  have 
now  stated,  but-  only  in  a  confused 
way,  such  as  might  be  expected  in 
information  derived  from  an  unedu- 
cated people.  Amongst  the  more  im- 
portant disclosures  made  by  the 
Arabs  was  the  constant  reference 
to  a  large  lake  or  inland  sea, 
which  their  caravans  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular thing  that,  at  whatever  part 
of  the  coast  the  missionaries  arrived, 
on  inquiring  from  the  travelling  mer- 
chants where  they  went  to,  they  one 
and  all  stated  to  an  inland  sea,  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  such  that 
nobody  could  give  any  estimate  of 
its  length  or  width.  The  directions 
they  travelled  in  pointed  north-west, 
west,  and  south-west,  and  their  ac- 
counts seemed  to  indicate  a  single 
sheet  of  water,  extending  from  the 
Line  down  to  14°  south  latitude — 
a  sea  of  about  840  miles  in  length, 
with  an  assumed  breadth  of  two  to 
three  hundred  miles.  In  fact,  from 
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this  great  combination  of  testimony 
that  water  lay  generally  in  a  continu- 
ous line  from  the  equator  up  to  14° 
south  latitude,  and,  from  not  being 
able  to  gain  information  of  there  being 
any  territorial  separations  to  the  said 
water,  they  very  naturally,  and  I  may 
add  fortunately,  created  that  monster 
slug  of  an  inland  sea  which  so  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  geogra- 
phical world  in  1855-56,  and  caused 
our  being  sent  out  to  Africa.  The 
good  that  may  result  from  this  little, 
yet  happy  accident,  will,  I  trust, 
prove  proportionately  as  large  and 
fruitful  as  the  produce  from  the 
symbolical  grain  of  mustard-seed  ; 
and  nobody  knows  or  believes  in  this 
more  fully  than  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  this  exciting  investigation, 
Dr  Kebmann.  From  these  late  ex- 
plorations, he  feels  convinced,  as  he 
has  oftentimes  told  me,  that  the  first 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  di- 
rection for  the  development  of  the 
commercial  resources  of  the  country, 
the  spread  of  civilisation,  and  the 
extension  of  our  geographical  know- 
ledge. 

As  many  churchmen,  missionaries, 
and  others,  have  begged  me  to  pub- 
lish what  facilities  are  open  to  the 
better  prosecution  of  their  noble  ends 
in  this  wild  country,  I  would  cer- 
tainly direct  their  attention  to  the 
Karagwah  district,  in  preference  to 
any  other.  There  they  will  find,  I 
feel  convinced,  a  fine  healthy  country ; 
a  choice  of  ground  from  the  moun- 
tain-top to  the  level  of  the  Lake, 
capable  of  affording  them  every  com- 
fort of  life  which  an  isolated  place  can 
produce  ;  and  being  the  most  remote 
region  from  the  coast,  they  would 
have  less  interference  from  the  Mo- 
hammedan communities  that  reside 
by  the  sea.  But  then,  I  think,  mission- 
aries would  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
success  unless  they  went  there  in  a 
body,  with  wives  and  families  all  as 
assiduous  in  working  to  the  same 
end  as  themselves,  and  all  capable  of 
other  useful  occupations  besides  that 
of  disseminating  the  gospel,  which 
should  come  after,  and  not  before,  the 
people  are  awake  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it.  As  that  country  must  be 
cold  in  consequence  of  its  great  alti- 
tude, the  people  would  much  sooner 
than  in  the  hotter  and  more  enervat  • 


ing  lowlands,  learn  any  lessons  of  in- 
dustry they  might  be  taught.  To 
live  idle  in  regard  to  everything  but 
endeavouring  to  cram  these  empty- 
headed  negroes  with  Scriptural  doc- 
trines, as  has  too  often  been  and  now 
is  done,  is,  although  apparently  the 
straightest,  the  longest  way  to  reach 
the  goal  of  their  desires. 

The  missionary,  I  think,  should  be 
a  Jack-of-all-trades— a  man  that  can 
turn  his  hand  to  anything ;  and  be- 
ing useful  in  all  cases,  he  would,  at 
any  rate,  make  himself  influential 
with  those  who  were  living  around 
him.  To  instruct  him  is  the  surest 
way  of  gaining  a  black  man's  heart, 
which,  once  obtained,  can  easily  be 
turned  in  any  way  the  preceptor 
pleases,  as  is  the  case  with  all  Asia- 
tics :  they  soon  learn  to  bow  to  the 
superior  intellect  of  the  European, 
and,  like  children,  are  as  easily  ruled 
as  a  child  is  by  his  father.  No 
better  illustration  of  that  can  be 
found  than  in  the  Indian  irregular 
corps,  where  there  is  one  chief  to  rule 
over  them,  and  the  interest  is  conse- 
quently undivided.  The  opposite, 
again,  is  to  be  found  in  the  regulars, 
where  the  power  is  divided,  and  all,  as 
we  have  lately  seen,  have  gone  to  the 
dogs. 

25th.— We  left  Ulekampuri  at  1 
A.M.,  and  marched  the  last  eighteen 
miles  into  Kazeh  under  the  delight- 
ful influence  of  a  cool  night  and  a 
bright  full  moon.  As  the  caravan, 
according  to  its  usual  march  of  single 
file,  moved  along  the  serpentine  foot- 
path in  peristaltic  motion,  firing 
muskets  and  singing  "  the  return/' 
the  Unyanyernbe  villagers,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  came  running  out 
and  flocking  on  it,  piercing  the  air 
Avith  loud  shrill  noises,  accompanied 
with  the  lullabooing  of  these  fairs, 
which,  onca  heard,  can  never  be  mis- 
taken. The  crowd  was  composed  in 
great  part  of  the  relatives  of  my  por- 
ters, who  evinced  their  feelings  to- 
wards their  adult  masters  as  eagerly 
as  stray  deer  do  in  running  to  join  a 
long-missing  herd.  The  Arabs,  one 
and  all,  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  es- 
corted us  into  their  depot.  Their  con- 
gratulations were  extremely  warm,  for 
they  had  been  anxious  for  our  safety 
in  consequence  of  sundry  rumours 
abroad  concerning  the  war- parties 
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which  lay  in  my  track.      Captain  Thus  ends  my  Second  Expedition. 

Burton  greeted  me  on  arrival  at  the  The  Arabs  told  me  I  could  reach 

old  house,  where  I  had  the  satisfac-  the  Nyanza  in  fifteen  to  seventeen 

tion  of  finding  him  greatly  restored  marches,     and    I    have     returned 

in   health,   and   having   everything  in  sixteen,  although  I  had  to  take 

about  him  in  a  high  state  of  prepara-  a  circuitous  line  instead  of  a  direct 

tion  for  the  journey  homewards.  one.    The  provisions,  too,  have  just 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  held  out.    I  took  a  supply  for  six 

able  to  report  the  safe   return   of  weeks,  and  have  completed  that  time 

the  expedition  in  a  state   of  high  this  day.     The  total  road-distance 

spirits   and  gratification.     All    en-  there  and  back  is  452  miles,  which, 

joyed  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  admitting  that  the  Arabs  make  six- 

the    kind    entertainments    of    the  teen   marches  of  it,  gives  them  a 

sultans,  the  variety  and  richness  of  marching  rate  of  more  than  fourteen 

the  country,  and  the  excellent  fare  miles  a-day. 

everywhere.  Further,  the  Belooches,  The  temperature  is  greater  at  this 

by  their  exemplary  conduct,  proved  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 

themselves  a  most  efficient,  willing,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  end 

and  trustworthy  guard,  and  are  deserv-  of  the  dry  season;  still,  as  will  be 

ing  of  the  highest  encomiums  ;  they,  seen  by  the  annexed  register  of  one 

with  Bombay,  have  been  the  life  and  week,  the  Unyamue'zi  plateau  is  not 

success  of  everything,  and  I  sincerely  unbearably  hot,  and  far  less  so  than 

hope  they  may  never  be  forgotten.  the  Indian  plains. 

Thermometer  hung  in  a  passage  of  our  house  showed — Morning,  Noon,  and  Afternoon 

respectively — 

6  A.M.      SA.M.      Noon.       SP.M.       6  P.M. 
73°         75°         84°         86°         84°.     Mean  temperature  during  first  week  or  seven 

days  of  September  1858. 
71°         ...  ...          88°         ...       Extreme:  difference,  1 7°  of  variation  during 

twelve  hours  of  day. 

Thermometer  suspended  from  ridge-pole  of  a  one-cloth  tent  pitched  in  a  close  yard : — 

6  A.M.      9  A.M.     Noon.        3  P.M.       6  P.M. 
65°         85°       108°       107°         80°.     Mean  temperature. 
63°         ]13°         ...       Extreme :  difference,  60°  of  variation. 

List  of  Stores  along  this  Line. 

Rice  is  grown  at  Unyanyembe",  or  wherever  the  Arabs  settle,  but  is  not  common, 
as  the  negroes,  considering  it  poor  food,  seldom  eat  it. 

Animal.  Vegetable. 

Cows,   sheep,  goats,  fowls,    donkeys,  j       Rice,    jowari,   bagri,   maize,    manioc, 


eggs,  milk,  butter,  honey. 

P.  S. — Donkeys  are  very  scarce  ;  only 
found  in  a  few  places  in  the  Unya- 
mue'zi country. 


sweet  potatoes,  yams,  pumpkins,  melons, 
cucumbers,  tobacco,  cotton,  pulse  in 
great  varieties,  chilis,  benghans,  plan- 
tains, tomatoes. 


The  Quantity  of  Kit  taken  for  the  Journey  consisted  of— 

9  Gorahs  Amerikan,  1  Gorah  or  piece  of  American  sheeting  =  15  cloths  of  4 

cubits  each. 
30     Do.      Kiniki,  1  Gorah  Kiniki,  a  common  indigo-dyed  stuff,  =  4  cloths  of 

4  cubits  each. 
1  Sahari,  a  coloured  cloth.    )  These  cloths  are  more  expensive,  being  of  better 

1  Uzar  Dubwani,     do.  stuff,  and  are  used  chiefly  by  the  sultans  and 

2  Barsati,  do.  )      other  black  swells. 
20  Maunds  white  beads  =  60  Ib. 

3  Loads  of  rice  grown  at  Unyanyembe"  by  the  Arabs. 
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Expenditure  for  the  Journey  from  Qtk  July  to  25th  August  1858. 

10  Belooches'  wages,  150  shukkas,  or  4  cubits  a-piece  Amerikan, 

Do.          rations,  given  in  advance,  30  Ib.  white  beads,   . 
1 5  Pagazis'  wages,  75  shukkas  Amerikan,       .... 

26  Men,  including  self,  rations,  60  Ib.  white  beads,    . 
2  Pagazis,  extra  wages,  7  shukkas  of  Amerikan  and  Kiniki  mixed,  , 
6  Sultan's  kuhongos  or  presents,  22  shukkas  of  Amerikan  and 
Kiniki,  mixed,  ...... 

Do.  do.  do.        2  barsatis,  ,  . 


Value. 


5 

50 
10 

5 

16 
2 


Total  expenditure, 


As  the  shells  which  I  found  on  the 
Tanganyika  Lake  have  now  been 
compared  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  have  been  reported  on  by  their 
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conchologist,  Mr  S.  P.  Woodward, 
F.Gr.S.,  I  will  give  the  account  of 
them  in  his  own  words,  in  an  ap- 
pendix. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  SOME  NEW  FRESH-WATER  SHELLS  FROM  CENTRAL  AFRICA.     BY  S.  P.  WOODWARD,  F.G.S. 
COMMUNICATED   BT    PROFESSOR   OWEN. 

(Mollusca,  PI.  XLVII.) 


The  four  shells  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  note  were  collected  by 
Captain  Speke  in  the  great  fresh-water 
Lake  Tanganyika,  in  Central  Africa. 

The  large  bivalve  belongs  to  the  genus 
Iridina,  Lamarck, — a  group  of  river- mus- 
sels, of  which  there  are  nine  reputed 
species,  all  belonging  to  the  African  con- 
tinent. This  little  group  has  been  divid- 
ed into  several  sub-genera.  That  to  which 
the  new  shell  belongs  is  distinguished 
by  its  broad  and  deeply-wrinkled  hinge- 
line,  and  is  called  Pleiodon  by  Conrad. 
The  posterior  slope  of  this  shell  is  en- 
crusted with  tufa,  as  if  there  were  lime- 
stone rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  its  habitat. 

The  small  bivalve  is  a  normal  Unio, 
with  finely-sculptured  valves. 

The  smaller  univalve  is  concave  be- 
neath, and  so  much  resembles  a  Nerita 
or  Calyptrcea  that  it  would  be  taken  for 
a  sea-shell  if  its  history  were  not  well 
authenticated.  It  agrees  essentially  with 
Lithoglyphus — a  genus  peculiar  to  the 
Danube,  for  the  American  shells  referred 
to  it  are  probably,  or,  I  may  say,  certain- 
ly, distinct.  It  agrees  with  the  Danubian 
shells  in  the  extreme  obliquity  of  the 
aperture,  and  differs  in  the  width  of  the 
umbilicus,  which  in  the  European  species 
is  nearly  concealed  by  the  callous  colu- 
mellar  lip. 

In  the  Upper  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  there  are  several  estuary 
shells,  forming  the  genus  Globulus,  Sow., 
whose  affinities  are  uncertain,  but  which 
resemble  Lithoglyphus. 

The  Lake  Tanganyika  (situated  in  lat. 
3°  to  8°  S.  and  long.  30°  E.),  which  is 
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several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  30 
to  40  in  breadth,  seems  entirely  discon- 
nected with  the  region  of  the  Danube : 
but  the  separation  may  not  always  have 
been  so  complete,  for  there  is  another 
great  lake,  Nyanza,  to  the  northward  of 
Tanganyika,  which  is  believed  by  Speke 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  Nile. 

The  other  univalve  is  a  Melania,  of 
the  sub-genus Melanella  (Swainson),  simi- 
lar in  shape  to  M.  hollandi  of  S.  Europe, 
and  similar  to  several  Eocene  species  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Its  colour,  solidity, 
andtuberculated  ribs,  give  it  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  marine  whelk  (Nassa); 
and  it  is  found  in  more  boisterous  waters, 
on  the  shores  of  this  great  inland  sea, 
than  most  of  its  congeners  inhabit. 

1.  IRIDINA  (PLEIODON)  SPEKII,  n.  sp. 
Shell  oblong,  ventricose,  somewhat 
attenuated  at  each  end  ;  base  slightly 
concave ;  epidermis  chestnut  -  brown, 
deepening  to  black  at  the  margin  ;  ante- 
rior slope  obscurely  radiated ;  hinge-line 
compressed  in  front  and  tuberculated, 
wider  behind,  and  deeply  wrinkled. 

Testa  oblonga,  tumida,  extremitatibus 
fere  attenuata,  basi  subarcuata;  epi- 
dermide  castaneo  -  fusca,  marginem 
versus  nigricante;  linea  cardinali 
antice  compressa  tuberculata, postice 
latiore,  paucis  rugis  arata. 

2.  UNIO  BURTONI,  n.  sp. 

Shell  small,  oval,  rather  thin,  some- 
what pointed  behind ;    umbones  small, 
not  eroded;    pale   olive,  concentrically 
furrowed,  and  sculptured  more  or  les.s 
2  P 
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with,  fiue  divaricating  lines  ;  anterior 
teeth  narrow,  not  prominent ;  posterior 
teeth  laminar ;  pedal  scar  confluent  with 
anterior  adduction. 

Testa  parva,  ovalis,  tenuiuscula,postice 
subattenuata  ;  umbonibus  parvis, 
acuminatis  ;  epidermide  pallide  oli- 
vacea ;  valvis  lineolis  divaricatis, 
decussatim  exaratis  ;  denfibus  cardi- 
nalibus  angustis,  haud  prominenti- 
lw. 

3.    LlTHOGLYPHUS   ZONATUS,  n.  Sp. 

Shell  orbicular,  hemispherical ;  spire 
very  small;  aperture  large,  very  oblique; 
umbilicus  wide  and  shallow,  with  an 
open  fissure  in  the  young  shell ;  lip  con- 
tinuous in  front  with  the  umbilical  ridge ; 
coluinella  callous,  ultimately  covering  the 
fissure  ;  body-whorl  flattened,  pale  oliva- 
ceous, with  two  brown  bands,  darker  at 
the  apex ;  lines  of  growth  crossed  by 
numerous  oblique,  interrupted  striae. 

Testaorbicularis,hemisphceric(t,  late  urn- 
bilicata  (apud  junior  rimata),  spira 
minuta  ;  apertura  magna,  valde  ob- 
liqua  ;  labio  calloso  (in  testa  adtilta 
rimam  tegente) :  pallide  olivacea,  fas- 
ciis  duabusfusciszonata;  lineisincre- 
menti  striolis  interruptis  obliquatim 
decussatit. 

4.  MELANIA  (MELANELLA)  NASSA,  n.  sp. 

Shell  ovate,  strong,  pale  brown,  with 
(sometimes)  two  dark  bands  ;  spire 
shorter  than  the  aperture ;  whorls  flat- 
tened, ornamented  with  six  brown  spiral 
ridges  crossed  by  a  variable  number  of 
white,  tuberculated,  transverse  ribs;  base 
of  body-whorl  with  eight  tuberculated 
spiral  ridges  variegated  with  white  and 
brown;  aperture  sinuated  in  front;  outer 
lip  simple ;  inner  lip  callous. 

Testa  ovata,  solida,  pallide  fusca,  zonis 
2  nigricantibus  aliquando  notata ; 
spira  apertura,  breviore  ;  anfractibus 
planulatis,  lineis  6  fuscis  spiralibus 
et  costis  tuberculatis  ornatis  ;  aper- 
tura antice  sinuata  ;  labro  simplici ; 
labio  calloso. 

P.S.  July  27th In  addition  to  the 

foregoing  shells,  several  others  were  col- 
lected by  Capt.  Speke,  when  employed, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Burton,  in 
exploring  Central  Africa  in  the  years 
1856-59;  these  were  deposited  at  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum. 


A  specimen  of  Ampullaria  (Lanistes) 
sinistrorsa,  Lea,  and  odd  valves  of  two 
species  of  Unio  both  smooth  and  olive- 
coloured,  were  picked  up  in  the  Ugogo 
district,  an  elevated  plateau  in  lat.  6°  to 
7°  S.,  long.  34°  to  35°  E. 

A  large  Achatina,  most  nearly  related 
to  A.  ylutinosa,  Pfr.,  is  the  "  common 
snail "  of  the  region  between  lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  the  East  coast.  Fossil  speci- 
mens were  obtained  in  the  Usagara  dis- 
trict, at  a  place  called  Maroro,  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  overlooking  the  Lufigi 
River,  where  it  intersects  the  coast-range 
(lat.  7°  to  8°  S.,  long.  36°  to  37°  E.) 

Another  common  land-snail  of  the 
same  district  is  the  well-known  "  Buli- 
mus caillaudi,  Pfr.,"  a  shell  more  nearly 
related  to  Achatina  than  Bulimus. 

Captain  Speke  also  found  a  solitary 
example  of  Bulimus  ovoideus,  Brug.,  in  a 
musjid  on  the  island  of  Kilwa  (lat  9°  S., 
long.  39°  to  40°  E.)  This  species  is 
identical  with  B.  grandis,  Desh.,  from 
the  island  of  Nosse  Be,  Madagascar,  and 
very  closely  allied  to  B.  liberianus,  Lea, 
from  Guinea. 

P.S. — It  may  'be  interesting  as 
well  as  useful  to  many  readers  of 
this  Magazine,  to  know  that  Dr 
Petermann  is  "  now  drawing  up  all 
Knohlicher's  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  intends  to  make  a  map 
shortly  of  the  Upper  Nile,  as  far  as 
he  has  seen  it."  These  observations 
are  the  ones  alluded  to  in  the  body 
of  my  journal,  and,  as  I  mentioned 
there,  were  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Dr  Petermann. 

P.P.S. — The  map  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  September  number  of 
this  Magazine,  I  have  called  a  sketch 
map.  It  was  hastily  drawn  from  my 
rough  work-books  kept  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  very  probably  contains 
some  errors.  I  would,  therefore, 
advise  all  geographical  inquirers  to 
apply  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  a  few  weeks 
hence,  when  all  my  observations  will 
have  been  recomputed,  and  a  correct 
map  will  have  been  drawn  up  from 
'them. 

J.  H.  SPEKE,  Captain,  F.R.G.S., 

mh  Rerjt.,  Bengal  N.I. 
Surveyor  to  the  E.  A.  Expedition. 
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First  day — A  Fog. — There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said!  about  fogs. 
But  for  the  foolish  general  prejudice 
against  those  caprices  of  nature,  a  fog 
is  not  to  be  despised  among  the  acci- 
dents of  climate.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  other  phase  of  our  unfail- 
ing insular  theme,  The  Weather,  any- 
thing like  so- dramatic  and  interesting. 
A  bright  day — very  well,  there  it  is 
— what  more  can  you  make  of  it  1 — 
describe  the  sunshine,  how  it  drops 
through  the  leaves  (if  there  are  any) 
and  throws  down  irregular  gleams 
through  the  house-tops,  and  falls  in 
misty,  moty,  dazzling  breadth  through 
the  long,  languid,  fainting  street — 
and  when  you  have  said  all,  you  will 
find  it  much  mora  forcible  and  em- 
phatic to  turn  back  to  your  first 
phrase,  and  repeat  it  is  a  bright  day. 
And  then  as  for  rain— -what  is  to  be 
said  about  rain  1  Either  it  sweeps  in 
sheets  of  falling  water,  oblique  and 
white,  from  heaven  to  earth — or  it 
tumbles  down  in  cloudfuls,  impe- 
tuous and  sharp,  a  stray  overflow  of 
mischief  from  some  angelic  carnival 
— or  it  drizzles  down  still  and  spite- 
ful and  persistent,  like — February. 
But  fog  is  piquant  and  mysterious, 
a  totally  different  influence.  Let  us 
cross  over  to  this  low  stone-wall. 
Who  can  tell  what  that  river  is,  nes- 
tling down  below  there  ?  It  might  be 
the  Thames,  it  might  be  the  Seine,  it 
might  be  a  nobody  of  a  stream,  un- 
known in  polite  society.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  Arno.  And  having  thus 
introduced  this  august  individual  to 
your  acquaintance,  who  will  venture 
to  say  what  are  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, to  us  invisible,  which  fill 
up  this  landscape  which  we  cannot 
see?  Here  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  flow  of  water,  running  strong, 
yet  running  calm,  a  little  brown  from 
the  hills,  and  which  we  cannot  trace 
to  its  opposite  bank.  A  little  way  to 
the  left,  something  hangs  dimly  in 
mid-sky,  as  one  might  suppose — or 
rather  in  mid-distance,  there  being- 
no  sky,  no  heaven,  no  earth,  nothing 
but  fog— which  is  a  bridge.  Where 
does  that  bridge  cross  to,  do  you  sup- 
pose? Whither  flows  this  myste- 


rious stream,  of  which  the  coming  and 
the  going  are  equally  lost  in  that 
white  obscure?  What  mysterious 
enchanted  palaces  and  people  may  be 
dreaming  yonder,  on  that  other  side, 
which  is  to  us  no  human  limited 
locality,  but  Infinitude  and  The  Un- 
known ?  Out  of  that  visionary  blank 
it  requires  no  strain  of  imagination 
to  raise  such  glories  as  become  the 
Medicean  capital.  Free  Italy,  grace- 
ful, glorious,  alive  with  art  and  polity 
in  her  subtle  heart,  with  yotith  and 
freshness  in  her  veins,  with  her  mar- 
ble unsmirched,  and  her  robes  unsoil- 
ed,  waits  for  us  behind  this  vapour- 
veil.  Yes,  it  is  a  fog— and  for  one 
day  more  Dante's  Florence  is  the  in- 
conceivable city,  the  home  of  the 
imagination,  that  place  which  people 
set  out  to  discover  wherever  they 
travel  to,  but  never  find. 

This,  then,  being  the  complexion 
of  our  first  day  in  Florence,  I  ask 
everybody,  what  better  we  could  do 
than  find  out  the  perfections  of  the 
fog.  It  was  not  like  that  fog  which 
shrouded  London  a  fortnight  since. 
Those  profound  brown  shadows,  that 
lurid  gloom,  those  rolling  ghosts  of 
smoke,  are  not  in  the  Italian  skies. 
This  is  the  fog  of  hills  and  rivers — 
pure,  white,  shadowy — veiling  oft'  a 
majestic  personage  whose  grand  pro- 
portions are  dimly  visible  at  points 
here  and  there  when  you  approach 
the  veil.  However,  it  is  a  little  un- 
fortunate for  practical  purposes — 
there  is  not  much  to  be  seen— that 
must  be  granted ;  for  Florence  might 
be  situated  on  a  vast  plain,  or  near 
the  sea-shore,  or  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc,  for  anything  we  could  say  to 
the  contrary.  Here,  however,  is  the 
Lung'  Arno,  the  "Along  Arno,"  the 
familiar  affectionately-titled  promen- 
ade of  the  Florentines,  with  its  low 
river-wall  on  one  side,  and  its  impos- 
ing line  of  lofty  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  on  the  other,  and  its  irregular 
pavement,  where  carriages  and  people 
get  along  together,  each  at  his  own 
respective  risk,  and  small  Italian 
"  fast ""  equipages,  dart  at  full  gallop 
whenever  they  can  get  a  chance, 
through  the  crowd.  There  is  not 
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much  of  a  crowd  here  to-day.  There 
are  none  of  those  provincial  fine  ladies, 
with  alarmingly  small  bonnets  and 
prodigious  crinoline,  whom  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  Stout  fellows  enough, 
ruddy  and  hearty,  lounge  about  at 
the  street  corners,  with  greatcoats 
buttoned  round  their  necks,  and  the 
sleeves  hanging  loose  and  graceful 
from  their  shoulders ;  and  homely 
women,  with  coloured  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  over  their  ears,  trot 
about  on  domestic  errands,  which 
cannot  be  put  off  even  for  the  fog — 
with,  amongst  them,  of  course,  that 
unfailing  sprinkling  of  enterprising 
English,  who  ivill  keep  abroad,  what- 
ever the  weather  may  be,  and  insist 
on  carrying  on  their  sight-seeing, 
though  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  see 
anything.  One  can  even  see  forlorn 
carriages  looming  through  the  fog — 
those  carriages  where  the  commis- 
sionaire on  the  box  answers  all  the 
purpose  of  a  peripatetic  signboard — 
which  are  conveying  back  to  their 
hotels  unfortunate  people  who  have 
given  in,  and  acknowledge  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  business.  Now  and 
then  a  little  group  stop  as  we  do,  at 
the  windows  of  the  little  mosaic 
shops.  These  are  the  only  embellish- 
ments to-day  of  the  deserted  and  half- 
invisible  promenade.  Windows  full 
of  row  upon  row  of  unset  brooches, 
each  with  its  dainty  cluster  of  tiny 
flowers  — a  petrified  flower-garden. 
If  I  were  an  English  papa,  with  a 
grown-up  daughter  on  each  arm  of 
me,  like  that  worthy  gentleman  before 
us,  I  would  not  stop  to  look  in  at 
Bianchini's  window  in  a  fog.  The 
said  fog  begins  to  melt  in  milky  dew 
as  one  looks  on — the  pavement  grows 
wet,  one  cannot  tell  how — the  damp 
rises  into  one's  throat.  But  for  the 
name  of  the  thing,  one  might  as 
well  have  dropped  into  the  midst  of 
an  easterly  haar  at  St  Andrews,  or 
fallen  upon  a  misty  day  in  Cambridge 
or  the  Fens — and  there  is  nothing  for 
.it  but  to  wind  our  melancholy  way 
back  to  our  hotel. 

The  hotel  is  a  castle — a  barrack — 
a  small  principality  of  itself.  You 
turn  to  the  left  when  you  have  reach- 
ed the  first  floor,  and  then  you  turn 
to  the  right,  and  then  you  turn  to 
the  left  again  ere  you  reach,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  our  apart- 


ment, where  Jack  Frost  himself  has 
taken  refuge  before  us,  and  holds 
possession  stoutly.  Pile  high  the 
hissing  logs,  draw  the  chairs  to  the 
fire,  keep  out  the  draughts  !  Alas, 
it  is  more  easily  said  than  done. 
There  is  a  door  at  your  right  hand, 
and  a  door  at  your  left  hand,  and  a 
door  behind — they  all  open  into  in- 
terminable suites  of  rooms,  one  with- 
in another,  with  not  one  door  in 
fifty  which  fits  tight.  For  you  are 
in  Italy,  a  country  of  the  sun— you 
have  reached  the  sunny  south  !  The 
floor  is  tiled,  and  carpeted  from  the 
thin  looms  of  Kidderminster ;  there 
is  nothing  but  stone  and  marble,  and 
universal  chill — and  another  quarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  through  those 

fhostly  stone  passages  ere  you  can 
ope  for  dinner.  Oh  much-abused 
climate  of  England,  where  the  cold 
keeps  out  of  doors  and  comfort  lives 
within  !  Shall  we  ever  speak  ill  of 
thee  again  1 

But  here  let  me  pause  to  note  the 
odd  fact,  not  sufficiently  appreciated, 
of  the  superior  endurance  of  those 
"  fervid  children  of  the  south" — those 
passionate  populations  ripened  by 
"the  glowing  skies  of  Italy" — and 
so  on — as  we  have  all  heard  a  hun- 
dred times.  We,  in  England,  sup- 
pose that  nobody  can  bear  cold  or 
storm  like  ourselves.  Mr  Kingsley 
likes  the  east  wind,  and  muscular 
Christianity  prides  itself  in  believing 
that  English  sports  in  general  belong 
to  bad  weather,  and  that  thus  we  show 
our  innate  Anglo-Saxon  superiority 
to  the  ills  of  nature.  What  a  piece 
of  humbug  !  Giacomo  down  below 
there,  with  his  arms  out  of  his  sleeves, 
is  twenty  times  as  good  a  philoso- 
pher as  Mr  Kingsley ;  instead  of 
making  convulsive  efforts  to  keep 
himself  warm  as  an  Englishman 
would  do  in  his  position,  the  good- 
natured  fellow  does  nothing  more 
than  dance  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
as  he  hums  his  barcarolle,  and  hugs 
up  under  the  greatcoat  which  hangs 
from  his  shoulders  a  certain  earthen- 
ware vessel  which  we  shall  see  to- 
morrow. The  chances  are  that  there 
is  not  a  fireplace  of  any  description, 
save  the  charcoal  stove  which  boils 
the  soup  in  the  paternal  mansion 
from  which  he  comes,  and  that  from 
autumn  to  spring  he  never  sees  a  fire. 
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Neither  are  there  any  carpets,  even 
of  Kidderminster,  upon  Giacomo's 
tiles.  He  lives  in  a  Spartan  defiance 
of  the  cold — fireless,  comfortless — 
with  stone  walls  and  a  stone  floor 
surrounding  his  bed,  braving  out  a 
hard  winter  in  gaunt  cold  houses 
which  are  made  to  defend  him  against 
the  heat,  and  which,  somehow,  have 
managed  to  ignore  the  harder  season ; 
and  it  is  only  when  he  sees  the 
shivering  Englishman — the  Anglo- 
Saxon — crouching  over  his  fire,  that 
the  light-hearted  Florentine  learns 
what  it  is  to  grumble  at  the  cold. 
Yes,  it  is  we  who  have  imported 
stoves  and  carpets  into  the  stone 
houses  of  Italy.  It  is  we  who  find 
the  chill  overpowering  when  grim 
winter  takes  up  his  yearly  dwelling 
in  those  marble  halls  ;  and  then  we 
go  bragging  over  our  foxhunting  and 
our  shooting,  and  protest  that  "  we 
are  a  stern  people,  and  winter  suits 
us  ! "  Oh  bootless  boast !  Without 
any  defence  but  that  greatcoat  with 
its  empty  sleeves,  and  the  mysterious 
earthenware  pan  in  his  hand,  Gia- 
como  there,  with  his  downy  adoles- 
cent cheeks  like  dark  peaches,  and 
his  good-nature  and  his  barcarolle, 
will  beat  us  and  our  winter  experi- 
ences all  to  nothing— though  nobody 
will  pretend  to  say  that  he  is  of  a 
stern  people,  or  that  winter  suits  the 
sun-loving  Etruscan  race. 

Let  me  note  here  also  another 
rather  odd  fact  which  deserves  in- 
quiry— Why  is  it  that  one  so  often 
finds  one's-self  a  sudden  intruder  up- 
on a  merry  English  dinner-party  when 
one  takes  one's  seat  at  a  continental 
tahle-cFhote  ?  Are  the  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  world  too  wise  to  run 
their  chance  of  fogs  on  the  Arno,  or 
bad  weather  elsewhere  1  It  is  a  curi- 
ous field  of  inquiry,  worthy  of  investi- 
gation ;  but  let  us  not  say  English — 
English-speaking.  That  ineffable 
personage  opposite  is  far  too  splen- 
didly got  up  for  a  Britisher.  If  one 
listens  a  little  one  will  find  out  that 
the  lady  is  moved  by  a  perpetual 
desire  to  know  whether  people  she 
meets  are  English  or  Americans — a 
kind  of  curiosity  which  never  enters 
into  our  obtuse  insular  understand- 
ings. Next  to  her  are  two  sisters — 
one,  an  old  aquiline  young  lady,  the 
other,  snub  and  stout — who  are  ex- 


changing experiences  with  the  mili- 
tary gentleman  over  the  way.  There 
are  great  lamentations  over  the  fog. 
"  But  did  you  observe  how  dry  it 
was  ? "  asks  one  of  the  sisters — "  so 
dry  !  quite  different  from  fogs  in 
England  " — at  which  a  polite  silence 
falls  upon  the  table,  and  her  inter- 
locutor makes  a  little  amazed  bow  to 
save  himself  from  the  positive  fix 
of  an  assent.  Then  there  is  an  Irish- 
man who  has  been  a  long  walk  to 
see  Mario's  villa,  and  is  great  upon 
the  cigars,  and  pipes,  and  tobacco- 
boxes  of  that  illustrious  retreat,  in 
which  the  aquiline  sister  takes  a 
dignified  interest,  and  which  calls 
forth  a  smothered  anecdote  from  the 
very  fine  lady  about  the  habits  of 
Mario  and  a  visit  to  America.  Then 
the  military  gentleman  strikes  in, 
not  to  be  outdone.  He  has  been 
into  the  Archducal  gardens,  which 
to-day  are  open  to  the  populace. 
He  thinks  the  people  are  "  a  villan- 
ous  set  of  fellows ;  I  was  very  glad 
to  know  I  had  my  stiletto  in  my 
pocket,"  he  says.  I  am  afraid  he  is 
only,  after  all,  a  disguised  shopkeep- 
er in  mustaches.  Poor  Giacomo  put 
of  doors!  Could  these  dangling 
sleeves  of  thine  belie  thy  peach 
cheeks  and  make  thee  villanous  1  I 
think  II  Signore  Inglese,  with  his 
stiletto  in  his  pocket,  was  a  worse 
apparition  under  the  cypress  trees. 

it  is  strange  to  look  out  upon  the 
night,  all  veiled  and  lost  in  this  mist, 
with  its  little  circle  of  visible  lamps, 
shining  double  in  the  little  spot  of 
visible  water,  and  an  unknown  town 
throbbing  around,  hidden  away  in 
the  fog,  and  sending  up  its  hum  and 
its  outcries  in  a  strange  language, 
unfamiliar  to  one's  ears.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  impression  which 
came  upon  me  here  is  at  all  a  com- 
mon one  ;  but  somehow  the  strange- 
ness, the  invisibleness,  of  the  un- 
known place  where  we  knew  nobody, 
seemed  to  convey  a  certain  miracu- 
lous character  to  it  like  a  dream. 
Those  great  events  of  the  past  which 
make  such  changes  in  one's  personal 
history,  somehow  went  out  of  my 
recollection.  Coming  in  from  the 
night,  an  involuntary  impression 
came  upon  me  of  writing  all  about  it 
to  my  father  and  my  mother,  who, 
Heaven  help  us,  were  long  ago  out  of 
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reach  of  writing  ;  aud  I  remembered 
that,  like  a  momentary  pang,  as  if 
I  had  heard  the  news  for  the  first 
time.  This  strange  feeling  remains 
with  me.  I  cannot  tell  how.  I 
don't  think  I  should  be  surprised  to 
see  in  the  crowd  old  friends  passing, 
who  are  dead ;  and  once  at  church 
during  prayers,  when  somebody  came 
rustling  into  the  seat  close  by  me,  I 
could  not  describe  to  anybody  the 
strange  impression  I  had,  that  when 
I  raised  my  head  I  should  see  the 
two  old  people  there,  in  all  their 
well-remembered  dress,  by  whose 
side  I  had  sat  at  church  for  years. 
Strange  pranks  of  fancy  ! — involun- 
tary protestations  of  the  heart  how 
slight  a  thing  death  is  after  all ;  and 
how  there  is  an  unknown  country 
where,  once  arrived,  Death  is  dead 
and  over—  and  where  they  all  wait 
for  us — they,  who  are  neither  at  home 
nor  here. 

Second  Day. — A  fog  at  Florence  is 
not  necessarily  limited  to  one  day. 
However,  here  is  a  bright  cheerful 
sunshiny  morning,  and  that  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  which  was  Infini- 
tude yesterday,  is  to-day  a  line  of 
tall  houses  with  green  shutters,  a 
dome,  and  a  campanile  shining  over 
them,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  dazzling 
breadth  of  sunshine.  And  figures 
move  like  bees  on  the  Lung'  Arno. 
Here  they  are  once  more,  those 
youthful  Giacomos,  with  their 
peachy  cheeks  — big,  large-limbed, 
well-looking  —  nay,  honest-looking 
lads,  who  might  surely  be  good  for 
something ;  some  of  them  with  great 
cloaks  wrapped  round  them,  and 
picturesquely  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder— not  without  a  revelation 
of  coloured  lining,  if  the  vestment  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it ;  some 
with  the  universal  greatcoat,  and 
its  vacant  sleeves — all  wearing  round 
hats  of  black  felt,  low,  and  with 
turned-up  brims,  much  like  the  pre- 
sent fashion  for  little  boys  at  home. 
The  young  women  of  the  same  class 
have  enormous  hats  of  straw,  the 
native  manufacture  of  this  place, 
pinned  on  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  helplessly  flapping  in  the  wind, 
good  for  nothing  that  one  can  per- 
ceive but  to  act  as  a  gigantic  fan  or 
flapper  to  the  unlucky  wearer,  Avhose 
head  is  completely  exposed,  and  who 
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is  quite  without  shelter  either  from 
cold  or  sun.  And  now,  in  the  daylight, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  this  odd  little 
round  pan  of  earthenware,  with  a 
handle  across  by  which  it  is  carried 
like  a  basket,  which  is  in  every- 
body's hand.  Serving-women  going 
to  market  cuddle  it  under  their 
shawls  ;  old  people,  sitting  on  the 
little  ledge  of  pavement  in  the  sun, 
hold  it  on  their  knees  and  nurse  it 
there  like  a  child.  The  young  fellows 
permit  the  edge  of  it  to  be  seen  be- 
neath their  cloaks  as  they  carry  it 
swinging  by  their  side.  There  is  one 
in  the  sentinel's  sentry-box  for  his 
occasional  refreshment — and  the  beg- 
gar comes  up  to  you  rubbing  his 
hands  over  the  handle  of  his,  and 
chanting  across  it  his  melancholy 
supplication.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose this  universal  consoler  is — this 
bosom  friend  ?  It  is  a  little  pan  of 
charcoal  smouldering  in  white  ashes 
— and  it  is  thus  that  every  man  car- 
ries along  with  him  his  own  fire. 

Now  for  what  was  to  be  seen. 
The  first  thing  to  be  seen,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  this  bright,  clear,  de- 
lightful sunny  river,  where  every- 
thing shines  in  a  wonderful  glory  of 
reflection  not  to  be  described.  Two 
tall  rows  of  tall  houses — by  grace 
of  necessity  and  good  taste  anything 
but  regular— of  different  heights  and 
different  dimensions,  with  windows 
breaking  out  at  all  sorts  of  prepos- 
terous levels,  with  open  galleries  on 
the  roof,  and  those  naive  and  single- 
turreted  little  towers,  which  being 
made  for  the  plain  reason  that  an- 
other room  was  wanted,  and  not  a 
whole  floor,  takes  grace  of  the  util- 
ity, and  are  a  characteristic  feature 
in  Italian  architecture— shine  in  it 
all  day  long,  with  all  their  twinkles 
of  green  shutters  and  windows,  and 
all  the  groups  at  the  same.  And  to 
us  the  dark  span  of  the  bridge,  the 
solid  arch  above,  and  the  shadowy 
arch  below,  and  the  circles  of  light 
and  sunshine,  and  indescribable  col- 
our that  pierces  through  between, 
crossing  over  that  light  air  between 
the  bright  sky  and  the  river,  which 
answers  to  every  passing  shade  of 
reflection,  has  in  it  something  of  fas- 
cination and  magic.  It  is  not  any- 
thing very  wonderful  in  the  view, 
though  there  are  snow-hills  on  the 
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horizon  that  touch  into  a  climax 
with  thin  silvery  white  the  perfec- 
tion of  light  and  colour  in  the  scene ; 
it  is  an  indescribable  something,  an 
atmosphere,  a  breadth,  a  glory  of  the 
elements.  It  reminded  me  a  little 
(not  that  it  bears  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  it,  but  that  the  effect 
is  partially  the  same)  of  that  picture 
of  Millais',  of  two  years  ago,  where 
everybody  found  the  horse  wooden, 
and  where  the  figures  were  supposed 
to  verge  on  the  ludicrous,  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  carried  a  wonder- 
ful visionary,  inexplainable  air  about 
it — a  breath  of  the  middle  ages — of 
real  nuns  upon  the  river-side,  and 
the  meditative  eve,  which  leaped 
past  all  criticism  into  one's  heart. 
The  Arno  does  the  like  :  one  can- 
not say  the  houses  are  grand  except 
in  height,  but  the  scene  is  magical 
— it  is  air,  it  is  water,  it  is  reflec- 
tion ;  it  is  sunshine  flooding  over  an 
irregular  mass  of  stone  ;  it  is  the 
refined  and  glorified  image  of  real 
things  presented  in  an  ideal  mirror 
— every  river  does  so  more  or  less — 
but  I  never  saw  any  river  do  it  so 
entirely  as  this. 

And  up  above  us  yonder  is  the 
old  bridge  with  all  its  little  crazy 
tenements,  and  tints  of  green  and 
pink  and  yellow — a  street  as  well  as 
a  bridge,  covered  with  the  low  old 
houses  of  the  goldsmiths'  craft.  In 
the  centre,  the  painter's  eye  of  its 
architect  has  divided  the  close  little 
clinging  houses,  which  seem  to  grow 
on  and  cling  there  like  some  produc- 
tion of  nature,  and  left  an  open  space 
arched  and  vaulted  over,  through 
which  there  comes,  like  a  framed 
picture,  a  glance  of  the  upper  river, 
of  the  knolls  and  the  trees  on  the 
projecting  bank,  and  of  the  moun- 
tains themselves  beyond  all.  What 
strange  instinctive  perceptions  of 
what  was  best  these  poor  old  igno- 
rant benighted  people  had  in  their 
day,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it ! 
Who  would  dream  nowadays  of  send- 
ing a  painter  from  his  easel  to  build 
a  bridge  1  But,  for  my  own  part,  I 
had  rather  have  that  open  arch  in 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  than  an  unim- 
peachable Taddeo  Gaddi  of  the  more 
orthodox  kind.  This  city  of  Florence 
belongs  altogether  to  that  old  time. 
There  is  no  to-day  in  it  to  jostle  out 


the  grand,  stately,  narrow,  boastful, 
municipal  yesterday  off  the  scene ; 
and  one  can  comprehend  how  a  man, 
the  moment  there  was  proved  to  be 
something  in  him,  was  set  to  work 
with  all  his  faculties,  not  to  paint 
pictures  merely,  but  to  glorify  and 
beautify  the  town,  and  make  Florence 
splendid  and  princely  however  he 
could  do  it  best,  himself  being  as 
jealous  for  the  success  of  the  brag  as 
any  other  man.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  speak  of  art  and  the  progress  of 
art  as  an  object  of  life ;  but  I  suspect 
when  the  abstract  object  was  Flor- 
ence instead  of  Art — when  this  tan- 
gible city,  fair  of  nature,  had  to  be 
exalted  over  all  the  Pisas,  and  Bo- 
lognas, and  Siennas  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  work  which  any  burgher 
had  as  much  heart  to  as  a  Medici — 
when  patriotism  was  intensified  into 
local  attachment,  and  the  people  re- 
garded their  city  with  all  the  caress- 
ing and  adorning  love  which  sur- 
rounds a  beautiful  bride  or  a  favourite 
sister,  the  impulse  was  more  personal, 
the  inspiration  more  direct.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  sentiment  is  visible 
throughout  the  whole  town;  every- 
thing done  in  the  grand  days  of 
Florence  carries  a  certain  defiance 
and  brag  in  its  beauty.  Can  any- 
body else  show  such  a  cathedral  ? 
— such  towers,  such  palaces,  such 
churches?  Was  ever  town  so  per- 
fect, so  noble,  so  splendidly  adorned  1 
Nothing  but  this  could  have  moved 
to  such  superb  liberality  the  citizens 
of  that  gorgeous  time ;  perhaps  no- 
thing could  have  so  stimulated  the 
exertions  of  everybody  engaged.  It 
was  a  matter  of  personal  exaltation 
to  employers  and  employed ;  the  very 
workmen  wrought  with  inspiration, 
and  felt  their  national  credit  involved. 
It  is  an  amusing  comment  enough 

ri  the  politico  -  philanthropical 
of  an  united  Italy.  But  these 
times  return  no  more.  Art  nowadays 
must  be  cosmopolitan,  and  forgets 
that  when  art  was  at  its  grandest, 
art  was  local,  and  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  these  old  towers,  which  all 
the  world  goes  to  visit,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Genius,  less  careful  of 
itself  than  nowadays,  set  to  work 
heartily,  not  to  produce  works  of  one 
description  to  be  scattered  among 
connoisseurs  throughout  the  world, 
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but  throwing  itself  into  everything 
needful,  be  it  bridge,  be  it  gate,  be 
it  fortification,  be  it  picture,  laboured 
with  the  cheerful  daylight  form  of  a 
practicable  and  visible  purpose.  Mr 
Ruskin,  who  thinks  it  is  a  sin  to 
spend  money  upon  Manchester  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  would  have  the  cot- 
ton-spinning magnates  buy  Verona 
instead,  might  almost  find  a  more 
palatable  lesson  to  preach  to  them 
from  the  text  of  this  Florence.  Sup- 
pose an  artist  might  have  something 
else  to  do  in  this  world  than  paint 
cabinet  pictures?  Suppose  he  fell 
into  love  with  his  native  town,  as 
Michael  Angelo  did,  and  made  a 
visionary  bride  to  himself  out  of  his 
Florence,  and  set  his  wits  to  work 
how  to  array  her  forth,  how  to  shape 
her  outline,  and  adorn  her  frame? 
This  is  the  impulse  which  made 
Verona — perhaps  it  might  make  a 
great  deal  even  of  a  Manchester  — 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  result  is 
mora  real  and  tangible,  more  dis- 
tinctly to  be  realised  and  identified, 
than  even  the  treasury  of  a  picture- 
gallery.  And  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  clearer  interpretation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  art  ancient  and  art 
modern  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Florence.  A  strait  society,  confined 
within  those  turreted  and  castled 
walls — an  intense  local  pride,  love, 
and  vanity,  which  had  no  objects  so 
close  at  heart  as  the  humiliation  of 
its  neighbours  by  the  exhibition  of 
its  own  wealth  and  glory — a  civic 
population,  where  every  man  knew 
every  other  man's  origin,  and  where, 
at  ^he  height  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity, the  great  painter  was  still  the 
son  of  the  garland-maker,  and  content 
to  glorify  that  distinction.  These  were 
the  days  when  the  artist  carried  on 
embassies,  conducted  fortifications, 
bore  a  hand  in  wars ;  but  when  he 
returned  to  work,  carried  with  him, 
into  whatever  he  was  about,  the 
enthusiastic  sympathy  of  scores  of 
shopkeepers  and  workmen  and  sim- 
ple bourgoisie,  who  had  been  at 
school  with  the  lad,  and  had  known 
him  all  their  lives,  and  took  honour 
in  his  triumph.  And  thus  the  fami- 
liar popular  regard  grew  round  him, 
and  stimulated  his  hands.  He  was 
a  capable  man,  ready  for  whatever 
might  be  needed,  not  a  student  with 


his  brushes  and  his  palette  and  no- 
thing else  to  stand  upon.  When 
anything  new  was  to  be  done,  a 
quarter  part  of  the  town  turned 
eager  eyes  upon  him.  Perhaps  the 
other  quarters  had  each  their  own 
champion.  Then  came  such  com- 
petitions as  the  world  does  not  see 
nowadays — where  every  man's  heart 
was  in  the  strife — where  the  master 
fell  into  a  burst  of  simple  admira- 
tion over  his  own  work  when  he 
had  finished  it,  yet,  magnanimously 
amazed  at  the  excellence  of  his  rival, 
cried  out,  in  simple-hearted  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  superior,  "  To  thee  it 
is  given  to  make  the  Christ — to  me 
the  Contadini ;"  and  where  the  citi- 
zen's delight  in  the  glorification  of 
his  town  seems  to  have  been  enough 
to  neutralise  the  artist's  disappoint- 
ment when  another  hand  was  chosen 
to  do  it.  These  were  the  days  when 
all  Tuscany  had  a  festival  because  a 
gate  was  fixed  at  the  Baptistery,  and 
when  everybody  worshipped  with  an 
affectionate  superlative  admiration 
the  accomplished  glories  of  la  bella 
Firenze,  the  city  of  their  hearts. 
Think  of  that  proud  Florentine,  la- 
bouring hugely  all  day  long  in  his 
own  arrogant  fashion  for  the  same 
embellishment,  who  counts  these  Bap- 
tistery gates  of  it  for  gates  of  heaven, 
and  challenges  Donatello's  Marco  to 
speak  to  him,  and  has  himself  buried, 
that  invincible,  unslayable  soul,  who 
could  not  comprehend  dying,  when  he 
could  still  see  Brunelleschi's  dome, 
the  pride  of  Florence,  rising  grand 
into  the  Italian  skies  !  Yes,  think 
of  Michael  Angelo,  with  his  grey 
rampart  yonder  defending  the  slope 
where  San  Miniato  shines  in  the 
sunshine,  and  where  the  Austrian 
bullets  still  appear  imbedded  in  the 
mediaeval  wall — with  his  big  David 
in  the  busy  Piazza,  and  his  bigger 
shadow  pervading  with  its  fervent 
home-love,  its  heroic  admiration, 
its  arrogant  local  pride,  this  town 
of  Florence ;  and  then  think  of  an 
English  painter  in  his  studio,  with 
hopes  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
dazzling  dreams  of  society — whose 
"  success  "  is  to  have  picture-dealers 
squabbling  over  his  works,  and  to 
be  taken  "out"  perpetually,  and 
perhaps  to  ruin  himself  in  a  vain 
emulation,  and  count  it  for  his 
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highest  social  glory  that  a  Duke  or 
a  Marquis  honours  the  artist's  board. 
There  he  is,  lost  in  London,  which 
perhaps  he  hates,  and  most  likely 
never  wastes  a  thought  upon,  strug- 
gling up  in  the  crowd,  intent  upon 
mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  fame 
and  getting  on  in  the  world  ;  or,  if 
he  does  not  do  so,  a  very  blamable 
person,  without  any  regard  for  the 
interests  of  his  family,  as  everybody 
will  allow.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the 
men  have  changed  with  the  times  1 
Does  anybody's  heart  go  into  the 
Hoifses  of  Parliament?  Is  it  any 
longer  possible  to  adorn  with  all  the 
loving  fancies  of  genius  one's  home, 
where  one  knows  every  lane  and 
corner  where  one's  forefathers  have 
lived,  and  where  one's  children  will 
be,  and  where  everybody  knows  the 
origin  and  the  story,  the  rise  and 
the  progress,  of  the  homeborn  poet  1 
Nay,  must  not  the  young  genius 
hurry  oft'  rather  into  the  multitude, 
where  no  man  shall  be  able  to  call 
him  Andrew  of  the  Tailor,  or  re- 
member his  father's  shop,  where 
shame  of  his  humble  birth  will  make 
him  either  boast  of  it,  or  be  silent 
as  death  on  the  subject,  and  where 
all  his  energies  shall  be  directed,  by 
means  of  his  pictures,  to  get  on  in 
the  world  ?  Very  well,  getting  on  in 
the  world  is  a  perfectly  honest  and 
legitimate  ambition.  But  that  is 
one  reason  why  there  is  no  Florence 
in  England,  and  not  a  Michael 
Angelo,  nor  even  an  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  to  be  heard  of  at  present  in 
the  artistic  world. 

It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  some 
little  digression  of  thought  on  this 
subject  in  entering  such  a  place.  For 
Florence  is  pervaded  by  the  memory 
of  those  men  of  the  past,  and  by 
their  enthusiasm  and  admiration  for 
those  lovely  everlasting  monuments 
of  art  which  were  new  in  their  days, 
and  are  shrines  and  places  of  pil- 
grimage to  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  pass 
unmoved  by  that  marble  slab  in  the 
wall  which  commemorates  the  spot 
where  Dante  sat  on  summer  nights 
gazing  at  Giotto's  tower,  or  to  look 
without  a  certain  thrill  at  that  hard 
Roman  visage  in  Santa  Croce,  which 
looks  through  the  opened  doors  to- 
wards the  beloved  Duomo  and  its 
glorious  dome.  Who  can  say  how 


often  he  looks  through  his  own  eyes 
of  stone  upon  that  distant  and  lofty 
vision  ;  or  when  the  passage  yonder 
may  be  yielded  to  us  with  a  stately 
invisible  grace  by  a  still  greater 
one  of  the  immortals?  The  very 
streets  are  inspired  with  this  living 
love  of  those  dead  men.  Their 
visionary  presence  watches  over  the 
city  they  loved  better  than  an  army. 
Here  they  were  born,  and  out  of 
here  they  will  never  die. 

And  it  is  under  similar  conditions 
that  all  the  great  art-cities  of  the 
world  have  grown  into  that  complete 
enrichment  and  adorning  in  which 
we  wonder  to  find  them  standing 
"like  a  bride  arrayed  for  her  hus- 
band"—whether  it  be  in  Flemish 
coif  and  ruffles,  or  in  Italian  robe  and 
veil.  To  be  sure  old  Nuremberg  in 
its  Bavarian  plain,  or  those  quaint 
wealthy  burgher- boasts,  which  stud 
like  bosses  of  rich  ornament  the  rich 
lowlands  of  Flanders,  are  perhaps 
more  complete  and  perfect  specimens 
of  their  kind  than  is  this  city  of 
Florence,  though  none  can  boast  so 
illustrious  a  confraternity.  And  we 
go  and  crib  "  examples  "  out  of  them 
like  sages,  as  we  are,  and  think  it  is 
all  because  of  the  particular  period 
of  their  Gothic,  or  fashion  of  their 
decoration,  and  so  build  a  Gothic  of 
our  own  in  imitation,  and  wonder 
how  it  fails  of  the  effect,  without  ever 
finding  out  that  it  is  not  Gothic  but 
local  love  and  pride,  and  wealth  and 
boasting,  and  the  universal  primitive 
affectionate  vanity  which  is  resolute 
to  make  its  own  dwelling  fairer  than 
its  neighbour's,  and  loves  to  adorn, 
wherever  adorning  is  possible,  its 
dear  hereditary  home.  As  for  us,  on 
the  contrary,  so  far  from  making  love 
to  our  town  and  priding  ourselves 
upon  its  beauty,  our  aim  is  to  get  as 
far  away  as  possible — so  far,  that  our 
grandfathers  would  have  taken  a 
week  to  think  about  such  a  journey 
as  we  make  calmly  every  morning 
into  business,  if  that  afflicting  neces- 
sity exists  for  us ;  and  there  is  no 
more  popular  English  sentiment  than 
that  "  God  made  the  country,  but 
man  made  the  town."  Taking  this 
for  our  creed,  we  let  the  bricklayer 
and  the  town  surveyor  do  the  meaner 
business  for  us,  and  despise  the 
whole  affair ;  and  Mr  Ruskin  going 
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to  Manchester  finds  only  brick  shells 
of  warehouses  ten  stories  high,  and 
sham  Palladian  fronts  of  offices  and 
hospitals,  belted  round  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  by  groves  of  villas,  where 
the  insensible  cotton-spinners  do  de- 
coration in  their  drawing-rooms,  and 
spend  no  end  of  money  in  upholstery 
and  gardening ;  and  that  eccentric 
oracle  flushes  into  glorious  descrip- 
tions of  the  old  glorious  cities  which 
men  have  loved  and  lived  for,  and 
bids  the  English  trader  buy  Verona, 
as  the  only  impossible,  fantastic,  half 
sincere,  half  contemptuous  advice 
which  can  be  given  him  under  his 
circumstances.  We  are  tempted  to 
try  another  equally  impossible,  and 
out  of  time.  What  if  all  those  rich, 
well-intentioned  people  were  but  to 
live  in  Manchester,  and  taking  to 
liking  and  growing  proud  of  it  1 
What  if  the  artist-tithe  of  the  popu- 
lation, instead  of  straining  its  ambi- 
tious soul  exclusively  on  pictures, 
were  to  turn  its  ready  hand  to  every- 
thing, and  find  stones  and  bricks  as 
worthy  implements  as  brushes  and 
pigments  1  What  if  the  cotton- 
spinning  world,  ignoring  the  "sea- 
son," and  scorning  fashion,  and 
proving  itself  superior  to  the  bland- 
ishments of  London,  were  to  throw 
its  whole  heart  into  the  uphill  en- 
terprise of  making  its  own  dwelling- 
place  the  finest  town  in  Christendom, 
and  embellishing  its  daily  paths  with 
all  the  delicate  fancy  and  affectionate 
ornament  which  it  was  in  the  local 
heart  to  devise  ?  The  result  might 
look  odd  enough  perhaps  in  this 
first  generation  ;  but  a  few  hundred 
years  of  time  improves  composition 
mightily,  and  has  a  wonderful  pic- 
turesque effect  upon  everything  tnat 
has  the  least  possibility  of  beauty  in 
it.  We  shall  never  see  that  reforma- 
tory movement — that  change  in  the 
economy  of  great  towns ;  but  there 
is  more  reasonableness  in  this  im- 
possibility than  in  that  other  impos- 
sibility touching  the  purchase  of 
Verona,  and  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  this  is  how  all  these 
Veronas  and  Florences,  these  Ghents 
and  Nurembergs,  came  to  be  what 
they  are. 

If  all  this  digression  originated  in 
the  bridge,  which  is — as  much  as  all 
those  saints  gazing  at  us  with  serene 


sweet  faces,  from  their  gilt  back- 
ground and  little  frames  of  taber- 
nacle-work, which  are  more  recog- 
nisable by  that  name — a  genuine 
Taddeo  Gaddi — it  becomes  us  to 
bring  the  reader  straightway  within 
sight  of  a  greater  painter's  more  me- 
morable work.  Through  the  narrow 
streets  where  great  palaces  frown 
upon  the  way,  where  this  vast 
Strozzi  Palazzo  glooms  like  an  open 
Newgate  in  the  sunshine,  grand 
enough,  I  suppose,  but  dismal,  with 
its  massive  courses  of  unhewn  stone, 
embellished  here  and  there  by  great 
iron  rings  fixed  into  the  walls,  and 
meant  to  support  torches  for  an 
illumination,  but  looking  rather  like 
disused  fetters  thrust  out,  an  appro- 
priate decoration  upon  the  invincible 
prison  front, — through  the  deep  gully 
of  this  darkling  pass,  where  sunshine 
never  reaches  beyond  the  third  story, 
and  where,  deep  down  in  the  shade, 
at  doors  of  cellars  and  steps  of  houses, 
sheaves  of  lilies  of  the  valley  touch 
the  February  weather  into  spring, 
we  make  our  way  to  the  heart  of 
Florence.  Stand  here  in  the  open 
space  beside  this  movable  shop  of 
humble  drapery,  with  its  coloured 
handkerchiefs  and  homely  gowns  and 
aprons.  Never  mind  that  low  round 
building  at  your  left  hand,  though 
that  is  Dante's  "  Mio  bel  san  Gio- 
vanni," and  there  are  Ghiberti's 
matchless  gates.  Look  yonder, 
straight  before  you — saw  you  ever 
mortal  piece  of  masonry  go  up  into 
the  skies  so  clear,  so  fair,  with  such 
an  exquisite  poise  of  strength  and 
grace  1  It  is  but  a  square  tower, 
without  either  spire  or  pinnacle.  It 
neither  springs  from  the  earth  into 
clustering  arch  and  shaft  flowering 
forth  in  imperishable  stone,  like  the 
northern  Gothic,  nor  sets  steadfast 
pillars  down  upon  the  soil,  and 
weights  the  world  with  its  bland 
beauty,  like  the  sightless  Muse  of 
Greece ;  yet  out  of  that  simplest  form 
what  loftiness,  what  lightness,  what 
solidity  !  how  assured  and  grand  the 
line  of  that  calm  eminence,  how  firm 
the  solitary  attitude,  the  light  gleam- 
ing all  around  it,  as  one  feels  secure 
the  winds  and  the  storms  might  come 
without  sending  a  tremor  through  its 
steadfast  frame,  or  detaching  an  or- 
nament from  the  walls.  So  high,  so 
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pure,  so  simple,  a  triumph  of  poise 
and  proportion,  perhaps  dull  stone 
would  have  made  this  grand  fancy 
austere,  but  its  delicate  marble  gives 
perfect  expression  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  design.  Soft  in  every  tone 
and  tint  of  colour,  with  a  polish  and 
a  dazzle  as  of  snow,  where  the  sun- 
shine lights  upon  that  virgin  panel, 
which  is  white  as  light  itself,  and  will 
bear  no  other  comparison.  Yet  not 
much  of  white,  not  snow-cold  and 
passionless,  like  an  alabaster  model 
or  a  marble  statue;  creaming  into 
tints  of  yellow,  of  brown,  of  every 
indescribable  gradation  of  hue — col- 
our seems  almost  too  strong  a  word 
— there  is  nothing  blank  or  dead  in 
this  wonderful  monument,  but  in- 
stead, a  living  variety  and  animation 
which  under  all  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere preserves  its  interest,  and 
gleams  forth  when  the  sun  comes 
with  its  interpreting  touches,  in  a 
perfect  revelation.  It  was  not  here, 
but  at  the  other  side  of  the  long  pi- 
azza, that  yonder  mysterious  man 
who  had  been  among  the  spirits, 
came  to  the  stone  bench  by  the  wall, 
and  sat  in  the  sweet  evening  air,  gaz- 
ing at  that  tower.  How  the  sun- 
shine, which  had  long  since  left  the 
deep  shade  of  the  streets,  played 
about  its  upper  lines,  flashing  out  the 
snowy  facets  one  by  one,  and  burning 
into  richer  tints  the  veins  of  yellow 
and  olive  and  brown  high  up  yonder 
in  the  arid  heaven ; — how  that  light 
stole  and  lingered  away,  with  a  last 
and  yet  a  last  return,  to  those  gleam- 
ing lines  and  panels ; — how  at  last, 
all  cooled  and  grave  out  of  that  il- 
lumination, the  fair  Canpanile,  grow- 
ing whiter  and  greyer,  stood  calm 
against  the  sky  over  which  rosy 
sunset  shades  came  and  faded,  and 
smiled  through  the  air,  all  murmur- 
ous with  hums  of  voices,  a  house- 
hold presence,  dear  and  lovely, 
a  Michael  or  a  Raphael,  wrapt  and 
pale ;  until  at  last  the  Italian  stars 
gleamed  soft  in  silvery  reflections 
on  its  delicate  grandeur,  and  the 
outline  of  its  form  grew  faint,  yet 
perfect,  against  the  night.  There 
was  no  dome  that  night  rising  on 
its  majestic  piers  to  share  the  glory. 
Pale  walls,  but  half  completed,  glist- 
ened in  the  starlight,  and  the  Flo- 
rentines sauntered  by  in  their  even- 


ing leisure  to  see  the  progress  of  this 
great  temple,  which  should  be  yet 
near  a  hundred  years  a -building, 
and  which  was  to  be  the  boast  of 
Florence,  and  whispered  aside  and 
pointed  to  their  children  the  man 
who  had  been  in  hell  and  in  purga- 
tory, and  who  even  now,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive,  saw  things  which  no 
other  man  could  see,  in  that  dim  air 
and  sky,  and  round  the  silent  glory 
of  Giotto's  Tower.  And  so  he  did, 
can  any  one  doubt,  with  those  mys- 
terious eyes  of  his.  Perhaps  his 
Giotto  dead,  smiling  down  upon  the 
completed  triumph  which  the  old 
painter  made  to  the  glory  of  God — 
perhaps  that  Beatrice,  who  was  more 
than  an  angel — and  so  sat  companion- 
ed though  alone,  in  the  Italian  night, 
sad,  yet  not  without  a  smile — sore 
from  the  wounds  and  losses  of  this 
life,  taking  comfort  in  those  wonder- 
ful silent  things,  silent  as  his  heart, 
which  neither  mortify  nor  deceive. 

The  Campanile  of  Giotto  is  en- 
riched over  all  its  surface  with  pan- 
elled groups  in  relief,  rich  ribbons 
of  sculpture,  and  with  figures  of  more 
than  life-size  saints  and  prophets. 
These,  however,  sink  into  mere  en- 
richment as  one  looks  at  this  tower, 
which  might  have  been  bald  without 
them,  but  needs  only  their  visible 
presence  to  make  it  perfect.  I  can- 
not give  anybody  any  assistance  in 
examining  these  treasures.  They  are 
there  full  of  quaint  and  noble  expres- 
sion, for  all  who  would  see,  with  not 
a  single  mechanical  chisel  raised 
upon  the  whole,  nor  hand  ungifted, 
but  simple-hearted  Genius,  working 
unanimous  and  cordial  for  the  work's 
sake,  uncareful  for  the  glory,  such  a 
man  as  Luca  della  Robia  helping 
to  work  out  the  painter-master's  de- 
signs, and  the  whole  splendid,  simple, 
honest  confraternity  in  one  fervent 
consent  and  unanimity,  doing  what- 
ever was  most  needful  to  bring  all 
to  perfection.  Even  here,  and  then, 
these  marbles  were  costly  beyond 
common  counting,  but  Florence  was 
resolute  in  her  magnificent  boast ; 
and  if  ever  sacred  chimes  came  forth 
of  a  nobler  enclosure,  that  Campanile 
must  have  been  built  in  dreams. 

And  after  all,  this  tower  is  but  the 
corner,  a  single  point  in  the  magnifi- 
cent group  which  now  fills  the  piazza. 
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There  sweeps  the  cathedral  upward 
in  its  grand  and  rounded  lines,  full, 
large,  and  splendid,  like  a  matron 
Juno.  Here  at  once  one  learns  the 
difference  between  the  Northern 
Gothic,  fanciful  and  imaginative, 
and  this  broad  and  calm  Italian, 
the  mediaeval  handwriting  in  stone. 
Here  is  no  visionary  upward  spring, 
no  dainty  frostwork  of  invention,  no 
veil  of  fantasy  over  the  strength 
which  stands  like  the  rocks,  and  yet 
blossoms  like  the  flowers.  All  those 
picturesque  inequalities,  those  thou- 
sand fretted  points  that  trap  the  sun- 
shine, those  niches  and  canopies,  and 
spires  and  pinnacles — all  that  tender 
show  of  lightness  and  airy  grace 
which  charms  us  by  its  magical  con- 
trast to  the  solid  unreflective  stone 
in  which  these  visionary  fancies  work 
themselves  into  being,  we  have  left 
behind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 
Here  is  no  longer  that  spiritual  ima- 

ginative  ascent  of  graceful  height  upon 
eight,  climbing  upward  with  all  the 
profusion  and  variety  of  nature  her- 
self, to  the  central  point  and  crown- 
ing spire.  The  architectural  muse  of 
Italy  is  "  a  spirit,  but  a  woman  too." 
This  great  structure  rises  upward 
with  a  broad  and  noble  swell  of  un- 
broken outline,  vast,  solid,  grandiose 
— a  grave  unchangeable  everlasting 
embodiment,  not  of  fancy  and  vision, 
but  of  plan  and  thought — no  projec- 
tion except  that  solemn  repetition  of 
minute  angles,  perpendicular  ledges 
of  masonry,  by  which  the  level  wall 
sets  into  the  rounding  of  that  grand 
circle  which  supports  the  dome, 
breaks  here  upon  the  unity  of  line. 
The  whole  immense  building  rises  in 
an  undisturbable  repose  and  solem- 
nity towards  the  vast  dome,  too  nobly 
proportioned  to  disclose  its  vastness, 
which  swells  forth  from  the  smaller 
domes  of  the  bays  upon  a  sky,  which 
repeats  in  a  climax  its  absolute  per- 
fection, and  glows  an  unbroken  hea- 
ven, without  a  cloud,  over  the  un- 
broken grandeur  of  this  great  temple 
of  God.  The  cathedrals  of  the  North 
are  more  picturesque,  more  dramatic, 
perhaps  more  lovable ;  but  none  of 
them  possess  this  complete  and  silent 
majesty,  nor  convey  any  such  im- 
pressions of  magnificence,  restrained 
and  chastened  of  force  and  vigour, 


bent  to  the  curb  of  a  determined  will 
and  settled  purpose.  One  can  per- 
ceive by  the  rich  tracery  of  those 
slender  windows  what  the  great  im- 
agination labouring  here  could  have 
done  if  it  might;  but  the  whole  is  con- 
trolled, kept  under,  commanded,  per- 
mitted just  to  show  itself,  to  throw 
the  delicate  thread  of  an  embroid- 
ered parapet  about  some  of  those  dis- 
tant galleries  round  the  dome,  and 
to  lure  the  dainty  window-arch  from 
its  web  of  graceful  fancy,  but  nothing 
more  nor  further ;  and  the  reticence 
gives  a  noble  modesty  and  reserve, 
the  self-restraint  of  power,  to  the 
grand  erection.  But  it  is  true  that 
nothing  less  than  this  soft  sweet 
marble  could  have  made  such  reti- 
cence practicable.  From  the  base, 
where  liberal  ledges  make  their  foot- 
ing firm,  and  round  which  runs  a 
broad  snowy  beach,  hospitable  and 
princely,  where  one  loves  to  fancy 
pilgrims  resting  from  their  journeys 
long  ago — every  inch  of  those  great 
walls  is  panelled  with  marble ;  black 
and  white,  perhaps,  you  will  say, 
dear  spectator,  if  you  do  not  care 
much  about  the  matter.  Yes,  black 
and  white ! — black,  which  is  brown, 
which  is  green,  which  is  olive,  as  the 
sun  and  your  eyes  change — white 
which  is  snow,  which  is  foam,  which 
is  gold,  pale  and  tender  as  the  locks 
of  angels — two  cardinal  colours  with 
every  tint  in  the  world  hidden  in 
them,  and  bursting  forth  in  tender 
glints  and  shades  as  the  prism  of 
daylight  turns  from  dawn  to  night. 
Nobody  who  thinks  of  a  dull  marble 
arch,  or  a  dead -white  statue,  can 
appreciate  the  marble  of  this  cathe- 
dral of  Florence.  The  sound  is  grand, 
but  the  idea  is  chilly  in  that  accepta- 
tion. A  dazzling  polished  blank, 
where  one  dead  funereal  line  con- 
trasts another,  is  something  which 
the  imagination  shrinks  from ;  and 
there  may  be  still  extant  some  un- 
travelled  individual  like  myself,  who 
has  owned  in  his  or  her  secret  soul 
an  undivulged  shiver  over  the 
thought.  But  here  is  no  chill,  no 
dead  precision,  no  blank  of  alabaster 
white  nor  bar  of  jet — the  warm  living 
variety  of  tone  is  indescribable  ;  here 
and  there  a  point  of  snow  flashes  out 
from  the  wall  like  a  sudden  decora- 
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tion  unperceived  before  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  very  white  is  cream- 
white,  relieving  itself  upon  the  veins 
of  profound  green,  the  rich  olive,  and 
sun-brown  which  frame  it  in.    And 
for   borders    to  this  panelling   are 
ribbons  of  mosaic,  as  delicate,   as 
minute,  and  as  perfect  as  those  ivory 
Indian   mosaics   on   blotting -books 
and   card -cases,    which    everybody 
wonders  at.    These  delicate  cinctures 
surround  the  whole  immense  extent 
uninjured  in  their  minute  and  regular 
beauty,  as  fresh  as  though  Brunel- 
leschi's  workmen  were  still  at  work 
upon  the  dome ;  the  entire  face  of 
the  building  is  intact  and  uninjured, 
strong  in  its  delicacy,  all  but  one 
part.      Be  slow  to  come  round  to 
this  fagade,  opposite  to  which  are 
Ghiberti's  gates.    Once  upon  a  time 
there    lived    at    Florence    an   ogre 
named  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
Uquccione,  to  whom  there  occurred 
the  splendid  ambition  of  immortalis- 
ing himself  after  a  fashion  unusual 
to  his  countrymen.     The  fagade  was 
then  worthy  of  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  enriched    with    sculpture, 
the  work   and  pride  of  the    same 
artist  fraternity  which  had  given  its 
whole  heart  to  the  decoration  of  the 
Campanile.    This  worthy  Florentine 
dashed  down  the  statues  from  their 
places,  tore  the  marbles  from  the 
wall,  and  left  the  front  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  buildings  in  the  world 
a  grim  vast  gable  of  brown  plaster 
with  faint  indications  on  its  stripped 
and  humiliated  breadth  of  something 
which  has  been  there  —  something 
which  might  be  anything.    The  wall 
of  a  drawing-rooin  stripped  of  its 
paper,  and  with   its   outer  plaster 
scraped  off,  could  not  show  a  more 
entire,  a  more  dismal  shabbiness — 

"  Oh,  be  the  earth  as  lead  to  lead, 
Upon  the  dull  destroyer's  head  ! " 

That  is  three  hundred  years  ago — 
but  no  second  spring  has  come  to 
Florence,  nor  any  renewing  of  her 
youth  ;  and  there  in  the  sunshine, 
without  an  effort  made  to  amend  or 
cover  it,  honest  at  least  in  its  humilia- 
tion, stands— human  vanity  disclosed 
and  visible,  as  in  a  fable  of  the 
eighteenth  century— the  dismal  front 
of  that  magnificent  Duomo,  opposite 


the  golden  gates  which  might  be 
gates  of  Paradise,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  unfaded  glories  of  Giotto's 
Tower. 

Yes,  there  they  are  as  they  stand 
in  Italy,  a  wonderful  pathetic  alle- 
gory— the  old  time  alive  and  glorious, 
warm  in  its  old  love  and  faith  and 
smiles  ;  and  the  present  time,  the 
forlorn  to-day,  down-looking  and 
hopeless,  accustomed  to  its  misery, 
waiting  till  somebody  does  something 
for  it,  beyond  the  idea  of  any  effort 
to  help  itself.  Who  does  not  know 
how  that  disease  of  dependence  eats 
and  spreads?  I  wish  Italy  herself 
were  not  so  like  that  unhappy  fagade 
— I  wish  they  would  do  something 
out  of  their  own  heart,  if  it  were  but 
sham  marble,  to  redeem  the  dreary 
vacuity  which  belongs  to  so  much 
beauty.  But  they  only  keep  count- 
ing up  and  reckoning  the  cost,  and 
find  it  impossible,  till  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  committee  or  despotic  em- 
peror is  moved  to  take  the  work  in 
hand,  and  half-indignantly,  half-con- 
temptuously,  do  it  for  them.  For 
them  ?  No— for  Giotto  and  Brunel- 
leschi,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  shadow 
who  sits  by  the  wall  yonder  upon 
the  seat  of  stone  which  has  long 
since  mouldered  into  fragments, 
watching  the  sunset  fade  from  the 
Painter's  Tower. 

The  Baptistery  is  directly  opposite, 
with  only  the  breadth  of  a  street 
between,  a  low,  round,  ancient  place, 
which  the  sun  reaches  more  rarely, 
and  which  feels  the  want  of  his  warm 
influence  on  its  marble  —  marble 
which  is  colder,  paler,  set  in  larger 
panels,  and  where  the  lines  of  the 
darker  framework  remind  one  un- 
comfortably of  the  black  crossbeams 
of  German  country-houses.  And  I 
will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  gates. 
Was  not  Michael  Angelo  a  very  good 
authority  ?—  and  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  leave  his  opinion  on  record.  Then 
there  are  prints  and  photographs 
without  number,  which  anybody  may 
see.  I  speak  of  Florence,  not  of  its 
individual  works  of  art.  The  great 
Ghiberti  gate,  with  its  earnest  heads 
full  of  interest  and  expression,  bend- 
ing out  from  the  borders,  and  all  its 
wonderful  panelled  groups  enclosed 
in  that  binding,  does  almost  all  that 
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mortal  work  can  do  to  justify  that 
big  hyperbole.  The  Baptistery  within, 
where  Dante  broke  the  font,  and 
where  all  the  little  Florentines  are 
still  "  made  Christians,"  is  dark  and 
cold,  as  all  other  churches  are  at  this 
time,  looking  out  from  Pisauo's  gate 
upon  the  dazzling  sunshine,  which 
does  not  reach  this  spot.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, even  by  contrast  from  the  light 
out  of  doors,  to  see  more  than  the 
lofty  narrow  gallery,  supported  on 
those  great  pillars,  which  runs  round 
the  walls,  and  opens  here  and  there 
into  a  little  cell-oratory,  with  tiny 
altar  and  homely  pictures — and  the 
dim  wonders  of  the  roof,  where  sits 
in  gigantic  and  solemn,  but  some- 
what grim  mosaic,  a  throned  figure 
of  our  Lord,  presiding  over  a  last 
judgment,  which  does  not  want  its 
usual  grotesque  horrors.  The  great 
area  of  the  whole,  the  noble  circle 
of  the  apse,  with  its  chapels,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  jewelled  gleams 
of  painted  glass,  and  the  twinkle  of 
votive  candles,  rather  than  by  any 
general  light  which  could  enable  us 
to  see  them,  leaves  a  certain  imposing 
expression  of  size  and  grandeur  on  the 
mind — but  is  not  by  any  means  so 
characteristic  and  individual,  not  to 
say  majestic  and  commanding,  as  the 
exterior.  There  are  pictures,  to  be 
sure,  upon  all  the  altars— yards  of 
canvass,  deserts  of  paint — but  even 
supposing  them  to  be  worth  the 
while,  which  is  doubtful,  there  is  no 
light  to  see  them  by.  Behind  the 
great  rood  which  crowns  the  high 
altar,  is  the  last  work  of  Michael 
Angel  o,  a  great  unfinished  Pieta, 
which  he  meant  for  his  own  tomb — 
but  even  around  that  the  light  is 
faint,  the  rich  small  window  in  the 
eentral  chapel  of  the  apse  being  half 
veiled  with  a  curtain,  and  the  grey 
dim  atmospheric  circle  of  Vasari's 
painted  roof  having  no  reflection  to 
send  down  upon  the  group  below.  A 
very  few  people  are  in  the  church — 
now  and  then  one  individual  crosses 
the  marble  pavement,  and  drops  sud- 
denly, without  noise,  on  the  step  of 
one  of  the  altars — and  a  group  of 
men  in  white  muslin  jackets,  with 
black  round  caps  upon  their  heads, 
hang  about  the  sacristy  door,  where 
there  is  a  little  commotion  and  put- 
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ting  on  of  vestments,  for  it  draws 
near  the  hour  for  vespers.  But  we 
will  not  wait  for  vespers — the  place 
is  chill,  mysterious,  dead,  with  its 
candles  twinkling  in  the  dull  day- 
light, and  its  single  worshippers,  like 
moths,  attracted  by  the  light.  The 
sun  shines  still  out  of  doors — brisk 
life,  such  as  it  is,  moves  in  the  streets. 
Provincial  life  —  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions of  fashion,  far  beyond  London 
or  even  Paris — feminine  skirts  tri- 
ply voluminous,  feminine  faces  with 
the  ears  fully  revealed  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  public,  and  bonnets  which 
can  only  be  seen  from  behind.  Sol- 
diers, grey-coated  and  comfortable, 
many  of  them  almost  boys.  Heavy 
dragoons  of  five  feet-two — gendarme- 
rie, with  brigand's  hats  and  cock's 
feathers.  Then  those  lounging  lads, 
of  better  size  and  looks  than  the  sol- 
diers, who  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
every  crowd  in  this  place,  and  so 
peculiar  a  one— always  with  a  cloak 
over  the  left  shoulder,  or  their  arms 
out  of  their  sleeves.  In  this  street 
every  fifth  house  is  a  cafe',  a  long  strip 
of  a  room  with  little  marble  tables, 
opening  direct  upon  the  street,  where 
people  sit  in  modest  dissipation  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of  water — 
or  a  thimbleful  of  punch,  or  a  mild 
potation  of  Marsala — but  always  the 
glass  of  water.  Then  coming  down 
through  the  narrow  streets  here,  is 
once  more  the  Lung'  Arno,  thronged 
with  its  afternoon  crowd,  carriages  of 
all  descriptions  hastening  past  to  the 
Cascine,  the  fashionable  drive  and 
park  of  Florence,  where  all  the  world 
goes  at  thia  hour.  Good  speed  to  all 
the  world  !  if  other  people  come  here 
to  see  a  bit  of  an  imitation  of  Hyde 
Park,  or  a  cut  out  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  we  did  no  such  thing  —  let 
us  find  our  way  about  the  town  and 
lose  ourselves  among  the  streets — 
those  streets  with  their  vast  palaces, 
sombre,  gloomy,  and  strong,  out  of 
which  the  old  life  and  splendour  have 
departed.  Nor  is  it  only  the  palaces 
which  are  interesting.  More  pic- 
turesque still  than  that  Tuscan  para- 
pet which  projects  from  the  roof-line 
of  those  palazzos,  is  the  irregular  line 
of  less  distinguished  houses  of  a  dozen 
different  altitudes,  which  the  sun 
loves.  Here  there  is  a  sudden  cut 
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down  in  the  deep  shadow,  letting  the 
sun  in  to  opposite  windows,  two  and 
no  more  out  of  twenty.  Here  an 
unexpected  elevation,  blotting  out 
the  light  from  one-half  of  the  house 
across  the  way,  and  holding  even  the 
gallery  on  its  roof  in  shadow  up  to  a 
certain  point,  where  the  sun  pours  in 
with  double  force  over  the  lower  level 
of  the  next  roof — and  so  the  line  goes 
dripping  and  dropping  in  bursts  of 
light,  and  oblique  falls  of  shadow, 
along  its  irregular  and  picturesque 
course,  with  a  delightful  appearance 
of  caprice  and  wilfulness.  But  com- 
ing out  of  the  broad  sunshine  which 
beams  over  the  river,  and  the  bridges, 
and  the  Lung'  Arno — you  cannot  con- 
ceive, you  chilly  grumbling  Britishers, 
who  make  endless  discomfort  out  of 
your  own  honest  comprehensible  cli- 
mate, how  ice-cold  and  petrifying  are 
the  deep  ravines  of  shadow  in  these 
streets. 

Third  Day. — I  do  not  promise 
that  this  is  to-morrow — but  as  I 
cannot  see  how  that  can  make  the 
slightest  difference  to  you,  never 
mind,  but  understand  that  it  is  Thurs- 
day, a  day  which  has  privileges.  It 
is  Carnival  time  in  Florence,  and  all 
the  world  is  out  of  its  wits.  Not  in 
an  imperial  overpowering  madness, 
like  Rome  at  the  same  period — a 
mild  imbecility,  which  goes  over  a 
month,  wraps  the  Florentine  soul. 
Wherever  you  go  to-day  there  are 
groups  of  maskers,  mummers,  extra- 
ordinary figures  in  the  absurdest 
dresses,  with  hideous  black  masks, 
or  comic  "  fause  faces,"  as  they  used 
to  be  called  in  Scotland — covering 
their  proper  countenances.  There  is 
no  great  invention  displayed  in  these 
dresses,  though  some  are  ridiculous 
enough ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  crowd  moves  towards  the  court 
of  the  Uffizi,  where,  this  being  afesla 
and  great  day,  the  maskers  con- 
gregate. The  court  of  the  Uffizi  is 
a  long  narrow  oblong,  with  a  colon- 
nade on  each  side,  opening  at  one 
end  into  the  busiest  piazza  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  other  concluding  in 
open  arches,  through  which  you  pass 
to  an  unfrequented  end  of  the  Lung' 
Arno,  close  upon  the  river.  On  ordi- 
nary days  this  open  space,  which  is 
scarcely  wider  than  a  street,  and  very 


much  like  one,  is  frequented  by  peri- 
patetic stalls  of  homely  merchandise, 
coloured  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and 
bundles  of  those  checked  and  dotted 
cotton  fabrics  which  even  the  old 
women  of  England  patronise  no 
longer ;  while  under  the  colonnades 
are  stalls  and  glass  cases  of  cheap 
jewellery,  toys,  and  books.  All  this 
is  cleared  away  to-day,  and  though 
there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the 
sight,  the  crowd,  half  in  the  sun  half 
in  the  shade,  with  its  perpetual  change 
and  motion,  diversified  as  it  is  by 
groups  of  maskers,  who  form  perhaps 
one- third  of  the  whole  assembly,  is  a 
sufficiently  animated  and  amusing 
sight.  There  are  a  few  historical 
dresses,  on  which  some  care  has  been 
bestowed ;  no  end  of  jesters  and  har- 
lequins, with  jingling  bells ;  brigands 
with  harmless  guns  over  their  shoul- 
ders ;  and  mummers,  without  regard 
to  character,  in  loose  white  cashmere 
coats,  fantastically  ornamented,  and 
sugar-loaf  hats  decked  with  ribbons. 
Some  dozen  of  shepherdesses,  in  white 
muslin  and  tinsel,  with  little  straw 
hats  stuck  on  the  back  of  their  heads, 
form  the  feminine  element ;  and  a 
floating  mass  of  mysterious  figures 
in  black  dominoes,  fill  up  the  scene. 
All  are  masked  after  one  fashion  or 
another  ;  half  of  them,  from  the  tags 
of  their  dress,  or  the  little  switches 
they  carry,  keep  up  a  little  sound  of 
bells ;  and  it  is  the  etiquette  of  the 
masquerade  to  speak  in  a  falsetto 
squeak,  in  which  snrill  undistinguish- 
able  tone  the  disguised  assail  their 
friends  on  all  sides,  to  the  frequent 
confusion  of  the  unmasked  portion 
of  the  company.  This  is  the  fun  of 
the  whole,  and  it  is  laughable  enough 
for  a  time ;  but,  heaven  preserve 
their  wits  !  think  of  three  weeks  of 
it.  The  bells  and  the  squeaks  and 
the  occasional  rush  of  a  little  party 
of  maskers  through  the  crowd,  the 
faint  laughter  and  hum  of  the  crowd 
itself  never  rises  into  excitement. 
Yet  there  they  move  about  for  hours, 
glancing  in  and  out  of  the  light,  with 
the  high  walls  of  the  great  picture- 
gallery  enclosing  them,  and  modern 
inexpensive  statues,  white  and  dull, 
looking  down  from  between  the  col- 
umns of  the  colonnade.  Up  yonder 
in  that  gallery  are  Raphaels,  Titians, 
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Andreas,  a  nobler  company  ;  there  is 
the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Niobe,  and 
in  a  hundred  tender  renderings,  the 
Virgin  Mother  with  her  Child.  No, 
but  we  must  not  go  up  all  these 
stairs  to-day,  and  are  not  connois- 
seurs, and  cannot  say  our  mind  about 
pictures.  I  think  it  very  likely  I 
should  fail  of  the  proper  ecstasies  be- 
fore that  Venus ;  let  us  rather  make 
haste  out  of  the  tumult  to  glance 
into  the  evergreen  alleys  of  the  arch- 
ducal  gardens,  this  day  open  to  the 
unprivileged  public,  before  we  climb 
the  breathless  hill  where  all  the 
marbles  of  San  Miniato  glisten  and 
glimmer  in  the  sun. 

The  street  is  full  of  little  bands 
of  maskers  hastening  towards  the 
Uffizi.  Wonderful  charm  of  mystery, 
is  it  not,  which  can  tempt  any  woman 
to  hide  her  face  behind  that  hideous 
black  mask  1  The  comic  faces  have 
still  some  humanity  in  them,  but 
they  are  not  worn  by  women.  Fun 
and  fashion,  it  seems,  are  stronger 
than  vanity.  Up  above  our  heads, 
as  we  hasten  towards  the  old  bridge, 
passes  with  stealthy  privacy  the 
secret  passage  which,  winds  along 
the  sides  of  the  houses,  and  across 
the  goldsmiths'  shops  on  the  Ponto- 
vecchio  toward  the  Tuscan  Sove- 
reign's palace, — an  invisible  road, 
fastening  on  with  arrogant  despot- 
ism to  the  habitations  in  its  way,  and 
throwing  its  lofty  covered  arch  over 
the  narrow  streets,  by  which  the 
Medicean  rulers  could  make  their 
unsuspected  way  from  their  palace 
to  the  seat  of  government ;  and  by 
which  his  present  Highness  could 
doubtless  do  the  same,  if  anything 
in  his  little  way  of  government  de- 
manded such  a  precaution.  This 
secret  passage  opens  into  the  Uffizi, 
which,  in  its  turn,  communicates 
with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  a  noble 
old  building,  built  before  the  prison- 
era  of  Florentine  architecture.  The 
Palazzo  Pitti,  the  archducal  palace, 
stands  upon  a  little  eminence  with 
the  gum-trees  and  slopes  of  the 
Boboli  gardens  ascending  behind, 
frowning  with  beetle  brows  and  turn- 
key grandeur  upon  the  sunny  semi- 
circle at  its  feet.  It  is  very  imposing, 
commanding,  magnificent,  the  people 
say.  It  is,  however,  such  a  Newgate 


front  with  which  it  meets  the  light, 
that  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  any- 
thing fine  in  it.  Behind  the  palace 
the  hill  ascends  in  straight  lines  of 
road,  with  living  walls  of  bay  and 
laurel  on  either  side,  some  nine  or 
ten  feet  high,  which  now  and 'then 
open  upon  an  amphitheatre  of  sunny 
turf  on  a  round  embosomed  little 
valley,  with  a  row  of  leafless  vines 
for  a  railing,  and  the  grass  spangled 
with  tender  anemones  growing  wild, 
in  every  delicate  variety  of  whiteness, 
upon  slopes  of  greensward.  But  stay. 
I  had  meant  to  show  you  Florence 
from  this  height ;  but  what  is  this 
height  to  San  Miniato  ?  Look  over 
to  the  other  side,  to  the  country,  to 
the  soft  grey  olives  on  the  slopes,  to 
the  distant  round  of  Galileo's  tower, 
to  the  white  villa  on  Billosquardp, 
dazzling  in  the  sunshine.  This  is 
the  only  break  in  the  circle  of  moun- 
tains which  watch  over  Florence ; 
these  are  not  mountains,  they  are 
tender  little  hills  which  recall  to  one  in 
spite  of  one's-self  the  tender  pastoral 
adjurations  of  Scripture — "  Ye  little 
hills  like  lambs  !" — dipping  down 
into  those  sweet  slopes,  rising  to  such 
pure  mid-heights  of  sunshine,  folding 
over  each  other,  so  soft,  so  perfect,  so 
varied,  in  such  inexhaustible  groups, 
as  though  the  Italian  soil  was  too 
rich  and  warm  to  content  itself  with 
our  level,  and  could  not  choose  but 
swell  upward  to  meet  the  willing 
sun ! 

San  Miniato  is  beyond  the  gates 
on  the  other  side  of  that  sham  wall, 
which  a  charge  of  artillery  waggons 
could  break  down  at  any  time  with- 
out trouble  to  their  guns.  The  steep 
line  of  causeway  above  has  been  a 
pilgrim's  road ;  and  here,  where  men 
and  women  sit  in  the  sun,  knitting, 
talking,  gossiping,  happy  enough,  as 
it  appears,  till  you  approach,  when 
every  hand  is  extended,  and  melan- 
choly voices  appeal  to  your  charity 
"  for  the  love  of  Marie, "  penitents 
once  toiled  and  trembled  on  their 
knees  from  cross  to  cross,  working 
out  their  sins  by  means  of  a  penance 
which  modern  pilgrims  do  cheer- 
fully afoot  for  sake  of  the  view. 
And  yonder  lies  Florence  in  its  val- 
ley, the  great  dome  red  in  the  after- 
noon sunshine,  and  by  its  side,  like 
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a  spiritual  presence,  that  pale,  noble, 
visionary  sentinel,  pure  like  an  angel, 
among  the  darker  towers.     However 
you  turn,  the  dome  and  the  Campa- 
nile are  the  centre  of  the  scene— the 
heart  of  its  humanity.    And  yonder 
is  the  lower  dome  of  San  Lorenzo, 
where  sleep  the  Medici,  with  Michael 
Angelo's  white  guardians  watching 
their  dust ;  and  here  the  picturesque, 
quaint  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
and  yonder  another,  and  yet  another 
Campanile,  with  the  clear  glimmer 
of  the  river,  crossed  by  bridges  and 
shadows  thread  ing  through  the  midst ; 
and  fronts  of  lofty  houses,  and  up- 
ward thrusts    of   domestic  towers, 
and  galleries  perched  upon  house- 
tops, and  golden  arrows  of  sunshine 
falling  down  through  invisible  nar- 
row streets,  which  break  the  mass 
as  though  some  fairy  power   had 
cut   its    mighty    shadow    through. 
Further  off  the  hills  heave  upwards 
to  the  horizon,  olive-brown  against 
the  sky,  with  glimmers  of   white 
houses  thrust  into  every  fold  and 
slope,  and  dropping  down  along  the 
invisible  distance  of  the  valley  be- 
tween   Florence    and    the    further 
mountains,  into  dots  and  spots  of 
white  gleaming  out  of  an  unperceiv- 
able  soil,  so  that  one  could  fancy  one 
gazed  upon  the  sea — till  the  white 
ridges  to  the  west,  where  this  valley 
of  the  Arno  closes  in  an  invisible 
gorge,  limit  the  horizon  with  airy 
peaks  of  snow— peaks  which  may  be 
a  thousand  miles  away,  so  magical 
is  the  distance,  and  so  strange  the 
gleam    of  those    far-off   specks    of 
houses  out  of  the  invisible  level  and 
sunny  air  below.    The  whole  scene 
is  magical  and  extraordinary  :  the 
solitary  slopes  of  yonder  hills  in- 
vaded   and    penetrated    by    these 
human  habitations — the  vision  of  a 
lower  mount  just  visible  between 
two  great  heads  of  the  range,  bear- 
ing a  grey  mass  of  building  on  its 
crest,  and  betraying  all  about  it,  011 
every  knoll  and  eminence,  the  same 
white  gleams  of  population,  like  a 
great  host  encamped,  with  pickets 
on    all    the  hills,  rather  than   the 
steady  overflow  of  a  great  city — be- 
trays the   gazer  into  that  sudden 
surprise  of  delight  which  is  half  a 
fancy,  and  somehow  sweeps  expe- 
rience, thought,  fancy,  every  exer- 
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cise  of  one's  own  mind,  away  into 
the  mere  satisfaction  of  gazing  on 
something  more  perfect  than  thought. 
I  do  not  know  how  other  people  are 
affected ;  but  for  my  own  part  I 
could  no  more  speculate,  sitting 
here  upon  this  convent  wall,  upon 
what  the  people  are  doing  and  think- 
ing yonder,  how  they  live,  and  what 
they  are,  than  I  could  fly  to  the 
opposite  peak.  I  have  no  time  for 
thinking ;  the  scene  absorbs  me  with 
an  unreasoning  silent  delight,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  fancy.  In  sight 
of  such,  thought  and  imagination 
look  like  mere  mechanical  instru- 
ments, which  are  no  longer  needed 
when  God  himself  takes  that  magi- 
cal divine  pencil,  and  with  the  air 
and  the  sunshine,  the  elements  and 
the  accidents  of  nature,  shows  us  a 
profound  and  simple  perfectness,  on 
which  we  can  do  nothing  but  gaze 
and  satisfy  our  hearts.  It  is  not  an 
intellectual  pleasure ;  it  is  some- 
thing which  takes  words  out  of  our 
mouths,  and  thoughts  out  of  our 
minds,  yet  rewards  us  by  the  inef- 
fable unreason  of  something  greater 
than  either  thoughts  or  words, — • 

"  On  a  fair  landscape  some  have  looked, 

And  felt,  as  1  have  heard  them  say, 
As  though  the  fleeting  Time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene    • 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away." 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  for  my 
own  part,  that  this  kind  of  contem- 
plation— if  contemplation  it  can  be 
called — is  one  of  the  sensations  of 
heaven. 

Now  we  pass  on  past  this  great 
convent,  a  little  higher,  to  San 
Miniato,  a  melancholy  mortuary 
church,  wonderfully  perfect  and 
beautiful,  which  is  gradually  being 
made  into  a  burying-ground.  It  is 
amazing,  to  ascend  the  steps  into 
the  choir  and  sanctuary,  to  find  the 
richest  mosaic  in  the  most  perfect 
condition,  and  the  noble  originality 
of  the  place,  which,  I  think,  for  un- 
injured wealth,  has  scarcely  a  rival 
in  Florence,  but  which  is  gradually 
and  quietly  being  made  into  a  ne- 
cropolis, full  of  dead  men's  bones. 
A  profusion  of  the  most  splendid 
and  delicate  ornament,  rich,  minute 
mosaics,  and  beautiful  marble,  re- 
main in  the  utmost  perfection  on 
the  pulpit,  which  is  never  used,  on 
2Q 
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the  railing,  which  no  longer  divides 
the  most  holy  from  the  holy  place, 
and  even  on  the  pavement  below, 
where  one  stumbles  over  the  votive 
wreaths  of  French  sentiment — the 
immortelles  and  vases  of  flowers  set 
upon  the  graves.     We  upbraid  our- 
selves in  England  for  carelessness  of 
our  monuments  of  art ;   but  there 
never  was    churchwarden    of  fifty 
years  ago  more  barbarous  than  the 
sturdy  friars,  who  make  money  out 
of  their  church,  and    displace  the 
mosaic   pavement    for  gravestones, 
and    make  a  desert  of   the    place 
which  even  Time  has  had  the  heart 
to  spare.    It  is  grievous  to  look  at 
the  frescoes  on  the  walls,  at  the  per- 
fection of  the  building,  at  the  golden 
light  which  steals  into  the  desert- 
ed sanctuary  through  windows  not 
made  of  glass,  but  of  transparent 
golden  sheets  of  marble,  without  a 
secret  anathema  upon  the  monkish 
custodiers  of  so  fair  a  place.    But 
there  are  special  reasons  certainly 
in  Florence  why  people  should  desire 
a  shelter  for  their  dead  within  con- 
secrated walls.      Here  the  dreadful 
custom  of  the  town  is  to  convey  the 
dead  by  night  to  a  burying-ground 
some  miles  away,  when,  unattended 
and  undistinguished,  the  nameless 
companions  of  this  gloomy  journey 
are  dropped  into  a  common  grave,  no 
one  knowing  where  they  lie.  For  sani- 
tary reasons — for  the  health  of  the  liv- 
ing, say  the  philosophers — and  the 
poor  Italians,  let  us  hope,  are  suffi- 
ciently philosophical  to  appreciate  the 
reason  :  but  it  is  a  horrible  conclusion 
certainly  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  grudge 
even  those  precious  marbles  for  the 
shelter  of  those  who  might  have  no 
other  alternative  than  that  midnight 
journey,  with  the  pit  at  the  end. 
And  here  vast  bouquets  are  visible, 
laid  within  one  little  enclosure,  to 
wither  and  rot  into  vegetable  decay  ; 
and  there,  a  vase  of  cut  flowers,  such 
as  might  be  placed  on  a  table,  stands 
at  the  head  of  another  ;  and  yonder 
lie  wreaths — of  immortelles— of  white 
artificial  flowers,  covered  with  gauze 
to  protect  them  ;  and  of  laurel  leaves, 
with  ribbons  fastened  to  them,  and 
votive  inscriptions — a  strange  mil- 
linery and  frippery  of  grief— which 
shows  still  more  remarkable  in  com- 
parison with  that  general  indiffer- 


ence which  can  make  the  common 
mode  of  sepulture  possible.  And  the 
visitors  wander  about  reading  the 
names  with  a  distracted  attention, 
drawn  by  that  human  curiosity  and 
wistfulness  for  which  Death  has 
always  a  certain  strange  attraction, 
and  look  with  half  their  eyes  at  the 
place,  thinking  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  outside  the  sunshine  is 
warm  upon  the  terrace,  and  you  can 
see  Florence  smiling  in  the  valley, 
and  look  down  upon  the  brown 
strong  fortifications  of  the  slope,  with 
the  bullets,  as  they  say,  still  bedded 
in  the  wall,  which  have  left  an  iron 
signet  of  Michael  Angelo  upon  this 
outlying  hill.  Down  below,  the 
vines  and  the  olives  rise  out  of  the 
grass  in  sunny  shelter,  and  the  old 
war  and  the  old  defences  are  flouted 
by  the  sun ;  and  in  the  town  it  is 
Carnival,  and  the  maskers  and  un- 
masked are  alike  rushing  to  the 
Corso.  Come  ;  we  are  still  in  time. 
But  if  ever  dulness  made  itself  a 
fitting  pastime,  I  believe  it  must 
have  been  this  Corso — two  solemn 
lines  of  carriages  crossing  each  other 
—solemn  people  in  their  best  clothes, 
some  with  baskets  full  of  flowers, 
the  best  sight  of  the  whole,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  carriages  and  laps 
of  their  acquaintance  in  passing — 
now  and  then  a  coachful  of  masks 
enlivening  the  crowd— a  few  grand 
equipages,  with  liveries  ineffable — 
and  one  American  driving  ten  in 
hand,  with  intent  face  and  awful 
gravity,  as  if  the  world  depended  on 
the  safety  and  success  of  his  team. 
I  saw  a  little  girl  at  a  window  wist- 
fully looking  down  upon  the  heap  of 
flowers  in  a  carriage  below,  and 
wondering  where  the  pretty  missiles 
were  to  be  thrown — for  none  of  that 
play  was  going  on  at  the  moment. 
"  They  only  throw  them  to  their 
friends,  my  dear,"  said  mamma. 
"  Then  I  wish  we  were  friends  to 
these  people,"  said  the  little  woman, 
with  an  ingenuous  sigh.  That  naive 
and  disinterested  aspiration  was  the 
most  amusing  incident  of  the  Corso, 
which  went  rattling  along  into  twi- 
light and  weariness,  till  at  last  the 
crowd  dispersed,  the  carriages  dis- 
appeared, and  everybody  went  home 
to  dinner.  Melancholy  necessity  of 
nature  !  Perennial  and  indestructible 
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institution  of  humanity  ! — almost  the 
only  ordinary  act  of  life  which  Car- 
nival itself  cannot  abrogate  even  in 
an  Italian  town. 

Fourth  Day. — I  confess  it  is  no  t 
without  reluctance  that  I  set  out  upon 
an  expedition  to  the  picture-galleries 
even  on  such  a  day  as  this,  when 
everything  will  smile  in  the  bright 
daylight  which  out  of  doors  is  so  full 
of  sunshine  :  not  for  want  of  regard 
to  the  pictures,  but  then,  dear  critic, 
you  have  heard  so  much  of  these  pic- 
tures. Everybody's  raptures  on  the 
subject  put  me  out,  who  arn  not 
rapturous,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  a  great  many  pictures  every- 
where strike  me  no  otherwise  than 
as  paint  and  canvass,  so  much,  or  in 
such  proportions ;  and  I  don't  feel 
quite  capable  of  expressing  to  you 
my  private  and  individual  sentiments 
respecting  the  smaller  portion  which 
I  am  able  to  appreciate.  However, 
give  me  your  hand  and  let  us  go. 

The  picture-gallery  of  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  is  contained  in  a  succession  of 
fine  rooms  called  by  absurd  mytholo- 
gical names,  rich  in  marble  floors  and 
wonderful  tables  of  mosaic,  and  in- 
habited by  a  little  army  of  picture- 
copiers.  Half-a-dozen  of  these  in 
every  apartment,  each  man  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  room,  is  a  little  startling  to 
an  inexperienced  visitor.  Yes,  strange 
and  sad,  but  indisputable,  those  pic- 
tures which  artists  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  see,  which  the 
young  Gauls  and  Anglo-Saxons  make 
pilgrimages  to,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  stimulate  young  genius, 
and  train  the  eye  and  hand  to  modern 
triumphs — these  lovely  evidences  of 
the  life  and  power  of  art,  have  killed 
art  where  they  dwell.  These  are 
the  modern  successors  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  and  Michael  Angelo,  these 
steady  imitators  working  at  their 
copies.  Here  is  one  man  copying  a 
wonderful  female  head  of  Titian 
with  a  mechanical  precision  and 
nicety  which  marks  his  entire  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject.  That 
Venetian  lady  is  his  profession,  his 
living,  his  muse,  and  his  breadwin- 
ner. When  he  has  finished  that 
copy  he  will  begin  another,  daily  set- 
ting up  his  easel  under  the  liberal 
protection  of  authority  in  that  grand 


studio,  hung  with  the  best  works  of 
a  score  of  masters,  in  presence  of 
whose  familiar  faces  this  Florentine 
jogs  upon  his  way,  looking  only  upon 
the  Eaphael  or  the  Murillo  opposite 
as  the  estate  and  living  of  his  brother 
painter  who  makes  daily  bread  out 
of  that  immortal  investment,  as  he 
himself  does  out  of  the  "  Bella  di  Ti- 
ziano."  Can  anybody  tell  us  what 
principle  of  human  nature  will  ac- 
count for  this  1  The  merest  descrip- 
tion of  these  rooms,  with  all  the 
wealth  on  their  walls,  is  enough  to 
rouse  to  instant  longing,  to  fire  with 
renewed  ambition,  the  young  men  at 
home  who  have  made  Art  their  choice. 
Think  of  working  all  day  within 
sight  of  such — working  with  those 
same  tools,  perfected  by  centuries 
of  mechanical  improvement,  which 
have  produced  such  wonders,  and 
remaining  unstimulated,  unroused, 
without  a  glimmer  of  discontent  or 
ambition  in  one's  well  -  regulated 
heart,  working  calm  as  a  weaver  or 
a  cotton-spinner  on  the  skilful  per- 
fection of  one's  hundredth  copy  ! 
Wonderful  men !  I  look  at  them 
with  reverence,  with  amazement, 
with  humility.  Their  heaven  of 
satisfaction  is  too  high  for  my  under- 
standing. Perhaps,  seeing  all  that 
art  has  done,  these  lofty  optimists 
have  given  up  in  despair  the  hope  of 
embodying  an  ideal  which  Raphael 
and  Titian  prove  to  them  cannot  be 
reached  in  this  world.  Perhaps  a 
fancy  which  soars  beyond  the  mas- 
ters has  put  these  modern  stoics  out 
of  heart  with  the  endeavour  only  to 
come  up  to  them  ;  perhaps  reasons 
of  a  less  lofty  description  have  weight 
among  the  brotherhood.  But  there 
he  stands  upon  his  stage  with  his 
palette  and  his  sheaf  of  brushes,  his 
mustache  and  his  working  blouse 
of  dark  linen,  his  charcoal  pan  and 
his  little  table,  with  the  Bella  di 
Tiziano  or  the  Madonna  della  Seggi- 
ola  in  the  best  possible  light  before 
him,  not  without  an  eye  upon  wan- 
dering parties  of  English,  nor  an  ear 
for  the  wise  remarks  of  the  commis- 
sionaire who  conducts  them,  and 
who  is  a  friend  and  patron  of  our 
painter  :  there  he  stands,  the  ripened 
fruit  of  Italian  art  and  Italian  skies, 
in  the  ninteeuth  century — the  pro- 
duct of  ages  of  art,  educated  amidst 
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the  grandest  associations,  the  most 
splendid  examples  fostered  by  liberal 
protection  and  patronage,  shut  out 
from  nothing  which  can  advance  or 
further  him  in  his  craft ! — but  alas  ! 
one  must  turn  from  the  processes  of 
nature  to  the  rules  of  chemistry  be- 
fore one  can  find  words  to  describe 
him  ;  he  is  not  the  fruit  but  the  de- 
posit. The  spirit  had  evaporated 
out  of  the  golden  bowl  ;  there  is  only 
this  dusty  precipitate  left  behind. 

English  painters,  however,  can  but 
admire  and  wonder  at  the  facilities 
under  which  this  Florentine  artist, 
such  as  he  is,  pursues  his  work.  You 
can  see  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
room  only  by  glimpses,  so  com- 

fletely  are  they  appropriated ;  and 
fear,  I  fear,  my  dear  country  folk, 
that  you  have  a  considerable  hand 
in  all  this,  as  you  have  in  most  of  the 
mischief  perpetrated  under  the  sun. 
One  can  trace  the  general  character 
of  your  likings  and  decorous  fancies 
in  the  works  under  hand.  What  do 
you  want  with  all  these  pictures? 
What  benefit  is  there  in  having  just 
such  a  set  of  copies  as  your  neighbour 
has  ? — orthodox  evidences  that  you 
have  been  in  Italy  with  your  foolish 
purse  full  of  money,  and  a  latent  de- 
sire to  signalise  yourself  in  your 
heart  1  What  business  have  you  to 
come  here,  you  comfortable,  well-to- 
do  tourists,  to  murder  the  souls  of 
these  poor  Italians  (as  Mr  Ruskin 
would  say)  by  making  them  work 
all  their  lives  out  copying  for  you  1 
Can  you  not  see  with  half  an  eye  how 
the  soul  evaporates  out  of  the  picture 
as  the  work  goes  on  1  and  how  it  is 
no  longer  Raphael  or  Titian,  but  Sig- 
nor  Antonio,  who  looks  out  of  the 
black  beautiful  face  you  have  pur- 
chased— an  excellent  copy  !  —  save 
only  for  this  small  drawback  that 
Spirit  is  too  subtle  to  embody  more 
than  once  in  the  skilfullest  combina- 
tion of  colours.  As  much  as  can  be 
done  this  skilful  craftsman  does.  I 
daresay  some  of  them  could  almost 
do  it  blindfold,  so  familiar  is  every 
line  of  the  oft-repeated  picture ;  but 
perhaps  that  does  not  improve  the 
power  of  expression  ;  and  it  certainly 
does  not  add  to  the  value  and  merit 
of  the  work. 

All  this  while,  I  presume,  you  will 
say  we  have  seen  very  little  of  the 


pictures ;  that  is  true — who  can  see 
pictures  through  the  heads  of  copy- 
ists ? — who  but  ces  Messieurs-Id,  who 
are  bargaining  at  so  many  dollars 
for  another  copy  ?  Let  us  go  to  the 
Uffizi,  to  the  other  grand  gallery, 
which  is  still  more  extensive  than 
the  Pitti.  We  cannot  pass  mysteri- 
ously from  one  to  the  other  through 
that  secret  gallery  among  the  house- 
tops, as  Cosimo  could  ;  but  we  can 
make  our  way  through  the  streets 
where  it  is  a  holiday,  and  shutters 
veil  the  blue  sheen  of  the  turquoises, 
and  the  glimmer  of  the  pearls  in 
the  Jewellers'  Bridge.  Here  are 
again  bands  of  maskers  dispersed 
among  the  ordinary  passengers,  blow- 
ing penny  trumps,  uttering  falsetto 
shrieks,  and  striking  about  them  with 
resounding  bladders.  Is  this  a  party 
of  maskers  too  1  Some  dozen  men 
marching  in  quick  time  in  frocks  of 
black  linen  belted  round  the  waist, 
with  a  kind  of  veil  of  the  same 
material  pierced  with  holes  for  the 
eyes  covering  their  faces,  carrying  on 
their  shoulders  something  that  looks 
like  a  bier,  covered  with  black  lea- 
ther, a  mysterious  dismal  apparition 
among  the  gay  dresses  of  the  crowd. 
But  do  not  shrink  aside;  it  is  not 
Death,  to  make  the  last  contrast  of 
gloom  and  silence  to  all  this  mum- 
mery. It  is  charity  in  masquerade, 
it  is  the  Misericordia,  the  most  popu- 
lar and  benevolent  confraternity  of 
Florence,  a  body  of  voluntary  ser- 
vants of  the  public  who  carry  the  sick 
to  the  hospitals,  and  take  charge  of 
the  accidentally  wounded.  On  they 
march,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left,  unrecognisable  by 
wife  or  child,  mother  or  brother,  with 
rosaries  over  their  arms,  and  the  poor 
patient  under  that  mysterious  cover 
carried  very  softly,  very  steadily,  in 
spite  of  the  rapid  pace.  But  why 
human  kindness  and  neighbourly 
primitive  help  should  be  shrouded 
under  such  a  penitential  disguise  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Through  the  sun- 
shine and  the  maskers  the  black 
figures  hurry  along  silently,  the  light 
finding  no  response  in  their  sombre 
habiliments,  a  picturesque  ascetic 
group  out  of  the  middle  ages,  very- 
body  pausing  a  moment  to  look  after 
them,  and  suspending  for  that  in- 
stant the  fun  and  folly  of  their  carni- 
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val  spirits.  Then  the  march  of  steady 
steps  falls  out  of  hearing,  and  the 
nonsense  begins  again,  all  very  na- 
tural, and  as  it  should  be  ;  but  why 
should  it  be  a  mortification  of  the 
flesh,  a  sorrowful  vocation,  a  work 
requiring  that  dismal  disguise,  the 
sacred  merciful  duty  of  helping  one's 
fellow-men  ? 

Now  we  are  in  the  Uffizi —  a 
long  parallelogram — two  chilly  stony 
stretches  of  corridor  forming  the  two 
sides  of  that  court  where  the  mask- 
ers congregated,  with  rooms  open- 
ing off  from  them,  where  again  there 
are  copyists  at  the  finest  pictures, 
and  little  groups  of  English  loitering 
about,  the  possible  purchasers  of  the 
same.  In  the  principal  apartment, 
the  Tribune,  are  the  "Venus  de 
Medici,"  the"DancingFawn,"  L'Arro- 
tino,  and  other  famous  figures,  sur- 
rounded by  many  fine  pictures  of  all 
the  greatest  names  of  art.  Venuses 
of  Titian,  Madonnas  of  Raphael — the 
one  less  noble,  if  more  lovely  than 
that  great  master's  superb  portraits, 
the  other  tenderly,  humanly,  purely 
beautiful,  with  often  a  touch  of  the 
Divine — Andrea  del  Sarto,  Caracci, 
Veronese,  Guido,  Correggio,  Domeni- 
chino,  make  up  the  splendid  crowd, 
in  which  there  is  infinite  repetition 
and  indescribable  variety,  as  always  in 
religious  art,  when  every  man's  most 
notable  endeavour  is  a  Madonna,  and 
every  heart  apprehends  with  a  differ- 
ence that  favourite  type  of  natural 
piety.  Then  Fra  Angelico's  tender 
heads  shining  fair  out  of  their  golden 
'  backgrounds,  that  delicate  poet-monk, 
with  his  cloistral  fancies  and  woman- 
ish heart !  Somebody  is  there  copy- 
ing even  Angelico,  with  the  gold 
ground  like  to  perfection  !  a  dainty 
embellishment  for  some  dainty 
High  Church  oratory  where  ladies 
of  Belgravia  may  confess  their  fash- 
ionable shortcomings.  And  here 
that  picture,  the  Visitation  or  Salu- 
tation, as  people  choose  to  call  it — a 
woman's  picture — which  I  could  par- 
don anybody  for  buying  as  a  present 
to  his  young  wife.  When  the  old 
Elizabeth,  with  a  grave  and  anxious 
joy,  gazes  into  the  face  of  the  young 
conscious  Mary  with  her  downcast 
eyes,  her  awe,  her  wonder,  her  mys- 
terious humility  of  self-regard,  the 
almost  mother — St  Elizabeth  and 
the  blessed  Virgin  are  but  names — 


the  human  sentiment  is  of  to-day, 
and  of  all  times — as  long  as  mothers 
and  daughters,  and  those  tender  and 
wonderful  vicissitudes  of  female  life, 
remain  in  the  world. 

And  absolutely,  I  believe,  one  can 
better  bear  to  see  a  secondary  picture 
in  the  hands  of  a  copyist,  than  one 
of  first  class— there  is  less  profana- 
tion and  less  harm  done.  Look 
here,  by  this  window  is  the  corridor, 
where  a  little  manufactory  goes  on 
quietly,  under  cover  of  a  superb 
Venetian  noble,  whose  face  has  grown 
immortal  through  Titian's  hand — 
here  is  a  quiet  old  man,  painting 
diligently — elaborate  little  copies  in 
enamel,  of  which  he  has  a  dozen 
various  specimens  on  his  table  — 
miniatures  of  virgins  and  saints,  of 
old  heroes  and  painters,  and  medi- 
aeval nobles  like  this  which  is  before 
him.  This  humble  artist  is  quick  to 
hear  the  steps  that  approach  his 
chair.  You  perceive  by  their  shape 
that  they  are  nreant  for  brooches, 
these  tiny  pictures — and  perhaps  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  accosted  and 
dispose  of  his  delicate  merchandise  ; 
— but  think  of  our  national  gallery, 
our  royal  collection  of  pictures  made 
accessible  after  this  fashion  ! — think 
of  the  new  Paul  Veronese  moved  out 
to  the  light  because  somebody  wanted 
to  make  a  sketch  of  it,  or  carried  off 
bodily  to  a  window  !  Imagine  the 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Academy  open- 
ing their  treasures  all  day  long  and 
every  day,  providing  stages  and  ac- 
commodations for  us,  and  giving  us 
the  tenderest  permission  to  set  up  our 
easels  where  we  will !  However,  let 
us  be  thankful — there  is  compensa- 
tion in  everything.  Where  Art  is 
most  cherished  and  fostered  in  these 
days  —  where  Art  has  the  greatest 
heritage,  the  most  splendid  associa- 
tions, the  completest  pedigree — where 
everything  ought  to  contribute  to  a 
fuller  and  more  superb  development 
of  her  powers  than  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  and  nothing  is  against  her — 
there,  with  no  north  wind  of  dis- 
couragement to  rouse  her  spirit,  nor 
Tramontana  to  quicken  the  blood  in 
her  veins,  but  only  puffs  of  lukewarm 
air,  and  the  calm  of  a  perfect  Past 
around,  Art,  perverse  and  contra- 
dictory, like  every  human  principle, 
does  not  flourish,  but  dies. 

Coming  out  into  the  sunshine  to 
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the  Piazza  at  our  right  hand,  here 
is  Michael  Angelo's  big  David  side 
by  side  with  a  giant  Hercules  at  the 
door  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  that 
picturesque  tower  and  noble  mass  of 
building  towering  up  above  them, 
and  a  row  of  little  soldiers  sitting  on 
a  bench  enjoying  the  air  below.  A 
little  further  on  a  still  bigger  giant, 
a  monster  Neptune,  with  prodigious 
nymphs  and  imps  around  him,  pre- 
sides over  a  noisy  congregation  of 
waiting  carozze,  which  it  would  be 
prosaic  to  call  a  cabstand.  Across 
the  way  is  the  post-office,  with  a 
little  crowd  at  each  window;  and 
here  in  the  square  are  groups  of  men 
standing  together  talking  as  in  an 
exchange,  though  these  interlocutors 
are  not  of  the  class  generally  to 
be  seen  in  such  places.  T  cannot  un- 
dertake to  tell  you  what  brings  them 
there,  or  what  they  talk  about,  but 
they  are  picturesque  enough  to  look 
at— sunburnt,  rustical,  middle-aged 
Italians,  more  dangerous  fellows 
than  the  youths  who  throng  in  the 
streets — their  coats  still  and  always 
hanging  from  their  shoulders  with 
vacant  sleeves,  coats  with  hoods, 
tasselled  and  ornamented,  coarse 
brown  cloth  worn  and  dirty,  with 
silken  embroideries  of  green  or  blue, 
showing  the  grandeur  which  has 
been.  Among  these  strong  vigorous 
savage  faces— bravo  heads,  reckless 
and  villanous,  stealthy  heads,  down- 
looking  and  sinister  —visionary  faces, 
with  blue  eyes,  which  throw  a  chill 
upon  the  olive  complexion  and 
tangled  masses  of  black  hair,  but 
these  unfrequent  and  few  —  alto- 
gether a  savage  primitive  physiog- 
nomy, faces  which  somewhat  belie 
the  simple  good-nature  of  the  young 
Florentine  countenance  which,  idle, 
gossiping,  and  pleasure-loving,  moves 
about  among  them,  as  it  moves  any- 
where, humming  airs  from  the  opera, 
and  lounging  along  with  well-devel- 
oped youthful  limbs,  which  ought 
to  be  fit  for  nobler  exercise.  A  cer- 
tain hum  and  bustle  as  of  business 
is  in  the  Piazza — business  ! — idea 
worthy  only  of  an  insular  under- 
standing ! — in  this  place  which,  by- 
and-by,  is  to  acknowledge  the  dust 
and  carriage-wheels  of  the  Corso  ! — 
Bat  always  strange,  always  remark- 
able, is  the  contrast  between  the 
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place  and  the  people.  Is  Art  a  re- 
fining, an  elevating  influence  ? — is  it 
good  for  a  country  that  there  have 
been  great  minds,  and  a  flush  of 
genius  at  one  period  of  her  history  ? 
— for  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  character,  and  so  much  of 
good  as  there  is  in  these  faces,  is 
savage,  uncivilised,  unrefined. 

fifth  Day.  —  Like  every  other 
ancient  town,  Florence  was  once 
greatly  less  extensive  than  now  ;  and 
the  natural  consequence  is  that 
churches  and  important  buildings 
crowd  together,  drawing  as  near  as 
possible,  though  in  many  cases  still 
without  the  circuit  of  the  jealous  old 
wall,  to  the  little  heart  of  the  ancient 
city.  Two  successive  circles  of  wall 
have  burst,  as  too  narrow  for  the 
swelling  life  within  ;  but  still  the 
congregation  of  churches  and  public 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Duomo 
and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  show  the 
former  state  of  things.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Santa 
Croce  ;  and  one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  perfectly  adorned,  the  Santis- 
sima  Anuunziata,  which  are  the  two 
we  shall  select  for  examples  of  the 
churches  of  Florence. 

The  Santa  Croce  outside  is  like 
the  unhappy  fa§ade  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  it  is  bare,  brown,  unsightly 
plaster,  marked  with  the  courses  of 
brick  or  small  stones  of  which  it  is 
built,  betraying  exactly  how  careless 
its  builders  were  of  any  other  finish 
than  the  marbles  which  were  intend- 
ed at  once  to  adorn  and  to  conceal 
all ;  these  marbles  which  have  never 
yet  come  out  of  the  hard  heart  and 
narrow  hands  of  Time.  There  is  not 
a  bricklayer  in  England  who  would 
not  feel  himself  eternally  disgraced 
by  leaving  his  work  in  such  a  con- 
dition ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  illustra- 
tive of  the  local  character,  that  no 
idea  of  the  "  neat,"  smooth,  and  per- 
fect conclusion  to  which  work  of 
every  kind,  however  humble,  must 
be  brought  with  us,  has  ever  entered 
the  popular  understanding  here.  The 
church  was  meant  to  be  splendid, 
and  left  in  its  present  condition  only 
till  its  marble  outer  vesture  should 
be  placed  upon  it ;  but  marbles  be- 
ing long  ago  hopeless  for  the  Santa 
Croce,  it  does  not  enter  into  any- 
body's mind  to  try  any  homelier  sub- 
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stitute,  and  the  original  nakedness 
stands  honestly  but  not  very  plea- 
santly disclosed.  Here,  however,  the 
common  contrast  of  exterior  beauty 
with  deformity  within  is  elaborately 
reversed.  Within,  everything  is  rich, 
splendid,  perfect,  and  jealously  cared 
for.  The  church  is  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  a  T  cross,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  two  transepts  only ;  al- 
most the  entire  pavement  of  the 
transepts  and  a  great  part  of  the 
nave  consists  of  incised  tombstones 
wonderfully  rich  and  perfect,  and  a 
line  of  little  chapels  sunk  like  cells  in 
the  wall  runs  along  the  entire  east  end 
of  the  church.  Each  of  these  is  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  a  noble  family  ; 
many  have  dark  alterpieces  blocking 
up  half  the  little  window,  and  shut- 
ting out  the  light ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing frescoes  are  on  all  the  walls,  and 
everywhere  artist-skill,  and  some- 
times genius,  has  given  itself  to  the 
work  of  decoration  with  a  magna- 
nimous indifference,  as  it  seems,  whe- 
ther its  labours  could  be  seen  or 
not.  On  one  side  of  the  high  altar 
are  works  of  Giotto — look  at  the 
place  —  a  little  oblong  cell,  some 
eight  or  nine  feet  wide,  with  a  little 
window  in  the  wall,  raised  by  the 
height  of  two  or  three  marble  steps 
from  the  area  of  the  church,  and  de- 
riving no  light  from  that,  as  indeed 
there  is  no  more  there  than  is  ur- 
gently required  ;  an  altar-table  on 
another  step,  with  its  tawdry  deco- 
rations and  little  black  picture  set 
in  a  triangular  framework,  which 
blocks  up  all  but  the  top  of  the 
window  ;  and  on  the  walls,  for  any 
one  who  can  see  them,  the  frescoes 
of  Giotto !  What  possible  good  can 
be  derived  from  that  ridiculous  tri- 
angle stuck  into  the  light  7  cannot 
tell;  but  there  it  smirks  and  glit- 
ters with  its  contemptible  little  gilt 
diaper,  sadly  trying  to  any  one's  pa- 
tience who  cares  the  least  for  what 
he  has  come  to  see.  After  all,  it  is 
only  St  Francis  whose  life,  or  rather 
death,  is  pictured  on  these  walls ;  but 
when  the  day  is  sunny  St  Francis 
looks  out  from  his  deathbed  with  such 
a  cluster  of  saintly  thoughtful  faces 
round  him  that  the  very  glimpse 
aggravates  the  spectator  :  and  yet 
I  suppose  Giotto  must  have  known 
all  the  time  that  his  work  would 


gleam  there  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
that  imperfect  light,  and  without 
fuming  over  it,  as  I  think  a  Royal 
Academician  might  be  pardoned  for 
doing,  only  painted  it  most  likely 
without  saying  a  word  for  the  glory 
of  God.  In  our  days,  in  Puseyite 
memorial  inscriptions,  one  is  tempted 
to  think  these  words  rather  profane. 
But  they  were  not  profane  in  the  days 
of  Giotto  when  the  sentiment  was 
real,  and  when  the  offering  of  one's 
best  seemed  still  admissible,  and  the 
metaphysical  question  whether  one's 
best,  or  anything  sprung  of  human 
skill  and  human  art,  was  a  fit  offer- 
ing to  God,  had  never  come  into 
anybody's  mind.  It  is  possible — I 
will  not  say  such  questions  are  out 
of  our  range — but  it  is  just  possible 
that  this  half-visible  picture  on  the 
wall  was  like  Mary's  ointment,  an 
offering  as  acceptable  as  if  it  had 
been  sold  for  so  much  and  given  to 
the  poor. 

Throughout  this  entire  range  of 
chapels  the  same  circumstances 
hold.  All  are  not  Giotto's  certainly, 
though  a  large  proportion  of  the 
partially  or  wholly  destroyed  adorn- 
ments of  these  walls  are  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  greater  proportion 
are  equally  indistinct,  withdrawn 
into  those  narrow  and  gloomy  al- 
coves where  there  is  little  provision 
for  light,  and  what  little  there  is  is 
obscured  and  interrupted.  But  the 
arrangement  of  the  church  throws 
no  little  light  on  the  life  of  the  time 
which  produced  it.  In  the  deep 
arms  of  the  transepts  are  other 
chapels,  all  enriched  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  space  with  pictures, 
with  marbles,  with  rich  fresco  and 
sculpture,  costly  evidences  of  the 
wealth  and  emulation  of  the  old 
patrician  families  of  Florence,  whose 
names  one  can  tell  off  as  on  a  splen- 
did beadroll  as  one  reckons  up  this 
line  of  chapels,  dim,  rich,  and  mag- 
nificent, which,  though  modern  ne- 
glect and  embellishment  have  united 
to  debase  them,  the  best  art  of  the 
time  laboured  to  adorn. 

In  the  lower  end  of  the  church, 
great  men's  monuments  alternate 
with  the  altars — the  old  Meciicean 
philosophers  exchange  stony  glances 
with  Michael  Angelo;  and  Alfieri's 
graceful  memorial,  the  pale  and  ten- 
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der  modern  offering  of  modern  art, 
stands  by  the  pompous  monument  of 
Dante.  But  in  spite  of  these  great 
names,  there  is  an  interest  more 
characteristic  in  the  family  chapels, 
which  range  in  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  high  altar — and  where  the  living 
Palazzo  Borghese  out  of  doors  has 
its  calm  and  cold  representative,  its 
other  family  dwelling,  in  the  Capella 
Borghese  here.  But  do  not  suppose 
you  have  seen  all,  in  seeing  the 
church  itself.  Here  out  of  the  church 
is  a  large  lofty  square  apartment, 
with  oaken  presses,  fitted  along  the 
walls — above  them,  pictures  on  one 
side — frescoes  on  another,  and  at  the 
upper  end,  a  little  chapel  divided 
from  the  room  by  an  ornamental  iron 
screen.  There  is  a  wooden  frame  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment,  on  which 
hangs  a  priestly  vestment,  white  and 
yellow.  This  is  the  sacristy,  where 
once  the  very  doors  of  those  priestly 
wardrobes  were  rich  with  Giotto's 
pictures,  and  still  the  place  is  lumin- 
ous with  works  and  names  that  will 
never  die — Cinnabue,  Giotto,  the  two 
Gaddei— and  only  a  sacristy,  where 
the  holy  father  vests  himself  in  mild 
self-complacency  under  the  solemn 
shadow  of  that  grey  ancient  pictured 
cross — Cinnabue's  cross,  the  austere 
symbol  of  that  art,  which  was  still 
new  to  her  implements,  which  had 
all  her  future  splendours  in  her  heart 
but  not  in  her  fingers — and  still  had 
scarcely  found  the  secret  of  beauty 
out. 

Without  these  walls  are  cloisters 
enclosing  a  square  quadrangle  almost 
full  of  the  dead — the  dead  whose 
resting-places  are  distinguished  by 
lines  of  white  marble  let  in  in  check- 
work  to  the  stone,  with  minute  in- 
scriptions of  names,  as  close  as 
though  those  lines  meant  nothing 
but  a  pattern — a  melancholy  crowd- 
ing which  chills  one's  heart.  This 
occupation,  it  is  evident,  has  been 
stopped  ere  it  was  completed ;  yet 
the  very  crowd  betrays  the  natural 
shrinking  from  a  common  sepulture, 
and  the  natural  last  desire  of  person- 
ality for  an  individual  grave. 

Let  us  make  haste;  we  have  al- 
most filled  our  space.  Now  to  the 
Santissima  Annunziata,  to  all  the 
splendours  of  gilding  and  ecclesias- 
tical finery,  new  crimson  hangings 


and  fringes  of  gold.  The  Annunziata 
occupies  one  end  of  a  little  piazza, 
which  carries  a  pretty  loggia  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  is  dainty  and 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  A  side-door 
admits  you  into  a  cloister,  where 
the  wall  to  the  height  of  your  head 
is  covered  with  stones  and  inscrip- 
tions, memorials  of  the  dead  who  lie 
below.  A  quaint,  cool,  quiet  square, 
with  its  low  arches  and  calm  enclos- 
ure, where  a  brown  monk,  leisurely 
wandering  on  the  other  side,  with 
his  heavy  woollen  frock  and  cape 
and  hood,  his  cord,  and  his  burly 
presence,  looks  harmonious  and  in 
keeping.  Perhaps  he  is  only  think- 
ing of  his  dinner  or  some  con- 
vent intrigue ;  but  it  might  be  me- 
ditation tender  and  solemn  which 
muses  in  such  a  place.  In  the  day- 
light and  open  air  a  sweet  band 
of  colour  shines  round  these  walls, 
glimmering  away  yonder  into  the 
gentle  shade  too  far  off  to  be  distin- 
guishable, and  brightening  here  into 
groups  which  have  more  than  colour 
— into  saintly  incidents  which  have 
taken  form  and  shape  from  the 
hand  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  —  into 
monastic  miracles,  the  fabulous  in- 
cidents of  which  take  grace  and  dig- 
nity from  the  touch  of  genius,  and 
glow  over  the  cold  marble  stones  of 
remembrance  with  a  sweet  life  and 
warmth,  which  it  comforts  the  spec- 
tator to  see.  The  cloister  is  not  so 
noble  not  so  magnificent,  as  those 
lofty  cloisters  of  the  north,  which 
still  exist  in  such  majestic  grace  in 
our  own  land;  but  it  is  more  familiar, 
more  inhabitable,  with  a  depth  of 
shade  under  its  low  arches  which 
summer  will  make  deeply  grateful, 
and  a  quaint  comfort  and  use  un- 
known to  us, — while  perhaps  our 
damp  and  stony  splendour  would 
have  done  anything  but  preserve 
those  sweet  faces  on  the  wall.  Com- 
ing upon  them  thus  by  surprise,  the 
effect  is  wonderfully  enlivening  and 
delightful.  The  place  looks  an  in- 
habited place.  The  cloister  warms 
and  brightens  towards  us,  as  with 
human  smiles ;  and  an  impression  of 
munificence,  of  free,  lavish,  open- 
handed  liberality,  which  scarcely 
anything  else  can  give,  flows  forth 
into  the  daylight  from  those  open 
walls,  with  their  out-of-doors  free- 
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dom  and  tranquil  exposure  to  the 
airs  of  heaven.  Here  are  the  popular 
legends,  which  of  old  were  the  favour- 
ite lore  of  the  people,  embellishing 
the  convent  cloister  with  its  open 
gates  ;  no  print  nor  copy,  nor  tran- 
scription in  them,  fresh  from  the 
great  painter's  hand, — and  one  can- 
not help  but  feel  how  full  and  over- 
flowing was  the  life  and  wealth  which 
thus  brimmed  over,  and  beyond  the 
shelter  of  sacred  roofs  and  palaces 
gave  forth  its  inspiration  freely  to 
the  open  air  and  the  church-going 
crowd. 

For  by  this  passage  we  reach  the 
church,  and  stand  amazed  in  the 
warmth  and  brightness  of  that  ornate 
and  cheerful  place.  The  nave  of  the 
Annunziata  is  like  a  splendid  salon, 
with  little  chambers  opening  from  it 
on  each  side,  white  arches  flowered 
and  gilded,  like  little  boudoirs  or 
drawing-rooms,  if  we  may  venture  to 
carry  out  the  profane  simile — and 
indeed  it  would  be  anything  but  sur- 
prising to  see  a  pretty  mirror  and 
toilette  instead  of  one  of  those  altar- 
tables,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  are 
not  much  unlike.  In  the  western 
end,  near  the  door,  is  a  gilded  cage 
of  tabernacle  work,  adorned  with 
symbolical  ornaments,  one  of  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  pot  of  lilies 
— ihQ  fleur  de  Marie — which  holds 
a  prescriptive  place  in  pictures  of  the 
Annunciation  —  and  in  the  chapel 
close  by  is  preserved  a  mysterious 
fresco  of  that  event  painted  by  An- 
gelo,  and  of  miraculous  power.  The 
nave  opens  into  a  rounded  choir,  rich 
with  marbles  and  gilding,  with  won- 
derful silver-work  adorning  the  high 
altar,  and  another  succession  of 
chapels  in  the  wall — chapels  opening 
each  with  a  lofty  rounded  arch  into 
the  fine  semicircle  —  hung  like  so 
many  withdrawing-rooms  with  crim- 
son drapery,  heavily  fringed  with 
gilded  knobs  or  tassels.  Within 
there  is  little  more  than  twilight  in 
these  alcoves,  where  still  frescoes  and 
pictures  of  note  are  to  be  perceived 
dimly ;  but  in  the  body  of  the  church 
all  is  bright  and  sunny,  and  the 
general  impression,  if  not  very  solemn, 
is  cheerful  and  luxurious  to  a  high 
extent.  On  either  side,  passages, 
penetrating  through  the  line  of  the 
side -chapels,  increase  the  domestic 
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appearance  so  completely  that  it  re- 
quires the  distant  prospect  of  a 
priestly  back,  in  white  and  gold, 
bowing  over  a  decorated  altar  with 
mysterious  genuflexions,  unknown  in 
ordinary  life,  to  undeceive  the  spec- 
tator. But  the  splendour  of  the 
church,  if  nothing  else,  would  show 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  popular- 
ity of  the  Annunziata,  where  worship- 
pers surround  the  little  oratory,  and 
kneel  in  all  the  chapels,  and  which 
is  more  frequented,  as  it  appears,  to 
judge  from  the  experience  of  this  day, 
than  any  of  the  other  churches  in 
Florence.  We  leave  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts on  tiptoe,  whispering  under 
our  breath.  To  be  sure  it  is  very 
shocking  to  walk  about  or  talk  when 
people  are  at  prayers,  and  service  is 
proceeding ;  but  if  we  are  never  to 
disturb  a  chance  worshipper — if  we 
are  to  keep  religiously  apart,  lest 
yonder  excellent  and  pious  personage 
who  follows  us  with  her  eyes,  and 
turns  round  her  head  to  watch  us, 
should  be  disturbed  in  her  devotions, 
I  fear  there  will  be  little  sight-seeing 
possible  ;  for  somebody  is  always 
discharging  his  or  her  religious  duties 
at  some  altar,  and  that  meritorious 
exercise  goes  on  all  the  same,  with 
moving  lips  and  dropped  beads,  whe- 
ther our  friend  watches  our  stealthy 
passage,  or  only  occupies  herself  with 
the  fringe  of  the  altar-cloth—there 
is  not  much  difference  after  all. 

I  did  not  begin  with  the  intention 
of  describing  pictures  or  special  works 
of  art — one  who  sets  out  to  do  any 
such  thing  in  Florence  must  take 
months  to  see,  and  volumes  to  con- 
tain his  journal — but  only  a  flying 
sketch  as  to  what  the  Florentine 
churches  are  like  in  general,  without 
details.  They  contain  mines  of  inter- 
esting matter  for  investigators,  but 
for  us  a  noble  pomp,  a  picturesque 
appearance,  and  many  a  silent  sug- 
gestion of  how  things  were  in  that 
age,  so  grand,  so  distant,  so  exuber- 
ant, which  has  writ  its  social  economy, 
its  family  ostentation,  its  pride,  its 
genius,  and  its  greatness,  upon  these 
enduring  tablets,  as  it  was  tit  a  great 
age  should  write  them — leaving  to 
its  descendants  a  glorious  legacy  of 
tombs  and  altars,  a  suit  of  state  too 
big  for  them,  which  show  how  life 
has  shrunk  out  of  its  splendid  pro- 
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portions,  and  things  are  no  longer  as 
they  were — and  to  us  a  spectacle  of 
life  indestructible,  an  energy  which 
cannot  die. 

Sixth  Day. — This  day  let  us  go  the 
way  of  all  the  world. 

Look  through  the  opening  in  those 
lofty  houses,  how  that  Apenuine 
heaves  his  mighty  slopes  into  the 
air,  where  the  sun  shines  in  defiance 
of  those  big  clouds  rolling  and  gather- 
ing and  dispersing  in  mountainous 
vicissitude  upon  the  sky.  The  cloud 
over  that  hill,  mingling  its  gloom  in 
some  indescribable  way  with  the  un- 
discouraged  sun,  shines  darkly,  if  one 
may  be  permitted  the  expression, 
with  the  most  wonderful,  dewy,  rainy, 
aerial  effect,  over  the  vast  shoulders 
of  that  big  potentate,  conveying  to  us 
low  down  in  the  plain  a  conception  of 
atmosphere  and  distance  magnificent- 
ly wideand  far — preciseyetimmeasur- 
able — something  to  be  painted  or  ima- 
gined, but  which  defies  words.  The 
day  is  mild  and  soft,  with  a  freshness 
in  the  air  which  threatens  rain — a  de- 
licious dewy  spring  atmosphere,  the 
threat  expanding  itself  over  us,  but 
never  coming  to  extremities — letting 
a  score  of  bright  drops  escape  now 
and  then  by  a  side  wind,  but  hurting 
nothing,  not  even  a  lady's  bonnet. 
Bonnets  are  a  serious  consideration 
at  the  Cascine.  Along  the  level  sunny 
road,  where  the  tall  trees  thrust  bare 
branches  over  our  heads,  and  throw 
long  shadows  on  the  meadow,  we 
make  our  way,  as  do  the  mountains 
down  the  valley,  as  does  the  river  to 
the  sea.  Everything  is  westward  ; 
the  hills  closing  in  towards  the  Gon- 
folina  gorge,  the  Arno  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  sun  to  his  setting,  and 
the  tender  declining  light  slants  in 
golden  glints  over  the  level  grass, 
and  over  the  solitary  houses,  each 
with  its  square  tower,  which  stand 
here  and  there  alone  between  the 
mountains  and  the  trees.  A  long 
level  road,  with  stretches  of  green 
grass  on  either  hand,  and  the  grey 
Apennines  close  in  sight,  and  the 
Florentine  carriages  hastening  along 
without  much  note  of  the  way,  to 
something  hidden  here  in  the  further 
trees.  What  is  it  1  A  square  of  good 
extent  butno  ornament,  with  straight 
avenues  diverging  into  it  on  all  sides, 
and  with  almost  a  glimpse  of  the 
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river  and  the  sunny  promenade  ex- 


tending along  its  bank,  where  indeed 
the  company  can  walk  if  they  are 
so  minded.  But  the  company  in 
general  are  not  of  that  mind.  The 
ladies  sit  in  their  carriages,  the 
gentlemen  get  out  and  circulate 
from  one  party  to  another,  carry- 
ing a  common  currency  of  gossip 
and  compliment  through  the  crowd. 
There  stand  the  horses,  and  there  sit 
the  ladies  with  the  most  admirable 
patience,  looking  at  nothing,  listen- 
ing to  nothing,  unless  it  be  the 
rival  toilettes  about  them  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  talk  of  the  wan- 
dering cavaliers  in  the  other,  till 
the  orthodox  time  is  accomplished, 
when  the  crowd  suddenly  breaks  up, 
and  carriages  return  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  procession  along  the  same 
level  road.  What  odd  spectacles 
fashion  and  pleasure  make  when  they 
lay  their  heads  together  !  I  do  not 
see  the  fun  of  sitting  for  an  hour 
among  a  crowd  of  carriages.  Come 
this  way — never  mind  the  fashion  of 
Florence — come  back  again  by  this 
river  road  which  basks  and  burns  in 
the  sunshine.  It  is  still  only  March, 
it  is  not  too  warm.  Yonder,  look  at 
the  white  houses  dwelling  by  the 
river — at  the  low  hills  towards  the 
south — Bellosguardo  and  that  gentle 
cluster  of  luxuriant  slopes  !  And 
now  as  Florence  comes  fully  in  sight, 
look  at  those  domes  and  towers,  ris- 
ing in  a  wonderful  full  olive  against 
the  sky  and  the  sunshine,  through 
the  air,  full  of  bright  reflections 
which  mask  those  silent  sentinels 
with  a  colour  not  their  own. 

And  again  it  is  night— not  the 
mysterious  night  of  an  unknown 
city,  wrapt  in  fog  and  darkness  — 
a  glorious  shining  night  of  Italy, 
mooned  and  starry,  with  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  heavens,  but  darkness 
deep  and  solemn  in  the  narrow 
streets.  Looking  out  from  this  high 
window,  the  darkness  no  longer  veils 
to  us  an  undiscovered  country.  The 
hum  and  whisper  of  the  town  rises 
already  half  familiar  and  with  a 
friendly  tone,  and  one  no  longer 
dreams,  but  remembers.  Now  the 
congenial  moonlight  will  wake  with 
lyric  musical  touches,  as  one  falls 
into  a  sweet  confusion  of  all  the  arts 
to  express  that  magical  beauty — the 
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silvery  marbles  of  the  Duomo,  the 
tender  glory  of  the  Painter's  Tower. 
Arno  glistens  under  all  its  bridges. 
White,  in  a  misty  veil  of  light,  rise 
the  wakeful  Apennines,  listening  to 
every  chime  of  bells  and  sentinel 
shout  of  passing  hours,  the  "  All's- 
well''  of  the  night  from  tower  and 
Campanile,  tall  guardians  of  the  city; 
and  peace  and  rest  are  in  the  air, 
white  with  the  saintly  benedictions 
of  stars  and  moon. 

But  dark  as  midnight  or  mid- win- 
ter— black  in  profoundest  contrast 
with  the  moonlight,  lying  in  such  a 
depth  of  shadow  as  only  that  neigh- 
bour brightness  could  expose,  lies  far 
below  us  the  pavement  of  this  narrow 
lofty  street.  What  is  that  measured 
cadeuce  sounding  upward  through 
this  gulf  of  air  and  darkness — that 
gleam  of  moving  lights,  wild  and 
variable,  blazing  through  the  gloom  ; 
that  tramp  of  footsteps  1  Look  down 
where  they  pass  below,  the  few  pas- 
sengers scarcely  pausing  to  look  after 
them,  they  themselves  pausing  for 
nothing,  marching  to  the  measure  of 
their  chant,  not  slow  though  solemn 
— no  voice  of  individual  grief,  but  a 
calm  impersonal  lamentation,  a  lofty 
melancholy  utterance  upon  the  com- 
mon fate  of  humanity.  White  figures 
in  the  dress  of  a  fraternity,  with  two 
or  three  wild  torches  throwing  light 
upon  their  way,  and  upon  that  dark 
weight  they  carry  shoulder-high  and 
motionless — answering  to  each  other 
with  chant  and  response  of  deep 
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voices,  carrying  their  dead.  Nay,  not 
their  dead — it  has  ceased  to  belong 
to  any  one,  that  silent  burden.  Love 
has  not  a  tone  in  that  dirge — grief  is 
not  there  —  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  solemnly  commenting  upon 
the  universal  fate — calling  the  world 
to  witness  that  all  must  die — and 
cold,  cold,  solitary,  loveless,  the  for- 
lorn dead  in  the  midst  of  them  goes 
to  be  buried  out  of  sight.  Do  you 
say  it  is  nothing  to  him,  and  he  does 
not  feel  it  ?  Heaven  knows  !  but 
that  picturesque  group,  with  their 
chant  and  their  torches,  carry  a  chill 
to  one's  heart. 

And  saddened  by  such  sounds,  the 
night  falls  over  Florence — and  Time 
and  the  hours  chant  from  those  match- 
less Campaniles  the  same  solemn  con- 
clusion into  the  moonlight,  to  the 
wakeful  hills  and  stars  that  do  not 
die.  But  grief  is  not  in  the  ineffable 
calm  of  heaven :  and  there  is  no  grief 
in  those  wonderful  works  of  art, 
calmly  bearing  witness  in  their  silent 
permanence  to  generations  dead  and 
past.  Proclaim  it  from  your  towers, 
great  city,  bathing  in  the  silence  with 
the  listening  hills  and  skies ! — yet 
there  is  another  burden  chiming  into 
human  ears  from  all  your  shrines  and 
altars,  eloquent  with  their  loves  and 
labours  who  are  no  longer  here — a 
deeper  truth,  and  dearer  than  that 
burden  of  change  and  death — that  it 
is  here,  as  everywhere,  the  dead  who 
are  living—and  it  is  only  the  living 
who  die ! 
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THE  IDYLLS  OP    THE  KING. 


THE  final  fortunes  of  Arthur  and 
of  Charlemagne,  as  heroes  of  song, 
have  been  very  different.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  mean  to  compare  their 
actual  exploits.  The  Laws  of  Charle- 
magne may  still  be  read.  His  great 
achievements  form  the  subject  of 
well-ascertained  and  undoubted  his- 
tory, and  have  left  their  traces  on 
the  present  state  of  modern  Europe ; 
while  the  shadowy  exploits  of  the 
British  king,  at  best,  only  retarded 
the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain  for  a 
few  years,  and  are  so  wholly  with- 
out any  historical  confirmation,  that 
many  antiquarians  have  been  led  to 
doubt  whether  the  traditions  which 
relate  to  him  have  any  solid  founda- 
tion of  facts  to  rest  on  at  all.  Yet 
the  silence  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
and  other  Saxon  chroniclers,  should 
hardly  outweigh  the  testimony  of 
so  widespread  a  tradition ;  for 
wherever  the  defeated  British  tribes 
retired  for  safety  from  their  Saxon 
foe,  whether  to  the  sheltering  rocks 
of  Cornwall,  or  fastnesses  among 
the  Cumbrian  hills,  thither  they 
carried  with  them  the  name  of  their 
famous  chieftain,  and  there  they  have  « 
left  it  indelibly  imprinted :  so  that 
northern  ballads  tell  us  of  Arthur 
holding  his  court  at  "merrie  Carleile," 
and  by  the  banks  (oh,  most  unpoeti- 
cal  name  !)  of  "  Tearne  Wadling ; " 
and  the  Westmoreland  yeoman 
readily  points  out  to  the  inquiring 
archaeologist  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table — a  mound  near  the  fair  river 
Eamont,  some  miles  on  its  downward 
course,  after  it  has  left  the  loveliest 
of  those  lakes,  one  of  which  gave  his 
surname  to  Arthur's  great  knight 
Lancelot  (a  favourite  Christian  name 
still  in  Westmoreland,  we  may  re- 
mark en  passant}.  So  too  in  Corn- 
wall many  a  mound  and  cairn  bears 
Arthur's  name ;  and  stern  Tintagel, 
the  wave-beaten  ruin  on  the  rocky 
Cornish  coast,  is  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  as  having  been  the  fortress 
of  the  mighty  British  king. 

Unlike,  however,  as  are  the  Arthur 


and  the  Charlemagne  of  history — 
the  one  the  last  support,  and  the 
object  of  the  fond  regrets  of  a 
conquered  race  ;  the  other  the  proud 
leader  of  the  victorious  Franks,  the 
fragments  of  whose  empire  are  now 
great  kingdoms,  and  whose  success 
the  ambition  of  modern  times  has 
emulated,  but  failed  to  equal — they 
have  yet  occupied  very  similar  posi- 
tions as  favourite  subjects  of  song 
and  legend.  The  court  -  minstrels 
of  Charlemagne  (repeating  the  lays 
which  had  come  across  the  Channel 
into  kindred  Bretagne)  doubtless 
sang  to  him  of  Arthur  and  the 
knights  of  his  Round  Table,  as  the 
brave  Taillefer  sang  of  Roland  and  of 
Charlemagne  to  Norman  William  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings  ;  and  the  Pro- 
vencal Troubadours  appear  to  have 
made  the  names  of  Arthur's  knights 
as  familiar  as  those  of  Charlemagne, 
to  the  mind  of  the  great  father  of 
modern  literature,  Dante;  But  when 
the  minstrel's  tuneful  notes  were 
hushed — in  Provence  first  by  Dominic 
and  his  harsh  brother-inquisitors, 
and  afterwards  throughout  Europe 
by  the  revival  of  ancient  learning, 
and  the  altered  taste  which  was  its 
consequence — Arthur  was  gradually 
lost  sight  of,  while  Charlemagne 
shone  with  greatly-increased  splen- 
dour. The  great  Italian  poets  sang 
of  the  iron-crowned  protector  of  their 
Pope.  The  fabulous  exploits  of  his 
nephew  Roland,  the  equally  fabulous 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens,  and  the 
victories  of  Charlemagne  over  their 
countless  hosts,  live  for  ever  incor- 
porated into  modern  literature  by 
the  rich  fancy,  the  inexhaustible  in- 
vention, which  sparkles  in  the  magic 
page  of  Ariosto.  But  Arthur  was 
left  to  the  ballad  and  the  prose 
romance.  No  great  poet  made  him 
the  hero  of  a  lay  that  shall  last  for 
ever.  He  forms  the  subject  of  no 
poem  that  has  lived,  either  English 
or  foreign ;  for  Spenser's  unique 
Allegory  (that  mighty  work  of  the 
imagination,  that  product  of  a  noble 
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age,  rich  in  faith  and  loyalty)  con- 
tains, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark  hereafter,  the  name,  and  the 
name  only,  of  the  ancient  British 
chieftain.  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
do  but  mention  him.  The  eighteenth 
century  was  unfavourable  to  works 
of  the  imagination,  and  only  re- 
membered Arthur  in  one  or  two 
ballads  preserved  in  Percy's  collec- 
tion. Some  fifty  years  ago,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  first  canto  of 
"  Marmion,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  alluded 
to  the  forgotten  legends,  with  which 
his  diligent  antiquarianism  had  made 
him  familiar,  and  seemed,  as  he  wrote 
his  tales  of  the  olden  time,  to  cast  a 
longing  glance  at  those  still  older 
stories,  which  it  had  stirred  the 
hearts  of  his  own  heroes  and  heroines 
to  listen  to  : — 

"  As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morgana' s  fated  house, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous; 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force, 
Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse  ; 
Or  when,  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  move, 
(Alas,  that  lawless  was  their  love  !) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den, 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights  ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd, 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high, 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye." 

He  reminds  us  how  such  legends 

"  Gleam  through  Spenser's  elfin  dream, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme  ;  " 

and  he  mourns  that  the  one  poet, 
who  had  arisen  since  then,  fit,  in  his 
judgment,  to  sing  of  Arthur,  had 
missed  his  high  destiny  : — 

"  And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain, 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again, 
But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on  to  make  them  sport ; 

The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the   God -given   strength,    and 
marr'd  the  lofty  line." 

Whether  these  regrets  of  the  north- 
ern minstrel  first  directed  Mr  Tenny- 
son's attention  to  the  rich  mine, 
ready  to  yield  its  untouched  treasures 
to  his  hand,  we  cannot  say.  Certain 
it  is,  that  he  early  sought  subjects  for 
his  poems  from  among  the  legends  of 
Arthur.  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  first 
showed  the  direction  his  thoughts 
were  taking.  Ten  years  after  fol- 
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lowed  two  of  his  finest  poems — 
" Morte  d' Arthur," and  "Sir Galahad." 
Next  he  sought  inspiration  from 
other  sources,  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  most,  with  inferior  success.  (We 
of  course  allude  to  the  "  Princess," 
and  to  "  Maud  ; "  not  to  the  magni- 
ficent sorrow  of  "In  Memoriam.") 
And  now,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  we  have  hailed  with  pleasure 
the  report  of  a  new  poem  from  his 
pen,  which  promises  to  supply  a 
statue  for  this  long-vacant  niche  in 
our  literature.  We  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  the  Laureate  was  again  at  work, 
that  he  had  returned  to  the  attach- 
ments of  his  youth,  and  that  his 
subject  was  once  again  Arthur — 
"  mythic  Uther's  son."  Presently 
the  name  of  the  forthcoming  book 
reached  us,  The  Idylls  of  the  King, 
and,  we  must  own,  somewhat  dis- 
turbed our  ideas.  An  Idyll  is,  to 
the  common  understanding,  the  name 
of  a  Pastoral,  not  of  a  tale  of  kings 
and  warriors;  and, to  say  the  truth,  in 
our  mind  Idylls  are  chiefly  associated 
with  some  tedious  trash  by  Gessner, 
which  darkened  our  early  initia- 
tion into  Germanic  literature  ;  and 
perhaps  also  with  les  bwgeries  of 
Florian — insipid  productions,  which 
(to  the  best  of  our  belief)  the  crino- 
line of  the  present  day  is  far  from 
regarding  with  the  same  favour  as 
did  the  behooped  belles  of  the  days 
of  Louis  Quinze.  For  one  thing,  too, 
the  title  prepared  us.  We  were  not 
to  expect  a  long  poem,  presenting 
Arthur  and  his  exploits  as  a  whole. 
"Morte  d'Arthur,"  that  exquisite 
fragment,  was  to  remain  a  fragment 
still !— a  fragment  of  an  unfinished 
epic,  which  is  never  to  be  completed  ! 
At  last,  after  a  long  delay,  we  re- 
ceived the  eagerly-desired  volume. 
We  opened  it  \yith  mingled  hope  and 
fear  ;  we  read  it  with  mixed  feelings, 
at  first  of  disappointment,  but  af- 
terwards of  gfrra^y-preponderating 
pleasure ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  lay 
some  account  of  it  before  our  readers. 
It  consists  of  four  poems  of  unequal 
lengths,  each  of  which  bears  a  lady's 
name.  (The  Laureate's  devotion  to 
the  fair  sex  evidently  glows  with  un- 
abated ardour,  since  the  days  when 
he  sang  "Isabel,"  "Claribel,"  <kc., 
with  more  zeal  than  success.)  Each 
poem  rehearses  the  adventures  of 
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some  heroine  of  the  days  of  King 
Arthur ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  con- 
tains those  of  the  greatest  and  love- 
liest, though,  alas  !  not  the  best  lady 
of  the  time — of  the  "  Guenever,  that 
bride  so  bright  of  blee  "  of  our  old 
ballads.  Thus  the  feminine  element 
predominates  decidedly  in  the  work. 
Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  Merlin — the 
king,  the  warrior,  and  the  sage  of 
the  poem — are  represented  to  us,  not 
so  much  in  council  or  in  action  as  in 
their  dealings  with,  and  in  the  effect 
they  produce  on,  Guinevere,  Elaine, 
and  Vivien.  In  this  wise  we  see 
more  of  the  sage's  folly  than  of  his 
wisdom,  of  the  warrior's  weakness 
than  of  his  strength.  The  three  first 
poems  read  like  three  long  episodes, 
detached  from  a  grand  epic  Arthur, 
which  is  not  forthcoming.  The 
fourth  gives  us  a  beautiful  but  still 
domestic  scene,  from  near  its  con- 
clusion. Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Tennyson's  earlier  writings, 
must  feel,  as  they  finish  Guinevere, 
that  the  end  is  wanting  ;  whilst  the 
majority  of  readers  will  hasten  to 
refresh  their  recollections  of  "  Morte 
d' Arthur "  as  its  true  conclusion  : 
which  exquisite  poem,  we  here  beg 
to  suggest,  should  be  printed  as  the 
fifth  in  the  second  edition  of  "  The 
Idylls,"  for  the  benefit  of  our  children. 
The  slender  thread  which  connects 
the  four  poems  is  furnished  by  Gui- 
nevere. The  first  rumours  of  her 
grievous  fall  drive  the  gentle  Enid 
into  seclusion,  and  embolden  Vivien 
in  her  wrong-doing  ;  Lancelot's  heart 
is  closed  by  her  against  Elaine's  pure 
affection,  and  her  penitence  forms 
the  subject  of  the  fourth  poem.  Of 
Arthur  we  hear  little  till  the  end. 
We  are  told  in  very  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  his  labours,  as  an  earlier 
Charlemagne,  to  draw  fast  the  slack- 
ening bonds  of  law  and  order,  to 
uphold  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  honour  of  Britain  against  the 
heathen  invader,  and  to  revive  and 
uphold  every  knightly  grace  and 
courtesy  by  the  institution  of  his 
chivalric  Round  Table  ;  but  almost 
all  his  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem 
is  confined  to  the  last  grand  scene, 
where  he  rebukes  and  pardons  his 
guilty  wife,  and  then  leaves  her  for 
that  battle-field  to  which  he  looks 
forward  with  dim  forebodings,  where 
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all  his  yet  faithful  knights  are  to 
fall  but  one,  and  whence  the  "  dusky 
barge"  and  its  mystic  crew  are  to 
bear  him,  whither  no  man  knoweth 
even  until  this  day.  Lancelot  is  the 
hero  of  the  third  poem.  Tristram, 
Perceval,  and  Galahad  are  only 
named.  How  gladly  would  we  have 
heard  more  of  the  latter — that  knight 
sans  peur  because  sans  reproche, 
who  is  one  of  the  fairest  creations  of 
Tennyson's  earlier  muse ;  whose  quest 
of  that  Sangreal  (from  the  search  for 
which  the  valorous  Lancelot  was 
excluded  by  his  sin)  has  become  in 
our  poet's  hands  a  noble  type  of  true 
Christian  chivalry — of  that  work  of 
heaven  on  earth  which  only  pure 
hearts  can  love,  only  clean  hands 
can  do  ! 

For  the  non-appearance  of  these 
famous  knights  we  are  by  no  means 
consoled  by  a  new  acquaintance — 
Geraint,  tributary  prince  of  Devon, 
whose  adventures  fill  the  first  poem. 
Its  story  is  somewhat  ill-constructed, 
and  decidedly  better  in  execution 
than  in  design.  It  is  briefly  this  : — • 
Queen  Guinevere  and  her  attendant 
maiden  are  insulted  by  a  nameless 
knight  on  their  way  to  join  Arthur 
hunting.  Geraint  vows  to  avenge 
the  insult,  and  follows  the  discourt- 
eous knight  to  a  small  town,  near 
which  he  dwells  in  a  splendid  new 
castle.  The  town  is  full  of  bustling 
preparations  for  a  tournament  on 
the  morrow ;  and  Geraint,  whose 
haste  has  brought  him  on  his  chase 
unarmed,  is  glad  to  seek  shelter  for 
the  night  at  the  ruined  castle  of  Earl 
Yniol,  on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
which  is  thus  prettily  described  : — 

"  Here  stood  a  shattered  archway,  plumed 

with  fern  ; 
And   here  had  fall'n   a  great  part   of  a 

tower, 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the 

cliff, 
And  like   a  crag  was   gay  with  wilding 

flowers  : 

And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair, 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent, 

wound 

Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  ivy-stems 
Claspt  the  grey  walls  with  hairy -fibred 

arms, 
And  suck'd  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and 

look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove." 

Yniol,  the  venerable  owner  of  this 
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dilapidated  mansion,  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  the  uncle  of  the  knight 
whose  insolence  Geraint  longs  to 
punish,  and  to  have  given  him  mor- 
tal offence  by  refusing  him  the  hand 
of  his  only  daughter  Enid.  The  dis- 
courteous Edyrn  has  avenged  his 
uncle's  refusal  by  provoking  a  revolt 
among  his  retainers,  dispossessing 
him  of  his  earldom,  and  keeping 
him,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in 
the  ruined  castle  where  Geraint  finds 
them.  For  the  last  two  years  Edyrn 
has  proclaimed  jousts  in  honour  of  a 
lady  whom  he  has  taken  as  his  love, 
to  spite  Enid,  to  which  no  man  is 
admitted  unless  his  lady-love  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  each  year  won  for  her  the 
prize,  a  golden  sparrow-hawk.  The 
third  joust  is  fixed  for  the  morrow  of 
Geraint's  arrival,  who,  learning  this 
from  his  host,  straightway  borrows 
from  him  his  rusty  arms,  adopts  the 
gentle  Enid  as  his  lady  betrothed  and 
wife  ;  avenges  her  deep  wrong,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Queen's  lighter 
one,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  proud 
Edyrn,  and  makes  him  restore  his 
earldom  to  his  injured  kinsman,  and 
go  to  do  penance  at  King  Arthur's 
court,  where  his  reformed  life  bears 
"  pleasing  testimony,"  as  the  good 
books  have  it,  to  the  efficacy  of  Ge- 
raint's rough  method  of  cure.  Geraint 
prepares  to  take  his  fair  betrothed 
to  Caerleon  -  upon  -  Usk,  that  the 
grateful  Guinevere  may,  according 
to  her  promise,  clothe  her  champion's 
bride  in  fitting  attire  for  the  nuptials. 
And  here  we  are  treated  to  an  amount 
of  millinery  against  which  not  all  our 
reverence  for  Tennyson's  genius  shall 
stay  us  from  protesting.  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  "faded  silk"  in  which 
Enid  accompanies  Geraint  by  his 
desire,  and  which  she,  unluckily  for 
herself,  puts  by  reverently  in  a  "  ce- 
darn  cabinet  "  instead  of  giving  it  to 
her  waiting-maid,  as  most  ladies  of 
the  present  day  would  do,  when  it 
had  served  its  purpose,— even  sup- 
posing, we  say,  that  the  "  faded  "  ar- 
ticle of  dress  in  question  is  introduced 
with  a  high  moral  purpose  —  even 
that  of  inducing  the  wives  of  Eng- 
land generally,  and  more  especially 
the  wives  of  English  poets,  to  be  con- 
tent with  plain  attire — though  we 
should  be  grateful  to  the  Laureate 
for  his  good  intentions,  and  earnestly 
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wish  him  success,  as  the  dismal  vision 
of  our  Christmas  bills  rises  before 
our  prophetic  gaze — yet  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  (/such  appeals  in  verse 
could  do  the  business,  we  have  good 
Dr  Watts'  already,  more  easily  re- 
membered and  more  directly  affect- 
ing the  conscience  !  So.  returning 
to  the  aesthetic  view  of  the  matter, 
we  would  humbly  beg  the  Laureate 
for  the  future  to  tell  us  more  of  the 
maiden  and  less  of  her  clothes — more 
of  the  wedding,  if  he  will,  and  less 
of  the  trousseau.  Nay,  might  we 
venture  to  whisper  to  him  that  lines 
like  these  will  defeat  his  own  pur- 
pose, where  he  sums  up  "the  whole, 
duty  of  a  husband  "  thus  : — 

"  To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances, 
To  dress  her  beautifully  (!),  and  keep  her 
true." 

Somewhile  after  Geraint  and  Enid's 
marriage,  the  growing  evil  report  of 
the  Queen  induces  the  former  to 
withdraw  his  young  wife  from  her 
dangerous  example,  to  retire  into  his 
principality,  where,  in  affectionate 
care  of  Enid  (an  affection  which  our 
unwise  poet  describes  as  revealing 
itself  chiefly  in  making  constant  ad- 
ditions to  her  wardrobe),  he  forgets 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  incurs 
the  general  disapprobation  of  his 
people.  The  young  wife  hears  this  ; 
and  in  hesitation  between  her  fear 
of  displeasing  her  husband  and  her 
grief  that  his  fame  should  perish  for 
lack  of  warning,  drops  a  broken  sen- 
tence, which  leads  him  to  suspect  her 
faithful  affection  for  himself.  Mad- 
dened by  this  suspicion  (which  he 
might  have  removed  by  one  simple 
question),  he  resolves  to  ride  forth 
into  the  wilderness,  to  win  back  his 
wife's  regard  by  some  high  deed  ; 
on  which  the  poet  observes  in  very 
beautiful  language  —  language  far 
more  applicable,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
to  many  a  sad  occurrence  in  real 
life,  than  to  this  very  improbable 
difficulty — 

"  0  purblind  race  of  miserable  men  ! 
How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  life-long  trouble  for  ourselves, 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  true  ! 
Here,  through  the  feeble  twilight  of  this 

world 
Groping,   how  many,  until  we  pass  and 

reach 
That  other,  where  we  see  as  we  are  seen  ! " 
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He  commands  Enid  to  accompany 
him,  and  expressly  charges  her  to  do 
so  arrayed  in  her  worst  and  meanest 
dress.  A  strange  subject  to  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  a  warrior,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  smarting  under 
the  reproach  of  effeminacy!  And 
truly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  very  mean 
piece  of  revenge  for  any  "  sort  of  a 
man,"  let  alone  a  knight  of  the 
Eound  Table,  to  indulge  in  !  She 
obeys  meekly ;  puts  on  the  "  faded 
silk  "  in  which  he  first  saw  her,  and 
is  bidden  to  ride  on  far  in  front,  lest 
her  angry  lord  should  be  unable  to 
restrain  his  wrath,  and,  whatever 
happens,  never  to  speak  a  word  to 
him.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they 
meet  three  bandits,  and  Enid  is  re- 
warded by  her  ungenerous  husband, 
for  having  braved  his  indignation  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  by  his  orders 
to  drive  their  horses  (laden  with  the 
armour,  of  which  he  has  stript  their 
riders),  tied  together  by  their  bridles, 
before  him.  A  little  way  farther  on 
they  meet  three  more  villains,  and 
Geraint  has  another  opportunity  (of 
which  he  avails  himself)  of  showing 
valour  to  his  enemies  and  unkindness 
to  his  wife. 

Tired  by  the  charge  of  the  six 
horses,  and  much  more  by  her  own 
quiet  grief,  Enid  thankfully  accepts 
the  night's  lodging  her  harsh  busband 
provides  for  her,  in  a  little  town  ad- 
joining the  castle  of  another  old 
suitor  of  hers,  Earl  Limours.  He, 
encouraged  by  the  evident  coldness 
between  her  husband  and  herself, 
renews  Ms  suit  to  her.  Enid,  alarmed 
at  his  numerous  band  of  followers, 
feigns  to  be  willing  that  he  should 
come  in  the  morning  to  carry  her  off, 
only  asking  to  be  left  in  repose  that 
night;  and  is  so  long  before  she 
dares  awaken  her  husband  to  tell 
him  of  his  danger,  that  their  retreat 
the  next  day  is  speedily  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  "wild  Limours" 
and  his  band  in  pursuit  of  them. 
Geraint,  however,  is  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion ;  knocks  the  earl  and 
his  next  follower  down  like  nine- 
pins,— 

"And  blindly  rush' d  on  all  the  rout  be- 
hind. 

But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanish 'd  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  morn 
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Adorn  the  crystal  dykes  of  Camelot, 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the 

sand  ; 

But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun, 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower." 

Having  disposed  of  this  formidable 
attack  so  easily,  the  invincible  Ge- 
raint rides  on  with  the  patient  Enid. 
But  retribution  is  at  hand.  A  wound, 
which  he  hardly  felt  in  the  ardour  of 
the  conflict,  begins  to  pain  him  :  his 
blood  flows  unseen,  and  he  falls 
senseless  to  the  ground.  His  wife 
binds  his  wound  with  her  veil,  and 
sits  beside  him  in  despair.  "The 
huge  Earl  Doorm,"  the  savage  lord 
of  the  territory  they  are  now  in, 
passes  by,  and,  touched  in  some  de- 
gree by  beauty  in  distress,  commands 
two  spearmen  to  carry  the  wounded 
man  to  his  hall.  Enid's  palfrey  has 
deserted  her,  but  Geraint's  "great 
charger,"  whichstood  by  him  "grieved 
like  a  man,"  follows  him  unled. 
Left  alone  in  the  deserted  hall,  Enid 
sits  for  long  hours  by  her  lord  ;  who, 
wakening  from  his  swoon,  is  con- 
vinced of  her  true  love  for  him  by 
her  tears,  but  still  feigns  himself  as 
dead, — 

"  That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  utter- 
most, 

And  say  to  his  own  heart,  '  She  weeps  for 
me." " 

He  thus  exposes  her  to  the  rude  at- 
tentions of  their  savage  host,  who 
returns  from  a  plundering  expedition 
in  the  afternoon,  feasts  in  the  hall 
with  a  motley  crew  of  spearmen  and 
women, 

"  Whose  souls  the  old  serpent  long  had  drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  witfter'd 

leaf 
A  nd  makes  it  earth  ;  " 

and,  having  finished  his  savage  re- 
past, coolly  assures  Enid  that  her 
husband  is  dead,  offers  to  replace 
him  ;  vainly  presses  meat  and  drink 
upon  her,  and  then,  with  a  regard 
for  dress  amazing  in  such  a  bar- 
barian, and  evidently  proving  that 
the  love  of  fine  clothes  was  epidemic 
at  that  period,  sends  for  a  splendid 
silk,  and  commands  Enid  to  put  oft 
her  faded  garb,  and  array  herself  in 
it.  To  which  she  answers  : — 
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"  In  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  found 

me  first, 

And  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall ; 
In  this  poor  gown  I   rode  with   him  to 

court, 
And  there  the  queen  array'd  me  like  the 

sun : 

In  this  poor  gown  he  bade  me  clothe  my- 
self, 

When  now  we  rode  upon  this  fatal  quest 
Of  honour,  where  no  honour  can  be  gain'd : 
And  this  poor  gown  I  will  not  cast  aside 
Until  himself  arise  a  living  man, 
And  bid  me  cast  it.     I  have  griefs  enough : 
Pray  you  be  gentle,  pray  you  let  me  be  : 
I  never  loved,  can  never  love  but  him  : 
Yea,  God,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentleness, 
He  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be." 

Hereupon  the  rude  Doorm  strikes 
her,  and  she,  thinking 

" '  He  had  not  dared  to  do  it, 
Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead, ' 
Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry, 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  the  trap. 
Which   sees    the  trapper   coming    thro'    the 


Geraint  starts  up,  and  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  stalwart  arm  sends  the 
huge  Earl's  head  rolling  on  the  floor ; 
which  seems  to  us  something  less 
than  justice,  seeing  that  he  owns 
afterwards, 

"  Enid,  I  have  used  you  worse  than  that 
dead  man." 

He  then  mounts  his  horse,  lifts  his 
fair  Enid  on  to  it,  and  rides  off  with 
her,  joyful  in  his  recovered  faith  in 
her  affection,  and,  we  are  thankful  to 
say,  penitent  for  the  past ;  henceforth 
to  lead  a  happy  and  useful  life,  griev- 
ing his  sweet  wife  no  more,  and 
securing  his  people's  reverence  by  his 
manly  deeds.  The  lines  which  de- 
scribe Enid's  gladness,  when  she 
feels  herself  restored  to  her  right 
place  beside  her  husband,  are,  to  our 
thinking,  very  beautiful : — 

"And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O'er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew, 
Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  thro'  her,  who  in  that  perilous 

hour 
Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  husband's 

heart, 
And  felt  him  hers   again :    she    did   not 

weep, 
But  o'er   her   meek  eyes  came  a  hap/y 

mist, 
Like  thatwhichkept  the  heart  of  Eden  green." 

Oh  !  si  sic  omnia  !  How  much 
better  in  its  simple  propriety  of  lan- 
guage is  this  passage,  than  attempts 
at  variety  of  expression,  like  "  his 
helmet  wagg'd,"  of  Geraint  fainting 
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earlier  on  !  How  much  better,  in 
their  melodious  versification,  than 
lines  like  this,  where  the  accent  falls 
perforce  on  the  least  important  word : 

"  The  prince,   without  a  word,  from  his 
horse  fell." 

Or  this,  still  worse,  from  Vivian  : 

"  Her  eyes  and  neck,  glittering,  went  and 
came ! " 

And  how  little  worthy  of  the  beauti- 
ful lines  we  have  quoted,  and  of  some 
others  too  which  we  have  not  space 
for,  is  the  story  of  which  we  have 
given  the  outlines  ! 

Having  confessed  our  dislike  to 
Idylls,  we  will  not  be  so  inconsist- 
ent as  to  quarrel  with  "  Alfrede,  our 
Laureate  roete  "  (to  speak  of  him  in 
the  language  of  Chaucer),  because 
this  is  not  an  Idyll  at  all ;  because 
Enid  and  Geraint,  though  they  do 
once  pass  through  a  hay-field  (where 
Geraint  eats  up  the  mower's  dinner 
with  singular  eagerness  considering 
the  nature  of  his  anxiety),  betray  no 
desire  to  betake  themselves  to  rural 
occupations  ;  because  we  look  in  vain 
for  anything  like  the  exquisite  open- 
air  life  of  The  Faery  Queen  (to  which 
great  work  the  nature  of  the  subject 
in  some  sense  invites  comparison). 
It  may  be  rather  hard  to  call  a  tale 
an  Idyll,  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
which  spend  no  longer  time  "  sub 
Jove"  than  any  modern  gentleman 
and  lady  on  a  tour,  and  who  are 
always  taking  shelter  in  some  house 
or  other.  (She  whose  beauty  in  the 
forest  "made  &  sunshine  in  that 
shady  place,"  spent  a  far  freer  exist- 
ence.) But  let  that  pass.  Our  com- 
plaint goes  deeper,  for  it  concerns 
not  names,  but  things.  How  could 
Mr  Tennyson  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  adorn  by  his  fancy — to  dis- 
course to  us  in  the  sweet  music  of 
a  voice  we  love  so  well — a  tale  of 
such  mediocre  interest — of  a  hero  so 
utterly  stupid  ?  In  the  name  of  the 
ladies  of  England  (who,  we  are  sure, 
will  agree  with  us),  we  beseech  him, 
for  the  future,  to  wed  his  gentle 
Enids — those  patterns  of  woman- 
hood whom  he  draws  so  well — to  men 
somewhat  worthier  of  them. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  Vivien,  which  is 
so  far  idyllic  that  its  scene  is  laid 
wholly  in  the  forests  of  Brittany, 
"  patulse  sub  tegmine  quercus";  but, 
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alas  !  how  utterly  devoid  of  all  pas- 
toral innocence  !  It  consists  of  the 
wicked  devices  of  a  most  unlovable 
damsel,  named  Vivien,  to  beguile  the 
aged  Merlin,  the  great  enchanter, 
into  revealing  to  her  a  spell  of  which 
he  had  once  told  her.  This  spell, 
wrought  in  a  fashion  something  like 
mesmerism, 

"  With  woven  paces  and  with  waving 
arms," 

but  with  more  enduring  results,  puts 
its  subject  to  sleep  for  ever,  except 
to  him  who  wrought  the  charm ;  and 
Vivien  determines  to  learn  it  from 
Merlin,  and  then  work  it  on  her  un- 
lucky tutor, 

"  As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be 

great, 
According  to    his    greatness  whom   she 

quenched." 

Merlin  is  painted  full  of  gentle  wis- 
dom, venerable  as 

"  Such  a  beard  as,  youth  gone  out, 
Had  left  in  ashes," 

could  make  him.  He  is  not  without 
gloomy  forebodings  of  coming  evil, 
depicted  in  the  following  fine  lines : — 

"  So  dark  a  forethought  roll'd  about  his 
brain, 

As,  on  a  dull  day  in  an  ocean  cave, 

The  blind  wave,  feeling  round  hit  long  sea- 
hall 

In  silence" 

Nay,  an  indefinable  association  links 
these  forebodings  with  Vivien.  He 
says  to  her, — 

"  0  !  did  you  never  lie  upon  the  shore, 
And  watch  the  curl'd  white  of  the  coming 

wave 
Glass'd   in   the    slippery  sand  before  it 

breaks  ? 

Even  such  a  wave,  but  not  so  pleasurable, 
Dark  in  the  glass  of  some  presagef  ul  mood, 
Had  I  for  three  days  seen,  ready  to  fall. 

You  seem'd  that  wave  about  to  break 

upon  me, 
And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  upon  the 

world, 
My  use,  and  name,  and  fame." 

His  nature  is  far  too  noble  to  love 
such  a  thing  as  Vivien.  Listen  to 
his  lofty  thoughts  on  fame  : — 

"  Sweet  were  the  days  when  I   was   all 

unknown. 
But  when  my  name  was  lifted  up,  the 

storm 
Broke  on  the  mountain,  and  I  cared  not 

for  it." 
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Or  these  : — 

"  Fame,  with  men, 

Being  but  ampler  means  to  serve  mankind, 
Should  have  small  rest  or  pleasure  in  her- 
self, 

But  work  as  vassal  to  the  larger  love, 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one." 

At  first  he  tolerates  rather  than  likes 
her  attentions ;  and  when  she  pre- 
maturely shows  the  cloven  foot,  and 
pours  into  his  unwilling  ears  vile 
scandal  against  his  noble  friends,  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table  (scandal 
of  which  we  will  say  nothing,  but 
that  we  are  truly  sorry  it  should  pol- 
lute the  pages  which  tell,  further  on, 
of  the  childlike  innocence  of  Elaine, 
and  the  manly — ay,  the  Christian — 
purity  of  Arthur),  he  turns  from  her 
indignantly,  muttering, 

"  Men  at  most  differ  as  heaven  and  earth, 
But  women,    worst  and  best,  as  heaven 
and  hell ; " 

and  expressing  his  just  loathing  of 
such  as  her,  who, 

"  If  they  find 

Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note, 
Not  grieving  t/Mt  their  greatest  are  so  small, 
Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  de- 
light, 

And  judge  all  Nature  from  her  feet  of  clay, 
Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes  and  tee 
Her  godlikehead  crown' d  witft,  spiritual  fire, 
And  touching  other  worlds." 

How  true  !  how  noble  !  How  good 
to  remember  the  next  time  we  hear 
an  ill  report  of  any  one  we  reverence  ! 
The  beauty  of  the  thought  in  the 
lines  we  have  italicised  makes  us 
quite  forget  the  defective  rhythm  of 
the  last  line  but  one.  And  yet  the 
sage  who  judges  so  justly  yields  up 
his  secret,  a  few  pages  later,  to  the 
woman  he  despises.  "  Oh  !  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !"  We 
have  all  pity  for  the  strong  man, 
whom  his  affection  has  disarmed, 
stabbed  by  the  hand  which  he  trusted 
as  his  own.  We  feel  more  compas- 
sion than  anger  when  we  hear  the 
brave  champion  of  Israel  against  the 
Philistines  bewail  his  "  impotence  of 
mind,  in  body  strong" — 

"  His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes  ;" 

for  the  choice,  though  a  wrong  one, 
was  his  own,  and  he  yielded  up 
God's  secret  and  his  to  the  woman 
whom  he  loved.  But  Tennyson  makes 
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Merlin  yield  up  his  great  secret  to 
the  woman  whom  he  does  not  and 
cannot  love,  merely  because  of  her 
importunity  !  He  tells  it  her,  "  over- 
talk'd  and  overworn  ; "  and  by  her 
shrieking,  her  exultation,  she  leaves 
him  as  dead  in  the  hollow  oak, 

"And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and 
fame." 

Where  the  original  sketch  is  dis- 
torted, the  most  faultless  colour- 
ing cannot  produce  a  really  good  pic- 
ture. The  fine  thoughts  and  beauti- 
ful imagery  scattered  through  "Vi- 
vien" with  no  niggard  hand,  cannot 
make  amends  for  the  incurable  fault 
in  its  original  design.  They  can  at 
best  only  conceal  it.  The  sickly  tree, 
with  no  principle  of  vigorous  life 
within  it,  with  no  roots  striking  far 
down  into  a  healthy  soil,  may  be 
adorned  for  a  night's  festivity  with 
coloured  lamps  and  artificial  flow- 
ers ;  nay,  healthy  fruits  may  be 
brought  and  hung  upon  it ;  but  a 
short  examination  will  always  detect 
its  want  of  organic  connection  with 
its  foreign  splendours.  We  dare  not 
say  that  where  the  leading  idea  from 
which  a  poem  grows  is  good,  the 
poem  will  be  invariably  good  also  ; 
for  a  noble  conception  may  be  much 
obscured  and  injured  by  defective 
execution  ;  but  this  we  will  say — a 
poem  which  is  false  or  weak  in  its 
main  idea,  can  never  be  more  than 
good  in  parts.  It  can  never  be  good 
as  a  whole.  The  stream  can  never 
rise  higher  than  its  source.  And  thus 
we  turn,  with  reluctant  disapproba- 
tion, from  the  two  first  Idylls.  In- 
deed, we  are  half  tempted  to  think 
that  they  were  rather  written  as 
foils  to  the  two  last,  than  to  act,  as 
they  should  have  done,  as  a  flowery 
and  leafy  avenue  to  the  stately  man- 
sion which  succeeds  them.  We  would 
implore  Mr  Tennyson,  as  a  father, 
never  again  to  sacrifice  the  welfare 
of  two  elder  daughters  (even  if  some- 
what unpromising)  so  completely  as 
he  has  done  this  time,  to  the  success 
in  life  of  their  younger  sisters.  And 
we  would  advise  that  numerous  class 
of  readers,  who  have  not  time,  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  fancy 
they  have  not,  to  read  long  poems,  to 
skip  the  two  first  Idylls  boldly,  and 
at  once  make  acquaintance  with 
"Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lov- 
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able,"  as  her  admiring  bard  very 
meetly  styles  her.  They  will  recog- 
nise an  old  acquaintance,  for  Elaine 
is  a  new  version  of  the  "  Lady  of 
Shalott."  Only  Mr  Tennyson,  no 
longer  pressed  by  the  imperious 
exigencies  of  finding  something  to 
rhyme  with  Lancelot  and  Camelot, 
and  having  perchance  heard  some- 
times the  malicious  quotation  with 
which  a  most  poetical  friend  of  ours 
(who  has  read  his  Shakespeare  more 
diligently  than  his  Tennyson)  favour- 
ed us,  when  we  last  proposed  to  read 
to  him  "  The  Lady  of  tihalott,  " 

"Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep 
anon," 

has  metamorphosed  Shalott  very 
advantageously  into  Astolat.  There 
the  "  lily  maid  Elaine"  dwells 
with  her  father  and  her  two 
brothers,  Sir  Torre  and  Sir  La- 
vaine.  There  Sir  Lancelot  finds  her 
on  his  way  to  Camelot,  where  he 
means  to  win  in  the  joust  the  ninth 
diamond,  which  Arthur  offers  as  the 
prize  of  the  yearly  tourney  there, 
hoping  to  present  it,  with  the  eight 
he  won  before,  all  at  once  to  the 
Queen.  The  first  discovery  of  these 
diamonds  is  told  in  lines  which  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
our  readers  :— 

"For   Arthur,    when,   none    knew    from 

whence  he  came, 
Long  ere  the  people  chose  him  for  their 

king, 

Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse, 
Had  found  a  glen,  grey  boulder,  aud  black 

tarn. 

A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain-side; 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had 

met 
And  fought  together ;  but  their  names  were 

lost, 

And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow, 
And  down  they  fell,  and  made  the  glen 

abhorr"d  ; 
And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were 

bleach'd, 

And  lichen'd  into  colour  with  the  crags. 
And  one   of  these,   the  king,  had  on   a 

crown 

Of  diamonds,  one  in  front,  and  four  a-side. 
And  Arthur  came,  and  labouring  up  the 

pass 

All  in  a  misty  moonshine,  unawares 
Had  trodden  that  crown' d  skeleton,  and 

the  skull 
Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull 

the  crown 

Roll'd  into  light,  and,  turning  on  its  rims, 
Fled  like  a  glitter  ing  rivulet  to  the  tarn. 
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And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged, 

and  caught, 

And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 
Heard  murmurs,  'lo,  thou  likewise  shalt 

be  king  ! '  " 

This  passage  has  given  us  intense 
pleasure  ;  a  pleasure  which  may  not 
be  shared  by  those  who  have  never 
scrambled  (as  the  Laureate  has,  we 
doubt  not,  many  a  time  during  his 
sojourn  by  the  English  lakes,  and  as 
we  ourselves  rejoiced  to  do  in  "  the 
days  that  are  no  more")  up  some 
rocky  pass  to  the  still  tarn,  three 
parts  up  the  mountain,  where  we  de- 
liberatcu  whether  to  scale  still  loftier 
heights,  or  to  plunge  down  through 
the  mountain -desolation,  and  seek 
the  world  once  more.  We  must  also 
extract  the  passage  which  describes 
Lancelot,  and  the  effects  of  their 
first  meeting  on  Elaine — 

"  The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the 

Queen, 

In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord. 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his 

time. 

Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one, 
The  flower  of  all  the  west,  and  all  the 

world, 

Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it ;  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marred  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest 

man 

That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her 

years, 
Seam'd  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the 

cheek, 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her 

eyes, 
And  loved  him  with  that  love  which  was 

her  doom." 

The  remorse  which  any  man,  not 
utterly  hardened,  must  have  felt  for 
such  treachery  as  his  to  such  a 
friend  as  "  Arthur,  the  faultless 
King"  (so  even  Guinevere  is  enforced 
to  style  him),  is  finely  painted  here. 
We  see  it  torturing  Lancelot  at 
the  banquet,  where  he  narrates 
the  King's  high  deeds  in  war  to  his 
delighted  hearers ;  his  victories  by 
river,  sea,  and  forest — 

"  Where  many  a  heathen  fell ;  and  on  the 

mount 

Of  Baden  I  myself  beheld  the  king 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Round, 
And  all  his  legions,  crying  Christ  and  him, 
And  break  them  ;  and  I  saw  him,  after, 

stand 
High  on  a  heap   of  slain,  from   spur  to 

plume 
Red  as  the  rising  sun  with  heathen  blood, 
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And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  he  cried, 
'  They  are  broken,  they  are  broken.'  " 

And  the  friend  who  helped  Arthur 
to  win  these  battles,  to  whose  heart 
he  had  looked  as  to  his  own,  to  be 
unquailing  in  his  danger  and  unenvy- 
ing  in  his  prosperity,  has  dealt  him 
in  secret  a  worse  blow  than  any  hea- 
then foe;  and  the  King  knows  not 
his  friend's  falsehood,  and  trusts  him 
as  ever.  And  accusing  conscience 
says  to  Lancelot,  "Thou  art  the 
man,"  and  wrings  from  him  the  con- 
fession, as  he  points  out  the  King  to 
young  Lavaine  at  the  tournament, 

"  Me  you  call  great :  mine  is  the  firmer 

seat, 
The  truer  lance ;  but  there  is  many  a 

youth 

Now  crescent,  who  will  come  to  all  I  am, 
And  overcome  it ;  and  in  me  there  dwells 
No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great : 
There  is  the  man." 

And  we  rejoice  to  think,  from  the 
concluding  verse  of  this  Idyll,  that  his 
remorse,though  all  unavailing  through 
its  course,  did  at  an  after  time  uplift 
this  fallen  hero  ;  that,  as  the  old 
prose  romance  of  "  Morte  d' Arthur  " 
says,  "He  took  repentance  after- 
wards," and  in  Tennyson's  language, 
died  a  "  holy  man  ; "  for  we  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  this  flower  of 
chivalry,  this  one  love  of  sweet 
Elaine,  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake, 
being  doomed  to  that  dark  abode  to 
which  the  whole  action  of  the  poem 
tends  to  consign  him  ;  where  Dante 
places  his  brother  knight  and  brother 
sinner,  Tristram ;  that  gloomy  circle 
where — 

"  La  bufera  infernal,  che  mai  non  resta, 
Mena  gli  sporti  con  la  sua  rapina," 

and  concerning  which  even  the 
"  fierce  Florentine  "  records — 

"  Poscia  ch'  i'  ebbi  il  mio  dottare  udito 
Nomar  le  donne  antiche  e  i  cavalieri, 
Pieta  mi  vinse,  e  fui  quasi  smarrito." 

Meantime  it  is,  of  a  surety,  a  sad 
"  doom  "  for  "  Elaine,  the  lily  maid 
of  Astolat,"  to  love  such  an  one  as 
he,  and  to  lie  awake  all  night  in 
thought  of  him,  as  her  poet  describes 
her,  in  the  following  lines,  the  simile 
in  which  is  identical  with  Coleridge's 
well-known  remark  on  Chanfcrey's 
bust  of  Wordsworth — "It  is  more 
like  Wordsworth  than  Wordsworth 
himself  is."  We  are  glad  to  see  it 
embalmed  in  verse — 
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"  As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest ;  so  the  face  before  her  lived, 
Dark — splendid  ;  speaking  in  the  silence, 

full 
Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her 

sleep." 

Oil  the  morrow  Lancelot  departs 
for  the  lists  at  Camelot,  attended  by 
Elaine's  younger  brother,  Lavaine, 
leaving  her  his  blazoned  shield  to 
keep  for  him,  as  he  wishes  to  fight 
unknown  ;  and,  the  better  to  conceal 
himself,  wearing  her  favour  in  his 
helmet.  Lancelot  joins  the  weaker 
side  in  the  tourney,  and  bears  him- 
self with  his  wonted  valour  : 

"  King,  duke,  earl, 

Count,  baron — whom  he  smote  he  over- 
threw." 

But  his  disguise  all  but  works  his 
ruin.  His  kith  and  kin,  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  their  Lancelot,  whom 
they  believe  absent,  unite  against  the 
new  champion  : 

"  They  couch'd  their  spears,  and  prick'd 

their  steeds,  and  thus, 
Their  plumes  driven  backward  by  the  wind 

they  made 

In  moving,  altogether  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  Sea, 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears 

with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the 


Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark, 
And  him  that  helms  it ;  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger,  and  a  spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a 

spear 
Prick'd  sharply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the 

head 
Pierced  through  his  side,  and  there  snapt, 

and  remain' d." 

We  like  the  abruptness  of  the  last 
line.  We  seem  to  hear  the  spear 
break  off  short  in  it.  And  we  have 
italicised  what  we  think  as  fine  a 
description  of  an  ocean  wave  as  we 
ever  read.  To  return  to  the  story. 
Lavaine  helps  Lancelot  to  another 
horse,  and,  well  backed  by  him  and 
the  rest,  the  wounded  hero  wins  the 
day.  But  when  he  is  proclaimed 
victor,  and  bidden  to  advance  and 
take  the  prize,  he  answers — 

' '  Prize    me   no    prizes,  for  my  prize  is 
death ; " 
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and  rushes  from  the  field,  followed 
by  the  faithful  Lavaine,  to  a  poplar 
grove  hard  by  (we  should  have  lilced 
other  trees  better),  where  dwells  a 
knight,  turned  hermit,  who 

"Had  scoop'd  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massive  columns,  like  a  shore-cliff  cave, 
And  cells  and  chambers — all  were  fair  and 

dry  ; 

The  green  light  from  the  meadows  underneath 
Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofs." 

Lavaine  draws  out  the  lance-head ; 
the  hermit  carries  the  wounded 
knight  into  his  cave, — 

' '  And  there,  in  daily  doubt 
Whether  to  live  or  die,  for  many  a  week 
Hid  from  the  wide  world's  rumour  by  the 

grove 
Of   poplars    with    their  noise  of   falling 

showers, 
And  ever-tremulous  aspen  trees,  he  lay." 

Meantime  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  unknown  conqueror  ex- 
cites much  disturbance  in  the  lists ; 
so  that  Arthur  charges  Gawain,  his 
own  nephew,  to  take  the  diamond  and 
ride  forth  to  seek  its  winner,  and  not 
to  return  without  delivering  the 
dear-bought  prize  into  his  hands. 
Sir  Gawain  fails  to  find  him  in  his 
close  retreat ;  but  at  length  reaching 
Astolat,  brings  and  hears  news  of 
him  there.  Elaine's  preoccupied 
heart  gives  small  heed  to  the  compli- 
ments the  courtly  knight  pays  her ; 
even  to  such  a  really  pretty  one  as 
this,  by  which  he  answers  her  re- 
proof for  neglecting  the  quest  on 
which  his  king  had  sent  him  : — 

"  I  lose  it,  as  we  lose  the  lark  in  heaven, 
0  damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes." 

So  he  leaves  her  the  diamond  to 
keep,  being  sure  that,  if  Lancelot 
lives,  he  will  come  to  claim  his 
shield  ;  and  noting  the  beauty  of  the 
damsel,  and  that  the  favour  worn  by 
Lancelot  at  the  tournament  was 
hers,  he  hastens  to  tell  the  astonished 
court  of  Lancelot's  new  love,  and 
to  waken  in  the  Queen  bitter  jealousy 
of  her  innocent  rival.  But  Elaine 
has  heard  of  the  peril  of  the  knight, 
whom  she  has  seen  only  one  day — a 
day  as  fatal  to  her  peace  of  mind  as 
a  whole  year — and  she  persuades  her 
old  father  to  let  her  go  with  her  elder 
brother  to  seek  him  out.  They  find 
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Mm  easily,  with  their  younger  bro- 
ther's help.  Elaine  presents  the 
diamond  to  him,  and,  grieved  by  his 
sad  plight,  stays  with  her  brother  to 
nurse  him,  and  saves  his  live  by  her 
gentle  care — 

"  Being  to  him 

Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rough  nurse, 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  child  ; 
And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  first 

fall, 

Did  kindlier  unto  man  ;  but  her  deep  love 
Upbore  her." 

Lancelot  is  not  untouched  by  all 
this  fond  affection ;  he  feels  towards 
her  as  to  a  young  sister,  and  at  last 
we  read — 

"  Loved  her  with  all  love,  except  the  love 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their 

best, 
Closest  and  sweetest,  and  had  .died  the 

death 

In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 
And  peradventure  had  he  seen  her  first, 
She  might  have  made  this  and  ,that  other 

world 

Another  world  for  the  sick  man  ;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'dhim, 
His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

Surely  had  Shakespeare  had  to  write 
this,  he  would  have  said  something 
like  those  two  last  lines  !  Thus 
Lancelot  bears  the  penalty  of  his  sin, 
not  alone  in  the  remorse  which  has 
poisoned  his  every  cup  of  guilty 
pleasure,  but  even  more  in  the  moral 
ruin  it  has  wrought  within  him, 
rendering  him  alike  consciously  un- 
worthy of,  and  incapable  of  respond- 
ing to,  the  pure  and  strong  love 
(strong  because  pure)  which  he  has 
inspired — a  love  of  which  Arthur 
says  very  truly,  later  on  : 

"  And,  after  heaven,  on  our  dull  side  of 

death, 

What  should  be  best,  if  not  so  pure  a  love 
Clothed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness  ? " 

"The  great  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake "  has  condemned  himself,  by 
his  own  act,  to  continue  "  a  lonely 
man,  wifeless  and  heirless ; "  and  as 
it  begins  to  dawn  on  Elaine  that  he 
cannot  love  her  as  she  loves  him 
(why  he  cannot,  how  shoiild  she  ever 
dream  ?) — 

"  She  murmur'd,  '  Vain,  in  vain  ;  it  cannot 

be. 
He  will  not  love  me ;  how  then  ?  must  I 

die?' 
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Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird, 
That   has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few 

notes, 

Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  '  Must  I 

die?'" 

She  makes  one  desperate  effort.  At 
her  father's  castle  (whither  Lancelot 
accompanies  her  and  her  brother  on 
his  recovery,  where  she  vainly  puts 
on  her  best  attire  to  please  him, 
thinking — 

"  If  I  be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  robes  ; 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  ho  fall ; " 

and  where  he  proffers  her  every  gift 
as  a  guerdon  for  her  care,  but  the 
owe  gift  she  desires)  she  breaks  silence 
on  the  day  he  is  to  leave  them,  and 
declares  her  love  to  him.  We  know 
that  this  contradicts  the  best  prece- 
dents ;  that  Viola's  imaginary  sister, 
who 

"  Never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  ;  she  pined  in 

thought ; 

And,  with  a  green  .and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief," 

is  more  truly  womanly  than  some  of 
Shakespeare's  other  heroines  ;  but 
still  Tennyson  has  provided  the  best 
excuse  he  could  for  his  sweet  Elaine, 
in  her  childlike  innocence,  in  the 
ease  with  which  her  every  wish  has 
been  gratified  till  now  by  her  fond 
brethren  and  father,  and,  above  all, 
in  her  being  destitute  of  a  mother's 
careful  guidance.  Lancelot  answers 
kindly,  but  coldly  ;  bids  her  seek  a 
worthier  husband,  whom  he  may 
endow  with  lands  and  honours  for 
her  sake,  and  takes  his  shield  and 
departs,  not  daring  to  bid  her  fare- 
well, lest  he  should  increase  her  fatal 
passion.  Elaine  is  left  to  her  de- 
spair. Her  father  and  brothers  strive 
in  vain  to  comfort  her.  She  answers 
them  calmly  : — 

"  But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again, 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from,  a  distant 

field 
App'roaching  thro'   the   darkness,  call'd  ; 

the  owls, 

Wailing,  had  power  upon  her,  and  she  mixt 
Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  evening,  and  the  meanings  of  the  wind." 

She  sings  to  herself  a  doleful  little 
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song,  called  the  song  of  Love  and 
Death,  of  which  we  give  the  first  and 
last  stanzas,  which  we  admire  par- 
ticularly. The  two  middle  ones  are 
somewhat  spoilt  by  a  want  of  sim- 
plicity, like  the  "  concetti "  in  vogue 
two  centuries  ago,  so  we  omit  them : 

"  Sweet  is  true  love,  though  given  in  vain, 

in  vain ; 
And  sweet  is  death,  who  puts  an  end  to 

pain  ; 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

"  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for 

me; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow  !  let  me  die  !  " 

Her  father  hastens  to  her,  startled 
by  something  unwonted  in  her  voice, 
and  gazes  on  her  altered  counte- 
nance, as  on  a  thing  at  once  strange 
and  familiar. 

"  As  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we  know, 
Repeating  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  why." 

A  comparison  which,  though  we  do 
not  especially  admire,  yet  we  read 
with  pleasure,  as  proving  that  an- 
other has  experienced  that  strange, 
puzzled  feeling  about  a  well-known 
word  which  has  occasionally  seized 
on  ourselves.  Then  the  maiden  tells 
her  brothers  how  she  has  been  dream- 
ing of  her  childhood  and  of  her  old 
delight,  when  they  took  her  in  a 
boat  on  the  river  ;  how  she  had  al- 
ways longed  in  vain  to  pass  one  cape, 
where  a  poplar  grew,  that  she  might 

fo  and  see  the  king's  palace ;  and 
ow  now  the  old  longing  had  returned , 
and  she  felt  it  was  to  be  gratified  at 
last.  There  is  a  proverb,  which  we 
have  repeated  before  now,  sometimes 
in  hope  and  sometimes  in  fear,  which 
says,  "  Whatsoever  thou  desirest  in 
youth,  in  age  thou  shalt  plentifully 
obtain  ;"  and  every  now  and  then, 
a  dread  comes  over  us  that  it  may, 
after  all, 

"  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
But  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Such,  alas  !  is  to  be  its  accomplish- 
ment in  our  fair  Elaine's  case.  When 
she  passes  the  poplar  tree  and  enters 
the  palace  of  her  childish  wishes, 
the  eye  that  should  have  beheld  its 
glories  will  be  closed.  This  is  what 
she  says  to  them  : — 

"  So  let  me  hence  that  I  may  pass  at  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  up  the  flood, 


Until  I  find  the  palace  of  the  King. 
There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all, 
And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me ; 
But  there  the  fine  Gawain  will  wonder  at 

me, 
And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  muse  at 

me ; 
Gawain,  who  bad  a  thousand  farewells  to 

me ; 

Lancelot,  who  coldly  went,  nor  bad  me  one : 
And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and  my 

love ; 

And  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pity  me, 
And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me ; 
And  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest !  " 

Her  brothers  weep  for  her.  Her  fa- 
ther tries  to  cure  her  fatal  love  by 
telling  her  of  Lancelot's  shame,  now 
publicly  reported.  But  Elaine  is  to 
escape  what  a  gifted  poetess  has 
told  us  is  one  of  the  bitterest  drops 
in  woman's  cup  of  woe.  (Ah  !  Feli- 
cia Hemans !  does  man  never  taste 
it?) 

"To  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 
And  to  bewail  such  worship." 

Gently,  but  firmly,  the  maiden  puts 
aside  the  arm  raised  to  dash  down 
her  idol,  thus  : — 

"  Never  yet 

Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk. 
He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe, 
But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 
One  peerless,   without  stain :    so  let  me 

pass, 

My  father,  howsoe'er  I  seem  to  you, 
Not  all  unhappy,  having  loved  God's  best 
And  greatest,  tho'  my  love  had  no  return." 

She  dictates  a  letter  to  Lancelot,  to 
be  given  him  by  herself  alone,  bid- 
ding them 

"  Lay  the  letter  in  my  hand 

A  little  ere  I  die,  and  close  the  hand 

Upon  it ;  I  shall  guard  it  even  in  death." 

They  are  to  place  her,  when  she  is 
dead,  in  a  black  barge,  steered  by 
an  old  dumb  servant,  and  to  deck 
her  in  her  richest  robes. 

"  I  go  in  state  to  court  to  meet  the  Queen. 
There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine  own 

self, 
And   none  of  you   can   speak  for  me 

well." 

Will  our  readers  think  us  very  tire- 
some, and  Mr  Tennyson  very  un- 
grateful, if  we  interrupt  his  touching 
story,  to  ask  him  why  he  calls  the 
dumb  man,  "  the  lifelong  creature  of 
the  house?"  and  to  say,  that  though 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  de- 
scribed him  correctly,  and  that  a 
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dumb  man,  whose  fair  young  mis- 
tress was  dead,  would  very  likely  at- 
tend her  funeral, 

"  Winking  his   eyes,    and  twisted  all  his 
face," 

yet  that  so  grotesque  a  figure  should 
not  havebeen^brought  forward  so  pro- 
minently in  the  sad  procession  1  That 
sad  procession  passes  through  the  mea- 
dows, a  shadow  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
after  no  long  time.  The  two  mourn- 
ing brethren  place  the  dead  body  of 
their  sister  on  the  barge's  black  deck, 
give  her  their  last  kiss,  and  bid  her 
their  last  farewell — 

"  And  the  dead, 
Steer' d  by  the  dumb,  went  upward  with 

the  flood — 

In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter— all  her  bright  hair  streaming 

down — 

And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth-of^gold 
Drawn  to   her  waist,  and  she  herself  in 

white 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured 

face 

Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead, 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho*  she 

smiled." 

The  same  day  as  that  on  which  the 
barge  moves  slowly  up  the  river, 
with  its  precious  freight,  Sir  Lancelot 
has  sought  an  audience  with  the 
Queen,  that  he  may  at  last  offer  her 
his  princely  gift,  the  "nine-years- 
fought-fpr"  diamonds.  They  meet 
in  an  oriel  of  the  palace  overlooking 
the  stream,  and  Lancelot,  kneeling, 
gives  her  his  prize.  But  Guinevere 
has  heard  and  believed  the  report  of 
her  knight's  infidelity  to  their  un- 
hallowed bond ;  she  scornfully  re- 
jects his  offering,  bidding  him  carry 
it  to  the  damsel  he  prefers  to  her ; 
and  then,  in  a  transport  of  jealous 
rage,  suddenly  flings  the  diamonds 
into  the  river,  as  recklessly  as  she 
had  cast  away  before  things  far  (oh  ! 
how  far !)  more  precious.  She  is 
quickly  to  learn  her  error,  for 

"Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half 

disgust 
At  love,    life,  all  things,  on  the  window 
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Close    underneath    his    eyes,    and   right 

across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the 

barge 

Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling  like  a  star  in  blackest  night." 

The  court  crowd  round  her  in  amaze- 
ment, the  King  himself  commands 
them  to  bear  her  in ;  and  all  takes 


place  in  Arthur's  hall  as  the  maid 
foretold.  Gawain  "wonders,"  Lan- 
celot "muses"  at  the  sight.  Only 
muses  !  It  seems  little  for  a  court- 
eous knight  to  do,  as  he  gazes  on  the 
fair  maiden  who  died  for  love  of 
him  ;  and  we  were  at  first  inclined 
to  think  that  the  poet  meant  to  indi- 
cate the  fearful  power  of  sin  to  hard- 
en the  heart  and  deprive  it  of  all 
capacity  for  pity — that  frightful  pro- 
cess of  which,  if  we  remember  right, 
good  Dr  Arnold  says  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  "  Be  assured,  they  who  do 
not  love  God  now,  will  one  day  love 
nothing."  And  certainly  we  fear 
that  Lancelot  thinks  more  at  first  of 
his  justification  in  the  Queen's  eyes, 
completed  by  the  letter  (which  Ar- 
thur, taking  from  the  dead  maiden's 
grasp,  reads  aloud  to  the  court),  than 
of  mourning  her  untimely  fate.  As 
we  read  his  cold  explanatory  speeches 
after  the  letter  has  been  read,  we 
must  remember  that  they  were 
spoken  in  Guinevere's  presence,  and 
really  addressed  to  her.  It  is  Arthur, 
not  Lancelot,  who  orders  the  splen- 
did burial  of  the  maiden — 

"  With  gorgeous  obsequies, 
And    mass,    and    rolling     music   like    a 
queen  ; " 

and  who  gives  directions  for  the 
costly  tomb  which  is  to  perpetuate 
"  the  story  of  her  dolorous  voyage." 
It  is  not  till  all  is  over,  and  Lancelot, 
"sad  beyond  his  wont,"  has  seen  the 
knights 

"  Lay  her  comely  head 
Low  in  the  dust  of  half-forgotten  kings," 

that  he  begins  to  discern  dimly  the 
true  worth  of  the  treasure  which  he 
has  cast  away.  Truly  as  well  as 
sweetly  sings  Gerald  Massey, 

"  In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 
We  rarely  know,  till  wildered  eyes 
See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies, 
The  angels  with  us  unawares." 

Then  at  last  he  says, 

"  Low  in  himself,  '  Ah  !  simple  heart  and 

sweet, 

You  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen's.'  " 

And  his  old  remorse  awakens  with 
tenfold  power,  and  the  close  of  the 
poem  leaves  Lancelot  groaning  in 
bitter  pain  over 
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"  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur's  heart !  " 

struggling  wildly  against  the  shame- 
ful bonds  which  he  is  too  weak  to 
break  ;  and  wishing,  in  his  agony, 
that  the  fairy  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who 
nursed  his  infancy,  had  drowned 
him,  yet  an  innocent  baby,  in  the 
"  dusky  mere." 

We  have  left  our  fair  Elaine's 
letter,  which  we  consider  a  model  of 
touching  simplicity,  to  form  our  last 
extract  from  her  story.  Here  it  is  : — 

"  Most  noble  lord,   Sir  Lancelot  of  the 

Lake, 

I,  some  time  call'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Come,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  farewell, 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 
I  loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return, 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my 

death. 

And  therefore  to  our  lady  Guinevere, 
And  to  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan. 
Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  burial. 
Pray  for  my  soul,  thou  too,  Sir  Lancelot, 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless." 

Need  we  assure  our  readers  of  our 
unfeigned  admiration  for  this  Idyll  1 
We  think  they  must  have  seen  it  all 
along,  and  we  trust  they  share  it. 
Nothing  but  its  length  prevents  it 
from  coming  up  to,  not  the  popular 
notion  of  an  Idyll  (though  we  hum- 
bly submit  that  in  choosing  a  name 
for  a  poem,  no  other  has  any  right  to 
be  regarded),  but  the  definition,  fur- 
nished us  by  those  ponderous  lexico- 
graphers Scott  and  Liddell,  who  in- 
form us  that  "  eidullion"  (literally  a 
small  image)  need  not  of  necessity 
mean  a  pastoral,  but  is  a  name  that 
may  belong  to  any  short  and  highly- 
wrought  descriptive  composition. 
Comparing  "  Elaine"  with  the  "  Lady 
of  Shalott,"  we  congratulate  Mr  Ten- 
nyson most  heartily  on  having  been 
as  successful  with  his  finished  pic- 
ture, as  he  was  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  with  his  exquisite  little  sketch. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  "  artist  in 
words"  paints  the  same  subject 
twice  over ;  still  more  seldom  that 
he  succeeds  in  both  paintings.  His 
earlier  picture  is  a  landscape  con- 
taining but  one  prominent  figure, 
which  receives  fully  as  much  from 
the  surrounding  objects  as  it  im- 
parts to  them.  His  second  is  a  large 
historical  picture,  something  like 
Maclise's  of  the  play-scene  in  Ham- 
let, where  one  bright-haired  maiden's 
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innocent  face  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  traces  of  suspicion,  sin,  and  sor- 
row on  those  of  the  courtly  group 
which  surrounds  her.  The  poet  does 
not  describe  his  heroine's  feelings  in 
the  "Lady  of  Shalott."  He  shows 
them  to  us  instead  reflected,  her 
gladness  in  "the  blue  unclouded 
weather,"  her  sadness  in  the  "low 
sky  raining  "  heavily,  and  the  falling 
leaves  around  her.  In  this,  as  in 
many  of  his  most  beautiful  pieces, 
such  as  "  Mariana,"  "  St  Agnes,"  and 
"  Sir  Galahad,"  he  appeals  to  a  deep- 
seated  instinct  in  the  human  heart, 
which  shows  itself  in  old  sayings, 
such  as  this — "  Happy  the  bride  that 
the  sun  shines  on,"  "Happy  the 
dead  that  the  rain  rains  on  ; "  which 
personifies  Nature,  and  involuntar- 
ily looks  to  her  for  sympathy.  In 
"  Elaine,"  on  the  contrary,  the  poet 
takes  his  standing-point  from  the 
heart ;  the  landscape  is  an  efficient 
accessory,  but  an  accessory  only. 
The  weakest  points  in  the  execution 
of  this  poem  are,  in  our  judgment, 
the  dialogues ;  in  which  we  always 
thought  narrative-poets  at  a  great 
disadvantage  compared  with  their 
dramatic  brethren,  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  insert  perpetually  "  quoth 
he,"  "  said  she,"  &c.,  and  which  Mr 
Tennyson  is  apt  to  render  forced  and 
constrained  by  his  attempts  to  give 
them  greater  ease.  We  dislike,  also, 
in  a  poem  of  such  high  finish,  oc- 
casional vulgarisms  like  the  follow- 
ing, spoken  of  a  knight  recovering 
from  his  amazement : — 

"  Then   shook  his  hair,  strode  off,    and 

buzz'd  abroad 
About    the    maid    of   Astolat   and    her 

love ;" — 

of  a  queen  trying  to  conceal  her 
feelings,  "  and  saying  that  she 
choked  ;  " — of  a  maiden  singing  her 
"  swan-song," — 

"  The  blood-red  light  of  dawn 
Flared  on  her  face,  she  shrilling,    '  Let 
me  die  ;'  " — 

or  of  a  knight  who,  dreading  the 
world's  censure,  descants  on  it  as 
having 

"  Such  a  tongue  to  Hare  its  own  interpre- 
tation." 

We  do  not  much  like  the  employ- 
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ment  (though  etymologically  correct) 
of  "crescent"  as  an  adjective.  We 
know  it  much  better  as  a  substan- 
tive. We  dislike  such  attempts  at 
novelty  of  expression  as  the  follow- 
ing :— 
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"  Then  turn'd  the  tongueless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye," 

and  would  have  been  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  information  that  he 
turned  round.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  minor  blemishes,  we 
consider  "Elaine"  a  most  perfect 
composition ;  exhibiting  marvellous 
power  of  description  (description 
detailed  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
struck  off  in  a  line  or  two),  powerful 
alike  to  set  before  us  the  rocky  glen, 
or  the  well-ordered  joust,  where  the 
"clear-faced  King,"  in  his  robes  of 
red  samite,  looks  down  from  his 
dragon-supported  throne  on  the  con- 
flict of  his  noble  knights  ;  alike  the 
blood-stained  conqueror  in  the  joy 
of  his  hard-won  victory,  or  the  maid 
(still  fair  in  death)  on  her  strange 
voyage  ;  the  mute  appeal  of  the 
dead  against  the  living  in  Arthur's 
court ;  and  the  useless  honours  of  her 
gorgeous  funeral.  We  admire  the 
way  in  which  the  two  main  difficul- 
ties, involved  in  the  nature  of  the 
story,  are  surmounted ;  we  do  not  • 
lose  our  interest  in  Lancelot,  in  spite 
of  the  evil  we  know  to  be  in  him, 
and  of  the  ungracious  part  he  has  to 
act ;  for  the  poet  has  lifted  the  cur- 
tain, and  shown  us  in  the  struggles 
of  the  brave  knight's  mind  how 

"  The  powers  that  tend  the  soul, 
To  help  it  from  the   death  that  cannot 
die," 

have  not  yet  abandoned  him.  He 
still  exclaims,  "like  others  worse 
and  worthier," — 

"  Video  meliora,  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor." 

(A  sentence  which,  by  the  way,  we 
beg  to  assure  the  fair  readers  of  Dr 
Guthrie's  Sermons,  was  not  spoken, 
as  that  eloquent  divine  informs  them, 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  heathens, 
but  put  by  Ovid  into  the  mouth  of  a 
wicked  enchantress  named  Medea.) 
And  his  struggles  increase,  instead 
of  diminishing,  with  the  progress  of 
the  poem ;  so  that  we  have  yet  hope 


for  him.  We  have  before  alluded  to 
the  skilful  treatment  of  the  other 
difficulty ;  to  the  excuses  provided 
for  Elaine's  open  confession  of  her 
hopeless  passion,  to  the  singular 
grace  and  delicacy  of  her  character, 
and  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  her 
sorrow,  through  which  her  poet  has 
enabled  her  to  win  our  pity  without 
forfeiting  our  respect.  And  as  this 
tragic  tale  "purifies  our  soul  by 
pity,"  according  to  the  office  of  tra- 
gedy, so  does  it  likewise  by  terror ; 
whilst  we  see  in  Elaine  how  the 
strongest  and  best  human  affections 
work  death,  not  life,  when  they 
reign  in  the  soul  unsubordinated  to 
a  higher  love ;  in  Lancelot,  how 
they,  who  seek  happiness  in  forbid- 
den paths,  are  doomed  by  a  divine 
decree  to  find  one  day  or  other  that 
they  have  lost  the  substance  while 
wildly  grasping  at  the  shadow. 

We  have  now  to  present  our 
readers  with  some  account  of  "  Guin- 
evere," the  fourth  Idyll.  The  Queen's 
guilt  has  been  discovered  ;  Lancelot 
has  returned  to  his  own  land  at  her 
bidding,  whither  Arthur  has  pursued 
him,  deeming  her  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  flight ;  but  in  truth  she 
has  retired  to  hide  her  shame,  and  to 
foster  the  stirrings  of  better  things, 
which  she  feels  arising  within  her,  to 
the  "  holy  house  at  Almesbury."  The 
simple  nuns,  ignorant  of  the  sup- 
pliant's rank,  but  unconsciously  yield- 
ing to  the  spell  of  her  graceful  beauty, 
have  received  her  kindly,  but  daily 
torture  her  by  their  severe  censures 
of  their  Queen's  misconduct,  and  still 
more  by  the  sad  news  they  report  to 
her  after  a  while,  that  Sir  Modred, 
the  King's  nephew,  the  discoverer  of 
her  shame,  has  usurped  the  realm  (of 
which  he  was  left  in  charge  during 
his  uncle's  absence),  and  made  league 
with  Arthur's  heathen  foes  against 
him.  So  Guinevere  sits  in  lonely 
sorrow,  grieving  over  the  evil  she 
has  caused,  and  thinks 

"  With  what  a  hate  the  people  and  the 

King 
Must  hate  me," 

and  listens  to  this  song,  which  a 
little  maid  of  the  convent,  her  only 
companion,  has  learnt  from  the  nuns, 
as  to  a  sad  forewarning,  that  even  as 
the  mischief  she  has  done  is  irrevoc- 
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able  here,  so  will  it  be  found  to  be 
hereafter : — 

"  Late,  late,  so  late  !  and  dark  the  night 

and  chill ! 

Late,  late,  so  late  !  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late  !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

No  light  had  we  :  for  that  we  do  repent ; 
And  learning  this,    the  bridegroom  will 

relent. 
Too  late,  too  late  !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

No  light :   so  late  !  and  dark  and  chill  the 

night ! 

O  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 
Too  late,  too  late  !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so 

sweet  ? 

0  let  us  in,  tho'  late,  to  kiss  his  feet ! 
No,  no,  too  late  !  ye  cannot  enter  now." 

And  the  young  novice  tells  the  Queen 
tales  which  she  had  heard  from  her 
father,  who  was  Knight  of  the  Round 
Table  when  it  first  was  founded,  of 
the  signs  and  wonders  which  fore- 
told its  greatness ;  and  Guinevere 
knows  that  "the  fine  gold  has  be- 
come dim,"  and  that  the  first  breath 
which  sullied  it  came  from  herself. 
Again,  the  maid  tells  her  of  a  bard, 
who  had  sung  many  a  noble  war- 
song, 

"  Ev'n  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy's  fleet, 
Between  the  steep  cliff  and  the  coming 

wave  ; 

And  many  a  mystic  lay  of  life  and  death 
Had  chanted  on  the  smoky  mountain-top, 
When  round  him  bent  the  spirits  of  the 

hills, 
With  all  their  dewy  hair  blown  back  like 

flame ; " 

who 

"Sang  Arthur's  glorious  wars,  and  sang 

the  King 
As  well-nigh  more  than  man,  and  rail'd  at 

those 

Who  call'd  him  the  false  son  of  Garlo'is  : 
For  there  was  no  man  knew  from  whence 

he  came  ; 
But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave 

broke 
All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude 

and  Boss, 
There  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and 

then 

They  found  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  wild  Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  sea  ; 
And  that  was  Arthur ;  and  they  foster'd 

him 

Till  he  by  miracle  was  approven  king  : 
And  that  his  grave  should  be  a  mystery 
From  all  men,  like  his  birth ;  and  could 

he  find 
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A  woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 
As  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  he  sang, 
The  twain  together  well  might  change  the 
world." 

And  how  there,  a  sudden  dread  had 
paralysed  his  voice,  and  made  his 
hand  quit  the  harp ; 

"  Nor  would  he  tell 

His  vision  ;   but  what  doubt  that  he  fore- 
saw 
This  evil  work  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  ? " 

Guinevere  bows  down  her  head  and 
says  nothing  ;  but  when  the  maid 
goes  on  to  condemn  Lancelot  with 
all  a  child's  uncompromising  indigna- 
tion, makes  answer  mournfully — 

"  0  closed  about  by  narrowing  nunnery 

walls, 
What  knowest  thou  of  the  world,  and  all 

its  lights 
And  shadows,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 

woe? 

If  ever  Lancelot,  that  most  noble  knight, 
Were  for  one  hour  less  noble  than  himself, 
Pray  for  him  that  he  ''scape  the  doom  of  fire, 
And  weep  for  far  who  drew  him  to  his  doom." 

There  is  all  a  woman's  generosity  in 
those  two  last  lines  1  Left  alone,  the 
mournful  Queen's  thoughts  recur  to 
those  days  of  her  comparative  inno- 
cence when  she  first  saw  Lancelot, 
who  came 

"  Reputed  the  best  knight  and  goodliest 

man, 

Ambassador,  to  lead  her  to  his  lord, 
Arthur  ;  and  led  her  forth,  and  far  ahead 
Of  his  and  her  retinue  moving,  they, 
Wrapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  sport  and  tilts  and  pleasure  (for  the 

time 
Was  May  time,   and  as  yet  no   sin  was 

dream'd), 

Rode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  upbreaking  thro'  the 

earth." 

(The  most  beautiful  description  we 
have  ever  read  of  that  lovely  flower, 
which  inlays  with  sapphire  the  emer- 
ald pavement  of  so  many  of  our  Eng- 
lish woods  in  spring  I) 

In  the  midst  of  these  musings,  a 
horse's  feet  are  heard  outside,  voices 
resound  through  the  convent,  some 
one  cries,  "  the  King  ! "  and  an  armed 
tread  approaches  Guinevere's  door. 
She  falls  on  her  face  as  her  injured 
husband  enters.  With  the  same  wise 
judgment  which  moved  the  painter 
of  old  to  veil  that  father's  anguish 
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which  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
portray,  the  poet  has  made  no  vain 
attempt  to  tell  us  how  Guinevere  felt 
in  her  deeply-wronged  husband's  pre- 
sence. That  once-proud  head  is  never 
raised  from  the  ground  during  the  in- 
terview ;  she  speaks  not,  she  scarcely 
moves,  except  to  make  one  supplicat- 
ing gesture.  Thus  our  whole  atten- 
tion is  fitly  centred  on  Arthur.  In 
the  previous  poems  we  have  known 
him  chiefly  by  the  effect  he  pro- 
duces on  others ;  here  he  speaks 
for  himself.  We  tremble  now  and 
then  for  the  fate  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  hands  of  some  future 
Macaulay.  He  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  us  a  very  bad  charac- 
ter, if  he  ground  his  judgment  on 
such  facts  as  the  admitted  popularity 
of  the  "  Traviata,"  and  the  passing 
of  the  Divorce  Bill.  And  we  fear 
that  he  will  find  some  additional 
evidence  against  us  in  the  very  book 
we  are  now  considering ;  in  those 
coarse  passages  in  "  Vivien,"  of  which 
we  have  already  hinted  our  strong 
disapproval.  But  the  speech  we  have 
now  come  to,  ought  to  go  far  in  arrest 
of  judgment.  Its  tone  of  manly  purity 
bears  witness  that  the  age  which 
produced  it  could  not  be  wholly  cor- 
rupt. It  begins  in  a  tone  of  digni- 
fied rebuke  : — 

"  Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 
I  honour'd,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  born  of  thee. 
The  children  born  of  thee  are  sword  and 

fire, 

Red  ruin,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws, 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  the  godless  hosts 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern 

Sea. 
Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot,  my  right 

arm, 
The  mightiest  of  my  knights,  abode  with 

me, 

Have  everywhere  about  this  land  of  Christ 
In    twelve    great    battles    ruining  -over- 
thrown." 

He  tells  her  how  he  has  returned, 
from  waging  unsuccessful  war  against 
that  same  Lancelot,  to  meet  his  re- 
bellious kinsman  with  sorely-dimin- 
ished forces ;  out  of  which  remnant 
he  still  intends  to  leave  some 

"  To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming 

on, 

Lest  lut  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  harm'd. 
Fear  not,  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my 

death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 


[Nov. 


Have  err'd  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my 

doom. 

Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me, 
That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to  live  ; 
For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life." 

Saddest  of  all  reproaches  to  a  woman, 
to  have  been  chosen  by  Providence 
as  a  good  man's  help-meet  in  some 
worthy  and  noble  undertaking,  and 
not  merely  to  have  failed  to  help 
him  (sad  enough  and  common  enough 
as  that  is ! )  but  to  have  worked 
against  him !  And  Arthur  substan- 
tiates this  accusation  by  reminding 
Guinevere  how  he  had  founded  his 
Round  Table  to  give  pattern  to  the 
world  of  courage,  courtesy,  and  puri- 
ty, and  how,  mainly  through  her  evil 
example, 

"  The  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain, 
And  all  thro'  thee  !  so  that  this  life  of  mine 
I  guard,  as  God's  high  gift,  from  scathe 

and  wrong, 

Not  greatly  care  to  lose ;  but  rather  think 
How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur,  should  lie  live, 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall, 
And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  knights, 
And  miss  to  hear  high  tall:  of  noble  deeds, 
As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us,  who  might  be  left,  could 


Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at 

thee  ? 

And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 
Thy  s/tadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to 

room, 

And  I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  though  thou  wouldst  not 

love  thy  lord, 

Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,    to   thy 

shame. 

I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 
Who,  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sake, 
To  save  his  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the 

wife, 
Whom  he  knows  false,  abide  and  rule  the 

house ! 

Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that 

reigns ! 
Setter  the  King's  waste  heartit,  and  aching 

heart 

Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light, 
The  mockery  of  thy  people  and  their  bane." 

When  did  we  last  read  anything 
so  truly  pathetic  1  For  there  is  no 
false  sentiment  here.  All  is  real, 
genuine,  manly  sorrow — the  sorrow 
of  a  great  man,  whose  life's  work  is 
crumbling  to  nothing  before  his  eyes ! 
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the  sorrow  of  a  brave  man,  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  cannot  look 
forward  to  victory  with  desire — 
scarcely  with  hope  ! — the  sorrow  of 
a  good  man,  who  has  lost  in  one  day 
his  two  best  earthly  possessions  ;  the 
friend  he  trusted  above  all  other  men, 
and  the  wife,  his  first,  his  only  love  ! 
Lost  them,  too,  in  the  saddest,  the 
only  hopeless  way !  Some  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  a  simple  little 
German  ballad  (Uhland's  "  Vorn 
treuen  Walther"),  where  the  false 
maiden,  who  is  seeking  reconciliation 
with  the  faithful  knight  whom  she 
had  deserted,  asks  him  for  whom  he 
has  put  on  mourning  1  His  answer 
is  brief  and  touching  : — 

"  Die  Liebste  mein  betraur  ieh  sehr, 
Die  ich  auf  Erden  Nimmermehr, 
Noch  liber'm  Grabe  finde." 

Words  which  may  be  thus  freely 
rendered  : — 

"  That  dearest  lady  I  deplore, 
To  whom  my  love  in  youth  I  gaye  j 

Whom  I  shall  see  on  earth  no  more — 
No,  nor  beyond  the  grave  ! " 

The  tears  shed  over  some  grave, 
where  many  earthly  hopes  lie  buried, 
strike  all  hearts  at  once,  and  awaken 
universal  sympathy.  It  requires  a 
finer,  a  more  spiritual  perception,  to 
discern  the  deeper,  though  less  obvi- 
ous grief,  of  him  who  mourns  a  friend, 
parted  from  him,  not  by  the  brief 
span  of  time,  but  by  the  boundless 
expanse  of  eternity.  For  him  con- 
soling words,  like  those  which  as- 
suaged the  mourning  King  of  Israel's 
grief,  have  no  force  or  efficacy.  What 
can  he  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul,  who  has  seen  the  friend 
whom  he  believed  in  as  in  himself, 
the  wife  whom  he  trusted  far  more 
than  his  own  self,  deliberately  choose 
the  "  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  de- 
struction," but  "  they  will  not  return 
to  me,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  go  to  them!"  Far  better  a 
tomb  over  which  to  weep,  a  vacant 
chair  by  the  fireside,  but  a  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  meeting  hereafter  ; 
than  the  living,  who  have  outlived 
the  right  they  once  had  to  our  rever- 
ence, our  friendship,  or  our  love  ! 
Yet  even  for  this  sorest  grief  of  all, 
Christian  faith,  which  alone  can 
sound  the  abyss  of  the  future— alone 
fully  display  "  the  deep  gulf"  (only 
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not  yet  "fixed")  of  the  present 
separation,  can  offer  healing  balm. 
Hence  comes  the  noble  forgiveness 
of  the  conclusion  of  Arthur's  speech, 
which  we  hasten  to  quote, — hence 
the  hope  that  gilds  its  close.  That 
hope  (tne  hope  of  the  future  recog- 
nition of  the  penitent  and  believing 
in  glory,  concerning  which  the  old 
Welsh  preacher  quaintly  answered 
his  inquiring  wife,  who  seemed  to 
doubt  it,  "  Surely  you  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  greater  fools  in  heaven 
than  we  are  now  ?")  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  most  rational  and  most 
scriptural.  In  Keble's  beautiful 
words  :— 
"  That  so  before  the  judgment-seat, 

Though  changed  and  glorified  each  face, 
Not  unremember'd  we  may  meet, 

Through  endless  ages  to  embrace." 

These  last  lines  in  which  the  unex- 
tinguished  and  unextinguishable  love 
of  a  manly  heart  to  the  "  wife  of  his 
youth"  finds  its  last  expression,  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
poem  : — • 

"  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy 

crimes ; 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere; 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
The  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming  death 
(When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here),  'tis 

past. 
The  pang  which,  while  I  weigh'd  thy  heart 

with  one 

Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee, 
Made  my  tears  burn — is  also  past,  in  part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I, 
Lo  !  I  forgive  thee  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives ;  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the 

rest. 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  1 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play, 
Not  knowing  !     0  imperial  moulded  form, 
A  nd  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore, 
Untilitcame,  a  kingdom's  curse,  with  thee— 

1  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine, 
But   Lancelot's:   nay,    tliey  never  were  the 

King's. 

Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee 

still. 

Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter,  in,  that  world  where  all  are  pure, 
We  too  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  Ihou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 

know 

I  am  thine  hiisband — not  a  smaller  soul, 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  anotlier.     Leave  me  that, 
I  chanje  thee,  my  last  hope" 

The  guilty  Queen  clings  to  that  hope 
too,  to  save  her  from  utter  despair,  as 
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the  husband  who  has  so  nobly  con- 
quered back  the  heart  that  should 
have  been  always  his,  vanishes,  for 
this  world's  For  Ever,  from  her  gaze. 
When  the  trumpet  has  sounded  for 
departure,  and  Arthur  has  blest  her 
and  gone  to  his  last  battle-field, 
where  his  false  nephew  is  indeed  to 
fall,  but  whence  he  himself  shall  re- 
turn no  more,  she  exclaims  : — 

"  Ah,  great  and  gentle  lord, 
Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a,  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights — 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride,  that 

took 

Full  easily  all  impressions  from  below, 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half  despised  the 

height 

To  which  I  would  not  or  I  could  not  clime — • 
/  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  tfuitjine  air, 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light — 
I  wanted  warmth  and  colour,  which  I  found 
In  Lancelot — now  I  see  thee  what  thou  art ; 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.  Is  there  none 
Will  tell  the  King  I  love  him,  tho'  so  late  ? 
Now — ere  he  goes  to  the  great  battle  ? 

none  : 

Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life, 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.    Ah,  my  God, 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair 

world, 
Had  I  but  loved  thy  highest  creature  here  ? " 

"La  vita  al  fin,  e'l  di  loda  la 
sera,1"  says  Petrarch  in  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  canzoui.  Such  a  con- 
clusion (for  we  consider  this  fourth 
Idyll  mainly  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
pletion of  what  has  gone  before, 
hardly  as  a  separate  poem)  goes  far 
to  make  us  forget  and  forgive  the 
insult  which  we  conceived  "  Enid" 
to  offer  to  our  understanding,  and 
the  displeasing  effect  which  part  of 
"  Vivien  "  produced  on  us.  We  have 
here  a  noble  idea  beautifully  worked 
out.  Inspired  by  it,  the  poet  has 
risen  above  his  usual  self.  The 
blemishes  we  noted  in  the  former 
Idylls  almost  wholly  disappear.  Nay, 
for  the  moment  we  can  dispense 
with  their  beauties.  One  dimly- 
lighted  chamber  is  more  to  us  than 
glen  or  woodland,  tournament  or 
all,  for  in  its  narrow  bounds  one  of 
the  great  questions  of  our  common 
humanity  is  triumphantly  decided. 
The  very  simplicity  of  the  story,  its 
want  of  numerous  personages  and 
multifarious  interests,  is  an  advan- 
tage. They  would  be  as  superfluous 
here  as  in  that  glorious  work  of  Ary 
Scheffer,  his  "  Dante  and  Beatrice." 
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Here,  as  there,  two  figures  are  amply 
sufficient,  only  their  relative  posi- 
tions are  reversed.  Here  it  is  the 
Man,  not  the  Woman,  whose  eyes 
are  fixed  on  Heaven,  and  whose  face 
has  caught  a  radiance  from  above ; 
the  Woman,  not  the  Man,  who  is  to 
rise  from  the  dust  and  gain  wings 
wherewith  to  soar  upward  through 
the  blessed  attraction  of  the  Form 
that  stands  beside  her. 

In  reviewing  the  work  as  a  whole, 
we  are  bound  to  confess  that  Mr 
Tennyson  has  far  more  than  fulfilled 
the  promise  implied  in  its  title.  He 
has,  it  is  true,  only  given  us  a  few 
detached  scenes  out  of  Arthur's  life, 
but  these  are  eo  skilfully  selected 
as  to  present  us  with  a  most  finished 
picture  of  him.  In  the  outline  of 
his  portrait  he  has  followed  that 
transmitted  to  him  by  tradition,  and 
he  is  the  first  great  English  poet 
who  has  done  so  ;  for  the  Arthur  of 
The  Faery  Queen  is  a  creation  of 
Spenser's  own,  a  gay  and  gallant 
gentleman,  bound  to  no  wife  un- 
worthy of  his  love,  seeking  through 
many  a  perilous  enterprise  the  hand 
of  the  Faery  Queen  herself,  the  great 
Gloriana.  Whether,  in  the  lost  half 
of  his  great  work,  Spenser  at  all 
more  nearly  approached  the  tradi- 
tional Arthur,  is  of  course  uncertain ; 
in  his  Wars  most  probably  he  did  so  ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  Guinevere  or  Lancelot 
found  admission  into  any  part  of  the 
poem.  Whilst  adhering,  however, 
to  the  outline  afforded  by  ancient 
song  and  legend  (and  wisely  so,  for 
in  this  archaeological  age  deviations 
so  wide  as  Spenser's  would  find  but 
little  favour),  Mr  Tennyson  has  in- 
fused into  it  a  new  spirit.  Lancelot 
is  the  favourite  of  the  old  romances  ; 
Mr  Tennyson  makes  him  a  more 
noble-minded  man  than  they  do,  and 
yet  elevates  Arthur,  the  man  who 
endures,  immeasurably  high  above 
Lancelot,  the  man  who  inflicts  the 
injury.  In  his  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  his  subordinate  characters, 
as  we  have  already  said,  we  consider 
Mr  Tennyson  less  successful.  "Enid" 
is  a  mistake  throughout,  except  in 
the  parts  that  relate  to  Arthur  and 
his  court.  "  Vivien  "  is  spoilt  by  an 
attempt  to  give  novelty  to  an  old 
and  "  over  true  "  tale.  Finally,  Mr 
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Tennyson  is  a  poet  who  dwells  more 
with  contemplation  than  with  ac- 
tion. He  gives  us  "Idylls"  where 
another  would  give  us  "  Lays."  He 
would  rather  listen  to  the  distant 
thunder  of  the  battle,  as  his  own 
Lotos-Eaters  did  to  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  "  stretched  out  beneath 
the  pine,"  than  plunge  heartily  into 
the  thick  of  it.  His  story  often 
seems  a  trouble  to  him  to  tell ;  and 
the  simpler  it  is,  therefore,  the  better 
he  tells  it.  It  is  on  the  feelings,  and 
especially  on  the  moral  sentiments 
called  forth  by  the  various  situations 
in  his  tale,  that  he  loves  to  pause. 
Even  his  best  characters  do  not  stand 
alone,  and  reveal  themselves  wholly 
to  us  by  their  own  words  and  deeds — 
the  rare  prerogative  of  the  creations 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  song ;  he 
is  forced  to  eke  them  out  by  much 
description,  mediate  or  immediate  : 
and  therefore  they  rather  resemble 
some  of  those  works  of  early  Italian 
art,  where  much  drapery  conceals 
the  defects  of  the  figure,  while  the 
head  looks  forth  on  us  with  almost 
angelic  beauty,  than  the  men  and 
women,  instinct  throughout  with  life, 
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of  Italian  art  in  its  perfection.  He 
rises  very  high  sometimes,  but  he 
has  not  strength  of  wing  for  very 
long  flights.  Therefore  he  has  done 
most  wisely  not  to  attempt  an  Epic, 
in  which  he  must  have  failed  (the 
names  of  those  who,  in  any  age  or 
country,  have  succeeded  in  that  truly 
great  attempt  are  soon  counted),  but 
to  devote  instead  four  short  poems  to 
the  earliest  traditions  of  his  country. 
Of  these,  we  wish  we  could  say  that 
all  are  worthy  alike  of  their  sub- 
ject and  of  their  author  ;  but  at  least 
the  two  last  will  spread  the  reno- 
vated renown  of  Arthur,  Guinevere, 
and  Lancelot,  far  as  the  English 
language  extends ;  and  (far  different 
from  their  ancient  prose  predecessors, 
the  reading  of  which  the  unhappy 
Francesca  remembers  in  the  shades 
below  to  deplore  as  the  instrument 
of  her  destruction)  will  by  the  pure 
and  lofty  sentiments  which  they  tend 
to  foster,  as  well  as  by  the  delight 
they  cannot  fail  to  give,  make  no  in- 
considerable addition  to  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  which  his  country 
already  owes  to  her  worthy  son,  Al- 
fred Tennyson. 


ON  ALLIED  OPERATIONS  IN  CHINA, 


THE  reserve  of  the  British  press 
upon  the  Chinese  question  arises  far 
more,  we  feel  convinced,  from  a  seri- 
ous conviction  of  the  grave  difficulties 
with  which  the  subject  is  surround- 
ed, than  from  any  desire  to  under- 
estimate its  importance;  but  we 
hold  that  the  sooner  the  subject  is 
now  discussed  the  better,  for  if  it  be 
delayed  until  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment next  February,  grave  errors 
will  be  committed  that  may  compro- 
mise far  more  important  interests 
than  those  of  a  mere  ministerial 
party ;  and  when  too  late,  we  may 
find  ourselves  involved  in  an  Allied 
war  against  China— a  war  in  which 
we  shall  have  a  vast  question  of  re- 
venue and  commerce  at  stake, 
whilst  our  faithful  and  fond  allies 
will  have  none — a  war  in  which, 
whether  successful  or  not,  England 
will  have  to  pay  the  shot— a  war 
which  can  bring  us  no  honour,  and 


which  our  faithful  ally  will  abruptly 
bring  to  a  close  whenever  he  chooses 
to  cry  halt,  as  he  did  in  the  Crimea 
— and  the  result  of  which,  should 
we  even  enter  Pekin  triumphant, 
will  be  to  place  England  for  the 
first  time  in  the  East  in  an  appar- 
ently secondary  position  as  a  victor. 
No  Englishman  can  now  question 
the  justice  of  our  case  against  the 
Court  of  Pekin — it  has  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  act  of  Eastern  perfidy. 
The  Emperor  of  China,  under  his 
sign-manual,  concedes  certain  privi- 
leges ;  when  we  attempt  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them,  he  repels  the 
Envoy  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  slays 
four  hundred  of  her  subjects.  Such 
treachery  is  not  a  novelty  in  our 
Eastern  history ;  and  cases  of  it 
have  occurred  with  nearly  every 
native  sovereign  in  our  wide  do- 
minions. England  has  always  in- 
flicted punishment  for  the  crime, 
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and  meted  out  justice,  but  with 
her  own  right  hand.  She  has 
neither  called  in  Frenchman  or  Ger- 
man to  assist  her  to  do  so,  and  so 
has  been  exalted  the  glory  of  her 
arms,  and  fully  established  the  ter- 
ror of  her  name,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Asia. 

Most  Englishmen  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  unsatisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  the  allied  war  with  Russia 
would  at  any  rate  have  warned  our 
statesmen  against  committing  so 
radical  an  error,  as  that  of  introduc- 
ing our  ally  into  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  where  so  much  depends  upon 
our  military  prestige.  Napoleon 
might  claim  equal  interests,  com- 
mercial and  political,  in  the  freedom 
of  the  Principalities  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey;  but  what  has 
he  to  do  with  our  quarrel  of  1856 
with  Yeh  and  the  Emperor  Hien- 
fung,  except  this,  that  a  plea  was 
wanted  for  introducing  the  French 
in  force  within  those  seas  of  India 
and  China  1  If  Frenchmen  could  not 
create  commerce,  they  could  at  any- 
rate  cull  military  honours  ;  and  un- 
der the  pretext  of  defending  Catholic- 
ism, let  it  be  known  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Tartary  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  that  there  was  a  great 
country  in  the  west  whose  fleets 
could  look  quite  as  imposing  as  those 
of  England,  and  who  could  send  her 
soldiers  to  fight  her  battles  on  quite 
as  distant  shores.  These,  we  grant, 
were  French  reasons ;  but  for  every 
laurel  gained  by  her  when  fighting 
in  our  behalf,  we  maintain  a  laurel 
fell  from  England's  chaplet;  and 
surely  we  had  had  enough  of  this  in 
the  Crimea.  All  the  blunders  there 
were  said  to  be  English,  all  the  suc- 
cesses French  ;  so  stands  the  record 
in  Europe,  They  who  love  England 
should  at  any  rate  have  striven  to 
avert  such  an  impression  in  the  East, 
where  from  Aden  to  Pekin  a  hundred 
thousand  of  their  countrymen  live 
amongst  some  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Asiatics,  and  are  respected 
by  them  in  proportion,  and  only  in 
proportion,  as  they  are  feared. 

The  emasculated  Blue-book,  which 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Session  of  1859 
was  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, as  purporting  to  be  all  the 
correspondence  relative  to  the  late 
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special  mission  to  China,  cannot  be 
too  carefully  read  by  those  who 
would  wish  our  future  measures 
against  the  Court  of  Pekin  to  be 
perfectly  successful,  and  worthy  of 
our  great  country ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  forthcoming  work  by 
Mr  Oliphant  will  serve  to  fill  up 
many  a  serious  blank,  and  enable 
the  history  of  the  past  operations  of 
1857-58  to  be  read  aright.  But  be- 
fore passing  to  consider  the  measures 
by  which  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was 
concluded,  and  the  obstacles  which 
impeded  Lord  Elgin  in  obtaining  it, 
and  that  have  mainly  contributed  to 
render  it  as  yet  valueless,  we  must 
pause  to  gather  "  the  flower  of  wis- 
dom," as  the  Chinese  say,  from  an 
earlier  page  or  two. 

If  anything  would  convince  bureau- 
crats at  home  of  the  importance  of 
having  a  thoroughly  able  High  Com- 
missioner in  China,  and  for  him  to 
be  merely  instructed  as  to  what  de- 
mands were  to  be  enforced,  with 
plenary  powers  over  her  Majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces,  the  perusal  of 
Lord  Elgin's  instructions,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  what  he  really 
did,  ought  to  be  conclusive. 

Out  of  seven  measures  which  Lord 
Clarendon,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  considered  it  necessary  to 
suggest  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor 
being  contumacious,  we  find  that 
Lord  Elgin  acted  but  upon  the 
seventh  and  last  —  this  was,  the 
establishment  of  a  military  force  in 
permanent  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Canton  ;  and  of  all  his  measures,  we 
believe  this  to  be  the  one  most  open  to 
criticism,  for  the  following  reasons. 

So  far  as  any  moral  effect  upon  the 
Court  of  Pekin  is  concerned,  either 
in  1858,  or  as  we  now  see  in  1859, 
we  might  as  well  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  Lhassa  in  Thibet,  or  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Corea  ;  and  whilst  we  have 
excited  the  hostility  and  fears  of  all 
China,  and  given  the  war-party  in 
Pekin  the  very  best  argument  against 
our  professions  of  disinterestedness 
touching  acquisition  of  territory,  the 
occupation  of  Canton  will  be  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  cost  a  pretty 
penny,  if  the  bill  is  honestly  rend- 
ered ;  and  the  suffering  and  death 
amongst  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who 
have  been  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
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most  unhealthy  part  of  China,  have 
been  something  fearful.  Against  all 
these  drawbacks,  we  have  not  a 
single  compensating  ad  vantage  to  set 
off,  unless  it  be,  that  the  mercantile 
community  at  Hong  Kong  like  the 
arrangement,  and  that  within  the 
mere  walls  of  one  city  in  China  our 
prestige  is  preserved  intact.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  argued  in  defence  of  this 
measure,  that  at  any  rate  we  have 
avenged  the  disgrace  which  fell  upon 
our  arms  when  the  redoubtable  Yeh 
made  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour 
retreat  before  his  braves  and  fire- 
ships  ;  we  reply,  that  reparation  for 
our  injured  honour  might  have  been 
obtained  at  far  less  cost  to  ourselves 
than  the  occupation  of  Canton  has 
been  since  Christmas  1857. 

Such  is  the  result  of  attempting,  in 
Downing  Street,  to  lay  down  rules  of 
action  for  men  who  are  to  carry  out 
diplomatic  or  military  measures  in 
so  remote  and  little  understood  a 
part  of  the  globe  as  China.  Upon  the 
importance  of  the  Plenipotentiary 
or  Ambassador  having  plenary  powers 
over  the  direction  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid. 

It  is  not  always  that  admirals  and 
generals  can  be  found  who  will  waive 
their  own  petty  dignity  and  narrow 
ideas  of  personal  etiquette,  and  con- 
sult alone  the  interests  of  the  empire 
of  which  they  are  the  paid  servants. 
This  Blue-Book  leaves  much  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ambassadors  and  admirals  when  off 
the  Peiho  river  in  April  and  May 
1858.  We  cannot  understand  why 
Lord  Elgin  arrives  on  the  15th 
April  1858  off  the  Peiho  river  tot- 
ally unsupported,  and  apparently 
risking  insult  from  the  Chinese. 
We  cannot  understand  what,  if 
he  can  be  there  on  the  15th  April, 
prevented  the  Admiral  agreeing  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  river  until 
the  18th  May  ;  the  more  so  that  in 
Despatch  152,  Lord  Elgin,  on  May 
9th,  writes  Lord  Malmesbury  that 
"  it  is  obvious  that  every  day  of  pro- 
crastination and  delay  was  reducing 
to  a  lower  ebb  our  chance  of  bring- 
ing to  an  early  and  satisfactory  con- 
summation the  policy  which  we  had 
been  commanded  by  our  respective 
Governments  to  carry  out."  Who 
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was  delaying  1 — who  was  procrasti- 
nating1? And  further  on — "Junks 
laden  with  supplies  for  Pekin  had 
been  passing  the  bar  of  the  Peiho 
river  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
fifty  a- day  ;  the  healthy  season  was 
passing  away,  the  Chinese  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  alarm."  Who 
was  to  blame  fur  all  this  ?  No  one  ! 
Or  do  we,  in  one  solitary  para- 
graph of  Despatch  156,  find  the  real 
clue,  which  has  inadvertently  escaped 
the  mystifying  pencil  of  the  judi- 
cious Under-Secretary  ?  Lord  Elgin 
there  says,  on  May  22d,  1858,  di- 
rectly after  the  long  delayed  attack 
upon  the  contumacious  Chinamen — • 
"  I  trust,  therefore,  that  it  (the  suc- 
cessful fight)  will  encourage  the  Ad- 
mirals to  prosecute  with  vigour  those 
measures  which  I  have  been  urging 
upon  them  Jor  some  time  past" 
Where,  my  Lord,  are  these  de- 
spatches 1  It  is  important  now, 
for  the  future  honour  of  our  arms 
and  diplomacy,  that  the  proofs 
of  these  assertions  and  complaints 
be  made  public.  We  should  not 
have  sought  them,  had  the  skilful 
diplomacy  and  cleverness  with  which 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  wrung 
from  the  Court  of  Pekin  succeeded 
likewise  in  guaranteeing  its  faithful 
fulfilment :  it  has  not  done  so.  We 
therefore  desire  to  be  able  to  prove 
our  thesis,  that  for  diplomacy  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  East,  it  must  have  entire 
control  over  our  own  executive  ;  and 
we  feel  assured  that  you,  my  Lord 
Elgin,  as  well  as  the  statesman  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  hold 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  our  argu- 
ment. When  we  remember  that  in 
1858  England  had  in  Chinese  waters 
some  eighty  odd  pendants,  and  an 
overwhelming  force  of  guns  and  men, 
we  are  more  and  more  struck  with 
the  want  of  vigorous  action  at 
Taku  and  Tientsin  between  the  20th 
and  26th  May.  The  guns  and  earth- 
works at  Taku  appear  to  have  been 
taken,  and  the  troops  that  Admiral 
Seymour,  as  shown  in  Despatch  156, 
knew  to  have  only  retreated  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  were,  if  followed  at  all, 
only  pressed  gently,  and  allowed  to 
effect  their  escape.  The  result  may  be 
seen  in  the  subsequent  negotiations 
at  Tientsin,  where,  judging  by  the  re- 
ported conversations  of  Mr  Lay  with 
2s 
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the  Imperial  Commissioners,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
skilful  jockeying  alone  obtained  Lord 
Elgin  his  Treaty  ;  and  that  the  only 
wonder  is  that  he  obtained  it  at  all, 
with  a  half-beaten  Mongolian  army 
in  his  neighbourhood — an  English 
general  in  Canton,  who  allowed  him- 
self to  be  bullied  by  Chinese  militia 
— and  Allied  admirals  on  the  spot, 
who  acted  very  slowly,  and,  when 
forced  into  action,  read  the  garrison 
of  Taku  so  light  a  lesson  that  they 
return  next  year  to  inflict  a  defeat 
upon  our  flag. 

No  one  cared  to  know  of  these 
things  when  it  was  seen  that,  in  spite 
of  them,  Lord  Elgin  had  secured  a 
Treaty  which  all  men  considered  a 
sound  one  ;  but  now  that  we  find  the 
want  of  unity  of  action  in  1858 
bringing  about  the  sad  disaster  of 
1859,  it  is  time  that  some  inquiry 
took  place  into  the  causes  which 
brought  about  such  fatal  errors  in 
past  negotiations  with  China. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  subject 
that  the  action  of  Allied  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  generals  or  admirals 
becomes  doubly  difficult.  If  so  many 
impediments  exist  in  the  path  of  an 
ambassador  looking  only  to  his  own 
country's  interests,  what  must  it  be 
when  there  are  two  ambassadors  of 
different  nations  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  if  a  committee  sat  to-morrow  to 
prove  the  obstacles  which  Lord  Elgin 
had  to  combat,  and  to  examine  into 
the  shortcomings  of  1858,  and  how 
they  have  affected  the  peaceable 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
in  1859,  they  would  everywhere  be 
met  by  the  excuse — the  information 
you  seek  cannot  be  given  lest  we 
offend  the  pride,  or  hurt  that  love 
of  secresy  for  which  our  French 
friends  are  such  sticklers.  For  this 
reason  an  air  of  mystification  is  as- 
sumed, which  is  totally  foreign  to  our 
habits,  and  contrary 'to  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country. 

If  this  objection  exists  at  home, 
fancy  how  many  obstacles  surround 
the  ambassador  at  the  distance  of 
sixteen  thousand  miles  from  the  seat 
of  his  Government.  The  chances  are 
ten  to  one  against  another  French 
diplomatist  being  found,  who  will 
act  so  cordially  and  faithfully  with 
our  envoy  as  Baron  Gros  appears  to 
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have  done  with  Lord  Elgin ;  and 
really,  considering  how  different  our 
motives  are  in  putting  pressure  upon 
China,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  any 
combined  action  takes  place  at  all. 
We  go  to  war  with  China  for  purely 
commercial  reasons  ;  she  wants  nei- 
ther us  nor  our  trade  ;  we  insist  she 
shall  accept  both.  "  France  goes  to 
war  for  an  idea,"  that  happens  in 
this  case  to  be  the  right  of  her  priest- 
hood to  go  wherever  they  please, 
and  seek  converts  to  a  faith,  a  firm 
belief  in  which  renders  every  con- 
verted Chinaman  a  rebellious  subject. 
Is  England  prepared  to  support 
France  in  such  a  policy  ? — is  France 
sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  Brit- 
ish interests  in  China  1 — if  so,  why 
does  she  traverse  our  policy  in  every 
other  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  by 
disproportionate  naval  armaments 
oblige  us  to  tax  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  England  to  the  present 
frightful  extent  1 

Every  sensible  man  will  reply  that 
our  interests  are  not  identical ;  well 
then,  we  say,  why  not  let  each  sepa- 
rately pursue  her  own  policy — why 
by  this  pretended  alliance  give  the 
Chinese  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
are  either  afraid  to  deal  with  them 
single-handed,  or  that  each  case  is 
so  weak  that  it  will  not  stand 
upon  its  own  merits  1  Touching  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Am- 
bassador having  the  power  to 
direct  military  operations,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  allied  operations, 
where  unity  of  action  is  more  than 
ever  necessary,  decision  and  rapidity 
will  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
For  in  China,  as  in  the  Crimea,  we 
shall  have  councils  of  war,  plans,  pro- 
tests, and  counter-plans,  all  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  bandying  responsibility 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder  ;  and  the 
siege  of  Pekin  may  rival  Sebastopol, 
if  not  that  of  Troy. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the 
task  which  our  Envoy  will  have  to 
execute,  and  its  extremely  delicate 
and  complicated  nature,  the  more 
unfair  will  it  be  to  him  to  hamper  his 
action  by  having  to  consult  some 
brother  plenipotentiary  whose  coun- 
try's interests  are  in  no  wise  identi- 
cal. Whether  the  Envoy  or  High 
Commissioner  of  England  be  a  diplo- 
matist, admiral,  or  general,  no  man 
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will  envy  him  the  honour  who  weighs 
well  the  duty  he  will  have  imposed 
upon  him,  or  desire  to  add  one  straw 
to  the  anxiety  or  difficulty  of  his  po- 
sition. He  will  have  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  of  a  most  signal  defeat — to 
impress  upon  the  Court  of  Pekin  that 
all  obligations  entered  into  under  the 
signature  of  the  high  officers,  and 
ratified  by  the  Emperor,  are  binding, 
and  obtain  guarantees  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  such  promises ;  at  the  same 
time,  he,  the  Envoy,  will  have  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind,  that,  apart  from 
a  mere  export  and  import  trade  of 
twenty-four  millions  sterling- between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  China,  with 
perhaps  as  much  more  to  and  from 
India  and  British  colonies,  our  re- 
venue derivable  from  many  Chinese 
products  forms  as  important  a  frac- 
tion in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's budget,  as  the  sale  of  opium  is 
of  vital  consideration  to  the  financial 
condition  of  British  India. 

We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  forego  our 
right  to  punish  the  Emperor  Hien- 
Fung  for  his  treachery ;  but  for  a 
thousand  reasons  the  punishment 
must  be  short,  sharp,  decisive,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  remorseless. 
We  must  not  force  the  Emperor  to 
extremities  ;  we  must  not  kill  the 
goose  that  has  only  commenced  to  lay 
us  golden  eggs.  Can  any  one  give 
us,  we  ask,  a  single  proof  that,  in 
going  to  Pekin  arm-in-arm  with  the 
French,  such  a  course  is  likely  to  be 
pursued  ?  Do  French  military  or 
naval  operations  in  Algeria,  the 
Crimea,  or  Italy  prove  it  ]  We  say 
not,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  to 
none  in  a  sincere  admiration  for  the 
gallantry  and  devotion  of  her  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

-  Low  indeed  must  England  have 
sunk,  if  she  needs  French  aid  to  punish 
China ;  and  whatever  reasons  Lord 
Palmerston  may  have  had  in  1857 
for  bolstering  up  his  case  by  a  French 
alliance,  none  such  exist  at  present. 
We  want  an  able  Ambassador  or 
Envoy,  with  an  enterprising  admiral 
and  general,  backed  by  ten  thousand 
men.  Surely  Great  Britain  can  pro- 
duce these.  It  is  by  acting  alone  that 
she  will  best  impress  upon  the  stolid 
Chinaman  an  idea  of  her  undiminish- 
ed  power ;  and  it  is  by  obtaining  re- 
dress single-handed  that  she  will  best 


allay  the  excitement  which  has  very 
naturally  followed  throughout  the 
East  upon  the  news  of  the  bloody  re- 
pulse at  the  Peiho— results  which  we 
do  not  believe  will  be  obtained,  or  at 
any  rate  not  with  effect,  if  we  are  to 
again  act  in  China  under  the  shadow 
of  French  tricolors. 

There  is  to  the  English  states- 
man another  serious  consideration. 
We  are  introducing  the  French 
amongst  our  Eastern  colonies,  and 
enabling  them  to  collect  in  force 
upon  our  great  routes  of  commerce 
with  India,  China,  and  Australia; 
The  Government  of  Great  Britain 
has  proclaimed  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  colonists  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Singapore,  and  India,  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  at 
the  same  time  we  are  affording  the 
only  naval  power  English  colonists 
have  any  reason  to  fear,  an  excellent 
pretext  for  keeping  in  those  Eastern 
seas  a  force  which,  under  all  other 
circumstances,  would  be  only  looked 
on  as  being  there  for  reasons  hostile 
to  British  interests.  Directly  that 
England  fancied  she  had  accom- 
plished her  object  in  China  by  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin,  she  reduced  her 
fleet.  France  did  not  do  so,  but  ra- 
ther augmented  it,  and  set  upon  the 
conquest  of  the  seaboard  of  Cpchin- 
China,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
herself  directly  on  the  road  between 
China  and  England.  That  she  failed 
in  this  is  owing  to  the  tactics 
of  her  admiral,  and  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate  of  Cochin-China,  not 
to  any  wisdom  upon  our  part ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  dur- 
ing the  war  in  Italy,  had  circum- 
stances compelled  England  to  enter 
the  field  as  a  belligerent  against 
France,  the  French  squadron  in  the 
East  Indies  and  in  New  Caledonia 
would  have  not  only  matched  ours 
under  Admiral  Hope,  but  whilst 
the  latter  would  have  had  millions' 
worth  of  property  to  protect  both 
afloat  and  on  shore,  the  French 
would  have  only  had  the  pleasing 
occupation  of  capturing,  sinking,  and 
destroying  our  merchantmen  and 
settlements.  Let  a  fresh  allied  war 
against  China  be  entered  upon,  and 
though  no  prophets,  we  maintain 
that  the  war  may  last  for  three  or 
four  years,  or  as  long  as  Louis  Napo- 
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leon  pleases,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
it  we  shall  find  the  French  fleet  in 
the  East  in  a  still  more  menacing 
position  than  the  last  Chinese  im- 
broglio left  them.  The  French  squa- 
dron in  Chinese  waters  alone,  at 
this  moment,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels : — 

Nemesis,      frigate. 

Capricieuse,     do. 

Phlegeton,   barque. 

Primanquet,    do. 

La  Place,        do. 

Du  Chayla,    ship. 

Mitraille,    6  guns. 

Marceau,     6   do. 

Fuse"e,         6   do. 

Dragonne,  4   do. 

Avalanche,  4    do. 

Preqent,      3   do. 

Meurthe,\  Fine  armed  troop-ships, 

Durance,  I       armament   uncertain, 

Gironde,  /      capable  of  carrying  12 

Saoue,  guns  each 

Rose,  )  Hired     despatch- 

Remi,  >    vessels  and  tran- 

St  Andrew,  &c.  )    sports. 

In  addition  to  these  vessels,  the 
French  had  a  squadron  of  four  vessels, 
if  not  six,  in  New  Caledonia,  and  as 
many  more  at  Bourbon  Island  and 
off  Zanzibar.  Against  this  French 
force,  which  has  no  territory  to  pro- 
tect, and  no  commerce  to  watch  over, 
we  have  the 
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Heavy  first-class 
gun-vessels. 


Guns. 

Chesapeake,  frigate,  51 

Screw. 

Cumbrian,        do. 

36 

Old  sailing-ship. 

Sampson,  ship, 

6 

Paddle-wheel. 

Paddle  -  wheel 

Furious,    . 

16 

frigates,      ad- 

Magicienne, 

16 

apted  for  tran- 

sports. 

Acorn,  brig, 

12 

Cruizer,  ship,    . 

17 

Screw. 

Highflyer,  do.  . 

21 

Screw. 

Inflexible,  sloop, 

6 

Paddle. 

Fury,  do., 

6 

Paddle. 

Esk,  ship, 

21 

Screw. 

Algerine,  Slaney,  and  )  First-class    gun- 

Leven,  \      boats. 

Blusterer,  Bustard,  Clown,-] 

Coromandel,         Drake.      ,-.       , 
T,.       c,         '    TT       1,..        Gun-boats 
I'irrn.rorester.HauKnty,         c  -. ,        , 
ir    ,.    i  o..    i-       I   of  2d  and 
Janus,  Kestrel.  Starling,  >    „,  n] 

Stanch,  Watchful,  and 
Woodcock, 

All  the  oilier  vessels  lately  par- 
aded in  official  returns  are  useless 
as  men-of-war,  and  may  not  with 
safety  proceed  to  sea  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Alligator,  Hercules, 
Minden,  Melville,  and  Bittern  ;  whilst 
the  Actseon,  Dove,  Hesper,  Saracen, 
Adveuture,  and  Assistance,  are  fitted 
for  surveying  purposes,  or  an  troop 
and  store-ships.  In  Indian  waters, 
Admiral  Hope  had  only  at  his  dis- 
posal three  men-of-war,  the  Retribu- 
tion, 28 — another  wretched  specimen 
of  the  paddle-wheel  fighting-ship — 
and  two  first-class  despatch-boats ; 
and  so  far  as  the  force  denominated 
the  Indian  Navy  is  concerned,  the 
vessels  are  no  more  than  a  match 
for,  if  so  good  as,  the  French  armed 
troop-ships. 

Surely  such  a  fleet  as  that  France 
now  has  in  the  East,  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  anxiety  in  the 
present  political  state  of  Europe  ;  and 
at  a  time  when  statesmen  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  awaken  a  martial 
spirit  throughout  this  land,  with  a 
view  to  repel  the  aggression  or  in- 
vasion which  they  seem  to  think 
looms  in  the  horizon,  instead  of  en- 
couraging an  increase  of  the  number 
of  French  soldiers  or  sailors  in  the 
East,  all  should  join  with  us  in  say- 
ing, that  for  the  safety  of  our  Eastern 
possessions,  and  the  security  of  our 
enormous  commerce  with  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  sooner  we  insist  upon  the 
French  force  being  reduced  in  those 
quarters  the  better  for  England. 
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THE    FUTURE    OF    INDIA    AND    HER    ARMY. 


A  FRIENDLY  LETTER  BY  THE  OVEBLAND  MAIL. 


IT  is  only  another  proof,  my  dear 
General,  of  your  old  kindness  of 
heart,  manifested  to  me  in  so  many 
ways  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  that  happy  time,  when  you  were 
Colonel,  and  I  Adjutant,  of  the  102d 
—  and  we  looked  at  the  dear  old 
regiment  with  pride  and  confidence, 
which  nothing  could  shake — that  you 
should  send  me  an  early  privileged 
copy  of  the  "Report  of  the  Reorgan- 
isation Commission."  I  told  you  in 
my  last  all  that  I  could  tell  you  about 
the  old  regiment.  It  did  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  that  it  "  went  to 
the  bad"  like  the  rest.  I  cannot 
be  too  thankful  that  I  was  out  of 
it  before  the  thing  happened ;  for 
although  we  used  to  think  that  we 
had  some  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  our  men,  and  that  they  would 
have  "followed  us  anywhere"  (and 
in  those  days  I  believe  they  would) ; 
yet  seeing  what  I  have  seen,  and 
hearing  what  I  have  heard,  during 
these  last  two  years,  I  really  have 
not  the  least  hope  that,  if  you  and  I 
had  been  with  the  regiment  when 
the  madness  seized  it,  we  should  not 
both  of  us  have  been  shot  like  dogs. 

It  is  all  over  now.  I  really  believe 
that  the  Mutiny  has  been  fairly 
trampled  out  by  the  indomitable 
courage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
But  what  the  doctors  call  the  sequelce 
of  the  disease  are  now  before  and 
around  us ;  and  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  my  conviction  that  there 
is  a  world  of  trouble  yet  in  the 
womb  of  time,  and  that  it  will  re- 
quire all  our  wisdom  and  all  our 
energy  to  "  pull  through"  into  the 
old  beaten  road  of  tranquil  success. 
Our  old  native  army  has  gone  to 

g'eces,  and  the  question  now  is — 
ow  are  we  to  reconstruct  it  ?  Of 
course  it  must  be  reconstructed.  I 
utterly  repudiate  the  idea  of  holding 
India  simply  by  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  the  gora-loyue  or  white 
men.  We  must  have,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  a  native  army  ;  and  it 
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seems  to  be  pretty  well  understood 
that  we  must  also  have  a  very  power- 
ful European  army  to  keep  it  in 
check.  The  difficulty  which  then 
arises  is  mainly  one  of  finance.  How 
are  we  to  maintain  these  two  great 
armies  without  so  exhausting  the 
revenues  of  India  as  to  leave  nothing 
for  internal  improvement,  without 
spending  so  much  on  the  subjection 
of  the  people  as  to  deprive  ourselves 
utterly  of  the  means  of  beneficent 
rule? 

Indeed,  we  have  come  to  this  pass 
now,  that  the  whole  question  of  In- 
dian government  has  become  a  mili- 
tary question.  If  we  cannot  recon- 
struct our  army  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  it  within  reasonable 
bounds,  as  respects  numbers  and 
therefore  cost,  we  may  as  well  throw 
up  our  cards  at  once,  for  we  can  hold 
neither  tricks  nor  honours.  Looking 
at  the  matter  thus  gravely,  all  think- 
ing men  in  this  country  regarded 
with  solemn  interest  the  great  fact 
that  a  Commission,  composed  of  some 
of  the  abkst  soldiers  and  statesmen 
of  the  day,  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  evidence  respecting  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Indian  army, 
and  reporting  upon  it ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  evidence  of  a  like  charac- 
ter was  being  collected  in  this  coun- 
try. The  many,  perhaps,  considered 
it  a  personal  question  ;  their  future 
position  was  to  be  determined  ;  their 
interests,  their  privileges  were  at 
stake.  Anyhow,  great  was  the 
eagerness  to  know  what  the  Com- 
mission had  reported  ;  and  that 
anxiety  satisfied  by  the  newspapers, 
to  learn  the  contents  of  the  Blue- 
Book.  I  have  spent  many  hours 
over  it,  my  dear  General,  and,  thanks 
to  your  kindness,  have  been  able  to 
gratify  many  friends ;  but  I  cannot 
say  otherwise  than  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  have  been  much  disap- 
pointed by  its  contents. 

The  first  thing  apparent  on  read- 
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ing  the  evidence  is,  that  the  original 
design  of  the  Commission  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  best  means  of  reor- 
ganising the  Indian  army — chiefly,  it 
may  be  said,  the  Bengal  army — with 
especial  advertence  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  native  portion  of  it.  This 
was  the  original  design — and  up  to  a 
certain  point  it  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  with  sufficient  singleness 
of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  execution. 
They  began  by  calling  upon  that  dis- 
tinguished veteran,  Sir  George  Pol- 
lock, for  the  result  of  his  experience. 
They  plied  him  with  a  vast  number 
of  questions  about  the  proportion  of 
native  to  European  troops  that  the 
Bengal  army  might  safely  contain — 
the  constitution  of  the  artillery  force — 
the  duties  of  the  police — the  propor- 
tion of  regular  to  irregular  troops — the 
description  of  duties  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  Sepoys — the  constitution  of  native 
regiments — the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  combining  natives  and 
Europeans  in  the  same  regiments — 
the  effect  of   caste  on  the  Indian 
army  —  the  power  of  commanding 
officers — the  expediency  of  maintain- 
ing or  abolishing  corporal   punish- 
ment in  the  native  army — the  number 
of  officers  that  ought  to  be  attached 
to  a  native  regiment — and  other  ques- 
tions of  a  kindred  character,  princi- 
pally relating  to  the  internal  organ- 
isation of  the  Sepoy  army.     And 
when  General  Low,  who  had  come 
fresh  from  the  Supreme  Council  of 
India,  and  Colonel  Welchman,  who 
had  gained  large  experience  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  office,  went  up  for 
examination,  and  were  followed  by 
others  with  varied  information   re- 
lating to  the    organisation    of  the 
native  armies  of  India,  still  the  in- 
quiry went  on  in  the  same  course ; 
the  same  questions  were  put ;  the  same 
facts  and  opinions  were  elicited.    It 
appeared  to  be  not  only  the  chief, 
but  the  sole  object  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  elicit  information  bearing 
upon  the  one  great  question  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  native  army. 
But  after  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
perienced Company's  officers,  whose 
opinions  were  to  be  elicited,  had  been 
examined    and    dismissed    to    their 
homes,  the  Commissioners  began  to 
change  their  tactics,  and  to  enter 
upon  new  ground.    They  began  to 
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inquire  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  witnesses,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  maintain  as  heretofore  a  local 
European  army  in  India,  or  hence- 
forth to  rely  entirely  on  troops  of  the 
line.  As  soon  as  this  question  was 
started,  it  appears  to  me  that  every 
other  question  at  once  sank  into 
insignificance.  Then  arose,  indeed, 
a  great  conflict  between  the  Horse- 
Guards  and  the  India  Office.  It 
was  obviously  the  design  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  former  to  bring 
the  entire  European  army  of  India 
under  the  domination  of  Whitehall. 
We  are  all  talking  about  this  anx- 
iously here  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  as  I  daresay  you  are  talk- 
ing about  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  And  I  should  not  tell  you 
the  truth,  if  I  did  not  say  that  we 
are  talking  of  it  not  without  some 
very  palpable  manifestations  of  alarm. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  find  time  and 
space  to  say  something  more  to  you 
on  this  subject  before  I  have  done. 
But  ere  I  comply  with  this  part 
of  your  request,  and  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  the  great  question  of 
"  Line "  and  "  Local,"  as  affecting 
our  European  troops,  I  must  give 
you  a  few  of  my  crude  ideas  concern- 
ing the  unhappy  Sepoy  army,  once 
the  pride  of  our  Indian  empire,  but 
now  a  hissing  and  a  reproach.  And, 
first  of  all,  a  few  words  about  the 
Past. 

I  confess  that  I  am  often  sorely 
puzzled ;  and  that  the  more  I  think 
about  the  matter,  the  more  difficult 
I  find  it  to  account  for  the  direction 
taken  by  this  sudden  madness  of 
the  Sepoys.  There  is  something  so 
altogether  exceptional  and  abnormal 
in  the  character  of  the  outbreak  and 
its  manifestations,  that  at  times,  a 
reflecting  man,  seeking  to  fathom 
the  mystery,  is  driven  to  a  state  of 
absolute  despair.  How  often  has  it 
been  said,  that  if  the  Sepoy  officers 
had  done  their  duty  to  their  men, 
this  thing  would  never  have  hap- 
pened 1  It  is  alleged  that  the  Sepoys 
were  passively  neglected  or  actively 
slighted  by  their  officers — that  there 
was  no  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling, 
no  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
white-faced  captain  and  the  dusky 
sentinel.  The  bond  had  been  broken, 
people  said,  by  the  encroachment  of 
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Western  civilisation ;  and  there  was 
a  growing  feeling  of  indifference 
or  distaste  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
bitter  resentment  on  the  other.  But 
every  one  alleged  that  there  were 
exceptions — that  there  were  Euro- 
pean officers,  attached  to  native 
regiments,  whose  hearts  were  in 
their  work  ;  who  did  their  duty  to- 
wards their  men,  not  only  with  un- 
stinted labour,  and  in  an  ungrudging 
spirit,  but  heartily,  lovingly  indeed  ; 
and  who  seemed  to  have  established 
such  relations  with  the  soldiery, 
that  it  was  believed  that  when  the 
Sepoy  called  his  officer  "  Mere  bap  " 
("  My  father"),  his  heart  responded 
to  the  sound  of  the  words.  Surely 
these  men  might  have  been  expected 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  impassioned 
multitude.  There  were  no  wrongs, 
no  slights — no  harsh  acts  or  hum- 
bling words,  to  be  resented;  there 
was  the  memory  of  years  of  kindness 
and  of  care  to  stand  with  saving 
aid  bstween  the  Sepoy's  musket 
and  the  captain's  breast.  But  even 
the  most  paternal  officers  were  shot 
down  by  their  children  like  dogs,  or 
sabred  without  remorse.  You  will 
say  that  a  blind,  indiscriminate  fury 
had  seized  upon  the  mutineers ;  that 
they  were  as  men  possessed  by  devils; 
and  that  they  smote  at  friend  and 
foe  alike.  If  it  had  been  so  always, 
the  case  would  have  been  one  com- 
paratively easy  to  understand.  But 
it  sometimes  happened  that,  in  their 
fury,  the  Sepoys  did  single  out  an 
officer  whom  they  would  not  smite, 
and  that  the  officer  thus  marked  for 
protection  was  not  the  one  who  had 
treated  them  best.  Perhaps  a  man 
whose  whole  heart  had  been  in  his 
company— who  had  given  himself 
up  wholly  to  the  promotion  of  its 
welfare — who  had  thought  more  of 
the  comfort  of  his  Sepoys  than  of 
his  own,  —  was  butchered  in  cold 
blood ;  whilst  some  idle,  devil-may- 
care  fellow,  who  went  about  his  own 
business,  and  did  just  as  much  for 
his  men  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and 
no  more,  was  spared  from  the  gen- 
eral destruction. 

You  have  probably  heard  nothing 
of  this  in  England ;  but  the  fact  is 
as  I  have  stated,  and  is  subject  of 
not  uncommon  discourse  amongst 
us  in  these  parts.  A  remarkable 
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incident,  illustrative  of  the  eccentric 
course  of  the  madness  of  the  Sepoys, 
occurred  in  Bhaugulpore.  I  may 
tell  the  story  in  a  few  words.  Three 
officers  were  sitting  in  a  bungalow, 
when  a  detachment  of  the  32d  Na- 
tive Infantry,  having  risen  in  rebel- 
lion, rushed  in  upon  them.  One  of 
these  was  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  detachment,  Lieutenant  Cowper, 
who  implicitly  trusted  his  men,  who 
was  in  constant  familiar  intercourse 
with  them,  and  who  was  believed  to 
be  an  object  of  sincere  attachment 
to  his  corps.  Another  was  Lieu- 
tenant Kannie,  of  the  same  corps, 
who  had  never  taken  any  particular 
pains  to  please  his  men,  and  had 
never  appeared  to  be  a  favourite  with 
them.  The  third  was  Mr  Ronald, 
an  assistant  commissioner  in  the  di- 
vision, of  whom,  of  course,  the  men 
knew  nothing.  If  all  our  theories, 
my  dear  General,  had  been  worth  a 
straw,  the  men  would  have  shot 
down  Lieutenant  Rannie  and  Mr 
Ronald,  and  spared  Lieutenant  Cow- 

B?r,  as  their  friend  and  their  father, 
ut  they  singled  out  Lieutenant 
Rannie,  who  was  not  known  to  have 
done  them  any  good,  called  upon 
him  by  name  to  leave  the  bungalow, 
and  suffered  him  to  depart  unmo- 
lested, whilst  they  remorselessly  but- 
chered Lieutenant  Cowper  and  the 
stranger  by  his  side. 

If  they  had  indiscriminately  shot 
the  three  officers,  we  might  have 
understood  the  matter  ;  if  they  had 
spared  the  stranger,  the  case  might 
have  been  intelligible ;  if  they  had 
suffered  Lieutenant  Cowper  to  de- 
part in  peace,  it  would  have  been  as 
clear  as  noonday  ;  but  why  they 
should  have  spared  Lieutenant  Ran- 
nie and  murdered  the  other  two,  is 
an  enigma  which  must  remain  un- 
solved to  the  day  of  judgment.  Of 
course,  we  may  hazard  vague  conjec- 
tures ;  we  may  speculate  at  will ; 
we  may  surmise  that  the  one  officer, 
in  spite  of  his  earnest  endeavours  to 
conciliate  the  goodwill  and  to  de- 
serve the  gratitute  of  the  men,  may 
have  unwittingly  offended  some  of 
their  prejudices  ;  and  that  in  the 
other,  though  generally  careless  and 
indifferent,  there  may ,  have  been 
something  that  unconsciously  ap- 
pealed to  their  predilections  and  par- 
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tialities.  There  may  have  been  some 
latent  bond  of  sympathy  between 
them  ;  but,  anyhow,  such  a  result  is 
discouraging  in  the  extreme.  It 
makes  a  man  cry  cui  bono  ?  If  one 
man,  taking  no  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, is  to  conciliate  the  native  mind 
by  accident,  whilst  another,  with 
much  careful  study  and  life-long  as- 
siduity, earnest  and  energetic,  throw- 
ing his  whole  heart  into  the  work, 
loving  the  people  whom  he  serves, 
and  making  perhaps  large  sacrifice 
of  self,  is  to  fail  thus  with  a  great 
failure,  and  so  to  grieve  the  spirits 
of  those  whom  he  would  cherish 
that  they  are  ready  to  shoot  him 
down  oil  the  first  opportunity,  what 
encouragement  is  there  to  a  man  to 
look  gravely  at  his  duties,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  the  men  whom  he 
commands  1  He  may  do  more  by 
some  hap-hazard  stroke — by  what 
we  call  in  the  billiard-room  a  crow. 
All  this  is  very  mortifying.  You 
know  me  too  well,  my  dear  General, 
to  think  that  I  would  urge  such  a 
misadventure  as  I  have  been  writing 
of  as  a  plea  for  indolence  and  indif- 
ference, and  a  general  infusion  of  the 
"  devil-may-care "  into  our  profes- 
sional intercourse  with  the  natives 
of  the  country.  What  every  man 
amongst  us  is  bound  to  do  is  his  best, 
and  nothing  -short  of  it.  His  very 
best  may  lead  practically  to  nothing 
better  than  a  strangling  failure.  But 
that  is  not  his  fault.  The  issues  are 
in  other  and  wiser  hands.  We  can 
but  work  according  to  the  light  that 
is  in  us.  We  may  fail,  but  not  on 
that  account  will  our  service  be  less 
acceptable  before  God. 

It  is  very  difficult,  my  dear  Gen- 
eral, to  furnish  any  theories  whereby 
we  may  account  for  this  recent  con- 
vulsion. The  more  we  think  about 
it  here  on  the  spot,  the  more  griev- 
ously perplexed  and  bewildered  we 
are.  The  real  truth  is,  that  we  know 
little  or  nothing  about  it.  My  own 
impression  always  has  been  that 
mutiny  is  the  normal  state  of  an 
Eastern  army  ;  and  that  the  marvel 
is,  not  that  after  so  many  years  the 
Sepoys  revolted,  but  that  they  did 
not  revolt  before.  Patan,  Sikh,  Mah- 
ratta — all  mutiny.  Do  you  know 
any  Indian  army  that  has  not  mu- 
tinied again  and  again  ?  The  receipt 
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of  regular  pay,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
liberal  pension,  have  kept  our  army 
for  a  century  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive, if  not  of  positive,  loyalty.  We 
have  seen  during  that  interval  king- 
doms fall  to  pieces  under  the  wild 
shock  of  a  licentious  soldiery.  We 
have  survived  a  blow  which  would 
have  destroyed  others ;  but  the  blow 
may  descend  again ;  and  what  we 
have  now  to  do  is  to  place  ourselves 
in  an  attitude  that  may  enable  us  to 
meet  it  with  safety.  I  do  not  write 
dogmatically  upon  a  subject  that  has 
bewildered  many  a  stronger  brain 
than  mine  ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  our  Sepoy  army  revolted, 
not  because  it  was  an  army  of  blacks 
under  a  white  master,  but  simply  be- 
cause it  was  an  Oriental  army,  and 
all  Oriental  armies  revolt.  We  must 
not  think  that  there  is  any  especial 
hatred  of  British  rule — any  especial 
hatred  of  a  foreign  yoke.  History  is 
full  of  instances  of  the  barbarities 
practised  by  Indian  armies  upon  their 
own  officers—  one  of  the  mildest  of 
which  was  that  of  tying  them  on  to 
guns  heated  almost  to  the  point  of 
red  heat.  The  regularity  of  the 
English-  pay,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  English  pension,  doubtless  sup- 
pressed the  eruption  during  a  long 
period  of  years ;  but  the  lava  was 
there,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course 
of  nature  that,  sooner  or  later,  there 
should  be  an  irrepressible  outburst. 

I  repeat  that  what  has  happened 
may  happen  again,  but  not  until 
after  another  lapse  of  years,  and  not 
until  we  have  profited  largely  by  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  These  lessons, 
as  you  know,  my  dear  General,  are 
numerous.  But  there  is  nothing,  on 
every  account,  more  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered than  that  numbers  do  not 
make  strength. 

It  may  be  a  puzzle  to  many,  but 
so  it  is,  that  as  in  India  our  enemies 
diminished,  our  army  increased.  As 
we  put  down  one  foreign  enemy  after 
another— as  we  conquered  Mogul, 
Mahratta,  and  Sikh,  and  made  the 
country  our  own  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Indus,  there  was  a  steady  and 
consistent  cry  for  "  more  troops." 
The  "  augmentation  of  the  army  " 
was  the  one  panacea  for  oil  the  dis- 
eases to  which  our  Indian  empire 
could  be  subject.  But  there  were  a 
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few  far-seeing  men,  who  declared 
that  by  increasing  our  array  we  were 
only  increasing  our  difficulties,  and 
that  what  was  really  wanted  was 
not  an  augmentation,  but  a  better 
organisation  of  our  military  re- 
sources —  a  few,  indeed,  who  saw 
dimly  developing  itself  in  the  dis- 
tance the  great  and  most  terrible 
fact  that,  having  beaten-  down  all 
our  external  enemies,  we  were  mak- 
ing for  ourselves  another  and  a  more 
formidable  one  in  the  heart  of  our 
own  dominions.  In  the  first  Pun- 
jaub  Report,  issued  when  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Lahore  Board  of  Administration,  I 
remember  reading  a  passage  to  this 
effect :  "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  our  anxiety  is  rather  on  account 
of  the  number  of  troops  and  the 
system  on  which  we  understand 
that  they  are  to  be  located,  than  of 
any  deficiency  of  force."  At  a  later 
period,  the  same  admirable  soldier- 
statesman,  whom  of  all  the  men  who 
have  fallen  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  we  most 
deeply  and  enduringly  deplore  in 
this  country,  was  continually  calling 
attention,  through  the  public  press, 
to  the  fact  that  our  army  was  nume- 
rically too  strong,  serviceably  too 
weak  ;  that  there  were  too  many 
men  in  it,  and  not  enough  ready 
work  ;  that  it  was  cumbrous,  un- 
wieldy, immovable ;  dangerous  only 
to  ourselves.  We  trained  men  to 
the  use  of  arms  ;  taught  them  Euro- 
pean tactics  and  European  discipline ; 
gave  them  facilities  of  combination  ; 
and  altogether,  seemingly  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  speedy  ex- 
haustion of  our  revenues,  and  the 
endangerment  of  the  State,  raised 
and  fostered  a  gigantic  internal  ene- 
my in  a  time  of  general  peace,  when 
there  were  really  no  foreign  foes 
against  whom  we  could  employ  our 
overgrown  battalions. 

I  have  spoken,  in  the  above  para- 
graph, of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  No 
man  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the 


evils  of  the  old  system,  and  of  the 
dangers  into  which  we  were  imper- 
ceptibly drifting.  He  used  to  say 
that  we  were  never  prepared  for  a 
difficulty,  and  always  hopelessly 
panic-struck  and  paralytic  when  it 
came.  Attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  some  of  his  prophetic  utter- 
ances by  the  republication  here  of  a 
selection  from  the  papers  which  he 
contributed  to  the  Calcutta  Review. 
They  are  well  worthy  of  publication 
in  England.*  In  one  of  these  essays, 
written  fifteen  years  ago,  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trea- 
sury at  Delhi,  as  well  as  the  maga- 
zine, were  in  the  city  ;  and  that  the 
latter  was  "  a  very  defenceless  build- 
ing." "  We  might  take  a  circuit  of 
the  country,"  he  added,  "and  show 
how  many  mistakes  we  have  com- 
mitted, and  how  much  success  has 
emboldened  us  in  error ;  and  how 
unmindful  we  have  been,  that  what 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Caubul,  may 
some  day  occur  at  Uellti,  Benares, 
or  Bareilly?  In  another  passage 
he  warned  the  Government  that 
"our  Sepoys  come  too  much  from 
the  same  parts  of  the  country—  Oude, 
the  Lower  Doab,  and  Upper  Behar. 
There  is  too  much  clanship  among 
them."  He  pointed  out  the  evil,  too, 
of  closing  the  higher  posts  in  the 
army  and  in  the  state  against  men 
of  enterprise  and  ability;  and  said 
that  we  should  some,  day  find  that 
out  of  these  turbulent  elements  we 
had  made  for  ourselves  an  enemy 
that  would  require  all  our  resources 
to  suppress. 

Well,  we  have  beaten  this  enemy, 
the  work  of  our  own  hands— beaten 
and  destroyed  it  irrecoverably  ;  and 
we  are  fast  building  up  another  army. 
Our  first  care,  then,  now,  must  be 
not  to  make  it  too  numerous— not  to 
raise  up  another  army  that  we  may 
find  both  difficult  to  pay  and  diffi- 
cult to  watch.  Unless  we  again 
cherish  the  idea  of  the  probability  of 
an  European  invasion,  either  by  land 
or  by  sea,  the  whole  question  is  one 


*  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  these  essays.  "  Military  and  Political,"  have  just 
been  republished  in  London  by  Messrs  Allen  &  Co.  With  some  of  them  we  were 
previously  familiar.  They  all  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  remarkable  sagacity  and 
strong  sense,  and  in  many  passages  to  be  really  prophetic.  They  are  honestly 
and  fearlessly  written,  and  altogether  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  one  of  the 
best  and  ablest  of  India's  soldier-statesmen. — EDITOR. 
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of  internal  defence  ;  for  we  have 
really,  as  I  have  said,  no  enemy  in 
India,  beyond  our  own  frontier, 
against  whom  it  is  necessary  to  make 
warlike  preparations  on  a  large  scale. 
The  idea  now  is,  that  we  must  have 
a  native  army,  and  an  European  one 
of  far  greater  magnitude  than  before 
to  keep  it  in  check.  For  every  two 
or  three  Sepoys  we  must  have  an 
English  soldier,  to  shoot  them  down, 
when  they  exhibit  a  mutinous  spirit, 
and  appear  to  be  becoming  danger- 
ous. This  is  altogether  a  miserable 
notion.  Our  strength  is  turned  into 
weakness  when  we  are  compelled  to 
protect  our  right  hand  against  the 
assaults  of  the  left.  If  such  be  the 
necessity,  it  is  very  clear  that  we 
must  never  again  enlist  a  large  Sepoy 
army.  But  what  are  we  now  doing  1 
We  are  leaving  our  skeleton  regi- 
ments still  skeletons;  and  because 
we  do  not  see  them  again  appearing 
with  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
in  the  Army  List,  we  think  that  there 
is  no  native  army.  But,  my  dear 
General,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  a  native  army,  as  multitudinous 
if  not  as  dangerous  as  the  last,  is 
quietly  springing  up,  and  we  are 
taking  no  heed  of  it.  They  are  not 
"  regulars,"  it  is  true.  What  does  it 
matter  ?  They  are  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined soldiers — call  them  what  you 
may ;  irregular  corps  or  military  pol- 
ice. Under  the  single  head  of  Mili- 
tary Police,  I  shudder  to  think  how 
many  soldiers  have  been  enlisted, 
armed,  and  disciplined.  The  Oude 
Military  Police  is  in  itself  an  army 
differing  little  from  a  Sepoy  force  in 
any  essential  point — almost  as  costly 
and  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  same 
number  of  regular  Sepoys.  We  must 
take  care  not  to  push  this  theory  of 
a  Military  Police  too  far,  or  we  shall 
find  ourselves  quietly  drifting  out  of 
Charybdis  on  to  Scylla.  Use  all  your 
influence  at  home,  my  dear  General, 
to  warn  the  authorities  against  fall- 
ing into  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  You 
may  do  something  by  lifting  up  your 
voice. 

The  first  thing,  I  repeat,  my  dear 
General,  is,  that  we  must  not  arm  and 
discipline  too  many  native  troops,  to 
be  a  source  of  future  difficulty  and 
danger  to  us — costly  in  themselves, 
and  doubly  costly,  since  they  must 
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be  watched  by  European  regiments. 
Numbers,  I  say  again,  are  not 
strength.  What  we  want  are  small 
bodies  of  troops  of  all  arms,  capable 
of  moving  at  an  hour's  notice.  Our 
military  system  heretofore  has  been 
based  upon  a  wholly  opposite  prin- 
ciple. We  have  had  large  bodies  of 
troops  incapable  of  moving,  and 
therefore  powerless  for  good,  though 
powerful  for  evil.  Let  us  station  at 
certain  points  small  movable  bri- 
gades, with  a  fair  intermixture  of 
European  troops  in  each,  the  guns 
being  always  in  the  hands  of  Euro- 
peans. Let  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery  be  accustomed  to  work  to- 
gether. Let  there  be  some  respon- 
sible staff-officer  with  each  brigade, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  see 
that  the  force  is  always  in  a  fit  state, 
in  respect  of  supplies,  to  take  the 
field ;  and  we  may  bid  defiance  to 
insurgent  India.  Hitherto,  any  sud- 
den danger  has  found  us  hopelessly 
paralysed  and  panic-stricken.  We 
have  had  guns  without  ammunition, 
cavalry  without  horses,  all  arms  of 
the  service  without  supplies.  One 
bold  prompt  stroke  at  the  outset,  and 
a  rebellion  is  crushed  in  the  bud.  It  is 
because  we  never  are  in  a  position  to 
strike  that  prompt  heavy  blow  that 
a  local  emeute  grows  into  a  general 
insurrection.  Let  us  remedy  all 
this.  What  need  we  fear  of  out- 
breaks at  any  one  station  if  there 
are  always  present  Europeans  with 
guns  1  and  what  need  we  fear  of  dis- 
tant movements,  if  we  have  such 
forces  as  I  have  described  ready  to 
move  down  on  the  centre  of  disaffec- 
tion from  half-a-dozen  different 
points  1  Give  us  only  these  movable 
brigades  under  capable  commanders, 
our  magazines  always  being  in  places 
of  safety — which  hitherto  we  have 
taken  care  that  they  should  not  be — 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  hold 
India  with  a  force  numerically  infe- 
rior to  that  which  sprawled  help- 
lessly over  the  surface  of  the  country 
to  convince  us  of  our  folly  and  to 
warn  us  of  our  fate. 

There  is  nothing,  of  course,  so  well 
calculated  to  keep  Jack  Sepoy  in 
order  as  the  continued  presence  of 
European  troops,  with  the  persua- 
sive aid  of  artillery  ;  but  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  and  it  is  right 
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that  we  should  consider  in  what 
manner  mutinous  combination  is 
best  to  be  prevented.  It  is  often 
said  that  we  must  not  have  too  many 
men  of  the  same  caste  and  of  the 
same  country  in  a  regiment ;  and 
that  it  is  best  to  station  them  at 
a  distance  from  their  home,  and  to 
sever  as  far  as  possible  local  asso- 
ciations. But  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  localisation  of  corps  and  castes 
is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  encouraged 
rather  than  not.  "  Home-staying 
youths  have  ever  homely  wits."  Not 
having  the  fear  of  the  schoolmaster 
before  me,  I  must  confess  that  Jack 
Sepoy  is  best  in  his  homeliness. 
What  he  learns  from  foreign  travel 
is  seldom  much  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, or  to  that  of  the  State.  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  in  all  men  a  na- 
tural disposition  to  learn  evil  faster 
than  good.  The  one  comes  naturally 
to  us,  the  other  seems  to  be  slowly 
acquired,  and  against  the  grain. 
Now,  what  Jack  Sepoy  acquires  by 
foreign  travel  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
faculty  of  combination.  He  learns 
that  he  is  part  of  an  extensive  bro- 
therhood scattered  over  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India  ;  he  learns  that  in 
every  cantonment  of  India  there  are 
men  with  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
aspirations  as  himself.  He  learns 
that  in  every  regiment  there  are 
malcontents,  with  like  grievances, 
real  or  supposed,  as  his  own.  In 
any  season  of  excitement,  therefore, 
there  is  continual  correspondence 
between  men  of  different  regiments 
who  have  at  some  previous  time 
been  stationed  in  the  same  can- 
tonment. They  understand  each 
other  better,  and  derive  a  deeper 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  at  a  dis- 
tance, from  the  local  knowledge 
which  they  have  gained  upon  their 
travels.  This  same  consideration 
furnishes  an  argument  in  favour 
rather  of  the  massing  than  of  the 
dispersing  of  men  of  the  same  coun- 
try and  caste.  If  any  given  nation- 
ality is  scattered  over  all  the  regi- 
ments in  the  army,  there  is  in  the 
army,  as  a  whole,  the  element  of 
combination ;  and  we  must  take 
heed  lest,  by  our  efforts  to  limit  re- 
gimental combination,  we  generate  a 
more  dangerous  power  of  association 
throughout  the  army  itself.  It  is 


plain  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
either  direction.  The  tendency  now, 
however,  is  so  strongly  towards  the 
advocacy  of  dispersion,  that  it  is  as 
well  to  consider  what  is  to  be  said 
upon  the  other  side.  It  is  assuredly 
an  evil  that  a  disaffected  man  at 
Peshawur  should  be  able  quietly  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  a  comrade  at  Dacca, 
or,  if  need  be,  to  scatter  sparks  of 
sedition  in  the  lines  of  a  still  more 
remote  station  in  Pegu. 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  only  begun  to 
say  what  I  purposed  to  say  to  you, 
General,  upon  this  great  question 
of  the  native  army  of  India ;  but 
if  I  say  anything  more,  I  shall  ex- 
haust your  patience  before  I  have 
told  you  what  I  and  others  think 
about  the  future  of  our  European 
army.  The  great  question  of  "  Line  " 
or  "  Local "  is  agitating  military- 
circles  here,  as  you  tell  me  it  is  agi- 
tating military  circles  at  home  ;  and 
you  may  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  we  are  not,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  hungering  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War-Office,  or  the  do- 
mination of  the  Horse-Guards.  There 
is  no  want  of  loyalty  amongst  us. 
Whether  we  were  pleased  at  our 
transfer  bodily  from  the  Company  to 
the  Crown,  is  a  matter  which  now  it 
is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  inquire. 
The  thing  is  done — we  are  all "  Queen's 
officers ; '  and  if  it  be  said,  regret- 
fully sometimes,  that  the  service  will 
never  again  be  what  it  once  was,  it 
is  only  a  tribute  due  to  the  loss  of 
a  good  and  liberal  master.  The 
question  now  is,  not  whether  we  are 
to  serve  the  Crown  or  the  Company, 
but  whether  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  one  of  her  Majesty's  officers  of 
state  or  another,  and  under  what 
conditions  of  service.  If  we  are  to 
be  governed  by  the  Horse -Guards 
and  by  the  Secretary  for  War,  we  be- 
come a  component  part  of  the  Line 
army,  still  retaining,  however,  certain 
peculiar  characteristics,  of  which  no- 
thing can  deprive  us.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
we  remain,  as  now,  an  integral  local 
army  as  much  as  if  we  still  served 
the  Company.  You  may  put  the 
case  the  other  way,  and  say,  "  If  we 
become  a  Line  army,  we  are  governed 
by  the  Horse-Guards,"  &c.,  &c. ;  but 
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it  little  matters  which  you  regard  as 
the  major  part  of  the  proposition. 
Here  is  the  question  which  we  are 
all  considering  in  these  parts,  and  I 
can  observe  no  indication  of  a  desire 
for  the  change  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  It  requires  no  great 
acuteness  of  vision  to  see,  that  as 
soon  as  we  cease  to  be  a  local  army, 
with  privileges  as  such,  we  who  now 
represent  the  middle-class  element 
of  European  society  will  be  utterly 
overwhelmed,  crushed,  demolished 
by  the  burden  of  the  aristocracy. 
What  would  the  Horse-Guards  have 
done  for  you,  General  1  What  will 
the  Horse-Guards  ever  do  for  me  ? 
We  do  not  belong  to  a  class  in  whom 
Royal  Highnesses  and  friends  of 
Royal  Highnesses  take  any  interest. 
We  are  of  the  Browns  and  Robin- 
sons. The  Browns  and  Robinsons 
ruled  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  they  rule  there  still. 
But  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  have  a 
local  European  army  in  India,  the 
Browns  and  Robinsons  will  be  super- 
seded everywhere  by  the  Plantage- 
nets  and  the  Stuarts. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  will 
still  be  a  local  army.  The  Horse- 
Guards  and  the  War  Office  do  not 
aspire  to  the  honour  of  managing  our 
"  black  battalions."  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  the  native  army  of  India 
will  become,  when  detached  also  from 
the  European  army — a  mere  native 
militia  ;  a  police  corps — nothing  else. 
Such,  then,  of  our  old  Company's 
officers  as  are  likely  to  be  attached  to 
the  reconstructed  native  army,  have 
the  strongest  possible  interest  in  re- 
taining the  local  character  of  the 
European  portion  of  the  old  army  ; 
whilst  those  who  are  absorbed  into 
the  Line  will  equally  suffer  by  the 
change.  What  made  the  old  Com- 
pany's army  such  a  really  fine  service 
was  the  Staff.  I  use  the  word  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  as  signifying  all 
extra-regimental  employment.  Every 
youth  who  went  out  to  India  knew 
that  he  had  as  good  a  chance  as  his 
neighbours  of  becoming  a  Malcolm 
or  Munro,  that  he  might  rise  by  suc- 
cession to  the  highest  appointments 
in  the  Service,  and  close  his  career 
as  the  Governor  of  a  Presidency. 
He  did  not  care  for  interest — he  did 
not  rely  on  aristocratic  connections. 
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Aut  inveniam  aut  faciam  was  his 
motto ;  and  he  went  without  mis- 
giving to  his  work,  did  his  best  brave- 
ly, and  if  he  had  the  right  stuff  in 
him,  he  was  sure  of  success.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  Stuarts  or  Planta- 
genets,  or  of  any  bearers  of  letters 
of  introduction  to  Governors-General 
or  Commanders-in-Chief ;  and  there- 
fore we  had  a  service  of  which  any 
nation  might  be  proud — a  service  to 
whose  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms 
we  owe  it  that  we  have  been  dragged 
through  the  fearful  tribulation  of  the 
two  last  years.  Under  Providence,  we 
owe  our  salvation  to  the  energies  of 
the  mid  die- classes — the  right  men, 
who  found  their  way,  by  their  own 
exertions,  to  the  right  place.  What 
sent  John  Lawrence  to  the  Punjaub 
—  what  sent  Henry  Lawrence  to 
Lucknow — what  put  James  Outram 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Persia, 
whence  he  came  in  the  right  time  to 
head  another  army  in  Oude  ?  What 
brought  such  men  as  Montgomery, 
Frere,  Chamberlaine,  Edwardes,  Ni- 
cholson, and  others  to  the  front  when 
they  were  wanted  ?  Why,  the  good 
stuff  that  was  in  them  ;  nothing  else. 
They  had  few,  if  any,  aristocratic 
opponents  to  contend  with,  and  they 
were  the  servants  of  a  middle-class 
Government,  who  would  not  have 
tolerated  aristocratic  interference. 
Can  we  hope  that  it  will  be  so  any 
longer,  if  the  country  is  filled  with  the 
proteges  of  the  Horse-Guards  and  the 
War-Office,  and  men  are  appointed, 
as  they  will  be,  to  regiments  in  India, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  are 
to  get  some  snug  little  berths  on 
the  Staff.  Nay,  indeed,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  before  long  the  formality 
of  attaching  gentlemen,  on  their  pro- 
motion, to  regiments  serving  in  India, 
will  be  dispensed  with.  The  thing 
has  been  begun  already.  We  have 
all  been  talking  here — and  in  no 
complimentary  terms — of  a  recent 
nomination  to  a  political  appoint- 
ment in  Central  India.  The  old 
Company's  service  stood  aghast  at 
the  appearance  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  notification  of  the  appointment 
thereto  of  an  officer  of  her  Majesty's 
service  "  unattached."  Such  a  thing 
had  been  never  known  before.  The 
appointment  was  one  requiring  pecu- 
liar qualifications,  only  to  be  ac- 
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quired  by  years  of  residence  in  the 
country.  But  the  lucky  nominee 
was  not  known  to  possess  any  such 
qualifications.  He  had  come  out 
strongly  recommended,  it  is  said,  on 
account  of  political  services  rendered 
to  his  party — and  for  this  reason, 
people  said  jestingly,  he  was  pitch- 
forked into  the  political  department. 
I  do  not  say  otherwise  than  he  may 
be  a  very  excellent  and  deserving 
officer,  and  may  well  and  worthily 
perform  the  duties  intrusted  to  him  ; 
out  assuredly  here  was  the  intro- 
duction— hardly,  I  can  say,  of  the 
small  end  of  the  wedge,  for  it  seems 
to  have  gone  in  bodily.  At  one 
jump  the  Government  overleapt  the 
inevitable  condition  of  employment 
of  this  description,  that  the  employe 
should  belong  to  a  rrgiment  serving 
in  India.  The  claims  of  men  who 
had  been  bearing  the  burden  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  India  were  over- 
looked for  an  officer  of  aristocratic 
connections,  fresh  from  the  clubs  of 
St  James's  and  the  Government 
House  of  Calcutta.  What  is  there, 
then,  to  prevent  all  the  best  ap- 
pointments in  India  being  virtually 
filled  up  by  aristocratic  influence  at 
home? 

It  may  be  said  that  if  this  has 
commenced  already,  nothing  worse  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  transfer 
of  the  European  portion  of  the  In- 
dian army  to  the  direct  management 
of  the  Horse-Guards.  Your  know- 
ledge and  experience,  General,  will 
enable  you  to  supply  the  proper 
answer  to  this.  What  we  see  now 
is  simply  an  experiment,  the  success 
of  which  will  depend  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  question  of  "  Line 
or  Local  "  is  determined.  If  matters 
remain  as  they  are,  and  the  old  Com- 
pany's army  becomes  bodily  a  local 
army,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  I  do 
not  see  why  the  system  which  limits 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  the  selection 
of  military  officers  for  Staff  employ- 
ment to  officers  of  the  local  army 
should  not  be  adhered  to  as  strictly 
as  before.  What  Lord  Canning  has 
done  by  the  appointment  of  Major 
Wortley  to  a  political  situation  in 
Central  India,  i-<  a  deviation  from  the 
rule  and  practice  of  the  service  ;  it  is 
irregular,  certainly— illegal,  perhaps; 
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and  it  can  hardly  escape  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council.  What  amount  of  vitality 
there  may  be  in  that  body  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  it  does  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  resist  this  inno- 
vation. Not  merely,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  is  an  unattached  officer 
ineligible  for  civil  and  political  em- 
ploy, but  officers  of  the  Line,  with 
their  regiments  in  India,  are  ineli- 
gible for  such  employment.  The 
Home  Government,  therefore,  can 
hardly  suffer  this  irregularity  to  pass 
unnoticed  ;  and  if  the  old  Company's 
army  remain  bodily  as  now  a  local 
army,  there  can  be  no  pretext  for 
revising  the  system  whereby  Line 
officers  are  excluded  generally  from 
the  Staff.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
two  services  are  thus  far  amalga- 
mated, all  distinctions  of  this  kind 
will  be  broken  down.  The  Line  army 
will  be  declared  to  have  the  same 
claim  to  civil  and  political  employ- 
ment as  the  Local  army ;  and  so  far 
as  the  old  Company's  officers,  who 
have  long  local  experience,  are  con- 
cerned, the  claim  will  be  a  just  one. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  inte- 
rest will  lie ;  easy  to  see,  by  the  light 
of  Major  Wortley's  case,  among 
whom  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  likely 
to  be  distributed.  The  Browns  and 
Robinsons — the  representatives  of 
the  middle  classes — are  likely  to  fare 
but  poorly  under  such  a  system. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  may-be  and  the  must-be.  Is  it  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  old  Company's  European 
troops  to  the  charge  of  the  Horse- 
Guards,  that  the  local  native  army 
should  sink  into  a  black  militia,  and 
the  Jones  and  Robinsons  be  defraud- 
ed of  their  birthrights'?  I  always 
think  it  wise  to  fight  for  what  is 
attainable.  You  seem  to  think  that 
the  European  local  army  is  doomed 
— that,  reason  as  we  may,  convince 
as  we  may,  courtly  influences  must 
prevail ;  and  that,  therefore,  India 
will  henceforth  be  supplied  with 
European  troops  wholly  from  the 
Line  army.  If  this  be  the  case,  what 
you  and  others  have  to  contend  for 
is,  that  this  change  shnll  be  burden- 
ed with  certain  conditions,  which 
will  render  it  comparatively  harm- 
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less.  Let  the  Council  of  India  make 
a  stand  for  the  privileges  of  the  old 
Company's  service.  If  the  native 
army,  shorn  of  its  European  gup- 
ports,  is  likely,  therefore,  to  degener- 
ate into  a  militia,  let  care  be  taken 
to  sustain  its  character  and  to  in- 
crease its  advantages,  so  that,  instead 
of  being  shunned,  it  will  be  sought 
by  our  best  officers.  Let  regulations 
be  laid  down— if  need  be,  rendered 
imperative  by  Act  of  Parliament — 
prescribing  the  amount  of  Staff  pa- 
tronage to  be  open  respectively  to  the 
Line  and  the  Local  army,  and  deter- 
mining the  conditions  and  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
Staff  employment  of  different  kinds. 
By  far  the  larger  share  of  the  Staff 
patronage  should  be  the  appanage 
of  the  Local  army,  because  it  will 
contain  the  larger  amount  of  local 
experience,  such  as  knowledge  of 
the  country,  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  familiarity  with  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people  ;  and,  moreover, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  confer  certain  peculiar 
privileges  and  advantages  upon  it,  to 
prevent  it  from  subsiding  into  the 
status  of  a  black  militia.  And  then 
as  to  the  Line  regiments,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prescribe  such 
conditions  for  Staff  employment  as 
will  render  any  great  amount  of 
jobbery  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
For  example,  I  would  not  suffer  any 
officer  to  be  eligible  for  civil  or  politi- 
cal employment  until  he  has  served 
at  least  four  years  in  India.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  advantageous  that 
two  of  these  years  should  be  passed 
with  a  native  regiment — that  the 
native  army,  indeed,  should  be  the 
stepping-stone  to  employment  of  this 
kind.  But  anyhow,  if  civil  and  poli- 
tical employment  were  to  be  attain- 
able only  after  four  years'  good 
service  in  India,  and  then  only  upon 
ascertained  proficiency,  we  need  not 
be  much  afraid  of  young  aristocrats 
hungering  after  appointments  obtain- 
able only  under  such  conditions. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  other 
important  considerations  greatly  af- 
fecting this  question  of  "Line  or 
Local. '  I  regard  it,  you  will  see, 
from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  I 
need  not  trouble  you  with  any  re- 
marks on  the  constitutional  bearings 
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of  the  question.  If  a  large  increase 
of  the  Line  army,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant patronage,  should  be  considered 
to  involve  any  dangerous  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  Parliament 
may  look  after  the  encroachment. 
Parliament,  too,  may  be  left  to  regu- 
late the  number  of  European  troops 
to  be  employed  in  India  ;  but  I  fear 
it  never  can  prevent  advantage  be- 
ing taken  of  the  distant  dependency 
to  foist  upon  it  all  the  spare  troops 
that  England  does  not  want  at  the 
moment,  and  to  recall  them  when 
she  does.  India  has  good  reason  to 
be  suspicious  of  England  in  this  re- 
spect. She  will  make  us  pay  for 
everything  that  she  can  ;  and  when 
imperial  interests  are  at  stake,  if 
only  in  a  financial  sense,  little  regard 
will  be  had  for  the  outlying  de- 
pendency, you  may  be  sure.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  very  serious  matter,  and  I 
wish  that  I  could  discard  the  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  our  being  inun- 
dated with  troops  when  we  do  not 
want  them,  and  perhaps  despoiled 
of  them  when  we  do.  It  is  true  that 
England  sent  us  abundance  of  troops 
to  aid  us  in  our  recent  troubles  ;  but 
the  imperial  Government  did  not 
then  want  them  at  home ;  Europe 
was  at  peace  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
fact  of  her  liberality  does  not  invali- 
date the  hypothesis  of  danger  from 
the  above  cause.  Nevertheless,  I 
hold  that  the  greatest  danger  of  all 
is  likely  to  come  from  that  weaken- 
ing of  the  "  monarchy  of  the  middle 
classes"  on  which  I  have  commented. 
I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind  the 
doubt  whether  such  men  as  built  up 
our  Indian  empire  are  likely  again 
to  appear  upon  the  scene. 

I  cannot  say,  my  dear  General, 
that  I  altogether  like  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  in  India.  I  am 
not  apprehensive  of  another  military 
mutiny,  at  all  events  for  a  long  time 
to  come ;  and  still  less  do  I  antici- 
pate any  general  rising  of  the  people. 
We  may  organise  another  army,  we 
may  scramble  through  our  financial 
difficulties,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we 
are  drifting  into  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger of  another  kind.  The  real  peril 
comes  from  within.  It  is  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  dominant  race 
by  which  our  Indian  empire  will  be 
slowly  destroyed.  You  will  readily 
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understand  what  I  mean.  A  general 
distaste  for  India,  and  everything 
belonging  to  it,  is  laying  fast  hold  of 
the  European  mind.  All  classes  of 
society,  from  members  of  Council  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  European 
regiments,  are  hungering  after  home. 
India  is  not  what  it  was  in  your 
time,  General ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  shall  never  live  to  see  it  such  again. 
Men  who  have  gone  through  the  two 
last  years  of  trouble  have  lived  more 
than  a  generation  in  quiet  times. 
They  have  grown  sick  of  the  heat, 
the  glare,  the  dust;  the  continual 
noise  and  excitement ;  the  absence 
of  all  repose.  They  are  longing  for 
rest  and  pining  for  home.  You  told 
me  in  your  last  that  it  seemed 
as  though  all  India  had  been  sud- 
denly emptied  into  England — that 
men  whose  deeds  you  had  just  been 
reading  of,  and  whom  you  believed 
to  be  still  battling  it  out  in  India, 
were  turning  up  every  day  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  of  London,  or 
staring  at  you  across  the  dinner-table. 
Everybody  has  taken  the  first  decent 
opportunity  of  running  over  to  Eng- 
land, if  only  for  a  few  months.  One 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  prevalence 
of  this  home-sickness.  Even  in  our 
old  happy  times,  when  we  loved  and 
trusted  the  people  of  the  country,  we 
sighed  for  the  green  fields  and  the 
cloudy  skies  of  the  Fatherland.  I 
have  felt  the  craving  myself.  And  I 
have  gone  home  ;  and,  after  a  while, 
like  hundreds  of  others,  have  re- 
turned not  sorrowfully  to  the  scene 
of  my  appointed  labours,  glad  to  be 
at  my  work  again.  But  who  now 
returns  to  his  work  joyously  and 
hopefully  as  of  old ?  We  are  grow- 
ing weary  of  it — sick  of  it,  I  fear. 
God !  what  work  it  has  been  during 
the  last  two  years  !  Not  the  toil  of 
it,  not  the  pain  of  it,  not  the  danger 
of  it — these  are  nothing  in  the  ordi- 
nary professional  course.  The  true 
soldier  rejoices  in  them  ;  he  knows 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  look  them  in 
the  face,  and  he  is  glad  that  his 
courage  should  be  tried.  But  we 
have  not  been  doing  mere  soldier's 
duty  during  these  two  years,  Gen- 
eral. It  has  been  butcher's  work — 
hangman's  work — work  which,  un- 
der the  strong  excitement  of  the 
hour,  we  got  through,  scarcely  think- 


ing what  it  was,  but  which  the  soul 
now  sickens  to  contemplate  in  the 
terrible  retrospect,  when  we  calmly 
take  the  measure  of  the  horrors 
through  which  we  have  been  drag- 
ged. Now  that  it  is  over,  we  see 
clearly  what  it  was,  and  we  know 
that  we  would  not  go  through  it 
again  for  all  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
the  land  in  which  we  live.  I  have 
seen  strong  and  brave  men — men  of 
iron  nerve  and  resolute  will,  who 
have  gone  through  all  these  horrors, 
outwardly  unmoved,  pale,  tremulous, 
terror-stricken  at  the  recollection  of 
them,  when  they  have  been  discussed 
in  the  quiet  chamber,  or  starting  up 
suddenly  from  the  placid  sleep  of 
security  in  an  icy  sweat,  wild  and 
incoherent,  under  the  influence  of  an 
awful  dream,  only  faintly  shadowing 
the  stern  realities  of  waking  life. 
Oh  !  my  dear  General,  we  are  sadder 
and  wiser  men  than  we  were.  There 
is  scarcely  one  among  us  who  does 
not  feel  that  there  is  the  burden 
of  a  terrible  nightmare  upon  him, 
which  somehow  or  other  he  must 
shake  off.  The  environments  of  a 
frightful  past  cling  to  him  like  the 
poisoned  robe  of  the  centaur.  He 
must  tear  them  off  for  a  while,  or 
sink  into  a  state  of  feeble  depression 
and  despondency.  And  so  every  one 
is  going  home — who  can  wonder? 
There  is  no  recovery  for  us  until  we 
can  break  the  chain  of  morbid  asso- 
ciations which  now  holds  us  in  such 
absolute  thrall. 

And  so  every  one  either  has  gone 
or  is  going  home.  They  who  can  any- 
how manage  to  remain  there,  will 
remain,  you  may  be  sure.  They  will 
take  any  service  in  England  that 
will  afford  them  the  means  of  honour- 
able subsistence,  or  expend  them- 
selves in  cheap  Continental  towns,  or 
in  our  own  pleasant  Channel  Islands, 
living  for  the  rest  of  their  days  upon 
the  pension  which  they  have  earned 
by  Indian  service.  In  the  minds  of 
all  married  men  at  least  one  com- 
mon thought  surges  up — "This  is  not 
the  place  for  women  and  children." 
The  women  and  children  have  been 
sent  home ;  and  there  are  many 
amongst  us  who  will  never  suffer 
them  again  to  set  foot  on  Indian  soil. 
The  country  may  be  as  safe  as  it  ever 
was  before — nay,  if  we  profit,  as  we 
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ought  to  do,  by  this  terrible  lesson, 
much  safer — but  the  feeling  of  secu- 
rity will  not  be  there,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  continual  danger  is  even 
worse  than  the  danger  itself.  Who 
again  will  leave  his  helpless  belong- 
ings, as  he  once  did,  to  the  custody 
of  native  servants,  content  under 
such  escort  to  suffer  them  to  pass 
from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other  1 
It  is  the  necessary  disruption  of 
family  ties  which  has  always  been 
the  great  drawback  of  Indian  life. 
We  do  not  really  know  what  exile  is 
until  we  find  that  wife  and  children 
are  taken  away  from  UK,  and  that  we 
are  left  to  toil  in  cheerless  isolation. 
But  this  evil  has  hitherto  been  no- 
thing in  extent  to  what  it  is  likely 
to  be  under  the  new  era ;  so  that 
Indian  life,  in  its  domestic  or  social, 
is  fast  becoming  as  intolerable  as  in 
its  professional  aspect.  India,  in- 
deed, under  Queen  Victoria,  is  not 
what  it  was  under  John  Company. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  to  recom- 
pense a  man  for  all  this  but  money. 
The  Indian  service  was  always  de- 
clared, and  in  your  time  was  grate- 
fully acknowledged  to  be,  the  best 
service  in  the  world.  Some  of  our 
young  hands  used  to  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  our  honourable  masters  as 
tea-dealers  ;  but  the  longer  they  re- 
mained in  the  service,  the  more  prone 
they  were  toadmit  theirohligations  to 
them,  and  to  speak  with  thankfulness 
of  the  liberality  of  their  employers. 
I  am  writing  now  with  reference  to 
both  branches  of  the  old  "  Company's 
Service."  As  time  advances,  they 
are  becoming  more  and  more  mixed 
lip  with  each  other  ;  military  men 
doing  largely  what  was  once  held  to 
be  purely  civilians'  work.  What  I 
have  to  say  of  one  applies,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  the  other  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  said  in  a  very  few  words.  The 
tima  when,  for  resisons  already  stated, 
the  Indian  service  has  become  in 
every  respect  less  inviting  than  be- 
fore—when the  duties  have  become 
more  onerous  and  distasteful,  and 
the  social  and  domestic  environments 
of  Indian  life  more  painful  and  dis- 
tressing—is held  to  be  an  opportune 
one  for  the  reduction  of  all  our  sala- 
ries. They  n*k  more  from  us,  and 
they  give  us  less  ;  the  burden  of  our 
servitude  is  increased,  and  its  recom- 
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pense  diminished.  Now,  if,  as  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  the  permanence  of  our 
rule  in  India  depends  more  upon  the 
individual  qualities  of  the  governing 
class  than  upon  anything  else,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  what  must  event- 
ually be  the  result  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  working  agency  of  Eng- 
lish government,  which  seems  now 
to  be  not  a  probability,  but  a  cer- 
tainty past  question. 

You  must  not  let  your  brethren 
in  England  think,  my  dear  General, 
that  we  are  greedy  and  grasping  in 
these  parts.  We  are  ready  to  make 
great  sacrifices.  Tnere  is  not  one 
among  us  who  will  not  pour  out  his 
money  as  freely  as  he  will  pour  out 
his  blood,  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
All  that  we  ask  is  that  our  services 
may  not  be  depreciated.  Do  not  let 
Government  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  us  that  we  have  all 
along  been  overpaid — that  the  work 
can  be  done  for  less  money.  This  is 
not  merely  to  attack  our  pockets,  it 
is  to  assail  our  pride,  to  wound  our 
amour  propre,  to  lower  our  self-re- 
spect. We  like  to  know  that  we  are 
well  paid,  not  merely  because  we 
have  so  much  money  to  spend,  or  so 
much  to  invest,  and  therefore  so 
much  to  carry  home  when  the  old 
horse  is  growing  weak  in  the  loins, 
but  bec.uise  every  man  feels  a  just 
pride  in  knowing  that  his  services 
are  highly  valued  by  the  State.  He 
looks  upon  a  high  salary  as  a. per- 
sonal compliment  to  himself.  And 
everybody  knows  how  much  better 
we  work,  when  we  know  that  our 
labours  are  appreciated. 

But  money,  it  is  said,  is  wanted ; 
the  State  is  insolvent  ;  how  is  it  to 
be  helped  ?  As  I  write,  the  answer 
is  being  afforded,  most  significantly, 
by  the  Government  itself.  They 
are  hammering  away  at  the  great 
legislative  forge,  devising  new  taxes, 
whereby  the  expenses  of  the  State 
may  be  paid.  They  have  propound- 
ed the  great  panacea  of  an  income- 
tax  which  is  to  produce  the  required 
millions,  or  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
it.  Whatever  difficulties  there  may 
be  in  working  it  out,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  just  in  principle, 
so  long  as  the  tax  is  a  general  tax, 
and  no  class  is  exempted.  But  what 
is  the  proposal  ?  To  exempt  the 
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officers  of  Government — that  is,  the 
governing  class,  the  imposers  of 
the  tax.  All  sound  policy  dictating 
to  us  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the 
natives  of  India— i.e.  the  great  bulk 
of  the  tax-payers — to  the  new  impost, 
they  hit  upon  the  best  means  of 
rendering  it  grievous  and  intolerable 
to  them.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  first  man  to  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  State  should  have 
been  the  Governor-General  himself, 
then  the  members  of  Council,  the 
judges,  the  chief  secretaries,  and  so  on. 
The  rest  would  have  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed. But  this  very  appreciable  rule 
has  been  reversed.  All  classes  are 
to  be  taxed  except  the  white-faced 
English  rulers,  for  whose  especial 
support  the  tax  is  raised.  They  who 
receive  largely  from  the  State  are  to 
contribute  nothing  to  it.  What  is 
this  but  to  establish  a  raw  on  the 
great  back  of  the  unofficial  com- 
munity 1  Doubtless  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  it.  The  Government  ser- 
vant tells  you,  and  tells  you 
truly,  that  his  allowances  are  to  be 
reduced,  and  that  he  contributes 
largely  to  the  necessities  of  the  State 
by  working  for  a  diminished  salary. 
Now  this,  my  dear  General,  is  patent 
enough  to  him— is  patent  enough 
to  the  Government^  but  it  is  not 
patent  to  the  outside  community, 
who  either  cannot  or  will  not  put 
two  and  two  together  in  this  way. 
But  although  the  Government  ser- 
vant understands  the  cause  of  his 
exemption,  he  does  not  appreciate  it. 
He  would  rather  pay  the  tax  than 
have  his  salary  reduced,  though  the 
tax  were  heavier  than  the  reduction. 
He  writhes,  indeed,  under  the  reduc- 
tion ;  but  he  would  pay  the  tax 
cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly  in  obe- 
dience to  the  paramount  necessities 
of  the  State.  All  this  is  very  plain. 
It  is  human  nature.  The  reduction  of 
a  man's  salary  is  a  personal  offence  to 
him.  But  taxation,  however  griev- 
ous, is  not  offensive.  The  salary  of 
the  public  servant,  which  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  value  of  his 
services,  stands  at  the  same  figure ; 
and  he  has  still,  whatever  he  may 
contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State,  the  same  feeling  of  pride  in 
his  position,  and  of  gratitude  and 
loyalty  to  the  Government  which  so 
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liberally  acknowledges  his  services. 
It  is  sound  policy,  therefore,  viewed 
both  in  connection  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  service  and  the  feeling 
of  the  general  public,  to  tax  our 
official  salaries  instead  of  reducing 
them.  The  latter  course,  I  repeat, 
offends  all  parties ;  it  excites  general 
discontent  throughout  the  service, 
and,  as  implying  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion, general  discontent  in  the  public 
mind.  But  taxation  will  be  cheer- 
fully borne  by  the  official  classes, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  tempor- 
ary or  a  permanent  burden ;  and  the 
public  will  pay  with  comparative 
alacrity  when  they  know  that  the 
governing  class  has  begun  by  taxing 
itself. 

Another  thing  to  be  said  is,  that 
an  income-tax  is  not  necessarily  a 
permanent  burden.  To  render  it 
palatable,  it  should  always  be  made 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  tempo- 
rary measure.  Salaries  once  reduced, 
will  never  be  raised  again  to  their 
original  figure.  But  an  income-tax 
may  be  lightened,  or  removed  alto- 

§  ether.  It  is  poor  economy,  you  may 
e  sure,  to  violate  and  to  dishearten 
the  executive  servants  of  the  State. 
Do  this,  and  you  will  never  get  such 

food  work  out  of  them  again ;  and 
ndia,  more  than  any  country  in  the 
world,  depends  upon  the  good  heart 
and  strong  energies  of  individual 
men.  It  may  be  said  by  theorists, 
who  do  not  know  what  Indian  labour 
is,  that  the  work  may  be  done  equally 
well  at  less  cost !  I  altogether  deny 
the  fact.  Reduce  the  wages,  and  you 
will  at  once  lower  the  quality  of  the 
work.  It  would  be  so  in  the  best  of 
times ;  but  in  such  times  as  these, 
when  our  best  men  are  hungering 
after  home,  and  the  English  mind, 
once  lured  by  bright  visions  of  Ori- 
ental luxury,  now  associates  with  the 
very  name  of  India  the  most  terrible 
images  of  carnage  and  destruction, 
how  can  you  hope  to  get,  by  reduc- 
ing the  pecuniary  temptations,  such 
men  as  you  got  of  old — the  men  who 
built  up  this  great  Indian  empire, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  troubles  we 
have  gone  through,  is  still  the  great- 
est political  phenomenon  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ? 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger which  lies  before  us  at  present  is 
2  T 
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the  discontent  which  is  cankering, 
not  the  native,  but  the  European 
mind.  We  must  look  to  this  before 
it  is  too  late.  You  cannot  expect 
men  to  work  in  such  a  furnace  as 
this  with  the  knife  at  their  throats 
for  nothing.  High  pay  and  an  ex- 
clusive service  built  up  our  Indian  • 
empire.  We  are  now  about  to  see 
what  low  pay  and  public  competition 
will  do.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
fearful  experiment.  But  I  shall  not 
remain  in  India  long  enough  to  see 
the  issue.  Like  the  rest,  I  am  hun- 
gering after  England ;  and  I  should 
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not  be  surprised  if  I  were  to  ask  you 
before  long  to  look  about  for  a  mo- 
dest little  residence  for  me  and  mine 
in  a  cheap  county,  where  I  can  ride 
to  market  on  a  rough  pony  with  a 
basket  over  my  arm,  and  dig  my  own 
potatoes,  happy  as  a  king. 

You  will  have  had  more  than 
enough  then,  my  dear  General,  I  am 
sure.  Fortunately  for  you,  mail-day 
has  come  upon  me  before  I  have 
said  half  that  I  had  intended  to  say 
— so  I  will  only  add  to  the  rest  that 
I  am  very  sincerely  and  gratefully 
yours. 
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THE  FIGHT  ON  THE  PEIHO. 


THE  god-like  gift  of  eloquence  ia 
the  privilege  of  few,  even  though  they 
be  born  to  hold  high  office,  and  be 
destined  to  rule,  as  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  over  noble  professions,  upon 
whose  wellbeing  the  safety  and  hon- 
our of  a  great  nation  depend.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  pre- 
sent First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  evinced 
in  the  late  ministerial  speeches  at 
the  Mansion-House ;  but  it  is  strange 
that  neither  a  sense  of  justice,  nor 
a  generous  sympathy  for  a  gallant 
officer,  could  induce  him  to  say  one 
word  on  behalf  of  the  Admiral  and 
the  heroic  band,  who  fought  that 
bloody  but  disastrous  fight  in  the 
Peiho  river  on  25th  June  1859.  We 
will  not  believe  that  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  can  have  failed  to 
have  felt  that  it  was  his  part,  as  the 
head  of  a  noble  and  generous  pro- 
fession, to  have  said  one  kind  word, 
on  such  an  occasion,  on  behalf  of 
Admiral  James  Hope,  and  his  officers 
and  men  —  a  word  which  would 
have  gone  forth  to  the  world  as  his 
public  approval  of  the  noble  bear- 
ing, under  terrible  circumstances,  of 
British  naval  officers  and  seamen. 
Why  not,  therefore,  have  listened  to 
the  natural  promptings  of  sympathy 


for  the  survivors  of  that  combat  1 — • 
why  not  have  said  one  word  to  show 
that  their  Queen  and  country  ap- 
proved their  gallantry  and  sympa- 
thised in  their  defeat.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motives  for  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  silence,  it  remains 
only  for  others  to  do  our  countrymen 
that  justice  which  the  officials  have 
denied  them,  premising  that  we 
would  have  undertaken  the  task  at 
an  earlier  date,  but  that  we  were 
desirous  of  being  in  full  possession 
of  the  amplest  details — though  no- 
thing, be  it  remembered,  but  what 
ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  known 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

On  September  15,  1858,  the  For- 
eign Office  received  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Elgin  (No.  381  in  the  Blue- 
Book),  dated  July  12, 1858,  enclosing 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,'.not  only  signed 
by  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  but 
every  stipulation  therein  contained, 
assented  to  by  an  Imperial  decree.* 
The  Ambassador  of  England,  in  plac- 
ing this  valuable  Treaty  before  the 
Minister  of  his  august  Sovereign,  was 
singularly  frank  in  explaining  to  them 
the  humiliation  to  which  he  had  sub- 
jected the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  that 
fear  rather  than  reason  had  been 


*  See  Blue-Book,  p.  360,  Despatch  No.  186. 
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the  cause  of  the  submission  of  the 
Emperor  Hien-fung.  In  Lord  Elgin's 
own  words,  the  concessions  amounted 
"  to  a  revolution,  and  involve  the 
surrender  of  some  of  the  most  cher- 
ished principles  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Empire.  They  have  been 
extorted,  therefore,  from  its  fears." 

Thus,  in  September  1858,  the  Min- 
istry and  Admiralty  knew,  if  no  one 
else  did,  that  this  Treaty  was  wrung 
from  the  Chinese,  and  that  on  or  be- 
fore June  26,  1859,  the  copy  of  that 
Treaty,  ratified  by  the  Sovereign  of 
Britain,  was  to  be  exchanged  at 
Pekin.  Both  those  departments  must 
have  known  that,  as  the  English  Treaty 
contained  two  important  clauses,* 
which  all  the  other  Powers  represent- 
ed at  Tientsin  had  despicably  waved 
at  a  critical  moment,  if  the  Court  of 
Pekin  demurred  to  the  final  ratifi- 
cation of  any  of  those  treaties, 
that  demurrer  would  first  fall  upon 
the  English  one,  as  the  chief  offend- 
er. Supposing  that  Lord  Elgin's 
despatches,  which  accompanied  the 
Treaty,  failed  to  enlighten  the  Minis- 
try upon  the  extremely  delicate  nature 
of  the  final  negotiations  at  Tien- 
tsin, and  supposing  even  that  neither 
in  Downing  Street  nor  Whitehall  was 
the  Times  ever  read,  and  that  the  in- 
formation of  the  Hon.  Mr  Bruce, 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  as  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  his  brother 
on  the  26th  June  1858,  and  of  the 
firmness  he  displayed,  when  even  his 
loyal  colleague,  Baron  Gros,  failed 
him,  was  mere  laudation  of  our  Am- 
bassador, at  the  expense  of  others 
less  stanch  at  such  a  crisis ;  still  we 
say,  allowing  all  this,  there  is  in 
the  end  of  the  Blue-Book  another 
despatch  from  Lord  Elgin, t  which 
reached  Downing  Street  on  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1858,  the  perusal  of  which 
ought  to  have  warned  any  one,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  statesman,  of  the 
critical  nature  of  the  task  which 
awaited  the  diplomatist  and  the 
naval  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  in  the 
summer  of  1859. 
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In  that  despatch  (No.  216)  the 
strong  representations  of  the  Chinese 
Ministers  against  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  Ambassador  in  Pekin,  is 
clearly  put  forward — the  Imperial 
order  to  reconstruct  the  Taku  forts, 
as  well  as  to  fortify  the  approaches  to 
Pekin,  is  distinctly  mentioned — the 
attention  of  our  Ministry  is  recalled 
to  some  despatch  (which,  we  own, 
does  not  exist  in  the  Blue-Book)  in 
which  the  critical  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions, on  the  very  eve  of  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty,  was  explained  to  them 
— and  finally,  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
are  warned  that  an  enforcement  of 
that  clause  in  its  full  integrity  would 
probably  compel  the  Emperor  to 
choose  "  between  a  desperate  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  and  passive  ac- 
quiescence in  what  lie  and  his  advisers 
believe  to  be  the  greatest  calamity 
which  could  befall  the  Umpire." 

According  to  rule,  Admiral  James 
Hope  received  his  commission  as 
"Commander  -  in  -  Chief  in  the  East 
Indies  and  China  when  his  prede- 
cessor had  completed  his  period  of 
service.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  decorous.  He  left  England 
by  the  overland  mail  in  March 
1859,  and,  on  arriving  at  Singa- 
pore, found  Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  awaiting  his  arrival  there, 
in  order  that  he  might  take  his 
passage  home  in  the  next  mail- 
boat.  Here  those  two  officers  met, 
the  one  with  the  acquired  know- 
ledge of  three  years'  command  in 
those  remote  seas,  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Chinese  tactics, 
military,  naval,  or  diplomatic ;  the 
other,  though  well  known  as  an 
officer  of  great  ability  and  unflinch- 
ing firmness,  still  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the 
constituent  parts  of  his  force,  its 
adequacy  or  otherwise  for  the  task 
assigned  it,  and  the  amount  of  mo- 
ral or  physical  support  he  was  likely 
to  get  from  our  fond  and  faithful 
allies,  the  French.  Admiral  Hope, 


*  "Art.  III.  The  permanent  residence  of  a  British  Ambassador,  with  family  and. 
suite,  at  Pekin. 

"  Art.  IX.  British  subjects  to  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  China,  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  pleasure." 

t  See  Blue-Book,  p.  486,  Despatch  No.  216,  bearing  date  Shanghai,  Nov.  5,  1858. 
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upon  all  these  points,  must  have 
looked  to  Admiral  Seymour  for  in- 
formation. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  within  a  few 
hours— it  appears  to  us,  only  forty- 
eight  hours — after  Admiral  Hope 
arrives  in  Singapore,  Admiral  Sey- 
mour is  steaming  home  in  a  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  boat.  We  would 
suggest  the  following  questions, 
which  require  to  be  answered  be- 
fore it  can  be  shown  that  Admiral 
James  Hope  entered  upon  his  com- 
mand with  anything  like  a  proper 
chance  of  success  : — 

Why  did  not  the  Admiralty  send 
him  out  to  China  in  time  to  acquire 
information  before  he  was  called  up- 
on to  act  1 

Why  did  not  his  predecessor  await 
his  arrival  in  China,  instead  of  in 
India  ? 

What  period  elapsed  between  the 
arrival  of  one  admiral,  and  the  de- 
parture home  of  the  other  ? 

What  was  the  information  impart- 
ed by  Admiral  Seymour  to  Admiral 
Hope,  of  the  condition  of  the  defences 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  —  of 
the  geography  or  resources  of  that 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  which  Admiral 
Seymour  had  operated  during  the 
summer  of  1858  1 

Lastly,  What  steps  had  Admiral 
Seymour  taken,  after  July  1858,  to 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  Taku  fortifications  and  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  entrance  of  the  Peiho 
river  1  and  what  ships  had  been  sta- 
tioned to  acquire  information,  and 
survey  the  coast  of  China  north  of 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  river,  a  region 
into  which  it  was  well  known  the 
new  Admiral  would  have  to  carry 
his  squadron  in  1859  ] 

We  firmly  believe  that  on  all  these 
points  great  injustice  has  been  done 
to  Admiral  Hope,  and  that  his  posi- 
tion was  one  full  of  difficulty,  arising 
from  the  neglect  of  others.  On  the 
16th  April  1859  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  his  squadron  at  Singapore. 
On  that  very  day  he  ought  to  have 
been  with  a  force  to  support  our 
Ambassador  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  river  !  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  was  not  there ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  no  time  in  provid- 
ing for  the  wants  of  his  extensive 
command — organising  his  forces,  de- 
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spatching  stores  and  coals  northward, 
securing  the  safety  of  the  enormous 
mercantile  interests  in  China  should 
a  rupture  arise,  and  meeting  the  de- 
ficiency occasioned  by  our  Govern- 
ment having  counted  upon  the  aid  of 
French  sailors  and  soldiers  to  some 
considerable  extent. 

A  despatch  from  the  new  Minister, 
Mr  Bruce,  dated  May  21st,  1859, 
tells  us  that  another  difficulty  had 
to  be  met  by  the  Admiral  at  this 
juncture  —  namely,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty had  ordered  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  squadron  in  China, 
whilst  he  (Mr  Bruce)  had  become 
so  alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Pekin,  that  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary  he  should  be 
escorted  to  Taku  or  Tientsin  by  as 
strong  a  force  as  that  which  had  sup- 
ported Lord  Elgin  in  1858.  Of  course 
the  Admiralty,  in  giving  such  an 
order,  fancied  that  Admiral  Hope 
would  be  joined  in  China  by  the 
French  squadron  under  Admiral  Ki- 
gault  de  Genouille  ;  but,  as  usual, 
they  counted  without  their  host,  and 
out  of  all  that  French  force,  a  list  of 
which  we  gave  in  our  last  number, 
no  vessel  capable  of  crossing  the  bar  of 
the  Peiho  river  could  be  spared.  There 
was  another  difficulty — if  possible 
a  still  more  serious  one  than  the  ab- 
sence of  French  support,  when  it  was 
counted  upon, — and  this  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  Canton  by  the  British 
forces.  It  deprived  Admiral  Hope 
of  the  services  of  a  battalion  of  her 
Majesty'sE,oyalRegiment,and  a  num- 
ber of  marines  and  marine  artillery  ; 
it  rendered  the  presence  of  a  consider- 
able naval  force  necessary  in  its  vici- 
nity; andinsteadoftheMajor-General 
and  staff  being  able  to  go  where  ser- 
vices in  the  field  were  almost  immin- 
ent, they  were  shut  up  in  that  wretch- 
ed collection  of  fusty  nouses,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  the  City  of  Canton. 

Instead  of  sitting  down,  and  writ- 
ing home  for  reinforcements  and  in- 
structions, Admiral  Hope  did  what 
an  energetic  admiral  should  do  :  he 
hastened  to  the  northward  with  every 
available  man  and  vessel,  ready  to 
support  the  Minister,  Mr  Bruce,  in 
all  such  measures  as  he  might  deem 
necessary.  We  have  yet  to  learn  on 
what  day  Mr  Bruce  was  able  to  leave 
Hong -Kong  for  Shanghai ;  but  he 
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distinctly  says  he  proceeded  to  the 
latter  port,  where  the  Chinese  Com- 
missioners were  waiting  for  him,  as 
soon  as  his  French  colleague  was 
ready;  and  bearing  in  mind,  as  we 
do,  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged 
in  Pekin  by  June  26th,  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners at  Shanghai  was  very  sus- 
picious, we  can  sympathise  with  Mr 
Bruce's  feelings  in  being  thus  delayed 
by  his  ally  at  such  a  crisis. 

Need  we  say  more  to  point  out  how 
much  this  alliance  hung  like  a  mill- 
stone round  the  neck  of  Plenipoten- 
tiary and  Admiral  ? 

On  or  about  the  llth  June  1859, 
the  Admiral  and  his  squadron  sailed 
from  Shanghai  for  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chili ;  and  the  Sha-liu-tien,  or  Wide- 
spreading  Sand  Islands,  fifteen  miles 
off  the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  river, 
was  given  as  the  general  rendezvous. 

Mr  Bruce  and  Monsieur  Bourbol- 
lon  sailed  four  days  afterwards  for 
the  same  destination ;  they  had  found 
the  Commissioners  Kweiliang  and 
Hwashana  merely  "  armed  with  pre- 
texts to  detain  them,  and  prevent 
their  visit  to  the  Peiho  ; "  and  from 
all  they  had  learned  at  Shanghai, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  every 
obstacle  awaited  the  diplomatists  as 
well  as  executives  of  Europe,  in  their 
forthcoming  visit  to  Pekin. 

Yet  we  cannot  see  that  either  Mr 
Bruce  or  Admiral  Hope  would  have 
been  justified  in  any  misgivings  as  to 
the  issue  of  measures  that  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  enforce  their 
Treaty  rights  ;  and  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  them  at  this  juncture  to 
have  telegraphed  the  state  of  affairs 
to  either  Downing  Street  or  White- 
hall, we  solemnly  believe  that  the 
Ministry  would  have  said, — Proceed 
to  Tientsin — these  impediments  have 
been  anticipated  ;  a  Treaty  wrung  by 
force  of  arms  from  an  Eastern  despot 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  ratified 
without  some  demur — and  as  no  one, 
we  believe,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  new  for- 
tifications of  Taku,  it  was  a  very 
natural  inference  that  they  would 
not  differ,  to  any  great  extent,  from 


all  the  many  fortifications  which  the 
British  had  fought  and  taken  else- 
where in  China. 

On  June  17th,  H.M.S.  Chesapeake, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral 
Hope,  arrived  at  the  anchorage  under 
the  Sha-liu-tien  Islands,  and  on  that 
day  and  the  next,  his  squadron  as- 
sembled round  him ;  but  without 
waiting  for  all  to  arrive,  the  Ad- 
miral embarked  on  the  IV  th  on 
board  a  gunboat,  the  Plover,  and, 
escorted  by  the  Starling,  proceeded 
over  the  bar  of  the  Peiho  river, 
to  inform  the  authorities  of  the  an- 
ticipated arrival  of  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  to  ascertain  what 
obstructions,  if  any,  existed  at  Ta- 
ku. Admiral  Hope  found  a  num- 
ber of  earthworks  standing  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  forts  destroyed 
in  1858,*  and  the  river  was  rendered 
quite  impassable  by  a  triple  series 
of  booms  and  stakes.  The  forti- 
fications seemed  well  constructed, 
singularly  neat  and  finished  in  out- 
line for  Chinese  earthworks  ;  but 
there  were  few  guns  seen ;  most 
of  the  embrasures  looked  as  if  filled 
up  with  matting ;  and  for  the  first 
time  at  a  military  post  in  China, 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  all 
display,  and  no  tents  or  flags  were 
seen  to  denote  a  strong  garrison  with- 
in the  works.  The  officer  who  was 
sent  on  shore  with  the  Admiral's  com- 
munication was  refused  permission 
to  go  farther  than  the  beach,  and  the 
men  who  met  him  said,  that  they  were 
militiamen  in  charge  of  the  earth- 
works ;  that  the  booms  and  stakes 
were  placed  as  a  precaution  against 
rebels  or  pirates ;  that  the  Ambassa- 
dors ought  to  go  to  another  river 
ten  miles  farther  north,  which  was 
the  true  Peiho  river  ;  and  concluded 
by  assuring  the  English  officer  that 
they  acted  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility in  all  they  said  and  did,  as  no 
high  officers  were  at  hand.  Some 
expostulations  which  were  offered 
against  the  existence  of  the  barriers 
in  the  river,  as  obstacles  to  the  Am- 
bassador's friendly  visit  to  Tientsin, 
were  received  in  good  part,  and  they 
promised  within  forty-eight  hours  to 
set  about  removing  them.  Such  was 


*  We  should  hke  to  know  whether  Admiral  Hope  was  ever  furnished  with  a 
ground-plan  of  the  works  captured  by  Admiral  Seymour  in  1858. 
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the  result  of  the  Admiral's  first  re- 
connaissance, and  decidedly  there 
was  nothing  seen  to  excite  alarm,  or 
awaken  suspicion  of  the  admirable 
ambuscade  which  he  was  being  drawn 
into.  In  fact,  an  examination  of  one 
face  of  well  masked  earthworks  must 
always  lead  to  a  very  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  their  strength — Sevastopol 
to  wit.  The  only  way  in  which  true 
information  could  have  been  gleaned 
was  by  keeping  an  intelligent  officer 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  and  letting 
him  watch  the  Peiho  river  subse- 
quent to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1858  ;  but  that  was  a  duty  for  which 
Admiral  Hope  can  in  no  way  be  held 
responsible. 

We  will,  however,  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  of  the  coming  battle, 
and  give  that  information  of  which 
Admiral  Hope  ought  to  have  been 
put  in  possession. 

The  Peiho,  or  North  river,  has  its 
source  in  the  highlands  of  Manchou- 
ria,  at  no  very  great  distance  from 
Pekin,  and  passes  within  twelve  miles 
of  that  capital.  The  velocity  of  the 
stream,  arising  more  from  the  alti- 
tude of  its  source  than  from  its 
volume,  has  scoured  out  a  narrow 
tortuous  channel,  to  the  south-east, 
through  the  deep  alluvial  plain  of 
Pechili,  and  cut  into  the  stratum  of 
stiff  clay  beneath  it.  As  the  stream 
approaches  the  sea,  it  flows  for  the 
last  five  miles  through  a  plain,  which 
is  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  level 
of  high  water  of  spring-tides ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  instead  of  cut- 
ting a  channel  for  itself  fairly  out 
into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  the  force 
of  the  current  becomes  very  much 
weakened  by  being  able  to  inun- 
date the  adjoining  banks  whenever 
there  is  a  freshet  in  the  river,  and 
the  waters  discharge  themselves  over 
a  great  bank,  known  as  "  the  Bar." 
This  bar,  of  hard  tenacious  clay,  ex- 
tends in  a  great  curve  out  to  sea- 
ward, of  which  the  arc  is  fully  six 
miles,  and  the  distance  at  low  water, 
from  a  depth  of  ten  feet  water  with- 
out the  bar,  to  ten  feet  water  within 
it,  is  nearly  four  geographical  miles. 
Over  this  bar,  at  high  tide,  a  channel 
exists,  in  which  there  is  eleven  feet  of 
water ;  but  at  low  water  there  is 
only  twenty -four  inches  in  most 
places,  and  extensive  dry  mud  banks 
on  either  hand. 
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Immediately  within  the  bar  there 
is  anchorage  for  small  vessels  and 
gunboats,  where  they  can  float  at 
low  water ;  but  they  are  then  only 
two  thousand  yards  from  the  forti- 
fications, and  necessarily  under  fire 
from  heavy  guns  and  mortars ;  whilst 
vessels  outside  the  bar  can  neither 
aid  them,  nor  touch  the  fortifications ; 
and  with  all  the  marvellous  qualities 
imputed'  to  Armstrong's  guns,  we  do 
not  believe  that  they  will,  by  a  hori- 
zontal fire  from  without  the  bar,  do 
much  damage  to  mud  forts. 

Within  the  bar,  the  channel  qf  the 
Peiho  winds  upward  for  a  mile  be- 
tween precipitous  banks  of  mud, 
which  are  treacherously  covered  at 
high  tide,  and  render  the  navigation 
at  that  time  very  hazardous.  The 
seaman  then  finds  himself  between 
two  reed-covered  banks  which  con- 
stitute the  real  sides  of  the  Peiho 
river,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  earthworks, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  configura- 
tion of  this  last  reach  of  the  Peiho, 
face  and  flank  him  on  every  side. 
These  fortifications  stand  either  upon 
natural  or  artificial  elevations  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  general  altitude, 
and  even  at  high  water  look  down 
upon  a  vessel  in  the  channel — an  ad- 
vantage which  becomes  all  the  more 
serious  when  the  tide  has  fallen,  as  it 
does  fall,  some  ten  to  twelve  feet.  The 
actual  channel  of  the  river  is  never 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  wide 
until  the  forts  are  entirely  passed, 
and  the  current  runs  from  two  to 
three  miles  per  hour. 

The  left-hand  bank,  looking  up  the 
stream,  projects  more  to  seaward 
than  the  right-hand  one,  and  on  it 
stood  in  former  days  three  mounds 
of  earth  thirty  feet  high,  well  faced 
with  solid  masonry  ;  a  double  flight 
of  stone  steps  in  the  rear  led  to  their 
summits,  and  within  them  was  a 
hollow  chamber  admirably  adapted 
for  magazines  of  powder.  The  sum- 
mit was  a  level  space  two  hundred 
yards  square,  capable  of  fighting 
three  guns  on  each  face,  except  in 
the  rear,  which  was  perfectly  open. 
Upon  these  cavaliers  men  and  guns 
looked  down  at  all  times  of  tide 
upon  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
fought  in  comparative  security  from 
anything  like  horizontal  fire.  Round 
these  cavaliers  heavy  inud-batteries 
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Avere  constructed,  of  twenty-two  feet 
vertical  height,  so  as  to  screen  their 
basements  from  anything  like  a 
breaching  fire.  These  batteries  had 
guns  perfectly  casemated,  and  were 
connected  into  one  great  work  by 
a  series  of  curtains,  pierced,  like  the 
bastions,  for  casemated  guns,  and 
covered  by  flanking  fire,  and  wet 
as  well  as  dry  ditches.  This  Grand 
Battery  was  pierced  for  fifty  guns, 
and  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  cavaliers,  every  embrasure  was 
fitted  with  an  excellent  mantlet. 
Above  and  below  the  grand  work, 
though  probably  connected  with  it 
by  a  covered-way,  were  two  waspish- 
looking  flanking  forts.  -Each  had  a 
cavalier;  and  the  one  to  seaward  was 
excellently  constructed,  and  looked 
like  a  three -tier  earthen  battery. 
On  the  right-hand  bank  stood  an- 
other series  of  works,  only  inferior 
in  importance  to  those  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  finished  with  equal 
care.  The  right-hand  works  almost 
raked  any  vessels  advancing  beyond 
the  seaward  angle  of  the  Grand 
Fort. 

Apart  from  these  fortifications, 
three  barriers  had  been  constructed 
where  the  channel  was  narrowest, 
and  admirably  calculated  to  detain 
vessels  immediately  under  the  fire 
of  the  works.  Hitherto,  however, 
in  Chinese  warfare,  it  had  invari- 
ably been  observed  that,  although 
they  constructed  massive  fortifica- 
tions, and  placed  ingenious  impe- 
diments in  their  rivers,  the  guns' 
crews  would  not  stand  to  their  guns 
at  close  action,  and  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  art  of  concentrat- 
ing their  guns  upon  the  point  at 
which  our  vessels  were  checked  by 
booms  or  rafts,  and,  consequently,  it 
was  always  easy  to  outflank  or  turn 
their  works,  in  any  way  we  thought 
proper. 

During  the  18th  and  19th  June, 
the  squadron  moved  from  the  Sha- 
liu-tien  Islands  to  the  anchorage 
immediately  off  the  bar  of  the  Peiho 
river,  the  smaller  vessels  passing 
within  it  for  security  against  the 
seas  and  winds  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chili ;  and  on  the  latter  day  the 
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English  and  French  Ministers  ar- 
rived in  H.M.S.  Magicienne,  and 
H.I.M.  corvette  Duchayla.  The  ad- 
vent of  this  foreign  force,  and  their 
passage  of  the  bar,  did  not  excite  the 
slightest  notice,  or  appear  to  give 
any  alarm  to  the  Chinese.  All  was 
as  quiet  and  sleepy  as  the  most  fas- 
tidious admirer  of  Chinese  scenery 
might  desire.  The  great  broad  plain 
of  Pechili  spread  away  to  the  north 
and  south ;  the  upward  portion  of  the 
river  could  be  traced  (until  lost  in 
mirage)  by  the  masts  of  the  countless 
trading-junks  which  annually  arrive 
at  Tientsin  from  all  parts  of  China. 
The  long  and  straggling  village  of 
Taku  was  hid  by  the  mound-like  out- 
line of  the  southern  forts,  except  the 
Little  Temple,  from  which,  in  1858, 
the  Governor  -  General  of  Pechili, 
one  Tan,  had  made  an  ignominious 
flight  before  our  dashing  little  gun- 
boats Banterer,  Leven,  and  Opossum. 
Its  quaint  turned-up  roof,  with  its 
cockey  little  air,  was  the  only  thing, 
inanimate  or  animate,  that  gave  the 
slightest  sign  of  defiance  to  the  "  red- 
haired  barbarians." 

Mr  Bruce,  it  is  thus  shown,  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  river 
exactly  six  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  at  Pekin  ;  and  in  that  land 
of  ceremony  and  etiquette  Mr  Bruce 
well  knew  that  if  our  Envoy  did  not 
make  a  strenuous  effort  to  fulfil  his 
engagement,  and  appear  at  Tientsin 
or  Pekin  within  the  stipulated  date, 
that  the  war-party,  which  had  done, 
and  was  doing,  all  in  its  power  to 
subvert  the  treaties  of  1858,  would 
immediately  magnify  the  breach  of 
contract  into  a  premeditated  slight  to 
the  Emperor,  and  an  indignity  to  the 
Court  of  one  whom  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  souls  actually  worship.  When 
Mr  Bruce,  therefore,  hastened  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  bar- 
riers at  Taku  to  Tientsin,  he  was 
simply  told  to  go  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
barriers  were  obstinately  kept  closed, 
whilst  the  apparently  stolid  militia- 
men declared  they  did  so  on  their 
own  responsibility.* 

What  was  Mr  Bruce  to  do  under 


*  See  three  final  paragraphs  of  Mr  Bruce's  Despatch,  July  1 3,  1859.  in  the  Times, 
Oct.  6,  1859. 
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such  circumstances  ?  There  were  but 
two  measures  open  to  him — the  one 
was  to  remove  the  barriers  placed, 
as  they  declared,  by  local  authorities, 
without  the  cognisance  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  and  proceed  to 
Tientsin,  where  a  high  officer  was 
always  resident ;  the  other  course 
was  to  go  to  some  place  mentioned 
by  these  pretended  militiamen,  as 
one  likely  to  lead  the  Minister  to 
Pekin. 

Mr  Bruce  very  naturally,  and  very 
wisely,  as  the  issue  proves  in  the 
American's  case,*  determined  to  go 
to  Tientsin  ;  and  as  he  could  not 
reach  it  except  through  the  barriers, 
and  past  the  forts  which  watched 
them,  he  and  M.  Bourbollon,  on  the 
21st  June,  after  recapitulating  their 
reasons,  tell  Admiral  Hope  that  they 
"  have  therefore  resolved  to  place 
the  matter  in  your  hands,  and  to  re- 
quest you  to  take  any  measures  you 
may  deem,  expedient  for  clearing  away 
the  obstructions  in  the  river,  so  as  to 
allow  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  Tien- 
tsin." This  is  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward language — a  simple  request ; 
and  with  its  policy  the  Admiral  very 
rightly  must  have  felt  he  had  no- 
thing to  do.  He  was  called  upon  to 
open  the  road  to  Tientsin;  he  had 
around  him  such  a-  force  as  his 
masters  at  home  considered  ample 
for  any  emergency ;  it  was  his  duty 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  task 
assigned  him. 

Admiral  Hope  at  once  wrote  a 
formal  note  to  the  authorities,  in- 
forming them  that,  should  the  ob- 
structions in  the  river  not  be  removed 
by  the  evening  of  the  24th  June,  so 
as  to  allow  the  Allied  Ministers  to 
proceed  to  Tientsin,  as  they  indubit- 
ably had  a  right  to  do  under  the 
sign-manual  of  the  Emperor,  he,  Ad- 
miral Hope,  should  proceed  to  clear 
the  road.  The  force  at  Admiral 
Hope's  disposal  was  as  follows  : — 
Outside  the  bar,  and  incapable  of 
crossing  it,  Chesapeake,  Captain  G. 
Willes ;  Magicienne,  Captain  N. 
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Vansittart;  Highflyer,  Captain  C. 
F.  Shadwell ;  Cruiser,  Commander  J. 
Bythesea ;  Fury,  Commander  Comme- 
rell;  Assistance,  Commander  W.  A. 
Heath ;  and  Hesper  (store-ship),  Mas- 
ter-commander Jabez  Loane ;  the 
French  corvette  Duchayla,  Com- 
mander Tricault ;  and  tender  Noso- 
gary. 

Vessels  capable  of  crossing  the  bar 
and  engaging  the  forts  : — 


Gi 

.ins. 

Ilowit 
zers. 

Commanders. 

1. 

Nimrod, 

6 

0 

R.  S.  Wynniatt. 

2. 

Cormorant, 

6 

0 

A.  Wodehouse. 

3. 

Lee, 

2 

2 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Jone 

4. 

Opossum, 

2 

2 

C.  J.  Balfour. 

5 

Haughty, 

2 

2 

G.  D.  Broad. 

6. 

Forester, 

2 

2 

A.  F.  Innes. 

7. 

Banterer, 

'2 

2 

J.  Jenkins. 

8. 

Starling, 

'2 

2 

J  .  Whitshed. 

9. 

Plover, 

2 

2 

Hector  Rason. 

10. 

Janus, 

2 

2 

H.  P.  Knevit. 

11. 

Kestrel, 

'2 

2 

J.  B.  Bevan. 

30  g.  18  howit.,  and  a  com- 
bined rocket-battery  of  twenty-two  12  and 
24  pounders.  The  total  crews  of  these  gun- 
vessels  amounted  to  about  five  hundred 
officers  and  men. 

A  gale  of  wind  and  heavy  rain 
prevented  much  being  done  on  the 
22d,  but  by  the  night  of  the  23d  all 
the  vessels  capable  of  crossing  the 
bar  were  assembled  within  it;  and 
early  on  the  24th  June,  the  marines 
from  Canton,  under  Colonel  Lemon, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  larger  vessels, 
and  the  armed  boats  and  small-arm- 
men,  were  assembled  on  board  cer- 
tain junks  placed  on  the  bar  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  force,  seven  hun- 
dred strong,  was  intended  as  an  as- 
saulting party,  under  Colonel  Lemon 
and  Commanders  Commerell  and 
Heath.  The  Admiral,  moreover, 
placed  the  Coromandel  and  Nosogary 
as  hospitals,  as  far  out  of  range  as  it 
was  possible  to  anchor  them. 

The  delight  of  the  gallant  little 
force  under  Admiral  Hope  was  very 
great  when  the  sun  set  on  the  24th 
June-,  and  no  letter  in  reply  to  his 
communication  of  the  22d  had  been 


*  The  American  Minister,  after  the  repulse  of  Taku,  adopted  the  second  course  ; 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Pekin  in  a  cart,  his  close  confinement  whilst  there,  the 
attempt  to  make  him  worship  the  Emperor,  the  insult  of  ordering  him  back  to  tho 
sea-shore  for  a  worthless  ratification,  and  the  entire  question  of  the  readjustment 
of  the  tariff  being  referred  back  to  a  subordinate  at  Shanghai,  is  conclusive  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  gained  by  adopting  such  a  course. 
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received.  It  augured  well  for  resist- 
atf*e,  and  all  felt  assured  of  a  fight 
and  victory.  There  was  not  a  single 
misgiving  as  to  the  result  of  a  com- 
bat ;  and  if  any  was  expressed,  it 
was  a  fear  that  all  they  would  have 
to  do,  would  be  to  pull  up  the  stakes 
instead  of  the  Chinamen  doing  it 
themselves.  As  yet,  nothing  had 
occurred  to  excite  the  Admirals  sus- 
picions of  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  be  encountered,  although  he 
had,  ever  since  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
especially  deputed  Commander  John 
Bythesea*  and  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Jones  in  the  Lee,  to  narrowly  watch 
the  forts  and  river,  to  see  if  anything 
like  an  increase  of  garrison,  or  the 
nature  of  the  armament,  could  be 
detected.  But  in  order  that  a  charge 
of  want  of  preparation  for  battle 
might  not  hereafter  be  imputed  to 
him,  the  gallant  chief  made  every 
arrangement  for  taking  up  positions 
exactly  as  he  would  have  done  had 
he  been  at  war,  instead  of  at  peace, 
with  China.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  see  whether  the  stakes 
or  rafts  could  be  destroyed  in  the 
night  by  boats.  Accordingly,  when 
it  was  quite  dark,  three  boats'  crews, 
under  Lieutenant  Wilson,  Mr  Eger- 
ton  (mate),  and  Mr  Hartland  (boat- 
swain), commanded  by  Captain  Wil- 
les,  started  to  make  the  attempt. 
Anxiously  were  they  watched  for. 
At  last  two  loud  explosions,  the  flash 
and  report  of  a  gun  or  two  from 
the  forts,  the  return  of  the  boats, 
and  the  cheers  of  the  excited  crews 
of  the  gunboats,  told  the  joy  with 
which  was  hailed  the  double  act 
of  hostility— a  pledge  for  the  mor- 
row's fight.  Captain  Willes  brought 
back  full  information  of  the  stubborn 
nature  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
the  flotilla,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  dash  up  the  stream 
to  take  the  works  in  reverse. 

The  barriers  were  three  in  number. 
The  first  extended  across  the  chan- 
nel, at  an  elbow  where  the  curva- 
ture of  the  mud-banks,  and  direc- 
tion of  tide,  placed  vessels  ascending 
the  stream  stem  on,  or  in  a  raking 
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position  to  the  face  of  the  Grand 
Battery.  It  consisted  of  a  single 
row  of  iron  stakes,  nine  inches  in 
girth,  and  with  a  tripod  base,  so  as 
to  preserve  an  upright  position  in 
spite  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 
The  top  of  each  stake  was  pointed, 
as  well  as  a  sharp  spur  which  stuck 
out  from  its  side,  and  at  high  water 
these  dangerous  piles  were  hidden 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  river. 
This  barrier  was  550  yards  distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Battery 
on  the  left,  and  900  yards  from  the 
forts  on  the  right  hand. 

The  second  barrier  was  placed  450 
yards  above  the  iron  piles,  and  im- 
mediately abreast  the  centre  of  the 
fortifications.  It  consisted  of  one 
eight-inch  hemp  and  two  heavy  chain- 
cables,  placed  across  the  stream  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet  from  each 
other :  they  were  hove  as  taut  as 
possible,  and  supported  by  large 
spars  placed  transversely  at  every 
thirty  feet :  each  spar  was  carefully 
moored  both  up  and  down  stream. 

The  third  barrier  consisted  of  two 
massive  rafts  of  rough  timber,  lashed 
and  cross-lashed  in  all  directions  with 
rope  and  chain,  and  admirably  moored 
a  few  feet  above  one  another,  so  as 
to  leave  a  letter  S  opening,  above 
which  were  more  iron  stakes,  so 
placed  as  to  impede  any  gunboats 
dashing  through  the  opening,  sup- 
posing all  other  obstacles  overcome. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  arrangement 
here  was  most  perfect.  The  force  of 
the  current  would  only  allow  the 
passage  at  this  point  to  be  effected 
at  top  of  high  water ;  at  that  time 
the  iron  piles  were  covered  with 
water,  and  their  position  being  un- 
known, the  chances  were  all  in  favour 
of  a  vessel  becoming  impaled  upon 
them. 

Captain  Willes  passed  through  the 
interstices  between  the  iron  stakes  in 
his  boats,  and  leaving  two  of  them  to 
secure  the  explosion  cylinders  under 
the  cables,  he  and  Lieutenant  Wilson 
pushed  on  to  the  third  barrier,  or 
rafts.  They  crawled  over  it,  and  al- 
though they  could  see  the  sentries 


*  This  gallant  officer,  who  carried  off  one  of  the  very  few  Victoria  crosses  won  in 
the  Baltic  fleet  of  1855,  was  stricken  down  with  Peiho  fever,  brought  on  by  exposure 
while  employed  on  this  duty,  and  was  consequently  unable  to  share  directly  in  the 
bloody  laurels  of  the  25th  June. 
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walking  up  and  down  at  either 
end,  and  they  must  have  been  seen 
by  the  garrison  of  the  forts,  which 
towered  above  them  at  the  short  dis- 
tance of  150  yards  upon  the  right 
and  left,  neither  party  molested  the 
other.  Satisfied  of  the  solid  nature 
of  the  obstacle,  and  that  a  mere  gun- 
boat pressing  against  it  would  never 
force  away  all  the  anchors  or  cables 
with  which  it  was  secured,  Captain 
Willes  returned  to  the  second  barrier, 
and  exploded  his  charges,  occasioning 
a  breach  apparently  wide  enough  for 
a  vessel  to  pass ;  but  a  carefully- 
directed  fire  from  a  gun  or  two  in 
the  forts  warned  him  to  desist. 
There  was,  however,  no  general 
alarm  on  shore,  and  the  works  did 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
open  a  general  fire,  or  develop  their 
formidable  character. 

It  was  evident  that  Admiral  Hope 
had  now  but  one  resource  left,  namely, 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  front :  a 
flank  attack  was  impossible  ;  for  it 
would  have  been  simple  folly  to  have 
landed  seven  hundred  marines  and 
sailors  outside  the  bar,  either  to  the 
northward  or  southward  of  Taku ; 
the  force  was  far  too  small  to  risk 
such  a  manoeuvre.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  s  plan  was  simple  and  judici- 
ous. He  had  eleven  gun- vessels ;  nine 
of  them  were  to  anchor  close  to  the 
first  barrier,  as  nearly  abreast  as  pos- 
sible without  masking  each  other's 
guns.  Captain  Willes  in  the  Opos- 
sum was  to  secure  tackles  to  one  of 
the  iron  piles,  ready  to  pull  it  up  when 
ordered,  and  then,  under  cover  of  the 
anchored  gun-vessels,  the  Admiral  and 
Flag-Captain  in  the  Plover  and  Opos- 
sum were  to  pass  on  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  barriera 
Whilst  the  Admiral  thus  carefully 
made  his  plans  to  meet  a  strong 
resistance,  few  in  the  squadron 
thought  of  anything  but  the  fun 
and  excitement  of  the  coming  day  : 
many  a  witty  anticipation  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  promotion  for  another 
bloodless  Chinese  victory,  mingled 
with  jokes  at  the  foolish  obstinacy 
of  John  Chinaman.  Daylight  came; 
the  forts  were  deceitfully  calm  ; 
some  thought  an  embrasure  or  two 
had  been  added  during  the  night,  but 
it  was  only  certain  that  the  second  bar- 
rier, where  it  had  been  broken  during 
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the  night  by  Captain  Willes,  was  again 
thoroughly  repaired.  Everything  had 
the  appearance  of  simple  obstinacy. 
With  cock-crow  all  was  activity  in 
the  squadron;  at  half-past  three  in 
the  morning,  a  chorus  of  boatswains' 
mates'  whistles  had  sent  all  hands  to 
their  breakfasts,  and  by  four  o'clock 
the  vessels  commenced  to  drop  up 
into  their  assigned  positions.  The 
flood-tide  was  running  strong,  a 
muddy  turbid  stream  flowing  up  a 
tortuous  gutter ;  gradually  that  gut- 
ter filled,  and  the  waters,  ruffled  by 
a  fresh  breeze,  spread  on  either  hand 
over  the  mud-banks,  and  eventually 
washed  the  border  of  the  reed- covered 
plain,  and  touched  the  basements  of 
the  huge  masses  of  earth  which  con- 
stituted the  forts  of  Taku.  These  lay 
silent  and  lifeless,  except  where  at  the 
flag-staff  of  one  waved  two  black  ban- 
ners, ominously  emblematic  of  the 
bloody  day  they  were  about  to  witness. 
The  Admiral  commenced  to  move 
his  squadron  into  action  thus  early, 
anticipating  that  by  the  time  the 
flood-tide  had  ceased  running,  every 
vessel  would  have  reached  her  posi- 
tion, the  distance  in  no  case  being 
more  than  a  mile;  but  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  channel,  the  strength 
of  the  breeze,  and  force  of  current, 
occasioned  great  delay  by  forcing 
first  one  gunboat  and  then  another 
ashore  on  the  mud  banks ;  added  to 
which,  the  great  length  of  the  Nim- 
rod  and  Cormorant  caused  them, 
when  canting  or  swinging  across  the 
channel,  almost  to  block  it  up.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  squadron 
was  not  ready  for  action  at  11.30  A.M., 
or  high  water.  Prior  to  high  water 
it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  com- 
menced action.  No  judicious  naval 
officer  would  engage  an  enemy's 
works  whilst  a  flood-tide  was  sweep- 
ing in  towards  them.  Had  Admiral 
Hope  done  so,  every  disabled  vessel 
and  boat,  as  well  as  every  wounded 
man,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese;  and,  moreover,  the 
difficulty  of  anchoring  by  the  stern  in 
gunboats,  in  so  strong  a  tideway,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  seamen,  and 
would  have  probably  resulted  in  the 
whole  force  falling  aboard  of  one  an- 
other, and  being  swept  by  the  tide, 
in  one  mass,  under  the  concentrated 
fire  of  all  the  batteries.  By  one 
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o'clock  the  ebb-tide  was  running 
strong ;  all  the  vessels  were  by  that 
time  in  position,  except  the  Banterer 
and  Starling,  and  they  were  hope- 
lessly aground,  though  in  positions 
which  enabled  them  to  co-operate  to 
some  extent.  The  Admiral  prepared 
to  remove  the  barriers,  and  issued  his 
final  instructions.  The  squadron  was 
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placed  as  in  the  annexed  plan ;  and 
to  those  who  say  that  Admiral  Hope 
ought  to  have  acted  earlier  in  the 
day,  we  have  merely  to  point  to  the 
issue  of  the  combat  into  which  he 
was  inveigled,  and  reply,  that  had 
there  been  two  more  hours  daylight, 
we  hardly  think  a  ship  or  man  would 
have  been  saved. 


PLAN    1. 

2.30  P.M. 
25th  June  1859. 


?— -- \rr"      AT  LOW  VVATER 


Scale,  1  incti  =  330  yards. 

Reference. 

A.  A.  Piles  driven  closely  in  the  Mud.  |  D.  Boom    of    heavy    timbers,    stretching 

B.  Barrier  of  Iron  Stakes,  almost  covered  i       across. 

at  High  Water.  E.  Massive  Timber  Eaft. 


C.  Chain,  or  Cable,  stretched  partly  across 
the  River,  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  tide  before  the  Attack. 


F.F.  Pointed  Stakes  about  2  feet  high, 
driven  closely  in  the  ground. 


Gunboats. 


1.  Plover  (Flag). 

2.  Opossum. 

3.  Lee. 


4.  Haughty. 

5.  Forester. 

6.  Banterer. 


7.  Starling. 

8.  Janus. 

9.  Kestrel. 


10.  Cormorant. 

11.  Nimrod. 
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At  2  P.M.  the  Admiral,  whose  flag 
was  flying  on  board  the  Plover,  sig- 
nalised to  the  Opossum  to  remove 
the  iron  pile  to  which  she  was  se- 
cured, and  thus  to  make  a  passage 
through  the  first  barrier.  This  the 
Opossum's  officers  and  men,  by  means 
of  tackles  and  steam-power,  succeed- 
ed in  accomplishing  in  thirty  minutes. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  now  led  up 
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to  the  second  barrier,  followed  closely 
by  the  Flag-Captain  in  the  Opossum. 
These  were  moments  of  intense  ex- 
citement for  those  in  the  covering 
flotilla,  as  well  as  for  the  impatient 
assaulting-party  anchored  on  the  bar 
of  the  river.  Every  eye  was  directed 
upon  the  batteries  under  which  the 
gallant  Rason  was  bearing  the  flag 
of  his  chief.  The  oft-repeated  ques- 


Fw  Details,  See  Plan  1. 


tion  of  "  I  wonder  whether  the  ras- 
cals will  fight  1 "  was  about  to  be  an- 
swered ;  and  that  moment  of  eager 
expectation,  which  all  men  feel  before 
they  join  in  combat,  made  every  heart 
beat  quick,  and  silenced  every  tongue. 
As  the  stem  of  the  Plover  touched 
the  barrier,  a  single  gun  served  as  a 
signal  to  all  the  works,  and  in  a  min- 
ute a  concentrated  fire  of  forty  heavy 


?ieces  opened  upon  the  little  craft. 
Q  the  words  of  the  seamen,    "it 
seemed  as  if  the  vessels  had  struck 
an  infernal  machine."    The  Plover 
and  Opossum  were  wreathed  in  fire 
and  smoke,  above  which  the  red  flag 
of  the  gallant  leader  waved  defiantly. 
A  rush  and  stamp  of  men  to  their 
quarters  sounded  through  the  flotilla, 
and  as  the  Admiral  threw  out  the 
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signal,  "Engage  the  enemy"  with  the 
red  pendant  under,  indicating  as 
" close  as  possible"  the  cheers  of  the 
delighted  ships'  companies  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  that  first  hearty 
broadside.  All  day  long,  through 
that  stem  fight,  that  signal,  simple 
yet  significative,  flew  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  heroic  Admiral.  Never 
was  the  need  greater  that  every  man 
should  do  his  duty,  and  nobly  they 
responded  to  the  appeal.  So  well 
concentrated  was  tne  enemy's  fire 
upon  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  barriers,  that  the  Plover  and 
Opossum  appeared  to  be  struck  by 
every  shot  directed  at  them.  The 
flag-ship  was  especially  aimed  at. 
Within  twenty  minutes  both  these 
vessels  had  so  many  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  were  so  shattered,  as 
to  be  almost  silenced.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Bason,  of  the  Plover, 
was  cut  in  two  by  a  round-shot. 
Captain  M'Kenna,  of  the  1st  Royals, 
on  the  Admiral's  staff,  was  killed 
early,  and  the  Admiral  himself  was 
grievously  injured  by  a  gun-shot  in 
the  thigh.  The  Lee  and  Haughty, 
under  Lieutenant-Commanders  W.  H. 
Jones  and  G.  Broad,  now  weighed, 
by  signal,  and  advanced  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Admiral. 

The  shattered  Plover  almost  drift- 
ed out  of  her  honourable  position, 
having  only  nine  men  left  efficient 
out  of  her  original  crew  of  forty.  The 
Admiral,  in  spite  of  wounds  and  loss 
of  blood,  transferred  his  flag  to  the 
Opossum,  and  the  battle  raged  furi- 
ously on  either  hand.  A  little  after 
three  o'clock,  the  Admiral  received  a 
second  wound,  a  round-shot  knocking 
away  some  chain  work  by  which  he 
was  supported  in  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition, and  the  fall  breaking  several 
of  his  ribs.  The  Opossum  had  by 
this  time  become  so  disabled,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  drop  her  outside  the 
iron  piles  of  the  first  barrier,  where 
both  she  and  the  Plover  received 
fresh  crews  from  the  reserve  force, 
and  again  took  their  share  in  the 
fight. 

There  was  now  no  false  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  the 
work  they  had  in  hand,  or  the  novel 
amount  of  resistance  they  had  to  over- 
come. Betreat  was  disgrace,  and  in 
all  probability  total  destruction  ;  for 
the  bar  would  be  impassable  long  be- 
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fore  the  vessels  could  reach  it — and 
who  was  going  to  think  of  retreat  thus 
early  1  who  wanted  to  be  hooted  at 
by  all  the  world  as  men  who  fled  be- 
fore a  Chinaman  1  No,  strip  and 
fight  it  out,  was  the  general  feeling 
from  captain  to  boy,  and,  in  a  frenzy 
of  delight  with  their  chief,  they  went 
into  their  work  like  men,  who,  if  they 
could  not  command  success,  would  at 
any  rate  show  that  they  deserved  it. 
A  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  the  Bri- 
tish flotilla  and  the  forts  of  Taku ; 
under  it  flashed  sharp  and  vividly 
the  red  fire  of  the  combatants  ;  the 
roar  of  great  guns,  the  shriek  of 
rockets,  and  rattle  of  rifles,  was  con- 
stant. No  missile  could  fail  to  reach 
its  mark ;  the  dull  thung  of  the  ene- 
my's shot  as  it  passed  through  a  gun- 
boat's side,  the  crash  of  wood- work, 
the  whistle  of  heavy  splinters  of  wood 
or  iron,  the  screams  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  moans  of  the  dying,  mingled 
with  the  shouts  of  the  combatants 
and  the  sharp  decisive  orders  of  the 
officers—  all  were  "  fighting  their 
best !"  And  it  was  a  close  hug  indeed, 
for  the  advanced  vessels  were  firing  at 
150  yards'  range,  and  the  maximum 
distance  was  only  800  yards.  Every 
officer  and  man  rejoiced  in  this  fact ; 
for,  forgetful  of  the  enormous  thickness 
of  the  parapets  opposed  to  them,  our 
gallant  sailors  fancied  that  all  was  in 
favour  of  a  race  who  had  never  been 
excelled  in  a  stanch  fight  at  close 
quarters.  The  Lee  and  Haughty 
were  now  suffering  much  ;  the  fire  of 
the  forts  had  been  most  deadly,  and 
was  in  every  respect  as  accurate  as 
ours.  The  Admiral,  in  his  barge,  al- 
though fainting  from  loss  of  blood, 
pulled  to  these  vessels,  to  show  the 
crews  how  cheerfully  he  shared  the 
full  dangers  of  their  position;  and 
they  who  advocate  a  British  com- 
mander-in-chief  being  in  the  rear,  in- 
stead of,  as  Nelson  and  Collingwood 
ever  placed  themselves,  in  the  van  of 
battle,  ought  to  have  witnessed  the 
effect  of  Hope's  heroic  example  upon 
the  men  under  him  that  day ;  even 
the  wounded  were  more  patient  and 
enduring  owing  to  such  an  example. 
By  four  o'clock  the  Lee  had  a  hole 
knocked  into  her  side  below  the  bow- 
gun,  out  of  which  a  man  could  have 
crawled  :  both  she  and  the  Haughty 
had  all  their  boats  and  topworks 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  many  shot 
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had  passed  through  below  the  water- 
line,  owing  to  the  plunging  fire  of  the 
forts  :  their  crews  were  going  down 
fast ;  and  the  space  between  the  first 
and  second  barriers  was  little  better 
than  a  slaughter-house  from  the 
storm  of  the  enemy's  missiles,  which 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks  swept 
over  it.  The  Admiral  had  fainted, 
and  was  being  taken  to  the  rear  for 
medical  aid  by  his  gallant  secretary, 
Mr  Ashby,*  when  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  order  the  barge  to  conduct 
him  to  the  most  advanced  vessel  in 
the  line.  That  post  was  now  held  by 
the  Cormorant,  Commander  Wode- 
house ;  for  the  Lee  and  Haughty  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  for  reinforce- 
ment and  support.  On  board  the 
Cormorant  the  flag  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  was  hoisted;  and  he, 
though  constantly  fainting  from  loss 
of  blood,  was  laid  in  his  cot  upon  the 
deck  to  witness  the  battle,  which  still 
raged  with  unremitting  ardour  upon 
both  sides,  fresh  guns'  crews  being 
brought  up  from  the  rear  to  replace 
the  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the 
vessels.  First  excitement  had  been 
succeeded  by  cool  determination,  and 
the  men  fought  deliberately,  with  set 
teeth  and  compressed  lips :  there  was 
no  flinching  the  fight,  there  were  no 
skulkers;  and  had  there  been  any, 
there  was  no  safety  anywhere  inside 
the  bar  of  the  Peiho :  blood  was  up, 
and  all  fought  to  win  or  fall:  even 
the  poor  little  powder-boys  did  not 
drop  their  powder-boxes  and  try  to 
seek  sjielter,  but  wept  as  they  thought 
of  their  mothers,  or  of  their  playmates 
Dick  or  Bob  who  had  just  been  killed 
beside  them,  and,  with  tears  pouring 
down  their  powder-begrimed  coun- 
tenances, rushed  to  and  from  the 
magazines  with  nervous  energy. 
"You  never  see'd  any  fighting  like 
this  at  Greenwich  School,  eh,  Bobby  ? " 
remarked  a  kind-hearted  marine  to  a 
boy  who  was  crying,  and  still  exert- 
ing himself  to  the  utmost.  "  No  ! 
Bombardier,"  said  the  lad,  "  but  don't 
let  them  Chinamen  thrash  us !" 
Schoolboy  pluck  shone  through  the 
novel  horrors  of  a  sea-fight. 
The  enemy,  whoever  they  were, 
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Manchous  or  Mongols,  men  from  the 
Amour,  or,  what  is  far  more  likely, 
renegades,  deserters,  and  convicts, 
swept  up  from  the  frontier  of  Rus- 
sian Siberia,  fought  admirably,  and 
most  cleverly.  We  have  every  good- 
will towards  the  Mongolian  Prince 
Sungolosin :  we  are  quite  ready  to 
allow  that,  though  at  the  head  of  the 
ultra-conservatism  of  China,  and  re- 
presentative of  that  formidable  sec- 
tion who  prefer  fighting  England 
to  submitting  to  her  demands,  he 
yet  may  be  a  progressionist  in  the 
art  of  attack  and  defence.  Neverthe- 
less, it  does  startle  us  to  find  that, 
between  July  1858  and  June  1859, 
Prince  Sungolosin  should  have  learnt 
to  construct  forts  and  block  up  a  river 
upon  the  most  approved  principles 
of  European  art ;  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  embrasures  were  so  arranged 
as  to  concentrate  a  fire  of  guns  upon 
particular  points;  that  mantlets,  here- 
after to  be  described,  improvements 
upon  those  used  at  the  great  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  were  fitted  to  every  case- 
mated  gun ;  that  guns  in  the  bastions 
swept  the  face  of  the  curtains  ;  that 
the  "cheeks"  and  "soles"  of  the  em- 
brasures were  most  scientifically  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  direction  of 
fire ;  that  reserve  supplies  of  guns 
and  carriages  had  been  provided  to 
replace  those  dismounted  or  disabled 
by  our  fire ;  and  lastly,  that  the  re- 
inforcements were  so  cleverly  mask- 
ed, that  our  gunboats  could  only  see 
that,  as  fast  as  they  swept  away  a 
gun  and  crew  in  the  fort  with  a 
well-directed  shell,  a  fresh  gun 
and  fresh  men  were  soon  found  to 
have  replaced  them ;  and  we  must 
distinctly  express  our  firm  belief,  that 
upon  all  these  points  the  Chinese 
received  counsel  and  instruction,  sub- 
sequent to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin,  from  Russians,  whether 
priests  or  officers  matters  little ;  and 
that,  during  that  fight  of  the  25th 
June,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  had 
ever  fought  Asiatics,  that  no  ordinary 
tactician  was  behind  those  earth- 
works. 

As  the  tide  fell,  so  the  fire  of  the 
forts  became  more  plunging  and  de- 


*  The  Flag- Lieutenant,  Douglas,  fought  the  Plover  after  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Rason,  and  Mr  Ashby  acted  not  only  during  this  day  as  secretary,  flag-lieutenant, 
and  signal-midshipman,  but,  after  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Clutterbuck,  commanded 
the  tender  Coromandel  for  a  day  or  two. 
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structive,  whilst  our  gunners,  though 
quite  close,  had  to  aim  upward  at 
the  enemy.  The  experience  of  Sebas- 
topol  has  shown  that  a  horizontal 
fire  will  not  dislodge  a  brave  oppo- 
nent from  behind  earthworks ;  of 
course  it  would  be  much  less  likely 
to  do  so  when  the  assailants  were  so 
low  as  to  have  to  fire  in  an  oblique 
direction  upward ;  and  such  was  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  antagon- 
ists at  Taku.  The  body  of  the  forts 
was  soon  found  to  be  invulnerable, 
and  the  embrasures  became  the  tar- 
gets of  our  gunboats.  Those  on  the 
cavaliers  were  subjected  to  a  ter- 
ribly accurate  fire,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  guns  at  these  points  were  seldom 
silenced  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
Cormorant's  bow-gun,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  four  successive  shots,  fairly 
knocked  over  the  three  guns  in  the 
face  of  the  cavalier  of  the  centre 
bastion — the  whole  squadron  wit- 
nessed the  fact,  and  saw  the  guns 
and  crews  shattered  by  the  terrific 
effect  of  her  solid  68-pounders — yet  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  other  guns  were 
there,  and  stinging  away  as  waspishly 
as  ever. 

At  4.20  P.M.,  the  Admiral  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  medical  men,  and  to  the  faint- 
ness  arising  from  loss  of  blood  :  he 
handed  over  the  immediate  command 
of  the  squadron  to  the  second  in 
seniority,  Captain  Shadwell,  who, 
supported  by  Captain  Willes  and 
Captain  Nicholas  Vansittart,  carried 
on  the  battle. 

Of  the  individual  acts  of  valour 
and  devotion  with  which  such  a  com- 
bat is  replete,  how  many  escape  ob- 
servation ! — whilst  the  mention  of 
others  often  gives  pain  to  the  modest 
men,  to  whom  the  writer  would  fain 
do  honour.  At  any  risk,  however, 
we  must  narrate  an  anecdote  or  two, 
illustrative  of  the  zeal  and  devotion 
displayed  in  this  glorious  fight. 

When  the  Cormorant's  bow-gun 
did  the  good  service  of  silencing,  in 
four  shots,  the  centre  cavalier,  the 
Admiral,  lying  on  his  cot,  was  so 
struck  with  the  accuracy  of  the  aim 
that  he  immediately  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp forward  to  obtain  the  name  of 
the  captain  of  the  gun.  The  mes- 
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ger  found  worthy  Corporal  Giles* 

the  full  extent  of  his  trigger-line, 
the  gun  loaded  and  run  out;  his 
whole  mind  was  intent  upon  one 
object — hitting  his  enemy.  "  Muz- 
zle right ! "  said  the  honest  marine. 
"  Who  fired  those  shots?"  interposed 
the  messenger  ;  "  the  Admiral  wants 
to  know."  "  Well ! "  shouted  the 
man  to  his  crew,  adding,  "  I  did,  sir," 
(to  the  officer).  "Elevate!"  "What's 
your  name?"  rejoined  the  messen- 
ger. "  John  Giles,"  said  the  marine, 
leaning  back,  shutting  one  eye,  and 
looking  along  the  sights  of  the  gun, 
his  left  hand  going  up  mechanically 
to  the  salute  — "  John  Giles,  cor- 
poral. Well ! "  (this  to  his  crew) — 
"  Second  company  "  (to  the  officer) — 
"  Ready  !  —  Woolwich  division  !  — 
Fire  !  Sponge  and  load  !— I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir — No.  1275."  We  need 
not  add  that  the  worthy  corporal 
was  far  more  intent  upon  his  work 
than  mindful  of  the  kind  compliment 
his  Admiral  was  paying  him,  and 
his  best  reward  was  the  hurrah  of 
his  gun-mates  as  they  watched  the 
shot  plunge  into  the  enemy's  embra- 
sure. 

"  Opossum  ahoy  ! "  hails  a  brother 
gunboat  captain  ;  "  do  you  know 
your  stern-frame  is  all  on  fire  ? " — 
for  smoke  and  flame  were  playing 
round  one  end  of  the  little  craft, 
whilst  from  the  other  she  was  spite- 
fully firing  upon  the  foe.  "  Bother 
the  fire  ! "  was  the  rejoinder ;  "  I  am 
not  going  to  knock  off  pitching  into 
these  blackguards  for  any  burning 
stem-posts.  No  men  to  spare,  old 
boy  ! " 

"  Werry  hard  hit,  sir  ! "  remarks 
the  boatswain  of  the  Lee  to  her  gal- 
lant commander;  "the  ship  is  making 
a  deal  of  water,  and  won't  float  much 
longer  ;  the  donkey  -  engines  and 
pumps  don't  deliver  one  bucket  of 
water  for  ten  as  comes  into  her  ! " 
"Cannot  do  more  than  we  are  doing," 
replies  the  commander — "  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  shot-holes  from 
inside,  and  I  will  not  order  men  to 
dive  outside  with  shot-plugs,  in  this 
strong  tide-way,  and  whilst  I  am 
compelled  to  keep  the  propeller  re- 
volving." 

"  There's  no  other  way  to  keep  the 


We  regret  that  we  do  not  know  the  proper  name  of  this  gallant  marine. 
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ship  afloat,  sir  !"  urged  Mr  Woods, 
"  and  if  you  please,  sir,  I'd  like  to  go 
about  that  'ere  job  myself." 

"  As  you  volunteer,  I'll  not  object, 
Woods,"  said  the  commander — "  but 
remember  it  is  almost  desperate 
•work  ;  you  see  how  the  tide  is  run- 
ning, and  that  I  must  keep  screwing 
ahead  to  maintain  station.  You  have 
the  chance  of  being  drowned,  and  if 
caught  by  the  screw,  you  are  a  dead 
man." 

"  Well,  sir ! "  said  Woods,  looking 
as  bashful  as  if  sueing  for  some  great 
favour — "  I  knows  all  that,  and  as 
far  as  chances  of  death  go,  why,  it  is 
'  much  of  a  muchness '  everywhere 
just  now ;  and  if  you  will  keep  an 
eye  upon  me,  I'll  try  what  can  be 
done." 

Woods  accordingly  brought  up  a 
bag  of  seaman's  clothes,  tore  it  open, 
wrapped  frocks  and  trousers  round 
wooden  shot-plugs,  tied  a  rope's-end 
round  his  waist,  and  dived  under  the 
bottom  of  the  Lee  to  stop  up  the 
shot -holes.  Again  and  again  the 
gallant  fellow  went  down,  escaping 
from  the  stroke  of  the  screw  as  if  by 
a  miracle ;  for  he  often  came  up 
astern  at  the  full  length  of  his  line, 
having  been  swept  there  by  the  tide. 
His  exertions,  however,  were  not 
successful,  although  he  stopped  as 
many  as  twenty -eight  shot-holes ; 
and  the  noble  little  Lee  was  soon 
found  to  be  in  a  sinking  condition. 
The  Kestrel,  with  colours  flying, 
and  still  fighting  under  the  gallant 
Lieut.-Commander  Bevan,  went  down 
in  her  station  at  5.40  P.M.,  and  affairs 
began  to  look  very  serious  ;  yet  the 
last  thing  thought  of  was  defeat. 
One  gunboat  swings  end  on  to  a 
raking  battery,  and  a  shot  imme- 
diately sweeps  away  all  the  men 
from  one  side  of  her  bow-gun,  as  if 
a  scythe  had  passed  through  them. 
"  This  is  what  they  call  a  ratification, 
Billy !  ain't  it  1 "  remarks  the  captain 
of  the  gun  to  one  of  the  survivors ; 
and  raising  his  right  arm,  red  with 
the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  com- 
rades, he  cursed  in  coarse  but  honest 
phrase  the  folly  and  false  humanity 
which  in  the  previous  year  had  al- 
lowed these  mandarins  to  march  off 
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almost  unscathed,  "whilst  we  was 
^.-looting  brass-guns  for  the  Toole- 
ries"  (Tuileries).  Phirr !  came  along 
a  bar-shot  and  a  mass  of  woodwork 
and  splinters  knocked  over  and  al- 
most buried  a  commander  and  master 
of  one  of  the  gunboats.  The  remain- 
ing officer,  a  warrant-officer,  rushes 
up  and  pulls  them  out  from  under 
the  wreck.  Though  severely  bruised, 
neither  was,  happily,  killed.  "  All 
right,  I  hopes,  sir!"  rubbing  them 
down  —  "  legs  all  sound,  sir ! — ah  ! 
you  will  get  your  wind  directly  — 
but  you  must  keep  moving,  sir ;  if 
you  don't,  they're  sure  to  hit  you.  I 
was  just  telling  the  chaps  forward 
the  same  thing — shot  never  hits  a 
lively  man,  sir  ! — and,  dear  me,  don't 
they  work  our  bow-gun  beautifully 
— that's  right,  lads  !  that's  right ! " 
urged  the  enthusiastic  gunner  — 
"  keep  her  going  !  Lor  !  if  old 
Hastings*  could  have  seen  that  shot, 
Jim,  he'd  have  given  you  nothing  to 
do  at  the  Admirality  for  all  the  rest 
of  your  born  days." 

Thus  manfully  went  the  fight ; 
explosions  occurred  now  and  then  in 
the  works,  but  nothing  to  indicate  a 
destruction  of  any  of  the  garrisons — • 
the  two  black  flags  in  the  upper  bat- 
tery still  waved  gently  in  the  light  air, 
and  no  sign  of  surrender  or  distress 
appeared  on  the  Chinese  side,  except 
that  all  the  embrasures  showed  a 
severe  punishment  must  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  men  working  the 
guns  within  them,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  an  inclination  to  cease  firing  upon 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  or  only  to  fire 
in  a  deliberate  and  desultory  man- 
ner. Exhaustion  was  beginning  to 
tell  upon  our  men,  just  at  the  time 
that  the  shattered  condition  of  their 
vessels  called  for  most  exertion.  By 
six  o'clock  all  probability  of  forcing 
the  barriers  with  the  flotilla  was 
at  an  end.  The  Kestrel  was  sunk, 
and  the  Lee  obliged  to  be  run  on 
the  mud  to  prevent  her  going  down 
in  deep  water ;  many  other  ves- 
sels were  filling  owing  to  shot-holes 
— the  Starling  and  Banterer  aground 
— Plover  disabled  ;  and  if  the  Nim- 
rod  or  Cormorant,  by  any  accident 
to  their  anchors  or  cables,  fell  across 


*  A  very  irreverent  allusion  to  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  who  inaugurated 
the  present  excellent  system  of  naval  gunnery. 
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the  stream,  the  channel  would  be 
blocked  up,  and  all  the  squadron  be 
lost.  The  senior  officers  saw  that 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  with- 
draw, if  it  were  possible,  the  squad- 
ron from  the  fight  ;  the  difficulties, 
however,  in  the  way  of  such  a  ma- 
noeuvre were  almost  insuperable.  It 
wanted  yet  nearly  two  hours  before 
darkness  would  set  in — the  passage 
over  the  bar  could  not  be  effected 
before  dark,  on  account  of  high  water 
not  occurring  until  midnight  —  the 
night  was  moonless — the  probabili- 
ties great  against  the  vessels  being 
able  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark, 
down  so  narrow  and  tortuous  a  chan- 
nel—and so  long  as  the  vessels  re- 
mained within  the  bar,  so  long  also 
must  they  be  within  range  of  those 
hard-hitting  long  guns,  of  the  effects 
of  which  they  had  had  that  day  such 
bitter  experience.  The  reserve  force 
of  600  fresh  men  had  not  yet  been 
brought  into  action — they  were  beg- 
ging to  be  allowed  to  retrieve  the 
trembling  fortunes  of  the  day ;  even 
the  crews  of  the  sinking  gunboats 
only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  land 
and  grapple  with  the  foe,  who  skulk- 
ed behind  his  earthworks,  whilst 
they  (stripped  to  their  trousers)  had 
fought  upon  their  exposed  and  open 
decks.  There  was  yet  another  rea- 
son, which  doubtless  had  its  weight  : 
out  of  the  1100  men  and  officers  se- 
lected by  the  Admiral  from  his  fleet 
to  carry  out  the  service  which  the 
representative  of  his  Sovereign  had 
called  upon  him  to  execute,  only  25 
were  killed  and  93  wounded  at  6.20 
P.M.,  after  four  hours'  close  hard  fight- 
ing. That  loss  was  simply  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  any  officer  in  acknow- 
ledging himself  thoroughly  beaten,  or 
in  abandoning  an  enterprise. 
.  Uninterested  spectators  upon  the 
bar  may  say,  after  the  result,  that 
they  saw  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
action  being  commenced,  that  the 
British  would  not  succeed.  It  would 
have  been  an  evil  day  for  Admiral 
James  Hope  and  his  captains,  had 
such  an  idea  entered  their  heads  at 
so  early  an  hour.  It  is  true,  they 
felt  that  they  had  been  inveigled 
into  an  ambush,  but  inasmuch  as  they 
went  into  it  having  taken  every  pre- 
caution against  surprise,  and  pre- 
pared for  battle,  it  remained  alone 
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for  them  to  fight  it  out,  and  trust 
to  their  God  for  victory  in  a  good 
cause. 

The  gallant  -  hearted  Yansittart 
urged  one  last  bold  stroke  to  re- 
trieve the  honours  of  the  day,  and  at 
any  rate  to  save,  if  possible,  the  entire 
squadron  from  destruction.  Captains 
Shadwell  and  Willes  concurred  in 
this  view,  though  they  well  knew  it 
was  a  neck-or-nothing  attempt — in 
short,  a  forlorn  hope,  which  might,  if 
once  fairly  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy,  drive  him  from  his  works, 
but  at  any  rate  the  attempt  would 
divert  the  fire  from  the  shattered  flo- 
tilla, and  allow  night  to  close  in, 
and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
saving  all  the  vessels  from  destruc- 
tion. And  let  any  one  weigh  well 
what  would  have  been  the  effect, 
throughout  the  seaports  of  China, 
to  our  countrymen  and  commerce, 
had  those  gallant  officers  lost  all  that 
squadron,  as  we  believe  they  would 
have  done  in  attempting  a  retreat  at 
that  juncture.  The  ingenious  tactics 
of  the  enemy — Chinamen  we  will  not 
call  them  —  afforded  just  then  an 
illusory  ground  for  hope  of  a  success- 
ful issue  to  an  assault :  they  assumed 
the  appearance  of  being  silenced  in 
many  quarters,  and  only  worked  a 
gun  here  and  there.  An  assault  and 
escalade  were  at  once  ordered ;  the 
Opossum  went  to  the  rear,  and,  aided 
by  the  generous  sympathy  of  the 
American  Flag-Officer  Tatnall — who, 
in  his  steamer  the  Toeywan,  assisted 
very  materially — the  boats  filled  with 
the  marines  and  small  -  arm  men 
were  brought  up  to  the  front. 

At  about  seven  o'clock,  Captains 
Shadwell  and  Vansittart,  Major 
Fisher,  RE.,  Colonel  Lemon,  R.M., 
Commanders  John  Commerell  and 
W.  A.  J.  Heath,  and  Commandant 
Trica'ult  of  the  Imperial  navy,  headed 
this  forlorn  hope  of  seamen,  sappers, 
and  marines,  their  march  across  the 
mud  being  directed  upon  the  outer 
bastion  of  the  Grand  Fort,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  most  from 
the  fire  of  our  vessels.  The  cheers 
of  the  excited  crews  of  the  gunboats, 
the  revived  fire  of  the  flotilla,  and  the 
dash  of  the  boats  to  the  point  of  dis- 
embarkation, warned  the  enemy  but 
too  well  of  the  intended  assault;  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  assailants, 
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from  every  work,  every  gun,  and 
every  loophole,  a  terribly  destructive 
fire  opened  upon  our  devoted  men  as 
they  waded  through  the  deep  and 
tenacious  mud.  In  spite  of  shot, 
grape,  rifle-balls,  gingalls  and  arrows, 
the  party,  six  hundred  strong,  formed 
a  solid  mass,  and  pressed  forward, 
whilst  close  over  their  heads  flew  the 
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covering-shots  of  their  brethren  in  the 
vessels.  It  was  a  terribly  magnificent 
sight  to  see  that  dark  mass  of  gallant 
men  reeling  under  the  storm  of  mis- 
siles, yet,  like  a  noble  bark,  against 
adverse  wind  and  sea,  still  advancing 
towards  its  destination.  Officers  and 
men  fell  rapidly — Shadwell,  Vansit- 
tart,  and  Lemon  were  soon  badly 


Opossum  and  Toeywan,  with  boats  in  tow. 
For  Details,  See  Plan  1. 


wounded,  and  many  a  man  fell  griev- 
ously injured  in  the  deep  mud,  to 
be  quickly  covered  by  the  flowing 
tide  ;  yet  there  was  no  lack  of 
leaders — no  hesitation  in  the  daunt- 
less survivors.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  garrison  showed 
neither  want  of  skill  or  bravery  ;  for 
in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  gunboats, 


they  crowded  parapets  and  embra- 
sures, and  opened  a  withering  fire  of 
musketry  upon  our  men.  At  last 
a  bank  covered  with  rushes  was 
reached— Commerell,  Heath,  Fisher, 
and  Parke,  still  headed  the  devoted 
band,  and  they  dashed  into  the  first 
ditch,  leaving,  however,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  killed  and  wounded 
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strewn  along  their  path.  The  flo- 
tilla had  now  to  cease  firing  upon 
the  point  of  assault,  lest  it  should 
injure  friends  instead  of  foes.  The 
excitement  of  the  gun-crews  may  be 
imagined,  as  they  saw  the  night 
closing  round  their  comrades  wrapt 
in  the  blaze  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
they  heard  the  exultant  yells  of  the 
garrison,  and  marked  the  faint  and 
desultory  cheers,  and  ill-sustained 
reply  of  the  assailants.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  could  in  some 
cases  be  restrained  from  rushing  to 
join  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  the 
fray ;  five  hours'  fighting  had  made 
all  indifferent  to  life.  As  one  gun- 
boat went  down,  the  crew  modestly 
suggested  to  the  commander,  that  as 
they  could  do  no  more  good  in  her, 
it  would  be  as  well  "  to  go  over  the 
mud  and  join  our  chaps  on  shore  !" 
It  is  not  fair  to  say  such  men  can  be 
beaten ;  all  had  become  imbued 
with  the  heroic  spirit  of  their  chief 
— the  infection  had  even  spread  to 
the  American  boats'  crews.  The 
calculating  long-backed  diplomatists 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  sent 
their  Admiral  and  Envoy  to  reap  the 
advantages  for  which  Englishmen 
were  fighting  and  dying,  forgot  that 
there  were  certain  promptings  of  the 
heart  which  override  all  selfish  con- 
siderations ;  and  that,  in  short,  as 
flag-officer  Tatnall  observed,  "  blood 
is  thicker  than  water,"  ay,  than  ink 
either.  An  American  boat  visited 
one  of  our  vessels,  and  on  wishing  to 
leave  her,  the  officers  found  all  his 
men  had  got  out  of  the  boat.  After 
some  delay  they  were  found  looking 
very  hot,  smoke  -  begrimed,  and 
fantiek.  "  Halloa,  sirs,"  said  the 
officer  with  assumed  severity,  "  don't 
you  know  we  are  neutrals  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing?"  "  Begs 
pardon,"  said  the  gallant  fellows, 
looking  very  bashful ;  "  they  were 
very  short-handed  at  the  bow-gun, 
sir,  and  so  we  give'd  them  a  help  for 
fellowship  sake ;"  they  had  been 
hard  at  it  for  an  hour.  Gallant 
Americans !  you  and  your  admiral 
did  more  that  day  to  bind  England 
and  the  United  States  together,  than 
all  your  lawyers  and  pettifogging 
politicians  have  ever  done  to  part  us. 
The  issue  of  the  assault  was  not 
long  doubtful  after  crossing  the  first 
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or  tidal  ditch,  and  wading  through 
its  deep  mud  and  some  yards  of  per- 
fect quagmire  ;  beyond  it,  another 
deep  wet  ditch  was  found,  into  which 
about  two  hundred  men  and  officers 
recklessly  dashed,  wetting  ammuni- 
tion and  muskets ;  only  fifty  of  them, 
however,  headed  by  Commanders 
Commerell,  Heath,  and  Tricault, 
reached  the  base  of  the  works  ;  the 
rest,  150  in  number,  of  the  survivors 
in  the  advanced  party,  lined  the 
edge  of  the  wet  ditch.  Every  at- 
tempt to  bring  up  scaling-ladders 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
party,  and  the  garrison  threw  out 
light  balls,  by  which  they  could  see 
to  slay  the  unfortunate  men  outside 
the  forts.  The  English  were  di- 
minishing rapidly  ;  there  was  no  re- 
serve or  supports  available  ;  and  at 
last,  with  deep  reluctance,  the  leaders 
of  this  gallant  band  sent  word  to  the 
senior  officer  afloat  "  that  they  could, 
if  he  pleased,  hold  their  position  in 
the  ditches  until  daylight ;  but  that 
it  was  impossible  to  storm  without 
reinforcements."  The  order  was 
therefore  given  for  a  retreat ;  and  in 
the  words  of  Admiral  Hope,  this  dif- 
ficult operation  in  the  face  of  a  tri- 
umphant enemy  was  carried  out  with 
a  deliberation  and  coolness  equal  to 
the  gallantry  with  which  the  advance 
had  been  accomplished.  The  last 
men  to  leave  the  bloodstained  banks 
of  the  Peiho,  after  having  saved  every 
wounded  man  that  could  be  recover- 
ed, were  the  two  gallant  command- 
ers, Commerell  and  Heath  ;  and  the 
severity  of  the  enemy's  fire  upon  this 
assaulting-party  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  out  of  about  six  hundred 
men  and  officers,  sixty -four  were 
killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
were  wounded. 

The  management  of  the  retreat 
devolved  upon  the  able  flag-captain, 
J.  0.  Willes — a  most  trying  and  anxi- 
ous duty ;  for  the  enemy  opened  a 
perfect  feu-de-joie  from  all  sides, 
upon  vessels  and  boats,  and  for  a 
wnile  threatened  total  destruction  to 
the  force.  By  1.30  A.M.  on  the  26th 
the  survivors  of  the  forlorn -hope 
were  embarked,  and  the  process  of 
dropping  out  the  gunboats  com- 
menced, with,  however,  but  very  par- 
tial success.  The  scene  was  terribly 
grand;  the  night  was  dark,  the  sea 
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and  land  veiled  in  gloom,  except 
where  the  fire-balls  of  the  enemy  and 
the  flash  of  his  guns  brought  out  the 
forts  and  shattered  flotilla  in  striking 
relief ;  the  turbid  stream,  pent  up  in 
its  channel  by  the  wreck  of  sunken 
vessels  and  the  Chinese  barriers, 
chafed  and  whirled  angrily  past  the 
repulsed  ships,  bearing  on  its  bosom 
the  wreck  of  the  combat  and  the 
corpses  of  the  dead.  The  moans  of 
the  wounded,  the  shouts  of  officers, 
the  frequent  strokes  of  boats'  oars, 
alternated  with  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  the  exultant  yells  of  the 
victorious  garrison.  But  there  was 
a  still  more  thrilling  sight — that  on 
the  decks  of  the  Coromandel,  where 
the  gallant  Admiral,  and  Captains 
Shad  well,  Vansittart,*  and  Colonel 
Lemon,  lay  surrounded  with  their 
dying  and  wounded  followers.  No- 
thing that  medical  foresight  could 
provide  to  alleviate  mortal  suffering 
was  wanting  ;  yet  their  agonies  were 
terrible  to  contemplate.  The  deck 
was  lighted  up  with  every  available 
candle  and  lanthorn,  aided  by  which 
the  surgical  operations  were  being 
carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
pile  of  dead,  covered  with  the  flag 
for  which  they  had  fought  so  well, 
awaited  decent  interment  on  the 
morrow.  The  medical  officers,  after 
sharing  in  all  the  dangers  and 
labours  of  the  day,  now  called  to  re- 
newed exertion  on  behalf  of  suffering 
humanity,  were  to  be  seen  exerting 
themselves  with  a  zeal  and  solici- 
tude as  remarkable  as  the  magnifi- 
cent bearing  of  the  poor  fellows  who, 
with  shattered  limbs,  awaited  their 
turn  for  amputation  :  it  was,  indeed, 
a  scene  of  epic  grandeur  and  solem- 
nity. 

We  could  fill  a  volume  with  anec- 
dotes of  calm  endurance  and  hero- 
ism, which  were  almost  childlike  in 
their  simplicity — of  the  poor  fore- 
topinau  who,  mortally  wounded,  was 
laid  by  his  kind  commander  upon 
the  sofa  in  his  cabin,  and  as  his  life- 
blood  oozed  away,modestly  expressed 
his  regret  at  "doing  so  much  injury 
to  such  pretty  cushions  ! " — of  the 
old  quartermaster,  whose  whole 
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shoulder  and  ribs  had  been  swept 
away  by  a  round-shot,  and  during 
the  few  hours  prior  to  death  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  them 
Chinamen  hit  hardish,"  and  had  only 
one  anxiety — "  whether  the  Admi- 
ralty would  pay  his  wife  for  the  loss  of 
his  kit  1 "  But  we  need  not,  we  feel 
assured,  dwell  upon  such  traits  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  our  country- 
men on  behalf  of  the  men  who  fought 
so  well,  yet  lost  the  day  at  Taku. 

One  fact  struck  every  one — and 
it  is  a  fact  of  which  Admiral  Hope 
may  well  be  proud — that  from  the 
lips  of  those  shattered  men  and 
officers  there  arose  no  complaint 
of  having  been  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed or  misled ;  and  had  it  been 
thought  so,  the  anguish  of  the  mo- 
ment would  assuredly  have  wrung  it 
from  their  lips,  and  yet  have  met 
with  kindly  pardon.  On  the  contrary, 
though  all  acknowledged  themselves 
thoroughly  beaten  in  the  fight,  yet 
every  mouth  rang  with  praises  of  the 
leader  who  had  set  them  such  an 
example  ;  and  had  Admiral  Hope 
next  day  called  for  volunteers  to  re- 
new the  fight,  desperate  as  such  a 
measure  might  have  been  deemed, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  remnant  of 
his  force  that  would  not  again  have 
cheerfully  followed  him.  A  repulse 
arising  from  the  blunders  of  a  leader 
never  meets  such  sympathy.  Officers 
and  men  knew  all  had  been  done  as 
they  themselves  would  have  sug- 
gested, had  they  been  consulted.  The 
Admiral  had  exhibited  foresight, 
audacity,  and  gallant  perseverance. 
They  were  ready  to  follow  such  a 
man  to  the  death.  Had  he  turned 
back  without  testing  the  foe,  and 
endeavouring  to  take  the  forts,  every 
man's  tongue  would  have  railed  at 
him,  and  all  England  would  have 
stamped  him  an  incompetent  leader. 

The  survivors  knew  that  they  had 
been  partially  entrapped,  and  had  had 
to  fight  far  more  than  mere  China- 
men ;  and  if  defeated,  they  could 
point  to  their  sinking  vessels,  to  a 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  434 
officers  and  men  out  of  1100  combat- 
ants, and  ask  their  countrymen  if  they 


*  The  gallant  Vansittart  died  subsequently  ;  and  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
another  officer,  Commander  Arinne  Woclehouse,  H.M.S.  Cormorant,  who  recently 
succumbed  to  a  fever,  brought  on  by  the  exposure  and  anxiety  on  that  day. 
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had  not  done  their  duty.  Assuredly 
they  had  ;  no  men  could  have  done 
more.  Nelson's  repulse  at  Teneriffe 
was  not  more  glorious  or  less  bloody. 
Yet  be  it  remembered,  and  our  cheeks 
ought  to  burn  with  shame  at  the 
recital,  that  for  this  most  gallant 
deed  of  arms,  so  replete  with  chival- 
rous bravery  and  devotion  to  Great 
Britain,  not  a  single  honour  or  pro- 
motion has  been  publicly  awarded  ; 
and  that  act  of  cold  neglect,  and  in- 
deed indirect  censure,  has  been  per- 
petrated by  those  especially  dele- 
gated to  watch  over  the  Royal  Navy 
of  England,  to  keep  alive  its  spirit, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  encourage 
the  men  and  youth  of  this  nation  to 
enter  on  board  her  men-of-war. 
Shame  on  ye !  shame  on  ye !  not  a 
thousand  medals,  wrung  from  you  at 
a  later  day,  can  heal  the  wounded 
honour  of  the  men  thus  unjustly 
treated. 

There  was  no  rest  for  any  dur- 
ing that  sad  night  of  the  25th  June  ; 
and  daylight  still  found  the  exhaust- 
ed officers  and  men  endeavouring 
to  save  the  flotilla,  and  place  the 
wounded  out  of  reach  of  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  forts.  That  we  were 
thoroughly  beaten  back,  there  could 
be  no  question  ;  even  the  sturdy 
seamen  and  marines,  begrimed  with 
powder,  blood,  and  mud,  rubbed 
their  heads,  and  owned  it  had  been 
"a  mortal  thrashing;"  yet  shook 
their  horny  fists,  and  looked  de- 
fiance at  the  rascals,  be  they  who- 
ever they  were,  behind  those  invul- 
nerable parapets  of  mud.  The  sun 
rose  on  a  shattered  squadron.  The 
mastheads  of  the  Lee  and  Kestrel 
were  alone  visible;  they  had  been 
fought  until  they  sank  beneath  their 
gallant  crews.  The  Cormorant,  in 
an  attempt  to  drop  out,  fell  across 
channel,  got  aground,  and  had  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned  to  save  un- 
necessary loss  of  life  ;  the  Haughty 
was  sinking — the  Plover  and  Star- 
ling ashore  under  the  batteries,  and 
abandoned  by  the  small  surviving 
portion  of  their  crews  ;  in  short,  the 
only  vessels  in  safety  at  daylight 
were  the  Nimrod,  Banterer,  For- 
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rester,  Opossum,  and  Janus — and 
six  out  of  the  eleven  vessels  which 
went  into  action  were  thus  sunk  or 
disabled.  The  condition  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  squadron  equally  well 
proved  the  stubbornness  of  the  fight. 
Lieut.-Commanders  Rason  and  Clut- 
terbuck ;  Captain  M'Kenna,  1st  Roy- 
als ;  Lieuts.  Graves,  Wolridge,  and 
Inglis  ;  Mr  Herbert,  midshipman — 
were  killed  in  action.  The  Ad- 
miral, Captains  Shadwell  and  Van- 
sittart,  Colonel  Lemon,  R.M.,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  Huleatt,  chaplain,  as 
well  as  a  sad  list  of  subordinates,* 
were  of  the  severely  wounded  :  in 
short,  of  the  heads  of  the  executive, 
Captain  Willes  (Flag-Captain),  and 
Major  Fisher,  R.E.,  were  the  only  two 
not  wounded ;  and  of  the  entire  force, 
which  never  had  more  than  eleven 
hundred  men  in  action,  the  killed 
amounted  to  eighty-nine,  and  the 
wounded  to  three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  in  number,  or  a  total  loss  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four.  The  French, 
out  of  their  petty  contingent,  consist- 
ing of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Duchayla,  had  four  killed  and  ten 
wounded,  amongst  the  latter  the  gal- 
lant Commandant  Tricault,  who  had 
stood  throughout  the  day  in  the  fore- 
most of  the  fight : — 

British  forces  actually  engaged. 
11  Vessels— 1100  Men. 

Losses — of  Vessels. 
Sunk.        Disabled.         Much  damaged. 
34  3 

Losses  of  Men  and  Officers. 

Killed.        Wounded.        Surviving. 

89  345  660 

Directly  it  was  light  enough  to 
work,  Captain  Willes  proceeded  to 
save  as  many  of  the  abandoned  vessels 
as  possible,  and  to  blow  up  or  de- 
stroy those  that  could  not  be  saved. 
Although  the  enemy  made  deliberate 
and  telling  practice  at  the  men  so 
employed,  the  surviving  officers  and 
men  succeeded  in  recovering  three  of 
the  sunk  and  abandoned  vessels,  and 
those  that  could  not  be  carried  off, 


*  Lieutenant  Buckle,  R.N. ;  Lieutenant  G.  Longley,  R.E. ;  Captain  Masters,  R.M. ; 
Lieutenant  Crawford,  R.M.  A. ;  Mr  Burniston,  master,  R.N.  ;  Messrs  Smith,  Powlett, 
and  Armytage,  midshipmen  ;  Mr  Ryan,  gunner — were  returned  amongst  the  danger- 
ously wounded. 
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the  Cormorant,  Lee,  and  Plover,  were 
destroyed  and  rendered  worthless  to 
the  enemy  as  trophies  of  their  vic- 
tory. 

Apart  from  the  forts  keeping  up 
an  excellent  fire  upon  our  men,  large 
working-parties  covered  the  face  of 
their  works,  and  rapidly  made  good 
the  damage  done  to  the  parapets, 
embrasures,  and  mantlets,*  by  our 
fire  on  the  25th ;  and  during  the 
next  two  or  three  successive  nights 
the  enemy  kept  a  most  vigilant  look- 
out, and  often  lighted  up  the  front 
of  the  batteries  with  fire-balls,  in  an- 
ticipation of  another  night-assault. 

The  mantlets  alluded  to  were  so 
striking  an  innovation  in  Chinese 
warfare,  and  reminded  many  so  pain- 
fully of  the  bitter  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  that  we  must  describe  them, 
leaving  others  to  conjecture  how  the 
slow  -  marching  Chinamen  should 
have  suddenly  learnt  to  apply  them 
so  ingeniously  and  successfully  to  the 
forts  of  Taku.  These  mantlets  would 
be  quite  worthy  of  imitation  in  our 
own  fortifications,  and  the  cleverness 
with  which  they  were  worked  de- 
serves all  praise.  Had  they  been 
fitted  to  the  upper  port  or  embra- 
sure-sill, any  accident  to  the  lanyard 
would  have  caused  them  to  fall  down 
and  block  up  the  gun-port,  so  that 
they  would  have  to  be  blown  away 
to  enable  the  gun  to  work ;  but  plac- 
ed as  they  were,  by  attaching  the 
lanyards  to  the  gun-carriage,  as  the 
piece  recoiled  it  closed  its  own  mant- 
let, and  if  the  lines  were  shot  away, 
the  mantlet  merely  fell  down,  and 
left  the  gun  to  fight  in  an  ordinary 
embrasure.  There  was  one  more 
fact  observed,  which,  evincing  for- 
eign advice  and  instruction,  we  deem 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment :  we  are  assured  by  one 
who  shared  in  the  honours  of  this 
bloody  day,  that  he  calibred  most  of 


the  shot  that  struck  and  lodged  on 
board  his  vessel;  they  were  of  a 
calibre  generally  used  by  Russi- 
ans, and  these,  by  a  strange  co- 
incidence, we  now  find  the  Pekin 
Board  of  Ordnance  to  have  adopted. 
We  own  that  whatever  be  our  opi- 
nions upon  these  coincidences,  those 
opinions  do  not  create  any  alarm  as 
to  the  issue  of  such  foreign  advice, 
provided  that  we  deal  with  China  in 
future  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
fact.  Our  only  danger  lies  in  fancy- 
ing we  are  dealing  with  the  same 
people  at  Pekin  that  we  have  to  do 
with  elsewhere  throughout  China. 
The  Russian  will  soon  be  able  to 
say  of  Pekin,  as  he  said  of  Warsaw, 
"  Nous  y  sommes  et  vous  n'y  etes 
pas ;"  let  us  recognise  this  probabi- 
lity, and  deal  with  the  question  with- 
out blinking  or  evading  its  serious  as- 
pect. Russia  must  expand ;  she  wants 
Eastern  empire ;  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  God  call  those  northern  hordes 
over  which  the  Czar  rules,  to  march 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  climes 
more  blest  than  those  which  have 
been  the  cradle  of  the  race.  West- 
ern Europe,  dear  old  soul,  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  flourished  her  mop  in 
the  face  of  the  Muscovite  when  he 
looked  towards  Western  Asia  and 
Turkey.  We  saved  the  Mohammedan, 
but  we  sacrificed  the  Budhist  nations. 
Our  possessions  East  of  Hindostan, 
our  Chinese  commerce,  which  it  would 
have  taken  ages  to  endanger  by  way  of 
Persia  and  Turkey,  have  become  inse- 
cure ever  since  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Amour  and  Manchouria, 
an  occupation  only  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  a  Russian  eastern 
empire  in  Northern  China  and  Japan, 
which  will  over -tower  and  over- 
shadow, with  its  military  organisa- 
tion and  brute  force,  the  empire  of 
Britain,  based  upon  commerce,  jus- 
tice, and  forbearance. 


*  They  were  of  stout  wood,  covered  externally  with  a  wattling  of  ratans,  so  as  to 
be  rifle-proof.  The  mantlet  worked  on  hinges  or  rollers  fitted  to  the  outer  and  lower 
edge  of  the  embrasures,  and  was  triced  up  or  lowered  down  by  means  of  lines 
leading  upward  through  the  parapet  on  each  side  of  the  gun.  When  closed  up,  the 
casemated  embrasures  were  not  easily  detected  in  the  smoke  of  action,  and  the 
gun  was  loaded  and  laid  point  blank  before  being  run  out.  Directly  all  was  ready, 
down  went  the  mantlet,  out  ran  the  gun,  a  shot  was  fired  into  the  mass  of  vessels, 
and  as  the  gun  recoiled  the  mantlet  went  up  again  with  such  expedition  that  our 
men  required  sharp  eyes  to  detect  which  of  the  enemy's  embrasures  was  firing  and 
ought  next  to  be  silenced. 
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LOVE  S  YOUNG  DREAM— NOWADAYS. 

OH  tell  me  not  that  distant  seas 
Roll  wide  between  me  and  my  lover ; 

For  he,  I'm  sure,  is  at  his  ease — 
And  I'm  in  clover. 

And  don't  tell  me  that  foreign  parts 
Will  ever  make  me,  dear,  forget  him ; 

Nor  will  he  take  to  breaking  hearts, 
Unless  I  let  him. 

He  writes  to  me  by  every  post, 
And  every  post  takes  back  my  answer; 

He  writes  of  "  muffins, "  sleighs,  and  frost — 
I  of  my  dancer. 

So  don't  tell  me  that  I  must  mope, 

While  he's  in  Canada  recruiting ; 
He's  neither  Bishop,  Saint,  nor  Pope, 

And  fond  of  shooting. 

I  wish  you'd  write  to  him  some  day, 

How  very  badly  I'm  behaving, 
He'd  send  back  word  at  once  to  say 

He  thought  you  raving. 

He  likes  my  going  to  a  ball, 

And  talking  German  with  Lord  Rowan; 
D'you  think  that,  out  at  Montreal, 

He  flirts  with  no  one  ? 

Ah !  you  don't  know  him.    I  must  own 
I've  seen  you  flirt,  my  pretty  cousin, 

But  Willy  soon  would  flirt  you  down, 
And  sev'ral  dozen. 

Don't  talk  such  sentimental  stuff; 

You  preach  as  if  I  were  a  baby ; 
As  Willy  says,  "  I'm  not  a  muff," 

Nor  he  "  a  gaby." 

I  know  he's  very  fond  of  me — 

I  know  I'm  very  fond  of  Willy ; 
And  as  to  doubts  and  jealousy, 

We're  not  so  silly. 

We  both  intend  to  have  our  fun, 

And  then  to  marry  one  another; 
And,  as  the  music  is  begun, 

Pray  no  more  bother. 

H.  D.  W. 
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ANOTHER   PLEASANT   FRENCH  BOOK. 


THERE  is  something  inexpressibly 
cheering  in  the  contact  of  an  honest 
mind.  We  are  all,  at  times,  depressed 
and  saddened,  by  the  spectacle  of 
what  seems  the  privileged  dishonesty 
of  trade,  politics,  and  literature, 
which  fills  us  with  forebodings  as  to 
the  future  of  our  race  ;  and  yet,  after 
giving  utterance  to  such  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, our  faith  in  human  integrity, 
and  our  hopes  for  human  progress, 
are  revived,  whenever  we  have  direct 
experience  of  one  cheering  exception. 
Enlightened  by  that  one  example, 
we  reflect  that  the  world  must  have 
salt  enough  to  keep  it  at  least  from 
putrefying.  We  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  a  man  can  be  a  tradesman, 
yet  not  be  "  meek  and  much  a  liar  ;" 
that  he  can  be  a  statesman,  and  yet 
care  more  for  his  country  than  his 
place ;  that  he  can  be  a  critic,  and 
speak  the  truth  of  friend  or  foe.  If 
we  interrogate  our  experience,  we 
find  that  even  a  landlady  at  a  lodg- 
ing-house may  have  a  scrupulous 
conscience.  Our  world  is  really  not 
in  the  miserable  plight  we  had,  in 
our  impatience,  supposed.  And  this 
renewal  of  hope  is  strengthened  when 
we  compare  our  experience  with  that 
of  our  friends ;  each  has  abundant 
examples  of  integrity  to  record,  as  a 
set-off  against  the  laxity  which  is, 
alas !  also  abundant. 

Something  of  this  invigorating  in- 
fluence we  feel  when  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  French  writer  like 
M.  Ernest  Renan.  French  literature 
has  brilliant  qualities,  and  many 
charms  ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  gainsay 
these  qualities,  or  to  speak  with 
wholesale  disrespect  of  a  literature 
which  boasts  so  many  noble  minds ; 
but,  without  alluding  to  the  pro- 
foundly vicious  tendency  of  most  of 
its  light  and  popular  works — most 
vicious  when  affecting  a  moral  tone 
-•-we  think  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that,  with  rare  exceptions, 
French  literature  displays  intellec- 
tual adroitness  and  passionate  rhe- 
toric, rather  than  sweet  seriousness 
and  depth  of  earnest  feeling.  It  is 
brilliant ;  but  there  is  more  light  than 
heat.  Those  who  have  real  convic- 
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tions  are  too  apt  to  seek  only  the 
triumph  of  their  cause,  without  re- 
gard to  the  means.  The  brain  seems 
more  active  than  the  heart.  It  is, 
and  always  has  been,  rare  to  find  a 
man  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  Truth,  merely  as  Truth  ; 
still  rarer  to  find  a  man  with  that 
natural  piety  which  inspires  respect 
for  the  convictions  of  others,  merely 
because  they  are  the  convictions  of 
human  souls,  no  matter  how  little 
they  may  agree  with  his  own.  This 
quality  of  mind,  in  all  countries  rare, 
is  peculiarly  rare  in  France.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  French 
mind  essentially  unfavourable  to  it, 
as,  indeed,  to  all  true  liberty  what- 
ever ;  and  that  something  we  should 
call  a  passion  for  despotism  and  sys- 
tem. The  readiness  with  which  they 
submit  to  all  regulations  of  authority, 
is  only  another  aspect  of  that  im- 
patient desire  they  have  to  regulate 
everything— to  systematise  Life,  Art, 
Literature,  and  Science.  Servility  is 
only  despotism  in  abeyance. 

We  will  not  pursue  this  subject. 
We  have  no  desire  to  draw  up  an  in- 
dictment against  the  French  nation, 
or  its  literature  ;  the  more  so  as  we 
are  aware  of  the  injustice  which 
inevitably  mingles  in  such  general 
charges.  There  are  splendid  excep- 
tions, even  in  France,  to  general 
charges,  even  the  most  undeniable. 
M.  Renan  is  an  example  and  an  ex- 
ception. Without  being  the  most 
noticeable  of  French  writers,  he  is 
the  last  whose  acquaintance  we  wel- 
come, as  that  of  one  who  helps  us  to 
a  more  charitable  view  of  the  French 
mind,  vindicating  the  beauty  and  in- 
tegrity which  must  exist  among  our 
neighbours.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  his  previous  writings,  but  the 
volume  just  issued,  entitled  Essais  de 
Morale  et  de  Critique,  has  given  us 
such  agreeable  hours,  that  we  hasten 
to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  M.  Renan  is  a  man  of  vari- 
ous and  solid  erudition ;  and  oriental 
scholars  speak  of  him  with  great  re- 
spect. In  this  volume  we  have  the 
weight,  rather  than  the  display,  of  a 
well-stored  mind  :  the  scholar  is  felt 
2  Y 
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rather  than  seen.  The  Essays  reveal 
a  man  of  sensitive  moral  nature ; 
sweetly  serious,  very  much  in  ear- 
nest, and  not  at  all  in  a  passion  ; 
liberal,  and  pensive  even  to  sadness. 
He  writes  with  precision,  and  with 
finished  grace.  But  the  charm  of 
the  Essays  is,  so  to  speak,  the  breath 
of  a  serious  soul  which  comes  from 
them.  His  opinions  will  often  seem 
paradoxes  to  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  to  our  countrymen 
they  will  sometimes  be  far  from  ac- 
ceptable. But  every  one  must  feel 
that  these  opinions  are  the  genuine 
products  of  the  writer's  mind. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are 
various.  There  is,  first,  an  essay  on 
the  French  Liberals,  apropos  of  M. 
de  Sacy ;  then  appreciations  of  Vic- 
tor Cousin,  Augustin  Thierry,  and 
de  Lamennais  ;  these  are  followed 
by  two  articles  on  Italy  and  its  Re- 
volutions, succeeded  by  brief  but  in- 
teresting notices  of  Procopius,  Les 
Seances  de  Hariri,  an  Arabian  fic- 
tion, and  the  old  French  comedy, 
La  Farce  de  Patelin  ;  then  comes  a 
review  of  Creuzer's  Autobiography, 
and  an  article  showing  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  French  Academy  as  a 
centre  of  opposition ;  and  the  volume 
closes  with  two  essays,  typical  enough 
of  his  general  views— one  a  protest 
against  the  Great  Exhibition  as  ut- 
terly without  poetry  or  elevation, 
the  other  a  protest  in  favour  of  the 
Celtic  poetry.  As  it  is  impossible 
we  should  follow  him  in  his  various 
course,  we  will  pick  out  a  few  of 
the  passages  which  our  pencil  has 
marked  for  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, and  hold,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
versation with  him  and  the  reader, 
glancing  at  this  page,  and  dwelling 
upon  that. 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Renan  is 
very  far  from  swelling  the  somewhat 
boastful  chorus  in  praise  of  "our 
wondrous  Mother-age."  It  wears  to 
his  eyes  none  of  that  halo  which 
dazzles  so  many.  Its  triumphs  of 
Industry  are  to  him  triumphs  of  In- 
dustry, nothing  more ;  and  he  regards 
them  but  as  feeble  compensations 
for  the  defeats  of  nobler  aspirations. 
There  is  something  of  native  melan- 
choly, he  admits,  in  his  pessimism  ; 
but  although  he  is  tempted,  at  times, 
to  envy  those  whose  happier  natures 


make  them  more  satisfied  with  life, 
reflection  renders  him  proud  of  his 
pessimism — "  Si  je  le  sentais  s'amol- 
lir,  le  siecle  restant  le  meine,  je  re- 
chercherais  avidement  quelle  fibre 
s'est  re'lache'e  en  mon  coeur."  There 
will  perhaps  be  among  onr  readers 
some  of  a  similar  disposition ;  and 
it  is  well  at  the  outset  to  warn  them 
that  the  writer  of  this  article  belongs 
to  the  more  hopeful  class.  Without 
being  optimists,  we  shall  oppose  the 
pessimism  of  M.  Renan  with  that 
freedom  which  the  reader,  if  a  pes- 
simist, will  assuredly  use  towards  us. 
Not  that  we  intend  to  deny  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  accusations  M. 
Renan  brings.  There  is  truth  enough 
in  them  to  make  his  complaints  some- 
thing more  than  the  outpouring  of 
a  melancholy  mind,  yet  not  enough 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  more  hope- 
ful minds.  We  admire  the  austere 
charms  of  Albrecht  Diirer's  grand 
figure  of  Melancholia;  but  we  are 
not  fascinated  and  subjugated  by  it, 
as  M.  Renan  seems  to  be.  He  thinks 
the  moral  levity  of  our  age  is  greatly 
owing  to  our  life  having  become  too 
easy  and  too  gay  :  "  Efc  si  I'ide'al  de 
bien  etre  materialiste  que  revent 
quelques  reTormateurs  venait  a  se 
re'aliser,  le  rnonde,  privd  de  1'aiguil- 
lon  de  la  souffrance,  perdrait  un  des 
mpyens  qui  ont  le  plus  contribud  a 
faire  1-hornme  un  etre  intelligent  et 
moral."  True  enough  ;  but  man, 
"born  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward,"  is  in  little  danger  of  falling 
from  his  high  estate  by  creating  a 
form  of  society,  materialist  or  other, 
which  will  leave  no  place  for  suffer- 
ing. That  oistros  we  shall  surely 
never  lose.  But  if  there  be  no  real 
danger  of  our  degenerating  because 
we  shall  become  too  happy,  there  are 
other  dangers  against  which  M.  Re- 
nan  pressingly  warns  us  ;  and  these 
are  the  encroachments  of  Despotism 
and  Materialism. 

The  spectacle  of  his  unhappy  coun- 
try may  well  excite  his  alarm  ;  and 
this  the  more  keenly,  because,  while 
he  cordially  detests  and  despises  the 
tyranny  of  the  Empire,  and  the  ser- 
vile bigotry  of  the  parti  pretre,  he 
sees  with  fatal  clearness  that  the 
Revolution  of  '89,  which  he  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  synonym  of  liberty, 
carried  in  its  bosom  the  poison  which 
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necessarily  destroys  all  liberty.  He 
renounces  '89.  He  protests  against 
its  violence,  its  code  founded  on  a 
materialist  conception  of  property, 
its  disdain  of  personal  rights,  its 
levelling  tendency  under  the  pretext 
of  equality,  and  its  disregard  of  libe- 
ral culture.  On  the  dreary  flat  which 
the  levelling  passion  has  made  of 
France,  he  sees  but  one  fortress 
standing  erect — the  fortress  of  intel- 
ligence :  "  Les  gens  d'esprit  sont  la 
vraie  noblesse  de  notre  histoire." 
The  chivalry  of  France,  at  least  since 
the  time  of  the  Valois,  has  been  only 
distinguished  by  bravery,  elegance, 
and  frivolity.  It  wanted  seriousness 
and  morality.  It  forgot  the  essential 
function  of  an  aristocracy — the  de- 
fence of  its  rights,  which  were  to  a 
great  extent  the  rights  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  against  the  king.  From 
the  seventeenth  century,  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  nobility  seemed  resumed 
in  one — to  serve  the  king.  It  only 
understood  its  privileges  as  a  mark 
of  superiority  over  the  bourgeoisie  ; 
its  prerogative  was  a  principle  of 
contempt,  not  of  true  pride — a  mo- 
tive of  servility  and  impertinence 
rather  than  a  duty  to  be  performed. 
The  only  protectors  France  has  had 
have  been  the  men  of  intelligence. 
They  have  resisted,  they  have  kept 
alive  the  sacred  fire.  Even  to  this 
day  it  is  only  in  this  class  that  Louis 
Napoleon  finds  formidable  enemies. 

But  although  M.  Renan  looks  to 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect  as  the 
source  of  salvation  for  France,  he  is 
very  far  from  sharing  the  opinions 
popular  among  that  aristocracy.  One 
fault  of  the  Liberals  has  been,  he 
says,  the  pretension  of  doing  with- 
out traditions,  and  of  forming  society 
solely  on  a  basis  of  logic.  He  de- 
plores the  loss  of  municipal  institu- 
tions, and  the  provincial  spirit  of  in- 
dependence; he  regards  centralisa- 
tion as  a  despotism  and  a  curse. 
"  L'erreur  de  l'6cole  liberale  est 
d'avoir  trop  cru  qu'il  est  facile  de 
creer  la  liberte  par  la  reflexion,  et  de 
n'avoir  pas  vu  qu'un  etablissement 
n'est  solide  que  quand  il  a  des  racines 
historiques."  The  truth  of  this  is 
becoming  every  year  more  evident. 
We  are  a  part  of  the  Past,  as  the 
blossom  is  of  the  root.  Life  is  not  a 
theorem  which  can  be  constructed  ; 


society  is  an  organism  which  must 
grow.     The   ecole  liberale  commits 
the  same  mistake  as  has  been  so 
fatal  to  China  :  "  Je  veux  dire  cette 
fausse  opinion  que  la  ineilleure  so- 
ci6te  est  celle  qui   est  rationnelle- 
ment  organise'e  pour  son  plus  grand 
bien."    It  seems  a  paradox  to  say 
that  society  should  not  be  "organised 
for  its  good;"  and  yet  a  larger  logic 
teaches  us  that  just  as  organisms 
must  grow,  carrying  with  them  the 
imperfections  of  hereditary  tenden- 
cies, and  cannot  be  constructed  on 
"rational  principles;"  so  also  must 
society  grow,  developing  itself  from 
the  past,  good  and  evil  together. 
M.  Renan  finely  says,  that  the  ecole 
liberale,  in  its  rationalising  scheme 
"  oublia  que  le  respect  des  iudividus 
et  des  droits  existants  est  autant 
au-dessus  du  bonheur  de  tous  qu'un 
interest    moral   surpasse    un   interet 
purement  temporel."     No  one  will 
dispute  that  many  of  the  existing 
rights  are  indefensible  on  a  logical 
view  of  the  social  fabric ;  but  they 
are  rights,  and  as  rights  ought  to  be 
sacred.    Of  the  two  political  systems 
which  divide  the  world,  M.  Renan 
says,  France  has  preferred  the  one 
which  is  based  on  abstract  right,  to 
the  one  which  is  based  on  established 
right ;  because  France  is  the  "  coun- 
try of  logic  and   generous   ideas." 
Who  would  reproach  her,  since  it  is 
owing  to  this  glorious  fault  that  she 
achieved  the  splendour  of  her  history 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  world  1  Yet 
the  nation  which,  in  perfect  sincerity, 
desired  to  achieve  the  liberty  of  the 
human  race,  was  unable  to  found 
her  own.      Serfs   purchasing  their 
freedom  penny  by  penny,  and  after 
centuries  of  effort  becoming  not  the 
equals  of  their  masters,  but  able  to 
exist    in    their    presence,    have    in 
modern  times  become  more  perfectly 
free,  than   the   nation  which   even 
during  the  middle  ages  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  man.     Liberty  bought 
or  conquered  bit  by  bit,  has  been 
more  durable  than  liberty  decreed. 
"  En  croyant  fonder  le  droit  abstrait, 
on  fondait  la  servitude;  tandis  que  les 
hauts  barons  d'Angleterre,  fort  peu 
gdnereux,  fort  peu  dclaires,  mais  in- 
traitables  quand  il  s'agissait  de  leurs 
privileges,  ont  en  les  defendant  fondt) 
la  vraie  liberte." 
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M.  Renan  selects  the  case  of  pub- 
lic instruction  as  one  best  fitted  to 
show  the  evils  of  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  ecole  liberate.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  old  France  had 
provided  for  education  by  rich  cor- 

§  orations  almost  independent  of  the 
sate.  Francs  has  now,  according  to 
her  wont,  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  "par  1' administra- 
tion." Every  year  each  town  of 
France  receives  from  the  bureau  in 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  men  of  whom 
it  knows  nothing,  and  who  are  com- 
missioned to  educate  children  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules  adopted  in  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle.  Every  school 
must  have  a  library  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred volumes ;  every  school  must 
contain  the  same  works ;  no  work 
can  be  used  there  without  the  autho- 
risation of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. This  "  creation"  has  been  im- 
mensely applauded ;  it  has  numerous 
admirers  in  our  own  country;  and 
that  it  would  be  the  best  possible 
mode  of  educating  a  nation,  if  the 
Ministers  of  Public-  Instruction  were 
always  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men,  no  one  will  dispute.  Unluckily 
the  hypothesis  that  the  adminis- 
trative power  will  always  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  wisest  and  best  is  one 
which  will  find  few  adherents.  And 
if  the  Minister  should  happen  to  be 
bigoted,  narrow-minded,  servile,  and 
opposed  to  the  free  culture  and  de- 
velopment of  mankind,  this  system 
of  public  instruction  will  be  one  to 
raise  a  nation  of  slaves  and  bigots. 

But  we  must  not  be  seduced  into 
political  questions.  We  have  indi- 
cated M.  Kenan's  point  of  view,  in 
which  the  majority  of  our  readers 
will  probably  agree.  It  is  more  ques- 
tionable whether  they  will  equally 
agree  with  him  in  his  protest  against 
Industrialism,  which,  in  common 
with  many  other  writers,  he  stigma- 
tises as  Materialism.  And  first  we 
would  suggest  that  Materialism  is  a 
word  which  has  been  too  much  used 
and  abused ;  indeed,  serious  men 
will  do  well  in  future  to  avoid  alto- 
gether a  term  which  is  so  equivocal, 
and  carries  with  it  such  degrading 
connotations.  There  is  an  order  of 
conceptions  which  relates  to  material 
things,  and  another  order  of  concep- 
tions which  relates  to  things  spiritual 


— the  intellectual  and  moral  senti- 
ments. We  are  not  aware  that  any 
one  disputes  the  distinction ;  and  if 
there  is  any  one  so  absurd  as  to 
maintain  that  intelligence  and  moral- 
ity are  to  be  estimated  by  the  de- 
grees of  perfection  attained  in  Cot- 
ton and  Machinery,  this  materialism, 
however  ridiculous,  would  not  be 
worse  than  a  spiritualism  which  en- 
deavoured to  manufacture  cotton  or 
construct  railways  on  transcendental 
principles.  There  are  minds  indiffer- 
ent to  the  glories  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  passionately  alive  to  the 
glories  of  industry.  There  are  other 
minds  indifferent  to  industry,  and 
devoted  to  art.  There  may  be,  and 
indeed,  in  the  present  condition  of 
Europe,  there  must  be,  more  of  the 
first  than  of  the  second ;  and  from 
time  to  time  an  energetic  protest  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  minority 
may  be  called  for.  But  unless  the 
admirers  of  industry  are  as  indiffer- 
ent to  religion,  morality,  and  science 
as  they  are  to  art  and  to  philosophy, 
it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  them 
materialists.  The  word  materialism 
connotes  a  denial  of  things  spiritual. 
A  manufacturer  may  admit  that  he 
thinks  material  progress  more  bene- 
ficial than  progress  in  art  or  philo- 
sophy; but  even  he  would  assert 
that  unless  the  material  benefit  was 
followed  by  a  corresponding  moral 
benefit,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
striving  for. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  let 
us  hear  M.  Renan's  complaints.  He 
admits  that  at  no  previous  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  such  a  clear-sighted  theory  of 
the  universe  and  of  humanity;  that 
there  is,  in  some  thousands  of  our 
contemporaries,  more  penetration, 
insight,  real  philosophy,  and  moral 
delicacy  than  in  all  the  previous  cen- 
turies together;  but  this  rich  cul- 
ture is  almost  without  influence.  A 
gross  materialism,  which  only  esti- 
mates things  according  to  their  im- 
mediate utility,  tends  more  and  more 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  world, 
and  to  cast  into  the  shade  all  that 
only  serves  to  content  the  taste  for 
the  beautiful,  or  pure  curiosity.  Do- 
mestic cares,  with  which  society  for- 
merly occupied  itself  but  little,  have 
become  our  great  affairs ;  and  the 
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masculine  pursuits  of  our  forefathers 
have  given  place  to  humbler  efforts. 
Adopt  what  religion  or  philosophy 
you  will,  he  continues,  man  is  here 
below  for  an  ideal,  transcendental 
end,  something  superior  to  mere  en- 
joyment and  material  interests.  But 
does  material  progress  contribute  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  such  an  end1?  Has 
the  world,  since  this  transformation, 
become  on  the  whole  more  intelli- 
gent, more  honest,  more  anxious 
about  liberty,  more  sensitive  to  what 
is  noble  and  beautiful  1  That  is  the 
whole  question. 

Truly,  that  is  the  question  ;  and 
while  every  one  will  agree  with 
him  that  material  progress  can  never 
be  considered  a  compensation  for 
moral  decadence,  the  whole  force  of 
his  philippic  against  our  age  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  this 
moral  decadence.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sumption. Like  Mr  Carlyle,  and 
some  other  writers,  M.  Renan  takes 
for  granted  that  our  superiority  in 
industrial  skill  has  been  purchased 
by  an  inferiority  in  other  directions. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  a  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  the  condition  of 
England — the  first  of  industrial  na- 
tions— detects  an  inferiority  in  intelli- 
gence, morality,  love  of  liberty,  or 
appreciation  of  noble  life,  as  compar- 
ed with  previous  centuries.  There 
may  be  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  material 
progress.  We  think  there  is  this 
tendency,  and  that  it  is  vicious  ;  but 
we  have  no  fears  that  the  nobler 
fibres  of  our  life  will  cease  to  move 
us,  or  cease  energetically  to  protest 
against  such  over- valuation.  Look  at 
industrial  England,  and  ask  whether 
the  great  ideas  of  Religion,  Morality, 
Liberty,  and  Science,  are  banished 
from  the  minds  of  active  men.  M. 
Renan  thinks  that  industry  is  good 
and  honourable,  but  not  noble. 
"  L'utile  n'ennoblit  pas  :  cela  seul 
ennoblit  qui  suppose  dans  1'homme 
une  valeur  iutellcctuelle  et  morale." 
Perhaps  so  ;  but  does  useful  labour 
exclude  noble  life  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. He  considers  that  virtue, 
"  genius,  science,  when  disinterested 
and  pursued  with  purely  speculative 
aims,  piety,  and  military  greatness  (!) 
ennoble  life."  But  who  will  seriously 


aver  that  these  are  incompatible  with 
industrial  progress  1  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  certain  writers, 
that  England  had  become  enervated 
by  a  long  peace,  until  the  sudden  il- 
lumination of  Alma,  Inkermann,  and 
Balaclava  revealed  the  folly  of  such 
declamation.  And  it  has  long  been 
a  stereotyped  paragraph  in  French 
literature,  that  the  English  care  only 
for  "  le  coiifortable"  interest  them- 
selves "  aux  petites  choses  bien  plutot 
qu  'aux  grandes  id6es  et  aux  grandes 
passions."  But  is  it  the  fact  1  Are 
we  insensible  to  great  ideas  and  great 
passions  1  Do  we  prefer  comfort  to 
freedom  ;  do  we  neglect  Religion, 
Morality,  and  Philosophy,  for  our 
mess  of  pottage  1  If  we  are  not  an 
artistic  race,  are  we  therefore  mate- 
rialist ]  If  the  English  dp  not  inte- 
rest themselves  in  certain  "  great 
ideas,"  which  to  the  French  and  Ger- 
man mind  seem  of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance, it  is  because  the  English, 
by  temperament,  no  less  than  by  edu- 
cation, see  reason  to  question  the 
value  and  the  truth  of  these  ideas  ; 
not  because  industrial  activity  has 
made  them  forget  the  nobler  aims  of 
life.  The  Englishman  is  as  deeply 
interested  in  religious  and  philoso- 
phical questions  as  the  Frenchman  or 
the  German  ;  but  he  has  little  faith 
in  the  representative  abstractions  and 
the  metaphysical  methods  which  oc- 
cupy his  neighbours.  We  are  re- 
proached with  being  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers ;  the  truth  simply  being  that, 
as  shopkeepers,  we  surpass  other  na- 
tions ;  and  this  superiority  in  industry 
is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
our  national  power.  Are  we  inferior 
as  sailors,  soldiers,  thinkers,  and  wri- 
ters 1  Is  there  a  richer,  nobler  litera- 
ture than  our  own  ?  Are  our  men  of 
science  unworthy  of  a  place  beside 
their  Continental  rivals  1  Are  our 
poets— in  spite  of  our  alleged  un- 
poetical  character — inferior  to  those 
of  France  and  Germany  ?  We  have 
never  been  great  in  music,  painting, 
or  sculpture  ;  but  he  is  a  bold  man 
who  will  assert  that,  in  other  direc- 
tions, this  shopkeeping,  comfort-lov- 
ing, cleanly,  prosaic  England  is  infe- 
rior to  any  nation.  In  every  de- 
partment of  Intellect  we  have  been 
eminent.  In  the  difficult  art  of 
self  -  government,  uniting  a  deep 
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respect  for  law  and  order  with  a 
passionate  love  of  freedom,  we  are 
pre-eminent.  In  honesty  and  ordinary 
morality,  far  as  we  are  from  perfec- 
tion, it  has  never  been  doubted  that 
we  have  no  superiors. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  na- 
tion which  of  all  others  has  earned 
the  character  of  being  an  industrial 
nation,  does  not  manifest  that  sub- 
jection of  the  higher  to  the  lower,  of 
the  noble  to  the  useful,  of  the  free  to 
the  servile,  which  the  arraigners  of 
industrial  progress  declare  to  be  in- 
evitable. If  it  were  devoutly  believed 
that  industry  was  "  our  being's  end 
and  aim,"  and  if  this  belief  could  re- 
gulate life,  the  result  would  be  what 
M.  Kenan  asserts  it  actually  is.  But, 
unhappily  for  this  argument,  no  one 
does  hold  such  a  belief ;  and,  if  it 
were  believed,  the  ineradicable  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  would  rise  as 
insurgents  against  it,  and  prevent  the 
belief  becoming  a  practical  guide.  So 
long  as  men  have  intellects,  they  will 
delight  in  great  ideas ;  so  long  as 
they  have  sensibilities  and  sympa- 
thies, they  will  be  moved  by  what  is 
beautiful  and  good.  The  progress  of 
industry  cannot  eradicate  these.  But 
while  material  progress  cannot  stifle 
moral  life,  it  may,  and  many  believe 
must,  assist  its  development,  by  re- 
leasing man  from  much  of  his  subjec- 
tion to  external  necessities.  If  the 
labour  which  is  done  by  sweat  of  the 
brow  through  sixteen  hours  of  every 
day,  can  be  done  by  a  machine  in 
three  hours,  the  labourer  has  strength 
and  leisure  set  free — some  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  culture  of  his 
soul.  That  this  is  no  chimerical  hope, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  are  thousands  of  arti- 
sans, who,  even  out  of  their  toilsome 
lives,  find  leisure  and  desire  for  intense 
intellectual  and  moral  activity.  No 
one  will  differ  from  M.  Renan  when 
he  says  that  a  fine  thought,  a  coble 
sentiment,  or  an  act  of  virtue,  better 
constitutes  man  the  king  of  creation, 
than  the  power  of,  in  one  instant, 
making  known  at  the  end  of  the  earth 
his  wishes  or  commands.  But  we 
cannot  follow  him  when  he  says  that 
while  poetry  exists  only  in  the  senti- 
ments, the  tendency  of  our  epoch  is 
to  destroy  poetry,  by  placing  every- 
where material  instead  of  moral 
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agency.  The  most  'insignificant  ob- 
ject, the  vulgarest  tissue,  became 
almost  a  human  thing,  when  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  had  breathed, 
felt,  perhaps  suffered  between  each 
throw  of  the  shuttle,  mingling  their 
thoughts,  their  talk,  and  their  songs 
with  the  work.  Now  an  iron  ma- 
chine, without  a  soul,  without  beauty, 
has  replaced  all  that.  "  Les  anciennes 
machines,  merveilleusement  appro- 
priees  &  1'homme,  e'taient  arrives 
avec  le  temps  a,  une  veritable  unite 
organiqueet  a  une  parfaite  harmonie ; 
mais  la  machine  moderue,  anguleuse, 
sans  grace  ui  proportion,  est  condam- 
nee  ane  jamais  devenir  un  membre  de 
1'homme.  Elle  humilie  et  abratit 
celui  qui  la  sert,  au  lieu  d'etre  pour 
lui,  comme  1'outil  d'autrefois,  un  auxi- 
liare  et  un  ami."  This  is  what  may  be 
called  the  sentimental  view  of  the 
question.  Without  denying  the  charm 
of  poetical  association  which  the  spin- 
ning-wheel has  for  us,  because  it  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  poetry  vanishes  with  the 
spinning-wheel.  Do  the  weavers 
nowadays  refrain  from  mingling  their 
thoughts  and  sorrows,  their  hopes 
and  joys,  with  their  daily  toil  ?  And 
does  not  the  poorest  housewife  find 
herself  released  from  the  toil  of  the 
wheel,  because  a  machine  is  doing  the 
work  for  her,  and  doing  it  better  ? 

We  must  not  let  the  ardour  of 
argument  carry  us  too  far  in  our  de- 
sire to  vindicate  the  character  of  our 
national  tendency.  It  is  but  top  true 
that  the  inauguration  of  the  indus- 
trial era  brings  with  it  much  that  is 
deplorable.  We  lose  much  in  passing 
from  our  old  and  consecrated  condi- 
tions. But  is  there  not  compensation 
for  the  loss  1  No  one  remembers  the 
old  days  of  coach-travelling  without 
a  sigh ;  but  does  he  not,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  the  railway  1  Much  has  gone, 
but  more  is  gained.  The  spectacle  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  and  indeed 
of  almost  all  classes  of  society  just 
has  often  a  depressing  effect, 


which  it  requires  much  hopefulness 
or  philosophy  to  rectify.  Life  has 
certainly  become  more  of  a  struggle. 
And  although  struggles  call  out  the 
energies  and  abilities  of  men,  they 
also  call  out  the  selfishness  and 
vanities  of  men.  As  in  all  struggles, 
the  weak  go  to  the  wall,  and  the 
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strong  are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
heated  to  be  compassionate.  Capital 
is  at  present  a  hard  taskmaster.  The 
restless  desire  to  get  rich  rapidly, 
thwarts  the  very  objects  of  wealth, 
which  are  leisure  and  enjoyment.  To 
be  richer  than  our  neighbours,  rather 
than  to  be  better,  or  wiser,  or  hap- 
pier, can  never  be  a  healthy  ambi- 
tion. Unhappily  it  is  too  much  the 
ambition  of  our  day.  A  passion  for 
"getting  on  in  life"  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  desire  for  living  happily. 
If  we  cannot  rise  above  our  condi- 
tion, we  endeavour  at  least  to  seem  to 
do  so.  By  imitating  some  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  wealth,  we  try  to  cheat 
others  into  the  belief  that  we  are 
richer  than  we  are  ;  and  all  in  vain : 
no  one  is  deceived.  In  vain  does  the 
servant -girl,  or  shopkeeper's  wife, 
dress  in  silks  or  muslins  which  a 
duchess  formerly  would  have  been 
glad  to  wear;  in  vain  are  the  new- 
est Parisian  fashions  rapidly  imitated 
by  the  struggling  classes;  the  servant 
is  known  to  be  a  servant,  and  not  a 
duchess ;  and  the  servant  knows  that 
the  shopkeeper's  wife  is  not  a  duchess. 
If  a  professional  man  succeed  in  per- 
suading his  friends,  by  his  dinners 
and  train  de  maison,  that  he  is  "  get- 
ting on "  better  than  is  actually  the 
case,  the  success  is  but  small,  and  the 
price  paid  for  it  in  toil  and  anxiety  is 
heavy.  But  these  and  other  mis- 
takes will,  let  us  hope,  vanish  before 
long ;  and  the  deeper  evils  of  exces- 
sive competition  will  find  a  cure  in  a 
wiser  and  more  humane  conception 
of  the  purposes  of  life. 

As  a  protest  against  an  over-valua- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  industry,  and 
as  an  eloquent  reminder  that  there  are 
other  objects  about  which  human 
beings  and  nations  have  to  concern 
themselves,  we  accept  M.  Kenan's 
essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Great 
Exhibition.  He  sees  with  something 
like  sadness,  that  for  the  first  time 
Europe  convened  its  multitudes  to- 
gether without  proposing  to  them  an 
ideal  aim.  "Twice  has  Europe  sent  its 
envoys  to  witness  an  exhibition  of 
merchandise,  and  to  compare  manu- 
factures ;  and  returning  from  this 
novel  pilgrimage,  no  one  has  com- 
plained that  something  was  missing." 
He  then  undertakes  to  show  that,  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  world, 


the  epochs  which  were  great  in  art, 
were  epochs  in  which  the  "  comfort- 
able "  was  unknown.  Comfort  ex- 
cludes beauty.  An  English  jug  is 
certainly  more  adapted  to  its  purpose 
than  a  Greek  vase ;  but  the  Greek 
vase  is  a  work  of  art,  the  English  jug 
will  never  be  more  than  an  utensil. 
What  then?  If  the  utensil  be  in- 
tended for  art,  it  is  a  failure ;  but  if 
intended  for  use,  it  is  a  success.  The 
only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is,  that 
art,  appealing  to  other  feelings  than 
those  appealed  to  by  manufactures, 
should  never  enter  into  competition 
with  use.  It  would  be  doubtless  a 
painful  thought,  if  probable,  that  art 
should  ever  be  banished  from  life, 
and  poetry  give  place  to  industrial 
energy;  but  while  man  continues  to 
have  an  emotive,  sensitive,  aspiring 
soul,  there  is  little  fear  lest  poetry 
should  die  out.  Art  driven  from 
Vases  by  the  stern  necessities  of  Life, 
will  find  some  other  mode  of  express- 
ing itself. 

M.  Renan  loves  the  past,  and  lin- 
gers fondly  over  every  vestige  which, 
remains  of  the  life  that  once  was 
vigorous  on  earth.  Our  readers  will 
probably  share  this  feeling,  this  na- 
tural piety  which  links  the  present 
generations  with  the  past.  "  Poetry 
and  morality,"  he  says,  "are  two 
different  things ;  but  they  both  pre- 
suppose that  man  is  not  the  creature 
of  a  day,  without  ties  which  unite 
him  to  the  infinite  which  precedes, 
and  without  responsibilities  to  the 
infinite  which  succeeds  him.  I  con- 
fess it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
reside,  or  even  to  travel  with  plea- 
sure, in  a  country  where  there  were 
neither  archives  nor  antiquities. 
That  which  gives  interest  and  beauty 
to  things,  is  the  trace  of  man  haying 
passed  there,  loved  there;  suffered 
there."  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  M.  Renan,  like  many  others,  in 
vindicating  the  claims  of  the  past, 
forgets  that  the  past  itself  was  once  a 
present ;  and  if  piety  towards  the 
generations  that  have  been  checks 
the  too  ready  scorn  or  indifference 
which  is  sometimes  felt  and  expressed 
for  the  days  of  old,  the  same  piety 
towards  the  generations  that  are, 
and  are  to  be,  should  check  the  ten- 
dency to  flout  and  scorn  our  own  age. 
Not  that  M.  Renan  is  a  narrow- 
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minded  worshipper  of  the  past.  "Do 
not  let  us  too  generously  accord  to 
the  past,"  he  says,  "a  moral  force 
which  has  always  been  the  appanage 
of  but  a  few.  Virtue  diminishes  or 
augments  according  as  the  impercep- 
tible aristocracy  in  which  human 
nobleness  resides,  finds  or  does  not 
find  an  atmosphere  in  'which  to 
breathe  and  propagate."  And  this 
atmosphere,  he  thinks,  is  vitiated  by 
industrial  development.  A  fatal  law 
of  modern  society  condemns  more 
and  more  the  life  of  him  who  can- 
not produce  what  has  a  money  value. 
The  ideal  of  such  a  state  is  one  in 
which  every  man  should  be  a  pro- 
ducer. "  But  who  does  not  see  that 
such  a  state,  if  it  were  ever  consti- 
tuted (which  I  do  not  believe  pos- 
sible), would  render  our  planet  unin- 
habitable for  those  whose  duty  pre- 
cisely is  that  they  should  not  sacrifice 
their  internal  liberty  for  a  material 
advantage."  As  he  disbelieves  in 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  condition 
of  things,  why  sound  the  alarm  ?  He 
might  reply,  that  although  the  ex- 
treme case  is  impossible,  it  serves  to 
show  what  is  the  tendency  of  an  order 
of  things  which,  if  unchecked,  would 
lead  to  such  results.  And  here  we 
may  remark  on  a  very  common  fallacy, 
which  vitiates  the  reasonings  of  all 
classes  of  men  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  line  of  argument 
more  common  than  that  which  con- 
sists in  putting  what  is  called  "an 
extreme  case,"  and  from  that  conclud- 
ing as  to  the  value  of  any  intermediate 
position.  To  show  that  alcohol  and 
tobacco  are  poisonous,  when  drunk 
diluted  in  wine  or  spirits,  and  when 
smoked  in  pipe  or  cigar,  experiments 
are  cited  in  which  concentrated  alco- 
hol, and  the  oil  of  tobacco,  act  as 
violent  poisons.  What  is  true  of  a 
large  dose  must,  say  these  philoso- 
phers, be  true  in  a  minor  degree  of  a 
small  dose.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
degree.  The  difference  between  an 
arctic  winter  and  a  tropical  summer 
is  likewise  only  a  difference  of  degree. 
The  fall  of  a  particle  of  brick-dust,  and 
the  fall  of  a  brick-bat  on  your  head,  are 
differences  of  degree.  There  is,  never- 
theless, something  more  in  the  effect. 
No  one  thinks  of  blaming  another 
whom  he  sees  approaching  a  fire  to 
warm  himself,  although  the  tendency 


of  an  approach  to  a  fire  is  towards 
his  being  burnt  to  a  cinder.  "Do 
not  go  near  that  fire,  however  pleas- 
ant the  warmth  may  be,  because  if 
you  go  too  near  you  will  be  scorched." 
"  But  I  have  no  intention  of  going 
too  near."  "  Very  true  ;  I  am  only 
putting  an  extreme  case,  showing 
what  the  inevitable  result  of  ap- 
proaching a  fire  will  be."  This  sounds 
very  absurd,  yet  it  is  an  exact  parallel 
to  arguments  daily  used.  The  ex- 
treme case  is  put  as  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  certain  conditions.  But 
the  logic  halts,  because  those  who 
put  the  extreme  case  omit  the  other 
half  of  the  conditions ;  they  take 
into  consideration  only  the  line  of 
direction  and  the  properties  of  fire, 
without  also  considering  the  changes 
of  sensation  which  take  place  in  the 
man  as  he  approaches  the  fire.  The 
very  motive  which  brings  a  man  near 
afire — namely,  his  uneasy  sensations 
— checks  his  further  approach  when 
the  fire  begins  to  scorch  him.  In  like 
manner,  the  very  motives  which 
make  men  adopt  certain  modes  of 
action  will,  on  the  whole,  prevent 
their  carrying  those  actions  to  the 
extreme,  which  would  be  injurious. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  case  put 
by  M.  Renan.  Let  us  grant  that  the 
industrial  element,  if  once  it  were 
supreme  and  universal,  would  banish 
from  society  all  poetry,  all  liberty. 
Inasmuch  as  he  admits  that  such  an 
extreme  case  can  never  occur,  he 
must  believe  that  human  beings  have 
other  feelings  besides  those  appealed 
to  by  industrial  success ;  and  these 
feelings  will  not  only  demand  their 
satisfaction,  but  warn  us  against  a 
too  precipitate  industrial  movement. 
His  own  eloquent  protest  should  have 
furnished  him  with  proof  of  this 
resistance  of  the  poetical  instinct. 
"  Ferez  vous  de  1'artiste  un  industriel 
produisantdes  statues  ou  des  tableaux 
d'apresla  commande  expresse  ou  sup- 
posde  de  1'acheteur  1  Mais  n'est-ce 
pas  supprimer  du  meme  coup  le  grand 
art  ? "  This  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  require  perfect  explicitness  in 
language,  before  they  can  be  ex- 
plicitly answered.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  no  good  art  can  be  produced 
"  to  order."  Unless  it  be  born  and 
matured  in  the  artist's  own  mind,  it 
will  be  manufacture,  not  art — a  rifac- 
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imerdo  of  existing  materials,  not  a 
vision  of  what  is  new.  The  pur- 
chaser of  a  picture,  or  a  statue,  may 
reasonably  say,  "  I  want  a  picture  of 
a  certain  size,  and  in  a  certain  style  ; 
can  you  paint  me  such  1  "  If  the 
artist  can  do  so,  he  probably  will  ;  if 
not,  the  purchaser  goes  elsewhere  ; 
but  wherever  he  finds  the  artist  ready 
to  meet  his  wishes,  he  can  only  stipu- 
late for  price,  size,  and  style  :  he  can- 
not interfere  with  the  artist's  origin- 
ating. The  love  and  vision  out  of 
which  a  work  of  art  \vill  issue,  can- 
not be  commanded  —  cannot  even  be 
willed  by  the  artist  himself.  Thus, 
whether  the  artist  find  a  purchaser 
for  what  has  issued  out  of  this  love 
and  vision,  or  whether  no  one  but 
himself  will  ever  prize  it,  the  money, 
or  no  money,  which  may  reward  his 
labours,  is  a  subsequent,  and,  as  re- 
spects art,  indifferent  matter.  The 
creation  of  art  is  not  industrialism. 
The  disposal  of  a  work  of  art  is.  All 
the  gold  of  California  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  buy  a  single  poem,  or  a 
single  picture,  unless  the  poet  and 
the  painter  had  seen  and  suffered 
what  their  art  expressed.  All  that 
industrialism  can  do  to  favour  art, 
is  by  stimulating  the  artist  to  labour 
more  ;  and  all  that  it  can  do  to  de- 
teriorate art,  is  by  seducing  the 
artist  to  become  a  rapid  manufac- 
turer. 

Grant  that  art  cannot  be  pro- 
duced "to  order,"  that  the  artist 
must  first  be  an  artist,  and  create 
because  the  faculties  within  him  im- 
periously demand  exercise,  and  the 
question  of  whether  he  shall  be  paid 
in  money,  becomes  quite  subsidiary. 
A  brave  strong  man,  beholding  an- 
other struggling  with  flames  or  the 
waves,  rushes  to  the  rescue,  because 
he  is  prompted  by  sympathy,  not 
because  the  grateful  man  will  per- 
haps reward  that  assistance  in  money. 
No  sum  of  money  will  tempt  the 
coward,  or  the  unfeeling  man.  And 
if  the  consciousness  that  a  large  re- 
ward will  follow,  does  mingle  with 
the  motives  which  urge  a  man  to  the 
rescue  of  his  fellow—  if  it  act  as  a 
stimulus,  this  is  surely  not  a  matter 
for  regret.  Yet  M.  Renan  is  ap- 
parently of  those  who  would  regret 
it.  He  seems  to  believe  that  the 
fact  of  an  artist  being  paid  tends  to 
degrade  art.  He  would  pay  profes- 
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sional  and  mercantile  labour,  but 
not  the  labour  of  science  or  art  : 
"  L'industrie  rend  a  la  socidte'  d'im- 
menses  services,  inais  des  services 
qui,  apres  tout,  se  payent  par  de 
1'argent.  A  chacun  sa  recornpence  : 
aux  utiles  selon  la  terre,  la  richesse, 
le  bonheur  dans  le  sens  terrestre, 
toutes  les  benedictions  de  la  terre  ; 
au  g6nie,  a  la  veitu,  la  gloire,  la  no- 
blesse, la  pauvrete."  So  true  is  this, 
he  says,  that  the  only  "industriels 


qui  aient  vraiment  fores'  les  port*.  8 
du  temple  de  la  gloire  sout  ceux  qui 
ont  e'te  persecutes  ou  meconnues.  II 
est  souverainement  inique  que  Jacqu- 
art  n'ait  pas  e'te  riche,  et  parce- 
qu'il  a  vecu  pauvre,  la  gloire  lui  a 
e'te  justement  de'cernee."  Yet  history 
has  another  story  to  tell.  Stephen- 
son  was  not  poor  ;  Watt  was  not 
poor.  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Michael 
Angelo,Raffael,and  Rubens  managed 
to  secure  their  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  without  missing 
the  reward  of  glory.  In  fact,  as  we 
before  hinted,  the  artist  produces  his 
work  because  he  is  an  artist ;  whether 
or  not  that  work  will  be  rewarded  in 
hard  cash  and  present  renown,  de- 
pends upon  a  variety  of  conditions  ; 
but  paid  and  applauded,  or  unpaid 
and  neglected,  he  will  work  on,  if 
the  noble  impulse  lives  within  him. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  can- 
not agree  in  the  somewhat  gloomy 
view  which  M.  Renan  takes  of  our 
age  and  its  industrial  tendencies. 
We  can  understand  how  his  medi- 
tative pensive  spirit  may  be  de- 
pressed by  the  spectacle  of  much 
that  it  contemplates,  especially  in 
France.  We  can  sympathise  with 
his  protest  against  the  political  and 
moral  lassitude,  which  would  abdi- 
cate the  nobler  strivings  in  favour  of 
a  servile  contentedness  with  some 
material  advantages.  We  can  even 
understand  that  such  a  voice  of  warn- 
ing may  not  be  without  its  effect. 
But  our  more  hopeful  minds  refuse 
to  accept  his  sombre  descriptions. 
Sharing  his  repugnance  at  the  idea 
of  an  industrial  supremacy  which 
would  paralyse  moral  and  intellec- 
tual vigour,  we  do  not  believe  such 
a  supremacy  to  be  probable,  w«  do 
not  believe  Europe  likely  to  forego 
its  birthright  for  the  mess  of  pot- 
tage. 

M.  Renan  is  a  great  advocate  for 
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Liberty,  which  means  individual  free- 
dom ;  and,  being  a  wise  man,  he  has 
a  profound  distrust  of  that  chimeri- 
cal equality  which  nature  has   em- 
phatically declared  can    never    be. 
Individual   energy,  and   individual 
character,  are  the  born  enemies  of 
that  mediocrity  which  aims  at  uni- 
formity.    So  impressed  is  he  with 
the    value    of    individuality,    that, 
although  a  Frenchman,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  he  actually  pro- 
tests against  the  supremacy  of  the 
French  classics  :  and  this  not  in  the 
spirit  of  opposition  which  in  1830 
founded  the  noisy  Ecole  Romanlique, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  catholic  apprecia- 
tion which  an  Englishman  or  Ger- 
man might  display.    "  On  ne  peut 
refuser  au  dix-septieme  siecle  le  don 
special  qui  fait  les  litterateurs  class- 
iques,  je  veux  dire  une  certaine  com- 
binaison  de  perfection  dans  la  forme 
et  de  mesure  (j'allais  dire  de  me"dio- 
crite)  dans  la  pensee,  grace  a  laquelle 
une  litterature  devient  1'ornement  de 
toutes  les  memoires  et  1'apanage  des 
dcoles  ;  mais  les  limites  qui  convien- 
nent  aux  ^coles  ne  doivent  pas  etre 
imposes  a  1'esprit  humain."    He  is 
willing  to  admit  the  admirable  qua- 
lities of  style  which  distinguish  these 
classics,  and  thinks  that  in  all  times 
they  must  be  enjoyed  by  men   of 
taste ;  but  he  doubts  whether  men 
can  continue  to  have    recourse   to 
them  for  consolation,  enlightenment, 
encouragement.     We  have  outgrown 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  age 
which  produced  that  literature  ;  our 
horizon  is  widened,  our  insight  deep- 
ened ;  our  wants  are  altered,  and  our 
knowledge  is  more  exact.    "II  est 
difficile  que  la  faveur  du  public  qui 
lit,  non  par  acquit  de  conscience, 
mais  par  besoin  intime,  s'attache  in- 
ddfiniment  a  des  livres  ou  il  y  a  pen 
de  choses  a  apprendre  sur  les  prob- 
lemes  qui  nous  prcoccupent,  ounotre 
sentiment  moral  et  religieux  est  fre'- 
quemment  blesse."    This  will  seem 
very  daring  to  the  majority  of  French- 
men.  The  idea  of  their  "  grands  ecri- 
vains "  no  longer  being  held  as  the 
models  of  perfect  literature,  which 
moderns  may  amuse  themselves  in 
imitating,  but  can  never  equal,  will 
be  painful  where  it  is  not  exasperat- 
ing.    There  is  in  all  nations  a  strong 
disposition  to  exalt  the  old  writers  at 


the  expense  of  contemporaries  ;  and 
the  writers  now  reverenced  as  clas- 
sics had  in  their  day  to  suffer  this 
injustice,  and  were  invidiously  com- 
pared with  their  predecessors.  But 
this  tendency,  everywhere  strong,  is 
peculiarly  strong  in  France,  owing  to 
that  servility  natural  to  the  French 
mind  which  makes  it  peculiarly  prone 
to  worship  established  power,  and  to 
domineer  over  individuals.  M.  Renan 
would  probably  assign  an  other  cause ; 
for  he  doubts  whether  the  French 
mind,  with  all  its  brilliant  external 
qualities,  and  its  absence  of  moral 
and  religious  depth,  be  destined  to 
anything  higher  than  captivating  the 
world  by  sonorous  rhetoric,  and  as- 
tonishing it  from  time  to  time  "  par 
des  brutales  apparitions." 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
already  cited,  that  M.  Renan  is  not 
one  of  those  Frenchmen  who  pro- 
claim France  the  centre  and  the  light 
of  the  universe.  It  is  also  evident  in 
his  articles  on  Victor  Cousin  and 
Lamennais,  that  he  is  not  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  care  more  for  elo- 
quence and  felicity  of  phrase,  than 
for  truth  and  honesty.  He  is  too 
good  a  writer  not  to  love  good  writ- 
ing; too  serious  a  man  not  to  de- 
spise the  sacrifice  of  matter  to  form. 
In  the  estimate  of  Victor  Cousin, 
which  is  written  with  exquisite  cour- 
tesy, and  evident  admiration  for  that 
writer's  oratorical  ability,  we  see 
plainly  enough  how  he  has  gauged 
the  shallow  and  insincere  mind  of 
that  celebrated  professor.  After 
speaking  of  Cousin  s  oratorical  power, 
he  adds  with  a  sarcasm  terrible  in  its 
truth  : — "  L' eloquence  comme  1'en- 
tendit  M.  Cousin  a  des  exigences 
impe'rieuses.  Toutes  les  doctrines  ne 
sont  pas  e'galement  eloquentes ;  et  je 
crois  bien  que  plus  d'une  fois  M. 
Cousin  a  du  se  laisser  entrainer  vers 
certaines  opinions,  autant  par  la  con- 
sideration des  beaux  deVeloppmeuts 
aux  quels  elles  pretaient,  que  par 
des  demonstrations  piirement  scien- 
tifiques."  He  also  gently  ridicules 
M.  Cousin  for  his  claptrap  patriot- 
ism in  proclaiming  Descartes  the 
greatest  of  philosophers,  and  his  phi- 
losophy "  la  philosophic  Francaise." 
To  his  auditors  it  was  doubtless  tan- 
tamount to  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  the  philosophy,  to  say  that 
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it  was  peculiarly  French.  Majendie 
•was  wont  to  employ  the  same  trick  ; 
and  whenever  he  opposed  a  physio- 
logical theory,  pronounced  that  it 
was  not  "  la  physiologic  Francaise," 
which  of  course  closed  the  question. 

The  article  on  Augustin  Thierry 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
all  the  admirers  of  that  conscientious 
scholar  and  admirable  man ;  whereas 
the  article  on  Lamennais  will  pro- 
bably irritate  all  the  admirers  of  that 
writer  who,  according  to  M.  Kenan, 
was  neither  a  philosopher,  a  politi- 
cian, nor  a  savant,  but  an  admirable 
poet,  obedient  to  a  Muse  severe  et 
toujours  irritee.  The  metaphors 
which  he  at  first  employed  against 
liberal  ideas  were  afterwards  turned 
against  kings  and  the  Pope.  His 
rhetoric  had  little  variety  ;  "  1'enfer 
en  faisait  tous  les  frais."  His  rhetoric 
was  that  of  the  priests ;  he  raised  up 
a  phantom  which  he  called  Satan, 
and  which  he  made  the  representa- 
tive of  the  evil  he  had  to  destroy ; 
"  puis  il  frappait  de  coups  terribles 
et  retentissants.  Le  souci  de  1'exacti- 
ttide  ne  le  preoccupait  jamais." 

In  the  article  on  Procopius,  M. 
Kenan  once  more  discusses  the  vexed 
question  of  the  authorship  of  that 
chronique  scandaleme,  which  one 
party  believes  Procopius  wrote  as 
a  secret  vengeance  —  a  hypocrite's 
"aside"— and  which  another  party 
stoutly  maintains  he  never  did  write. 
The  Historia  Arcana,  whether  writ- 
ten by  Procopius  or  not, must  always 
remain  a  questionable  source  for  his- 
torical students  ;  even  when  a  chron- 
ique scandaleuse  contains  some  truth, 
it  still  remains  scandalous,  and  the 
amount  of  truth  is  not  ascertainable. 
There  was  doubtless  something  piqu- 
ant and  attractive  to  historians  in 
the  idea  of  Justinian,  who  had,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  made  so  majestic  a 
figure  in  history,  suddenly  losing 
that  prestige  of  panegyric,  and  find- 
ing a  detractor,  if  not  a  detector. 
His  name  was  attached  to  that  code 
which  gave  legislation  to  Europe. 
And  the  Middle  Ages  had  almost 
canonised  him,  no  less  than  his 
courtesan  Theodora.  To  discover 
that  Caesar  is  bald,  will  always  de- 
light the  mass  of  mankind ;  to  dis- 
cover that  a  hero  was  a  scoundrel, 


seems  also  agreeable  to  many.  Jus- 
tinian had  been  without  a  satirist 
and  without  a  critic  until  1620.  when 
Alemanni  discovered,  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Vatican,  the  un- 
published appendix,  as  it  were,  to 
the  eight  books  of  official  eulogy 
which  Procopius  had  written  on  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  In  this  supple- 
mentary book  the  historian  pretended 
to  reveal  the  truth.  In  what  he  had 
previously  written  he  was  under  the 
coercion  of  an  official  position,  and 
in  fear  of  a  tyrant's  vengeance.  He 
spoke,  therefore,  with  the  same  nice 
regard  for  truth  as  M.  de  Cassagnac 
or  M.  de  Laguerrioniere  display 
when  they  speak  of  the  acts  and  in- 
tentions of  Louis  Napoleon.  But  in 
this  Historia  Arcana  he  was  resolved 
to  unburthen  his  mind ;  a  resolution 
which  may  some  day  occur  to  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  if  a  good  chance  presents 
itself.  But  Procopius  does  not  deny 
the  suspicion  which  must  attach 
itself  to  all  such  tardy  revelations. 
If  he  was  an  official  liar,  by  his  own 
confession,  how  can  he  be  accredited 
as  a  veridical  historian  in  his  private 
character?  If  his  panegyric  was 
written  under  the  pressure  of  servile 
motives,  what  guarantee  have  we 
that  his  accusation  was  not  writ- 
ten under  the  pressure  of  motives 
equally  base  ? 

The  picture  presented  of  Justin- 
ian and  Theodora  in  the  Secret 
History,  is  that  of  two  demons  de- 
lighting in  evil,  not  of  two  human 
beings.  When  writers  like  Montes- 
quieu and  Gibbon  accord  historical 
credit  to  such  libels,  they  forget  that 
the  very  exaggeration  of  the  accusa- 
tion robs  it  of  value  as  testimony. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  Jus- 
tinian and  Theodora  were  not  saints  ; 
but  it  is  certain  they  were  not 
devils.  If  the  only  evidence  we 
have  of  their  infamy  is  what  a  secret 
pamphlet,  the  avowed  product  of  a 
liar,  can  furnish,  we  are  bound  to 
treat  that  evidence  as  worthless.  M. 
Kenan  justly  remarks  that  love  ot 
evil  for  the  sake  of  evil  has  never 
been  sufficient  to  sustain  a  life,  or 
to  serve  as  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment. Making  every  allowance  for 
official  flatteries,  and  separating  the 
personal  from  the  regal  character  of 
a  sovereign,  and  admitting  that  bad 
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men  may  perform  actions  which  will 
give  them  a  sort  of  false  air  of  great 
men,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  monster  could  have  left  such  a 
name  in  history  as  that  of  Justinian 
— impossible  to  admit  that  a  reign  so 
glorious  by  its  administration,  its 
legislation,  and  its  policy,  could  have 
been  the  work  of  a  Domitian,  aided 
by  a  Messalina.  It  is  true  that  exe- 
crable tyrants  ruled  Rome,  and  Rome 
still  remained  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  But  here  the  case  is  quite 
different.  Under  Justinian,  Rome 
did  not  preserve  her  acquired  supre- 
macy ;  she  revived  from  an  expiring 
condition,  and  once  more  seized  the 
sceptre  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  general  suspicion 
which  must  attach  itself  to  all  such 
secret  and  tardy  revelations,  be- 
comes confirmed  when  the  manner  of 
the  historian  is  examined.  He  de- 
lights in  vague  declamations  without 
definite  statements  to  warrant  them  ; 
or  he  collects  the  absurd  scandals 
current  in  Grecian  cities,  and  among 
the  idle  gossips  of  the  court  and 
antechamber.  Sometimes  Justinian 
is  an  ass,  at  others  an  astute  tyrant 
exercising  prodigious  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. Then,  again,  as  M.  Renan 
notices,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
accusations  of  infamous  debauchery 
with  the  sobriety  and  indefatigable 
ardour  for  work  which  is  not  refused 
the  tyrant. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  about 
Justinian  ?  We  do  not  know ;  we 


never  can  know.  There  may  be  a 
foundation  for  the  accusations  of 
Procopius,  but  the  exact  amount  of 
truth  they  contain  can  never  be  esti- 
mated. M.  Renan  thinks  that  the 
emperor  was  "  un  esprit  serieux  et 
applique,  mais  lourd  et  grossier.'' 
The  performances  of  horses  and  bal- 
lets seem  to  have  been  his  sole  artis- 
tic pleasures.  This,  in  a  private  per- 
son, would  have  been  comparatively 
harmless ;  but  the  tastes  of  absolute 
monarchs  are  not  indifferent  mat- 
ters :  "  il  n'est  pas  permis  a  celui 
dont  les  preferences  sont  cles  lois 
d'avoir  telle  litterature  qu'il  lui  plait." 
It  was  also  a  serious  misfortune  that 
the  emperor  had  a  passion  for  theo- 
logical controversy,  and  shed  tor- 
rents of  blood  about  subtleties. 

But  we  must  not  longer  dwell  on 
this  subject,  nor  on  M.  Renan's 
charming  pages.  We  commend  the 
book  to  the  meditation  of  all  lovers 
of  serious  and  delicate  literature  ;  a 
book  in  which  they  will  find  muc-h 
that  runs  counter  to  their  own 
opinions,  but  in  which  an  honest, 
thoughtful,  elevated  mind  is  every- 
where manifest.  It  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  protest  ;  but  such  protests 
are  needed.  As  M.  Renan  well  says  : 
"  NA  toutes  les  e'poques,  il  y  a  eu  une 
basse  litterature  ;  mais  le  grand  dan- 
ger de  notre  siecle  est  que  cette 
Basse  litterature,  profitant  de  nos 
desastres,tend  de  plus  en  plus  a  pren- 
dre  le  premier  rang." 
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EVERYBODY  knows  the  story  of 
the  pedlar  selling  cheap  knives  at 
a  fair.  "  Selling  them  off ! — selling 
them  off !  Who'll  buy  ? — only  a  six- 
pence— here  you  air,  sir,— another 
sold — they  are  made  to  sell— going 
cheap— sixpence  each — nothing  like 
them — warranted  to  sell,  sir,  war- 
ranted to  sell— sold  three  hundred 
and  twenty- three  to-day;  —  who'll 
buy  1 "  It  so  happened  that  one  of 
the  purchasers,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,  returned  to  the  pedlar  with 
the  information  that  the  knife  he  had 
bought  was  worthless,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  mischief.  He  argued 
that  the  trader,  having  warranted 
the  quality  of  the  knife,  ought  now 
to  return  the  money.  "  Wot  did  I 
say,  sir?"  was  the  reply.  "Did  I 
say  they  was  warranted  to  cut  ]  I 
said  they  was  warranted  to  sell,  and 
they  'ave  sold.  You  got  it  cheap, 
and  you  can  'ang  it  on  the  mantel- 
piece, along  o'  the  spotted  chiney 
dog  that  stands  there,  I  know,  look- 
ing up  everlasting  at  your  grand- 
mother's sampler.  You  must  learn 
to  spell  your  grandmother's  sampler, 
my  man,  afore  you  ketch  me  giving 
back  the  money."  To  some  people 
it  will  appear  an  awful  heresy  if  we 
class  prize  essays  among  the  ware  in 
which  our  friend  the  pedlar  delight- 
ed ;  but,  in  all  soberness,  there  is  a  de- 
ception about  them  which  ought  to 
be  laid  bare.  The  object  of  writing 
a  book  is  that  it  may  be  read ;  but 
the  object  of  writing  a  prize  essay  is 
achieved  in  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
written.  In  truth,  nobody  does  read 
a  prize  essay.  The  chief  producers 
of  this  commodity  are  amateurs  who 
have  no  notion  of  writing,  and  with 
infinite  difficulty  send  forth  an  article 
which  has  the  same  relation  to  a 
genuine  book  that  shoddy  has  to 
broadcloth.  Now  and  then  it  is 
true  that  a  practised  hand  competes 
for  the  prize,  and  produces  something 
better  than  usual ;  while,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Burnett  Prizes,  when  the 
reward  is  sufficiently  enticing,  the 
successful  works  are  considerably 
above  the  average,  and  well  worthy 
of  public  recognition.  But,  as  a 


general  rule,  prize  essays  must  be 
considered  the  work  of  amateurs ; 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  sys- 
tem of  amateur  writing,  which  has 
of  late  sprung  up  among  us,  that 
they  are  chiefly  interesting.  It  is  in 
this  aspect  that  we  propose  to  exa- 
mine the  subject,  in  the  first  place ; 
and  then,  in  the  second  place,  we 
may  go  on  to  answer  a  question  that 
will  naturally  arise  out  of  our  ex- 
amination,— namely  this,  How  is  it 
that  the  offer  of  prizes  for  intellectual 
labour  has  most  signally  failed  1  We 
can  get  prize  oxen  and  prize  pigs  that 
come  up  to  our  expectations ;  but 
prize  essays,  prize  poems,  prize  monu- 
ments, prize  designs  of  every  kind, 
are  notoriously  failures  in  this  coun- 
try, no  matter  how  high  we  bid. 
For  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  monu- 
ment the  offer  was  some  .£20,000, 
and  we  all  know  the  disappointment 
which  the  exhibition  of  the  designs 
created.  Why,  we  may  well  ask, 
should  success  be  casual  and  failure 
almost  certain  ? 

To  begin  with  the  subject  of  the 
amateurs,  the  circumstance  that  in 
these  competitions  the  candidates 
are  known,  or  at  least  are  presumed 
to  be  known,  only  by  certain  mottoes 
written  on  the  backs  of  sealed  enve- 
lopes, which  contain  the  real  name 
and  address,  makes  a  grand  opening 
for  aspiring  novices.  They  are  in- 
vited to  fight  with  visors  down  in  a 
tournament  where  there  is  a  chance 
of  reaping  honour,  and  no  chance  of 
being  publicly  discredited;  and  on 
these  terms  men  who  have  never 
handled  a  sword  in  their  lives  are 
willing  to  enter  the  lists.  The  plea- 
sant proposal  meets  the  wishes  of 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  throughout 
the  country,  who,  having  a  taste  for 
reading,  very  naturally  aspire  to 
write.  It  is  impossible  to  cultivate 
the  taste  for  reading  without  also 
exciting  this  desire  to  write.  Not 
only  is  it  that  we  are  imitative  ani- 
mals, and  long  to  do  what  we  admire 
— to  play  the  game  as  well  as  to  see 
it  played  ;  the  fact  is,  that  we  never 
read  satisfactorily  until  we  learn  to 
write  :  sooner  or  later  we  all  find 
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that  our  reading  is  of  little  avail  to 
us  until  its  results  are  something 
more  than  a  passive  memory — until 
they  take  some  active  shape.  This 
is  merely  putting  Bacon's  remark 
into  a  different  form.  "  Reading," 
said  that  philosopher,  "  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man;  and 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  great  memory  ;  if 
he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he 
had  need  have  much  cunning,  to 
seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not." 
When  we  speak  of  the  cacoethes 
scribendi,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
every  man  in  the  country  setting 
himself  down  to  write,  we  ought  to 
remember  these  pregnant  remarks. 
A  man  never  knows  what  he  has 
read  until  he  has  either  talked  about 
it  or  written  about  it.  Talking  and 
writing  are  digestive  processes  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  mental 
constitution  of  the  man  who  de- 
vours many  books.  But  it  is  not 
every  man  that  can  talk.  Talking 
implies,  first  of  all,  a  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  and,  next,  a  sym- 
pathetic listener.  It  is  therefore,  as 
a  digestive  process,  the  most  difficult, 
if  it  is  the  most  rapid  in  its  opera- 
tion. Writing  is  a  different  affair : 
a  man  may  take  his  time  to  it,  and 
he  does  not  require  a  reader ;  he  can 
be  his  own  reader.  It  is  an  easier 
although  more  formal  process  of  di- 
gestion than  talking.  It  is  in  every- 
body's power;  and  everybody  who 
reads  much  makes  more  or  less  use 
of  it,  because,  as  Bacon  says  in  the 
above  passage,  if  he  does  not  write, 
then  he  ought  to  have  extraordinary 
faculties  to  compensate  for  such  ne- 
glect. It  is  in  this  view  that  we  are 
to  understand  the  complaint  of  a 
well-known  author,  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  a  certain  subject,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  was  to  dispel  his 
ignorance — namely,  by  writing  on  it. 
It  is  in  this  view  that  the  monitorial 
system  of  instruction  has  its  great 
value— to  the  monitors  it  is  the  best 
sort  of  teaching.  It  is  from  the  same 
point  of  view  that  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton used  to  lament  the  decay  of 
teaching  as  a  part  of  the  education 
of  students  at  the  universities.  In 
the  olden  time  it  was  necessary  to 
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the  obtaining  of  a  degree  that  the 
graduate  should  give  evidence  of  his 
capacity  as  a  teacher;  and  in  the 
very  titles  of  his  degree,  as  magister 
and  doctor,  he  was  designated  a 
teacher.  A  man  never  knows  any- 
thing, Sir  William  used  to  say,  until 
he  has  taught  it  in  some  way  or 
other— it  may  be  orally,  it  may  be 
by  writing  a  book.  It  is  a  grand 
truth,  and  points  a  fine  moral.  Know- 
ledge is  knowledge,  say  the  philoso- 
phers ;  it  is  precious  for  its  own  sake, 
it  is  an  end  to  itself.  But  nature 
says  the  opposite.  Knowledge  is  not 
knowledge  until  we  can  use  it ;  it  is 
not  ours  until  we  have  brought  it 
under  the  command  of  the  great 
social  faculty,  speech  :  we  exist  for 
society,  and  knowledge  is  null  until 
we  give  it  expression,  and  in  so  doing 
make  it  over  to  the  social  instinct. 

Especially  in  our  day  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  pen  an  essential  part  of 
study.  The  student  nowadays  not 
only  reads  much,  he  reads  many 
things.  The  bounds  of  science  have 
been  so  widened,  and  objects  of  in- 
tellectual interest  have  been  so  multi- 
plied, that  more  than  ever  study 
has  become  discursive.  In  acquiring 
general  information,  we  are  apt  to 
forego  special  knowledge,  and  in  al- 
most all  the  intellectual  pursuits  of 
the  day  there  is  a  want  of  concentra- 
tion. We  skim  the  surface  of  things. 
There  are  so  many  pleasant  dishes 
before  us,  that  we  nibble  at  each 
without  getting  a  good  meal  from 
any.  One  way  particularly  we  may 
indicate  in  which  our  modern  litera- 
ture is  destructive  to  us,  and  requires 
the  antidote  which  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing supplies.  In  one  of  the  early 
chapters  of  his  literary  biography, 
Coleridge  enumerates  the  various 
habits  that  destroy  the  memory,  and 
among  these  he  gives  a  very  pro- 
minent place  to  the  habit  of  reading 
newspapers.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  were  making  a  broad 
statement  out  of  his  own  particular 
experience ;  but  on  examining  into 
the  question,  it  will  be  found  that  he 
is  quite  right,  and  we  may  even  ex- 
tend his  remark  to  periodical  litera- 
ture as  a  whole.  The  reason  of  it  is 
not  simply  that  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  we  read  much,  and  read 
lightly,  passing  from  one  article  to 
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another  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ter with  unconscionable  rapidity ; 
there  is  this  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  perhaps  the  most  ordinary 
fact  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
memory,  that  it  depends  upon  local 
associations.  When  the  memory  is 
very  highly  cultivated,  it  may  to  some 
extent  dispense  with  these  aids,  but 
usually  we  remember  what  we  read 
and  learn  by  its  place  on  the  page. 
To  the  last  hour  of  his  existence,  the 
old  man  knows  the  Greek  verb  only 
in  association  with  the  pages  of  that 
grammar  which  he  first  thumbed. 
Now  the  shifting  columns  of  a  news- 
paper do  not  supply  this  aid  to 
memory.  It  is  an  aid  which  we  get 
from  books  that  remain  always  the 
same,  and  can  be  referred  to  again 
and  again.  But  periodicals  come  and 
go  so  fast,  and  all  so  different,  that  it 
would  require  a  very  extraordinary 
faculty  to  bs  able  to  remember  their 
contents  by  reference  to  their  pages. 
Therefore  the  tangible  form  that 
literature  takes  in  our  day  tends  to 
weaken  the  memory,  which  is  already 
too  much  loaded  by  the  extension  of 
our  studies  and  the  multiplication  of 
books.  The  effort  to  write  is  nature's 
antidote.  What  we  write  may  not 
be  of  use  to  anybody  else,  and  perhaps 
ought  never  to  be  published,  but  it 
is  of  immense  use  to  ourselves.  The 
amateurs  know  this;  they  have  a 
craving  for  the  pen,  and  in  one  form 
or  another  go  through  the  discipline 
which  is  essential  to  their  mental 
culture.  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say 
that  he  could  repeat  every  line  he  had 
ever  written ;  and  every  man  who 
writes  with  care,  weighing  his  words, 
and  fully  understanding  why  in  each 
sentence  he  uses  this  term  rather 
than  that,  so  that  the  choice  of 
diction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
discourse,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
course on  the  necessities  of  the  sub- 
ject, must  have  felt  an  approach  to 
the  same  power.  As  it  is  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive,  so  in  the 
mere  act  of  expressing  our  thoughts 
we  attain  to  a  more  perfect  posses- 
sion. There  is  not  an  editor  in 
the  kingdom  who  does  not  know 
what  is  the  practical  result  of  this 
natural  craving  for  the  pen,  and 
perhaps  the  most  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  it,  which  is  accessible  to  the 
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public,  is  the  correspondence  which 
appears  in  the  penny  daily  papers. 
Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  at  that  correspondence 
will  see  how  the  popular  mind  is  at 
work,  striving  to  write,  and  longing 
for  expression.  In  these  voluntary 
effusions  we  can  distinctly  trace  the 
hand  of  the  incipient  writer — the 
man  who  writes  because  he  wants  to 
write,  and  not  because  he  has  any 
special  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
he  is  going  to  discuss.  He  goes  to 
work  like  the  painter  mentioned  by 
Horace.  He  thinks  he  can  paint  a 
cypress  tree  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
great  topic  of  the  day  is  some  tre- 
mendous debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  we  can  see  nothing 
for  the  time  but  the  well -filled 
benches  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Op- 
position. The  correspondent  of  the 
penny  paper  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  say  of  the  debate,  but  he  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  that  cypress 
tree  of  his,  and  so  he  plants  it  in  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
writes  an  astonishing  letter  calling 
attention  to  the  fact.  He  has  been 
caught  by  a  number  of  little  phrases 
and  illustrations,  such  as  "  Nous 
avons  chang^  tout  cela,"  "  Revenons 
a  nos  moutons,"  "  Nihil  hurnanum  a 
me  alienum  puto,"  "  7roXu0Xoicr/3o/o 
6a\da-arr]s ;"  and  for  illustrations,  Ma- 
homet's coffin,  the  genius  in  the  brass 
kettle,  Macaulay's  New  Zealander, 
and  a  few  more.  These  phrases  and 
illustrations  are  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  his  mind,  keeping  him  in  a 
state  of  unrest  until  he  can  make 
use  of  them.  If  he  can  once  make 
use  of  them  he  is  satisfied,  and  they 
may  go  to  sleep  again  in  the  recesses 
of  his  mind  ;  but  use  them  he  must. 
He  must  do  that  cypress  tree,  and 
when  he  has  done  the  cypress  tree, 
he  will  try  a  yew,  and  then  a  hoak, 
and  then  a  helm,  and  then  a  hash. 
He  has  heard  an  effective  anecdote 
— he  cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
of  telling  it ;  and  he  works  it  up 
into  a  sort  of  cockade  for  Mr  Bright's 
beaver,  or  into  a  tin  kettle  to  be  tied 
to  the  tail  of  some  bloated  aristocrat 
— it  does  not  matter  who.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  in  the  letters  that  the 
writing  is  an  end  to  itself. 

It  was   to   meet  this   want  that 
there  was  lately  published,  if  it  does 
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not  still  go  on,  an  amateur  maga- 
zine ;  and  those  societies,  of  whose 
organisation  we  had  to  give  some 
account  a  few  months  back,  play 
upon  the  same  chord.  They  propose 
a  subject  for  a  prize  essay,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  the  prizes  as  tempting 
and  numerous  as  possible.  They  count 
upon  receiviug  a  great  number  of  com- 
munications which  will  be  of  value, 
Sartly  as  a  testimony  from  indepen- 
ent  parties  to  the  opinions  of  the 
society,  but  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
exciting  an  interest  in  these  opinions 
among  the  class  who  are  expected  to 
contribute  the  essays.  A  prize  is 
proposed  on  the  advantages  of  a 
seventh  day's  rest,  on  the  beauty  of 
teetotalism,  on  the  benefits  of  early 
rising,  on  the  pleasures  of  swimming, 
on  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 
smoke  nuisance.  Persons  who  previ- 
ously cared  nothing  for  these  subjects 
are  induced  for  the  sake  of  the  prize 
to  write  upon  it,  and  to  advocate  a 
particular  view.  For  the  rest  of 
their  lives  they  are  committed  to  that 
view,  and  by  the  vanity  of  composi- 
tion, if  not  by  the  force  of  conviction, 
become  the  apostles  of  a  doctrine 
which  they  previously  despised.  iThey 
proselytise,  and  a  little  leaven,  it  is 
calculated,  will  ere  long  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  If  the  essay  be  in  itself 
as  heavy  as  lead,  it  has  at  all  events 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  writer  of 
it  a  convert.  A  publisher  wants  a 
hymn  for  New- Year's  Day.  He 
offers  a  guinea  prize  for  it  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  in  particular.  Sun- 
day-school teachers  are  quite  equal 
to  the  effort  of  writing  hymns  ;  and 
thousands  of  them  set  to  work  for 
the  sake  of  the  prospective  guinea, 
and  the  fame  that  follows  success. 
The  publisher  receives  an  infinite 
number  of  attempts,  from  which  he 
selects  one,  advertising  it  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  All  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers  in  the  realm  are  in- 
terested in  the  experiment,  patronise 
the  hymn  largely,  each  hoping  that 
in  the  next  year  he  or  she  will  be  the 
successful  candidate,  and  the  enter- 
prising publisher  makes  a  very  hand- 
some profit  out  of  the  transaction.  In 
the  prize  poems  proposed  for  the 
honour  of  Burns  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  we  see  the  system 
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fully  developed  under  a  glass  case. 
Not  the  most  innocent  among  us  can 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
transaction.  It  was  a  first-rate  me- 
thod of  collecting  a  crowd.  But  in 
kind,  it  is  precisely  on  a  par  with  the 
method  pursued  by  some  publishers 
to  obtain  a  large  circulation  for  their 
books.  There  has  just  now  been  pro- 
duced in  London  a  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Information,  which  is 
announced  as  the  "cheapest  and 
most  valuable  work  ever  produced." 
Though  its  information  is  universal, 
its  cheapness  unrivalled, and  its  value 
inconceivable,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce persons  to  buy  it  by  giving  to 
purchasers  the  advantages  of  a  lot- 
tery. It  is  "  a  complete  gazetteer  of 
geography,  with  accurate  and  beauti- 
fully engraved  maps  ;"  "  a  perfect 
cyclopaedia  of  history ;"  "  a  compre- 
hensive compendium  of  biography ;" 
"  an  interesting  epitome  of  mytho- 
logy :"  "  a  treasury  of  biblical  know- 
ledge ;"  "a  reliable  chronological 
record,"  and  so  forth,  the  whole  pub- 
lished for  six  shillings.  But  the  at- 
traction of  the  concern  is  supposed 
to  be  so  very  doubtful,  that  the  pub- 
lisher announces  £10,000  worth  of 
prizes  to  be  given  away  to  purchasers. 
To  any  person  who  will  send  to  the 
publisher  a  list  of  150  subscribers  for 
this  precious  dictionary,  a  gold  watch, 
valued  at  ten  guineas,  will  be  given. 
A  gold  watch,  valued  at  five  guineas, 
will  be  given  to  any  one  who  will 
procure  75  subscribers.  A  silver 
watch,  value  three  guineas,  goes  to 
any  one  obtaining  45  subscribers.  A 
gold  pencil-case,  value  two  guineas, 
will  be  presented  to  the  individual 
who  can  make  up  30  subscribers ; 
and,  small  by  degrees,  a  silver  pencil- 
case,  half  the  value  of  the  gold  one, 
will  fall  to  the  lot  of  him  who  can 
muster  15.  Here  we  see  the  prize 
system  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  an  ingenious 
method  of  investing  a  portion  of  the 
retail  profit  in  prizes,  and  giving 
these  instead  of  cash  payments  as  a 
premium  to  canvassers  who  tramp 
the  country  to  force  their  sales. 
In  other  publications  of  the  same 
firm,  the  lottery  system  is  judi- 
ciously mingled  with  the  recognition 
of  literary  merit.  We  are  told  that 
the  "  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Ma- 
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gaziw  stands  at  the  head  of  all  peri- 
odicals for  the  interest  of  the  tales  and 
light  literature,  for  the  usefulness  of 
many  hundreds  of  recipes,  and  for  the 
mass  of  general  information  which  ap- 
pear in  its  pages."  So  little  faith,  how- 
ever, have  the  publishers  in  this  an- 
nouncemen  t,that  at  the  same  time  they 
advertise  in  large  capitals, "  TWO  HUN- 
DRED AND  FIFTY  PRIZES  GIVEN  AWAY 
EVERY  YEAR,  VALUE  FOUR  HUNDRED 

GUINEAS."  During  a  period  of  seven 
years,  it  is  proclaimed  that  a  sixty- 
guinea  pianoforte,  manufactured  by 
So-and-so;  fifty-four  gold  watches, 
manufactured  by  somebody  else ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  gold  chains, 
by  a  third  party ;  and  a  thousand 
guineas'  worth  of  articles  in  jewellery, 
drapery,  upholstery,  silver  and  plated 
goods,  books,  stationery,  dressing- 
cases,  table  cutlery,  moderator  lamps, 
stereoscopes,  and  stereoscopic  views, 
supplied  by  certain  establishments 
named  (all  of  which,  by  the  way,  ad- 
vertise regularly  in  this  most  gene- 
rous of  magazines),  have  been  distri- 
buted among  the  purchasers  of  the 
periodical.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  chance  in  the  distribution  of 
gifts,  is  to  send  to  the  publishers 
certain  numbered  cheques,  which  ap- 
pear with  each  issue  of  the  magazine 
on  the  corner  of  the  last  page.  One 
year  of  these  cheques  gives  a  chance'; 
the  prizes  are  distributed  by  ballot, 
and  the  names  of  the  happy  prize- 
holders  are  duly  published  in  the 
magazine.  But  combined  with  this 
lottery  system  we  have  said  there  is 
a  fine  homage  paid  to  literary  aspira- 
tions. The  prize  of  a  handsome 
guinea  volume  is  offered  to  any  of 
the  subscribers  who  will  forward  the 
best  selection  of  quotations  from  the 

g>ets,  on  Jealousy,  on  Revenge,  on 
ope,  or  some  such  theme.  The 
selections  are  criticised.  "  We  duly 
received  the  very  large  number  of 
quotations  on  Revenge  forwarded  to 
us  by  our  fair  subscribers.  They  dis- 
play even  a  greater  amount  of  care, 
attention,  good  taste,  and  discern- 
ment, than  those  on  Hope."  The 
publishers  of  other  periodicals  eschew 
the  lottery  system  altogether,  and 
profess  to  give  prizes  only  for  intel- 
lectual merit.  Among  these  it  is  a 
favourite  plan  to  publish  difficult 
riddles,  and  award  prizes,  from  a 
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guinea  downwards,  to  those  who  can 
discover  the  answer  soonest ;  or,  still 
more  frequently,  to  hold  out  similar 
inducements  to  those  who  will  in- 
vent tolerably  severe  enigmas.  The 
publisher  of  one  little  annual,  an 
almanac  and  pocket-book  combined, 
which  is  called  the  Ladies'  Fashion- 
able Repository,  in  the  volume  for 
the  ensuing  year  "  renews  his  thanks 
to  his  kind  friends  for  their  wel- 
come assistance,  and  has  pleasure  in 
awarding  them  the  following  books  : 
To  E.  C.  M.,  two  copies  for  the  best 
general  answer ;  four  copies  to  Fanny; 
three  each  to  Coralie,  Charlotte,  Y.  S. 
N.,  and  Santillion  ;  and  one  each  to 
Z.,  Miranda,  Gerty,  and  Fleurdelis  ; 
and  we  offer  two  additional  copies 
to  Fanny  for  some  pretty  original 
verses."  Although  we  are  not  in- 
formed what  are  the  volumes  which 
are  thus  benignantly  bestowed,  we 
can  imagine  the  sweet  smile  on 
Coralie's  fair  face;  and  who  would 
not  wish  to  share  the  rapture  of  that 
dear  Fanny  on  receiving  two  addi- 
tional copies  ?  We  may  give  that 
fine  fellow  Santillion's  riddle  as  a 
specimen  of  the  lot  :— 

"  A  fusible  metal, 

If  backwards  'tis  read, 
Will  become  what  a  table 
Is  made  of  instead." 

We  rise  a  little  in  the  scale  when 
we  come  to  Young  England's  Illus- 
trated Newspaper;  a  periodical  that, 
if  not  very  brilliant,  is  at  all  events 
well  intentioned.  Its  aim  is  the  use- 
ful, and  it  abounds  in  biography, 
natural  history,  science,  good  advice, 
and  riddles.  It  offers  a  prize  of  two 
guineas  for  an  essay  on  teetotalism  ; 
a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  an  essay  on 
cruelty  to  animals,  which  is  to  have 
special  reference  to  the  horse,  and  par- 
ticularly to  horses  aged ;  one  guinea 
for  an  essay  on  machinery,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  "  our  friends  in  Ireland 
who  have  been  breaking  the  reaping- 
machines  will  try  their  hands  for  this 
prize  ;"  lastly,  a  prize  of  one  guinea 
for  an  essay  on  nursery -books — "  the 
essay  to  consider  Cock  Robin  and 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  and  to  answer 
the  question,  Are  these  nursery-books 
good  or  bad  for  little  England?" 
What  sort  of  interest  the  offer  of 
such  prizes  excites  we  may  see  in 
2z 
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the  result  of  the  competition  for  Mr 
John  Cassells'  prizes.    John  Cassells 
has  a  soul  greater  than  his  inches, 
and   has  been   deemed   worthy  of 
Lord  Brougham's  patronage.    There 
was  a  time  when  in  all  the  news- 
papers, and  in  conspicuous  type  at 
the  end  of  all  the  magazines,  we 
used  to  read  a  great  deal  of  "  John 
Cassells'  Coffee,"  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  combination  of  John  Cassells' 
coffee    with    John  Cassells'    cheap 
books  was  to  regenerate  the  world. 
Somehow  we  have  not  lately  heard 
anything    of  the    coffee ;   but    the 
cheap  books  are  going  on,  and  in  so 
far  as  we  have  looked  into  them,  we 
must  do  Mr  Cassells  the  justice  to 
say,  that  his  publications  are   not 
without  merit.    They  do  not  pretend 
to  be  of  a  very  high  order ;  but  at  least 
they  are   the  genuine   berry,  with 
but  a  slight  admixture  of  chicory. 
His    Illustrated  Family  Paper    is 
in  some   respects  well    done,    and 
seems  to  be  the  most  meritorious  of 
the    penny    serials.      One   of    his 
schemes  was  to  establish  prizes  for 
essays    on   various    subjects,  to  be 
written  by  the  working  classes.  The 
prizes  vary  from  £2  to  £5,  and  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  were  "  Self 
Education,"     "  Sanitary     Reform," 
"  The  Advantages  of  Sunday,"  "  Pa- 
ternal Headship,"  "  Physical  Educa- 
tion,"   "  Temperance,"    "  Indiscreet 
Marriages,"     "  Mechanics'     Institu- 
tions,"   "Courtesy,"    "Labour   and 
Relaxation."    He  got  men  of  mark, 
such  as  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  to 
become  the  judges  of  the  result,  and 
it  turned  out  that  about  550  papers 
were    sent   for    adjudication  —  al- 
most all  of  them  written  by  men 
and  women  of  the  operative  class. 
Among  the   prize-winners  we  find 
the  names  of  a  carpenter,  a  gun- 
engraver,  a    biscuit-baker,  a    shoe- 
maker's wife,  a  plumber,  a  gardener, 
a  boot-closer,  a  sempstress,  a  carpet- 
weaver,    a    china -painter,    a   ship- 
smith's  wife,  a  clothier's  cutter,  and 
a  compositor.    The  essays  are  said 
to  be  of  fair  merit  in  themselves,  and 
to    do  considerable    credit   to   the 
writers  who  have  produced  them  un- 
der many  disadvantages.     The  fact 
of  so  strong  a  competition  among 
the  working  classes  for  petty  prizes 
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of  £2  and  £5  is  remarkable  enough. 
Of  course,  Mr  John  Cassells  will  get 
his  reward  with  the  rest,  in  obtain- 
ing a  large  sale  for  these  prize 
essays  ;  but  he  has  it  also  in  know- 
ing, that  he  has  compelled  hundreds 
of  the  working  classes  to  think 
steadily  and  express  themselves 
clearly  upon  certain  subjects  of  great 
importance.  Having  written  on 
these  subjects,  they  have  laid  in 
their  minds  the  foundations  of  a 
correct  understanding  of  them,  which 
treble  the  labour  spent  in  mere 
reading  would  never  have  supplied. 
Whether  anybody  will  care  to  read 
the  essays,  except  as  literary  curiosi- 
ties, is  a  different  question  ;  and  we 
can  only  think  with  pain  of  what 
Lords  Brougham  and  John  Russell 
must  have  endured  in  their  labour  of 
love. 

That  the  essays  of  working  men 
and  women  should  not  possess  much 
originality,  and  should  prove  but  a 
poor  feast  to  the  reader,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  hear;  but  it  is  not  so 
evident  why  prize  essays  executed 
by  a  much  more  cultivated  class 
should  disappoint  our  expectations, 
and  should  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  extraordinary  sale  which  these 
compositions  command.  Because 
they  are  prize  essays,  means  are  taken 
to  insure  a  most  extensive  circulation 
for  them,  to  which  works  of  far  higher 
pretensions  never  have  a  chance  of 
attaining.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  Why  are  prize  essays  so  glit- 
tering on  the  surface,  and  so  utterly 
worthless  below  it?  Why  are  prize 
poems  a  mass  of  inanity,  decked  out 
in  far-fetched  metaphors  and  impos- 
sible personifications?  Why  is  a 
prize  picture  something  quite  unin- 
teresting— a  conventional  display  of 
balanced  lights  and  slanting  lines, 
subdued  tints  and  stage  expressions? 
Why  is  a  prize  statue  about  the  most 
unreal  thing  under  the  sun?  Why 
has  a  prize  monument  never  yet  been 
produced  that  we  can  think  of  with 
pleasure  ;  and  why  are  all  the  com- 
peting designs  so  wonderfully  like 
each  other  in  their  poverty,  that  they 
seem  more  like  a  repetition  than  a 
competition?  Why  is  a  prize  play 
so  notoriously  bad,  that  managers 
have  long  since  ceased  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  inevitable  damnation?  It 
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was  only  the  other  day  that  prizes 
were  offered  for  an  improved  omni- 
bus, and  the  result  was  a  failure. 
The  difficulty  of  answering  such  ques- 
tions is  the  greater,  because  against 
these  disheartening  experiences  we 
have  to  set  the  fact  that,  under  a 
different  system  of  civilisation,  the 
emulation  produced  by  the  offer  of 
prizes  was  eminently  successful. 
Whenever  a  Greek  drama  was  act- 
ed, it  was  a  prize  drama  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  ^Eschylus  won  the 
honour  so  many  times,  that  Sophocles 
in  the  end  beat  .ZEschylus,  and  that 
Euripides  in  like  manner  had  his  tri- 
umphs. Corinna,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, won  the  prize  for  lyric  verse, 
Pindar  being  her  rival.  Whether  it 
be  a  fact  or  not  about  the  poetical 
contest  between  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
and  the  prize  of  a  tripod  won  by  the 
latter,  the  tradition  of  such  a  contest 
is  a  voucher  for  the  custom,  and  for 
the  honour  in  which  it  was  held.  At 
the  Pythian  Games,  prizes  for  music, 
and  almost  every  species  of  artistic 
work,  were  just  as  common  and  as 
celebrated  as  the  prizes  for  horse- 
races and  foot-races;  and  to  realise 
such  a  state  of  things  in  our  time,  we 
must  imagine  all  the  "poets  from  Ten- 
nyson to  Tupper,  all  the  painters 
from  Landseer  to  the  weakest  Pre- 
raphaelite  brother,  and  all  the  musi- 
cians from  Mario  to  Picco,  assembled 
on  Epsom  Downs  upon  a  Derby  day, 
to  contend  for  the  honours  of  the 
occasion  with  Musjid  and  Promised 
Land,  Umpire  and  Nutbourne.  Why 
should  that  be  possible  in  Greece 
which  is  impossible  now  ?  Why  do 
we  draw  the  line  between  jockeys 
who  ride  race-horses  and  poets  who 
ride  their  Pegasus— offer  prizes  for 
the  grosser  animals,  and  produce 
results  that  have  made  English 
horses  the  first  in  the  world,  while 
the  most  magnificent  offers  cannot 
get  a  fit  monument  for  the  greatest 
Englishman  of  the  present  century  ? 
Why  can  we  not  obtain  brilliant  re- 
sults from  racing  our  hobbies  1 

Were  we  to  consult  Mr  Ruskin,  he 
would  tell  us  that  competition  has 
in  itself  a  blighting  influence.  There 
is  not  much  harm  in  it,  so  long  as  we 
have  to  do  with  such  material  things 
as  horses  and  other  cattle.  You  can 
get  a  prize  horse,  a  prize  canary,  or 
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a  prize  tulip,  for  money.  The  contest 
is  a  material  one,  and  must  be  de- 
cided on  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial value.  But  in  the  products  of 
mind  we  have  to  recognise  a  higher 
element.  There  is  a  moral  worth  in 
works  of  art  which  is  independent  of 
mercantile  standards,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  produce  such  works  from 
mercantile  or  merely  emulative  mo- 
tives, must  have  a  baneful  reaction 
on  the  mind  of  the  artist.  Art  in  its 
higher  forms  is  the  expression  of 
man's  delight  in  the  works  of  God  ; 
literature  is  the  expression  of  his 
love  for  truth,  and  desire  to  propa- 
gate it.  If  we  introduce  the  lower 
motives— if  we  work  with  the  express 
object  of  obtaining  either  the  high- 
est amount  of  remuneration,  or  the 
highest  rank  of  honour,  we  gag  the 
nobler  impulses ;  we  in  the  end  de- 
stroy them  ;  and  our  work,  wanting 
their  inspiration,  gradually  becomes 
worthless.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr 
Ruskin's  view.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  seemed  to  be  a  species  of 
simony  to  take  money  for  the  inspi- 
rations of  genius.  Nobody  would 
take  the  money  who  was  not  com- 
pelled to  it,  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
degradation  in  the  act.  Nay,  still, 
if  money  is  raised  into  the  supreme 
test  of  literary  excellence,  and  if  the 
pecuniary  reward  is  made  the  chief 
object  of  pursuit,  there  must  follow 
a  certain  hardening  of  the  heart, 
which  will  in  turn  react  upon  the 
intellect  and  freeze  its  energies.  At 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  principle  of  competition,  as  it 
exists  among  us,  has  a  very  baneful 
effect.  The  habit  of  competition,  and 
the  attractions  of  money,  exist  in 
full  force,  and  always  will  exist,  even 
where  there  is  no  definite  system  of 
offering  prizes.  An  exhibition  is 
opened  ;  crowds  of  pictures  are  sent 
to  it ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  a 
spread  of  canvass  that  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  British 
navy.  Each  work  is  placed  there  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize — not 
a  prize  fixed  by  certain  selected 
judges,  but  a  prize  fixed  by  the  artist 
himself — in  one  word,  a  price.  Who- 
ever will  give  him  that  price,  gives 
him  the  prize  which,  according  to 
his  own  estimate,  he  has  merited. 
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This  system  of  competition  and  prize- 
giving  has  always  existed,  and  al- 
ways will  exist.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  abused.  Men  may  value 
filthy  lucre  too  much  ;  but  in  its  due 
place  it  is  a  healthy  system,  and  we 
cannot  improve  upon  it.  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  nire  ;  and  the  habit 
of  competition,  which  enters  more  or 
less  into  all  pursuits,  is  a  wholesome 
habit,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  supplies  a  stimulus  to  exertion, 
without  in  any  way  deteriorating  the 
moral  sense.  We  cannot  think  that 
prize  essays,  poems,  and  pictures,  are 
bad,  because  they  result  from  the 
degrading  influences  of  competition 
and  emulation  —  bad  fruit  from  a 
bad  tree ;  for  it  so  happens  that  this 
tree  of  competition  produces  all  the 
fruit  that  we  have,  and  much  of  it  is 
very  good.  Depend  .upon  it,  there 
must  DC  something  in  the  prize  sys- 
tem, over  and  above  the  fact  of  com- 
petition, which  makes  it  such  a 
failure.  What  is  that  ? 

One  way  of  stating  .the  nature  of 
this  inherent  defect  would  be  by 
showing  the  difference  between  a 
contest  of  horses  and  a  contest  of 
poets,  painters,  or  essayists.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  the  pace  of  two 
horses  admits  of  absolute  measure- 
ment. There  is  a  standard  to  which 
we  all  give  our  assent.  The  race  is 
won  by  a  head,  or  a  neck,  or  a  length, 
or  half  a  length.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  comparison,  and  if 
the  rewards  are  tempting,  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  best  horses 
will  run,  and  that  the  result  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  .test  of  merit.  If 
there  were  any  dubiety  about  the  test, 
we  can  well  understand  that  the 
owners  of  the  best  horses  would 
never  allow  their  favourites  to  run. 
They  would  not  expose  themselves  to 
the  chance  of  being  vanquished  by 
inferior  animals.  Now,  in  any  con- 
test between  painters  or  sculptors, 
poets  or  essayists,  there  is  just  that 
dubiety  as  to  the  standard  of  mea- 
surement in  this  country  which  would 
effectually  prevent  first -class  men 
from  competing.  If  it  be  retorted, 
that  the  same  dubiety  existed  in 
ancient  Greece  and  did  not  prevent 
first-rate  men  from  contending  for  the 
honours,  we  must  distinctly  deny  the 
fact.  It  has  been  very  well  said  that 
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whoever  has  seen  but  one  work  of 
Greek  art  has  seen  none,  and  who- 
ever has  seen  all  has  seen  but  one. 
In  Greek  art,  in  Greek  poems,  in 
Greek  prose,  there  is  this  uniformity. 
In  the  works  of  art  that  remain  to 
us — in  architecture,  in  statuary,  in 
pottery — the  uniformity  of  aim,  we  do 
not  say  of  execution,  is  so  palpable, 
that  critics  have  again  and  again 
been  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  this  perfection  of  form  is  the  re- 
sult of  mathematical  rules,  and  that 
by  the  accurate  measurement  of  lines, 
angles,  and  curves,  we  may  be  able 
to  reach  the  sources  of  that  beauty 
which  gives  life  to  the  pure  Pentelic 
marble.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
this  appearance  of  uniformity  is  the 
result  of  our  ignorance.  We  go  and 
look  at  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  each 
sheep  is  alike  to  us  ;  while  the  shep- 
herd who  is  constantly  with  them 
sees  a  difference  in  each.  It  is  not 
in  this  sense  that  Greek  art  has  to 
us  an  appearance  of  uniformity.  We 
can  trace  all  the  little  differences 
between  artist  and  artist ;  we  can 
say,  here  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  Olym- 
piad, there  is  a  peculiarity  of  another 
period ;  we  know  quite  well  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  lyrical  fire  of 
^Eschylus,  the  severer  and  more  dra- 
matic style  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
eloquent  sentiment  of  Euripides.  But 
in  every  department  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence we  see  the  influence  of  a 
school.;  and  the  unity  of  aim  and 
habit  produced  by  a  school  gives  us  a 
standard  of  measurement  about  which 
there  can  be  little  ambiguity.  On  a 
lesser  scale  we  gee  something  of  the 
same  sort  in  modern  times.  Com- 
pare French  art  and  literature  with 
English  art  and  literature.  Before 
the  Exposition  of  1855,  Frenchmen 
had  not  much  acquaintance  with 
English  art ;  and  the  remark  which 
was  universally  elicited  by  the  pic- 
tures sent  then  to  Paris  by  English 
artists  was  an  expression  of  surprise 
at  their  individuality.  Every  artist 
seemed  to  be  standing  on  his  own 
pedestal,  and  working  out  of  his  own 
head.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
school  of  English  art  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  there  is  a  school  of 
French  art.  The  unity  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  consisted  merely  in  this — 
that  each  worker  had  his  own  style, 
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and  fought  for  his  own  hand.  They 
were  similar  only  in  their  dissimi- 
larity. The  similarity  of  the  French 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
genuine  approximation  of  methods, 
a  theoretic  uniformity  of  ideals.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  in  politics 
the  French  democrat  aims  chiefly  at 
equality,  while  the  chief  aim  of  Eng- 
lishmen is  liberty.  It  is  a  distinction 
which  is  exhibited  in  art  and  lite- 
rature as  well  as  in  politics.  In 
English  art  and  literature  there  is 
extreme  license  of  method,  infinite 
variety  of  aim,  the  most  astonishing 
originality  of  result.  In  French  work, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  at  once 
conscious  of  a  certain  monotony.  One 
French  writer  is  exceedingly  like  an- 
other. What  diversity  exists  is  dis- 
played within  very  much  narrower 
limits.  One  sees  palpably  the  uni- 
versal influence  of  school — of  fixed 
standards,  of  known  rules,  of  accre- 
dited models ;  and  we  can  under- 
stand that,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  prize  system  would  be  much 
more  successful  than  among  us,  who, 
in  the  full  flush  of  our  Protestantism, 
have  asserted  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  our  contempt  for  au- 
thority, in  no  measured  terms.  The 
nation  that  has  two  or  three  dozen 
religions,  and  only  one  sauce,  is  not 
likely  to  have  common  standards  in 
philosophy,  in  literature,  or  in  art. 
But  wanting  these  common  stand- 
ards, what  faith  can  we  have  in  our 
judges  1  We  have  faith  in  the  force 
of  truth ;  we  have  faith  in  the  great 
public ;  we  have  faith  in  posterity ; 
we  have  faith  in  the  awards  of  time. 
But  if  there  be  any  originality  in  us, 
we  are  extremely  loth  to  stake  our 
reputation  on  the  verdict  of  any  one 
man,  or  of  any  two  or  three.  The 
artist,  the  poet,  or  the  essayist,  who 
has  aimed  at  novelty,  may  very  na- 
turally say,  "  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  award  of  time,  and  of  the  majo- 
rity of  my  fellows  ;  but  exposing  my 
work  in  a  competition  where  my 
judges  are  to  be,  not  the  great  public, 
but  one,  two,  or  three  popes,  elected 
for  the  time  being,  who  have  their 
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own  ways  of  looking  at  things,  I  run 
the  risk  of  haying  my  work  discre- 
dited by  their  judgment,  and  by  the 
fact  of  failure  deprived  of  merit.  The 
difference  between  myself  and  any 
three  men  selected  to  judge  me  may 
be  so  great  as  to  constitute  an  abso- 
lute inability  on  their  part  to  see 
what  is  in  me.  But  lessen  the  chances 
of  difference  by  increasing  the  number 
of  judges — neutralise  the  differences 
altogether  by  giving  me  the  whole 
British  public  for  my  judge,  and  then 
I  will  compete.  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  prizes,  but  I  will  win  my  prize 
by  getting  my  price — by  publishing 
my  work,  and  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  not  by  sending  it  to  three 
judges,  with  whose  appointment  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  abiding 
by  their  opinion." 

It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  the 
offer  of  prizes  does  not  and  cannot,  in 
our  country,  call  forth  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. Upon  no  man's  judgment 
can  we  pin  our  faith,  if  we  have  faith 
in  ourselves.  The  scholar  will  have 
faith  in  his  teacher,  and  when  the 
amateur  takes  to  writing  essays,  he 
has  faith  probably  in  those  who  are 
so  enlightened  as  to  offer  him  a  prize ; 
but  any  man  who  has  risen  above  his 
models,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
an  original  work,  must  have  a  certain 
assurance  which  amounts  to  rebel- 
lion against  the  adverse  judgment  of 
individuals.  The  men  who  contend 
for  prizes  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
who  have  not  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  influence  of  models  ; 
and  hence  the  dreary  uniformity  of 
prize  works,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready indicated,  are  of  little  use  to 
any  but  the  competitors  themselves. 
As  the  Russian  prince  danced  all 
night,  not  because  he  was  fond  of 
dancing,  or  was  in  love  with  his 
partner  in  the  dance,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  perspire,  prize  essays  are 
valuable,  not  because  they  are  worth 
reading,  or  because  their  enormous 
distribution  can  do  much  good,  but 
because  they  make  their  writers  think, 
and  master  their  stores  of  know- 
ledge. 
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MOTLEY  S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 


THE  literary  public  had  hardly  for- 
gotten the  impression  made  on  it 
by  Prescott's  History  of  Philip  II., 
and  by  his  able  portraiture  of  that 
gloomy,  conscientious,  industrious, 
narrow-minded,  and  least  amiable  of 
monarchs,  than  it  was  recalled  to  the 
same  period  of  history,  and  to  a  second 
portraiture  of  the  same  sovereign,  by 
the  pen  of  Mr  Motley.  The  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  have  taken  the  history 
of  Spain  as  their  especial  province, 
and  they  have  dealt  with  it  in  a  very 
masterly  manner.  No  one  will  feel 
that  Mr  Motley's  book,  even  where 
it  goes  over  ground  lately  trodden  by 
his  estimable  predecessor,  is  in  the 
least  degree  superfluous  ;  but,  in  fact, 
it  has  a  distinct  and  specific  object — 
the  narrative  of  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic — which  is  sufficient  to  give 
to  it  a  plan  and  character  of  its  own. 
A  worthier  subject  no  historian  could 
choose,  nor  one  which  legitimately 
brings  before  him  greater  principles 
to  discuss,  or  events  more  terrific,  or 
a  more  striking  and  varied  dramatis 
personce. 

An  intelligent  Englishman  or  Ame- 
rican, who  will  probably  think  that 
he  has  little  to  learn  on  the  rights  of 
conscience,  or  the  liberty  of  opinion, 
or  the  fundamental  principles  of  good 
government,  may  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  sole  value,  as  well  as  the  con- 
spicuous merit,  of  Mr  Motley's  book, 
lies  in  his  spirited  narrative  of  events, 
and  his  powerful  delineations  of  the 
chief  personages  concerned  in  them. 
He  will  be  perfectly  correct  in  accord- 
ing his  praise  to  the  graphic  man- 
ner in  which  the  terrible  sieges  and 
battles  and  massacres  which  signal- 
ised the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  uprise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
are  here  brought  before  him,and  in  ad- 
miring even  still  more  the  vivid  pencil 
with  which  Mr  Motley  has  sketched 
for  us  the  chief  heroes  in  these  trans- 
actions ;  he  will  be  perfectly  correct 
in  applauding  the  insight  into  char- 
acter, and  the  dramatic  power,  mani- 
fested by  the  author,  and  that  perse- 
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of  very  laborious  research — he  has 
tracked  out  for  us  the  dark  policy, 
and  revealed  to  us  the  treachery  and 
dissimulation  of  the  Spanish  king  ; 
but  he  will  have  formed,  we  think,  a 
very  erroneous  estimation  of  his  own 
times,  or  of  the  lesson  this  history 
conveys,  if  he  should  pronounce  that 
lesson  to  be  trite  or  needless.  For 
our  own  part,  there  is  no  history  we 
should  desire,  at  this  present  epoch, 
to  be  more  generally  perused  by  old 
and  young,  and  by  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, than  that  which  relates  the 
heroic  and  successful  struggle  of  the 
United  Provinces  against  the  vast 
power  of  Spain,  acting  as  the  armed 
champion  of  a  still  greater  power — 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  vast 
European  hierarchy. 

We  all  kindle  as  we  read  of  this 
greatest  battle  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  human  intellect  which 
ever  was  delivered  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  we  all  rejoice  over  the  triumph 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  that  republic  of  Holland,  to  which 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  England  in 
an  especial  manner,  owes  so  noble  a 
debt ;  we  all  execrate  that  tyranny 
of  Spain  which  would  have  crushed 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  love  of 
truth  ;  but  we  do  not  all  of  us  per- 
ceive that  the  tyranny  of  Spain  which 
we  execrate,  was  but,  in  fact,  one  form 
of  that  tyranny  of  religious  opinion 
which  is  at  all  times  ready  to  display 
itself.  We  can  estimate  that  tyranny 
when  it  displays  itself  in  other  minds, 
and  in  strange  forms  of  religion,  or 
in  remote  epochs  of  history  ;  but  to 
detect  it  in  our  own  minds,  or  in  our 
own  epoch— to  understand  that  a 
danger  similar  to  that  which  other 
nations  have  passed  through,  may 
threaten  those  nations  which  now  con- 
sider themselves  the  most  advanced 
in  Europe — and  that  the  nineteenth 
century  may  have  trials  to  undergo 
similar  to  those  of  the  sixteenth 
—this  is  not  so  easy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, indisputably  true.  The  great 
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lesson  which.  Mr  Motley's  History 
teaches,  and  the  stirring  appeal  it 
makes  to  that  noblest  but  most  down- 
trodden sentiment  of  the  human  mind 
— the  love  of  truth,  and  liberty  to 
speak  the  truth — was  never  more 
needed  amongst  the  wide  family  of 
European  nations  than  it  is  at  present. 
A  nation  said  to  itself,  There  shall 
be  but  one  faith  amongst  us — if  pos- 
sible, there  shall  not  be  a  single  dis- 
sentient from  the  Catholic-  faith  upon 
the  soil  of  Spain  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
dependencies  over  which  we  rule,  with 
more  or  less  of  right  or  might,  shall 
be  as  pure  as  ourselves  from  the  guilt 
and  pollution  of  heresy.  That  na- 
tion was  the  most  powerful  then  in 
Europe,  and  it  partly  succeeded  in  its 

Eurpose.  It  succeeded  for  itself,  it 
liled  in  some  of  its  dependencies. 
What  is  that  nation  now,  with  its 
sublime  unity  of  a  Catholic  faith  1 
And  ask  of  History  what  have  been 
the  greatest  achievements  that  later 
centuries  have  left  it  to  record,  and 
she  will  point  to  those  Seven  United 
Provinces,  those  dependencies  that 
broke  and  rebelled  from  the  sublime 
unity  of  faith  —  she  will  point  to 
Holland,  and  to  those  who  learnt  of 
Holland,  or  learnt  in  the  same  school, 
as  being  the  nations  who  have  achiev- 
ed most  for  humanity.  When  Philip 
II.,  on  the  abdication  of  the  Em- 
peror, entered  upon  his  inauspicious 
reign,  his  monarchy  was  the  most 
extensive,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most 
potent  in  Europe.  His  territories 
comprised  Spain,  then  in  the  first 
rank  of  nations,  not  only  for  military 
prowess,  but  in  its  arts  and  com- 
merce ;  the  north  and  the  south  of 
Italy  ;  the  Netherlands — that  is  to 
say,  what  is  now  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, together  with  six  departments 
of  France  ;  the  conquests  in  the  New 
World,  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  seve- 
ral outlying  possessions  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  Spain  itself  the  power  of 
the  monarch  was  absolute  ;  its  great 
cities  still  retained  their  wealth,  but 
had  resigned  their  liberties.  The  pro- 
vince of  Castille  alone  is  computed 
to  have  contained  more  than  six  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  (greatly  out- 
numbering the  population  of  the 
whole  of  England  at  that  time),  and 
to  have  raised  a  revenue  which,  in 
French  money,  has  been  estimated  at 
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ten  millions  of  francs.  The  wealth 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
is  well  known.  Antwerp,  with  her 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  ri- 
valled Venice  in  the  greatness  of  her 
commerce.  Bruges  alone  could  bring 
into  the  field  ten  thousand  men.  The 
same  monarch  had  at  his  command 
the  armies  of  Spain,  the  industry  of 
Flanders,  the  arts  of  Italy,  and  the 
gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

What  a  different  position  does  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  now  occupy  !  The 
great  subject  now  agitated  in  every 
political  circle  is  the  regeneration  or 
re-partition  of  Italy,  and  the  voice  of 
Spain  is  not  heard  in  the  matter.  No 
one  asks  her  opinion.  She  who  ruled 
the  peninsula  as  Austria  has  since 
ruled  it,  has  not  an  inch  of  territory 
in  it,  nor  the  least  influence.  Two 
independent  kingdoms,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  have  risen  out  of  her  rebel- 
lious provinces;  the  one  has  run  a 
career  of  glory,  and  reposes  under  her 
laurels;  the  other,  small  State  as  she 
is,  is  heard  of  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  heard  of  in  the  arts,  in 
letters,  in  science.  Spain  herself  has 
nothing  left  her  but  her  pride,  and 
her  pride  appeals  always  to  the  past. 
Of  all  her  conquests  in  America,  no- 
thing remains  but  the  solitary  and 
insecure  island  of  Cuba,  which  the 
United  States  offer  to  purchase  of 
her.  And  lookers-on  think  that 
Spain  might  be  wise  to  wink  at  the 
insult,  and  take  the  purchase-money, 
for  these  Anglo-Americans  have  a 
new  method  of  conquest  which  may 
prove  irresistible — a  method  against 
which  the  laws  of  nations  have  made 
no*  provisions  :  their  unrestrainable 
people  may  overflow  into  the  island 
of  Cuba ;  and  thus,  though  the  island 
may  still  be  called  Spanish,  the 
Cubans  may  have  become  American, 
and  an  annexation  must  inevitably 
take  place. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  so  re- 
markable a  destiny  1  Let  M.  Guizot 
answer  the  question.  The  French 
translation  of  Mr  Motley's  work  is 
ushered  in  by  an  introduction  from 
the  pen  of  that  noble  veteran  in  the 
ranks  both  of  literature  and  politics. 
After  observing  that  the  best  his- 
tories of  Spain  have  been  written 
by  Americans,  he  continues  thus : 
"  These  historians  of  both  European 
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and  Transatlantic  Spain  are  them- 
selves neither  Spaniards  nor  Catho- 
lic. They  belong  to  another  race — • 
they  profess  another  religion— they 
speak  another  language.  Washington 
Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Ticknor,  are 
the  children  of  Protestant  England. 
It  is  this  race  which  now  bears  sway 
in  that  hemisphere,  discovered  and 
conquered  some  four  centuries  ago 
by  Catholic  Spain.  The  very  history 
of  Spain,  like  its  domination  in  the 
New  World,  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  strangers  and  heretics."  Nor  is 
this,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  any 
isolated  fact  or  any  fanciful  sport  of 
destiny;  it  is  but  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  whole  current  of 
events.  Then,  taking  a  masterly 
survey  of  that  declension  of  Spain  to 
which  we  have  briefly  alluded,  he 
adds  :  "  The  fate  of  Spain,  its  politi- 
cal degradation,  the  stagnation  of  its 
literature,  its  nullity  in  science  and 
the  arts,  and  all  that  constitutes  the 
manifold  progress  of  a  great  society, 
is  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
policy  it  pursued  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  government  of  Spain, 
in  its  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
struck  at  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation."  This  is  the  answer  to  be 
given  to  our  question,  and  we  prefer 
to  use  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  that 
the  truth  may  have  all  the  weight 
it  can  derive  from  the  authority  of 
one  distinguished  as  much  for  his 
calm,  temperate,  mature  judgment, 
as  for  his  learning  and  philosophic 
habits  of  thought.  In  Spain,  an  ab- 
solute monarch,  boastful  of  his  piety, 
sustained  and  clamorously  applauded 
by  a  superstitious  mob,  crushed  and 
destroyed  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry. 
The  Catholic  faith  triumphed,  and  the 
nation  sunk.  The  mental  life  died 
down.  Henceforward  sloth  and  ignor- 
ance are  varied  only  by  outbursts  of 
democratic  violence  and  vulgar  infi- 
delity, which  again  are  hushed  up 
into  the  old  ignorant  superstition, 
and  the  old  contented  sloth. 

It  is  not  that  Spain  remained 
nominally  Catholic ;  it  is  that  she  was 
not  allowed  to  think — this  was  the 
malady  under  which  she  sunk.  It 
was  the  repressive  policy  which  was 
pursued  that  proved  fatal  to  her. 
M.  Guizot  remarks  that  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  critical  age 
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of  our  modern  European  nations; 
the  epoch  at  which  they  received 
the  character  that  has  remained  with 
them.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  age  we  are  liv- 
ing through  at  this  present  time  is 
hardly  less  critical.  Will  the  repres- 
sive policy  attain  generally  through- 
out Europe  a  triumph  whose  results 
will  be  felt  for  centuries  to  come  1  or 
will  liberty  of  thought  grow  to  be  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  European 
nations  ?  This  is  the  question  we  ask 
ourselves. '  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  policy  of  repression  may  be  very 
effectually  pursued,  though  it  may 
not  assume  precisely  the  same  form 
that  it  did  in  Catholic  Spain.  It 
pleased  Philip  and  his  priests  to  seize 
upon  the  trembling  heretic,  to  daub 
him  over  with  painted  devils  and 
painted  flames,  and  then  burn  him  in 
that  real  hell-fire  which  they  indeed 
kindled  upon  the  earth.  It  was  thus 
they  laid  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  But 
emperors  and  priests  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  accomplish  the 
same  feat  by  methods  less  revolting 
to  humanity.  The  means  used  may 
be  less  cruel,  but  it  will  be  the  same 
disastrous  triumph.  Spain  laboured 
successfully  at  the  grand  project  so 
dear  to  priesthoods — she  established 
in  her  own  dominions  the  unity  of 
the  Church — she  banished  all  free 
speculative  thought.  All  was  satis- 
factorily settled.  And  who  felt  the 
least  want  of  philosophy  ?  The  sturdy 
peasant  and  the  dissolute  nobleman 
could  both  pass  their  lives  exceeding 
well  without  a  single  reflection  be- 
yond their  labours  or  their  pleasures. 
How  happy  should  all  be  that  they 
have  not  to  think  upon  dark  perplex- 
ing themes — only  to  live  on  in  the 
light  the  Church  throws  upon  them ! 
It  seems  a  beneficent  result.  But 
the  mental  life  which  would  have 
been  developing  itself  here  and  there 
in  a  heresy  and  a  doubt,  was  the 
same  mental  energy  which  would 
have  animated  the  citizen  and  the 
scholar,  the  physician  and  the  mer- 
chant, in  their  several  toils,  studies, 
and  enterprises.  You  have  quieted 
your  patient  by  an  opiate  that  has 
stupefied  him,  or  perhaps  he  alter- 
nates between  stupor  and  delirium. 

It  was,  moreover,  the  monkish  type 
of  Christianity  which  prevailed  and 
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was  rendered  predominant  in  Spain. 
The  secular  intellect  was  not  allowed 
to  interpenetrate  it,  purify  and  exalt 
it,  or,  at  all  events,  render  it  a  fit 
servant  to  secular  purposes  and  a 
mundane  prosperity.  This  monkish 
form  of  piety  held  human  life  in  con- 
tempt, set  a  stigma  upon  earthly 
prosperity,  made  renunciation  and 
resignation  the  sole  virtues  of  the 
elevated  man.  Useful  enough  where 
evils  are  without  a  remedy  ;  and  no 
doubt  it  acted  as  a  beneficent  counter- 
poise to  the  violent  passions  of  Goths 
and  Scythians,  and  the  other  bar- 
barians who  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire,  or  who  were  found  living 
in  it ;  but  it  is  a  form  of  piety  an- 
tagonistic to  those  vigorous  efforts, 
to  that  persevering  and  hopeful  in- 
dustry, which  is  the  source  of  all  our 
modern  progress.  The  Christianity 
which  has  been  allowed  to  advance 
or  modify  itself  with  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  day,  lends  its  aid  to 
every  effort  to  remedy  evils ;  is  heard 
amongst  us  demanding  sanatory  mea- 
sures ;  is  seen  resolutely  withhold- 
ing the  charitable  gift  that  tends  to 
make  want  perpetual  by  allying  it 
to  sloth.  The  monkish  Christianity 
of  the  middle  ages  set  up  for  its 
standard  of  excellence  the  man 
who  endured  all  evils  complacently, 
whether  remediable  or  not;  who 
suffered  with  inexhaustible  patience ; 
whose  charitable  gift  was  but  another 
form  of  the  virtue  of  renunciation  : 
if  it  increased  the  poverty  of  the 
world,  was  there  not  wider  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion? Was  it  not  his  own  stand- 
ard of  piety  to  sit  smiling  serene 
amidst  dirt,  and  vermin,  and  starva- 
tion ?  Where  this  monkish  type  of 
Christianity  keeps  its  hold,  as  it  did 
in  Spain,  sloth  and  ignorance  have 
one  permanent  ally;  and  (what  is 
worth  considering)  the  finer  spirits, 
and  the  most  conscientious  of  men, 
are,  under  such  a  state  of  religious 
opinion,  carried  off  from  the  real  ser- 
vice of  mankind,  and  that  real  ser- 
vice loses  its  due  honour,  its  due  ap- 
plause, and  its  due  place  in  the 
human  conscience.  When,  therefore, 
we  further  remember  what  type  of 
Christianity  it  was  that  Spain  re- 
solved to  preserve  intact,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  little  energy  and 
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mental  life  it  thereafter  displayed. 
Such  a  people,  saying  amongst  them- 
selves, "  There  shall,  if  possible,  be 
no  heretic  amongst  us,"  have  pro- 
nounced their  own  sentence.  They 
have  struck  as  with  "  mace  petrific," 
and  the  society  is  immovable. 

But  we  must  forego,  or  postpone 
for  the  present,  any  further  prosecu- 
tion of  these  tempting  generalities, 
and  look  at  the  work  before  us,  and 
endeavour  to  convey  some  idea  of 
its  nature,  and  of  its  literary  merits. 
Mr  Motley  has  no  hesitations,  makes 
few  compromises.  He  does  not  write 
like  one  who  is  alternately  an  advo- 
cate for  both  parties ;  but  as  a  fair, 
honest,  downright  advocate  of  that 
party  and  of  those  men  who,  he  is 
convinced,  deserve  his  admiration. 
He  writes  like  a  lover  of  liberty,  but 
without  any  undue  partiality,  that 
we  have  observed,  to  democratic 
institutions.  Whether  the  portraits 
presented  to  us  are  always,  and 
in  all  respects,  minutely  faithful, 
who  would  venture  to  say  1  They 
are,  in  our  estimation,  fair  and 
truthful  in  the  main;  and  they 
are  always  life-like,  always  drawn 
in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The 
vivid  picture  he  leaves  behind  of 
the  chief  actors  in  his  period  of  his- 
tory, is  one  of  the  striking  character- 
istics of  the  book.  Those  who  rather 
shrink  from  the  prospect  of  haying 
to  read  over  again  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  sieges 
and  massacres  to  which  such  atroci- 
ties conducted — who  feel  no  desire  to 
have  again  revived  in  their  minds 
such  scenes  as  the  slaughter  at  Ant- 
werp, or  the  sack  of  Zutphen,  or  the 
terrible  sieges  of  Haarlem  and  Ley- 
den,  will  find  the  narrative  agreeably 
relieved  by  this  vivid  portraiture  of 
men  and  manners. 

Mr  Motley  is  an  artist  who  hides 
no  blemish,  physical  or  moral — who 
spares  no  delinquency,  conceals  no 
weakness — who  is  regardless  of  the 
ideal,  looks  to  the  actual  and  real. 
His  predecessor,  Mr  Prescott,  though 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  extensive  and 
original  research,  had  always  a  lin- 
gering attachment  and  strong  bias 
towards  what  may  be  described  as 
the  romance  of  history.  His  charm- 
ing narratives  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quests of  Mexico  and  Peru  reveal  this 
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tendency — reveal,  at  least,  that  he 
leant  rather  to  historic  faith  than 
to  historic  doubt.  We  read  on  de- 
lighted ;  we  live,  verily,  in  a  new 
world,  amongst  his  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians ;  but  we  close  the  book 
with  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  much 
exaggeration,  and  some  fable,  have 
been  admitted  into  the  place  of 
history,  and  that  the  new  world  we 
have  been  moving  in,  is  partly  the 
world  of  imagination — of  Spanish 
imagination  or  credulity.  And  in 
his  portraiture  of  Philip  II.,  able 
though  it  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main, 
we  trace  a  touch,  a  manner  more 
poetic  than  truthful.  The  Spanish 
hat  and  plume,  and  the  mystery  of 
a  Spanish  palace,  are  allowed  to 
throw  a  certain  grace  and  dignity 
over  the  features  and  bearing  of  a 
man  who  was  as  narrow-minded 
as  our  James  II. — who  had  the  bi- 
gotry of  a  monk  without  his  self- 
denial — whose  conscience,  trained  by 
priests  for  their  own  work,  and  for 
the  service  of  the  Church,  knew  no- 
thing of  truth  or  justice  as  between 
man  and  man  —  whose  best  virtue 
was  the  mechanical  industry  of  a 
clerk,  and  whose  greatest  talent  was 
to  trick  and  deceive,  and  play  the 
game  of  dissimulation  even  with  the 
very  tools  he  used  for  his  treachery. 
Mr  Motley  has  no  respect  for  Spanish 
or  regal  dignity  ;  he  delights  to  push 
up  the  hat  and  plume,  and  show 
what  sort  of  eye  and  forehead  are 
really  there  to  meet  the  light.  No 
illusion  remains  to  us  after  our  au- 
thor has  passed  his  examination. 
The  Philip  of  the  poets— of  Alfieri 
and  of  Schiller — dwindles  down  to  the 
quite  ordinary  man — placed,  how- 
ever, in  the  quite  extraordinary  posi- 
tion. A  slave  of  the  Church,  his 
religion  never  kindled  one  generous 
thought,  or  excited  to  a  single  virtue ; 
it  could  not  always  restrain  his  king- 
ly ambition  any  more  than  it  could 
regulate  his  private  morals ;  but  it 
was  obeyed  with  fidelity  and  zeal 
when  it  taught  him  to  tyrannise  over 
his  subjects,  and  put  heretics  to 
death — it  made  him  one  of  the  most 
terrible  potentates  that  have  existed 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  the  emancipation  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  grasp  of  this 
unworthy  monarch  that  is  the  theme 
of  Mr  Motley's  book  ;  and  therefore, 


if  he  has  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot  on  the 
one  side  of  his  canvass,  supported  by 
a  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  a  Duke  of 
Alva,  he  has  also  his  patriot  and 
liberator,  in  the  brighter  part  of  his 
picture,  in  the  person  of  William  of 
Orange,  named  the  Silent  and  the 
Wise.  William  of  Orange  is  the  hero 
of  the  book.  On  him  Mr  Motley  ex- 
pends a  perhaps  unchecked  enthu- 
siasm. A  cool  impartial  critic  may, 
indeed,  suspect  that  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  thrown  throughout  the 
work  with  too  strong  a  contrast; 
but  we  know  that  the  indignation 
and  the  admiration  are  both,  upon 
the  whole,  well  bestowed.  It  is 
a  very  wholesome  indignation,  and 
a  very  profitable  admiration,  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  sympathise 
with.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
suggest,  and  even  to  prove,  that 
"  black's  not  so  very  black,  nor  white 
so  very  white  ;"  nowhere  can  praise 
or  blame  be  weighed  out  to  the  very 
scruple ;  it  must  suffice  us  if  we  feel 
we  can  honestly  applaud  and  right- 
fully condemn ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing, 
at  times,  to  have  both  these  sentiments 
kindled  within  us,  and  to  detest  and 
admire  cordially,  and  with  the  full 
energy  of  our  souls. 

Our  author's  style  is  bold,  vigorous, 
full  of  power ;,  but  we  should  desert 
our  critical  function  if  we  did  not  add 
that  it  is  sometimes  intemperate,  and 
that  in  the  earlier  pages  there  is  an 
apparent  effort,  a  straining  after  effect, 
and  (in  his  topographical  descrip- 
tions) a  certain  semi-poetic  or  fanci- 
ful diction  that  appears  to  us  out  of 
place.  Abusive  epithets  are  some- 
times scattered  with  an  injudicious 
prodigality.  We  might  instance  the 
description  of  our  own  Queen  Mary, 
of  disastrous  memory,  to  be  found  in 
the  first  volume,  page  123  ;  but  we 
have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  what  are 
only  casual  blemishes.  And  these 
errors  of  taste  and  judgment  appear 
to  us  to  be  chiefly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  To  discharge  our- 
selves at  once  of  all  the  critical  venom 
we  have  on  this  occasion  to  distil,  we 
must  add  that,  vigorous  as  his  nar- 
rative generally  is,  our  author  is  also 
capable,  at  times,  of  being  tedious 
and  prolix.  He  is  not  quite  master 
of  that  art  which  gives  to  all  portions 
of  his  subject  a  fair  and  sufficient 
attention,  and  no  more  than  what  is 
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sufficient.  On  the  motives  and  views 
of  some  of  his  leading  characters — 
in  his  elaborate  defences  of  his  great 
hero  against  imputations  that  had 
been  raised  against  him — he  is  more 
lengthy  than  seems  necessary,  at  least 
to  the  impatient  reader ;  while  the 
same  impatient  reader  would  gladly 
have  received,  on  some  other  topics, 
a  little  more  information  than  is  ac- 
corded to  him.  He  would  probably 
wish  to  know  a  little  more  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  political  and 
religious,  in  the  several  cities  of  the 
Netherlands.  Mr  Motley,  of  course, 
does  not  overlook  the  great  movement 
of  Protestantism ;  but  how  far  the 
several  cities  partook  of  it,  and  what 
had  been  the  career  of  public  opinion 
in  each,  he  might  perhaps  have  more 
minutely  informed  us.  One  wants 
to  see  these  burghers  and  citizens  a 
little  more  distinctly.  We  cannot 
expect  that  the  historian  should  pro- 
duce for  us  the  same  individual  por- 
traits as  he  does  of  kings  and  princes. 
We  know  very  well  that  the  burghers 
of  Antwerp  and  of  Ghent  have  left 
no  letters  behind  them,  laid  up  in 
royal  archives,  fated  to  come  to  light 
and  reveal  the  secret  springs  of  ac- 
tion. But  from  the  literature  of  the 
time,  the  preaching  of  the  time,  and 
from  characteristic  incidents  of  the 
time,  something  more  might  have 
been  extracted,  we  think,  to  enable 
us  to  represent  to  ourselves  the 
burghers  and  the  populace  of  this 
period.  We  have  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  a  few  leading  nobles  ana- 
lysed and  described  ;  but  when  a  city 
itself  is  brought  upon  the  field,  in  all 
the  tumult  of  rebellion,  or  the  heroic 
endurance  of  the  utmost  afflictions  of 
a  siege,  we  are  not  prepared  for  this 
display  of  energy,  except  by  such 
general  knowledge  as  every  reader 
brings  with  him  of  this  period  of 
European  history.  The  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  related  here,  opens 
with  a  patriotic  movement,  or  an 
effort  for  independence,  amongst  the 
nobility.  But  these  nobles  were  in 
personal  character  (though  their  po- 
litical position  was  different)  very 
much  what  our  Cavaliers  were  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  They  were  a  high- 
spirited  race,  attached  to  their  order, 
who,  if  they  arrayed  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  people,  did  so  only  in 
animosity  to  the  Spanish  court.  To 
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secure  their  own  privileges,  not  to 
sustain  any  great  cause  of  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  was  their  real  object. 
Of  these  nobles  Egmont  was  the 
leader  and  the  type.  Appease  them 
by  acquiescence  to  their  personal 
claims,  even  cajole  or  flatter  them, 
and  these  bold,  turbulent,  wine-bib- 
bing spirits  were  easily  controlled. 
Philip  II.,  if  he  had  been  really 
the  skilful  governor — even  the  mere 
crafty  statesman — he  was  reputed  to 
be,  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  these  pleasure  -  loving 
nobles.  Flattery  and  some  personal 
favours,  and  a  share  of  confidence  and 
esteem,  had  proved  sufficient  to  win 
Count  Egmont,  who  had  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Spain  a  very  suffi- 
cient royalist.  The  execution  of  the 
Count  by  a  monarch  who  up  to  the 
last  had  treated  him  as  a  friend,  was 
as  great  a  blunder  as  it  was  a  crime. 
The  King  was  destroying  a  good  Ca- 
tholic, and  a  very  loyal  gentleman, 
who,  if  he  loved  popularity  too  much 
to  be  a  complete  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  would,  at  all 
events,  have  proved  a  cause  of  divi- 
sion and  embarrassment  to  the  patriot 
party.  It  was  not  till  these  gay 
nobles  had  in  a  measure  left  the 
scene,  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
resistance  to  Spain  manifested  itself. 
That  stubborn  resistance  was  to  be 
found  in  the  burgher  class,  in  the 
Protestant  citizen  who  had  learnt 
by  woeful  experience  that  the  rights 
of  conscience,  the  liberty  to  be  of 
that  religion  which  had  won  his  con- 
viction, could  be  only  sustained  by 
the  maintenance  of  his  civil  rights. 
Amongst  this  class,  as  amongst  our 
own  Puritans,  religion  and  liberty 
went  hand  in  hand.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  say,  at  every  period  of  the 
struggle,  whether  Protestantism  or 
patriotism  was  in  the  ascendant  ; 
they  were,  in  fact,  inseparable,  or  be- 
came so  as  the  contest  advanced. 
Now  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in 
this  class  ;  the  progress  that  the  new 
religion  had  made  in  the  several 
cities,  or  in  the  country  at  large  ;  the 
tone  of  political  sentiment,  and  how 
far  it  had  assumed  a  republican  cast — 
these  subjects  are  not  treated  with 
that  fulness  and  discrimination  we 
might  have  expected.  The  people 
have  been  in  some  measure  over- 
looked by  an  historian  devoted  to  the 
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cause  of  the  people.  The  archives  of 
a  court  have  been  sedulously  examined 
to  track  out  the  treacherous  and  wily 
course  of  a  king  or  a  minister  ;  but 
the  archives  of  the  public,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  time,  or  whatever  remains 
of  spoken  or  acted  thought  amongst 
the  people,  have  not  been  ransacked 
with  equal  zeal  to  determine  the 
state  and  condition  of  public  opinion. 
A  minister,  or  a  regent,  or  a  general, 
is  introduced  to  us  with  all  his  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  follow  and  appreciate  his 
conduct;  but  a  great  city  is  some- 
times brought  suddenly  before  us  in 
its  highest  state  of  turbulent  or  en- 
thusiastic action,  without  any  prepa- 
ration to  warn  the  reader,  or  to 
explain  to  him  this  particular  out- 
burst of  passion  or  of  heroism. 

But  if  our  historian  has  more  es- 
pecially devoted  himself  to  portray 
the  chief  actors  in  his  great  drama, 
it  is  fit  that  we  should  follow  him 
to  his  chosen  field ;  and  our  limited 
object,  in  these  few  pages,  will  be 
to  draw  attention  to  his  masterly 
delineation  of  some  of  these  person- 
ages, as  of  the  King,  the  Kegent,  the 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  Alva,  Egmont, 
and  Orange.  One  pleasant  pecu- 
liarity distinguishes  his  historical 
portraits  ;  he  never  forgets  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  man,  his  fea- 
tures, his  stature,  or  any  trick  of 
gesture,  but  introduces  these  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  accompany  us 
throughout  the  history.  As  we  have 
intimated  already,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  courtier  in  the  descriptions  he 
gives.  If  there  is  a  deformity  of  per- 
son, a  weakness  or  a  vice,  a  blemish, 
physical  or  moral,  it  is  set  down  with 
frank,  unmitigated  distinctness.  We 
have  a  striking  specimen  of  his  gra- 
phic power  near  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  where  he  introduces  to 
us  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his 
court  as  they  are  seen  arrayed  in  all 
their  pomp  and  state,  on  that  cele- 
brated day  when  the  Emperor  retired 
from  the  cares  of  government,  and  re- 
signed to  his  son  Philip  the  largest 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  From  this  point 
we  may  as  well  take  up  the  thread 
of  Mr  Motley's  History,  so  far  as  we 
can  follow  it,  as  from  any  other. 

On  the  25th  day  of  October  1555, 
the  city  of  Brussels  was  the  scene  of 
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a  grand  spectacle  or  ceremonial,  such 
as  is  rarely  exhibited  in  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  It  was  one  of  those  occa- 
sions, indeed,  when  the  real  events 
of  life  assume  a  theatrical  aspect,  and 
take  upon  themselves  the  studied  ar- 
rangement of  the  stage.  They  seem 
to  mimic  what  is  itself  a  mimicry  of 
life,  and  to  outrival  the  fictitious 
passions  and  the  mock  heroism  of 
the  theatre.  And  whereas  the  stage 
exclaims,  Behold  a  real  court!  the 
imperial  court  might  say,  Behold 
another  stage  !  This  grand  ceremo- 
nial affords  a  very  appropriate  open- 
ing to  Mr  Motley's  narrative  : — 

"  Many  individuals  of  existing  or  future 
historic  celebrity  in  the  Netherlands, 
whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  epoch,  seemed  to  have  been 
grouped,  as  if  by  premeditated  design, 
upon  this  imposing  platform,  where  the 
curtain,  was  to  fall  for  ever  upon  the 
mightiest  emperor  since  Charlemagne, 
and  where  the  opening  scene  of  the  long 
and  tremendous  tragedy  of  Philip's  reign 
was  to  be  simultaneously  enacted.  There 
was  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  soon  to  be 
known  throughout  Christendom  by  the 
more  celebrated  title  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle, the  serene  and  smiling  priest  whose 
subtle  influence  over  the  destinies  of  so 
many  individuals  then  present,  and  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  whole  land,  was  to  be 
so  extensive  and  so  deadly.  There  was 
that  flower  of  Flemish  chivalry,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  ancient  Frisian  kings,  al- 
ready distinguished  for  his  bravery  in 
many  fields,  but  not  having  yet  won 
those  two  remarkable  victories  which 
were  soon  to  make  the  name  of  Egmont 
like  the  souud  of  a  trumpet  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Tall,  magnificent  in 
costume,  with  dark  flowing  hair,  soft 
brown  eye,  smooth  cheek,  a  slight  mus- 
tache, and  features  of  almost  feminine 
delicacy — such  was  the  gallant  and  ill- 
fated  Lamoral  Egmont.  The  Count 
Horn,  too,  with  bold,  sullen  face  and 
fan-shaped  beard— a  brave,  honest,  dis- 
contented, quarrelsome,  unpopular  man ; 
the  bold,  debauched  Brederode,  with 
handsome,  reckless  face  and  turbulent 
demeanour  —  these,  with  many  others 
whose  deeds  of  arms  were  to  become 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  brilliant  crowd.  There, 
too,  was  that  learned  Frisian,  President 
Viglius — crafty,  plausible,  adroit,  elo- 
quent— a  small,  brisk  man,  with  long 
yellow  hair,  glittering  green  eyes,  round, 
tumid,  rosy  cheeks,  and  flowing  beard. 
Foremost  among  the  Spanish  grandees, 
and  close  to  Philip,  stood  the  famous 
favourite,  Ruy  Gomez,  or,  as  he  was 
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familiarly  called, '  Re  y  Gomez  '  (King 
and  Gomez),  a  man  of  meridional  aspect, 
•with  coal-black  hair  and  beard,  gleaming 
eyes,  a  face  pallid  with  intense  applica- 
tion, and  slender  but  handsome  figure ; 
•while  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the 
Emperor  was  the  immortal  Prince  of 
Orange. 

"  Such  were  a  few  only  of  the  most 
prominent  in  that  gay  throng,  whose  for- 
tunes, in  part,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  nar- 
rate :  how  many  of  them  passing  through 
all  this  glitter  to  a  dai-k  and  mysterious 
doom  ! — some  to  perish  on  public  scaf- 
folds ;  some  by  midnight  assassination ; 
others,  more  fortunate,  to  fall  on  the 
battle-field — nearly  all,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  laid  in  bloody  graves  ! "  * 

Conspicuous  above  all  was,  of 
course,  the  aged  Emperor  himself. 
Not  that  he  was  old  according  to  the 
number  of  his  years,  but  his  strenu- 
ous and  active  life — strenuous,  yet 
self-indulgent,  and  occupied  to  the 
full  with  war  and  business  and  plea- 
sure— had  given  him  the  appearance 
of  old  age.  He,  his  son,  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  stood  as  central 
figures  in  the  scene,  while  the  several 
governors  of  the  provinces,  the  great 
councillors,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  were  artistically  ar- 
ranged before  him.  The  personal 
description  which  our  author  gives 
of  the  now  infirm  and  toil-worn  Em- 
peror is  by  no  means  flattering ;  yet 
we  see  the  wreck  of  what,  setting 
aside  all  the  prestige  of  rank  and 
power,  was — mind  and  body— one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  men : — 

"  He  was  about  the  middle  height,  and 
had  been  atbletic  and  well-proportioned. 
Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep  in  the 
chest,  thin  in  the  flank,  very  muscular 
in  the  arms  and  legs,  he  had  been  able 
to  match  himself  with  all  competitors  in 
the  tourney  and  the  ring,  and  to  van- 
quish the  bull  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
favourite  national  amusement  of  Spain. 
He  had  been  able  in  the  field  to  do  the 
duty  of  captain  and  soldier,  to  endure 
fatigue  and  exposure  and  every  priva- 
tion, except  fasting.  These  personal 
advantages  were  now  departed.  Crippled 
in  hands,  knees,  and  legs,  he  supported 
himself  with  difficulty  upon  a  crutch, 
with  the  aid  of  an  attendant's  shoulder. 
In  face  he  had  always  been  extremely 
ugly,  and  time  had  certainly  not  im- 
proved his  physiognomy.  His  hair,  once 
of  a  light  colour,  was  now  white  with 
age,  close- clipped  and  bristling;  his 
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beard  was  grey,  coarse,  and  shaggy.  His 
forehead  was  spacious  and  commanding ; 
the  eye  was  dark  blue,  with  an  expression 
both  majestic  and  benignant.  His  nose 
was  aquiline,  but  crooked.  The  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  famous  for  deformity. 
The  under -lip — a  Burgundian  inherit- 
ance, as  faithfully  transmitted  as  the 
duchy  and  county — was  heavy  and  hang- 
ing, the  lower  jaw  protruding  so  far  be- 
yond the  upper  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  bring  together  the  few  frag- 
ments of  teeth  which  still  remained,  or 
to  speak  a  whole  sentence  in  an  intelli- 
gible voice.  Eating  and  talking — occu- 
pations to  which  he  was  always  much 
addicted — were  becoming  daily  more 
arduous  in  consequence  of  this  original 
defect,  which  now  seemed  hardly  human, 
but  rather  an  original  deformity." 

But  though  this  catalogue  of  fea- 
tures may  be  correct — and  Mr  Motley 
cites  his  authority  for  each  item  as 
he  proceed  s^— the  impression  which 
the  retiring  Emperor  made  on  the 
august  assembly  before  him,  was 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  That 
halo  of  divinity  which  is  said  to  sur- 
round a  sovereign,  prevented  them, 
we  presume,  from  seeing  these  per- 
sonal defects ;  they  saw,  in  fact,  with 
the  mind's  eye,  and  saw  before  them 
the  man  with  whose  name  all  Europe, 
for  the  last  age,  had  rung  from  side 
to  side ;  they  saw  him  descending 
from  the  throne  he  had  so  long  filled, 
to  the  pious  retreat  of  the  cloister ; 
and  there  was,  we  are  assured,  one 
universal  weeping,  and  every  cheek 
was  bedewed  with  tears.  Old  gen- 
erals, veteran  diplomatists,  Knights 
of  the  Fleece,  all  broke  into  tears,  as 
the  Emperor,  in  his  oration,  glanced 
at  the  past,  and  bade  farewell  to  the 
toils  and  state  of  government ;  — 
'  there  being,"  said  the  English  en- 
voy, Sir  John  Mason,  "  in  mine 
opinion,  not  one  man  in  the  whole 
assembly  that,  during  the  time  of  a 
good  piece  of  this  oration,  poured 
not  out  abundantly  tears,  some  more, 
some  less." 

Mr  Motley  is  very  hard  upon  this 
weeping.  He  asks  what  signal  be- 
nefits had  his  subjects,  especially  his 
Netherlander,  received  from  this 
monarch,  that  they  should  so  bewail 
his  retirement  1  "  What  was  the 
Emperor  Charles  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands,  that  they  should 
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weep  for  him  1 "  He  had  spent  their 
money  in  wars  and  conquests  in 
which  they  were  utterly  uncon- 
cerned ;  he  had  infringed  their  old 
municipal  privileges  ;  he  had  perse- 
cuted many  on  account  of  their  new 
religion,  and  had  shown  his  determi- 
nation to  coerce  them  by  the  Inqui- 
sition. Mr  Motley  cannot  find  a 
rational  cause  for  all  this  weeping. 
He  forgets  that  a  rational  cause  is 
not  indispensable  on  such  occasions. 
Some  one  sentiment  prevails  at  the 
moment ;  it  is  aggravated  in  each  by 
the  participation  of  numbers ;  it  acts 
as  a  panic  does  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  people  find  themselves  shouting 
or  weeping,  they  scarcely  know  why. 
It  does  not  follow  that  these  weeping 
Netherlander  were  quite  oblivious  of 
their  own  interests,  or  were  pecu- 
liarly servile  :  they  were  simply  car- 
ried away  by  the  loyal  sentiment  of 
the  hour.  Much  the  same  thing  oc- 
curs daily  amongst  ourselves.  We 
will  not  risk  any  imputation  on  our 
own  loyalty  by  asking  whether  those 
crowds  who  throng  the  streets,  or 
cluster  about  a  railway,  when  our 
Queen  is  to  pass,  know  why  it  is  they 
are  bawling  as  if  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  splitting  their  own  throats. 
We  will  take  an  illustration  of  a 
quite  social,  not  political  nature.  An 
actor  has  been  nightly  before  the 
public;  the  public  has  now  praised 
and  now  abused  the  actor,  and  the 
actor  has  often  abused  the  unreason- 
able public.  By-and-by  this  actor, 
sometimes  praised  and  sometimes 
abused,  and  to  us  altogether  per- 
sonally indifferent,  assembles  his  last 
audience,  and  bids  them  farewell. 
There  is  not  a  dry  eye,  we  are  told , 
in  pit  or  boxes.  Next  morning,  pit 
and  boxes,  and  the  retiring  actor 
himself,  are  laughing  at  the  wondrous 
enthusiasm  and  tenderness  that  had 
seized  upon  them.  And  doubtless 
every  one  of  these  Netherlander, 
from  the  Knight  of  the  Fleece  to  the 
simplest  burgher  who  was  present 
at  the  great  ceremony,  wondered  the 
next  morning  how  or  why  it  was  that 
his  cheek  had  been  wet  like  the  rest. 
Charles's  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants is  the  crime  which,  in  our 
historian's  opinion,  ought  not  to  have 
been  forgiven  him  even  at  this  affect- 
ing moment.  We  will  not  stay  to 
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ask  what  proportion  of  the  assembly 
shared  in  the  Protestant  faith,  which 
at  this  epoch  was  not  likely  to  be 
embraced  by  many  of  those  who  were 
entitled  to  be  present  at  this  august 
ceremony ;  but  we  stop  to  observe, 
that  Mr  Motley  deals  rather  severely 
with  the  old  Emperor  when  he  denies 
to  him  that  excuse,  so  readily  ac- 
corded to  his  son,  that  he  acted  in 
accordance  with  his  sense  of  religious 
duty  when  he  used  the  power  placed 
in  his  hands  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  was 
not  always  consistent,  not  always 
faithful  to  the  Church;  that  the  ordi- 
nary motives  of  political  ambition 
could  at  times,  triumph  over  this 
sense  of  duty,  just  as  the  ordinary 
motives  of  cupidity  or  pleasure  can 
triumph  at  times,  in  each  one  of  us, 
over  what  we  nevertheless  deem  to  be 
a  religious  or  moral  obligation ;  but 
because  the  monarch  was  stronger  in 
Charles  than  the  churchman,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  was  not,  up  to  the 
measure  of  his  capacity  for  such  sen- 
timents, a  very  faithful  and  sincere 
son  of  the  Church.  The  man  whose 
armies  sacked  Rome,  who  laid  his 
sacrilegious  hands,  as  Mr  Motley  re- 
minds us,  on  Christ's  vicegerent,  and 
kept  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church 
a  prisoner  to  serve  his  own  political 
ends,  was  manifestly  capable  of  being 
carried  away  by  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions of  his  high  imperial  position. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  such  tempta- 
tions, he  might  very  sincerely  regard 
it  as  his  especial  duty  to  protect  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  And  why  should  the 
historian  throw  any  doubts  or  asper- 
sions on  that  personal  piety  of  which 
he  made  profession?  In  Charles,  as 
in  so  many  others,  it  was  a  piety  that 
had  a  very  limited  influence  on  moral 
action ;  it  displayed  itself  chiefly  in 
ritual,  in  prayer,  in  fasting,  and  the 
like ;  there  was  more  of  superstition 
in  it  than  religion,  but  as  a  supersti- 
tion it  was  apparently  held  with  per- 
fect sincerity.  "  No  man,"  says  Mr 
Motley,  "  could  have  been  more  ob- 
servant of  religious  rites.  He  heard 
mass  daily ;  he  listened  to  a  sermon 
every  Sunday  and  holiday;  he  con- 
fessed, and  received  the  sacrament 
four  times  a-year;  he  was  sometimes 
to  be  seen  in  his  tent,  at  midnight,  on 
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his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  with  eyes 
and  hands  uplifted;  lie  ate  no  meat 
in  Lent,  and  used  extraordinary  dili- 
gence to  discover  and  to  punish  any 
man,  whether  courtier  or  plebeian, 
who  failed  to  fast  during  the  whole 
forty  days."  Why  should  Mr  Motley 
cruelly  add,  that  "  he  was  too  good 
a  politician  not  to  know  the  value  of 
broad  phylacteries  and  long  prayers'?" 
Is  every  one  who  knows  the  value  of 
orthodox  behaviour  to  be  therefore 
twitted  with  hypocrisy  1  If  it  be  real  ly 
true  that  "  he  ate  no  meat  in  Lent," 
he  gave  a  very  notable  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  for  the  appetite  of  Charles 
V.  was  enormous,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed at  other  times  to  indulge  it 
without  stint.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  had  a  craving,  preternatural  ap- 
petite, amounting  to  a  disease,  such 
as  might  well  have  obtained  from  his 
confessor  an  especial  exemption  in 
this  matter  of  fasting. 

Very  marvellous  is  the  account 
here  given  us  of  the  gastronomical  ex- 
ploits of  the  Emperor.  Captain  Dal- 
getty  was  a  child  to  him.  Mr  Stir- 
ling, in  his  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
V.,  had  revealed  to  us  that  the  mon- 
astic seclusion  of  the  ex-emperor 
did  not  imply  a  monastic  regimen, 
or  what  is  generally  understood  as 
such.  Mr  Motley  has  given  us  a 
programme  of  the  day's  performance 
while  his  appetite  was  in  its  full  vi- 
gour. Never  was  such  dietary.  "  He 
breakfasted  at  five  on  a  fowl  seethed 
in  milk,  and  dressed  with  sugar  and 
spices  ;  after  this  he  went  to  sleep 
again.  He  dined  at  twelve,  partak- 
ing always  of  twenty  dishes.  He 
supped  twice ;  at  first,  soon  after 
vespers,  and  the  second  time  at  mid- 
night, or  one  o'clock,  which  meal 
was  perhaps  the  most  solid  of  the 
four.  After  meal  he  ate  a  great 
quantity  of  pastry  and  sweetmeats, 
and  he  irrigated  every  repast  by  vast 
draughts  of  beer  and  wine." 

To  return  to  our  grand  ceremonial 
of  abdication.  The  second  person  in 
the  scene  was  the  son,  Philip,  to  whom 
he  was  about  to  resign  the  far  greater 
part  of  his  power  and  territory — all 
but  the  empire  of  Germany,  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  relinquish  in  his 
favour.  Let  us  hear  Mr  Motley's 
description  of  the  gloomy  monarch, 
so  great  a  favourite  of  tragic  poets : — 
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"  The  sou,  Philip  II.,  was  a  small, 
meagre  man,  much  below  the  middle 
height,  with  thin  legs,  a  narrow  chest, 
and  the  shrinking,  timid  air  of  an  habi- 
tual invalid.  '  His  body,'  says  his  pro- 
fessed panegyrist,  Cabrera,  '  was  but  a 
human  cage,  in  which,  however  brief 
and  narrow,  dwelt  a  soul  to  whose  flight 
the  immeasurable  expanse  of  heaven  was 
too  contracted.'  The  same  wholesale 
admirer  adds,  that  '  his  aspect  was  so 
reverend,  that  rustics,  who  met  him 
alone  in  a  wood,  without  knowing  him, 
bowed  down  with  instinctive  veneration. 
In  face  he  was  the  living  image  of  his 
father,  having  the  same  broad  forehead 
and  blue  eye,  with  the  same  aquiline, 
but  better  proportioned,  nose.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  countenance  the  re- 
markable Burgundian  deformity  was 
likewise  reproduced.  He  had  the  same 
heavy,  hanging  lip,  with  a  vast  mouth, 
and  monstrously  protruding  lower  jaw. 
His  complexion  was  fair,  his  hair  light 
and  thin,  his  beard  yellow,  short,  and 
pointed.  He  had  the  aspect  of  a  Flem- 
ing, but  the  loftiness  of  a  Spaniard.  Hia 
demeanour  in  public  was  still,  silent — al- 
most sepulchral.  He  looked  habitually 
on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  was 
chary  of  speech,  embarrassed,  and  even 
suffering  in  manner.  This  was  ascribed 
partly  to  a  natural  haughtiness,  which 
he  had  occasionally  endeavoured  to  over- 
come, and  partly  to  habitual  pains  in  the 
stomach,  occasioned  by  his  inordinate 
fondness  for  pastry." 

Was  there  ever  such  an  incongru- 
ous combination  presented  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader !  This 
downward  look  and  stooping  pos- 
ture is  partly  the  reserve  and  haugh- 
tiness of  a  Spanish  king,  and  partly 
a  contrite  bending  of  the  body,  pro- 
duced by  a  schoolboy's  love  of 
pastry  !  Other  indulgences,  not  quite 
so  innocent,  our  most  orthodox  of 
princes  seems  to  have  permitted 
himself.  What  a  medley  we  have 
here  ! — "  He  was  most  strict  in  reli- 
gious observances,  as  regular  at  mass, 
sermons,  and  vespers  as  a  monk — 
much  more,  it  was  thought  by  many 
good  Catholics,  than  was  becoming 
to  his  rank  and  age.  Besides  several 
friars,  who  preached  regularly  for  his 
instruction,  he  had  daily  discussions 
with  others  on  abstruse  theological 
points.  He  consulted  bis  confessor 
most  minutely  as  to  all  the  actions 
of  life,  inquiring  anxiously  whether 
this  proceeding  or  that  were  likely  to 
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burden  his  conscience.  He  was 
grossly  licentious.  It  was  his  chief 
amusement  to  issue  forth  at  night 
disguised,  that  he  might  indulge 
himself  in  the  common  haunts  of 
vice.  This  was  his  solace  at  Brus- 
sels in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  affairs 
of  state." 

This  prince,  when  he  quits  Brus- 
sels and  enters  into  his  kingdom  of 
Spain,  solemnises  his  entry  by  an 
auto-da-fe,  at  which  he  utters  the 
pious  sentiment,  that  he  would  rather 
cease  to  reign  than  reign  over  here- 
tics, and  declares  that  he  "would 
carry  the  wood  to  burn  his  own  son," 
if  his  own  son  proved  a  deserter  from 
the  faith.  A  strange  production  it 
is  to  contemplate ! — this  of  the  con- 
science of  a  Christian  prince,  as 
educated  by  a  Catholic  priesthood. 
Where  the  duty  borders  upon  crime 
— where,  to  the  secular  mind,  it  is 
an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  there 
the  conscience  is  inflexible;  in  the 
simple  moralities  of  temperance  and 
of  truth,  it  is  but  a  silken  rein  which 
the  priest  touches  from  time  to  time, 
merely  to  show  that  he  holds  it,  and 
holds  it  laxly. 

The  dissimulation  of  Philip,  and 
how  completely  the  deception  of 
others  entered  into  his  idea  of  good 
government,  is  well  known ;  but  Mr 
Motley  has  been  able,  by  comparing 
together  the  preserved  letters  of  this 
monarch,  to  display  the  working  of 
this  high  order  of  statesmanship  in  a 
clearer  light  than  it  has  perhaps  ever 
been  placed  before.  We  thread  the 
petty  labyrinth  which  the  secluded 
monarch  found  it  his  greatest  delight 
to  plan ;  we  are  introduced  into  the 
very  study  of  the  king ;  we  see  him 
forming  his  plot,  preparing  his  con- 
tradictory letters— these  to  be  read 
aloud  at  the  council-board,  those  to 
be  kept  secret.  Arrangements  are 
made  that  the  Regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands, or  her  minister,  shall  write  cer- 
tain letters,  which  are  to  receive  from 
him  certain  answers  —  letters  and 
answers  both  mere  fictions  to  dis- 
guise the  real  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion. Dissimulation,  indeed,  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  His  ministers  all 
practise  it  upon  him,  as  he  upon  his 
ministers.  He  deceives  every  one. 
Though  always  in  the  leading  strings 
of  some  man  more  able  than  himself, 
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though  taking  his  assistance,  and 
conscious  of  the  need  of  it,  he  always 
kept  some  secret  from  his  most  con- 
fidential adviser,  and  was  always 
prepared  to  dismiss  him  the  moment 
that  his  services  became  needless. 
One  good  quality  deserves  mention- 
ing— the  king  and  his  ministers  were 
all  hard -working,  men.  It  is  no 
Eastern  court,  where  the  sultan  con- 
sults only  his  own  pleasure,  and 
leaves  all  to  the  vizier,  and  the  vizier 
occasionally  hangs  or  squeezes^,  pacha, 
and  then  takes  his  pleasure  also.  No 
English  minister  works  harder  than 
the  favourites  of  Philip.  He  himself 
delighted  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  and 
sate  whole  hours  at  the  desk.  Mr 
Motley  says — 

"  His  mental  capacity  in  general  was 
not  very  highly  esteemed.  His  talents 
were,  in  truth,  very  much  below  medi- 
ocrity. His  mind  was  incredibly  small.  . 
A  petty  passion  for  contemptible  details 
characterised  him  from  his  youth,  and, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  he  could  neither 
learn  to  generalise,  nor  understand  that 
one  man,  however  diligent,  could  not  be 
minutely  acquainted  with  all  the  public 
and  private  affairs  of  fifty  millions  of 
other  men.  He  was  a  glutton  of  work. 
He  was  born  to  write  despatches,  and  to 
scrawl  comments  upon  those  which  he 
received.  He  often  remained  at  the 
council-board  four  or  five  hours  at  a 
time,  and  he  lived  in  his  cabinet.  He 
gave  audiences  to  ambassadors  and  de- 
puties very  willingly,  listening  attentive- 
ly to  all  that  was  said  to  him,  and  an- 
swering in  monosyllables.  He  spoke  no 
tongue  but  Spanish,  and  was  sufficiently 
sparing  of  that,  but  he  was  indefatigable 
with  his  pen.  He  hated  to  converse; 
but  he  could  write  a  letter  eighteeu 
pages  long  when  his  correspondent  was 
in  the  next  room,  and  when  the  subject 
was,  perhaps,  one  which  a  man  of  talent 
could  have  settled  with  six  words." 

The  favourite,  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
was  a  prodigy  of  industry.  This  no- 
bleman had  been  brought  up  with 
the  king,  and  when  a  boy  (so  the 
story  runs)  had  struck  Philip,  and 
been  condemned  to  death  for  so  sac- 
rilegious a  blow.  Philip  had  thrown 
himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  im- 
plored and  obtained  the  forgiveness 
of  the  culprit.  In  after  life,  a  more 
probable  cause  is  assigned  for  the  en- 
durance of  their  friendship — the  com- 
placency which  he  exhibited  towards 
the  King,  as  the  husband  of  the  cele- 
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brated  Princess  Eboli.  Ruy  Gomez 
and  his  occupations  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  At  the  present  moment  he  occupied 
the  three  posts  of  valet,  state  councillor, 
and  finance  minister.  He  dressed  and 
undressed  his  master,  read  or  talked 
him  to  sleep,  called  him  in  the  morning, 
admitted  those  who  were  to  have  private 
audiences,  and  superintended  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  household.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  enormous 
correspondence  and  affairs  of  administra- 
tion which  devolved  upon  him  as  first 
minister  of  state  and  treasury.  He  was 
very  ignorant.  He  had  no  experience  or 
acquirement  in  the  arts  either  of  war  or 
peace,  and  his  early  education  had  been 
limited.  Like  his  master,  he  spoke  no 
tongue  but  Spanish,  and  he  had  no  lite- 
rature. He  had  prepossessing  manners, 
a  fluent  tongue,  a  winning  and  benevo- 
lent disposition.  His  natural  capacity 
for  affairs  was  considerable;  and  his  tact 
was  so  perfect  that  he  could  converse 
face  to  face  with  statesmen,  doctors,  and 
generals,  upon  campaigns,  theology,  or 
jurisprudence,  without  betraying  any  re- 
markable deficiency.  He  was  very  in- 
dustrious, endeavouring  to  make  up  by 
hard  study  for  his  lack  of  general  know- 
ledge. At  the  same  time,  by  the  King's 
desire,  he  appeared  constantly  at  the 
frequent  banquets,  masquerades,  tour- 
neys, and  festivities,  for  which  Brussels 
at  that  epoch  was  remarkable.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  his  cheek  was  pale,  and 
that  he  seemed  dying  of  overwork." 

Equally  industrious,  and  far  more 
accomplished,  indeed  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  learned  men  of  his 
time,  was  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who 
long  held  what  we  may  describe  as 
the  position  of  prime  minister  to  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  Regent  was  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  state,  and  three 
of  this  council  formed  the  consulta 
by  whose  advice  she  was  to  be  espe- 
cially guided. .  Of  these  three,  Gran- 
velle was  the  chief;  in  fact,  he  and 
the  consulta  were  said  to  be  the  same 
thing ;  he  was  the  consulta.  The 
Cardinal  was  a  man  of  learning; 
could  write  and  speak  well,  and  that 
in  several  languages ;  but  that  which 
stands  out  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history  is  the  admirable  tact  with 
which,  for  a  long  time,  he  governed 
the  Regent  and  guided  the  King. 
Principles  of  his  own,  we  venture 
to  think,  he  had  none — unless  the 
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determination  to  uphold  that  autho- 
rity of  churchman  and  of  minister, 
in  which  he  shared  so  largely,  be 
called  a  principle — but  he  very  dex- 
trously  assumed  the  views  of  the 
King,  and  threw  his  own  ability,  so 
to  speak,  into  the  mind  and  opinions 
of  his  sovereign.  When  we  see  him 
removed  from  the  court,  he  lives  and 
speaks  like  an  epicurean  philoso- 
pher ;  when  he  writes  to  the  King, 
he  is  an  alarmist  for  the  faith,  super- 
stitious, and  a  persecutor.  His  con- 
tempt for  the  multitude  was,  no 
doubt,  sincere  enough  ;  and  this  sin- 
cere contempt  led  him,  as  it  has  led 
many  others,  to  uphold,  without 
scruple  of  conscience,  whatever  power 
or  authority  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Such  men  cannot,  at  least,  be  said  to 
violate  any  generous  conviction,  for 
they  have  none.  They  can  have  no 
reverence  for  kings  or  cardinals — they 
know  them  too  well ;  but  they  have 
still  less  reverence  for  any  other  human 
beings.  Granvelle  was  well  born,  of 
an  obscure  but  noble  family  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  father  had  been  a  min- 
ister— "held  office,"  as  we  should  say, 
in  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Charles. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  we  are  told 
he  spoke  seven  languages  with  per- 
fect facility,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  was 
something  prodigious. 

"  He  was  ready-witted,"  continues  Mr 
Motley,  "  smooth  and  fluent  of  tongue, 
fertile  in  expedients,  courageous,  reso- 
lute. He  thoroughly  understood  the  art 
of  managing  men,  particularly  his  supe- 
riors. He  knew  how  to  govern  under 
the  appearance  of  obeying.  In  his  inter- 
course with  the  King,  he  coloured  him- 
self, as  it  were,  with  the  King's  character. 
He  was  not  himself,  but  Philip  ;  not  the 
sullen,  hesitating,  confused  Philip,  how- 
ever, but  Philip  endowed  with  eloquence, 
readiness,  facility.  The  King  ever  found, 
himself  anticipated  with  the  most  delicate 
obsequiousness,  and  beheld  his  struggling 
ideas  change  into  winged  words  without 
ceasing  to  be  his  own.  No  flattery  could 
be  more  adroit.  He  would  write  letters 
forty  pages  long  to  the  King,  and  send 
off  another  courier  on  the  same  day  with 
two  or  three  additional  despatches  of 
identical  date.  Such  prolixity  enchanted 
the  King.  The  painstaking  monarch 
toiled,  pen  in  hand,  after  his  wonderful 
minister,  in  vain.  Philip  was  only  fit  to 
be  the  bishop's  clerk,  yet  he  imagined 
3  A 
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himself  to  be  the  directing  and  govern- 
ing power His  industry  was  enor- 
mous. He  could  write  fifty  letters  a-day 
.•with  his  own  hand.  He  could  dictate  to 
half-a-dozen  amanuenses  at  once,  on  as 
many  different  subjects,  in  as  many  differ- 
ent languages,  and  send  them  all  away 
exhausted." 

Of  which  last  story  we  have  our 
own  opinion ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  consummate  skill  with 
which,  for  some  time,  he  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  Consum- 
mate skill !  but  shut  out  from  a  wiser 
statesmanship  by  his  priestly  con- 
tempt for  the  opinions  of  an  un- 
learned class.  He  could  not  see  that 
— as  a  mere  problem  of  political 
forces — it  was  not  only  the  King  he 
had  to  direct,  and  the  Duchess  to 
control,  and  the  Flemish  nobility  to 
resist  and  to  counterplot, — he  had 
some  account  to  give  of  this  burgher 
spirit  awakening  to  its  liberties,  and 
above  all,  to  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
Had  he  measured  this  force  1  At  the 
first  superficial  glance  at  the  man's 
history,  you  would  say  that,  at  all 
.events,  he  was  a  sufficient  alarm- 
ist, an  unhesitating  persecutor.  He 
piously  writes  to  his  very  pious  sov- 
ereign,— "  For  the  love  of  God  and 
the  service  of  the  holy  religion,  put 
your  royal  hand  valiantly  to  the  work, 
otherwise  we  have  only  to  exclaim, 
'  Help,  Lord,  for  we  perish  ! ' "  Thus 
he  runs  with  his  torch  before  the 
man  who,  he  knows,  will  and  can 
travel  but  on  the  one  road  on  which 
he  pretends  to  guide  him.  He  has 
appreciation  enough  of  the  movement 
going  on  around  him  to  abuse  and 
execrate,  to  punish  and  vilify  it; 
but  if  he  had  rightly  estimated  its 
strength,  such  a  man  as  Granvelle 
would  have  respected  it  for  its  mere 
strength,  and  held  a  very  different 
language  towards  it. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count 
Egmont  were  members  of  the  state 
council.  Of  course  they  chafed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Cardinal,  and  were  in 
open  hostility  to  the  policy  he  pur- 
sued. At  length  a  determined  effort 
was  made  by  the  patriot  party  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  Netherlands. 
Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  united 
in  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  they 
represented  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  salvation 
of  the  provinces  (which  they  were 
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doing  their  utmost  to  quiet)  that  the 
Cardinal  should  be  recalled.  The 
Cardinal  was  prepared,  at  all  events, 
for  the  attack.  "  He  wrote  to  the 
King  the  day  before  the  letter  was 
written,  and  many  weeks  before  it 
was  sent,  to  apprise  him  that  it  was 
coming,  and  to  instruct  him  as  to  the 
answer  he  was  to  make." 

This  storm  broke  over.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  Cardinal  had  not 
only  the  ear  of  the  King,  but  also 
held  his  pen — it  was  in  vain  that  he 
represented  the  Flemish  nobility  as 
riotous  and  ambitious  voluptuaries 
— (one  of  them  even  eating  meat  in 
Lent !) — as  spendthrifts  so  encum- 
bered with  debt  that  they  sought  a 
season  of  anarchy  to  rid  them  of  their 
obligations  :  it  became  evident,  even 
at  the  Spanish  court,  that  the  Car- 
dinal, with  all  his  diplomatic  skill, 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  make 
head  against  his  opponents.  There 
must  be  concession,  or  force  of  an- 
other kind  must  be  employed — the 
sword,  and  not  the  pen.  And  now 
having  resolved  on  the  recall  of  the 
Cardinal,  all  the -,  finesse  and  petty 
hypocrisy  of  the  King  had  a  fair  field 
for  their  exercise.  Orange  and  Egmont 
and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
should  never  have  it  to  say  that  he, 
the  King,  had  dismissed  his  faithful 
servant  in  consideration  of  their 
opinion  or  their  wishes.  That  he 
would  think  of  the  matter,  is  the 
most  conciliating  answer  he  gives  to 
them.  Nay,  the  Cardinal  himself 
should  never  know  that  he  was  in 
reality  dismissed.  His  recall  should 
appear  to  the  minister  himself  as  a 
temporary  departure,  counselled  by 
the  emergencies  of  the  moment ;  to 
all  others  this  temporary  absence 
from  the  Netherlands  should  seem 
the  voluntary  and  spontaneous  act  of 
the  Cardinal. 

Had  not  the  Cardinal  a  mother, 
living  in  some  remote  district  1  And 
must  not  so  benevolent  and  tender- 
hearted a  Cardinal  be  desirous,  after 
a  long  interval,  of  visiting  his  aged 
parent?  The  Cardinal  shall  in  a 
letter,  which  may  be  seen  or  heard 
of  all  men,  solicit  of  the  Regent,  or 
the  King,  permission  to  retire  for  a 
space  from  the  cares  of  government ; 
and  the  King  or  the  Regent  shall, 
with  much  regret,  yield  to  the  claims 
of  filial  affection,  and  of  a  constitu- 
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tion  requiring  repose.  This  shall  be 
the  aspect  of  the  transaction  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  Cardinal  receives 
his  private  letter.  He  has  now  the 
pen  put  into  his  hands,  and  is  in- 
structed what  to  write.  In  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  King,  he  had 
frequently  implored  his  majesty — 
Heaven  knows  with  what  sincerity  ! 
— not  to  scruple  at  sacrificing  him 
or  his  interests  for  what  might  be 
deemed  the  public  welfare.  To  this 
brief  retirement  how  then  could  he 
object  ?  He  writes,  requesting  very 
submissively  a  leave  of  absence — it  is 

giblicly  and  blandly  granted  him. 
e  retires  to  his  country-seat,  there 
to  indite  most  contented  letters  on  the 
charms  of  a  philosophical  retreat,  and 
pine  in  secret  for  the  return  to  power. 

The  Cardinal  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved, or  tried  to  believe,  that  it  was 
the  King's  intention  to  reinstate  him 
after  a  brief  interval.  The  public,  in 
general,  though  mystified  by  this  pre- 
arranged correspondence,  concluded 
that  the  Cardinal  never  would  re- 
turn, and  great  was  their  joy  at  his 
departure.  Even  the  Duchess  was 
glad  to  be  liberated  from  a  minister 
who  had  grown  too  powerful  and 
domineering.  The  young  nobility 
were  in  ecstasies.  "  Brederode  and 
Count  Hoogstraaten  were  standing 
together,  looking  from  a  window  of  a 
house  near  the  gate  of  Caudenberg, 
to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  spectacle 
of  their  enemy's  retreat.  As  soon  as 
.the  Cardinal  had  passed  through  the 
gate  on  his  way  to  Namur,  the  first 
stage  of  his  journey,  they  rushed  into 
the  street,  got  both  upon  one  horse, 
Hoogstraaten,  who  alone  had  boots 
on  his  legs,  taking  the  saddle,  and 
Brederode  the  croup,  and  galloped 
after  the  Cardinal  with  the  exultation 
of  schoolboys." 

After  some  interval,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  succeeded  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
those  who  rejoiced  most  in  the  depar- 
ture of  that  wily  minister  might  have 
wished  his  return;  for  Alva  united 
in  himself  all  the  craft  and  subtlety 
that  the  court  of  Philip  could  teach, 
with  a  cruelty  and  hardness  of  na- 
ture seldom  learned  in  camps.  But 
we  are  not  attracted  to  this  man — 
his  lineaments  are  well  known,  and 
are  not  attractive  ;  consummate 
general  as  he  was,  his  moral  qualities 
.•are  those  we  associate  with  a  Grand 
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Inquisitor,  not  a  great  Captain.  And 
his  range  of  thought  must  have  been 
very  limited  ;  for  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  quelling  all  resistance  by 
his  arms,  he  undid  his  own  work,  and 
kindled  against  himself  the  wrath  of 
every  citizen,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
by  the  absurdest  system  of  taxation 
that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  the 
merest  dragoon  to  establish.  Amongst 
other  taxes  he  imposed,  this  stands 
out  conspicuous — ten  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  every  article  of  merchandise 
to  be  paid  as  often  as  it  should  be  sold. 
Had  he  designed  to  put  down  com- 
merce as  well  as  heresy,  he  could 
not  have  framed  a  better  system  of 
finance.  Imagine  every  tradesman 
and  merchant,  in  the  thriving  cities 
of  Flanders,  being  compelled  to  keep 
an  account  of  every  sale  they  made 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  order  that 
they  might  deduct  from  their  profits 
this  ten  per  cent  to  the  government. 
It  was  monstrous  ;  it  was  impractic- 
able. His  coadjutors  in  the  Council 
of  State  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
in  vain  :  a  like  tax  he  had  imposed 
on  his  own  little  town  of  Alva,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  feasible 
in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  1  But  commerce  was 
better  able  to  protect  itself  than 
heresy,  and  it  raised  such  a  storm 
about  the  general's  ears  that  he 
at  length  seemed  very  willing  to 
escape  from  these  Flemish  citizens  ; 
and  Philip,  who  had  no  other  re- 
source than  to  appoint  new  men — 
being  utterly  incapacitated  for  the 
reception  of  new  ideas — was  equally 
willing  to  recall  him. 

It  is  time  we  turn  to  the  opposite 
and  patriot  camp.  Amongst  the 
brave,  jovial,  gallant,  rich,  but 
thoughtless  nobility  of  Flanders, 
there  was  one  man  of  earnest  pur- 
pose, keen  insight,  heroic  persever- 
ance, whose  mind  expanded  as  events 
developed  themselves,  who  finally 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
people— of  freedom  civil  and  religious 
— the  Prince  of  Orange  He  too,  as 
we  first  catch  sight  of  him,  is  the 
magnificent  nobleman,  sumptuous, 
munificent,  of  generous  nature,  and  a 
lover  of  justice,  and  withal  as  pro- 
foundly versed  as  Philip  himself  in 
what  iu>  called  the  art  of  government 
— but  not  apparently  possessed  by 
any  great  principle  of  action.  AF>, 
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however,  his  own  life  matures,  and 
as  the  crisis  of  public  affairs  ap- 
proaches, he  takes  upon  himself  the 
full  solemnity  of  the  times  ;  he  be- 
comes the  worthy  leader  of  that  great 
movement,  which  is  agitating,  in  a 
vague  and  distracting  manner,  all 
classes  of  the  community  :  he  devotes 
himself  till  death  to  a  great  cause. 
His  son  is  seized,  and  detained  by 
the  court  of  Spain  as  a  hostage  ;  his 
vast  revenues  are  spent  in  the  levying 
of  troops  to  resist  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
and  bribes  of  princely  wealth  are 
held  out  to  him ;  but  he  is  pledged 
to  his  work,  and  sacrifices  all,  pa- 
rental affection,  and  finally  life  itself, 
to  his  great  cause. 

His  early  education  was  more 
adapted  to  develop  his  talents  than 
his  moral  nature,  but  it  was  evident- 
ly preparing  him  for  the  great  task 
he  was  to  accomplish.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  as  page  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  V.,  and  the  Emperor, 
recognising  the  ability  and  discretion 
of  his  prince-page  (for  he  had  already 
come  into  possession  of  his  title  and 
estates),  delighted  to  have  him  fre- 
quently in  his  presence,  and  retained 
him  even  when  the  greatest  affairs 
were  discussed  with  his  ministers,  or 
when  he  gave  audiences  of  the  most 
confidential  kind.  The  youth  grew 
up  with  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  that  is  rarely  acquired.  At 
an  age  when  most  men  are  gazing  in 
foolish  wonder  at  the  spectacle  of 
courts  and  governments,  he  had  been 
introduced  behind  the  scenes,  and 
understood  what  men  were,  and  what 
their  real  motives,  and  how  common 
a  flesh  and  blood  hides  beneath  the 
velvet  and  the  ermine.  Nor  did  the 
Emperor  trust  his  shrewd  and  silent 
observer  in  the  cabinet  only ;  he 
trusted  him  also  in  the  field.  Before 
the  Prince  was  twenty-one,  he  was 
appointed,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  to  be  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army  on  the  French 
frontier.  After  the  Emperor's  death 
he  was  equally  trusted  by  Philip, 
being  employed  to  negotiate  the  peace 
with  France.  He  was  one  of  the 
hostages  selected  by  Henry  of  France 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
incident  occurred  which  is  said  to 
have  procured  him  the  name  of  the 
"Silent."  He  and  Henry,  while 
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hunting  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes, 
found  themselves  together,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and 
the  French  King,  concluding  that  the 
envoy  of  Philip  was  privy  to  all  his 
designs,  began  to  open  his  mind  on 
the  great  scheme  which  he  was  then 
secretly  framing  with  his  brother  of 
Spain.  The  two  zealous  monarchs 
were  solemnly  to  pledge  themselves 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  their 
several  kingdoms,  and  that  by  the 
decisive  process  of  a  massacre  of  the 
heretics,  "that  accursed  vermin." 
The  French  King  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  this  most  religious 
plot.  The  Prince  was  silent,  and  kept 
his  countenance ;  and  earned  his  name 
of  "  Silent,"  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  this  blundering 
confidence  of  the  King.  The  story 
wears  an  apocryphal  air.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  was  not  yet  a  Protestant, 
and  the  confidence,  therefore,  was  not 
so  strangely  misplaced  ;  and  a  nick- 
name is  not  given  from  a  transac- 
tion, which  at  the  time  is  known 
only  to  a  few  persons,  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  not  talk  of  this. 
But  if  Henry  of  France  did  make 
this  indiscreet  revelation,  we  may  be 
•sure  that  Orange  would  not  fail  to 
reflect  upon  it  at  an  after  period, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  conflict 
with  Philip.  It  was  a  lesson,  if  he 
needed  one,  of  what  kind  of  "  holy 
alliance  "  the  Christian  sovereigns  of 
his  epoch  were  capable  of  forming. 

As  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  Fries- 
land,  and  Utrecht,  it  fell  upon  him 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  in  his  treatment  of  heretics  : 
he  received  secret  instructions  to 
enforce  the  edicts  against  all  the 
sectaries  without  distinction,  and 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  From  a 
mere  sense  of  humanity  and  justice, 
he  was  far  less  severe  than  Philip 
required  ;  still  he  gave  orders  to  en- 
force conformity  with  the  ancient 
Church.  He  was  rich,  powerful, 
young ;  a  luxurious  and  princely 
life  lay  before  him.  His  hospitality, 
like  his  fortune,  was  almost  regal. 
"  Twenty-four  noblemen  and  eighteen 
pages  of  gentle  birth  officiated  regu- 
larly in  his  family."  It  was  a  daily 
banquet  in  his  household,  and  the 
generous  host,  of  winning  manner 
and  address,  was  beloved  and  hon- 
oured by  all.  It  was  not  at  this 
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period  of  life,  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  sectaries  with 
any  other  feeling  than  that  of  com- 
passion, mingled  probably  with  some 
degree  of  contempt. 

But,  while  mingling  with  all  the 
festivities  suitable  to  his  age  and 
rank,  he  evidently  kept  his  head  clear, 
and  hia  heart  free  from  any  of  the 
malignant  passions  of  the  time.  All 
parties  trusted  him.  The  Protest- 
ants looked  for  justice  at  his  hands  ; 
the  Duchess-regent  knew  that  she 
had  in  him  a  friend  to  order  and 
good  government,  and  had  recourse 
from  time  to  time  to  his  mediation 
with  the  cities  she  had  provoked 
almost  beyond  endurance.  He  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  his  own  party 
when  he  saw  their  proceedings  as- 
suming an  insurrectionary  character. 
When  Brederode,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  procession,  presented  what 
was  called  the  Request  to  the  Duch- 
ess, it  was  the  presence  of  Orange 
that  prevented  the  circumstance  from 
leading  to  serious  disturbance.  It 
was  this  Request,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  that  gave  rise  to  the  fam- 
ous name  of  The  Beggars,  which  the 
young  nobility  chose  to  assume  for 
themselves.  The  Councillor  Berlay- 
mont  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the 
Duchess,  pointing  to  the  multitude 
that  accompanied  this  petition  :  — 
"  What,  madam  !  is  it  possible  that 
your  highness  can  entertain  fears  of 
these  beggars  1 "  (gueux).  At  a  magni- 
ficent repast  that  took  place  shortly 
after,  over  which  Brederode  presided, 
that  far  too  boisterous  champion  of 
liberty,  repeating  the  offensive  ex- 
pression of  Councillor  Berlaymont, 
exclaimed,  "  They  call  us  Beggars ! 
Let  us  accept  the  name ;  we  will 
contend  with  this  Inquisition  till  we 
all  wear  the  beggar's  sack!"  He 
then  beckoned  to  one  of  his  pages, 
who  brought  him  a  leathern  wallet 
and  a  large  wooden  bowl,  such  as 
were  worn  and  used  by  professional 
mendicants,  and  slinging  the  wallet 
round  his  neck,  and  filling  the  bowl 
with  wine,  he  lifted  the  ungainly 
goblet  with  both  his  hands,  and 
drained  it  at  a  draught.  "  Long  live 
the  beggars  ! "  ( Vivent  les  gueux  ! ) 
he  cried,  as  he  wiped  his  beard  and 
set  down  the  bowl.  "Then,"  says 
Mr  Motley,  "  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  lips  of  those  reckless  nobles,  rose 


the  famous  cry  which  was  so  often  to 
ring  over  land  and  sea,  amid  blazing 
cities,  on  blood-stained  decks,  through 
the  smoke  and  carnage  of  many  a 
stricken  field."  Amidst  shouts  of 
laughter  and  applause  Brederode 
threw  the  wallet  round  the  neck 
of  his  nearest  neighbour,  and  handed 
him  the  wooden  bowl.  Each  guest 
in  turn  took  the  knapsack,  and,  push- 
ing aside  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
before  him,  filled  the  capacious  wood- 
en bowl,  and  drank  the  beggars  !  The 
new  shibboleth  was  invented.  While 
the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  some  other 
nobles  entered  the  apartment.  He 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  the 
"  beggars,"  these  bacchanalian  pa- 
triots, and  compelled  to  drink  their 
toast,  though,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
scene,  its  meaning  was  still  unex- 
plained to  him.  He  drank  a  cup  of 
wine  with  them,  but  used  his  influ- 
ence to  prevail  upon  them  to  break 
up  their  dangerous  festivities. 

On  every  occasion  he  is  seen  to  be 
the  friend  of  order  and  authority,  so 
long  as  these  do  not  violate  the  most 
palpable  claims  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  astonishing  how  the 
country  began  to  look  upon  this 
man,  as  if  their  hope  lay  with  him. 
Thus  it  is  in  disastrous  times;  if 
the  multitude  will,  by  their  fidelity 
to  the  greatest  amongst  them,  make 
him  strong,  they  find  a  pillar  of 
strength  on  which  they  themselves 
can  lean.  Antwerp  is  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  insurrection.  The  preach- 
ers of  the  new  faith  are  forbidden 
the  churches,  the  chapels,  the  public 
rooms,  the  public  streets — are  driven 
from  the  city  ;  the  people  encamp 
without  the  walls,  and  listen  to  their 
preachers  there.  The  sermon,  we 
may  be  sure,  is  none  the  less  stirring 
for  being  listened  to  in  a  half-rebelli- 
ous spirit ;  nor  is  the  city  quieted  be- 
cause it  takes  its  intoxicating  draught 
of  spiritual  enthusiasm  without  the 
walls.  What  can  the  presence  of 
one  man  do,  who  brings  with  him 
neither  arms  to  terrify,  nor  power  to 
revoke  the  destructive  and  fanatic 
measures  of  the  King  1  Yet  the  wholo 
city  of  Antwerp  calls  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  And  the  Duchess  en- 
treats him  to  use  his  mediatorial  in- 
fluence. He  goes,  and  is  received  as 
a  saviour.  Some  brief  period  of 
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peace  follows,  but  the  insane  reso- 
lution of  the  Spanish  monarch  can- 
not be  shaken.  Only  through  war, 
and  war  of  the  most  terrible  kind, 
can  peace  finally  be  secured. 

Not  only  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  but  between  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist,  he  has  to  act  as  mediator. 
The  true  principle  of  toleratior  seems 
to  be  embraced  by  no  one — certainly 
by  no  party  or  sect.  He  does  em- 
brace it,  contends  for  it  against  friend 
and  foe.  At  a  second  visit  to  Antwerp, 
it  falls  on  him  to  prevent  a  civil  war 
between  Lutheran  and  Calvinist. 

The  storm  rages  higher,  and  Orange 
erects  himself  to  meet  it.  The  pupil 
of  Charles  V.  knows  well  what  man- 
ner of  men  he  has  to  deal  with ;  no 
simulation  or  hypocrisy  of  the  Spanish 
court  can  deceive  him ;  to  him  it  is 
clear  as  day  that  there  can  be  no 
amity  with  the  King  except  by  re- 
linquishing entirely  all  freedom,  civil 
and  religious.  He  casts  in  his  lot 
with  the  people.  His  friend  Count 
Egmont  still  hoped  to  combine  loyal- 
ty with  patriotism.  Very  touching, 
indeed,  is  the  parting  that  now  takes 
place  between  the  twofriends.  Orange 
in  vain  tries  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Egmont  to  the  true  character  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  Loyal  and  generous 
himself,  he  cannot  believe  that  Philip, 
who  treated  him  so  courteously  and 
hospitably  during  that  visit,  so  un- 
fortunate for  his  own  fame  and 
honour,  which  he  paid  the  court  at 
Madrid,  means  his  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. Alva  has  now  come  upon  the 
scene.  Orange  knows  well  that  both 
he  and  Egmont  are  proscribed  men. 
But  Egmont  is  fatally  deluded. 
"  Alas !  Egmont,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  the  King's  clemency,  of  which  you 
boast,  will  destroy  you  :  would  that 
I  might  be  deceived ;  but  I  foresee 
too  clearly  that  you  are  to  be  the 
bridge  which  the  Spaniards  will  de- 
stroy so  soon  as  they  have  passed 
over  it  to  invade  the  country."  With 
these  words  he  concluded  his  vain 
appeal  to  awaken  the  Count  from  his 
fatal  security.  "  Then,  as  if  per- 
suaded that  he  was  looking  upon  his 
friend  for  the  last  time,  William  of 
Orange  threw  his  arms  arouud 
Egmont,  and  held  him  for  a  moment 
in  a  close  embrace.  Tears  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  both  at  this  parting  moment ; 
and  then,  the  brief  scene  of  simple 
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and  lofty  pathos  terminated,  Egmont 
and  Orange  separated  from  each 
other,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth." 

The  "  bridge"  was  very  little  used ; 
its  destruction  seemed  the  main  thing 
that  was  plotted.  Philip  wrote  to 
the  Count  in  the  most  friendly  strain 
after  the  commission  had  been  given 
to  Alva  to  arrest  him  and  the  other 
nobles  of  his  party.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  many  admonitions — some  of  them 
even  from  Spaniards — the  unhappy 
Count  was  lured  to  his  destruction. 
Alva  was  enabled  very  dextrously 
to  accomplish  his  arrest.  He  had, 
however,  the  mortification  to  find 
that  the  man  whom  above  all  others 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  capture, 
had  escaped.  The  ex-minister,  the 
Cardinal,  on  hearing  that  Orange  had 
not  been  seized,  said  very  truly,  "  That 
if  Orange  had  escaped,  they  had  taken 
nobody,  and  that  his  capture  would 
have  been  more  valuable  than  that 
of  every  man  in  the  Netherlands." 

The  contest  had  now  become  ear- 
nest indeed.  It  was  no  longer  a  weak 
woman  who  held  the  regency  ;  it 
was  the  most  consummate  general 
and  the  most  inflexible  man  that 
Philip  could  have  selected  who  now 
held  the  Netherlands  under  a  military 
despotism.  Orange  declared  war 
against  this  tyrant,  levied  troops  in 
Germany,  expended  all  his  resources 
to  bring  an  army  into  the  field  ;  but, 
through  the  masterly  generalship  and 
Fabian  tactics  of  Alva,  he  was  doom- 
ed to  see  the  season  pass,  and  his 
troops  disband,  without  effecting  any- 
thing. The  Prince  of  Orange  gains 
no  victories  in  the  open  field.  Hardly 
any  great  man  has  accomplished  so 
much  with  so  few  successes.  But  per- 
severance through  adversity,  through 
defeat,  through  calumny  and  slander, 
met  with  its  reward.  He  trusted 
always  to  his  sacred  cause,  and  felt 
that  he  and  it  must  be  under  the 
providence  of  God.  And  this  is  the 
place  to  mention  that  he  had  now  em- 
braced, with  a  sober  and  sincere  zeal, 
the  Reformed  faith ;  thus  arming  him- 
self completely  for  the  great  task 
committed  to  him.  We  have  no  ac- 
count here  of  the  gradual  steps  of  his 
conversion.  Mr  Motley  very  judici- 
ously observes  that  the  real  incidents 
of  his  life,  and  not  religious  contro- 
versy, led,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
change.  Feeling  the  necessity  for 
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the  support  of  religion,  and  feeling 
this  need  at  a  time  when  two  forms  of 
Christianity  presented  themselves  for 
his  selection,  he  preferred  the  Pro- 
testant. A  Catholic  may  suggest 
that  he  chose  the  religion  of  that 
party  with  which  his  own  fortunes 
were  henceforth  to  be  bound  up — 
that  his  was,  in  fact,  a  political  con- 
version ;  but  his  after  life,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  private  correspondence, 
prove  him  to  have  become  sincerely 
and  zealously  pious.  To  us  the  choice 
seems  very  natural :  he  who  had  seen 
so  much  of  priests — though  perhaps 
of  the  higher  and  not  the  more 
spiritual  order — was  not  likely  (if  he 
could  adopt  another)  to  select  that 
form  of  Christianity  in  which  a  priest- 
hood stands  between  the  human  soul 
and  its  God.  He  would  prefer  the 
theology  which  led  him  at  once  into 
communion  with  God  and  Christ,  to 
that  which  put  a  priestly  confessor 
beside  him  to  clog  his  footsteps  every 
moment  of  his  life.  One  thing  is 
indisputable,  and  highly  to  his  glory  ; 
— both  for  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
for  Lutherans  and  Calviuists,  he 
claimed  liberty  of  thought,  freedom 
of  worship,  the  lull  and  manly  enun- 
ciation of  every  sincere  conviction. 
He  was  misunderstood  even  by  his 
own  party  ;  his  noble  sense  of  justice 
was  often  traduced  as  lukewarmness 
and  irreligion.  Peter  Dathenus,  a 
fiery  zealot  who  for  some  time  exerted 
an  overbearing  influence  from  the 
pulpit  of  Ghent,  denounced  him  as 
"  an  atheist  in  heart, — as  a  man 
who  knew  no  God  but  state  expedi- 
ency, which  was  the  idol  of  his  wor- 
ship." And  a  far  more  temperate 
Protestant,  St  Aldegonde,  seemed 
incapable  of  comprehending  that 
there  was  any  necessity  to  preach 
toleration  to  those  of  the  Reformed 
faith ;  he  evidently  cannot  under- 
stand that  "religious  peace"  at 
which  the  Prince  was  aiming,  that 
mutual  forbearance,  that  freedom  of 
restraint  for  all  in  matters  purely 
religious.  "The  Prince,"  he  says 
complainingly,  in  one  of  his  letters — 
and  the  complaint  remains  an  honour 
to  his  misapprehended  leader — "  The 
Prince  has  uttered  reproaches  to  me 
that  our  clergy  are  striving  to  obtain 
a  mastery  over  consciences.  He 
praised  lately  the  saying  of  a  monk, 
who  was  not  long  here,  that  our  pot 
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had  not  gone  to  the  fire  as  often  as  that 
of  our  antagonists,  but  that,  when  the 
time  came,  it  would  be  black  enough. 
In  short,  the  Prince  fears  that  after 
a  few  centuries  the  clerical  tyranny 
on  both  sides  will  stand  in  this  re- 
spect on  the  same  footing." 

The  Prince  of  Orange  lived  to  see 
Holland  and  Zealand  obtain,  through 
many  trials  and  the  fiercest  struggle, 
their  independence ;  and  had  just 
accepted  some  modified  sovereignty 
of  these  provinces,  under  the  title  of 
Count,  when  his  assassination  took 
place.  We  regret  to  find  how  con- 
spicuous a  part  his  old  opponent, 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  plays  in  this 
transaction.  It  is  he,  it  seems,  who 
whispered  into  the  King's  ear  the 
expediency  of  removing  the  Prince 
by  the  assassination.  He  couples  the 
advice  with  a  base  calumny  against 
the  courage  of  the  man  whose  life 
was  one  constant  exposure  to  danger. 
He  was  in  favour  of  publicly  setting 
a  price  upon  his  head — offering  a  re- 
Avard  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
crowns  to  any  one  who  would  deliver 
up  the  Prince  dead  or  alive  ;  and  he 
added,  "  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  a 
vile  coward,  fear  alone  will  throw  him 
into  confusion."  Thus  writes,  thus 
counsels,  the  priest;  and  the  King, 
who  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  on 
such  an  occasion,  accordingly  pub- 
lished what  is  called  his  "  ban,"  in 
which,  after  enumerating  the  offences 
of  Orange,  after  banishing  and  put- 
ting him  out  of  the  pale  of  law,  he 
continues  thus  :  "And  if  any  one  of 
our  subjects,  or  any  stranger,  should 
be  found  sufficiently  generous  of 
heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest,  deliver- 
ing him  to  us  alive  or  dead,  or  taking 
his  life,  we  will  cause  to  be  furnished 
to  him,  immediately  after  the  deed 
shall  have  been  done,  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 
If  he  have  committed  any  crime,  how- 
ever heinous,  we  promise  to  pardon 
him  ;  and  if  he  be  not  already  noble, 
ive  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valour" 
Thus,  says  Mr  Motley,  by  Cardinal 
Granvelle  and  by  Philip,  a  price  was 
set  upon  the  head  of  the  foremost 
man  of  his  age,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
savage  beast,  and  admission  into  the 
ranks  of  Spain's  haughty  nobility 
was  made  the  additional  bribe  to 
tempt  the  assassin. 

Balthazar  Gerard,  the  miserable 
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creature  who  executed  this  royal 
ban,  had  been  already  led  by  his 
fanaticism  to  believe  that  the  mur- 
der of  the  arch -rebel  and  arch- 
heretic,  as  he  thought  the  Prince, 
would  be  a  work  of  supereminent 
piety.  If  now,  wealth  and  nobility 
in  this  world  were  to  be  added  to  the 
highest  honours  in  the  next,  why 
should  he  any  longer  delay  to  strike  1 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  im- 
minent risk  of  being  captured  after 
the  blow  was  struck,  or  the  shot 
fired,  and  being  put  to  a  most  cruel 
death ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  great  prize  to  be  gained,  and 
there  was  every  satisfaction  that  an 
orthodox  Catholic  could  require  for 
his  conscience.  His  King  commanded 
— his  confessor  approved.  When  he 
confided  his  scheme  to  the  regent  of 
the  Jesuit  college,  "that  dignitary 
expressed  high  approbation  of  the 
plan,  gave  Ge'rard  his  blessing,  and 
promised  him  that,  if  his  life  should 
be  sacrificed  in  achieving  his  pur- 
pose, he  should  be  enrolled  amongst 
the  martyrs."  Under  a  false  name 
and  character  he  contrived  to  gain 
admission  into  the  house  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  re- 
siding in  the  little  town  of  Delft. 
He  represented  himself  as  a  Protest- 
ant, and  the  son  of  a  Protestant  who 
had  suffered  death  for  his  religion. 
"  A  pious,  psalm-singing,  thoroughly 
Calvinistic  youth  he  seemed  to  be, 
having  a  Bible  or  a  hymn-book  un- 
der his  arm  whenever  he  walked  the 
street,  and  most  exemplary  in  his 
attendance  at  sermon  and  lecture. 
For  the  rest,  a  singularly  unobtrus- 
ive personage,  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  low  of  stature,  meagre,  mean- 
visaged,  muddy  -  complexioned,  and 
altogether  a  man  of  no  account." 
His  appearance  had  so  little  pre- 
possessed the  then  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Prince  of  Parma 
(who  had  advanced  money  to  villains 
of  all  nations,  who  had  spent  it  and 
done  nothing),  that  he  refused  to 
lend  him  any  assistance,  and  he  was 
absolutely  so  poor  that  he  received 
as  charity  from  William  of  Orange 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  pistols 
by  which  the  assassination  was  to  be 
committed.  With  money  thus  pro- 
cared,  he  bought  a  pair  of  pistols,  or 
small  carabines,  from  a  soldier,  chaf- 
fering long  about  the  price.  On  the 
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following  day,  it  is  said  that  the  sol- 
dier stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  and 
died  despairing,  on  hearing  for  what 
purpose  the  pistols  had  been  bought ! 

The  shot  was  fired  as  the  Prince 
was  passing  from  the  dining-room  to 
his  own  private  apartments.  Three 
balls  entered  his  body.  He  expired 
in  a  few  minutes.  "  0  my  God,  nave 
mercy  upon  my  soul !  0  my  God, 
have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people  !  " 
were  the  last  words  he  uttered. 

Thus  expired  a  man  who  may 
justly  be  called  Great ;  for  the  title 
is  then  most  legitimately  applied 
when  one  in  a  high  station,  or  en- 
dowed with  great  powers,  devotes 
himself  to  a  noble  cause.  The  miser- 
able assassin,  with  his  meagre  frame 
and  contemptible  appearance,  had,  at 
all  events,  that  species  of  courage  or 
endurance  which  we  find  in  perfec- 
tion in  the  wild  Indian.  He  had 
almost  made  his  escape  ;  he  had 
reached  the  ramparts,  from  which  he 
intended  to  spring  into  the  moat, 
when  he  stumbled  over  a  heap  of 
rubbish  and  fell.  This  led  to  his 
capture.  From  that  moment  he  was 
calm  as  a  martyred  saint,  supporting 
every  species  of  torture  that  could  be 
devised  with  an  equanimity  so  sur- 
prising that  it  was  thought  unac- 
countable, except  on  the  ground  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery.  He  was 
clothed,  therefore,  "  in  the  shirt  of  an 
hospital  patient,"  that  being  a  charm 
against  sorcery,  and  tortured  anew  ; 
but  even  in  the  shirt  he  manifested  the 
same  apparent  impassiveness  to  pain. 

To  pass  in  review  a  history  of  the 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  without 
dwelling  at  all  on  the  many  terrible 
sieges  and  massacres  that  distin- 
guished it,  seems  a  strange  omission ; 
it  would  be  an  omission  still  less 
justifiable  if  we  were  to  quit  Mr 
Motley's  work  without  giving  any 
idea  of  the  spirited  and  powerful 
manner  in  which  he  has  described 
the  horrors  of  this  civil  war.  Does 
the  reader  remember  the  siege  of 
Leyden  ?  Probably  he  does,  yet  not 
so  vividly  but  that  he  will  read  the 
account  of  it  in  these  volumes  with 
keen  interest. 

We  instance  the  siege  of  Leyden, 
not  only  from  the  quite  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances that  attended  it,  but 
because,  happily,  it  does  not  end  in 
one  of  those  fearful  massacres,  where 
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cruelty,  lust,  and  brutality,  take  their 
most  exaggerated  form,  and  of  which 
we  necessarily  have  to  read  here  till 
we  recoil  from  the  page.  We  abridge 
Mr  Motley's  account. 

"  Leyden  was  now  destined  to  pass 
through  a  fiery  ordeal.  This  city  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Placed  in  the  midst  of  broad  and 
fruitful  pastures,  which  had  been  re- 
claimed by  the  hand  of  industry  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  was  fringed  with 
smiling  villages,  blooming  gardens,  fruit- 
ful orchards.  The  ancient,  and,  at  last, 
decrepit  lihine,  flowing  languidly  to- 
wards its  sandy  bed,*  had  been  multi- 
plied into  innumerable  artificial  currents, 
by  which  the  city  was  completely  inter- 
laced. These  watery  streets  were  shaded 
by  lime  trees,  poplars,  and  willows,  and 
crossed  by  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
bridges,  mostly  of  hammered  stone.  The 
houses  were  elegant,  the  squares  and 
streets  spacious,  airy,  and  clean,  the 
churches  and  public  edifices  imposing, 
while  the  whole  aspect  cf  the  place  sug- 
gested thrift,  industry,  and  comfort. 
Upon  an  artificial  elevation  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  rose  a  ruined  tower  of  un- 
known antiquity.  By  some  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  Roman  origin,  while 
others  preferred  to  regard  it  as  the  work 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hengist,  raised  to 
commemorate  his  conquest  of  England. 
Surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  and  over- 
grown in  the  centre  by  oaks,  it  afforded 
from  its  mouldering  battlements  a 
charming  prospect  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  level  country,  with  the  spires  of 
neighbouring  cities  rising  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  was  from  this  commanding 
height,  during  the  long  and  terrible 
summer  days  which  were  approaching, 
that  many  an  eye  was  to  be  strained 
anxiously  seaward,  watching  if  yet  the 
ocean  had  begun  to  roll  over  the  laud." 

This  fair  city  was  completely  in- 
vested by  the  Spanish  army  under 
Valdez.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had 
no  troops  which  could  encounter  the 
enemy  with  the  least  chance  of  suc- 
cess. There  was  no  possible  way  of 
throwing  provisions  into  the  town. 
Famine  must  exterminate  the  inha- 
bitants, unless  the  sea,  which  was 
twenty  miles  distant,  could  be  brought 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  city  !  The 
sea,  bearing  the  Dutch  fleet  to  their 
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assistance  through  those  meadows 
and  outlying  villages,  was  their  only 
hope.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  such  the  des- 
perate expedient  that  the  States  of 
Holland  were  willing  to  sanction. 
Bather  let  the  whole  land  be  sunk 
than  the  nation  be  enslaved  !  But 
the  Prince  of  Orange  lay  ill  of  a  fever 
in  Eotterdam,  and  the  work  went 
on  slowly,  and  to  many  the  expe- 
dient seemed  altogether  wild  and 
visionary.  "  Go  up  to  the  tower, 
ye  Beggars!"  was  the  taunting  cry 
of  some  in  the  city  who  were  the 
opponents  of  the  Prince, — "Go  up  to 
the  tower,  and  tell  us  if  ye  can  see  the 
ocean  coming  over  the  dry  land  to 
your  relief?"  And  day  after  day 
they  did  go  up  to  the  ancient  tower 
of  Hengist  with  heavy  heart  and 
anxious  eye,  watching,  hoping,  pray- 
ing, fearing,  and  at  last  almost  des- 
pairing of  relief  by  God  and  man. 

But  the  Prince  recovered  from  his 
illness,  and  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions were  vigorously  resumed.  Ad- 
miral Boissot  got  his  vessels  together, 
with  eight  hundred  veteran  sailors 
— the  "  sea-beggars" — renowned  far 
and  wide  for  their  nautical  skill  and 
ferocious  courage  ;  he  also  collected 
good  store  of  provisions  for  the 
starving  city.  The  dykes  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  flotilla  made  its 
way  fifteen  miles  up  the  country  to 
the  strong  dyke  called  the  Land- 
scheiding  ;  and  there  it  was  arrested. 
Between  this  and  Leyden  were  seve- 
ral other  dykes ;  and,  moreover,  the 
Spaniards  were  encamped  there,  or 
lodged  in  forts.  The  Laud-scheid- 
ing,  however,  was  vigorously  seized 
on  by  the  Dutch,  was  broken  through 
in  several  places,  and  the  fleet  sailed 
on.  Then  came  another  dyke,  the 
"  Green-way,"  and  that  was  seized 
and  opened,  and  the  fleet  still  passed 
inland.  But  now  the  sea,  which  had 
thus  far  borne  them  on,  diffused  it- 
self under  an  adverse  wind,  and  be- 
came too  shallow  for  the  ships. 

"Meantime  the  besieged  city  was  at 
its  last  gasp.  The  burghers  had  been 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  many  days. 


*  The  reader  may  observe  here  (if  he  cares  to  notice  it)  an  instance  of  that  poeti- 
cal or  metaphorical  style  by  which  we  have  ventured  to  intimate  Mr  Motley  does 
not  improve  his  descriptions.  If  he  would  take  a  hint  from  us,  he  would  avoid  all 
indulgence  in  poetic  fancy,  and  let  his  eloquence  be  under  the  sole  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  strong  feelings  and  strong  facts. 
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They  knew  that  the  wind  was  unfavour- 
able ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  each  day  every 
eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes  of 
the  steeples.  So  long  as  the  easterly 
breeze  prevailed,  they  felt,  as  they  anxi- 
ously stood  on  towers  and  house-tops, 
that  they  must  look  in  vain  for  the  wel- 
come ocean.  Yet,  while  thus  patiently 
waiting,  they  were  literally  starving ;  for 
even  the  misery  endured  at  Haarlem  had 
not  reached  that  depth  and  intensity  of 
agony  to  which  Leyden  "was  now  re- 
duced. The  daily  mortality  was  fright- 
ful  The  pestilence  now  stalked 

at  noonday  through  the  city,  and  the 
doomed  inhabitants  fell  like  grass  be- 
neath its  scythe.  From  six  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  human  beings  sank  be- 
fore this  scourge  alone ;  yet  the  people 
resolutely  held  out— women  and  men 
mutually  encouraging  each  other  to  resist 
the  entrance  of  their  foreign  foe — an  evil 
more  horrible  than  pest  or  famine.  Ley- 
den  was  sublime  in  its  despair.  A  few 
murmurs  were,  however,  occasionally 
heard  at  the  steadfastness  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  a  dead  body  was  placed  at 
the  door  of  the  burgomaster,  as  a  silent 
witness  against  his  inflexibility.  A  party 
of  the  more  faint-hearted  even  assailed 
the  heroic  Adrian  van  der  Werf  with 
threats  and  reproaches  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets.  A  crowd  had  ga- 
thered around  him  as  he  reached  a  tri- 
angular place  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
into  which  many  of  the  principal  streets 
emptied  themselves.  There  stood  the 
burgomaster — a  tall,  Haggard,  imposing 
figure,  with  dark  visage,  and  a  tranquil 
but  commanding  eye.  He  waved  his 
broad-leaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and 
then  exclaimed,  in  language  which  has 
been  almost  literally  preserved — '  What 
would  ye,  my  friends  1  Why  do  ye  mur- 
mur that  we  do  not  break  our  vows  and 
surrender  the  city  to  the  Spaniards? — a 
fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony  she 
now  endures.  I  tell  you  I  have  made 
an  oath  to  hold  the  city,  and  may  God 
give  me  strength  to  keep  my  oath  !  I 
can  die  but  once,  whether  by  your  hand, 
the  enemy's,  or  by  the  hand  of  God.  My 
own  fate  is  indifferent  to  me,  not  so  that 
of  the  city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I 
know  that  we  shall  starve  if  not  soon 
relieved  ;  but  starvation  is  preferable  to 
the  dishonoured  death  which  is  the  only 
alternative.  Your  menaces  move  me 
not ;  my  life  is  at  your  disposal ;  here  is 
my  sword,  plunge  it  into  my  breast,  and 
divide  my  flesh  among  you.  Take  my 
body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect 
no  surrender  so  long  as  I  remain  alive  !  " 

But  the  wind  rose,  and  the  sea 
with  it,  and  at  a  fortunate  conjunc- 
ture a  panic  dispersed  their  enemies, 
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and  the  relieving  fleet  sailed  into  the 
city  !  The  quays  were  lined  with 
the  famishing  population,  and  from 
every  vessel  bread  was  thrown 
amongst  the  crowd.  Some  choked 
themselves  to  death  with  the  food 
thus  suddenly  presented  to  them. 
By  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  multitude,  or  as  a  measure  wisely 
ordained  to  calm  the  over-excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  magistrates  and  citizens, 
the  sailors  and  the  soldiers,  repaired 
to  the  great  church,  there  to  bend 
in  humble  gratitude  before  the  King 
of  kings.  Thousands  of  voices  raised 
the  thanksgiving  hymn ;  but  the 
universal  emotion  became  too  full 
for  utterance — the  hymn  was  abrupt- 
ly suspended,  and  the  multitude 
wept  like  children. 

Surely  no  people  ever  won  its 
freedom  through  greater  efforts,  suf- 
ferings, and  sacrifices  than  these 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
God  forbid  that  any  European  na- 
tion should  again  pass  through  so 
terrible  an  ordeal ;  still  it  is  instruc- 
tive, and  it  stirs  the  heart  to  learn 
what  men  can  do  and  suffer  in  a 
righteous  cause. 

With  the  death  of  Orange  termi- 
nates the  first  instalment  which  Mr 
Motley  has  given  us  of  his  history. 
The  remaining  portion  will  treat 
more  especially  of  the  acts  and  the 
career  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Then 
will  be  the  fit  occasion  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  "  place  in  history  " 
of  this  famous  republic ;  for  all 
Europe,  and  England  especially,  owes 
a  great  debt  to  Holland.  We  are 
accustomed,  and  with  justice,  to  say 
at  the  present  epoch,  that  England 
teaches  practically,  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  how  far  the  pure  government 
of  equal  laws  can  be  established 
without  interference  of  arbitrary 
power.  There  was  a  time  when 
England  learned  this  lesson  of  Hol- 
land ; — not  to  mention  that  it  was  a 
stadtholder  of  Holland  who  came  to 
our  liberation  at  a  time  when  we 
could  not  have  borne  a  republic,  and 
when  we  should  have  looked  in  vain 
to  any  other  quarter  for  a  liberal 
sovereign.  No  other  quarter  in  Eu- 
rope could  have  grown  or  educated 
the  man  we  wanted.  We  shall  ex- 
pect with  much  interest  the  remain- 
ing volumes  of  Mr  Motley's  History. 
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THE  management  of  the  National 
Gallery  has  long  been  the  chosen 
subject  for  abuse.  Sometimes  the 
outcry  is  raised  that  pictures  have 
been  flayed  and  destroyed  under  the 
murderous  hand  of  cleaners  and  re- 
storers— sometimes  that  mere  copies 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  Trustees 
in  the  place  of  originals  ;  and  then, 
again,  that  the  public  money  has 
been  squandered  in  the  purchase  of 
a  class  of  works  more  calculated  to 
corrupt  than  to  improve  the  public 
taste.  Such  charges  are  but  too 
easily  made  in  the  matter  of  picture- 
dealing,  in  which  the  dealer  is  often 
the  designing  knave — the  purchaser, 
it  may  be,  a  too  credulous  dupe — the 
general  public,  in  great  measure,  in- 
competent judges — and  even  the  ac- 
complished and  qualified  few  a  court 
of  doubtful  appeal,  constituted  pos- 
sibly of  opinions  the  most  diversified. 
It  were,  then,  almost  vain  to  pre- 
sume to  adjudicate  on  these  much- 
vexed  questions,  which  even  par- 
liamentary committees  have  failed 
to  solve,  save  by  that  oblivion  which 
notoriously  shrouds  all  subjects  com- 
mitted to  "  Blue-book  "  custody. 

Pictures  have  an  existence  only 
less  painfully  sensitive  than  that  of 
the  artist-painter  himself.  You  can 
scarcely  in  a  studio  venture  to  com- 
pliment an  artist  on  his  work,  in  the 
dread  of  wounding  the  delicacy  of  his 
nature  ;  and  you  can  surely  scarcely 
venture  to  hang  his  picture  in  any  gal- 
lery, from  fear  that  an  oblivious  sha- 
dow or  some  appalling  light  may  mar 
a  cherished  beauty.  But  these  are  evils 
merely  of  the  passing  hour.  Think 
then,  0  gentle  reader,  of  the  accu- 
mulated injuries  heaped  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries  upon  works  by  Raphael 
which  have  been  taken  from  panel 
and  transferred  to  canvass — upon  pic- 
tures by  Correggio,  roughly  scoured 
and  then  repainted — upon  paintings 
by  Titian,  skinned  and  scraped,  and 
then  reglazed.  Ponder,  we  say,  on 
the  delicate  sensitive  existence  of 
a  picture  —  those  lines  so  lovingly 
traced  by  the  hand  of  Raphael,  lines 
upon  which  the  spirit  -  world  of 
beauty  intones  its  gentlest  harmonies 


— think,  too,  of  those  lustrous  hues 
of  radiant  glory,  tempered  by  the 
cool  of  grateful  shade,  which  in 
Titian  seem  to  exult  in  all  the  life 
and  fulness  of  voluptuous  pleasure  ; 
and  then  raise  your  lamentations 
over  the  ravages  of  time  —  rain 
pouring  in  by  skylight  —  heat  and 
cold,  with  fever  and  with  chill,  rack- 
ing each  delicate  member — ravages 
but  rendered  still  more  fatal  by  re- 
storations which  man  comes  merci- 
lessly to  inflict.  Is  it  a  wonder, 
then,  that  from  every  gallery  in 
Europe  the  outcry  is  raised  against 
the  havoc  which  time  and  man  have 
thus  committed  ]  In  Madrid,  Ford 
tells  us  that  the  pictures  have  been 
absolutely  flayed  and  massacred.  In 
Dresden,  likewise,  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dent that  the  great  Correggios  have 
suffered  violence.  In  the  Pitti  of 
Florence,  the  palace-like  polish  of 
well-kept  surface  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  doctoring  reparations.  In 
the  far-famed  Tribune,  in  the  same 
city,  we  have  been  ourselves  asked 
to  expose  the  system  which  now, 
under  the  plea  of  restorations,  threat- 
ens the  great  masterpieces  with  still 
further  destruction.  Thus  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  picture  in  Europe  over 
which  Raphael  once  lovingly  doted 
— scarcely  a  work  in  which  the  great 
masters  have  poured  out  the  fulness 
of  their  spirit,  or  apportioned  with 
costless  pains  a  priceless  labour — 
that  has  not  been  marred  or  mas- 
sacred either  by  time  or  the  hand  of 
man. 

These  considerations  must  certainly 
materially  affect  the  character  and 
quality  of  any  national  gallery  which 
is  now  attempted  to  be  formed.  The 
great  works  of  which  we  have  spoken 
as  injured,  and  sometimes  all  but  de- 
stroyed, are  still  justly  deemed  such 
priceless  treasures  as  to  be  withheld 
from  our  reach.  They  never  come 
into  the  market,  and  cannot  be 
bought  at  any  price.  The  managers 
of  our  National  Gallery  are  then  ne- 
cessarily, in  their  selection,  reduced 
to  a  class  of  works,  it  may  be,  hid  in 
convents  or  held  in  private  hands, 
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the  history  and  pedigree  of  which 
are   probably   somewhat    doubtful. 
The  great  masters,  it  is  well  known, 
were  aided  by  numerous    scholars, 
and  hence  it  is  that  countless  works 
are   found   not  only  in   Italy  but 
throughout  Europe,  which  presume 
to    bear  the    master's    name,    but 
which  were,  in  fact,  executed  only 
by  his  pupils.    We  are  told  that  a 
scholar  of  Raphael  made  a  copy  of 
one  of  his  master's  works,  which  even 
Raphael  himself  mistook  for  an  ori- 
ginal.   Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment 
look  at  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  formation  of  any  national  gal- 
lery.   In  the  first  place,  the  great 
and  important  pictures  are  now  pro- 
verbially difficult  to  obtain.    In  the 
next  place,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  determine  whether  any  given  work 
has  been    executed   by   master  or 
scholars.    And  then,  again,  a  once 
original  picture  may  have  been  so 
injured  by  time,  and  so  far  repainted 
by  restorers,  as  to  leave   little  or 
nothing  of  the  master's  hand.    Such, 
indeed,  are  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  purchase  of  pictures,  such  the 
snares    deliberately  cast    with   the 
purpose  to  entrap,  that    even   the 
most  wary  and  the  best  informed 
must  occasionally  be  deceived.    It 
may,  therefore,  be  matter  even  of 
surprise  that,  in  the  lengthened  his- 
tory of  our  National  Gallery,  more 
errors    have   not   been    committed. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of 
any  given  charge,  we  may,  in  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  almost 
take  it  for  granted  that  some  unwise 
purchases    have    occasionally   been 
made.    We  would  say,  however,  let 
these  be  forgotten  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  great  and  invaluable 
works  which  of  late  years  have  been 
wisely  secured,  forming  at  length  for 
this  country  a  National  Gallery  of 
pictures  worthy  of  its  name  and  pur- 
pose. We  have,  for  example,  secured 
one  of  the  largest  and  choicest  works 
of  Paul  Veronese.    We  have  become 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  aPerugino, 
which,  for  purity  of  spirit  and  beauty 
of  colour,  is  scarcely  surpassed  in 
Europe.    We  have  purchased,  more- 
over, in  Florence  a  series  of  early 
Italian  pictures,  which  gives  to  our 
Gallery  that  historic  basis  which  is 
essential  to  accurate  knowledge  and 
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study.  The  authorities,  then,  for 
these  and  other  services  may  safely, 
we  think,  appeal  to  the  grand  general 
result,  against  any  minor  errors  which 
may  have  been  laid  to  their  charge. 

The  difficulties  in  the  formation  of 
a  national  gallery  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  so   great,   the  possibilities   of 
error  so  many,  that  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  the  authorities  intrusted 
with  the  management,  should  have 
been  made  the  victims  of  constant 
and  inveterate  attack.    It  is  most 
easy  for  Mr  Coningham  in  the  House 
of  Commons    to  denounce    certain 
works  as  "villanous."    It  certainly 
is  not  difficult  for  any  connoisseur, 
even  the  most  shallow,  to  write  an 
anonymous  letter  to  the  Times  desig- 
nating some  recent  purchase  as  a 
wretched  daub.    And  all  this,  and 
much  more,  is   easy  and  tempting, 
affording  a  ready  road  to  noisy  noto- 
riety,   because    both    hearers    and 
readers  in  the  House,  and  beyond 
its  doors,  are  self-endowed  with  a 
capacity  to  judge  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  pictures  and  the  fine  arts, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  ignorance.    It  was  once  well 
said  by  Mr  Labouchere    that   the 
House  of  Commons  never  appears 
to  less  advantage  than  when  it  sets 
itself  to   discuss  the   merits    of   a 
picture.     And  a  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  present  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Office,  stated  in 
his   place  in  Parliament,  that  "  he 
had  learned  by  experience  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  duty  more  difficult 
to  discharge  than  that  of  buying 
pictures  for  the  National  Gallery  : 
for    himself,  he    declared   that   he 
would  infinitely  rather  negotiate  a 
loan  for  ten  millions  sterling,  than 
he  would  undertake  to  purchase  a 
single  picture."    On  these  occasions, 
when  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of 
Commons  condescends  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  fine  arts  in  general,  and 
the  management  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  particular,  Lord  Elcho  usually 
leads  the  attack,  and  wins  the  House 
by  ready  wit  and  pleasant  laughter; 
often,  it  may  be  feared,  at  the  expense 
of  better  reason.     Mr  Coningham 
follows,   quotes    his    friend    Morris 
Moore,  and  relies  greatly  on  obscure 
pamphlets  published  in  Berlin  against 
Dr  Waagen.    Dr  Waagen,  indeed, 
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with  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  and 
especially  Mr  Mundler,  the  late  tra- 
velling agent,  are  the  unfortunate 
objects  of  abuse.  Finally,  at  the  end 
of  a  noisy  debate  victory  is  purchased 
upon  terms  which  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  disastrously  fatal  to  the 
victors  themselves.  A  false  appeal 
has  been  made  to  prejudice  both 
within  the  House  and  beyond  its 
doors,  and  votes  and  public  opinion 
may  be  then  but  too  readily  secured 
upon  those  purely  democratic  prin- 
ciples, under  which  overwhelming 
ignorance  always  constitutes  a  nu- 
merical majority.  But  the  victory,  we 
again  repeat,  is  fatal  and  humiliating 
to  the  victors  themselves.  True 
lovers  of  art,  we  venture  to  say, 
are  amazed.  Responsible  Ministers 
stand  aghast,  finding  their  wisely- 
matured  plans  of  public  admin- 
istration overturned  by  the  caprici- 
ous blast  of  popular  prejudice.  But 
what  matter  can  it  be  to  financial 
reformers,  ballot-box  mongers,  and 
the  Manchester  school  of  cheap  cot- 
ton, what  fate  befalls  the  arts  of  their 
country,  or  whether,  indeed,  in  Lon- 
don there  be  a  National  Gallery  at  all  1 
It  is  but  right  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  should  keep 
jealous  guard  over  the  public  purse. 
It  is  but  fitting  that  the  public  press, 
ever  eager  in  the  people's  service, 
should  expose  any  casual  error  into 
which  a  public  servant  may  have 
fallen.  An  officer  of  high  integrity 
arid  intelligence  would  rejoice  in  the 
subjection  to  such  surveillance.  The 
authorities  of  the  National  Gallery 
have,  however,  this  grave  ground  of 
complaint,  that  not  only  their  casual 
errors,  but  likewise  their  signal  ser- 
vices, have  equally  been  laid  to  their 
charge.  It  is  this  injustice  which 
has  especially,  to  our  minds,  prejudic- 
ed the  cause  of  their  opponents,  and 
induced  us  to  claim  on  their  behalf  at 
least  fair-play.  Whatever  work  the 
authorities  may  have  selected  for  pur- 
chase, their  opponents  have  thought 
fit  systematically  to  condemn.  In 
Venice,  for  example,  was  a  great  pic- 
ture, towards  which  every  traveller 
invariably  directed  his  gondola,  as 
it  passed  the  Pisani  Palace  on  the 
Grand  Canal.  Tradition  attached  to 
the  work  a  pleasing  story.  Its  great 
painter,  Paul  Veronese,  having  been 
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hospitably  entertained  by  the  Pisani 
family,  the  artist  executed  by  stealth 
this  very  work,  and  left  it  in  conceal- 
ment as  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
hospitality  he  had  received.  And 
here,  in  a  large  room  of  this  Venetian 
palace  overlooking  the  Grand  Canal, 
has  this  sumptuous  work,  by  the 
most  gorgeous  of  Italian  painters, 
been  long  the  admiration  of  all 
travellers,  the  envy  of  every  royal 
collector.  Goethe,  towards  the  close 
of  last  century,  in  his  well-known 
letters  from  Italy,  tells  us  that  he 
"  paid  a  visit  to  the  palace  Pisani 
Moretta,  for  the  sake  of  a  charming 
picture  by  Paul  Veronese."  He  re- 
lates the  story  of  the  picture's  origin, 
and  then  proceeds :  "Certainly,  it  well 
deserves  to  have  had  a  singular  birth, 
for  it  serves  as  an  example  of  all  the 
peculiar  merits  of  this  master.  The 
great  skill  with  which  the  artist 
usually  distributes  his  light  and 
shade,  and  at  the  same  time  contrasts 
his  local  colours,  producing  a  delight- 
ful harmony,  yet  without  monotony, 
is  in  this  picture  most  strikingly 
evident.  The  work,  besides,  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  stands 
before  us  almost  with  the  freshness 
of  yesterday."  The  King  of  Prussia 
desired  to  obtain  this  great  prize, 
but  failed.  And  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  tells  us,  that  "  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  sovereigns,  public  bod- 
ies, and  opulent  individuals,  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  secure  it." 
The  authorities  of  our  own  National 
Gallery  were,  however,  more  success- 
ful. Yet  will  it  be  credited  that  this 
picture,  even  in  Venice  deemed  a 
masterpiece  of  one  of  her  greatest 
painters,  no  sooner  reached  the 
shores  of  England  than  it  was 
hooted  with  even  more  than  usual 
abuse  by  the  constituted  opponents  of 
the  Gallery  1  By  some  it  was  hinted, 
that  instead  of  an  original  work  we 
had  obtained  but  an  indifferent  copy ! 
Others  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
this  painting,  for  which  the  nation 
had  paid  nearly  £14,000,  would  not 
fetch  at  a  London  auction  more  than 
.£2000  ! !  And  finally,  Lord  Elcho, 
who  aspires  to  be  the  leader  of  these 
discontented  dilettanti,  having  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  both 
these  charges  the  force  of  further 
reiteration,  fitly  concludes  a  speech. 
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bordering  upon  the  grotesque  by 
objecting  to  pay  an  enormous  price 
"for  a  second-rate  picture  by  a 
second-rate  master!!"  AVe  need 
scarcely  say  in  conclusion,  that  by 
criticism  such  as  this  honourable  mem- 
bers condemn  themselves.  The  un- 
measured exaggeration  of  the  attack 
almost  constitutes  a  defence.  A  pic- 
ture which  in  Venice  has  been  deemed 
by  all  the  world  a  grand  masterpiece, 
may  certainly,  when  brought  to  Lon- 
don, hold  itself  superior  to  noisy 
clamour.  Works  carefully  collected 
in  Florence  as  gems  of  rarest  masters, 
may  assuredly  stand  indifferent  to  a 
praise  or  censure  little  worthy  of  the 
areopagus  of  any  modern  Athens.  In 
spite,  however,  of  all  this  prejudiced 
opposition,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  the 
National  Gallery  now  at  length  im- 
partially represents  all  tastes,  how- 
ever diversified  ;  all  wants,  however 
opposite  ;  includes  all  schools,  all 
nationalities,  all  climates,  religions, 
and  tongues  ;  and  thus  has  attained 
to  that  universality  which  may  well 
defy  the  noise  of  party,  or  the  narrow- 
ness of  sect. 

Let  us  now  further  inquire  for  what 
purpose  a  national  gallery  should  be 
founded — let  us  determine  what  class 
of  pictures  should  be  purchased  by  a 
nation  wishing  to  promote  among  its 
people  the  knowledge  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  arts.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  two  somewhat  distinct  principles 
may  guide  the  selection  of  appro- 
priate works,  and  determine  the  cha- 
racter and  intent  of  the  nation's  cen- 
tral gallery  of  instruction.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  probable  that  public 
opinion  may  with  some  plausibility  de- 
cide that  a  national  gallery,  as  a  guide 
and  standard  of  public  taste,  form- 
ing an  essential  part  of  a  great  cen- 
tral school  or  academy  of  art,  should 
exclusively  consist  of  master  works, 
which  are  themselves  standards  of 
excellence.  But  opposed  to  this 
plausible  notion,  there  has  been  long 
a  growing  opinion  that  even  a  gallery 
thus  constituted  would  be  far  from 
complete  and  satisfactory.  It  has 
been  felt  that  the  greatest  pictures 
and  painters  have  been  in  great  mea- 
sure historic  products,  belonging,  no 
less  than  poets  and  poems,  states- 
men and  laws,  to  the  times  in  which 
they  have  been  cast.  Great  events 
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have  been  for  the  most  part  fore- 
shadowed, great  men  have  had  their 
antecedents,  and  grand  revolutions 
their  forebodings.  The  Reformation 
of  Luther  was  the  revolt  which  fol- 
lowed upon  long  years  of  doubting 
discontent,  the  great  French  Re- 
volution but  the  last  volcanic  out- 
burst of  internal  fires.  And  we  need 
scarcely  insist  on  the  obvious  pro- 
position, that  in  order  rightly  to 
estimate  such  historic  characters  and 
phenomena,  it  is  needful  to  under- 
stand the  historic  periods  out  of 
which  they  have  arisen — to  trace 
admitted  facts  back  to  their  efficient 
causes  in  preceding  centuries,  and 
again  forward  to  their  ultimate 
results  in  all  succeeding  times.  Now 
it  has  been  rightly  felt  that  in  these 
respects  the  arts  form  no  exception 
to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
art,  no  less  than  in  philosophy, 
science,  or  politics,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  wholly  to  isolate  any  one 
master  or  epoch.  A  Luther,  a  Bacon, 
or  a  Newton,  it  is  admitted,  must  be 
studied  through  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  And  so,  in  like  manner, 
Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  together 
with  the  great  works  proceeding  from 
their  hands,  can  be  rightly  estimated 
only  by  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  times  out  of  which  they  have 
arisen,  of  the  masters  who  were 
their  contemporaries,  of  the  earlier 
sculptors  and  painters  who  formed 
their  historic  ancestry,  and  even  of 
those  later  men  who  are  known  as 
their  degenerate  descendants.  Hence, 
then,  it  will  be  understood  why  it 
has  been  deemed  needful  that  a 
national  gallery  should  consist  of 
works  forming  a  historic  series  of 
progressive  development,  leading 
from  the  earlier  periods  of  compara- 
tive immaturity  down  to  those  great 
masters  whose  supreme  creations 
constitute  for  art  the  last  glory  and 
perfection.  The  student,  we  again 
repeat,  can  alone  understand  the 
genius  of  Raphael  in  its  simplicity, 
yet  maturity,  when  brought  into 
comparison  and  contrast  with  all  the 
inchoate  crudity  which  went  before, 
and  all  the  showy  ostentation  which 
followed  after.  The  student  must  be 
taught  by  failure,  no  less  than  by 
success.  He  must  know  how  some 
men  have  fallen  from  lack  of  genius, 
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others  from  want  of  opportunity. 
He  must  be  able  to  find,  on  the  walls 
of  the  public  gallery,  pictures  painted 
in  all  times,  even  the  most  degraded 
— pictures  nevertheless  justly  prized 
because  they  teach  an  important 
lesson — show  the  deepest  depth  to 
which  the  arts  had  fallen — and  hence 
tell  of  that  progressive  labour  of 
ages,  that  noble  achievement  of 
genius,  by  which  art  at  length  be- 
came divine,  and  accomplished  for 
man  its  highest  mission. 

Some  of  the  most  important  and 
instructive  among  the  galleries  of 
Europe  are  chiefly  valuable  by  virtue 
of  that  historic  selection  and  ar- 
rangement for  the  advantages  of 
which  we  are  now  contending.  In 
the  Uffizi,  and  the  Belle  Arte  in 
Florence,  the  traveller  or  student 
may  trace  the  great  Florentine  school 
of  painting,  from  its  first  rise  with 
Cimabue  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  its  grand  consummation  with  Fra 
Bartoloineo,  Raphael,  and  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
The  gallery  at  Siena,  in  like  manner, 
is  specially  important  as  containing 
the  earlier  works  of  that  eminently 
spiritual  school,  into  which  some  of 
the  greatest  Italian  masters  were 
subsequently  baptised.  In  Germany, 
the  gallery  at  Munich  likewise  is 
chiefly  prized  for  the  unrivalled 
Boisseree  Collection  of  early  German 
works,  extending  from  Meister  Wil- 
helm  of  Cologne,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  down  to  the  more  recent 
pictures  of  Albert  Diirer  and  Holbein, 
a  series  through  which  can  be  traced 
the  history  arid  development  of  trans- 
alpine art,  in  all  the  individuality  of 
its  detail  and  the  grotesqueness  of  its 
character.  Finally,  in  Berlin  it  is 
well  known  that,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr  Waagen,  a  gallery  has  been 
collected  and  arranged  pre-eminently 
historic  in  its  basis— assigning  to 
each  work  its  chronological  position 
— a  gallery  in  which,  therefore,  may 
be  traced  the  rise  and  the  progress  of 
pictorial  art,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  its  development.  In  the  face 
then  of  all  objectors,  we  insist  that 
our  own  National  Gallery  should  be 
formed  upon  the  same  broad  founda- 
tions, that  so  it  may  secure  for  the 
people  of  this  country  the  like  sound 
and  comprehensive  instruction. 
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We  have  urged  that  art,  like 
science,  philosophy,  and  other  bran- 
ches of  knowledge,  can  only  be 
mastered  and  fully  understood 
through  the  records  of  its  history 
and  the  development  of  its  chro- 
nology. The  full -flowing  river, 
which  bears  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
first  precarious  source  ;  we  must 
know  what  clouds  have  nurtured  it 
in  infancy,  what  streams  have  fed  it 
on  its  way,  what  lands  have  been 
watered  by  its  floods ;  and  then, 
whether  it  be  the  Nile  giving  fertility 
to  Egypt,  or  the  Danube  bearing  the 
commerce  of  Central  Europe,  we  can 
say  this  river  we  have  made  our  own, 
we  understand  its  ways  and  wander- 
ings, we  know  its  position  and  value 
in  the  map  of  nations,  the  part  it 
has  taken  in  the  physical  mutations 
of  pur  globe.  And  not  less  needful 
is  it  to  trace  the  full  tide  of  art 
which  sweeps  through  sunny  tracts  of 
civilisation,  or  spreads  fertility  and 
flowery  fragrance  in  blissful  valleys, 
back  to  the  bleak  barren  mountains 
of  its  first  precarious  origin.  We 
know,  in  short,  through  our  own  re- 
peated experience,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible rightly  to  appreciate  the  true 
greatness  of  the  Italian  masters, 
until  we  have  traced  the  river  of  the 
arts  to  its  earliest  source,  walked  day 
after  day  along  its  banks,  marked 
its  erratic  course,  the  rude  obstacles 
checking  its  career,  and  the  broad 
channels  it  has  worn  for  its  way. 
Hence,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  student  should  enter  our  National 
Gallery  with  this  same  definite  pur- 
pose. He  cannot,  it  is  true,  pursue 
the  proposed  investigation  to  com- 
pletion ;  some  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  succession  will  be  wanting  ;  some 
tracts  in  the  wide  territories  of  art 
are  as  yet  not  marked  in  our  still  in- 
completed  chart.  These  deficiencies 
it  has  been  the  anxious  care  of  the 
authorities  to  supply.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  nevertheless,  ;the  entire 
field  of  history  is  open  before  him ;  he 
may  grope  in  the  darkness  of  the 
darkest  ages,  or  bask,  as  in  the 
works  of  Titian  and  Veronese,  in  the 
golden  sunshine  of  civilisation. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  examples 
of  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
the  mode  of  study  we  have  ventured 
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to  recommend.  The  pictures  in  the 
"  Lombardi-Baldi "  collection  of  early 
Italian  masters  will  furnish  us  with 
materials.  Let  us  begin  at  the  very 
beginning,  and  at  once  turn  to  per- 
haps the  most  ungainly  work  ever 
painted, "  The  Virgin  and  Child,"  with 
accessory  pictures  from  lives  of  the 
saints,  signed  "  Margarit  de  Aritio 
me  fecit."  We  learn  from  Mr  Wor- 
num's  instructive  catalogue  that  this 
painter,  Margaritone,  was  born  at 
Arezzp  in  the  year  1236,  and  that 
this  picture  "  is  on  every  account  the 
most  characteristic  and  important" 
of  his  works.  Four  years  later,  in 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Florence, 
was  born  Cimabue,  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  Italian  art. 
It  is  therefore  most  fitting  and  for- 
tunate that  the  National  Gallery 
should  possess,  as  in  "  The  Madonna 
and  Child  enthroned,"  some  example 
of  a  master  who,  like  his  contempor- 
ary Margaritone,  boldly  sought  to 
emancipate  the  arts  from  the  fetters 
of  Byzantine  bondage.  Then,  again, 
in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  republic, 
was  born  in  the  self -same  century 
the  painter  Duccio  of  Siena,  a  man 
scarcely  less  celebrated  than  his 
great  contemporary  Cimabue  in  Flor- 
ence, each  loving  alike  the  freedom 
of  nature  rather  than  the  bondage  of 
tradition.  The  picture,  then,  by 
Duccio,  "The  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Angels  and  Saints,"  however 
strange  and  unalluring  to  our  more 
educated  eyes,  serves,  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding works,  for  a  historic  landmark 
in  the  history  of  art.  It  is  true  that 
to  the  mere  artist  hungering  for  the 
feast  of  beauty,  to  the  mere  picture- 
maker  searching  out  materials  for 
his  trade,  such  paintings  can  bring 
but  little  pleasure  or  assistance.  Yet 
to  the  student  who  regards  art  as  one 
of  the  appointed  languages  by  which 
thought  obtains  expression — one  of 
the  ordained  means  by  which  man 
speaks  to  man — and  even  God,  we 
would  venture  to  say,  at  times  and 
through  appointed  agents,  grants  a 
visual  revelation;  even  such  works 
as  these  are  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion. They  tell  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  art— indestructible  as  the 
primal  faculties  in  man.  Man  may- 
fall  into  the  barbarism  of  the  dark 
ages;  the  arts,  as  here,  may  sink  into 


the  depth  of  debasement ;  outraged 
nature  may  have  long  fled  the  artist's 
studio,  and  yet  art,  endowed  with 
the  immortality  which  inheres  to 
the  essential  in  human  nature, 
still  lives  on,  ministers  still  to  the 
glory  of  the  church — still  aids  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
looking  at  these  three  pictures 
by  Margaritone,  Cimabue,  and  Duc- 
cio, repulsive  though  they  be,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  we  have  already 
entered  on  the  period  of  the  revival, 
for  a  light  had  then  dawned  which 
made  at  least  the  darkness  visible. 
Dreary  and  desolate  is  the  surround- 
ing tract,  yet  have  we  reached  the 
fountain-head,  whence  flowed  that 
exulting  and  abounding  river  which 
watered  with  fertility  and  spread 
with  civilisation  the  beauteous  land 
of  Italy.  These  three  pictures  may 
now  in  London  provoke  a  smile  and 
excite  derision,  yet  works  such  as 
these  were  once  borne  in  exultation 
through  the  streets  of  Florence  and 
Siena.  They  were  once  regarded  as 
the  triumphs  of  genius,  the  dearest 
tributes  to  religion  ;  and  now  to  us, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  they 
serve  in  our  own  National  Gallery 
to  mark  the  commencement  of  that 
epoch  which  was  at  length  crowned 
by  a  Leonardo  and  a  Raphael.  They 
are  indeed  the  first  rude  germs  of 
that  organic  growth  which,  com- 
mencing here  at  a  point  far  beneath 
nature,  at  length,  through  successive 
stages  of  development,  sought  to 
transcend  nature. 

We  have  seen  that  up  to  this  point 
little  progress  had  been  made.  The 
career  of  Cimabue  in  Florence,  of 
Duccio  in  Siena,  was  but  a  stum- 
bling in  the  dark,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  transition  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  early  dawn  to  meridian 
day,  was  not  a  question  of  hours,  but 
of  ages.  Margaritone  was  born  in 
1236 ;  Cimabue  only  four  years  later; 
Duccio  still  belongs  to  the  same  cen- 
tury. Between  these  early  men  and 
the  birth  of  Raphael  there  rolled 
more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Already  the  great  cities  of  Italy  had 
attained  to  wealth  and  power ;  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa, 
had  sent  their  fleets  to  aid  in  the 
first  crusade ;  Dante  had  given  to 
Italian  poetry  its  glory ;  Hildebrand 
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had  achieved  for  the  Church  a  proud 
dominion  ;  and  yet  the  plastic  and 
pictorial  arts,  of  slower  growth  than 
commerce,  poetry,  or  priestly  domi- 
nion, were  still,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  struggling  into  light,  pass- 
ing by  slow  stages  of  development 
from  infancy  to  manhood.  Giotto, 
with  Gaddi  and  Orcagna  belonging 
to  his  school,  formed  the  first  import- 
ant epoch  in  this  progressive  deve- 
lopment ;  and  works  by  each  of  these 
great  masters  are  now  found  on  the 
walls  of  our  National  Gallery.  The 
war,  we  now  see,  had  fairly  set  in  be- 
tween nature  and  tradition.  It  was 
nature  which  henceforth  was  to  en- 
dow with  truth,  enrich  with  beauty, 
and  animate  with  life.  An  injured 
and  an  outraged  nature  at  length 
came  to  teach  those  truths  of  man's 
bodily  structure  —  the  anatomy  of 
limb,  the  symmetry  of  proportion, 
which  had  been  so  blindly  violated  ; 
to  show  those  truths,  moreover,  of  the 
outward  world— those  laws  of  vision 
and  perspective,  those  facts  of  earth 
and  phenomena  of  sky — of  which 
the  earlier  artists  had  been  so  darkly 
ignorant.  It  was  Nature,  too,  who 
came  with  softened  step  and  gentle 
mien  to  win  the  artist  to  the  charm 
of  beauty,  to  give  to  art  all  the  poetry 
and  loveliness  of  earth,  all  the  pro- 
mise and  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 
It  was  Nature  who  at  length  came 
with  all  the  ardour  of  rapturous 
youth  to  breathe  into  the  artist's 
work  the  breath  of  impulsive  life,  so 
that  at  length  art  became  a  living 
soul  animating  a  healthful  body. 
Thus  is  it  that  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  art  was  analogous  to  a 
growth  in  nature  —  a  growth  of 
slow  degrees  and  successive  stages, 
progressive  from  the  ruder  germ  to 
the  maturity  of  the  perfected  work. 
Thus  is  it  that  the  study  of  art  is 
analogous  to  the  study  of  nature,  the 
observation  of  the  mode  and  process 
whereby  art  became  a  second  nature, 
a  second  creation,  shadowing  forth 
the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  that 
wider  and  more  universal  creation 
which  came  from  the  hand  of  God. 

But  the  process  of  growth,  though 
sure  and  constant,  was  slow  and  pro- 
tracted. In  the  works  of  Giotto, 
Gaddi,  and  Orcagna,  as  seen  in  the 
National  Gallery,  the  student  must 
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be  content  to  mark  merely  the  first 
rudimentary  germs  of  future  ma- 
turity. He  must  be  content  to  trace 
the  first  feeble  motions  of  life  ani- 
mating the  cold  and  deathlike  limbs, 
the  first  faint  glimmer  of  intelligence 
and  love  gleaming  upon  features  long 
stricken  with  stupefaction.  But  the 
hem  of  the  garment  has  been  touched, 
and  the  deathlike  shroud  moves  as 
with  Lazarus  awaking.  Mark  those 
hands  clasped  in  worship,  as  if  some 
unaccustomed  revelation  had  aroused 
to  life  limbs  long  stricken  with  para- 
lysis. Mark,  too,  those  up-gazing 
eyes  fixed  in  ecstasy — those  parted 
lips  panting  with  gasping  breath,  as 
if  the  vision  of  heavenly  glory  had 
awakened  long-slumbering  powers  to 
expectant  life  and  beatitude.  Thus 
to  the  observant  student  may  be 
found  in  these  early  works  the  first 
rude  germs  of  art's  future  greatness 
— a  greatness  and  a  goodness  which 
nature  came  to  give. 

But  art  in  its  earlier  stages  is  spe- 
cially finite,  while  nature  in  all  her 
multifarious  manifestations  is  all  but 
infinite.  Nature  is  infinitely  vast, 
infinitely  minute,  infinite  in  its  rela- 
tions, material  and  even  spiritual. 
Human  nature,  again,  is  scarcely  less 
boundless — boundless  in  its  destiny 
through  time,  infinite  in  variety  of 
manifestation,  material  and  spirit- 
ual. Hence  it  was  found  impossible 
that  an  art  finite  in  its  powers  could 
embrace  the  infinitude  of  this  bound- 
less nature,  thus  multifarious  in  her 
forms  and  manifestations.  Therefore 
the  history  of  art  soon  became  divided 
into  divers  schools,  each  taking  to 
itself  some  special  aspect  of  outward 
or  of  human  nature  to  which  it  might 
give  preponderating  import.  Now, 
humanity  itself  has  two  great  aspects 
— the  material  and  the  spiritual ; 
and  hence  we  find,  as  by  an  almost 
necessary  consequence,  that  there 
speedily  arose  two  distinct  schools  of 
art — the  material  and  the  spiritual — 
corresponding  in  typical  form  and 
mental  manifestation  to  these  two 
great  divisions  in  human  nature. 
Thus,  again,  we  see  that  art  may  be 
regarded  as  a  reflex  of  humanity. 
The  artist,  by  a  necessary  intuition, 
takes  from  the  infinity  of  nature  that 
which  reflects  himself; — the  spiritual- 
minded,  the  spiritual  in  form,  in  cha- 
3B 
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racter,  and  in  life ;  the  carnally- 
minded,  the  gross,  the  animal,  and 
the  material.  Thus  philosophy,  theo- 
logy, and  art,  all  alike  point  to  the 
same  grand  divisions  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  spiritual  —  elements 
which  too  often  war  the  one  against 
the  other,  not  less  in  the  field  of  art 
than  in  the  conflict  of  the  world. 

Enter,  then,  the  National  Gallery 
as  itself  a  little  world — the  micro- 
cosm of  the  greater  world  without — 
a  pictorial  history,  upon  the  antique 
pages  of  which  are  emblazoned  the 
aspirations  and  passions,  the  virtues 
and  the  vices,  which  have  redeemed 
and  enthralled  mankind.  But  this 
full  evolution  of  man's  entire  nature 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  complete 
range  of  art,  through  the  progression 
and  decline  of  successive  centuries. 
The  decline  of  art  is  naturally  the 
manifestation  of  man's  passions  and 
vices ;  its  rise  the  expression  of  man's 
aspirations  and  virtues.  The  birth 
of  Christian  art,  indeed,  was  like  to 
the  first  creation  in  Eden— spotless 
and  free  from  the  taint  of  sin.  Hence 
do  we  find  that  the  earliest  pictures  be- 
long to  that  spiritual  school  in  which 
the  soul  communes  with  Heaven, 
even  as  the  first  man  talked  with 
God.  The  paintings  of  the  earliest 
Christian  masters  seem,  indeed,  once 
more  to  reconcile  man  with  God,  and 
to  bring  earth  again  into  communion 
with  Heaven.  Of  this  earlier  school 
"  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  by 
Orcagna,  in  our  National  Gallery, 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Mark 
in  the  upward  and  earnest  gaze  of 
saints  kneeling  in  adoration,  in  the 
ecstatic  rapture  of  angels  making 
melody  on  harps,  that  striving  for 
spiritual  expression,  that  fervent  out- 
pouring of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
which  in  these  early  works  seemed 
designedly  to  exalt  the  soul,  even 
through  the  annihilation  of  mere 
flesh  and  blood.  Again,  in  the  early 
work  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  by 
Segna,  a  master  belonging  to  the 
spiritual  sdliool  of  Siena,  we  find  in 
the  attenuated  and  pain-stricken  form 
of  the  Saviour  this  same  subjection 
of  the  body  to  the  dominion  of  the 
soul.  In  like  manner,  in  the  small 
"  Ecce  Homo "  by  Niccolo  Alunno, 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  the 
hands  crossed  upon  the  breast,  do 


we  find  a  manifestation  even  to  ex- 
cess of  that  spiritual  monasticism 
which  sought  to  exalt  religion  in  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh.  In  this 
head  of  Christ  we  find  almost  an  in- 
tentional want  of  drawing,  a  falling 
about  of  the  nerveless  features,  giving 
to  painful  excess  the  aspect  of  physi- 
cal prostration,  an  utter  powerless- 
ness  and  abandonment,  a  state  of 
nothingness  and  emptiness  approach- 
ing to  physical  dissolution,  as  if  the 
cup  of  anguish  had  been  to  the  last 
drop  drained,  and  yet  the  resigned 
words  spoken,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
After  thus  following  this  act  of  aus- 
tere spiritualism  as  she  walks  through 
the  dark  valley,  led  by  the  hand  of 
death  rather  than  guided  by  the  angel 
of  the  resurrection,  it  is  some  conso- 
lation to  turn  to  Angelico,  the  blessed 
and  the  blissful,  who  leaves  the  cere- 
ments of  the  grave  for  the  rainbow 
garments  of  the  skies.  "  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi"  is  of  his  usual 
spiritual  purity — colours  clipped  in 
heaven,  faces  beauteous  and  holy,  as 
if  spotless  angels  again  walked  the 
earth.  This,  too,  is  an  art  which  is 
now  gone  for  ever — gone  that  sim- 
plicity of  faith,  that  intensity  of  wor- 
ship, that  oblivion  of  self,  that  vision 
of  angels ;  for  men  now  eat  greedily 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  where  once 
they  communed  face  to  face  with 
God.  We  desire  not  again  for  art, 
even  were  it  possible,  this  spotless 
Eden.  She  has  tasted  both  for  good 
and  for  evil  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
she  has  exchanged  the  solitude  for 
the  crowd,  is  now  a  secular  denizen 
of  the  wide  and  busy  world,  and 
therefore  this  ecstatic  art  of  the  re- 
cluse and  the  devotee  is  gone  for 
ever.  And  just  because  it  is  gone  do 
we  the  more  rejoice  that  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  and  Mr  Miindler  have  res- 
cued for  our  instruction  the  series  of 
these  early  works  to  which  we  have 
now  claimed  attention.  What  a  prize, 
for  example,  have  they  won  in  the 
purchase  of  that  masterpiece  by 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  "  The  Virgin  and 
Child  enthroned" — angels  with  ex- 
tended wings,  saints  in  adoration, 
with  a  foreground  of  lilies,  roses,  and 
birds  !  Let  it  be  remembered  too, 
not  without  reverence,  that  these 
works,  which  we  now  idly  gaze  on, 
have  been  approached  on  bended 
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knee  ;  that  these  same  forms,  to  our 
eyes  so  unwonted,  have,  as  altar- 
pieces  wafted  by  incense,  attended 
by  song,  given  to  the  worship  of  the 
multitude  a  beauteous  poetry  and  a 
visual  reality. 

The  opposing  school  of  material- 
ism was  fitly  inaugurated  by  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  a  painter  whose  life 
of  profligate  adventure  brought  scan- 
dal upon  his  fraternity  and  art.  It 
is  a -point  of  curious  study  to  trace 
the  according  relation  between  the 
depravity  of  this  painter's  life  and 
the  sensuality  which  unconsciously 
intrudes  into  his  religious  art.  He 
was  manifestly  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary powers.  On  comparing  the 
works  of  this  painter  in  the  National 
Gallery  with  the  neighbouring  pro- 
ductions of  Cimabue,  and  even  of 
Giotto  and  Orcagna,  it  will  be  seen 
how  great  had  been  the  advance 
made  in  all  that  belonged  to  the 
materialism  of  art.  The  drapery  is 
well  cast,  details  and  accessories 
are  fully  elaborated,  and  the  entire 
work  evinces  a  manly  study  of  actual 
nature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
spirituality  of  earlier  and  even  of 
later  times  is  wanting.  Even  angels 
have  lost  their  habitually  refined  and 
elongated  features,  and  are  now 
chubby  and  fat-cheeked.  The  straight 
tapering  nose  has  become  the  debased 
worldly  pug  ;  and  instead  of  the  lan- 
guishing almond  eyes  shadowed  by 
pendant  eyelids,  we  find  the  round, 
wide-awake,  gaping  orbs,  into  which 
tears  never  flooded,  before  whose 
staring  gaze  visions  never  ventured. 

Our  Gallery  contains  other  ex- 
amples of  this  early  naturalism, 
which,  in  its  lower  forms,  necessarily 
took  on  the  aspect  of  debased  mate- 
rialism. Fra  Filippo  Lippi  had  a  son, 
Filippino,  who  inherited  the  father's 
vigour,  together  with  somewhat  of  his 
coarseness.  "  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St  Jerome  and  St  Dominic,"  is 
an  important  work  by  this  somewhat 
rare  master.  The  landscape  in  which 
the  figures  are  set  serves  as  a  con- 
trast to  that  spiritual  school  where 
no  storms  rend  the  tranquil  sky, 
where  no  rude  blasts  buffet  the 
growth  of  gentle  trees,  or  blight  the 
beauty  of  fairest  flowers,  blossoming 
in  the  path  of  blissful  saints.  In  this 
more  tumultuous  landscape  we  find 


nature  darkly  draped  in  somewhat 
savage  and  repulsive  grandeur.  A 
lion  and  a  bear  are  roaring  and 
growling  at  the  mouth  of  a  distant 
cave ;  and  St  Jerome  himself,  with 
stone  in  hand  ready  to  dash  against 
his  breast^  is  shaggy  and  dishevelled, 
less  of  the  saint  than  of  the  wild 
man  of  the  desert  and  the  woods. 
The  whole  picture,  indeed,  as  usual 
with  this  school,  seeks  for  marked 
character  at  the  expense  of  beauty — 
character  for  the  most  part  uncouth, 
and  often  even  grotesque  and  repul- 
sive. Botticelli,  Cosimo  Rosselli, 
Paolo  Uccello,  and  Pollajuolo,  all  be- 
long to  this  same  materialistic  style — 
a  manner  well  exemplified  in  two  large 
and  important  pictures  now  fortu- 
nately oelonging  to  our  National 
Gallery;  the  one,  "The  Battle  of 
Saint  Egidio,"  by  Paolo  Uccello ;  the 
other,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebas- 
tian," by  Pollajuolo.  It  is  said  that 
Uccello  was  versed  in  geometry,  and 
that  he  studied  perspective  with  pas- 
sionate ardour.  Certain  it  is,  that 
this  great  battle-piece,  among  the 
most  important  of  his  works,  signally 
exemplifies  the  realistic,  positive  ten- 
dencies which  had  now  taken  posses- 
sion of  art.  The  lances,  armour,  and 
accessories,  are  all  elaborated  to  min- 
ute detail ;  the  splintered  arms  lying 
on  the  ground  are  painted  up  to  real- 
istic deception  ;  a  dead  knight,  with 
feet  turned  towards  the  spectator,  is 
a  bold  attempt  at  difficult  foreshort- 
ening; and  the  picture  throughout, 
necessarily  destitute  of  spiritual  re- 
finement, is  in  all  points  secular  and 
worldly.  Thus  seeing  in  nature  no- 
thing more  subtle  or  inward  than  her 
material  aspect,  finding  no  spell  even 
in  the  outer  forms  of  physical  beauty, 
these  men,  almost  of  necessity,  fell 
victims  to  the  grotesque,  caricatured 
that  nature  which  they  professed  to 
imitate,  and,  in  ignoring  her  higher 
expression,  did  violence  to  her  actual 
form. 

The  two  great  schools,  the  mate- 
rial and  the  spiritual,  which  we  have 
hitherto  placed  in  opposition,  are 
manifestly  but  partial  and  one-sided. 
Each  is  but  half  of  a  greater  whole, 
which,  when  united,  implies  the  per- 
fect man,  and  consequently  makes 
the  completed  art.  Accordingly,  we 
soon  fortunately  arrive  at  those  more 
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matured  epochs  when  art  was  en- 
abled to  embrace  the  wide  circuit  of 
a  many-sided  humanity,  when  the 
body,  no  longer  a  mean  and  despised 
prison-house,  was  glorified  as  the 
temple  for  the  soul's  worship.  The 
sound  body  was  now  found,  even  for 
art,  to  be  the  only  condition  to  the 
sane  mind, — a  body  in  which  all  the 
members,  without  schism  or  division, 
should  perform  their  healthful  func- 
tions ;  a  body  so  harmoniously  fash- 
ioned, so  happily  balanced,  as  to  be 
at  peace  within  itself,  subdued  and 
subordinated,  moreover,  to  a  higher 
ministration,  perfect  in  itself,  yet  sub- 
ordinated to  a  still  higher  perfection, 
its  wondrous  functions  but  willing  in- 
struments to  the  soul's  movings,  its 
matchless  symmetry  but  the  reflection 
of  mental  harmonies,  the  entire  fabric 
an  instrument  of  volition,  a  mirror 
of  expression,  a  tabernacle  specially 
built  for  the  spirit's  dwelling.  In 
this  perfected  ideal  do  we  find  the 
union  of  schools  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial, the  perfection  of  humanity,  and 
by  consequence  the  ideal  of  Christian 
aft — an  ideal  which  all  true  artists 
have  sought  after,  and  some  few  have 
happily  found.  Artists  there  have 
been  blessed  with  that  equipose  of 
nature,  which  as  a  reflex  of  higher 
harmonies  revealed  itself  through 
the  unities  of  a  well-balanced  art. 
We  see  even,  on  the  walls  of  our  Na- 
tional Gallery,  works  by  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  Perugino,  Leonardo,  and  others, 
in  which  outward  physical  form  is, 
as  it  were,  inspired  by  spiritual  ex- 
pression, in  which  even  hard  intel- 
lect is  softened  by  emotion,  literal 
truth  adorned  by  subtle,  sensitive 
beauty.  It  was  thus,  in  the  union 
of  all  natures,  physical  and  mental, 
inward  and  outward,  human  and 
divine,  that  art  found  its  full  fruition. 
The  greatest  artists  became  great 
just  in  proportion  as  they  gave  to  a 
hitherto  partial  and  finite  art  these 
wide  and  infinite  relations.  It  was 
the  supreme  glory  of  Raphael,  the 
reward  of  a  well-balanced  nature,  the 

good  fortune,  moreover,  of  having 
ved  at  a  happy  epoch,  that  he 
united  in  his  greatest  works  the 
hitherto  divided  elements.  He  lived 
at  that  culminating  point  when,  on 
the  one  side,  spiritualism  had  already, 
in  Siena,  Florence,  and  Umbria, 


reached  its  utmost  purity  and  beauty  ; 
and  when, on  the  other  hand,  natural- 
ism in  the  school  of  Mantegna,  and  the 
materialistic  masters  of  Central  Italy, 
had  attained  to  accuracy  and  vigour. 
He  came  endowed  with  a  nature  hap- 
pily balanced  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, and  hence  it  became,  as  we 
have  said,  his  special  mission  to  blend 
into  one  these  hitherto  antagonistic 
elements,  to  rear  to  art  the  outer  tem- 
ple of  the  body,  spotless  and  unde- 
filed,  and  then  to  enshrine  within  the 
tabernacle  the  animating  soul  as  an 
indwelling  deity.  Our  National  Gal- 
lery, unfortunately,  does  not  enable 
the  student  fully  to  realise  the  great- 
ness of  this  artist's  genius.  "  The 
Vision  of  a  Knight,"  an  early  work ; 
"St  Katherine,"  belonging  to  his 
second  period ;  and  the  "  Por- 
trait of  Julius  II.,"  fail  adequately 
to  show  the  high  service  which  Ra- 
phael conferred  upon  that  art  which, 
under  his  hands,  emphatically  became 
divine.  In  Florence,  Rome,  and  other 
Italian  cities,  we  can,  however,  fully 
analyse  his  more  complex  works  back 
to  those  essential  elements  out  of 
which  we  have  seen  they  took  their 
historic  origin.  In  his  earlier  pic- 
tures belonging  to  his  father's  school 
of  Umbria,  and  to  the  manner  of  his 
master  Perugino,  we  naturally  find 
predominant  the  hard  severity  and 
the  attenuated  purity  of  the  ante- 
cedent spiritual  masters.  Then, 
again,  with  the  vigour  and  indepen- 
dence of  growing  manhood,  the  frail- 
ty of  a  spiritual  existence  became 
clothed  in  forms  more  highly  devel- 
oped ;  his  characters  grew  fitted  for 
the  fulfilment  of  every  healthful  func- 
tion, suited  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
present  world,  yet  aspiring  to  a  life 
beyond.  Here  then,  we  find,  in  some 
few  favoured  works,  that  perfect  bal- 
ance of  body  and  of  soul,  that  entire 
harmony  between  forms  and  func- 
tions, bodily  and  mental,  which  con- 
stitute a  completed  humanity,  and 
therefore,  as  we  have  said,  a  perfect 
art.  But,  alas !  we4iave  found  a  per- 
fection which  is  seen  but  once,  and 
then  departs.  Even  Raphael  him- 
self, in  unguarded  moments, fell  away. 
He  lost  at  times  the  finely-adjusted 
balance  which  made  his  genius  per- 
haps the  most  harmonious  and  com- 
plete which  art  had  yet  known  ;  and 
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thus,  in  some  few  later  works,  he  fell 
over  towards  that  physical  material- 
ism which,  as  by  brute  force,  but  too 
often  subjugates  the  finer  motions  of 
the  spirit.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  believe  in  the  fall  of  Raphael. 
At  moments,  indeed,  he  faltered,  wa- 
vering between  two  opinions ;  and 
these  partial  failings  but  serve  to 
show  how  frail  is  the  thread  which, 
in  art  no  less  than  in  nature,  unites 
the  soul  with  the  body ;  how  easy  it 
is  to  sever  the  cord  of  life  which  in 
art  as  in  nature  binds  the  higher 
world  of  spirit  and  the  lower  mate- 
rialism of  earth  into  one  beauteous 
creation. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  genius 
and  works  of  Raphael,  because  they 
may  be  taken  as  the  culminating 
point  in  the  history  of  art — because 
they  serve  perhaps  as  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  that  ideal  perfection  which  we 
would  make  the  ultimate  test  and  cri- 
terion of  all  subordinate  excellence. 
We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show 
in  what  manner  our  National  Gallery 
of  historic  pictures,  some  of  which  are 
necessarily  all  but  repulsive,  may 
illustrate  and  establish  great  generic 
truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
sound  criticism,  and  are  even  essen- 
tial to  all  high  enjoyment.  Our  space 
has  permitted  us  to  give  only  some 
general  hints  and  indications,  which 
the  reader,  we  hope,  may  carry  out 
for  himself  to  completion.  In  a 
more  detailed  and  extended  survey  of 
the  varied  schools  he  will  be  able 
still  further  to  apply  and  to  illustrate 
those  fundamental  principles  which 
we  have  but  vaguely  indicated.  The 
closer  examination  of  the  schools  of 
outward  materialism  will  lead  him, 
for  example,  to  discriminate  between 
masters  and  works  holding  among 
themselves  a  very  varied  rank  and 
dignity.  The  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  for  instance,  as  may  be  some- 
what seen  from  the  grand  master- 
piece in  our  National  Gallery  by  one 
of  his  scholars,  "The  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,"  are  doubtless  material.  In 
looking  at  his  vast  creations,  we  feel 
ourselves  under  the  tyranny  of  a  col- 
lossal  humanity,  physical,  organic, 
and  material,  even  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  the  sublime.  We  feel  that  all  which 
is  gentle  and  lovely  has  been  driven 
out  from  those  gladiatorial  monsters 


which,  as  rude  rocks  or  impending 
mountains,  frown  upon  the  loveliness 
of  nature.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  mighty  mind  and  a 
resistless  will  dwelling  and  heaving 
beneath  the  giant  mass.  Thus,  if  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  are  material, 
the  materialism  is  at  least  informed 
by  no  less  gigantic  mind.  Passing 
on  to  the  pictures  by  Rubens,  of 
whom  there  are  many  grand  examples 
in  our  National  Gallery,  we  are  still 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  material  art, — 
a  materialism,  however,  to  which 
mindadds  little  dignity.  Then,  again, 
coming  to  the  school  of  Venice,  we 
shall  find  it  needful  to  draw  still  fur- 
ther distinctions,  as  the  unconscious- 
ness of  matter  grows  sensitive  under 
kindling  mind  and  emotion.  On 
closer  examination  we  shall  find  that 
the  school  of  Venice,  like,  indeed,  to 
other  schools,  is  the  mingling  and  the 
intermingling  of  things  material  and 
spiritual,  which,  as  shade  and  sun- 
shine, play  the  one  around  the  other. 
Tintoretto,  it  is  well  known,  design- 
edly formed  himself  upon  the  noble 
manner  of  Michael  Angelo — a  manner, 
or  rather  perhaps  a  mannerism,  spe- 
cially the  exponent  of  genius.  Titian, 
again,  though  he  loved  to  revel  in  the 
intoxication  of  passion,  and  sometimes 
even  sank  into  the  grossness  of  ma- 
terialism, knew  well  how  to  inform 
the  tenement  of  clay  with  that  dignity 
and  high  expression  which  noble 
rninds  alone  can  give.  Lastly,  the 
materialism  of  Veronese  is  of  a  some- 
what diS'erent  character — a  material- 
ism little  redeemed  by  mental  expres- 
sion. It  is  true,  we  are  often  in  the 
presence  of  a  queenlike  beauty,  which 
proudly  commands  our  worship  as  by 
conscious  and  innate  dignity.  But 
again,  too  frequently  the  nobility  of 
man,  and  even  the  beauty  of  woman, 
are  overlaid  and  eclipsed  by  the  mere 
ostentation  of  princely  apparel  and 
the  material  grandeur  of  worthless 
wealth.  These  and  other  aspects  of 
materialism  the  reader  may,  with 
little  difficulty,  work  out  for  himself 
in  our  own  National  Gallery,  or  in- 
deed in  any  other  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean collections.  Then,  again,  under 
the  generic  head  of  schools  spiritual, 
the  student  will  soon  find  himself 
making  subordinate  divisions  corre- 
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spending  to  the  fundamental  faculties 
and  divisions  in  the  mind  of  man. 
The  Intellect,  the  Emotions,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  Will,  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  metaphysicians,  may 
at  once  give  him  a  threefold  classifi- 
cation. He  will  find,  for  example, 
that  the  German  schools  of  art,  in 
the  austerity  of  the  features  and 
the  shrewdness  of  the  expression,  are 
for  the  most  part  the  product  of 
the  cold,  dry  intellect.  The  Italian 
masters,  on  the  contrary,  more  sensi- 
tive and  impulsive,  painted  their 
greatest  works  under  the  spell  of 
the  emotions.  Then,  again,  there  are 

Painters  of  dashing,  daring  purpose — 
alvator  in  his  landscapes,  and  some- 
times Velasquez  in  his  figures,  who 
handled  the  brush  with  the  same 
resolute  will  with  which  they  would 
have  wielded  a  sceptre  or  used  a 
sword.  Thus  have  we  attempted  to 
show  that  the  two  fundamental  classi- 
fications of  spiritualism  and  material- 
ism, with  their  varying  shades  and 
subordinate  divisions,  will  embrace 
all  schools  of  art,  as  they  include  all 
phases  of  mind. 

We  dwell  upon  these  considera- 
tions with  the  greater  ardour,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  National  Gal- 
lery, now  so  rich  in  resources,  may 
become  for  every  cultured  mind  a 
feast  of  intense  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment. With  what  interest  may  be 
traced  out  the  subtle  relations  be- 
tween outward  form  and  inward 
thought !  How  wondrous  does  it 
seem  that  certain  lines  and  curves 
should  possess  a  spiritual  meaning, 
and  then,  again,  that  other  forms, 
rugged,  and  rudely  jagged,  and  torn, 
and  inharmoniously  cast,  should  be 
as  the  natural  symbols  for  mental 
deformity  and  moral  obliquity.  Think 
then,  too,  of  the  natural  expression 
inherent  to  pictorial  light  and  shade 
— that  light  and  sunshine  which  come 
from  heaven,  the  symbol  of  the  inner 
light  which  lightens  the  soul — and 
that  shade  and  darkness  which 
shroud  things  evil  as  with  the  obli- 
vious veil  of  night.  Then  come  as 
for  a  banquet  to  the  sumptuous  feast 
of  colour  ;  the  spiritual  school  of  art 
clad  in  all  the  rainbow  purity  of 
the  sky  ;  voluptuous  materialism 
decked  and  bedizened  in  all  the 
dazzling  glitter  and  ostentatious 


pomp  of  earth.  Thus  again  do  we 
find  that  art  is  the  language  of 
thought — that  every  form  and  tone 
and  colour  in  art,  no  less  than  in 
nature,  has  its  ordained  expression, 
taking  rank  according  to  the  nobility 
of  the  thought  or  emotion  of  which 
it  stands  as  the  symbol. 

The  National  Gallery,  we  thus  see, 
may  be  made  not  only  an  Academy 
of  Art,  but  also  a  School  of  Philo- 
sophy. It  can  indeed  be  easily  shown 
that  the  fundamental  principles  lying 
at  the  root  of  Mental  Philosophy  are 
no  less  the  basis  of  an  Art-Philoso- 
phy. "  Consciousness  "  is  the  admit- 
ted groundwork  of  all  Mental  Philo- 
sophy, and  "consciousness"  is  no 
less  the  ultimate  and  simple  element 
out  of  which  the  Philosophy  of  Art 
must  be  evolved.  A  picture,  indeed, 
is  a  visible  and  tabulated  "  conscious- 
ness," the  expression  of  the  artist's 
mind  in  a  visible  and  outward  form. 
We  take,  for  example,  a  picture,  and 
say,  Here  is  a  mental  manifestation; 
and,  as  such,  at  once  we  submit  it 
to  the  same  analysis  as  mental  con- 
sciousness itself.  The  consciousness 
of  metaphysicians,  we  know,  is  divid- 
ed into  the  "subjective"  and  the 
"  objective,"  the  "  ego  "  and  the 
"  non  ego."  And  what,  in  short,  is 
the  division  which  we  have  already 
adopted  into  art  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial, but  these  same  essential  dis- 
tinctions of  the  mental  philosopher? 
What  is  spiritualism  in  art,  but  the 
outpouring  of  the  artist's  soul  or  self ; 
the  "  ego  "  of  the  man,  in  its  subjec- 
tive individuality,  clothing  itself  in 
outward  or  objective  pictorial  form, 
according  to  that  law  whereby  every 
spirit  seeks  and  finds  for  itself  a 
fitting  body  to  inhabit  1  And  what 
is  materialism  in  art  but  a  kind  of 
artistic  atheism,  the  banishing  of  tlie 
Creator  from  His  work  ;  what  but  the 
undue  preponderance  of  the  outer  or 
objective  world,  the  "  non  ego "  of 
the  metaphysician  silencing  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  artist's  soul  1  Let 
the  student  of  art,  then,  given  to 
metaphysics,  or  desirous  to  build  up 
for  himself  somewhat  of  an  art-philo- 
sophy, deliberately  take  his  seat  in 
front  of  any  one  of  the  many  great 
works  in  our  National  Gallery.  Let 
him  say  to  himself,  This  picture  is  a 
tabular  and  pictorial  expression  of 
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the  artist's  "  consciousness  ; "  and  ac- 
cordingly it  may  be  resolved  as  con- 
sciousness itself— as  that  conscious 
thought  and  emotion  which  dwell 
within  his  own  breast — to  essential 
elements,  analysed  as  the  product  of 
fundamental  faculties,  criticised  and 
classified  according  to  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  that  thought  or  con- 
sciousness of  which  it  is  the  visible 
manifestation.  Those  forms,  lines, 
colours,  for  example,  all  come  from 
the  artist's  consciousness.  But  are 
they,  it  may  be  further  asked,  the 
direct  product  and  echo  of  the  artist's 
conscious  self? — do  they  thus  reflect 
hues  and  harmonies  from  the  spirit 
world  ?— or  are  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
wholly  foreign  from  the  artist's  soul, 
the  mere  attributes  of  physical  objec- 
tive matter,  and  nothing  more  ?  Thus 
forms,  lines,  colours,  may  be  but  the 
artist's  consciousness  of  an  outward 
existence  the  most  mean — the  ple- 
beian form  of  a  stool,  for  example, 
lying  in  the  foreground  of  a  Dutch 
picture,  the  lines  in  an  orchard  to 
hang  clothes,  the  colour  of  a  carpet 
on  the  floor  of  an  ante-room,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  the 
notes  and  keys  upon  which  the  soul 
rings  its  changes  and  its  harmonies, 
the  pulsations  and  the  throbbings, 
the  heaving  and  the  moaning  of  that 
great  heart  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
soul  of  nature.  Thus,  as  we  have 
said,  pictorial  art  is  the  revelation  of 
a  consciousness  rendered  visible,  and, 
as  such  is  a  corollary  to  mental  philo- 
sophy. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  line  of  specu- 
lation, which  is  only  one  among 
many  others  into  which  we  might 
have  entered,  let  us  for  a  few  mo- 
ments indulge  in  a  review  some- 
what more  scenic.  Instead  of  a  pic- 
torial mental  philosophy,  the  National 
Gallery  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
trated physical  geography,  or  as  an 
illuminated  chart  of  national  wealth 
and  civilisation.  In  the  study  of  the 
schools  and  the  chronology  of  art,  let 
the  student  follow  the  current  of  con- 
temporary history,  trace  the  conflux 
or  the  conflict  of  races,  mark  the 
barriers  which  mountains  raise  to  in- 
tercourse, track  the  high-roads  which 
rivers  and  seas  open  to  commerce. 
Let  him  feel  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sun  in  southern  latitudes  kindling 
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the  imagination  and  the  passions  to 
ardour  and  excess,  and  not  less  the 
ice-bound    dominion   of   the    north 
nerving  to  energy  and  to  enterprise. 
He  should  trace,  we  say,  these  powers 
in  their  physical  operation,  and  de- 
termine the  relation  between  these 
agencies    and  those  schools  of   art 
which  have   been  fostered  in  sun- 
shine or  stunted  by  frost ;  which  have 
been  planted  by  commerce,  fed  by 
the  riches  of  fertility,  or  starved  in  a 
sterile  land  of  hardship  or  of  penury. 
In    travelling  through   Europe  to- 
wards the  south,  we  have  all  come 
upon    those  Alpine  barriers  which 
divide  nations  and  races,  confound 
tongues,  separate  zones  and  climates; 
and  in  descending  from  those  snowy 
heights  into  sunny  Italy,  we  entered 
on  a  new  world,  and  with  the  brighter 
light  of  day  dawned  a  more  dazzling 
genius.    Let  the  stranger -traveller, 
walking  through  the  rooms  of  our 
National  Gallery,  thus  in  imagination 
pass  the  Alpine  barriers  which  separ- 
ate the  England  of  his  home  and  Ger- 
many,his  cognate  fatherland,  from  the 
sunny  genius  of  artistic  Italy.  Let  him 
revel  an  hour  in  the  beatitude  of  the 
south — give  loose  to  his  imagination 
in  all  the  fire-fly  flittings  of  an  Ital- 
ian summer,  seating  himself  before 
the  golden  lustre  of  Titian's  "  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne" — or  sunning  him- 
self in  the  sparkling  sunshine  of  lus- 
trous Veronese.    He  has  truly  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  walks  in  the  florid  fields 
of  Italy,  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and 
fervent  in  rapturous  rites  and  ecsta- 
tic orgies  of  Ceres  and  of  Bacchus. 
The  tongue  of  the  peasant  is  florid 
in  the  metaphor  of  words,  the  pencil 
of  the  painter  sports  in  the  play  of 
fancy  ;  and  Italy,  in  days  of  old  rich 
in  commerce  and  in  wealth,  surren- 
dered herself  to  luxury,  and  sought 
from  art  enjoyment.  Even  foreigners 
felt  her  spell,  and  genius,  cradled  in 
northern    cold,     kindled    into    fire 
warmed  by  the  sun  of  Italy.     The 
serene    and    sunny    landscapes    of 
Claude — the  more  tumultuous  moun- 
tain-lands  of  Gaspar  Poussin — the 
bacchanals  by  Nicholas  —  even  the 
glowing  glories  of  Rubens  —  all  of 
whom  rank  by  order  of  birth  among 
transalpine  artists — owe  their  poetry, 
their  beauty,  and  their  sunshine  to 
the  land  of  Italy.    Claude,  as  may 
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be  well  seen  by  pictures  in  our  Na- 
tional Gallery,  seems  wholly  forgetful 
of  his  parentage  and  birthplace  in 
Lorraine,  and  to  have  bathed  and 
basked  in  the  golden  light  of  setting 
suns,  to  have  grown  languid  in  the 
fervent  heat,  and  imaginative  in  the 
dreamlike  spell  of  Italian  life  and 
clime.  Gaspar  Poussin,  by  parentage 
a  Frenchman,  in  like  manner  shows 
the  innate  sympathy  between  the 
rapture  and  romance  of  artistic 
genius  and  the  glowing  intensity  of 
a  southern  sun.  His  landscapes,  of 
which  our  Gallery  may  well  boast 
of  its  grand  examples,  are  known  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  rock-built  towns  of  Etru- 
ria,  or  the  ruined  temples  of  Tivoli. 
Nicholas  Poussin,  a  Norman  by  birth, 
joined  in  the  same  southern  migra- 
tion, and  found  for  his  genius  in  Italy 
a  fitting  sphere.  "  The  Nursing  of 
Bacchus,"  "A  Bacchanalian  Festi- 
val," "  A  Bacchanalian  Dance,"  and 
"  Venus  Asleep  surprised  by  Satyrs," 
all  in  our  National  Gallery,  belong  to 
that  order  of  subjects  which  can  only 
be  successfully  painted  in  those  clas- 
sic lands  and  sunny  climes  where 
ruined  temples  strew  the  land,  where 
marble  gods  and  goddesses  may  still 
be  seen  as  once  when  worshipped — 
where  indeed  the  traveller  even  to 
this  present  day  may  surprise  Venus 
as  she  sleeps,  or  Diana  as  she  bathes. 
Again,  in  the  great  pictures  by  Ti- 
tian. Veronese,  Correggio,  and  others, 
all  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  our 
National  Gallery,  we  may  read  as 
in  a  mirror  a  consummated  history 
when  the  arts  had  no  longer  to 
maintain  in  rigid  abstemious  virtue 
a  hard  and  precarious  struggle  for 
existence,  but,  clothed  in  purple  and 
decked  in  sumptuous  splendour,  they 
began  to  minister  to  luxury,  and  even, 
it  may  be,  to  pander  to  excess.  As  a 
noble  example  of  this  resplendent  art, 
turn  to  "  The  Family  of  Darius  at  the 
Feet  of  Alexander,"  by  Paul  Veronese, 
the  last  great  spoil  which  the  wealth 
of  England  has  won  from  the  down- 
cast poverty  of  Italy.  In  the  illumi- 
nated splendour  of  the  colour,  in  the 
richness  of  princely  robes,  the  glitter 
of  regal  gems,  think  of  the  priceless 
spoils  poured  in  from  the  exhaustless 
East,  of  the  sumptuous  feast  whereof 


monarchs  partook — think,  too,  of  the 
glories  of  sunset  skies  lighting  every 
cloud  with  burning  fire,  gilding  each 
wave  with  dazzling  gold — and  then 
look  at  this  work  by  Veronese  as  the 
illuminated  banner  of  Venice  in  her 
glory  and  her  pride. 

As  a  contrast,  let  the  student-tour- 
ist through  our  National  Gallery  re- 
cross  the  Alps  into  northern  Europe. 
The  climate  suffers  change — the  ima- 
ginative Italian  is  supplanted  by  the 
heavy  prosaic  German  peasant — the 
liquid  sounds  of  the  music  -  loving 
south  are  transmuted  into  the  harsh 
guttural  of  a  rugged  tongue,  and,  as 
part  of  the  same  mutation,  the  a-rt  of 
the  people  has  suffered  a  revulsion. 
We  are  now  in  the  land  of  Holbein, 
and  others  of  kindred  school.  Look 
at  the  heads,  for  they  assuredly  arrest 
attention.  The  women  are  no  fairy 
sprites  or  emotional  daughters  of  love 
and  devotion,  but  inveterate  and  con- 
firmed German  fraus,  given  to  do- 
mestic duties  and  home  comforts, 
useful  rather  than  ornamental,  con- 
scientious, truthful,  and  matter-of- 
fact.  The  men,  in  like  manner,  are 
not  the  imaginative,  sensitive,  emo- 
tional beings  of  the  south,  but  hard, 
practical,  matter-of-fact,  well-to-do 
mortals,  with  common  sense  and  the 
rights  of  private  judgment  planted 
in  the  brow,  keen  shrewdness  in  the 
penetrating  eye,  a  certain  plebeian 
plodding  in  the  nose,  decision  in  the 
determined  set  of  the  mouth,  with 
hard  lines  cutting  into  features,  as  if 
the  frosts  of  many  winters  and  the 
corroding  cares  of  the  business- world 
had  ploughed  deep  furrows  across 
the  front  of  youth.  Contrast,  we  say, 
this  German  school — some  remark- 
able examples  of  which,  in  its  ear- 
lier stages,  may  be  found  in  our  Na- 
tional Gallery — with  the  imaginative, 
subtle,  and  beauteous  creations  of 
the  south,  and  then  trace  back  these 
diverse  manifestations  to  originating 
causes  in  the  contrast  of  race,  of  cha- 
racter, of  climate,  and  civilisation — 
elements,  in  short,  which  constitute 
the  distinct  individuality  of  a  nation. 

Thus  did  we  attempt  to  show  how  a 
gallery  of  pictures  may  be  studied  as 
an  illustrated  chart  of  mental  philo- 
sophy ;  and  now  have  we  seen  how 
the  great  schools  of  art  follow  in  the 
landmarks  which  divide  climates  and 
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races  and  language — how  they  reflect 
the  civilisation  and  the  history  of 
which  they  are  in  turn  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  and  thus  how  they 
are  the  epitome  of  man's  progres- 
sion, the  mirror  of  a  people's  life, 
the  chronicle  of  a  nation  s  deeds. 
To  enable  the  student  further  to  ela- 
borate these  conclusions,  little  more 
is  needed  than  the  admirable  cata- 
logue of  the  Gallery  prepared  by  Mr 
Wornum,  whose  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  art  sufficiently  attest  his 
fitness  for  present  duties.  In  the 
concise,  yet  comprehensive,  sketch 
given  of  each  painter,  the  dates  will 
supply  the  chronology  of  art ;  the 
birthplace,  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion ;  the  parentage  and  master,  the 
associated  school ;  and  thus,  with 
that  general  historic  knowledge  im- 
plied in  a  good  education,  may  the 
student  wander  from  room  to  room, 
build  up,  as  we  have  shown,  an  art 
philosophy,  or  lay  down  a  pictorial 
chart  of  national  history  and  pro- 
gressive civilisation. 

In  conclusion,  we  fear  that  in  dis- 
coursing on  the  purposes  and  uses  of 
the  National  Gallery,  we  have  but 
imperfectly  accomplished  the  objects 
we  had  in  view.  Our  remarks  have 
been  perhaps  at  once  too  abstruse  and 
too  superficial ;  too  lengthened,  and 
yet  assuredly  but  too  curtailed.  We 
have  but  vaguely  and  imperfectly 
indicated  certain  broad  truths  and 
lines  of  thought,  which  would  require 
much  further  elaboration  for  com- 
pletion. We  have  wished,  however, 
to  lay  special  stress  upon  this  one 
idea,  that  a  national  collection  of 
pictures  should  embrace  works  ex- 
tending through  all  times,  represent- 
ing all  schools  and  countries.  A  pri- 
vate gallery  may  exhibit  the  individual 
and  circumscribed  tastes  of  a  private 
collector ;  but  a  national  collection 
must  be  as  wide  and  diversified  as 
the  tastes  and  the  wants  of  the 
nation  at  large.  It  must  be  for  art 
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what  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  is  for  literature,  complete  in 
all  the  departments  of  knowledge. 
It  must  be  for  art  what  the  British 
Museum  is  for  natural  science,  re- 
plete as  an  organic  whole,  where  the 
first  rudimentary  germs  in  animated 
nature  may  be  traced  through  all  the 
successive  stages  of  development  up 
to  their  full  and  final  maturity.  Thus 
have  we  attempted  to  show  how  art, 
both  in  its  mental  and  material  re- 
lations, may  be  wrought  into  the 
symmetry,  if  not  into  the  accuracy 
of  a  science.  A  gallery  of  art, 
complete  in  all  its  departments,  con- 
stitutes, moreover,  a  court  of  final 
appeal ;  is  as  a  verdict  handed  in 
from  past  ages  ;  is  as  the  summing- 
up  of  all  evidence  and  past  experience 
into  one  collective  judgment  and  de- 
cision. We  have  seen  that  in  such  a 
gallery  the  general  public  and  the 
casual  student  may  find  recreation 
elevated  by  instruction.  It  is  mani- 
fest, again,  that  in  such  a  gallery  the 
critic  may  determine  moot  points  of 
controversy ;  that  disputed  questions 
between  schools  naturalistic  and 
ideal,  between  art  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, between  epochs  pre-Raphaelite 
and  post-Rapt)  aelite,  will  here  meet 
with  their  authoritative  decision. 
Here,  too,  among  the  solemn  teach- 
ings and  warnings  of  the  great  de- 
parted, may  the  artist  of  modern 
times  correct  the  partial  bias  of  the 
passing  moment ;  rise  superior  to  the 
fleeting  fashion  of  the  hour,  and  form 
for  himself  a  style  not  the  result  of 
casual  or  local  accident,  but  the 
growth  of  a  world-wide  experience.  A 
national  gallery  thus  formed  is  there- 
fore an  academy  for  the  artist,  a 
school  for  the  critic,  a  pleasing  and 
profitable  exhibition  for  the  general 
public,  and  as  such  best  secures  a 
wise  instruction,  a  healthful  art,  and, 
for  the  people  at  large,  the  diffusion 
of  a  correct  taste. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII.— THE    WATCHERS. 


ON  the  evening  preceding  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  answer  Sir  God- 
frey's summons  at  Huntingdon,  Ab- 
bot Martin  was  closeted  until  late  in 
the  night  with  the  treasurer,  in  the 
little  stone  chamber  which  that  func- 
tionary occupied  in  right  of  his  office, 
and  where  the  records  of  the  house 
were  kept.  Once  more  he  had  the 
accounts  of  the  brotherhood  laid  be- 
fore him,  and  spent  more  time  and 
pains  than  he  had  hitherto  done  in 
endeavouring  to  master  their  compli- 
cated details,  and  to  place  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view  the  present  state  of 
their  revenues  and  liabilities.  The 
employment  was  not  a  pleasant  one, 
least  of  all  to  one  of  the  abbot's 
temperament ;  nor  were  its  results 
satisfactory.  But  he  manfully  went 
through  his  ungenial  task ;  and 
though  at  last  he  laid  the  rolls  aside 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  it  was  partly  an 
expression  of  relief,  and  he  spoke  a 
cheerful  word  or  two  to  his  subordi- 
nate at  parting. 

The  night  was  bright  and  cold,  and 
feeling  restless  and  heated  with  long 
sitting  and  labour  of  an  unaccus- 
tomed kind,  the  abbot,  instead  of 
seeking  his  own  chamber  at  once, 
ascended  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
which  led  to  the  river-terrace,  and 
paced  slowly  along  its  extent,  gazing 
thoughtfully  into  the  moonlight  that 
played  on  the  broad  stream  below. 
The  thoughts  which  now  crowded  on 
his  heart  had  little  to  do  with  the 
fortunes  of  Rivelsby.  He  who 
walked  there  was  no  longer  the  grave 
Benedictine,  the  ruler  of  a  peaceful 
house  of  recluses.  He  lived  again 
amidst  the  stirring  scenes  of  his  ear- 
lier manhood,  when  the  world  had 
for  him  all  its  best  still  to  oner.  He 
did  not  feel  the  cold  breeze  that 
swept  up  over  the  marshy  meadows 
of  the  Ouse,  or  see  the  dank  mists 
that  rose  below  him.  For  him,  the 
moon  shone  on  the  waters  of  the 
Bisagno,  and  the  night  air  came 
loaded  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
south.  He  was  walking  once  more, 
in  spirit,  under  a  trellis  of  Italian 


vines,  and  listening  to  the  gentle 
tones  of  a  voice  which  had  long  been 
hushed  in  its  last  silence.  He  saw 
again  before  him  that  face  of  calm  and 
gentle  beauty,  in  which  the  blue  Sax- 
on eye  lighted  with  its  soft  radiance 
all  the  rich  hues  of  southern  loveli- 
ness ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  now,  as 
it  had  seemed  before,  that  its  glance 
met  his  own  with  a  half-conscious 
meaning.  The  intoxicating  dream 
which  comes  but  once  in  life  was  on 
him  —  in.  memory  —  still.  It  must 
surely  have  been  so !  he  could  not 
have  been  self-deceived  ;  though  the 
jealous  pride  of  the  old  Genoese  no- 
bility had  taken  alarm  at  the  preten- 
sions of  a  foreign  adventurer,  who 
had  little  besides  his  sword,  and  had 
buried  her  from  his  sight  and  his 
search— -still,  he  felt  in  this  hour  a 
stronger  assurance  than  ever  that 
Giulia  Camaldoni  loved,  or  would 
have  loved  him. 

He  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his 
own  meditations,  that,  still  as  the 
night  was,  he  either  did  not  hear,  or 
did  not  notice,  the  cautious  move- 
ment of  oars  upon  the  river.  Nor 
did  the  closing  of  the  postern-gate, 
which  led  down  from  the  terrace  to 
the  river-entrance  in  the  outer  wall, 
reach  the  abbot's  ear,  so  noiselessly 
was  it  effected,  But  he  was  startled 
back  into  a  sudden  recollection  of 
the  present,  when  he  saw,  as  he 
turned  in  his  walk,  the  figure  of  one 
of  the  brethren  appear  suddenly 
from  the  postern  steps,  and  cross  the 
terrace  rapidly  towards  the  broader 
flight  which  i'rom  a  point  nearly  op- 
posite communicated  with  the  clois- 
ter. The  monk,  whoever  he  was, 
turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  abbot  as  he  passed  across,  stop- 
ped for  an  instant,  and  seemed  to 
hesitate,  and  then,  drawing  his  cowl 
over  his  head  and  quickening  his 
steps,  disappeared  into  the  quad- 
rangle below.  The  moonlight  was  so 
clear  and  strong,  and  shone  so  lull 
upon  the  face  as  it  was  turned  to- 
wards the  abbot,  that  in  spite  of  the 
puzzling  uniformity  of  the  monastic 
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habit,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had 
recognised  the  gait  and  the  features 
of  the  prior.  His  first  natural  im- 
pulse was  to  stop  and  question  him, 
and  his  lips  actually  pronounced  the 
name.  Not  so  loud,  however,  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  other  heard 
him ;  if  he  did,  it  had  not  the  effect 
of  recalling  him.  The  steps  died 
away  in  the  distance  before  the  ab- 
bot had  fully  recovered  himself;  and 
it  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  he 
caught  the  sound  of  oars  upon  the 
water.  It  was  more  distinct,  in- 
deed, than  it  had  been  at  first,  as  if 
the  rowers,  as  they  got  further  from 
the  abbey  walls,  cared  less  to  betray 
their  movements.  Looking  from  the 
battlements,  he  saw  distinctly  a 
small  boat,  containing  two  or  three 
persons,  come  out  from  the  shadow 
of  the  bank  under  which  it  had 
hitherto  kept,  and  make  its  way 
down  the  river.  He  turned,  and  de- 
scended into  the  quadrangle;  there 
all  was  still  and  calm,  as  became  a 
religious  house  within  an  hour  of 
midnight.  Massive  and  solemn,  some 
hidden  deep  in  shadow,  some  clothed 
with  light  as  with  a  frost-work  of 
silver,  the  fretted  pinnacles  and 
stately  arches  reposed  under  the  full 
moon.  So  was  it,  perhaps,  with  the 
souls  that  slept  within  ;  on  some,  the 
darkness  of  unrepented  sin,  the  sha- 
dow of  evil  passions,  hung  with  a 
heavier  and  deeper  gloom  because  of 
the  holy  beams  around  them ;  others, 
though  weather-worn  and  tempest- 
stricken  like  those  old  towers,  had 
caught  there  something  of  the  bright- 
ness of  heaven. 

But  the  abbot  had  no  time  now 
for  such  reflections.  What  he  had  just 
seen  filled  his  mind  with  anew  source 
of  disquiet.  It  was  evident  that  the 
person,  whoever  it  was,  who  had  just 
entered  by  the  postern  -  gate,  had 
either  been  absent  from  the  monas- 
tery on  some  secret  errand,  or  had 
been  holding  rendezvous  at  that  late 
hour  with  some  parties  who  wished 
their  visit  to  pass  unobserved.  He  he- 
sitated whether  he  should  proceed  at 
once  to  the  chamber  where  the  prior 
slept  at  the  end  of  the  long  dormitory, 
and  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  his 
suspicions  of  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son were  correct ;  and  if  so,  whether 
there  mi'_rht  not  still  be  some  reason- 


able explanation  to  offer.  On  con- 
sideration, however,  he  determined 
to  defer  any  inquiry  of  that  nature, 
at  all  events,  until  the  morrow.  He 
glanced  once  more  round  the  vast 
range  of  buildings,  where  all  was 
dark  and  silent,  and  passed  through 
the  archway  into  the  smaller  court, 
where  lay  his  own  apartments.  Be- 
sides the  little  lamp  which  burnt 
continually  in  his  own  chamber,  and 
the  dim  gleam  from  the  quarter  where 
the  sacrist  lay,  or  rather  watched, 
ready  to  awaken  the  brethren  for  the 
midnight  office,  he  saw  a  light  also 
in  the  room  now  occupied  by  his 
guest  Waryn  Foliot.  He  had  a  long- 
ing at  that  moment  —  though  he 
chided  himself  for  it  as  a  weakness — 
for  the  tones  of  some  kindly  human 
voice.  He  had  missed,  beyond  what 
he  himself  could  have  thought  pos- 
sible but  two  months  back,  the  daily 
companionship  of  the  little  Giulio, 
who  was  still  under  Gaston's  faithful 
charge  at  Morton  Grange ;  and 
Waryn,  who  had  been  to  him  almost 
as  a  son  in  his  boyish  days,  still  re- 
tained a  hold  of  the  same  nature  on 
his  affections.  It  might  have  been  a 
weakness  in  his  "own  character — it 
might  have  been  the  freshness  of  a 
simple  heart— but  Abbot  Martin  al- 
ways felt  most  happy  and  unrestrain- 
ed in  the  company  of  the  young.  He 
felt,  too,  that  in  Foliot,  young  as  he 
was,  he  could,  if  need  were,  repose  a 
confidence  which  he  would  hesitate 
to  risk  in  many  of  his  own  household. 
Without  any  very  definite  purpose, 
then,  he  bent  his  steps  at  once  to- 
wards Waryn's  chamber. 

Having  knocked  gently  at  the  door, 
the  abbot  entered,  and  found  the  oc- 
cupant seated  at  a  table  covered  with 
parchments  and  materials  for  writ- 
ing. Waryn  rose,  and  received  his 
visitor  with  a  smile  in  which  some 
natural  surprise  was  apparent. 

"  What  r  said  the  abbot,  "at  your 
studies  so  late,  young  friend  ! " 

"  I  am  studying  men  rather  than 
books,  at  present,  father,"  replied 
Waryn,  answering  with  some  little 
embarrassment ;  "  I  have  business 
here  which  the  lord  legate  has  done 
me  the  grace  to  put  into  my  hands. 
These  letters  which  you  see  are  of 
some  importance, — pardon  me  that  I 
borrow  of  the  night  for  it." 
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"  William  of  Ely  knows  how  to 
choose  his  friends,"  said  the  abbot ; 
"  I  wish  well  that  King  Richard  had 
half  his  discretion  in  that  point." 

"  I  would  he  had  a  score  of  such 
stout  friends  in  this  realm  as  the 
bishop  of  Ely,"  said  Foliot ;  "  he  were 
a  match  for  all  his  enemies  then. 
But  there  is  false  dealing  everywhere 
— falsest  of  all  are  they  of  his  own 
blood.  Have  you  any  suspicion,  my 
good  lord,  that  the  Earl  of  Morton  has 
any  friends  in  this  house  of  Rivelsby?" 

The  abbot  started,  and  hesitated 
for  a  moment  or  two  before  he  an- 
swered. He  bethought  himself,  al- 
most involuntarily,  of  what  he  had 
just  witnessed  on  the  river-terrace. 

"  No,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  have  no 
cause  to  think  so."  But  he  spoke 
with  an  embarrassment  that  could 
not  escape  Foliot's  observation. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  lord,"  said 
he,  "  if  I  seem  to  wrong  your  vener- 
able brotherhood  by  such  an  inquiry. 
But  Prince  John  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  overthrow  the  bishop's 
power  by  any  means  he  may ;  and  he 
has  abettors  in  many  quarters  where 
they  should  least  be  looked  for.  There 
are  those  who  think  our  gallant  King 
Richard  will  scarce  return  alive  from 
Palestine,  and  are  ready  to  buy  them 
favour  at  any  price  with  the  king 
that  shall  be.  I  know  there  are 
faults  in  the  lord  legate  ;  but  no  man 
can  gainsay  him  as  a  bold  and  up- 
right governor,  and  loyal  to  the  high 
trust  he  bears.  God  forbid  we  should 
fall  tinder  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton ! " 

Certain  expressions  which  the  prior 
had  let  fall  in  conversation  touching 
the  rival  claims  to  power  on  the  part 
of  the  king's  brother  and  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  came  into  the  abbot's  mind 
irresistibly  ;  he  tried  to  banish  the 
thought  as  an  unworthy  one,  but  still 
it  would  return.  And  now,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  his  house — he 
knew  not  for  how  long— under  the 
prior's  absolute  government,  it  seemed 
to  him  like  an  imperative  duty  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  he 
might  trust  his  loyalty  to  the  king. 
That  he  bore  little  good-will  to  him- 
self, as  his  superior,  Abbot  Martin 
was  well  aware  ;  but  that  was  only 
a  personal  matter,  which  he  was  too 
honestly  proud  to  resent ;  it  made 
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him  even  more  careful  lest  he  should 
judge  him  harshly  in  the  more  im- 
portant question. 

"  I  trust  I  am  not  wont  to  be  suspi- 
cious," said  he  ;  "  St  Mary  forgive  me 
if  I  wrong  any  man !  but  yet" — he  was 
uncertain  even  now  whether  he  should 
go  on. 

Waryn  made  no  remark  when  the 
abbot  stopped  abruptly,  but  there 
was  a  look  of  anxious  intelligence 
which  made  it  evident  that  he  had 
not  made  the  inquiry  lightly.  Yield- 
ing partly  to  the  conviction  that  he 
was  acting  wisely,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, to  his  own  confiding  disposition, 
Abbot  Martin  told  his  listener  briefly 
what  he  had  seen  that  evening,  and 
that  he  still  retained  his  belief  that 
it  was  the  prior  who  had  passed  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  explained  that 
he  had,  until  now,  connected  this 
nocturnal  visit  in  his  own  mind  with 
some  of  the  emissaries  of  Sir  Godfrey. 

Foliot  only  gravely  smiled  in  reply, 
as  from  the  parchments  before  him 
he  selected  one  containing  a  list  of 
names,  which  he  handed  to  the  abbot. 
The  name  to  which  his  finger  pointed 
was  that  of  the  prior  of  Rivelsby. 

"And  who  are  these  1 "  asked  the 
abbot  with  some  astonishment,  as  he 
glanced  over  the  roll  which  he  held, 
and  read  some  other  names  there 
which  were  familiar  to  him.  "  You 
will  not  surely  tell  me  that  these 
have  any  part  in  the  plot  you  spoke 
of?" 

"  There  is  but  too  good  proof  of 
it,  I  fear,"  replied  Foliot,  gravely ; 
"I  have  that  here,"  he  continued,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  a  folded  document 
which  he  singled  from  the  rest, 
"  which  some  of  them  at  least  will 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  their 
allegiance  to  the  king." 

"  And  the  bishop,"  said  the  abbot, 
"what  course  will  he  take  upon 
this?" 

"  He  waits  his  time  ;  but  his  mea- 
sures are  taken ;  and  if  the  men  of 
England  have  no  mind  to  change 
their  king,  these  hunters  after  power 
will  find  the  chase  a  dangerous  one." 

"  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  prudent," 
said  Abbot  Martin,  "if  it  be  as  you 
say,  to  leave  the  guiding  of  this  house 
in  such  hands  even  for  a  short  space  ; 
albeit,  as  St  Mary  knows,  we  can  be 
of  little  help  to  the  bishop's  cause  or 
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the  Earl  of  Morton's.  Yet  it  must 
needs  be,  according  to  our  rule,  that 
Prior  Hugh  should  supply  my  place 
in  my  absence." 

"Let  it  be  so,"  said  Foliot ; "  better, 
for  the  present,  that  these  men  think 
themselves  undetected ;  let  the  evil 
come  to  a  head,  and  the  remedy  is 
easier." 

"You  will  remain  here  to  await 
the  lord  legate  ?"  said  the  abbot. 
"I  much  mistrust  the  Knight  of 
Ladysmede,  Waryn,  and  I  am  not 
over-confident  that  he  may  not  make 
a  pretext  to  keep  me  as  a  hostage,  as 
it  were,  for  this  child  Giulio.  I  would 
gladly  leave  some  one  behind  me  here 
whom  I  might  safely  trust  to  prevent 
the  lord -bishop's  being  deceived  by 
evil  whisperers." 

"  You  will  give  me  leave,  father, 
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to  ride  with  you  to  Huntingdon  to- 
morrow ]  You  have  good  counsellors 
in  your  own  house,  T  know  well,  but 
I  might  chance  to  do  you  some  poor 
service.  It  should  have  been  my 
father's  office,  if  he  were  here,  and  I 
must  pray  you  to  look  on  me  as  his 
substitute.  Sir  Godfrey  must  not 
think  that  the  abbot  of  Rivelsby 
lacks  honest  friends." 

"  I  thank  you,  son  Waryn,  from 
my  heart,"  said  the  abbot,  warmly  ; 
"  it  is  what  I  should  have  wished, 
loth  as  I  am  to  embroil  others  in  my 
quarrel.  I  accept  your  escort  readily 
— the  more  so  because  I  propose  to 
take  with  me  none  of  my  house  but 
what  are  absolutely  needful. — A  good 
night,  then,  for  we  set  forth  at  day- 
break." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII THE   PILGRIM. 


The  slumbers  of  Rivelsby,  scant 
and  brief  at  all  times  under  the 
strictness  of  the  Benedictine  rule, 
were  fated  to  be  unusually  disturbed 
that  night.  Scarcely  had  the  abbot 
shut  himself  in  his  chamber,  and 
thrown  himself  on  his  pallet-bed,  to 
think  rather  than  to  sleep,  when 
Peter  the  porter,  who  knew  but  few 
cares,  and  was  blessed  with  a  very 
quiet  conscience,  was  roused  from  a 
very  comfortable  slumber  by  a  loud 
and  repeated  summons  at  the  gate. 
Peter  was  exempted,  by  reason  of  his 
age  and  office,  from  the  harassing 
duties  of  the  midnight  service  ;  and  it 
was  seldom  indeed  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  open  the  abbey  gates  at  such 
an  unreasonable  hour.  He  was  sleep- 
ing, too,  even  sounder  than  usual ; 
for  there  had  been  a  caritas,  or  ex- 
traordinary distribution  of  beer,  that 
evening,  in  commemoration  of  a  de- 
parted abbot,  who  had  chosen  that 
mode  of  having  his  good  deeds  kept 
in  remembrance ;  and  two  shares  of 
the  legacy  had  found  their  way  to  the 
porter's  lodgings — one  for  Peter  him- 
self, and  one  for  his  deputy.  Now  it 
chanced  that  the  deputy  was  not  at 
his  post  that  evening,  having  received 
permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  rela- 
tions ;  and  Peter,  having  to  perform 
as  it  were  a  double  duty  in  his  ab- 
sence, very  fairly  considered  this 


double  portion  of  the  perquisites  to 
be  included.  The  knocking  at  the 
gate  might  even  have  continued 
longer,  had  not  the  boy  who  lay 
always  in  his  chamber,  and  acted  as 
his  general  servant  (for  Peter  was  an 
official  of  some  dignity),  heard  it  at 
last,  though  possessed  of  a  strong 
boyish  capacity  for  sleep,  and  awak- 
ened his  master  with  some  difficulty. 
It  was  long  before  the  old  man  could 
shake  off  his  memento  of  the  hospit- 
able abbot  sufficiently  to  understand 
that  he  was  wanted  at  the  gate ;  and 
when  he  did  proceed  there,  it  was  in 
no  very  intelligent  or  amiable  mood. 

The  key  at  that  hour  was  deposited, 
according  to  custom,  with  the  cellarer 
of  the  abbey,  so  that  there  waa  no 
opening  the  gate  without  that  offi- 
cer's permission,  even  had  Peter  been 
so  inclined.  He  flung  open  the  little 
wicket,  through  the  bars  of  which  a 
visitor  could  be  seen  and  questioned, 
and  saw  two  figures  standing  in  the 
shadow.  Peter  had  it  in  his  heart  to 
abuse  them  roundly,  but  he  could  not 
be  sure  what  their  rank  or  their  busi- 
ness might  be.  He  put  on,  therefore, 
a  tone  as  little  objurgatory  as  could 
be  expected  of  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Now  who  are  ye,  friends,  and 
what  may  be  your  errand  here  at 
this  hour  1 " 
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A  strong  gleam  of  moonlight  shot 
upon  the  face  of  one  of  the  figures, 
as  he  moved  out  a  little  from  the 
shadow,  and  Peter  shut  the  wicket 
with  a  howl  of  terror.  It  was  indeed 
a  remarkable  object  which  his  eyes 
had  rested  on.  A  black  face  it  seem- 
ed, with  keen  bright  eyes,  and  white 
locks  streaming  down ;  and  on  its 

head Peter's  imagination  filled  up 

the  rest  of  the  picture.  There  was 
one  very  like  it  on  the  walls  of  the 
ante-chapel  of  St  Michael.  He  stag- 
gered backwards  against  the  boy, 
who  had  run  out  at  the  old  man's 
cry.  A  low  sound  of  chuckling 
laughter  outside  did  not  serve  to  re- 
assure either  of  them ;  the  old  monk 
tried  to  say  a  Paternoster,  but  he 
could  not  remember  the  words. 

"  Peter— uncle  Peter !"  said  a  voice 
outside  the  gate,  which  he  thought 
he  recognised.  But  he  replied  only 
by  a  low  groan. 

"  It  is  I  am  here,  Peter  ;  open  the 
gate,  in  our  Lady's  name ! " 

The  boy,  more  courageous  or  more 
curious,  opened  the  wicket  again,  and 
looked  out.  Peter  had  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  but  he  listened 
while  the  boy  again  inquired  the 
visitors'  business.  Either  he  did  not 
see  the  fearful  visage  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  porter,  or  he  had 
stronger  nerves.  Again  a  laughing 
voice  without  was  heard  in  reply. 

"  'Tis  unconscionable  to  disturb  ye, 
uncle  Peter,  but  I  bring  ye  here  one 
of  your  own  flock  that  is  in  tribula- 
tion." 

"  What ! "  said  the  porter,  recover- 
ing from  his  alarm  a  little,  and  letting 
his  suppressed  wrath  find  vent  now 
on  a  safe  object ;  "is  it  thou,  grace- 
less varlet  1  What  fool's  trick  is  here  1 
and  who  hast  got  with  thee  ?  If  that 
shameless  young  Rupert  hath  been 
brawling  with  Hob  Miller  again,  let 
him  lie  abroad  all  night,  and  do  thou 
keep  him  company  :  'tis  a  crying  dis- 
grace, and  a  scandal  to  the  brother- 
hood." 

"  Hold,  hold  f"  said  the  other 
laughing ;  "  do  not  waste  a  whole- 
some chiding  which  may  serve  the 
poor  brother  for  another  time.  I 
nave  no  brawler  here,  uncle ;  'tis 
but  a  poor  monk  from  foreign  parts, 
if  guess  rightly,  who  has  more  need 
of  pity  than  hard  words." 

"And  how  has  he  fallen  into  such 


worshipful  company,  Master  Picot  1 " 
said  the  porter,  who  had  at  once 
recognised  the  familiar  voice.  The 
hunter  had  been  often  sent  to  the 
abbey,  in  Sir  Miles's  time,  with  pre- 
sents of  choice  game  and  fish  for  the 
abbot,  and  had  drunk  many  a  cup 
from  the  abbey  cellars  in  the  little 
chamber  where  Peter  sat,  who  gladly 
kept  him  there  to  hear  what  news 
was  stirring  in  the  neighbourhood. 
So  intimate  had  he  been  with  the  old 
man  in  those  days,  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  address  him  by  the 
familiar  term  "  uncle,"  though  no 
such  relationship  existed  between 
them.  But  Picot  had  never  been 
sent  to  the  abbey  on  such  friendly 
errands  since  the  present  lord  had 
been  in  possession  at  Ladysmede. 

"  He  might  chance  to  fall  into 
worse  company  than  mine,  uncle," 
said  the  hunter  ;  "  and  I  would  have 
brought  him  to  a  better  place  if  I 
could  have  found  one ;  but  he  is  not 
to  lie  at  your  gates  here  like  a  dog, 
I  suppose,  when  he  gets  half-drowned 
in  the  river,  because  your  miller 
yonder  chooses  to  let  the  little  foot- 
bridge lie  out  of  repair — well  for 
him  that  I  chanced  to  be  passing — 
I  was  on  the  watch  for  a  wolf  hard 
by." 

"  What  the  plague  made  him  seek 
to  cross  that  way  1 "  said  Peter  ; 
"the  bridge  has  been  down  these 
three  years." 

"  How  should  I  know  1  ask  him 
yourself,"  said  Picot,  testily — "  and  I 
wish  you  joy  of  the  answe'r." 

"  Who  are  you,  friend,  and  what 
has  befallen  you?"  inquired  the 
porter,  eyeing  the  stranger  cautiously, 
as  well  as  he  could  through  the 
wicket.  He  wore,  as  far  as  could  be 
discerned,  something  of  a  monastic 
costume,  but  his  face  still  seemed,  as 
far  as  Peter's  hazy  eyes  could  make 
it  out,  to  have  something  strange 
about  its  features  and  complexion. 
Peter  could  have  fancied  he  looked 
like  a  negro. 

"  Ask  him  again,"  said  Picot ; "  he 
did  not  hear  you." 

Peter  repeated  his  question,  but 
there  came  only  a  shake  of  the  head 
from  the  stranger  in  reply.  But  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his 
breast  (whereby  Peter  was  much 
comforted),  and  laid  his  finger  on  his 
lips. 
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"  Is  he  dumb  ? "  asked  the  porter 
in  astonishment. 

Picot  chuckled  for  an  instant  at 
the  old  man's  perplexity.  "  I  reckon 
so,"  said  he,  "  for  that  is  all  the  con- 
versation we  have  had  on  the  road." 

The  stranger  had  drawn  from  his 
breast  a  small  parchment  roll,  which 
he  handed  to  Peter  through  the 
wicket. 

"Ay /'said  the  hunter, as  he  marked 
the  action  ;  "  he  ottered  that  to  me, 
poor  soul,  as  we  came  along ;  but 
that  is  a  way  of  talking  I  never  could 
master." 

The  official  received  the  scroll, 
and  looked  at  it  in  the  moonlight 
as  carefully  as  if  he  were  reading 
every  letter.  The  light  was  not 
in  fault,  for  that  matter ;  the 
broadest  sunshine  *  could  not  have 
taught  old  Peter  the  mysterious  art, 
of  which  he  knew  as  little  as  the 
hunter.  He  did  not  choose  to  con- 
fess the  fact,  however,  and  rolled  up 
the  parchment  with  a  little  grunt, 
which  might  have  been  taken  as  an 
expression  either  of  doubt  or  satis- 
faction, but  in  either  case  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  had  made  himself  per- 
fectly master  of  its  contents. 

"  Wait  there  a  while,"  said  he  to 
Picot,  "  I  must  with  this  to  our 
cellarer  ;  he  will  give  orders  for  this 
stranger's  admission,  if  it  is  to  be  so." 

The  old  man  hobbled  off  to  awaken 
the  custodian  of  the  abbey  keys,  not 
much  to  that  officer's  gratification, 
for  he  was  but  newly  appointed  to 
his  office,  and  rejoicing  in  the  im- 
munity which  it  gave  him  from  some 
of  the  more  rigid  observances  of  the 
rule,  and  had  not  calculated  upon 
such  interruptions  as  belonging  to 
his  new  dignity.  He  rose,  however, 
and  spelt  out  the  stranger's  creden- 
tials by  the  light  which  the  porter 
carried. 

"  He  has  a  vow  upon  him,"  said 
the  cellarer,  when  he  had  made  out 
the  sense ;  "  he  hath  bound  himself 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  three  shrines 
in  each  of  the  lands  of  Christendom, 
and  to  cover  his  face  and  speak  no 
word  till  it  be  accomplished.  We 
must  give  him  shelter,  brother  Peter, 
for  here  is  the  Abbot  of  Walsingham's 
mark  and  seal  attached — he  hath 
come  last  from  thence.  He  is  mar- 
vellous late  upon  his  road." 
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The  porter  explained  the  accident 
which,  by  Picot's  account,  had  be- 
fallen him. 

"  Humph  ! "  said  the  cellarer,  as  he 
gave  the  keys,  and  bestowed  himself 
to  sleep  again,  "  a  man  should  travel 
by  daylight." 

With  this  not  very  gracious  order 
for  the  traveller's  admission,  the  old 
porter  returned  to  the  gate.  He 
started  again,  as  he  admitted  him 
inside,  and  observed  his  appearance 
more  closely.  In  the  long  gown, 
lank  and  dripping  as  it  was  with  the 
waters  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  girdle  of 
rope,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  ; 
but  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  down 
to  the  lips,  was  covered  with  a  vizard 
of  black  stuff,  through  which  a  pair 
of  keen  dark  eyes  looked  out  with  an 
unnatural  expression  ;  while  a  beard 
of  flowing  white  hair,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, reached  nearly  to  his  girdle. 
If  Peter  had  seen  such  an  applicant 
for  admission  at  the  gate  alone,  in 
the  moonlight,  he  would  have  had  a 
strange  tale  for  the  brotherhood  the 
next  morning.  Even  now  he  looked 
with  very  considerable  awe  and  mis- 
trust at  the  strange  guest  whom  he 
had  admitted.  Picot,  after  assuring 
his  old  friend  of  the  traveller's  harm- 
lessness,  went  his  way  from  the  gate 
laughing  heartily,  and  Peter,  still 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  at  a 
respectful  distance,  led  the  pilgrim  to 
a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Long  before  daybreak,  Abbot  Mar- 
tin had  completed  the  preparations 
for  his  journey.  He  had  determined 
that  none  of  the  brethren  should  ac- 
company him  to  Huntingdon,  ex- 
cepting his  chaplain  Wolfert  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  house.  Foliot  was 
to  form  one  of  the  party,  and  the  rest 
of  his  escort  were  as  few  as  might 
serve  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
his  dignity.  Early  as  it  was,  the 
convent  was  all  astir ;  and  as  he 
descended  into  the  court  attended  by 
his  chaplains,  the  cellarer  came  to 
report  to  him  the  arrival  of  their 
pilgrim-guest.  He  listened  to  the  an- 
nouncement whichthe  official  brought 
with  some  uneasiness,  though  he  was 
careful  not  to  betray  it  by  word  or 
look ;  for  the  circumstance  itself  was 
by  no  means  so  uncommon,  except  as 
to  the  hour  at  which  the  stranger 
made  his  appearance,  as  to  call  for 
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any  special  remark  or  inquiry.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated  whether  he 
should  see  and  examine  the  new-comer 
for  himself;  but  time  was  now  pre- 
cious, and  as  he  looked  at  the  scroll 
which  the  cellarer  put  into  his  hands, 
and  recognised  the  well-known  seal 
of  his  friend  the  Abbot  of  Walsing- 
ham,  he  felt  that  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  night  were  threatening  to 
make  him  over-suspicious.  Merely 
giving  brief  directions,  therefore,  for 
the  pilgrim's  hospitable  entertain- 
ment so  long  as  he  should  see  fit  to 
remain,  and  for  every  furtherance  to 
be  given  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  vow,  he  moved  towards  the  spot 
where  his  escort  and  horses  were 
awaiting  him. 

The  monks  were  gathered  in  the 
courts  and  cloisters  in  little  par- 
ties, finding  in  the  superior's  jour- 
ney to  Huntingdon  on  such  an 
errand  a  topic  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary excitement.  Most  of  them  were 
selfishly  more  concerned  for  the  in- 
terests of  their  house,  which  they 
held  to  be  imperilled  by  the  un- 
scrupulous enemy  whom  the  abbot 
had  provoked,  than  for  any  personal 
risk  which  he  himself  might  be  in- 
curring. Some,  however,  saw  his 
departure  with  xmfeigned  regret,  and 
more  than  one  felt  a  misgiving  that 
he  was  leaving  enemies  behind  him 
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not  less  dangerous  than  those  whom 
he  was  going  to  meet.  There  was  a 
general  move  towards  the  gateway 
by  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  some 
who  pressed  to  the  front  fell  on  their 
knees  to  ask  his  blessing,  and  to  bid 
him  God-speed. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  children,"  said 
the  abbot,  in  a  broken  voice — he  was 
easily  moved  by  any  show  of  affection 
— "  I  thank  you  all ;  I  trust  to  re- 
turn to  you  in  peace,  and  speedily." 

"  Stay  with  us,  my  good  lord," 
said  the  sacrist  abruptly  ;  "  there  is 
evil  before  you — let  us  meet  it  here 
together." 

"  Stay  with  your  children,  father," 
said  one  of  the  older  monks ;  "  there 
is  no  trusting  these  men  of  violence 
— they  hewed  down  St  Thomas  at 
his  own  altar."  ' 

"  And  did  not  his  blood  cry  against 
the  king  from  the  ground  ?  But 
fear  not,  my  children,"  he  continued, 
smiling  in  his  old  cheery  fashion, 
though  it  was  but  to  hide  a  stronger 
emotion  which  their  honest  affection 
called  forth — "  I  am  no  saint,  to  be 
worthy  of  such  a  martyrdom.  I  were 
more  fit  to  die  in  harness  ;  never  man 
struck  me,  altar  or  no  altar,  but  he 
might  chance  to  get  as  good  as  he 
gave.  Farewell,  and  be  of  good 
cheer ;  God  and  St  Mary  have  you 
in  their  holy  keeping  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — JUSTICE   AND    HER   ASSESSORS. 


The  court  was  set  in  the  county- 
hall  at  Huntingdon.  There,  as  justi- 
ciary for  the  king,  sat  Sir  Hugh  Bar- 
dolph,  who  had  little  pretension  in 
his  own  person  to  represent  justice, 
except  that  he  was  nearly  blind.  He 
was  a  sworn  companion  of  the  Knight 
of  Ladysmede,  had  fought  by  his  side 
in  many  a  fray,  and  sat  with  him  at 
many  a  deep  carousal.  But  sword 
and  wine-cup  trembled  alike  now  in 
the  half-palsied  hand,  though  it  was 
the  excesses  of  a  wild  youth  and 
manhood,  rather  than  the  advances 
of  age,  which  had  affected  those 
strong  nerves,  and  given  him  the  as- 
pect of  an  almost  worn-out  man.  By 
his  side  sat  Sir  Godfrey  himself, 
with  a  sterner  countenance  than  his 
wont,  and  a  restless  look  that  showed 
he  was  under  some  strong  excitement. 


At  a  table  in  front  sat  scriveners  and 
notaries,  and  others  who  held  some 
inferior  office  under  the  great  ma- 
jesty of  law.  A  strong  force  of  pike- 
men  and  halberdiers  occupied  the 
immediate  space  around,  and  the 
rest  of  the  hall  was  thinly  filled  by 
the  idler  spirits  amongst  the  citizens. 
Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  was  present 
there,  but  he  was  seated  apart  at 
some  distance  behind  Sir  Godfrey, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Some  two  or  three  plaints  of  minor 
importance  had  already  been  heard, 
and  judgments  given,  which  had  the 
single  recommendation  of  being  rapid 
and  decisive,  though  they  were  guid- 
ed less  by  the  rights  of  the  case  than 
by  the  preconceived  opinions  or  the 
supposed  interests  of  Sir  Godfrey  and 
his  friend  the  justiciary.  The  morn- 
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ing  was  fast  wearing  on,  and  as  yet 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  an- 
swering party  in  the  more  important 
cause  for  which  the  present  court — 
by  an  exercise  of  authority  somewhat 
arbitrary  even  for  the  elastic  justice 
of  those  days— had  been  purposely 
summoned.  More  than  once,  when 
some  stir  about  the  open  doors  be- 
tokened the  entrance  or  the  exit  of 
some  of  the  careless  audience,  Sir 
Godfrey  had  turned  his  eyes  anxious- 
ly in  that  direction,  and  addressed 
some  impatient  remark  to  the  judge 
at  his  side,  who  appeared  inclined  to 
take  advantage  of  his  cushioned  chair 
to  sleep  off  the  exhaustion  consequent 
on  his  official  duties  (following  so 
close  upon  certain  convivialities  of 
the  previous  evening) ;  for  he  merely 
yawned  and  stretched  himself  in 
reply  to  his  friend,  and  seemed  to 
take  no  very  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

At  last  Sir  Godfrey  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  leaning  over  the  rail  in  front 
ofwie  raised  dais,  addressed  his 
chamberlain,  Gundred,  who  had 
found  a  place  for  himself  amongst 
the  humbler  officials  below. 

"  The  abbot  took  no  objection  to 
the  summons,  you  say  1 " 

"  None,"  replied  Gundred ;  "  he 
did  but  remark,  as  he  read  it,  that 
tKe  time  was  short,  but  that  he  de- 
sired neither  favour  nor  delay." 

"  He  will  not  come  ! "  said  the 
Knight ;  "  my  life  on  it,  we  shall  not 
see  him  here  to-day  ! " 

"  We  will  proceed  against  him  as 
contumacious,"  said  the  justiciary, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  get  his  duties 
over  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  By  your  pardon,  worshipful 
knights,"  said  Gundred,  "  I  incline  to 
think  the  lord  abbot  will  be  here 
anon ;  he  is  one  to  make  his  words 
good,  as  I  have  heard  those  who 
know  him  say,  and  as  I  judge  myself 
from  his  bearing." 

The  Knight  of  Ladysmede  resumed 
his  seat,  and  conferred  for  a  few 
moments,  in  a  low  voice,  with  the 
justiciary.  There  was  whispering 
throughout  the  hall  as  the  news  of 
the  expected  issue  between  such 
powerful  disputants  flew  rapidly 
from  mouth  to  mouth ;  for  up  to  that 
moment  the  real  object  of  the  sitting 
of  the  court  had  been  unknown,  even 
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to  the  lower  officials  themselves. 
But  the  hum  of  voices  suddenly 
ceased,  as  a  rapid  trampling  of  many 
footsteps  was  heard  without  the 
doors,  and  an  eager  throng  of  towns- 
men crowded  into  the  hall,  filling  it 
in  a  very  few  moments,  and  jostling 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  se- 
cure a  favourable  position. 

"There  comes  some  one  now," 
said  Sir  Godfrey,  scowling  down  upon 
the  crowd ;  "  for  here  is  all  Hunting- 
don broken  loose  upon  us.  How 
now,  knaves  !  will  ye  be  still  there  ? 
or  would  ye  have  me  drive  ye  back 
to  your  shop-boards  again  1  Go  for- 
ward there  towards  the  door,  Bald- 
win," he  continued  to  the  esquire 
who  stood  behind  him,  "  and  clear  a 
passage ;  and  clap  me  up  two  or 
three  of  the  most  active  of  these  new- 
comers if  they  cumber  the  approach 
to  the  court." 

All  eyes  were  turned  by  this  time 
towards  the  great  folding  -  doors, 
which  were  swaying  to  and  fro  as 
the  halberdiers  who  were  stationed 
there  tried»to  throw  them  back  and 
secure  them.  High  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  still  thronged  the  en- 
trance, and  whom  the  guard  were 
vainly  struggling  to  force  aside,  rose 
the  limbs  of  a  tall  gilded  cross,  giv- 
ing token  of  the  approach  of  some 
high  officer  of  the  Church. 

"  Room,  there  ! "  shouted  Sir  God- 
frey, rising  with  some  dignity — 
"  Room  for  the  lord  abbot  of  Rivels- 
by!" 

The  esquire  made  his  way  towards 
the  spot  where  the  holy  symbol  was 
displayed,  and  with  some  difficulty 
formed  a  double  line  of  halberdiers, 
through  which  the  abbot  and  his 
party  slowly  made  their  way  up  the 
hall  to  the  foot  of  the  table.  The 
crowd  of  citizens,  indeed,  fell  back 
with  long-accustomed  awe  and  re- 
spect before  the  reverend  procession, 
but  their  closely-packed  array  made 
such  a  movement  easier  in  intention 
than  in  act.  For  no  sooner  had  the 
abbot's  arrival  in  their  town  become 
known,  and  some  exaggerated  rumour 
of  the  coming  trial  been  circulated, 
than  shops  were  closed  and  streets 
deserted,  and  half  the  population  of 
Huntingdon  rushed  on  before  the 
Benedictines  to  the  county-hall. 

Preceded  by  his  chaplain  bearing 
3  C 
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the  cross,  and  leaning  his  hand 
lightly  upon  the  shoulder  of  young 
Foliot,  who  walked  by  his  side,  Ab- 
bot Martin  passed  through  the  bar- 
rier which  fenced  off  the  crowd  from 
the  officials  of  the  court.  A  chair  of 
state  had  been  placed  for  him  near 
the  foot  of  the  long  table,  and,  in  de- 
ference to  his  acknowledged  rank, 
Sir  Hugh  Bardolph  himself  rose  from 
his  seat  as  he  approached,  and  re- 
moved for  a  moment  the  cap  of  rich 
fur  which  covered  his  head,  as,  with 
what  he  intended  for  a  graceful  dig- 
nity, he  prayed  the  abbot  to  be  seat- 
ed. Sir  Godfrey  also  courteously  ac- 
knowledged his  opponent's  presence, 
and  greeted  Waryn  Foliot  with  a 
somewhat  haughty  and  careless  nod. 
"  You  answer  to  the  style  and 
title  of  Martin,  abbot  of  Rivelsby  1 " 
said  the  justiciary,  after  some  formal 
preliminaries  had  been  gone  through. 
"  I  hold  that  office — in  most  un- 
worthy hands." 

The  registrar  of  the  court  then,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  justiciary,  read  the 
writ  of  summons,  and 'the  formal 
charge  made  by  Sir  Godfrey  against 
the  abbot  for  the  abduction  of  the 
child. 

"  And  how  say  you  then,  my  lord 
abbot,  touching  this  plaint  of  Sir 
Godfrey  de  Burgh  ?" 

"  I  am  clear  of  all  wrong  in  this 
matter,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man 
— I  have  done  nought  herein  against 
the  law  of  this  realm,  or  against  the 
law  of  Heaven,"  said  the  abbot  in  a 
firm  voice. 

"  Say  you  so  ]  Here  be  nine 
knights,  or  holders  of  knights'  fees 
within  the  county,  good  men  and 
true,  who  shall  be  sworn  upon  the 
Gospels  to  a  true  finding. — Alan  de 
la  Wyke,  Richard  Fitz-Alf,  Walter 
de  Hanneby,  William  de  Zouche, 
Geoffrey  de  la  Mare,  Pagan  Fitz- 

Urse " 

"  The  three  last  are  neither  of 
knightly  rank  nor  holders  of  knights' 
fees,"  broke  in  Wolfert  the  chaplain, 
who,  standing  by  his  superior's 
side,  had  been  scanning  the  jury  of 
knights  as  each  rose  in  answer  to 
his  name,  and  holding  some  brief 
communication  with  Waryn  Foliot 
meanwhile — "  they  may  not  lawfully 
be  sworn  in  the  cause,  nor  will  the 
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lord  abbot  be  well  advised  to  plead 
before  them." 

Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh  turned  pur- 
ple with  rage  at  the  young  chaplain's 
interruption,  and  swore  an  oath  at 
him  between  his  teeth,  which  would 
have  intimidated  many  a  wiser  and 
better  man.  But  an  overweening 
conceit  of  one's  self  is  nearer  akin  to 
moral  courage  than  men  are  wont  to 
give  it  credit  for ;  and  Wolfert — con- 
fident in  his  legal  knowledge,  zealous 
in  defence  of  his  superior's  rights, 
and  with  nothing  of  the  coward  in 
his  nature — met  the  knight's  angry 
glance  with  a  calm  self-complacency 
which  made  Waryn  Foliot  bite  his 
lip  to  conceal  an  involuntary  smile. 
The  chaplain  was  prepared  to  main- 
tain a  point  of  law,  or  a  point  of 
divinity,  where  he  believed  himself 
to  be  in  the  right — and  that  was  al- 
ways— against  all  the  sheriffs  and 
royal  justiciaries  in  the  realm;  and 
would  have  made,  in  any  cause,  a 
highly  conscientious  and  disagree- 
able martyr. 

Sir  Godfrey  had  half  risen  to  speak 
in  reply  to  the  bold  challenge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  lawyer,  but  had  stooped 
to  confer  for  a  moment  with  his 
friend  the  justice,  when  Abbot  Mar- 
tin, motioning  to  his  chaplain  to  be 
silent,  rose  to  his  feet  and  addressed 
himself  to  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph  in  a 
calm  clear  voice,  which  was  heard 
distinctly  through  the  crowded  hall, 
which  hushed  itself  into  silence  as  he 
spoke. 

"I  do  not  care,  my  lord  justice, 
to  take  exception  to  any  of  these 
knights  and  gentlemen  present  as  my 
jurors,  be  they  who  they  may,"  and 
he  cast  a  look  of  dignified  contempt 
upon  one  or  two  of  those  nearest 
him,  whom  he  had  already  recognis- 
ed as  inferior  vassals  of  Ladysmede, 
and  men  of  no  good  report ;  "I  have 
not  come  here  this  day  because  I  re- 
cognise Sir  Godfrey's  summons  as 
valid — for  I  might  plead,  and  you  in 
your  justice  would  admit,  the  too 
short  notice  allowed  me,  and  the 
manifest  abuse  of  his  impleading  me 
here  in  his  own  court.  But  I  rather 
wave  all  that  I  might  urge  for  my- 
self on  these  points,  because  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  I  may 
have  done  the  knight  some  wrong, 
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and  because  I  am  ready  here  to 
answer  it  publicly.  I  have  under  my 
safe  keeping — but  not  at  Rivelsby — 
the  boy  of  whom  Sir  Godfrey  claims, 
as  I  now  learn,  the  wardship.  That 
I  took  him  from  Ladysmede  by  force 
or  fraud — that  I  used  any  art  or  de- 
vice to  carry  or  tempt  him  thence— 
or  that  I  received  him  knowingly  in 
contravention  of  any  right  that  Sir 
Godfrey  hath,  is  not  true.  But  it  is 
true  that  I  have  removed  the  lad  to 
a  place  of  safety,  known  to  none 
others  at  Rivelsby — and  for  so  doing, 
if  I  have  overstepped  the  law  therein, 
I  must  abide  the  issue." 

"  You  admit  that  you  have  him  in 
your  keeping  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  God- 
frey, eagerly — "  render  him  up  to 
me  at  once,  as  to  his  lawful  guard- 
ian, my  lord  abbot,  and  I  acquit  you 
here  of  all  wrong  intent.  So  let  us 
part  friends :  you  have  forced  me 
already  upon  that  which  I  had  no 
mind  to." 

"  It  will  be  needed,  firstly,"  replied 
the  abbot,  "that  I  be  satisfied  of  your 
claim  to  the  disposal  of  him." 

"  I  have  those  present  who  will 
prove  that,  if  it  be  required,"  said  Sir 
Godfrey,  his  brow  clouding  again. 
"  But  I  say  once  more,  Abbot  Mar- 
tin, let  us  part  friends.  Let  my 
word  suffice  you  in  this  matter,  as 
yours  does  me.  You  have  been  led 
by  evil  counsellors  herein  against 
your  own  better  judgment — give  no 
longer  heed  to  them.  Say  that  you 
will  send  the  boy  back  to  Ladys- 
mede, and  I  will  only  thank  you  for 
his  gentle  entreatment  in  the  cloister 
of  St  Mary." 

"  I  have  not  said,"  replied  the  ab- 
bot, firmly,  "  that  in  any  case  I  would 
send  him  back  to  Ladysmede.  I 
said  I  was  prepared  to  abide  the 
issue  of  what  I  had  done,  if  in  any- 
wise it  should  prove  to  be  in  con- 
tempt of  your  rights  or  of  the  laws 
of  England.  But,  saving  your  pre- 
sence, my  lord  justice,  I  stand  here 
upon  my  privilege  as  abbot  of  St 
Mary's.  I  may  not,  without  offence 
to  the  Knight  of  Ladysmede,  question 
the  rights  which  he  has  here  assert- 
ed over  this  boy.  But  if  I  have  done 
any  wrong  in  this  matter,  I  will 
answer  for  it  only  to  my  lord  the 
king.  We  produce  here  the  charter 
granted  to  our  house  by  the  royal 
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martyr  Edmund,  in  which  he  spe- 
cially forbids  the  abbot  of  St  Mary's 
to  answer  upon  trial  before  any  one 
but  himself. ' 

The  treasurer  of  Rivelsby,  at  a  sign 
from  his  superior,  took  carefully  from 
its  silken  bag  the  precious  parch- 
ment, yellow  with  age,  and  handed 
it  into  the  registrar  at  the  table.  Sir 
Godfrey  looked  in  the  justiciary's 
face,  as  if  for  counsel  in  this  new 
stage  of  affairs  ;  but  there  was  little 
answer  to  be  read  in  its  helpless  and 
puzzled  expression.  Sir  Hugh  roused 
himself,  however,  at  last,  to  bid  the 
official  read  it.  Meanwhile  he  and 
de  Burgh  conferred  together  in  low 
whispers. 

"We  do  not  question  this,  as  a 
matter  of  ancient  privilege,  lord  ab- 
bot," said  Sir  Hugh,  when  the  read- 
ing was  concluded,  and  the  registrar 
had  handed  up  to  him  the  document ; 
"but  we  hold  all  such  exemptions 
worthless  under  the  common  law  of 
this  realm,  as  settled  after  the  Con- 
quest. These  Saxon  charters  are 
worth  nought,  as  against  a  king's 
writ." 

"  Here  is  the  confirmation  of  St 
Edmund's  primlegium  under  the 
sign-manual  of  the  Conqueror  him- 
self," said  the  treasurer,  producing  a 
second  parchment  instantly,  as  if  pre- 
pared for  the  difficulty. 

The  registrar  carefully  examined 
the  second  document,  and  after  read- 
ing its  brief  contents  aloud,  pro- 
nounced it  good.  The  two  knights, 
while  he  was  thus  employed,  again 
conferred  together,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  Sir  Godfrey  was  urging  some  point 
against  the  views  of  the  justiciary. 

"  His  majesty  King  Richard  is  not 
within  the  realm  at  present,"  said 
the  latter,  after  a  pause  of  hesitation ; 
"  and  justice  would  suffer  if  we  were 
to  permit  such  plea  as  has  now  been 
made  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Sir  God- 
frey's right.  If  it  were  any  question 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  St 
Mary,  saints  forbid  that  we  should 
meddle  in  it  to  the  minishing  of  the 
lord  abbot's  privilege,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  king  ;  but  here  is  an  admitted 
wrong  maintained  upon  the  person 
of  this  good  knight's  ward,  which 
may  hardly  wait  its  remedy  until  the 
king  return  from  Palestine." 

"  It  shall  not,  by  heaven  ! "  broke 
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in  Sir  Godfrey,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
strain his  passion.  "  I  were  tbrice  a 
fool  to  suffer  it.  Once  again,  lord 
abbot,  will  you  deliver  up  the  boy  ?" 

"  I  will  not,  into  your  hands,"  re- 
plied the  abbot,  with  a  flushing  cheek 
and  a  less  calm  tone  than  he  had 
used  hitherto.  "  I  have  heard  that 
his  life  were  not  safe  with  you — and 
though  I  know  not  in  what  relation 
he  stands  to  you,  or  how  he  should 
be  so  unhappy  as  to  call  forth  your 
malice,  while  I  now  look  upon  you,  I 
might  well  believe  it ! " 

"  Hear  ye  this,  knights  and  gentle- 
men 1 "  said  de  Burgh  •  "this  church- 
man is  not  content  with  boasting 
him  of  this  bold  meddling  between 
me  and  mine,  but  he  dares  me  defi- 
ance here  in  mine  own  court,  and 
flings  murder  in  my  face  !— Charters 
of  privilege,  forsooth  !  a  charter  from 
heaven  should  not  screen  him  !" 

Bardolph  would  have  interfered 
to  calm  his  friend's  stormy  outbreak  • 
but  de  Burgh  waved  him  aside,  and 
would  not  listen. 

"  He  shall  purge  his  contumacy,  or 
Rivelsby  shall  lack  an  abbot  for  a 
while  !  Ho  there,  a  guard  !  to  the 
castle  with  him  ! " 

There  wasgreatexcitementthrough- 
out  the  hall,  and  murmurs  were  heard 
from  the  lower  end  unfavourable  to 
the  violent  course  which  the  sheriff 
seemed  determined  to  pursue;  for 
the  Benedictines  were  generally  po- 
pular amongst  the  citizens. 

The  abbot  sat  down  again,  calm 
and  collected,  and  the  flush  upon  his 
features  faded  into  a  stern  paleness. 
But  Foliot  stepped  to  the  front, 
trembling  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment and  indignation,  and  with  a 
hoarse  voice  bespoke  the  attention  of 
the  justiciary. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph,"  said  he, 
when  he  could  find  an  utterance — 
?md  the  murmuring  cries  amongst 
the  auditory  sank  gradually  into 
silence  as  he  began  to  speak — "  most 
worshipful  lord  justice,  you  will  not 
suffer  the  law  to  be  thus  forced  in 
your  court  and  in  your  presence  ; 
you  will  not  refuse  the  lord  abbot's 
appeal  to  the  king  1  Sir  Godfrey  de 
Burgh,  I  charge  you  have  a  care  how 
you  overstep  your  office ;  will  ye  lay 
violent  hands  on  a  mitred  servant  of 
Holy  Church?" 
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"  Who  is  this  brawler  that  thrusts 
himself  thus  among  us  1 "  cried  Sir 
Godfrey,  with  a  furious  glance  at 
Waryn,  while  his  companion  on  the 
seat  of  justice  looked  helplessly  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  still  endea- 
voured, by  whispered  words  and 
questions,  to  moderate  the  Knight's 
violence.  "  Take  him  hence,  some  of 
you  knaves  there,  and  bestow  him 
with  the  churchmen,  since  the  com- 
pany likes  him  so  well.  What !  do 
boys  come  hither  to  teach  us  how  to 
acquit  ourselves  of  the  king's  com- 
mission ? " 

Two  or  three  of  the  halberdiers  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  step- 
ped forward  to  lay  hold  on  Waryn 
Foliot — none  had  ventured  as  yet  to 
lift  a  hand  upon  the  churchman. 

"  Hold  ! "  said  he,  leaping  upon 
the  table  in  front  of  him,  before  the 
men  could  make  good  their  grasp ; 
"  hear  me  yet,  my  lord  justice.  If 
the  reverend  abbot  will  forego  his 
demand  to  plead  before  his  majesty 
in  person,  will  ye  grant  him,  as  is  his 
undoubted  right,  wager  of  battle 
upon  this  issue  with  the  Knight  of 
Ladysmede  ? " 

His  words  reached  to  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  crowded  building, 
and  the  alternative  they  conveyed 
was  attractive  to  the  popular  taste. 
The  half-suppressed  murmurs  now 
burst  into  enthusiastic  shouts. 

"  Wager  of  battle  !  wager  of  bat- 
tle ! "  cried  the  men  of  Huntingdon. 
"  A  right  bold  defiance  !  God  assoil 
the  abbot ! " 

Sir  Hugh  Bardolph  turned  pale 
where  he  sat  Above  the  tumult  of 
cries  rose  the  tones  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
sounding  voice. 

"  Clear  me  forth  this  rabble  !  stand 
to  your  pikes,  men  !  and  you,  Bagot 
le  Noir"  —  he  spoke  to  the  con- 
stable of  Huntingdon  Castle,  who 
sat  behind  him—"  I  give  you  cus- 
tody of  the  abbot  of  St  Mary's  in 
the  king's  name — look  to  your  pris- 
oner ! " 

Still  Foliot  maintained  his  ground, 
and  drawing  his  mailed  glove  from 
his  hand,  waved  it  aloft  as  he  re- 
newed his  challenge  on  the  abbot's 
behalf. 

"  Bear  me  witness,  all  ye  that  are 
here  present !  I  claim  for  the  lord 
abbot  appeal  of  battle  against  Sir 
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Godfrey  de  Burgh  of  Ladysmede,  and 
here  I  claim  to  appear  as  his  cham- 
pion in  this  quarrel— so  heaven  de- 
fend the  right ! " 

There  was  an  answering  shout  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  where, 
safely  screened  from  the  observation 
of  the  sheriff  and  his  party,  the  citi- 
zens ventured  to  give  free  voice  to 
their  feelings.  Even  some  of  the 
more  reputable  knights  who  formed 
Sir  Godfrey's  panel  of  friendly  jurors, 
murmured  their  approval  of  Foliot's 
challenge.  Gundred,  indeed,  had 
sprung  upon  the  table,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  challenger's  shoulder, 
as  if  to  remove  him  by  force,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  lord's  order ;  but  Waryn 
grasped  him  by  the  throat,  and  forced 
h  im  backwards  over  the  edge,  amongst 
the  discomfited  notaries  ;  and  the  low 
cries  of  disapproval,  which  were  heard 
from  some  even  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
party,  did  not  encourage  either  him. 
or  others  to  repeat  the  attempt.  The 
abbot,  at  the  first  moment  of  his 
young  champion's  spirited  appeal, 
had  listened  with  a  gratified  pride 
and  irresistible  sympathy.  The 
Knight  of  Ladysmede  might  have 
read,  in  his  compressed  lips  and 
flashing  eye,  a  defiance  as  bold  as 
Waryn's  own,  which  proved  how 
little  the  vows  of  the  monk  had  tem- 
pered the  mettle  of  the  soldier.  But 
now  he  rose,  and  as  Waryn  turned 
his  glowing  face  round,  as  if  to  see  if 
there  were  any  amongst  the  specta- 
tors who  cheered  him  so  readily,  who 
would  have  the  spirit  to  siipport  his 
demand  for  justice,  he  met  the  supe- 
rior's deprecating  glance  and  upraised 
hand,  and  heard  him  gently  entreat- 
ing him  to  forbear.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment both  he  and  Sir  Godfrey  had 
caught  sight  of  a  movement  amidst 
the  spectators  below,  which  at  once 
arrested  general  attention. 

Sir  Godfrey's  men,  using  the  staves 
of  their  halberts,  were  attempting,  or 
making  show  of  attempt,  in  compli- 
ance with  his  order,  to  clear  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall  of  some  of  the 
most  noisy  of  the  partisans  of  the 
abbot's  cause,  and  were  forcing  them 
towards  the  doorway,  when  loud 
shouts  were  heard  without,  and  a 
counter-rush  took  place,  which  bore 
the  halberdiers  back,  unprepared  as 
they  were  for  any  but  a  passive  re- 


sistance. The  first  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  all  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  court  was,  that  this  was  a 
sudden  outburst  of  popular  feel- 
ing, and  that  the  men  of  Hunt- 
ingdon had  risen  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  and  were 
bent  on  rescuing  the  Benedictines 
from  the  officials  of  the  law.  In 
another  moment,  however,  a  blare  of 
trumpets  was  heard  at  the  doors,  and 
a  knight  in  rich  armour,  preceded  by 
two  marshalmen,  before  whose  autho- 
ritative movements  even  the  men  of 
Ladysmede  gave  way,  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  seat  of  justice  ;  whilst, 
as  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  towns- 
men died  away,  there  ran  a  subdued 
murmur  through  the  court,  passed 
on  from  man  to  man,  until  it  reached 
the  acute  ears  of  Wolfert,  who  whis- 
pered to  his  superior — "  The  lord 
legate  —  William  of  Ely  —  in  good 
time." 

It  was  indeed  the  arrival  of  that 
powerful  prelate,  which  Sir  Guy 
Treherne,  the  tall  and  handsome 
young  knight  who  held  the  post  of 
lord-marshal  in  his  retinue,  now  came 
to  announce  to  the  assembled  court. 
It  produced  very  discordant  effects 
upon  those  who  heard  it.  Sir  God- 
frey, as  he  bowed  low  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  high  dignity  whom  the 
young  knight  represented,  played 
restlessly  with  his  sword-hilt,  and 
looked  round  and  exchanged  a  glance 
of  startled  intelligence  with  LeHardi, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  came  for- 
ward for  an  instant,  and  whispered  a 
few  words  in  his  friend's  ear.  The 
justiciary  shook  himself  in  his  robes, 
and  put  on  a  new  air  of  dignity, 
which  contrasted  favourably  with 
his  previous  hesitating  and  uneasy 
demeanour.  The  expression  which 
passed  over  his  countenance  was  that 
of  a  man  delivered  from  an  unpleas- 
ant dilemma.  Waryn  Foliot  leapt  to 
the  floor,  and  grasped  the  abbot's 
hand  with  a  face  of  radiant  congratu- 
lation. The  abbot  replied  only  by  a 
quiet  smile ;  the  other  two  Benedic- 
tines still  preserved,  as  they  had 
throughout,  the  calm  and  impassive 
demeanour  which  proved  how  well 
they  had  profited  by  their  early 
monastic  training. 

There  was  little  difficulty  now  in 
clearing  a  passage,  crowded  as  was 
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the  hall.  Pikemen  and  men-at-arms, 
churlish  mechanic  and  curious  citi- 
zen, fell  back  alike  before  the  tall 
marshalmen  who  ushered  the  vice- 
•roy  of  England.  Followed  by  a  small 
but  brilliant  retinue  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  William  Longchamp 
walked,  with  the  hurried  but  not 
ungraceful  step  which  was  habitual 
to  him,  towards  the  raised  tribunal 
which  the  knights  left  vacant  for  him, 
as  they  rose  to  do  him  honourable 
welcome.  Briefly  but  graciously  re- 
cognising the  abbot  as  he  passed,  the 
legate  returned  the  salutations  of  Sir 
Godfrey  and  his  fellow-knights  with 
as  brief  and  careless  courtesy  as  if  he 
had  been  a  prince  born  in  the  purple. 
Many  a  man  then  present  burned 
with  hate  and  jealousy  as  he  noted 
the  prelate's  supercilious  bearing, 
and  longed  to  pluck  from  his  pride 
of  place  the  peasant's  son,  who  bore 
himself  haughtier  than  any  Norman 
king ;  but  there  was  scarce  one  of 
his  bitterest  opponents  who  did  not 
recognise  in  his  heart,  in  that  com- 
manding glance  and  determined  cast 
of  features,  one  of  those  who  are 
rulers  of  Nature's  election,  and  who 
make  or  mar  high  fortunes  for  them- 
selves. 

"You  hold  a  court  in  eyre  here 
to-day,  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph,"  said 
the  legate,  when  his  brief  salutations 
were  concluded  ;  "  and  the  lord 
abbot  of  Rivelsby  is  impleaded  here, 
— is  it  not  so  1 " " 

The  justiciary,  with  some  little 
embarrassment,  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

"  So  have  I  learned  but  just  now, 
on  my  journey  hither.  Our  liege 
King  Richard  hath  an  active  ser- 
vant in  you,  brother,  who  will  suffer 
no  mischief  to  grow  for  lack  of 
speedy  remedy.  For  this  sitting  is 
o'  the  sudden,  as  I  take  it  ? " 

"There  were  matters  of  emer- 
gency, my  lord,  touching  the  peace 
of  the  county,  as  it  seemed  to  me," 
said  Bardolph,  by  no  means  at  his 
ease  under  the  legate's  questioning 
eye. 

"  Well, — justice  overtakes  the 
wicked,  they  say,  even  when  she 
limps.  Woe  be  to  them,  Sir  Hugh, 
when  she  comes  hot-foot  upon  their 
track,  as  is  the  good  fashion  of 
Huntingdon  !  But  what  makes  my 


lord  abbot  here  before  ye,  as  though 
he  were  a  misdemeanant  1  We  have 
rumours,  indeed,  of  some  evil  coun- 
sels in  these  parts  against  the  king's 
honour — but  we  have  no  traitors  at 
Rivelsby,  I  surely  think ;  how  say 
you,  Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh  1  I  trust 
you  would  pledge  yourself  for  the 
loyalty  of  that  house,  true  friends 
and  neighbours  that  ye  are,  as 
readily  as  for  your  own  ? " 

The  justiciary  was  very  willing  to 
leave  to  his  friend  the  task  of  reply- 
ing to  the  legate's  rapid  attack  of 
half-bantering  interrogation,  which 
was  the  more  embarrassing,  as  he 
had  sufficient  private  reasons  for 
fearing  that  there  might  be  an  ear- 
nest meaning  under  cover  of  the 
jest — a  double  reading,  of  which  he 
feared  to  betray  his  own  conscious- 
ness. 

Sir  Godfrey  was  either  less  con- 
scious or  bolder -hearted.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  bishop,  as  shortly  as 
he  might,  and  with  an  honesty  of 
tone  which  was  natural  to  him,  and 
often  stood  him  in  good  stead,  the 
wrong  which  he  held  himself  to  have 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  abbot. 
His  tale  was  plausible  enough,  with- 
out any  actual  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts  ;  and  Longchamp  listened 
as  if  he  heard  it  now  for  the  first 
time. 

"  And  what  saith  the  abbot  in  an- 
swer?" he  asked,  when  his  infor- 
mant had  concluded. 

"  He  stands  upon  an  ancient  char- 
ter, which  entitles  him  to  plead  only 
before  the  king  in  person.  These 
churchmen  would  set  themselves 
above  all  laws,"  said  Sir  Godfrey, 
either  forgetting  or  disregarding  the 
presence  in  which  he  spoke. 

"We  had  something  to  do  with 
the  making  of  them,"  said  Long- 
champ,  who  was  never  angered  by  a 
bold  word ;  "  he  who  makes  locks  can 
make  his  own  keys.  If  this  charter 
be  valid,  my  lord  abbot,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  himself  to  where 
the  churchmen  sat  below,  "  I  see 
nothing  for  it  but  that  Sir  Godfrey 
and  yourself  should  both  take  the 
cross,  and  go  seek  his  majesty  over 
sea," 

There,  was  a  suppressed  laugh 
amongst  the  bystanders  at  the  le- 
gate's suggestion.  But  it  died  at 
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once  in  a  hush  of  eager  attention, 
when  the  abbot  rose  and  spoke. 

"  I  may  not,  without  sin,  forego 
the  ancient  right  of  mine  house," 
said  he,  addressing  the  legate  ;  "  but 
I  shall  do  no  wrong — and,  I  trow 
well,  shall  suffer  none — if  I  submit 
myself  to  the  judgment  of  your  holi- 
ness as  the  king's  vicegerent.  I 
am  ready  to  answer  for  this  before 
you,  my  lord  legate,  when  and  where 
you  shall  direct." 

Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh  did  not 
seem  pleasantly  affected  as  he  lis- 
tened to  Abbot  Martin's  speech. 
The  interposition  of  the  bishop  of 
Ely  was  the  last  thing  he  would 
have  desired  ;  but  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  had  been  such  a  manifest 
outrage  upon  all  right  and  justice, 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
any  attempt  to  uphold  them  before 
Longchamp,  and  was  content  to  ac- 
cept for  the  moment  any  solution 
which  would  obviate  too  strict  an  in- 
quiry into  what  had  already  passed. 
After  a  brief  whispered  consultation 
with  Bardolph,  during  which  the 
keen  eye  of  Longchamp  never  left 
his  face,  he  professed  his  readiness 
to  submit  his  complaint  against  the 
abbot  to  the  legate's  decision. 

"This  claim  of  privilege  on  the 
abbot's  part  has  come  upon  me  by 
surprise,"  said  he,  "  and  I  doubt  if 
it  could  be  maintained  ;  but  I  am 
well  content  to  go  for  judgment  to 
your  holiness,  so  please  you  to  ap- 
point time  and  place." 

"No  time  or  place  so  well  as 
the  present,"  answered  Longchamp  ; 
"  bis  dat  qui  cito  dat — the  very  soul 
of  justice  is  that  it  be  speedy — have 
we  not  said  so  1  So,  by  your  good 
leave,  Sir  Godfrey,  we  will  sit  even 
here,  and  now.  I  shall  have  the 
advantage  here  of  Sir  Hugh  Bar- 
dolph's  wisdom  and  longer  experi- 
ence, and  if  that  were  not  enough, 
there  is  my  good  lord  and  brother  of 
Durham  within  call.  St  Martin  ! 
we  have  law  enough  amongst  us  to 
hang  every  rogue  in  England  ! " 

"  Be  it  as  your  holiness  will,"  said 
de  Burgh,  with  a  surly  impatience 
which  he  could  not  repress  ;  "  but  it 
grows  late  upon  us  who  have  sat 
here  since  morning." 

"That  reminds  me  well,"  said 
Lougchamp,  coolly,  "that  I  have 
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ridden  hard  these  four  hours.  Bid 
them  seek  me  a  crust  and  cup  of 
wine — there  is  no  dependence  on  jus- 
tice when  she  is  dry.  Who  is  this 
child,  my  lord  abbot,  whom  you  are 
accused  of  harbouring,  to  the  sore 
displeasure,  as  it  seems,  of  the  worthy 
Knight  of  Ladysmede  ? " 

It  was  now  the  abbot's  turn  to 
speak  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  He  is,  as  I  believe,  the  child  of 
one  long  dead — one  who  was  well 
known  to  me  in  other  lands  and 
other  days.  It  is  true  that  I  saw 
the  boy  once,  by  chance,  in  Sir  God- 
frey's household  ;  except  it  were  for 
that,  I  know  of  no  claim  that  Knight 
hath  either  of  blood  or  wardship  :  I 
verily  believe  he  hath  none  that  will 
bear  inquiry." 

"  Sir  Godfrey  will  doubtless  give 
us  satisfaction  on  this  head,"  said 
the  prelate,  turning  to  de  Burgh ; 
"  it  is  pleasant  to  see  such  a  Chris- 
tian rivalry  for  the  care  of  the 
orphan  ;  but  it  needs  almost  a  Solo- 
mon to  sit  in  judgment  here  betwixt 
ye.  What  say  you,  Sir  Godfrey — 
how  came  you  the  protector  of  the 
fatherless  V 

"  He  is  not  fatherless,"  replied  de 
Burgh ;  "  his  father  is  a  stout  knight, 
who  still  lives  to  do  the  king  good 
service,  and  who  gave  him  into  my 
charge  abroad  some  four  years  since. 
I  did  not  learn  his  true  parentage, 
indeed,  until  of  late,  though  I  might 
have  shrewdly  guessed  it.  I  claim 
the  rightful  wardship  of  him  while  his 
father  is  absent  with  the  king." 

"  Speak  m  e  no  riddl  es,  in  our  Lady's 
name,"  said  Longchamp  :  "  I  have 
short  time  or  patience  to  read  them 
—  what  is  this  knight's  name  of 
whom  you  speak  1 " 

"  He  is  present  here  himself,"  re- 
plied de  Burgh — "  your  holiness  may 
have  his  own  word,  an  it  please 
you." 

"  Let  him  stand  forth  then,  and 
claim  his  own,  if  so  it  be,"  said  the 
legate — "  so  we  may  make  an  end  of 
this  business," 

De  Burgh  turned  to  where  Sir 
Nicholas  sat  behind  him.  Slowly, 
and  with  seeming  reluctance,  the 
Crusader  rose  to  answer  his  appeal, 
and  leaned  forwards  towards  the 
legate,  over  whose  face  there  shot  a 
rapid  glance  of  sudden  intelligence 
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as  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  this  new 
party  in  the  suit.  Le  Hardi  spoke 
as  if  with  effort,  in  a  low  and  hurried 
voice. 

"  He  is  my  child,  as  I  have  full 
reason  to  believe,"  he  said ;  "  the 
Knight  of  Ladysmede  says  true." 

There  was  a  cry  from  a  corner  of 
the  hall,  close  behind  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  those  who  had  been  sum- 
moned as  jurors ; — a  woman's  cry,  so 
sharp  and  piercing  that  all  eyes 
and  ears  were  turned  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  came.  In  another  in- 
stant, in  spite  of  Giacomo's  efforts 
to  hold  her  back,  Isola  had  sprung 
forward  into  view,  and  throwing 
back  the  veil  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  sat  closely  wrapped,  strug- 
gled towards  the  foot  of  the  tribunal. 
All  gave  way  to  her,  and  Giacomo, 
finding  all  his  attempts  to  calm  her 
impatiently  rejected,  and  serving 
only  to  draw  upon  himself  an  atten- 
tion which  he  did  not  desire,  let  go 
his  hold,  and  fell  back  amongst  the 
crowd  of  astonished  bystanders. 

"  My  child !"  she  exclaimed  wildly, 
flushed,  and  panting  with  excitement 
— "my  child  ! — Nicholas  le  Hardi, 
you  said  it  was  my  child  ! — where  is 
he?" 

Sir  Nicholas  staggered  forwards, 
and  clutched  Sir  Godfrey's  shoulder 
as  though  he  would  have  fallen  but 
for  such  support.  He  gazed  with 
dilated  eyeballs  on  the  face  and 
figure  before  him,  and  moved  his 
lips  as  though  he  were  speaking.  No 
words  would  come.  He  dashed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  clear  his 
vision,  while  Sir  Godfrey  gazed  at  his 
strange  looks  and  gestures  with  un- 
disguised astonishment. 

"  My  child  !  "  still  cried  Isola — 
"  tell  me" —  she  turned  imploringly 
from  the  Crusader  to  the  abbot,  and 
clutched  his  robe  —  "  tell  me  —  you 
have  hidden  him — where  is  he  ? " 

The  abbot  was  even  more  startled 
than  Sir  Godfrey  ;  but  in  the  burn- 
ing eyes  and  wild  address  he  thought 
he  saw  and  heard  the  ravings  of  a 
disordered  mind.  He  laid  his  hand 
kindly  on  her  head,  and  tried  to  calm 
her  with  gentle  tones  and  words. 
She  threw  herself  from  him  im- 
patiently, and  renewed  her  agonised 
appeal  to  Sir  Nicholas.  William 
Longchamp  looked  from  one  to  the 
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other,  but  even  his  keen  glance  could 
read  no  explanation. 

"  Oh  ! " — continued  Isola,  beseech- 
ingly, as  she  fell  on  her  knees  upon 
the  floor,  and  looked  into  Le  Hardi's 
face,  which  was  still  turned  upon  her 
with  a  sort  of  fascination — "hear  me ! 
— I  forgive  all — you  have  done  me 
no  wrong— you  did  not  mean  evil  by 
me — I  know  it !  I  will  unsay  all — 
all !  only  give  me  back  my  child  ! 
You  say  he  lives — cruel,  cruel !  they 
told  me  he  had  died.  Only  let  me 
see  him,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more  ! " 

"  We  have  a  new  claimant  here, 
my  lord  abbot,  if  I  understand 
rightly,"  said  Longchamp,  addressing 
the  superior  of  Rivelsby  ;  "  what  say 
you  to  this  ? " 

"  Poor  soul ! "  said  Abbot  Martin 
— "some  bitter  wrong  hath  driven 
her  mad ! " 

Not  for  an  instant  did  he  connect 
her  in  his  thoughts  with  Giulio's 
story  ;  but  his  countenance  had 
gathered  an  indignant  sternness  as 
he  looked  on  Sir  Nicholas's  ghastly 
face.  Giacomo  had  been  watching 
it  intently  also,  with  one  of  his  old 
evil  smiles.  But  he  had  now  moved 
closer  to  the  abbot's  side,  and  was 
trying  to  raise  Isola  and  draw  her 
back. 

"Peace,  Isola,  peace,"  he  gently 
whispered  in  her  ear  ;  "  you  have  no 
child — will  you  not  believe  me  1 " 

"  Believe  you  1 "  she  said,  as  she 
looked  wildly  in  his  face — "  no,  no — 
I  have  believed  too  long— you  heard 
him  say  he  was  alive." 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  the  legate,  "we 
have  one  here,  at  least,  I  think,  who 
will  speak  the  truth,  if  she  be  but 
permitted.  How  now, fellow? — leave 
her  alone ! "  he  continued,  address- 
ing Giacomo  ;  "  dost  hear  me  1— and 
do  thou  stand  forward,  woman,  and 
answer  me,  fearing  the  face  of  no 
man,  as  ye  look  for  the  king's  justice, 
and  shall  have  it " — he  tried  to  mode- 
rate his  rough  voice  into  somewhat 
of  a  gentle  tone — "  is  yonder  knight, 
whom  they  call  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi, 
lover  or  leman  of  thine  1 " 

"  He  is  my  wedded  husband,  as 

truly  as  Holy  Church  could  make 

him  so,"  said  Isola,  with  indignant 

passion. 

•  "  I  am  not,"  said  Le  Hardi,  who 
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had  by  tins  time  recovered  some- 
thing of  his  self-possession  —  "she 
lies  before  you  all." 

The  tone  was  violent,  but  it  lacked 
the  firmness  of  truth.  Longchamp 
looked  at  him  with  one  long  gaze  of 
contempt,  and  turned  away  to  listen 
to  Isola. 

"What  did  I  say?"  she  cried, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  stretching 
them  imploringly  towards  Le  Hard 
• — "  God  forgive  me,  I  will  unsay  it 
— I  will  humble  myself  as  you  will 
— only  give  me  back  the  child  !  " 

"  Alas  !  she  will  go  wild,  poor 
heart ! "  said  Giacomo  aside  to  the 
abbot — "her  child  died  long  ago.  I 
had  not  foreseen  all  that  would  come 
of  it,  or  I  would  surely  have  spared 
her  this ! " 

Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh  had  been  re- 
garding his  friend  with  a  sort  of  stu- 
pid amazement.  The  latter  part  of 
the  scene  which  was  taking  place  was 
as  utterly  incomprehensible  to  him 
as  to  any  of  the  strangers  present ; 
for  of  Isola's  existence  he  had  been  up 
to  that  moment  ignorant.  But  now, 
when  she  last  spoke,  he  appealed  to 
Le  Hardi  for  some  explanation.  He 
was  answered  by  little  more  than  a 
muttered  curse.  For  once,  the  ready 
tongue  of  the  Crusader  failed  him. 
"  She  is  mad  ! "  were  the  only  audible 
words.  But  he  felt,  as  he  gathered 
courage  to  look  round  the  hall,  and 
saw  the  questioning  glances  that  were 
bent  on  him — when  he  marked  the 
derisive  smile,  and  could  almost 
catch  the  ribald  jest  that  rose  to  the 
lips  of  some  of  Sir  Godfrey's  com- 
pany— that  he  was  losing  ground 
even  in  their  estimation.  Above  all, 
the  stern  contempt  of  Longchamp, 
which  had  cowed  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, now  stirred  all  the  best  and 
worst  that  was  in  him.  He  had  been 
shaken  from  his  habitual  cautious 
self-possession ;  the  dead  had  risen, 
as  he  thought,  against  him,  and  the 
horror  had  scarce  yet  left  him.  But 
that  had  been  only  an  imaginary 
phantasy— for  the  living  he  would  be 
a  match  even  now.  A  bold  stroke 
should  recover  him  yet ;  and  straight 
he  nerved  himself  to  make  it. 

"  Hear  me,  my  lord  legate  ! "  he 
said,  in  a  determined  voice.  Long- 
champ  half-turned  himself,  and  threw 
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upon  him  a  look  of  intenser  scorn,  if 
it  could  be,  for  an  instant. 

"  Hear  you !  I  have  heard  you, 
and  I  know  you  !  False  to  woman 
as  to  man !  Tear  the  cross  from 
your  shoulder,  Sir  Nicholas,  lest  it 
burn  into  your  flesh,  and  brand  you 
for  a  felon  and  a  traitor ! " 

"  Now,  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Sir 
Prelate,"  said  Le  Hardi,  stung  almost 
into  madness,  "  you  shall  rue  those 
words  !  I  fling  back  traitor  in  your 
teeth — you  have  lorded  it  all  too  long 
over  this  realm  and  people  ;  there  is 
a  reckoning  at  hand — men  can  bear 
such  insolence  no  longer  ;  I  hurl  de- 
fiance at  you,  for  myself  and  for  the 
liberties  of  England  ! " 

He  tossed  his  mailed  gauntlet  with 
such  force  towards  the  legate,  as  he 
spoke,  that,  had  it  not  been  arrested 
by  the  hand  of  a  knight  who  stood 
between  them,  it  would  have  struck 
Longchamp  on  the  breast.  The  lat- 
ter's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  half- 
rose  with  an  oath ;  but  he  checked 
himself  in  time,  and  eat  down  with  a 
scornful  laugh.  There  was  a  broken 
murmur  of  applause  from  some  of 
those  who  had  accompanied  Sir  God- 
frey, but  as  Longchamp  looked  round 
upon  them  with  a  stern  inquiring 
gaze,  either  fear  or  curiosity  kept 
them  silent.  More  than  one  of  the 
legate's  retinue  sprang  forward  to 
resent  the  Crusader's  insult,  but  he 
waved  them  back. 

"  I  am  no  knight,  Sir  Nicholas 
le  Hardi,"  said  he,  "  to  prove  your 
courage,  and  no  hangman  to  do  your 
last  office  fittingly ;  but  mark  me — 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  I 
will  find  both  ! " 

Some  of  the  more  prudent  of  Sir 
Godfrey's  party  had  closed  round  Le 
Hardi,  and  led  him,  almost  by  force, 
to  the  back  of  the  hall.  Sir  Hugh 
Bardolph,  especially,  had  listened  to 
his  outburst  with  a  face  of  eager 
alarm,  and  was  the  most  active  in 
endeavouring  to  restrain  him.  There 
were  those  present  who  were  ready 
to  endorse  every  word  of  the  knight's 
defiance ;  but  their  plans  were  not 
yet  ripened,  and  such  a  premature 
exposure  threatened  ruin  to  them  all. 
None  knew  it  better  than  the  Cru- 
sader himself ;  but  for  once  his  tem- 
per, goaded  almost  to  madness,  had 
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betrayed  his  prudence.  Yet  he  had 
gained  one  point ;  he  had  succeeded 
in  diverting  the  interest  of  his  friends 
there  from  his  own  personal  matters 
to  considerations  of  overwhelming 
importance  to  themselves. 

"  My  good  brother  of  Eivelsby," 
said  the  legate,  when  the  disturbance 
had  subsided,  addressing  Abbot  Mar- 
tin in  his  calmest  voice ;  "  we  are 
all  in  some  strange  error  here,  I 
think.  There  is  more  in  this  than 
we  shall  unravel  at  this  moment ; 
and  I  will  have  this  poor  lady's  tale 
from  her  own  mouth,  in  your  pre- 
sence, somewhat  more  privately — 
when  she  shall  be  better  able  to 
speak.  As  for  this  boy — I  would  fain 
see  him  for  myself  (he  should  be  a 
jewel  of  some  price,  so  many  seek  to 
have  the  setting  of  him) — he  is  not  at 
Eivelsby,  you  said?  Let  him  be 
brought  there  at  once.  Sir  Godfrey 
de  Burgh,  our  purpose  is  to  visit  St 
Mary's  to-morrow :  if  it  will  please 
you  to  attend  us  there,  you  shall 
have  justice  in  full  measure  for  your- 
self and  for  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi. 
Fare  you  well.  We  lie  at  Hunting- 
don to-night  —  if  you  be  not  better 
provided  of  a  lodging,  my  lord  abbot, 
to  such  hospitality  as  our  poor  quar- 
ters here  can  afford  I  bid  you  hear- 
tily welcome." 

De  Burgh  scarcely  waited  for  the 
legate  to  finish  speaking.  "  My 
lord,"  said  he,  fiercely,  "  I  will  carry 
my  cause  elsewhere.  You  churchmen 
hold  all  together,  and  a  plain  man 
may  look  long  for  justice  at  your 
hands.  The  good  prince  the  Earl  of 
Morton  will  do  me  right — let  the 
Abbot  of  Eivelsby  look  to  it." 

"  I  care  no  jot  for  Prince  John," 
said  Longcbamp,  as  he  rose  to  leave 
the  hall.  "  Woe  betide  his  gracious 
majesty  if  he  has  no  surer  friends 
than  they  of  his  own  household  ! " 
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Giacomo  had  succeeded  in  par- 
tially calming  Isola'&  agitation,  and 
withdrawing  her  from  the  front  of 
the  crowd ;  but  not  unnoticed  by 
Abbot  Martin,  who  had  watched  her 
with  an  earnest  attention.  At  a 
word  from  him,  Foliot  had  quietly 
followed  them  in  their  retreat.  The 
marshalmen  cleared  a  passage  again 
for  the  legate's  exit,  and  he  proceed- 
ed, accompanied  by  the  Benedictines, 
towards  his  hostel  in  the  town,  leav- 
ing behind  him  ample  materials  for 
Avonder  and  dispute  amongst  the  citi- 
zens of  Huntingdon,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  hearing,  gathered  into 
little  knots,  and  relieved  themselves 
by  noisy  discussion  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. Some  among  them  echoed 
the  cry,  which  was  beginning  then  to 
rise  in  many  quarters  of  England,  that 
to  be  drained  of  their  money  to 
gratify  one  king's  warlike  fancies 
abroad,  and  maintain  a  second  in 
lavish  state  at  home,  was  more  than 
peaceful  traders  like  themselves  could 
bear ;  and  one  or  two  strangers 
might  have  been  seen  moving  from 
group  to  group,  who  were  loudest  in 
their  protests  against  the  Norman 
prelate's  grasping  assumption.  But 
the  majority  of  the  townsmen  were 
not  especially  inclined  to  espouse  a 
cause  of  which  Sir  Godfrey  of  Ladys- 
mede, and  the  knights  his  friends, 
presented  themselves  as  the  cham- 
pions ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  haughty 
legate  had  left  a  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  many  who  had  seen  him 
that  day  for  the  first  time.  Too 
much  accustomed  themselves  to  be 
treated  by  their  feudal  lords  with 
supercilious  insolence,  they  secretly 
rejoiced  to  see  them  repaid  in  their 
own  coin  ;  and  justice  wore  at  least 
an  honester,  if  not  a  gentler  look,  in 
the  bishop  of  Ely  than  in  Sir  Hugh 
Bardolph. 


CHAPTER   XXX. — THE   ESQUIRE  S    STORY. 


Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  spoke  no 
word  to  his  esquire,  as  he  mounted 
at  the  gate  of  the  Hall  to  return  to 
his  own  quarters.  He  broke  impa- 
tiently from  the  friends  who  sur- 
rounded him,  with  brief  promise  to 
be  present  at  their  council  in  the 
evening — for  he  had  come  to  Hun- 


tingdon on  more  important  business 
than  Sir  Godfrey's  ;  and  without  fur- 
ther communication  even  with  the 
Knight  of  Ladysmede,  who  looked 
after  him  with  a  questioning  gaze  of 
astonishment,  rode  straight  away. 
But  when  Dubois  had  followed  him 
to  his  chamber,  and  they  were  alone 
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together,  he  turned  round  upon  the 
Gascon  with  a  face  of  ominous  mean- 
ing. The  esquire  confronted  his  mas- 
ter with  his  usual  quiet  self-posses- 
sion, though  he  knew  well  that  the 
storm  on  that  troubled  countenance 
had  been  gathering  to  fall  upon  him. 

"  You  have  lied  to  me  foully,  Du- 
bois,"  he  said,  slowly. 

"  I  have  lied  in  your  service,  my 
lord,  for  some  years  past." 

"  Do  you  mock  me,  sirrah  !"  said 
the  knight;  "will  you  stand  there  to 
brave  out  your  treachery  1 " 

"  Treachery !"  said  the  Gascon,  with 
a  slight  ironical  emphasis  ;  "  I  scarce- 
ly take  your  meaning,  Sir  Nicholas, 
I  fear." 

"You  told  me,"  said  Le  Hardi, 
with  suppressed  passion,  though  his 
eye  wandered  under  Dubois's  quiet 
gaze — "  you  told  me  she  was  dead." 

"  I  spoke  as  I  then  believed,"  re- 
plied the  esquire.  "You  ottered  me 
gold,  if  you  could  be  rid  of  one  you 
hated.  I  promised  you  it  should  be 
done  :  I  found  it  done  to  my  hands, 
as  I  thought— and  I  told  you,  you 
were  safe." 

"Curse  on  your  word-splitting," 
said  the  Crusader ;  "  I  say  again,  you 
have  deceived  me  wilfully — you  told 
me  she  was  dead." 

"  I  was  deceived  myself,"  said  Du- 
bois,  quietly — "  I  know  it  now.  If 
you  have  patience  enough  to  listen, 
I  will  tell  you  how.  I  followed  her 
back  to  Genoa,  by  your  direction, 
after  you  left  her  :  there,  for  a  while, 
I  lost  all  trace  of  her,  though  I  was 
certain  she  had  not  quitted  the 
place.  The  cloister  folk  knew  me 
too  well,  and  would  tell  me  nothing. 
At  last  I  followed  one  day  by  some 
chance  a  funeral  procession  to  the 
chapel  of  San  Giorgio,  where  the  Cam- 
akloni  bury ;  and  as  I  stood  there  by 
the  open  grave,  I  was  told  it  was  for 
a  young  signora  of  that  house,  who 
had  fled  from  her  convent  with  an 
English  knight,  and  had  died  broken- 
hearted. What  need  had  I  to  ask 
more?" 

"  Fool  and  dupe  ! "  exclaimed  the 
knight,  "if  nothing  worse  !  Was  this, 
then,  the  tale  you  brought  me  1  It 
was  scarce  worth  purchase  at  the 
price,  even  if  it  had  been  true  as  gos- 
pel— two  hundred  good  gold  bezants, 
was  it  not  ?" 

"  And  an  oath  of  everlasting  grati- 
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tude,"  said  Dubois,with  a  perceptible 
sneer.  "  You  were  liberal,  Sir  Nicho- 
las ;  it  was  service  well  paid,  I  grant, 
as  it  fell  out ;  but  for  that  which  you 
would  have  put  me  on,  the  price 
would  have  been  all  too  little." 

"  But  why  not  have  told  me  this  ? 
why  leave  me  to  think " 

"  I  told  you  she  was  dead,  and  you 
were  safe  ;  I  spoke  honestly  enough. 
I  believed  myself  discharged  of  what 
I  had  undertaken — easily,  I  confess — 
that  was  my  own  good  fortune.  I 
had  no  commission  from  you,  I  think, 
to  murder  1 " 

"  Murder  ! "  repeated  Sir  Nicholas, 
paling  at  the  word  ;  "  how  dare  you 
speak  to  me  thus?"  But  there  was 
a  quiet  defiance  in  the  esquire's  eye 
which  the  knight  inwardly  confessed 
and  trembled  at,  disguise  it  as  he 
would  by  bold  words.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  seat  that  stood  at  hand, 
unable  to  control  the  storm  of  con- 
flicting passions. 

"  You  have  been  worse  than  false 
to  me,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice 
more  of  suffering  than  anger  ;  "  why 
not  have  told  me  all  1 " 

"  It  would  have  lowered  the  value 
of  my  intelligence,  I  fear,"  replied 
Dubois,  composedly,  "  if  I  had  told 
more  than  was  needful.  You  asked 
me  no  questions,  remember." 

"  So  !"  said  the  Crusader,  rising 
again,  and  striding  towards  him  with 
such  a  sudden  and  fierce  movement 
that  even  the  Gascon's  stubborn 
nerves  were  shaken,  and  for  the  first 
time  his  own  face  changed  for  a 
moment  under  the  terrible  expres- 
sion of  his  master's  eye,  and  he 
drew  back  a  step  as  in  preparation 
for  a  personal  struggle.  But  Sir 
Nicholas  only  grasped  the  arm 
which  the  esquire  raised  involun- 
tarily by  an  instinct  of  self-defence, 
and  flung  it  from  him — even  those 
iron  muscles  might  have  shown  the 
mark  of  his  gripe — "So!"  he  cried, 
"  for  three  long  years,  for  your  own 
base  profit,  you  have  left  this  heavy 
burden  on  my  soul,  knowing  that 
by  one  word  you  could  remove  it ! 
Short  -  sighted,  selfish  fool  !  could 
you  not  guess  that  I  would  have 
given  twice  the  bribe  for  which  you 
would  sell  your  salvation,  to  have 
been  assured  that  that  blood  lay  not 
at  my  door  !  " 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,"  said  Dubois, 
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recovering  his  self-command,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  either 
real  or  admirably  assumed ;  "I  surely 
thought  it  had  been  the  lady's  life, 
and  not  her  death,  that  was  the  bur- 
den ?" 

"Both!"  said  Sir  Nicholas,  flash- 
ing upon  him  a  bitter  look.  "  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  inflicting  both  upon 
me.  I  did  believe,"  he  continued, 
with  an  evil  laugh,  "the  devil  had 
been  a  fairer  paymaster ;  I  have  done 
much  of  his  work,  it  seems,  without 
the  wages  —  ay,  have  borne  all  the 
punishment,  and  been  cheated  even 
of  the  sin,  and  have  had  the  profit 
snatched  from  me  at  the  last ;  whilst 
thou — thou  must  be  the  fiend's  espe- 
cial favourite,  Dubois — hast  enjoyed 
all  the  profit,  and  been  excused  the 
work  ! " 

"You  are  pleased  to  jest,  Sir 
Nicholas  ;  but  you  wrong  me." 

"  I  doubt  if  that  were  possible,  my 
excellent  friend,"  said  the  knight,  who 
was  schooling  himself  into  forbear- 
ance ;  his  prudence  warned  him  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  an  open  rupture 
with  Dubois,  who  seemed  on  his  part 
to  bear  his  master's  anger,  whether 
deserved  or  not,  with  commendable 
patience. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Le  Hardi,  looking 
once  more  into  his  follower's  imper- 
turbable countenance,  "  can  one  buy 
truth  and  honesty  for  a  few  moments, 
and  at  what  price  ? " 

"  They  are  scarce  and  dear,"  said 
the  Gascon,  "and  I  do  not  boast  to 
have  a  larger  stock  of  them  than  my 
betters.  But  I  owe  you  a  service, 
Sir  Knight,  having  received  payment 
already  under  an  error  (for  an  error 
it  was,  I  repeat,  and  how  I  was  led 
into  it  I  have  yet  to  learn)  •  I  have 
some  gratitude,  too,  for  old  kindness, 
though  you  may  haply  doubt  it— let 
that  pass.  I  will  let  you  have  the 
truth  cheap,  for  the  nonce,  Sir 
Nicholas,  without  fee  or  reward — 
even  in  thanks.  I  promise.  You 
will  not  believe  me  the  more,  if  I 
call  all  the  gods,  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian, to  witness.  You  may  not 
•always  have  so  fair  an  offer — we  poor 
esquires  cannot  afford  to  trade  on 
such  terms  constantly  as  a  rule  of 
our  guild." 

"  You  knew  that  Isola  Camaldoni 
was  alive,  and  here  in  England— and 
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you  spoke  of  it  to  others  ?— falsest  of 
all  in  that." 

"  I  did  not  know  it,  and  I  could 
not  speak  of  it.  I  had  heard  that 
she  was  living,  and  that  was  all.  I 
never  saw  her  face  until  to-day  in 
the  hall." 

"  I  told  you  I  had  seen  her,"  said 
Sir  Nicholas.  If  the  smile  with  which 
he  accompanied  the  words  was  meant 
to  show  that  he  scorned  the  phan- 
toms of  his  own  imagination,  it  was 
very  unsuccessful  in  its  effect.  "  I  was 
right — the  dead  never  come  back." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Dubois  ;  "  at 
least  not  at  more  inconvenient  sea- 
sons than  the  living.  I  watched,  at 
all  hours,  at  the  basket-maker's  hut 
you  wot  of ;  but  I  cannot  fancy  she 
was  ever  there.  But  I  will  tell  you 
honestly,  I  did  suspect  she  was  shelt- 
ered at  Willan's  Hope,  for  I  heard 
they  had  a  foreign  guest  there.  But 
I  could  not  get  to  see  her  ;  I  did  you 
in  that  matter  as  honest  service  as  I 
could." 

"  Curses  on  such  ill-fortune ! "  said 
the  knight ;  "  this  should  have  come 
either  earlier  or  later.  But  I  will 
win  that  game  yet.  Now  as  to  this 
child,  Dubois— is  she  raving,  or  what 
means  it  ? " 

"  Which  child  ?"  said  the  Gascon, 
with  half  a  smile. 

"  Her  child,"  said  Le  Hardi,  col- 
ouring ;  "  is  he  living  too  ?  what 
does  it  mean  ? " 

"  Your  child  is  dead,  Sir  Nicholas ; 
you  have  the  evidence  of  others  be- 
sides mine.  If  you  had  seen  fit  to 
warn  me  that  it  suited  your  purpose 
and  Sir  Godfrey's  that  he  should 
come  to  life  again,  I  would  have 
honestly  told  you  there  was  a  living 
obstacle  in  the  way.  You  deign  me 
but  a  half  confidence,  Sir  Nicholas, 
yet  you  expect  from  me  an  undivided 
service." 

"  Fool  that  I  have  been,"  said  Le 
Hardi,  replying  rather  to  his  own 
thoughts  than  to  the  esquire's  re- 
mark, "to  mix  myself  with  a  hot- 
headed blunderer  like  him  of  Ladys- 
mede !  He  is  no  match  for  the  abbot, 
far  less  for  William  Longchamp.  I 
should  have  had  more  wit  than  to 
have  shown  myself  in  court  to-day — 
I  might  have  sworn  all  would  go 
wrong.  What  brought  the  legate 
there,  I  would  like  to  know  '( " 
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"  He  is  on  his  way  to  Rivelsby," 
said  Dubois. 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  Crusader, 
shortly.  "  What  following  hath  he 
here  with  him,  did  I  hear  you  say  1 " 

"  Some  eight  hundred  men  in  all," 
said  the  esquire. 

The  knight's  manner  was  as  though 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  asked 
further  questions,  but  he  did  not. 

"Enough,"  he  said,  with  one  of 
his  unpleasant  smiles  ;  "  I  have  had 
as  fair  measure  of  truth,  I  take  it, 
for  one  bargain,  as  I  could  look  for  ; 
it  were  unreasonable  of  me  to  ask 
more.  Remember,  I  sup  this  evening 
with  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph,  in  the 
Nether-gate." 

Dubois  left  the  chamber  with  as 
unmoved  a  face  as  he  had  entered  it. 
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His  master  looked  after  him  as  he 
withdrew,  with  a  gloomy  smile.  "  I 
thought,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  that  man  had  been  bound  to  me 
by  as  strong  a  bond  as  hell  could 
forge ;  I  am  not  altogether  sorry,  I 
think,  to  find  it  snapped  on  the  sud- 
den— a  mere  web  of  horrible  fancies. 
It  shall  be  long,  I  promise  me,  be- 
fore I  trust  any  man  so  far  again." 

He  repaired  at  the  appointed  hour 
to  the  evening  banquet  at  the  house 
of  the  justiciary  ;  but  it  was  not 
Dubois  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  He  had  not  long 
arrived,  however,  before  the  Gascon, 
having  taken  a  shorter  cut  through 
the  by-streets  and  lanes  of  Hunting- 
don, mingled  in  the  dusk  amongst 
the  attendants  there. 


THE   EMPEROR  AND   THE   EMPIRE. 


IF  the  Emperor  of  France  is  ac- 
cessible to  ordinary  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, and  reads  the  English  journals, 
as  their  writers  generally  flatter 
themselves  that  he  does,  we  can 
fancy,  as  he  sits  alone  in  his  cabinet, 
a  grim  smile  occasionally  flitting 
across  his  features,  when  he  lights  on 
speculations  as  to  his  policy,  motives, 
and  conduct,  such  as  our  plain- 
speaking  and  much-speaking  coun- 
trymen so  abundantly  indulge  in. 
If  Olympus  trembled  at  the  nod  of 
Jupiter,  the  god  may  have  been  sup- 
posed indifferent  to  the  great  effect 
of  so  small  a  cause  ;  but  a  mere  man, 
with  the  usual  leaven  of  vanity  in 
his  nature,  cannot  but  feel  flattered 
at  seeing  that  a  few  words  of  his, 
published  in  an  official  paper,  the 
more  unintelligible  the  better,  or  some 
dark  innuendo  in  answer  to  an  ad- 
dress, can  raise  or  depress  the  price 
of  stock  —  overwhelm  with  joy  or 
sorrow  the  bulls  and  the  bears  of  the 
Exchange — create  a  panic  or  a  ju- 
bilee throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe.  That  the  Third 
Napoleon  has  obtained  by  his  policy 
a  position  in  the  councils  of  Europe 
no  less  important  than  that  which 
his  uncle  gained  by  sheer  force  of 
arms^s  a  patent  fact,  and  one  which 
few,  now  that  the  eighth  year  of 


his  full  power  verges  on  completion, 
would  be  inclined  to  gainsay.  It  is, 
we  fear,  no  less  true  that  the  posi- 
tion in  which  England  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  after  the  last 
great  war,  and  which  apparentlj'  was 
maintained  until  the  despotic  reac- 
tion from  the  revolutions  of  1848, 
has  been  gradually  undermined,  and 
that  at  the  present  time  France  is 
looked  upon  by  the  European  com- 
monwealth as  its  most  powerful 
member  for  good  or  evil.  Undeni- 
ably the  moral  position  of  England 
is  as  high  as  ever  relatively  to  the 
rest  of  the  nations ;  though,  speaking 
absolutely,  and  in  reference  to  her 
former  self,  she  has  not  gained  in 
this  respect  at  all  in  proportion  to 
her  intellectual  and  material  pro- 
gress ;  and  this  we  can  only  attribute 
to  the  long  lease  of  her  destinies 
to  an  unpatriotic  part}'.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  subject  for  regret,  though 
scarcely  for  any  deeper  feeling,  that 
the  hegemony  of  Europe  (to  borrow 
an  expression  from  Mr  Grote)  should 
have  been  transferred  for  a  season 
from  the  nation  whose  foreign  po- 
licy is.  on  the  whole,  conservative, 
to  the  nation  whose  foreign  policy 
is  revolutionary  ;  and  such  a  change 
is  not  likely  to  create  general  con- 
fidence, or  to  assist  the  happiness 
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of  mankind.  But  for  us,  as  English- 
men, it  is  no  less  than  a  burning  dis- 
grace and  a  deep  stigma  on  our  in- 
stitutions, that  although  in  physical 
force  and  material  resources  we  are, 
in  all  probability,  twice  as  strong  as 
France,  and  although  our  moral  pre- 
ponderance still  stands  unquestioned 
among  the  other  nations,  we  yet 
tremble  in  the  cold  shade  thrown 
from  the  colossus  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  are  thankful  to  him  for  every 
gleam  of  sunshine  that  he  allows  to 
reach  across  the  Channel  to  our  be- 
nighted homesteads.  If  this  is  more 
than  the  truth,  what,  we  may  ask,  is 
the  'origin  of  that  chronic  panic  of 
invasion,  the  prolonged  mental  ago- 
nies of  which  have  already,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  a  humorous 
Frenchman,  trebly  avenged  Water- 
loo 1  The  fact  is,  that  Great  Britain 
has  an  uneasy  conscience ;  she  feels 
that  she  is  in  the  constant  habit  of 
neglecting  a  great  duty  ;  she  fore- 
sees the  ultimate  consequences ;  she 
knows  her  weak  point,  and  yet  she 
has  not  the  self-respect  or  moral  cou- 
rage to  set  boldly  to  work  to  take 
the  beam  out  of  her  own  eye,  but 
prefers,  with  petulant  childishness, 
carping  at  every  mote  in  the  eyes  of 
her  neighbours.  It  ought  not  to  be 
of  the  slightest  consequence  to  Eng- 
land what  is  the  character  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  or  what  he  intends  to 
do.  If  England  respected  herself,  she 
might  treat  his  words  and  acts  with 
as  much  indifference  as  those  of  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands — pur- 
suing her  own  course,  and  doing  to 
herself  and  others  what  she  believes 
to  be  good  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
her  own  conscience.  She  has  made 
liberty  her  idol.  But  she  has  now 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  idolatry  in 
which  unbelief  begins ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  a  creeping  fear  of  the 
powers  of  darkness.  It  was  long  be- 
lieved that  freedom  had  some  invis- 
ible talisman  for  self-defence,  one 
touch  from  which,  like  the  point  of 
Ithuriel's  spear,  was  enough  to  dis- 
comfit the  most  malevolent  and  best- 
organised  attack  ;  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  sing  "  Rule,  Britannia"  with 
devoutness,  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  Britons  never  would  be  slaves, 
roaring  the  burden  of  the  French 
revolutionary  song — 
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"  On  nous  a  dit,  soyez  esclaves  ; 
Nous  avons  dit,  soyons  soldats." 

But  now  the  "  Revival"  is  come, 
and  Britannia  is  penitent  and  con- 
science -  stricken ;  she  has  opened 
her  wondering  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
discipline  and  weapons  of  war  are 
superior  in  strength  to  unarmed 
patriotism  ;  and  that  to  keep  pace 
with  the  muscular  Christianity  of 
her  Continental  neighbours,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  she  should 
assume  a  character  which  her  gov- 
erning classes  have  of  late  systema- 
tically repudiated,  and  become,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  mili- 
tary nation.  But  even  as  yet  she 
is  only  half  awake,  for  she  clings  to 
the  solely  voluntary  principle  of  en- 
listment, as  if  it  were  the  veritable 
palladium  of  freedom,  not  seeing  its 
utter  inadequacy,  we  will  not  say  to 
mere  defence,  but  to  the  far  higher 
object  of  national  independence  and 
security,  nor  its  essential  unfairness 
to  her  own  citizens  in  a  real  crisis  of 
danger ;  for  unfair  it  would  be  to 
expose  the  willing  and  the  brave 
to  the  bayonets  of  Zouaves  and 
Turcos,  while  the  indolent  and  the 
recreant  were  enabled  to  save  their 
persons  by  the  mere  bleeding  of 
their  purses.  Not  that  it  would  be 
just  to  substitute  the  solely  compul- 
sory principle.  The  British  empire 
ramifies  over  the  whole  world  ;  and 
those  dependencies  which,  however 
important,  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  integrity  of  the  mother 
country,  may  well  be  protected  by 
volunteers,  who  are  ready  to  dedi- 
cate all  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
to  the  service.  But  the  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  militia  ballot 
and  the  impressment  of  seamen,  with- 
out the  substitution  of  an  equiva- 
lent in  principle,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
stigmatise  as  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
derelictions  of  public  duty  ever  com- 
mitted by  a  people  through  its  legis- 
lature. With  all  our  respect  for  a 
representative  government,  we  fear 
that  we  should  be  right  in  saying, 
that  none  but  a  representative  gov- 
ernment could  have  been  guilty  of 
so  gross  a  blunder.  The  possibility 
of  French  invasion  will  always  be  a 
subject  of  nervousness  as  long  as 
our  nation  sets  its  immediate^  com- 
mercial advantage  above  its  inde- 
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pendence  ;  and  dearly  as  it  professes 
to  prize  personal  liberty,  looks  upon 
this  liberty  as  chiefly  valuable  in 
exempting  it  from  that  duty  of  per- 
sonal military  service  for  purposes 
of  defence,  which  is,  and  always  has 
been,  recognised  in  every  other  com- 
munity of  freemen,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. Louis  Napoleon  is  a  bugbear 
to  England,  as  Philip  was  to  Athens, 
not  because  England  is  weaker  than 
France,  or  because  Athens  was 
weaker  than  Macedon,  but  because 
Napoleon,  like  Philip,  is  absolute 
master  of  a  certain  amount  of  physi- 
cal force,  which  he  can  bring  to  bear 
against  us  at  short  notice,  while  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  prefer  pay- 
ing professional  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  defend  them,  to  taking  upon 
themselves  the  necessary  sacrifices 
of  time,  trouble,  and  expense.  As 
Demosthenes  said  to  the  Athenians 
of  old,  "  Taking  for  granted  that 
Philip  is  dead  "  (a  report  which  they 
hailed  with  themost  extravagant  joy), 
"your  supineness  and  lack  of  patriot- 
ism will  soon  raise  another  Philip  in 
his  stead  ;"  so  might  it  be  said  now, 
that  were  there  no  French  Emperor, 
John  Bright  and  his  clique  would 
soon  create  another  emperor,  whose 
name  would  inflict  a  chronic  panic 
upon  England.  In  Napoleon,  we 
have  the  disadvantage  of  having  a 
man  of  slow  words  and  prompt  deeds 
to  deal  with,  while  we  are  people 
of  prompt  words  and  slow  deeds. 
And  our  press,  instead  of  taking  the 
measure  of  his  power,  and  accepting 
the  position  in  which  France  has 
placed  him  as  the  act  and  deed  of 
France  herself,  has  preferred,  in 
qualifying  his  actions,  to  exculpate 
France  and  inculpate  the  Emperor, — 
addressing  the  French  nation  as  poor 
silly  sheep  who  have  been  led  astray, 
and  the  Emperor  as  the  wolf  who 
deceives  them  at  his  pleasure,  and 
devours  them  at  his  leisure.  If  we 
take  a  view  of  the  Emperor's  posi- 
tion and  conduct  that  may  appear 
exceptional,  it  is  not  that  we  would 
claim  that  he  should  be  implicitly 
trusted,  but  that  we  would  distrust 
him  on  other  than  personal  grounds. 
While  the  man  himself  appears  to 
possess  many  redeeming  qualities, 
the  principle  which  he  represents  is 
so  purely  and  entirely  evil,  so  anta- 
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gonistic  to  virtue,  order,  peace,  and 
progress,  in  any  country  where  it  is 
supreme,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  it  can  do  other- 
wise than  inspire  misgiving  and  con- 
sternation both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, we  are  convinced  that  a  differ- 
ent judgment  ought  to  be  passed  in 
England  on  the  nature  of  the  French 
Empire  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  French  Emperor  ;  and  that 
while  the  one  demands  the  most  un- 
qualified reprobation,  and  ought  to 
awaken  the  most  vigilant  distrust, 
the  other  has  certain  demands,  not 
only  on  our  charitable  construction, 
but,  in  some  points,  on  our  sympa- 
thetic admiration.  It  seems  to  us 
just  as  we  often  find  individual  pro- 
fessors better  than  the  creed  they 
profess,  so  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his 
personal  aspects,  may  be  considered 
even  to  throw  a  kind  of  lustre  upon 
the  principle  which  he  represents. 
While  monarchy,  aristocracy,  demo- 
cracy, have  meanings  of  their  own, 
and  may  resolve  themselves,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  into  per- 
manent constitutional  principles,  the 
French  Empire,  whether  under  the 
naked  supremacy  of  force,  as  wielded 
by  Napoleon  I.,  or  its  purely  ima- 
ginary tenure  by  Napoleon  II., 
or  the  mixed  regime  of  force  and 
diplomacy  administered  by  Napol- 
eon III. — which  three  stages  of  its 
life  may  be  compared  to  the  three 
changes  of  insect  life  in  the  rude 
grub,  the  sleeping  chrysalis,  and 
the  specious  moth — if  tried  on  its 
own  merits,  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  temporary  organ- 
isation of  anarchy.  No  single  ele- 
ment of  stability  guarantees  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  existence.  It  was 
kept  up  during  the  life  of  its  first 
representative  by  his  personal  genius, 
using  main  force  and  the  naked 
action  of  might  against  right.  It 
had  no  existence  at  all  during  the 
life  of  its  second  representative,  but 
was  evoked  from  his  grave  by  the 
diplomatic  acumen  of  the  third  Na- 
poleon, knowing  the  weakness  of  a 
throne  possessing  no  dynastic  pres- 
tige, and  resting  on  no  foundation  of 
tradition  or  historic  truth.  In  the 
hands  of  this  able  man  it  wears  a 
painted  mask,  and  covers  its  violence 
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by  duplicity,  fearing  to  create  against 
itself,  by  a  more  open  policy,  the 
irresistible  opposition  from  abroad 
which  was  fatal  to  the  sway  of 
Napoleon  I. 

It  is  common  in  France  and  else- 
where to  speak  of  the  first  empire 
and  the  second,  as  if  their  natures 
were  separate  and  distinct— as  if  the 
first  were  a  lion  and  the  second  a 
lamb  ;  and  this  even  in  official  quar- 
ters :  while,  with  singular  logical 
inconsistency,  the  Imperialists  derive 
the  legal  claims  of  the  second  empire 
from  the  first,  and  its  representative 
potentate  assumes  the  title,  not  of 
the  second,  but  of  the  third  Napoleon. 

The  man  himself  has  said,  giving 
utterance,  we  think,  rather  to  his 
wish  than  to  his  belief,  "  L'empire 
c'est  la  paix."  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  he  was  probably  un- 
aware that  the  proposition  contra- 
dicted itself.  Empire  in  its  ancient 
classic  meaning  was  simply  and  ab- 
solutely military  command.  The 
emperors  of  Rome  possessed  that 
title  in  virtue  of  being  commanders- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  Rome,  and 
the  justification  of  their  power  on 
moral  grounds  rested  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  anarchy  into  which  the 
republic  had  fallen  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  hereditary  distinctions, 
demanded  a  continual  promulgation 
of  martial  law,  with  an  irresponsible 
general  to  enforce  it.  That  tnis  state 
of  things  was  looked  upon  at  first 
as  provisional,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  on  one  or  two  occasions  after 
the  death  of  a  tyrannical  emperor, 
the  senate  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
restore  the  republic,  but  the  grow- 
ing preponderance  of  the  military 
caste  now  rendered  all  such  attempts 
worse  than  nugatory,  until  in  process 
of  time  the  utmost  that  patriots 
dared  hope  for  was  to  secure  a  liberal 
and  indulgent  master,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  firm  and  popular  with 
the  soldiers.  The  title  was  assumed 
by  Charlemagne,  in  medieval  Europe, 
from  the  analogy  of  its  functions 
with  those  of  the  older  emperors. 
Even  in  modern  times  it  has  always 
been  indissolubly  connected  with 
military  supremacy.  The  Emperors 
of  Germany  were  the  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  federal  contingents, 
rather  than  the  kings  of  the  country 
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over  which  their  sway  extended. 
The  Emperors  of  Russia  were  so  call- 
ed from  the  essentially  military  nature 
of  a  barbaric  chieftainship,  though 
more  properly  distinguished  under 
the  Tartar  title  of  Tsars.  Napoleon 
I.,  as  the  commander -in -chief  of 
the  forces  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  to  flatter  the  conceit  of  the 
nation,  which,  aping  the  old  Romans, 

"  Would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil    to  hold  his  state  in 

Rome 
More  easily  than  a  king," 

assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  repu- 
diating all  claims  to  sovereignty  lout 
those  of  might  and  popular  election, 
which,  as  understood  in  the  sense  of 
universal  suffrage,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  the  brutal  will 
of  the  masses.  If  Louis  Napoleon 
had  honestly  recognised  the  same 
principle  in  assuming  the  purple,  he 
would  have  been  more  consistent ; 
but  Europe  would  probably  have 
taken  alarm,  and  unanimously  have 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  he 
might  have  hoped  that  his  political 
capacity,  by  taking  advantage  of 
circumstances,  would  enable  him  to 
overrule  the  nature  of  his  position, 
and  realise  his  dicttim,  by  making 
himself  in  process  of  time — if  not  in 
name,  at  least  in  fact — the  lawful 
constitutional  king  of  France.  It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  had  the  Emperor 
been  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
aspirations,  he  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  securing  and  enjoying  his 
position  by  peaceful  triumphs,  by  re- 
building and  adorning  Paris,  and 
making  her,  if  at  a  lavish  expense, 
the  cynosure  of  cities,  by  reciprocat- 
ing the  free  trade  and  industrial 
exhibitions  of  England,  and  thus 
creating  a  new  bond  of  harmony  be- 
tween neighbours  ;  but  the  nature  of 
things  did  not  allow  of  such  a  de- 
sirable solution.  The  story  of  Peter 
Schlemihl,  who  sold  his  shadow  for 
limitless  wealth,  is  somewhat  apro- 
pos of*the  Emperor's  position.  Peter 
wished,  after  he  had  obtained  the 
wealth,  to  live  virtuously  upon  it, 
but  the  nature  of  his  compact  with 
evil  forbade  it,  and  involved  the  ne- 
cessary addition  of  misery.  Had 
Louis  Napoleon  ascended  the  throne 
in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner, 
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he  might  have  been  allowed  to  reign 
in  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  be- 
come, as  we  give  him  full  credit 
for  wishing  to  be,  a  benefactor  to 
France  and  his  kind.  But  divine 
Nemesis,  or  rather  Providence,  for- 
bids that  power  unjustly  gained 
should  be  securely  enjoyed.  The 
French  Empire  was  inaugurated,  not 
merely  by  the  destruction  of  a  con- 
stitution, which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  shortlived  merits,  the  Em- 
peror had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe, 
but  by  the  outrage  of  natural  equity 
in  a  pretended  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
the  nation.  The  coup  d'etat  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  crime  in  its 
author  deserving  utmost  retribution, 
but  the  appeal  to  universal  suffrage 
was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  patriot 
of  a  far  deeper  dye,  since,  while  the 
former  only  set  aside  existing  powers 
by  overt  violence,  the  latter  inflicted 
the  death-blow  on  liberty,  law,  and 
order  in  France.  An  appeal  to  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  not  an  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  the  nation,  but  a  call  to  its 
worst  elements  to  revolt  against  its 
better.  To  show  the  truth  of  this 
position,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  in 
another  case — the  administration  of 
justice.  The  murder  of  Count  An- 
viti  at  Parma  has  just  raised  a  cry 
of  horror  in  Italy  and  Europe,  not 
because  the  man  appeared  undeserv- 
ing of  ptinishrnent,  but  because  he 
was  done  to  death  by  universal  suf- 
rage,  or,  in  Transatlantic  language, 
"  killed  by  Lynch  law."  Universal 
suffrage,  as  applied  to  the  election  of 
an  Emperor,  is  no  more  than  Lynch 
law  applied  to  the  most  important 
function  of  a  state — the  choice  of  its 
governor.  Its  exercise  in  this  way 
is  undoubtedly  better  than  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  should  attempt  to 
govern  by  itself;  and,  indeed,  it 
shows  some  delicacy  and  modesty  in 
the  French  mob  that  it  is  conscious 
of  its  own  unfitness  for  government, 
and  possesses  the  organ  of  reverence 
sufficiently  to  bow  down  before  the 
echo  of  a  mighty  name,  instead  of 
lending  its  ears,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  the  loudest  and  vulgarest  stump- 
orator  of  the  day,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  case  were  universal 
suffrage  ever  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
in  England.  Fortunately,  even  in  the 
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wildest  vagaries  of  French  sans-culot- 
tism  there  is  ever  an  eccentric  ar- 
riere-pensee of  good  taste.  And  thus 
in  France  universal  suffrage  has  had 
the  good  taste  to  choose  a  governor 
instead  of  attempting  to  govern  of 
itself.  But  that  it  has  chosen  Louis 
Napoleon,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
genius  and  ability,  is  due  to  accident 
or  Providence  rather  than  to  the 
principle  of  election.  The  name  was 
elected,  and  not  the  man  ;  and  sober 
people  were  agreeably  surprised  after 
the  election  by  finding  that  the  name 
had  a  man  appended.  But,  though 
universal  suffrage,  in  choosing  its 
governor,  has  appeared  to  abdicate 
its  own  right  to  govern,  or  has  in 
reality  done  so,  it  has  by  no  means 
abdicated  its  right  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  government,  and 
hamper  its  attempts  to  do  good  in 
every  possible  direction.  Thus,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  tyranny  of 
French  Imperialism  is  not  the  tyranny 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  mob.  The 
Emperor  is  a  far  less  free  agent  than 
is.  generally  imagined  in  England, 
where  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
the  constitution  above  the  disturb- 
ing elements,  like  a  large  stone  placed 
on  a  brood  of  snakes  (to  borrow  a 
comparison  of  General  Napier),  al- 
lows them  to  wriggle  their  tails  from 
under  it,  but  cannot  be  moved  by  the 
strength  of  their  heads  and  bodies. 
The  same  tyranny  which  in  England 
finds  its  utmost  expression  in  build- 
ers' strikes,  injurious  to  individuals, 
but  impotent  against  the  State,  is 
in  France  a  Manichean  god  of  evil, 
wrestling  with  good  in  the  highest 
places,  and  filling  all  society  with 
the  terror  of  its  shadow.  All  good 
men  in  France  know  that  the  Red 
spectre,  though  apparently  exorcised, 
is  still  rampant,  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,  and  all  good 
men  in  France  tremble  accordingly. 
The  English  press,  in  its  leading 
organs,  has,  we  think,  borne  too  hard 
on  the  Emperor  personally — has  re- 
presented France  at  large  as  groan- 
ing under  his  sway,  whereas  his 
sway  is  popular  with  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  ;  and  it  is  only  the 
minority  who  suffer — a  minority,  it 
is  true,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
honesty,  intellect,  and  virtue  of 
France.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  won-r 
3D 
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dered  at  that  the  strictures  of  the 
English  press  on  the  Emperor  should 
excite  umbrage  in  France,  for  the 
conscience  of  France  knows  that  the 
blame  lies  rather  with  the  country 
at  large  than  with  him.    Even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  a  high-spirited 
people  do  not  like  to  be  spoken  of 
and  sympathised  with  as  the  slaves 
of  an  irresponsible  master,  and  con- 
sider such  sympathy,  as  proceeding 
from  a  foreign  nation  who  are  not 
remarkable  for  cosmopolite  feeling, 
as  a  somewhat  equivocal  compliment. 
The  fact  that  England  has  preserved 
the  constitutional  freedom  that  Fran  ce 
has  lost,  would  naturally  enhance  the 
bitterness  of  such  a  feeling.    But, 
supposing  that  the  Empire  represents 
the  preponderance  of  those  classes  in 
French  society  which  are  most  an- 
tagonistic to  British  traditions  and 
principles,  and  which  are  now  flushed 
with  complete  success  over  the  better 
elements  of  their  own  nation,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  they  should  feel 
indignant  at  those  who  show  that 
their  despotism  is  bounded  by  their 
frontier,  and  refuse  to  bow  down  to 
the  golden  image  that  they  have  set 
up.    We  believe  that  such  a  view  of 
the  Emperor's  position,  as  we  have 
assumed,  a  priori,  is  corroborated 
by  a  review  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  history,  now  stretching  over 
some  years,  of  the  Imperial  policy  of 
France.     It  appears  to  throw  light 
on  much  that  would  be  otherwise 
contradictory  and  inexplicable.    The 
Emperor's  acts  and  professions  have 
failed  to  correspond  with  each  other, 
not  so  much  because  he  vacillates  or 
capriciously  changes  his  purposes,  or 
because  he  speaks  deceit  deliberately 
— a  course  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  world  being  undeceived  in  the 
end — as  because  his  intentions  are 
overruled  or  modified  by  the  presence 
of  forces  in  the  background  which 
prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his 
private  aspirations,  and  which  he  can 
only  afford  to  despise  at  the  imme- 
diate sacrifice  of  his  position.     Be 
it  remembered,  from  first  to  last,  that 
the  French  Empire  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  universal  suffrage.     By  the 
notorious    prosecution    of    M.     de 
Montalembert,  the  French  govern- 
ment proclaimed  its  absolute  identi- 
fication with  that  principle.    M.  de 
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Montalembert  was  accused  of  blas- 
phemy, not  against  God  and  the  king, 
but  against  universal  suffrage  !  The 
failure  of  the  prosecution,  in  defer- 
ence, we  believe,  to  the  private  wishes 
of  the  Emperor,  proves  that  there  is 
yet  some  hope  for  France,  and  that 
the  Emperor  makes  occasional  efforts 
to  free  himself  from  the  shackles  that 
bind  him. 

In  one  view  of  the  case,  France 
is  worse  off  than  Naples,  suffering 
under  the  casual  sway  of  a  legiti- 
mate tyrant ;  in  another  view,  she 
may  be  congratulated  that  she  pos- 
sesses a  man  in  many  respects  so 
admirable  as  Louis  Napoleon,  as  a 
representative  of  the  principle  of  evil 
over  good,  of  all  that  is  worst  and 
vilest  and  most  anarchical  in  human 
society — over  all  that  is  purest,  no- 
blest, best— and,  as  it  were,  commis- 
sioned by  Heaven  to  take  the  lead  in 
it.  Had  the  Emperor  perished  by 
the  hand  of  Orsini  and  his  confede- 
rates, his  death  might  not  impossibly 
have  led  to  a  state  of  things  in  France, 
to  which  the  present  regime  might 
appear  one  of  great  social  happiness, 
and  the  powers  of  mischief  which 
are  now  guided,  if  they  cannot  be 
entirely  controlled,  by  his  able  hands, 
might  have  broken  loose  on  the 
world  like  a  deluge,  as  they  threat- 
ened to  do  when  they  were  early 
suppressed  in  1848  by  a  four  days' 
war  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  We 
cannot  but  suspect  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon's promises,  or  rather  political 
propositions,  often  embody  his  aspir- 
ations as  a  man ;  his  shortcomings 
and  deviations  in  action  represent 
the  amount  of  modification  they 
suffer  under  the  deep  and  dark 
tyranny  which  is  its  sovereign's 
taskmaster.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
and  one  which  must  stagger  the  de- 
vout believer  in  continuous  human 
progress,  that  the  moral  character 
of  the  French  nation  has  for  many 
years  past  been  undergoing  a  palpa- 
ble deterioration.  In  the  first  great 
Revolution,  all  the  old  historic  land- 
marks of  society  perished.  The  fate 
of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  as  by  law 
established,  was  shared  by  the  legi- 
timate democracy  of  municipal  free- 
dom. The  fusion,  or  rather  confu- 
sion, of  all  social  elements  in  a  cen- 
tralisation without  parallel  in  his- 
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tory— a  state  of  things  for  which  the 
ancient  languages  do  not  possess  a 
name,  because  the  ancients  had  no 
experience  of  the  thing — having 
supervened,  liberty  appeared  to  have 
passed  away  with  Astrsea  from  the 
earth.  All  the  common  bonds  of 
men,  which  unite  them  in  idea,  but 
still  with  marvellous  strength,  were 
dissolved  in  the  first  Revolution; 
even  the  old  territorial  divisions, 
lest  they  should  suggest  provincial 
feelings,  were  changed,  and  the  pro- 
vinces were  cut  up  into  departments. 
If  the  Revolution  could  have  done 
it,  it  would  no  doubt  have  annihilated 
the  geographical  features  of  the  com- 
mon country,  lest  they  should  bring 
back  local  associations :  it  would 
have  destroyed  all  pre-existing  family 
ties  and  records  of  consanguinity,  as 
it  did  its  best  to  destroy  those  of  its 
own  time  by  nullifying  marriage. 
The  Restoration  only  succeeded  in 
restoring  in  a  partial  degree,  and 
most  superficially,  what  the  Revolu- 
tion had  destroyed  ;  the  Revolution 
of  1830  only  adjourned  the  evil  day  ; 
and  that  of  1848  proved  that  France 
had  grown  no  wiser  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  by  recog- 
nising the  same  fatal  principles  of 
which  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre 
was  only  the  consistent  sequel.  The 
same  power  that  set  up  Robespierre 
has  set  up  Louis  Napoleon  :  if  he  is 
a  better  man  than  Robespierre,  no 
credit  is  due  to  France  in  the  blind- 
ness of  her  selection.  This  power 
that  has  thus  gained  the  mastery 
over  one  of  the  finest  regions  of 
Europe  or  the  world,  was  unknown, 
as  we  have  observed,  to  the  ancients. 
The  Greeks  named  a  government  by 
the  mob  an  Ochlocracy.  But  this 
ochlocracy  does  not  represent  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  The  slave  popu- 
lation were  excluded  from  the  widest 
democracy  of  the  Greeks,  as  they 
are  from  the  democracy  of  America. 
But  in  the  French  Revolution,  the 
element  which  corresponds  to  a  slave 
population — the  element  of  ignor- 
ance and  brute  force  and  mere  num- 
bers— obtained  the  supremacy,  and 
has  more  or  less  influenced  the  des- 
tinies of  France  up  to  the  present 
time,  when  not  its  common  sense 
but  its  vanity,  not  its  prudence  but 
its  passion,  was  overruled  to  the 
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choice  of  an  irresponsible  ruler,  who 
was  really,  as  it  has  since  appeared, 
the  fittest  man  for  the  position. 
Such  a  result — it  is  scarcely  enough 
considered  in  England — was  a  politi- 
cal pis-aller.  Twice  had  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  royalty  been 
attempted,  and  twice  failed  :  in  1830, 
because  Charles  X.  and .  his  ad- 
visers ignored  the  Revolution,  and 
thought  that  the  King  might  still 
govern  by  divine  right;  in  1848, 
because  the  new  dynasty  had  not 
taken  sufficient  root  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and,  lacking  the 
energy  to  rule  by  force,  it  lacked  the 
age  to  rule  by  prescription.  After 
Louis  Philippe's  fall  there  was  no 
chance  for  royalty.  A  time  may 
come  when  the  French  people  may 
tire  of  military  tyranny,  as  the  Eng- 
lish people  did  in  the  days  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  and  welcome  back  the 
grandson  of  the  Citizen  King ;  and 
that  time  will  be  an  European 
jubilee  ;  but  it  is  far  distant  yet. 
The  life  of  the  Empire,  the  very 
breath  of  its  existence,  we  may  say, 
depends  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly expressing  the  will  of  the 
numerical  majority,  and  endorsing 
its  supremacy  over  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  country.  In  vain 
did  the  first  Napoleon,  feeling  his 
weakness  from  want  of  the  support 
of  the  Past,  endeavour  to  create  a 
new  nobility  of  the  sword.  Such  an 
aristocracy  had  no  root  in  history ; 
and  its  continued  life  depended 
henceforward  on  its  preserving  the 
purely  military  character  which  it 
had  at  first.  We  know  as  a  truism, 
that  a  constitution  cannot  be  made 
in  a  day,  any  more  than  a  forest 
of  timber  trees  can  be  extemporised. 
The  real  trees  of  liberty  which  have 
added  new  rings  of  growth  to  their 
barks  with  every  generation,  once  cut 
down,  no  others  can  be  planted  in 
their  places  which  will  stand,  though, 
as  at  the  Revolution  of  1848,  cockades 
are  hung  on  their  branches,  and 
wretched  priests  are  borne  in  the 
arms  of  the  mob  to  bless  them. 
Municipal  democracy,  which  was  a 
time-honoured  institution  in  France, 
was  merged  at  the  Revolution  in  a 
network  of  petty  official  despotisms, 
radiating  from  the  Parisian  centre, 
and  exaggerating  its  colours  by  re- 
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flection.  That  local  self-government 
and  provincial  independence,  which 
in  England  are  kept  up  by  an  unpaid 
magistracy,  whose  very  errors  point 
to  their  freedom  from  central  influ- 
ence, has  come  to  be  represented  in 
France  by  an  organisation  of  officials, 
who  are  in  a  descending  series  the 
slaves  of  slaves,  and  wnose  admi- 
nistrative errors  are  all  on  one  side, 
a  miserable  subservience  to  the  go- 
vernment which  pays  them.  Thus 
it  is  that  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some offices  of  the  central  power  is 
watching  over  the  officious  zeal  of 
its  subordinates,  to  prevent  their 
compromising  it  in  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world.  It  is  very  intelligible 
how  the  liberty  and  wellbeing  of 
France  is  permanently  jeopardised 
by  the  influences  which  are  para- 
mount within  her  ;  but  she  is  also, 
in  her  present  condition,  emphatically 
dangerous  to  all  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  especially  to  her  nearest 
neighbours,  for  much  the  same  rea- 
sons. This  is  not  because  the  helm 
of  state  is  in  the  hand  of  that  one 
shrewd,  taciturn,  and  inscrutable 
man,  so  much  as  because  the  forces 
which  he  is  obliged  to  respect  are 
anarchical,  and  resolve  themselves 
into  those  two  which  are  most  ini- 
mical to  human  progress  and  human 
happiness,  sometimes  acting  in  con- 
cert, sometimes  separately,  some- 
times at  peace  with  each  other,  some- 
times antagonistic,  but  always  ready 
to  conspire  against  God,  and  good- 
ness, and  freedom — brute  violence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  brutal  supersti- 
tion on  the  other.  Accidentally  they 
are  more  dangerous  when  cloaked 
in  the  purple  robe  of  Imperialism, 
than  when  patent  in  their  natural 
iigliness  ;  for  the  expression  of  their 
impulses,  which  would  put  the  world 
on  its  guard  by  being  boldly  and 
openly  uttered,  moulded  into  form 
in  the  secresy  of  the  Imperial  bosom, 
now  surprises  it  by  unexpected  ac- 
tion, against  which  it  has  had  no 
time  to  provide.  In  most  of  the 
Emperor's  deeds,  up  to  the  present 
point  of  his  career,  we  think  we  can 
trace  this  twofold  influence  acticg 
upon  him  behind  the  scenes :  in 
most  of  what  he  has  seemingly 
intended  to  do,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing,  we  can  to  a  certain  de- 
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gree  take  the  measure  of  his  private 
morality  and  individual  aspirations 
after  good.  We  hesitate,  which 
some  do  not,  to  brand  the  Emperor 
with  the  name  of  unprincipled.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  an  unprincipled 
man  is  one  who  stands  out  from  his 
age  and  nation  on  a  bad  eminence — 
one  whose  morality  falls  below  the 
average  of  that  of  his  times.  Neither 
does  it  quite  amount  to  a  deliberate 
satanic  preference  of  evil  to  good. 
The  unprincipled  man,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word,  is  below  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  society  in  which  he 
moves.  French  society,  judging  by 
what  immediately  preceded  his  time, 
has  certainly  no  right  to  call  Louis 
Napoleon  unprincipled.  If  it  had, 
the  coup-d'etat  would  have  been  im- 
possible ;  the  military  authorities,  in- 
stead of  doing  his  bidding,  would 
have  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and 
simply  put  him  under  arrest,  as  they 
did  before  at  Boulogne,  when  matters 
were  not  quite  so  ripe.  Nothing  but 
a  state  of  anarchy  could  have  allowed 
the  military  authorities  to  act  as 
they  did,  and  the  fact  that  his  orders 
were  obeyed  on  the  occasion,  must 
always  furnish  the  Emperor's  de- 
fenders with  a  ground  of  justification. 
Finding  France  without  law,  he  saw 
that  some  determined  will  must  take 
her  by  the  hand,  and  he  saw,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  private  object  of 
ambition  coincided  with  his  assuming 
the  character  of  saviour  of  France. 
The  means  which  he  took  as  neces- 
sary to  gain  his  ends,  though  morally 
unjustifiable,  do  not  appear  to  have 
particularly  revolted  the  public  con- 
science in  France,  however  they  may 
have  been  judged  by  a  select  mino- 
rity of  the  French  nation.  And  the 
vulgar  conscience  of  France  on  these 
points  coincides  with  the  conscience 
of  that  Chtirch  of  which  the  majorit3r 
of  Frenchmen  declare  themselves 
members, — a  Church  which  cannot 
recognise  the  immutable  principles 
of  justice  and  honesty  except  as 
subordinate  to  its  own  narrow  and 
exclusive  religious  system.  To  do 
evil  that  good  may  come,  is  justifi- 
able according  to  Jesuit  morality ; 
and  it  being  once  assumed  that  to 
deliver  France  from  anarchy  was 
good,  Napoleon  was  justified  by  the 
moral  sense  of  Catholicism  in  break- 
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ing  his  oath  to  the  constitution,  over- 
throwing by  violence  the  established 
authorities,  and  enacting  on  the  per- 
sons of  political  Protestants  a  politi- 
cal Saint  Bartholomew.  With  all  the 
faults  of  Protestant  countries,  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  public  conscience 
would  have  rendered  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  in  them  impossible. 
In  Ireland  a  similar  ultramontane 
standard  has  often  reconciled  cold- 
blooded and  cowardly  murder  to 
the  conscience  of  a  peasantry  who 
are  exemplary  in  their  domestic  re- 
lations, and  generally  honest  in  pet- 
ty dealings.  The  masses  in  France 
are  either  superstitious  or  atheis- 
tic. Imperial  wrong-doing  has  been 
prompted  or  supported  by  the  per- 
verted conscience  of  superstition,  or 
the  negative  conscience  of  atheism. 
Atheism  and  brute-violence  find  their 
perfect  embodiment  in  an  army, 
whose  constitution  is  offensive  rather 
than  defensive  ;  in  which  the  officers 
are  raised  from  the  ranks,  and  taught 
to  look  for  promotion  to  the  prose- 
cution of  successful  campaigns  ;  who 
are  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
sympathy  with  the  non-military  po- 
pulation ;  an  army  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  as  of  the  levies  of  Wallen- 
stein,  "The  service  alone  is  house 
and  home  to  them."  *  That  this  army 
may  be  wrapt  up  in  its  own  interests, 
marriage  is  discouraged  among  its 
members,  as  it  is  forbidden  to  the 
priesthood  ;  and  as  the  priests  are  to 
the  Church,  so  is  the  army  to  the  cen- 
tralised democratic  Imperialism,  the 
blind  instrument  of  insensate  violence 
and  unintellectual  will.  Of  course, 
in  speaking  of  classes,  there  must  be 
many  exceptions — and  some  bright 
exceptions  will  occur  to  many  of  our 
readers  in  their  own  experience  of 
French  military  men — but  nowhere 
can  we  find  a  stronger  contrast  to  the 
high-born  chevalier  of  ancient  times, 
the  soul  of  honour,  gallantry,  and 
courtesy,  than  in  the  ignorant,  in- 
solent, vulgar,  and  narrow-minded 
typical  French  colonel  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  no  ideas  above  the 
routine  of  the  parade-ground,  no  con- 
versation but  of  the  barrack,  no  re- 
laxations but  the  coarse  enjoyments 
of  a  plebeian  voluptuary,  no  hopes 
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or  aspirations  but  those  of  a  fortu- 
nate freebooter,  no  courage  or  honour 
but  those  common  to  all  professional 
gladiators.  Compared  with  such  a 
character,  in  what  bright  relief  stands 
out,  in  spite  of  all  private  errors  and 
military  shortcomings,  the  average 
British  officer  !  He  looks  on  war  as 
a  public  duty,  not  as  a  source  of  pri- 
vate gain,  or  merely  as  furnishing  a 
career  for  the  satisfaction  of  private 
vanity :  he  comports  himself  becom- 
ingly in  his  station,  without  direct 
reference  to  promotion  or  distinction ; 
though  by  no  means  insensible  to  all 
honourable  advantages,  because  to  do 
less  would  be  to  forfeit  the  character 
of  a  British  gentleman ;  and  he  is  at 
all  times  ready  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
and  become  a  civilian,  considering 
Peace  as  the  proper  end  of  War,  and 
the  normal  condition  of  a  civilised 
creature.  He  is  a  soldier  because, 
and  when,  he  is  wanted ;  a  country 
gentleman,  a  sportsman,  a  farmer,  or 
a  politician,  because  he  likes  it.  Thus 
the  Great  Duke  himself,  after  con- 
quering the  greatest  Captain  of  mo- 
dern times,  retired  to  improve  his 
estate  at  Strath  fieldsaye,  and  gave 
his  advice  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
as  quietly,  naturally,  and  unostenta- 
tiously as  if  he  had  never  commanded 
an  army,  or  even  a  company.  What- 
ever objections  the  system  of  promo- 
tion by  purchase  lies  open  to,  it  is 
evident  that  the  character  of  the 
army  gains  by  its  being  officered  by 
men  to  whom  professional  employ- 
ment is  not  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
when  military  qualities  spring  natur- 
ally from  the  feelings  of  a  high-bred 
gentleman.  Professional  apathy  and 
incapacity,  those  rocks  upon  which 
we  have  too  often  split,  may  be 
guarded  against  by  the  State  requir- 
ing a  higher  standard  of  competency, 
of  which  zeal  for  the  service  will  be 
the  natural  product.  The  British 
officer,  as  he  stands  now,  or  soon  will 
stand,  will  give  an  example  to  those 
under  him  of  other  estimable  qualities 
besides  conduct  in  the  field,  where  he 
has  hitherto  been  unimpeachable,  and 
supply  to  the  national  army  a  lasting 
leaven  of  chivalrous  high-mindedness 
and  loyal  obedience,  which  may  be  a 
preservative  against  pedantry,  and 
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prevent  it  from  becoming  the  ready 
instrument  of  the  worst  passions  or 
prejudices  of  mankind.  If  we  turn 
to  the  French  army,  it  is  rather  in 
the  officers  than  the  private  soldiers 
that  we  find  professional  exaggera- 
tion and  the  barbaric  complexion  of 
a  purely  military  caste.  The  feelings 
of  the  conscript  probably  represent 
generally  those  of  the  French  lower 
orders,  and  in  the  individual  those  of 
the  class  from  which  he  is  drawn. 
He  may  have  entered  the  army 
against  his  will,  and  be  detained  in 
it  against  his  taste.  His  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  laurels  forced  on  his 
brows,  may  remain  true  to  the  rustic 
homestead  and  the  Jeanette  that  he 
has  left  behind  him.  The  officer  is 
differently  circumstanced,  even  if 
compelled  to  join  at  first :  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  officer  on  compulsion, 
after  he  has  entered  upon  the  career 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  received  a  purely 
military  education,  and  been  brought 
up  from  a  child  in  a  military  atmos- 
phere, as  completely  as  were  the 
janizaries  who  formed  the  body-guard 
of  the  medieval  sultans,  and  were  at 
last  destroyed  by  Mahmoud  as  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance.  That  the  French 
army,  as  best  represented  by  its 
officers,  was  becoming  unusually  in- 
solent and  unmanageable  before  the 
late  Austrian  war,  was  shown  suffi- 
ciently by  that  disgraceful  duel  in 
which  a  number  of  swordsmen  had 
conspired,  by  successive  challenges  if 
necessary,  to  kill  or  maim  the  un- 
fortunate journalist  who  had  dared  to 
insinuate  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  good- 
breeding  of  the  sous-lieutenants  of  the 
French  army.  Thus,  as  the  Empire 
finds  its  expression,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  very  embodiment  of  brute  vio- 
lence, a  licentious  democratic  soldat- 
esca ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recog- 
nise the  second  head  of  the  hydra  in 
the  Romish  priesthood,  embodying 
the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  small 
peasant-proprietors  of  France.-  Here 
it  may  be  said  that  extremes  meet, 
and  the  Empire  is  the  collective  re- 
sult of  the  anarchic  and  reactionary 
principles.  These  agencies  pull  its 
policy  in  opposite  directions,  and  its 
outward  actions  represent  the  tem- 
porary ascendancy  of  one  or  the  other 
principle.  The  Imperial  head  is  in 
the  condition  of  a  servant  who  tries 
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to  serve  two  masters,  and  is  obliged 
to  bear  in  his  own  person,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  the  inconsistencies  and 
vagaries  of  both.  He  represents  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  combined  voice 
of  millions  of  unsavoury  breaths,  and 
he  must  square  his  policy  so  as  to 
please  as  well  as  he  can  two  contra- 
dictory interests,  taking  care,  in 
common  phrase,  not  to  fall  between 
two  stools.  The  license  of  the  towns 
represented  in  the  military,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  country  represented 
in  the  priesthood,  have  each  their 
separate  views  to  be  consulted  ;  and 
the  present  Government  of  France 
must  try  to  coax  each  in  turn,  and 
steer  the  middle  passage  between 
the  Scylla  of  ultra -democracy  and 
the  Charybdis  of  ultramontauism — 
one  threatening  to  wreck,  and  the 
other  to  engulf.  The  position  of  the 
Emperor  would  generally  be  consi- 
dered by  no  means  the  most  enviable 
in  the  world.  A  commonplace  legiti- 
mate crown  has  quite  thorns  enough 
interwoven  with  its  jewels :  how 
must  it  be  with  a  crown  worn  on 
such  a  tenure  1  The  inconsistencies 
and  apparent  perfidies  of  the  Impe- 
rial policy  become,  if  not  excusable, 
at  all  events  explainable,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  these  concealed  springs  of 
action.  To  live  in  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion for  a  single  day,  and  sleep  in  his 
bed  at  night  after  it,  seems  to  us  to 
prove  him  to  possess  a  much  more 
than  ordinary  modicum  of  both  phy- 
sical and  psychical  intrepidity.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  more  may  be  said  for  him  as  a 
man  than  has  been  said  by  those 
who  have  no  interest  in  being  his 
friends  or  his  enemies ;  while  against 
France  as  a  nation  (and  a  nation 
must  be  accountable  for  its  dominant 
classes)  much  may  be  alleged  which 
has  been  kept  in  the  background  by 
the  English  press,  from  motives,  we 
think  mistaken,  of  international  am- 
ity, or  because,  perhaps,  where  blame 
is  to  be  laid,  it  is  always  the  easier 
and  readier  course  to  make  an  indi- 
vidual the  scapegoat.  As  regards 
ourselves,  we  think  it  may  be  said, 
that  although  our  relations  with 
France  have  been  more  precarious 
than  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  personal  influence  of  the 
Emperor  has  been  constantly  em- 
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ployed  to  moderate  anti-English  ex- 
citement. The  political  situation  of 
France  is  uncomfortable  within  and 
dangerous  without ;  but  that  is  no 
fault  of  his ;  he  found  it  so ;  and 
the  most  sensible  course  for  the 
neighbours  of  France  is  to  give  him 
every  chance  (for  apparently  there  is 
none  besides  him  who  can  overcome 
the  difficulty),  by  a  fair  and  impartial 
criticism  of  his  acts  and  intentions, 
and  perfect  loyalty  in  dealing  with 
him  ;  but  at  the  same  time  "  to  keep 
their  powder  dry."  If  the  Emperor 
had  been  personally  disposed  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  England,  he  could  not 
have  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
was  given  him  by  the  Indian  mutiny 
— an  opportunity  not  likely  to  occur 
again.  If  he  quarrels  with  us,  he 
will  be  forced  into  the  quarrel.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  force 
behind  him  exists,  we  are  never  safe. 
One  of  our  special  enemies,  the  ultra- 
montane party,  he  has  already  shown 
a  disposition  to  throw  over  by  threat- 
ening to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Koine.  If  he  has  time,  he  may  feel 
himself  sufficiently  strong  in  general 
popularity  to  rid  himself  of  the  un- 
due influence  of  the  army  also.  But 
just  for  the  present  a  new  danger 
arises  from  the  incipient  coolness  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  priest- 
hood— namely,  that  it  will  find  the 
support  of  the  army,  which  is  not 
given  for  nothing,  more  necessary 
than  ever.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  get  over  the  idea  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  omnipotence  within  the 
limits  of  France.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
launch  tirades  against  him,  and  put 
on  our  war-paint  when  he  uses  one 
sort  of  expression,  and  then,  when  he 
uses  another,  incline  to  disarm  and  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  his  lap.  The  Emperor 
is  not  dangerous — the  Empire  is  so. 
If  there  is  danger,  as  some  think,  to 
England's  supremacy,  her  independ- 
ence, even  her  political  existence, 
that  danger  is  not  in  the  character 
of  the  ruler,  but  in  the  unalterable 
nature  of  those  anarchic  elements 
which,  since  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
have  been  rampant  in  France.  To 
the  Emperor  himself,  we  verily  be- 
lieve that  Europe  could  not  do  a 
more  friendly  act  than  to  band  itself 
in  a  defensive  alliance  as  against 
France,  not  allowing  the  army  to 
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break  out  again  as  it  did  against 
Austria,  and  forcing  its  superabun- 
dant energies  into  some  African  or 
Asiatic  safety-valve.  Most  provok- 
ing to  French  military  cupidity  is 
that  rich  plunder-store  of  England, 
never  pioperly  protected  by  its  own 
people,  who,  nevertheless,  are  as  free 
in  their  remarks  on  foreigners  as  if 
they  bristled  with  bayonets.  Louis 
Napoleon  knows  well  that  England's 
teeth  meet  when  they  do  bite,  and 
he  would  vastly  prefer  any  other  en- 
terprise to  one  against  our  shores. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to 
him  personally  if  we  would  make 
any  such  enterprise  simply  impos- 
sible. Unfortunately,  the  English 
people  do  not  sufficiently  take  the 
measure  of  the  danger ;  guided  them- 
selves by  practical  considerations  in 
the  main,  they  cannot  understand 
how  another  nation  can  be  impelled 
by  motives  almost  entirely  sentimen- 
tal. Yet  the  fact  is,  that  utterly 
ruinous  as  a  war  with  England  would 
be  to  France,  even  were  she  victori- 
ous, a  great  number  of  Frenchmen 
besides  the  soldiers  speak  of  it  as  an 
event  very  likely  to  come  off.  More 
blest  in  climate  and  soil  than  almost 
any  European  nation,  abounding  in 
corn  and  wine  and  oil,  they  envy  us, 
as  the  Roman  did  Caractacus,  our 
poor  cottages  in  Britain.  It  is  just 
the  propensity  that  the  heir  of  ten 
thousand  a-year  has  sometimes  felt 
to  stake  his  all  at  the  gambling-table. 
No  nation  can  be  conceived  with  more 
natural  capacity  for  happiness  than 
the  French.  But  the  French  are  sen- 
timental to  an  extent  that  other  na- 
tions can  hardly  imagine.  The  Rus- 
sians, we  believe,  have  already  forgot- 
ten and  forgiven  Sebastopol ;  but  the 
French  rake  up  against  us  old  obso- 
lete victories,  and  want  their  revenge, 
or  if  not  revenge,  at  least  the  satis- 
faction of  a  gentleman,  forgetting 
that  there  is  an  equal  chance,  to 
judge  by  the  histories  they  quote, 
that  they  may  never  get  it  if  they 
try.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  cannot 
divine  some  method  of  according  the 
desired  satisfaction  without  the  ter- 
rible sacrifices  of  war.  If  single  com- 
bats are  out  of  date,  each  party  might 
try  which  could  build  the  largest 
steamer,  and  race  together  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  agree  that  the  victori- 
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ous  nation  should  be  accounted  of 
superior  prowess  to  the  other.  We 
do  not  believe  that  French  vindic- 
tiveness  against  England  amounts 
to  much  more  than  this  kind  of 
rivalry,  except  among  a  few  old  bar- 
barians, who  are  the  remnants  of  the 
first  Empire.  In  fact,  the  amour 
propre  of  the  French  might  have 
found  some  consolation  in  the  results 
of  the  Crimean  campaign,  especially 
as  French  writers  try  to  persuade 
their  countrymen  that  the  French  did 
all  the  work,  and  got  all  the  glory, 
while  the  English  were  rather  in  the 
way  than  otherwise.  England  has 
every  motive  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  France ;  she  knows  that  France 
has  very  reasonable  motives  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  her ;  she  knows 
that  a  war  would  be  ruinous  to  both 
parties,  and  therefore  she  cannot 
think  a  war  with  France  possible. 
But  she  forgets  that  a  people  who 
are  ready  at  any  moment,  for  sheer 
love  of  a  new  sensation,  to  upset  and 
set  up  a  government,  with  all  its 
complicated  machinery,  although 
from  habit  the  process  seems  to  be- 
come easier  each  time,  like  the  set- 
ting of  a  repeatedly  dislocated  limb — 
is  ready  at  any  time,  with  equal  want 
of  forethought,  to  go  to  war  "  for  an 
idea" — she  forgets  that  France  is 
not  ashamed  of  the  notion,  but  glories 
in  it  when  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  her  Emperor  ;  and  even  when  no 
national  antipathy  intrudes,  she  for- 
gets that  there  are  hundreds  of  French 
militaires  who  would  think  no  more 
of  sacking  the  Bank  of  England  than 
a  schoolboy  would  of  robbing  the 
orchard  of  a  testy  old  gentleman,  to 
whom,  except  for  his  testiness,  he  had 
no  personal  objection.  Were  the 
English  people  to  consider  all  this, 
and  not  to  measure  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  their  neighbours  so  much 
as  they  do  by  their  own,  we  should 
then  have  perfect  national  security, 
cast  from  us  this  disgraceful  chronic 
panic  of  invasion,  and  confer  the 
greatest  possible  boon  on  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  whether  he  loves 
us  or  not.  Even  now  we  are  per- 
suaded that  he  would  deliberate  very 
long  before  giving  way  to  a  war- 
mania  directed  against  England. 
The  last  business  was  evidently  forced 
upon  him  by  the  condition  of  the 
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army.  They  wanted  work,  and  were 
getting  as  mischievous  as  most  idle 
hands  do  under  such  circumstances. 
He  looked  about  to  see  where  he 
could  best  fight  with  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  success.  He  found  Austria 
without  friends,  and  with  very  little 
character  or  credit,  and  he  pounced 
on  Austria  accordingly.  But  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  the  area  of  the  war 
was  likely  to  extend  itself,  that  the 
Germans  were  making  a  national 
affair  of  it,  he  huddled  up  the  peace 
of  Villafranca.  He  had  strengthened 
himself  with  the  army  by  a  display, 
which  was  always  expected  of  him, 
of  personal  courage,  and  of  military 
skill,  which  was  not  so  certainly  ex- 
pected ;  he  gained  some  large  victo- 
ries, and  he  wished  to  tempt  fortune 
no  longer.  And  we  do  not  see  why 
the  Emperor  should  not  have  been 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  reasons  for 
concluding  the  war.  He  may  pos- 
sibly have  kept  in  the  background 
the  fear  of  losing  his  influence  with 
the  clergy  if  he  threw  overboard  the 
Pope  too  suddenly,  by  enlisting  his 
revolted  subjects  in  the  Italian  war. 
Those  critics  of  his  conduct  who  say 
that  he  knew  all  the  reasons  for  the 
peace  before  he  began  the  war,  are 
doubtless  correct  as  to  the  fact.  He 
probably  did  know  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  in  time  lash  them- 
selves to  fury ;  but  he  knew  that  they 
would  take  their  time,  and  give  him 
first  time  enough  for  Majenta  and 
Solferino.  If  these  successes  would 
satisfy  the  army,  well ;  if  not,  he 
must  go  on.  But  the  army,  if  not 
satisfied,  was  flattered.  The  sum- 
mer was  unusually  hot.  And  we 
reckon  that,  although  a  vapouring 
young  officer  is  said  to  have  broken 
his  sword  over  a  table  in  a  caf^  at 
Milan  when  he  heard  of  the  Peace, 
the  army  which  has  been  under 
fire  had  nearly  had  enough  of  it,  for 
the  Austrians  fought  like  battered 
bull-dogs,  and,  although  uniformly- 
beaten,  inflicted  with  the  same  uni- 
formity nearly  as  much  punishment 
as  they  received.  All  that  the  Em- 
peror had  to  do  was  to  satisfy  the 
army,  and  he  did  it.  Grand  fetes  at 
Paris  concluded  the  programme,  as 
usual.  He  is  strong  with  the  army — 
strong  enough  to  snub  the  ultramon- 
tane priests,  in  which  work  we  may 
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cry  God  speed  him  !  If  Louis  Na- 
poleon can  only  pluck  up  the  moral 
courage  to  leave  the  Pope  to  his  own 
devices,  he  will  be  the  greatest  bene- 
factor to  his  kind  in  this  age.  As 
surely  as  swimming  pigs  cut  their 
own  throats,  will  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  sink  in  the  flood  of 
popular  indignation  when  left  to 
float  by  themselves.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome 
is  almost  too  good  to  hope  for,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  temporal  would 
be  something.  But  let  not  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Italy,  or  France  either, 
would  become  Protestant.  No  south- 
ern people  will  ever  be  Protestant, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  on  a  large 
scale ;  they  cannot  understand  a  re- 
ligion of  intellect  and  feeling  without 
its  suggestive  symbolism ;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  Catholic 
Christendom  will  break  up  into  in- 
dependent national  churches,  per- 
haps acknowledging,  in  the  Empe- 
ror's rather  humorous  expression, 
the  honorary  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
— that  the  more  manly  and  spirited 
of  the  clergy  will  add  the  sacrament 
of  Matrimony  to  that  of  Orders,  and 
then  woe  to  the  centralised  despot- 
ism of  Rome.  The  first  Napoleon 
was  strong  enough  to  oppress  and 
bully  the  Papacy.  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  hit  upon  the  happy  ex- 
pedient of  the  honorary  supremacy 
of  the  Italian  Confederation,  and  if 
the  leaven  works,  good  may  come  of 
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it  in  many  ways.  But  this  is  a  busi- 
ness from  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  we  are  entirely  excluded  for 
the  present.  The  Emperor's  conduct 
in  the  great  Italian  question  will  be 
judged  by  what  has  yet  to  come.  He 
has  as  yet  done  not  much  more  than 
lift  his  hand  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  was  blowing.  If  the  Italians 
deserve  freedom,  he  will  not  hinder 
them.  In  any  case,  he  has  done  the 
roughest  part  of  the  work  in  cracking 
the  shell  of  Austrian  rule,  and  they 
may  justly  be  grateful.  As  to  his 
naval  armaments,  the  sooner  we 
place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  ask 
him  what  he  means  by  them  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  the  Empire,  and  not  the 
Emperor,  which  is  the  mortal  and 
irreconcilable  enemy  of  all  the  world. 
The  mind  of  the  Emperor  may  ulti- 
mately, if  he  is  properly  supported 
and  properly  checked,  be  enabled  to 
triumph  over  the  spirit  of  the  Em- 
pire. If  he  is  shut  out  from  foreign 
war  by  a  stern  European  combina- 
tion of  well-armed  nations,  he  must 
grant  liberal  institutions  to  France 
to  insure  himself  against  the  discon- 
tent of  an  unemployed  army,  and 
thus  become,  in  fact,  a  constitutional 
king.  If  he  cannot  manage  this,  his 
dynasty  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
outlast  the  present  generation ;  and 
then  we  may  well  ask,  What  next  1 
Mere  curiositj^  would  be  a  sufficient 
motive  to  his  contemporaries  for  de- 
siring to  outlive  him. 
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MAN  is  and  must  be  ever  the  real 
muscle  of  war,  the  motive  force, 
the  aggressive  and  defending  agent. 
Mechanism  may  have  become  a 
great  power ;  money  has  been,  and 
will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  the  feed- 
ing source  of  war;  the  national 
spirit  is  the  heart-system  from  which 
its  vitality  flows ;  but  on  the  nature 
and  supply  of  men  must  depend  the 
military  standard  of  a  people.  A 
country  may  possess  the  faculty  of 
raising  machines  and  accumulating 
material  of  any  kind  and  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  it  may  have  coffers  full  and 
flowing,  resources  ample  and  endur- 
ing, yet,  if  it  have  not  men,por,  hav- 
ing them,  cannot  command  their  use 
or  organise  them  for  efficiency,  its 
might  for  war  would  be  a  nullity. 
Fleets  without  navies,  armies  with- 
out soldiers,  are  the  illusions  which 
have  again  and  again,  throughout  the 
history  of  the  world,  brought  over- 
throw and  destruction  on  powers, 
dynasties,  and  nations.  This  may 
seem  a  truism,  but  it  is  one  which 
is  forcing  itself  on  England  and  her 
people  as  a  very  unpleasant  and  dif- 
ficult problem. 

Roused  to  a  trial  of  strength  and 
comparison,  we  find  that  we  could 
outbuild  the  world,  could  produce 
material  and  find  engines  of  war 
faster  and  better  than  any  or  all  of 
the  great  maritime  powers ;  we  find 
that  our  resources  are  greater  and 
more  elastic  ;  we  find  also  that  we 
have  men,  a  body  of  citizens  the 
most  numerous  and  best  seamen  in 
the  world ;  yet  we  cannot  apply  or 
utilise  them  for  war  service.  We 
decline  to  compel  them  ;  we  fail  to 
lure  them  ;  they  are  like  the  stream 
of  Tantalus,  ever  before  us,  ever  be- 
yond us.  The  wisdom  of  the  past 
and  the  experience  of  the  present 
have  brought  forward  their  sugges- 
tions, have  proffered  the  lures  of 
bounties,  increased  pay,  increased 
comfort,  pensions,  and  promotions  ; 


and  yet  the  seaman  is  not  lured,  or 
if  lured,  is  hardly  retained.  It  would 
seem  that  in  all  these  suggestions — 
and  many  of  them  are  wise  and  good 
— the  seaman  has  been  considered  as 
being  still  the  reckless  unstable  fel- 
low of  the  old  wars,  who  won  his 
money  in  toil  and  blood,  and  spent 
it  in  dissipation ;  who  put  watches  on 
frying-pans  and  ate  five-pound  notes 
between  slices  of  bread-and-butter ; 
whose  vices  and  after  needs  made 
him  ever  roving  and  changeful ;  and 
that  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  legislate  for  him,  as  though  in 
these  long  years  he  had  been  at  a 
standstill,  and  never  progressed  either 
in  character  or  feeling  with  his  times. 
Now,  those  who  know  him  best, 
know  that  the  seaman  of  to-day  is 
no  more  like  the  tar  of  old  traditions, 
than  our  present  English  gentleman 
is  like  the  squire  of  the  last  century. 
No  vocation  has  perhaps  changed  so 
much.  He  is  no  longer  now  thrift- 
less and  reckless.  He  has  begun  to 
be  calculating,  almost  provident,  and 
ever  in  thought  and  project  seeks  to 
get  some  hold  on  the  future.  We 
believe  that  his  rejection  of  the  lures 
held  out,  proceeds  not  from  his  under- 
valuation of  them,  but  from  his  want 
of  faith  in  those  who  proffer  them. 
He  suspects  that  the  things  promised 
to-day  will  be  withdrawn  to-morrow, 
keeps  aloof  and  refuses  to  be  tempted 
by  such  fleeting  good.  Make  him  a 
permanency — let  him  feel  himself  a 
fixture,  not  removable  by  a  freak  of 
politics,  a  change  of  Ministry,  or  a 
scratch  of  the  pen — let  him  be  as- 
sured that  for  so  many  years  he  will 
have  bread  and  service  —  that  in 
his  old  age  he  will  have  provision 
against  starvation  or  the  union,  and 
we  believe  that  he  will  come  will- 
ingly to  the  lure,  and  that  it  will  be 
easy  then  to  bind  him  fast  by  his 
own  interests  and  his  own  heart- 
strings. Man  can  only  be  fixed  by 
giving  him  a  home.  The  nomades 
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of  old,  when  they  built  or  found 
themselves  houses  and  cities,  became 
settled  peoples  ;  so  with  these  no- 
mades  of  the  seas — these  men  who 
enrol  themselves  under  any  flag  for 
wage — give  them  homes — let  them 
take  root — give  hostages  to  fortune 
— let  them  see  an  assured  present  for 
themselves  and  a  future  for  their 
children  in  a  standing  navy,  and  we 
believe  that  we  should  thereby  estab- 
lish a  permanency  of  man-power 
sufficient  for  defence,  equal  to  any 
possible  need,  and  which  should,  be- 
sides, contain  the  elements  of  self- 
expansion.  The  study  of  this  ques- 
tion forces  on  us  another  instance  of 
the  great  fact,  that  the  crimes  and 
shortcomings  of  nations  ever  come 
back  on  them,  like  stones  thrown  up 
to  heaven.  In  our  last  great  war, 
for  purposes  of  expediency  we  made 
the  sailor  reckless  and  vicious ;  to 
make  him  more  our  own,  we  strove 
to  keep  him  poor  ;  to  keep  him  poor, 
to  drive  him  back  to  his  flag,  we  en- 
couraged him  in  a  recklessness  and 
rapidity  of  vice  which  should  soonest 
place  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  crimp  ; 
we  kept  the  thought  or  feeling  of 
home  dark  within  him.  And  now 
the  greatest  difficulties  we  meet  with 
in  managing  or  retaining  him  are  his 
vice  and  unsettledness. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  we 
try  to  remove  the  one,  we  shall  also 
strive  to  correct  the  other.  The  one 
is  a  national  duty,  the  other  a  na- 
tional necessity,  and  there  is  betwixt 
them  the  link  which  ever  binds  the 
duties  of  a  people  with  their  inte- 
rests. 

This  man-difficulty  has  more  than 
once  in  this  present  century  brought 
England  to  a  crisis.  More  than 
once  from  this  difficulty  her  destiny 
as  a  nation,  her  naval  supremacy, 
have  hung  by  a  thread.  Sir  0.  Na- 
pier, in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission for  Manning  the  Navy,  gives 
one  instance.  He  states — and  every 
one  who  remembers  that  crisis  must 
feel  how  true  the  statement  is  — 
"that  in  1841,  when  France  and 
England  were  on  bad  terms  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Syrian  affair,  the 
French  withdrew  their  fleet  from 
ours,  and  collected  at  Toulon  about 
20  sail  of  the  line.  We  had  in  the 
Mediterranean  13  or  14  sail  of  the 
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line,  and  by  great  exertions  we  in- 
creased our  fleet  to  16  sail  of  the 
line.  The  French  ships  were  full  of 
men.  Ships  of  the  same  size  as  our 
own  had  about  700  and  800  men  ; 
we  had  about  600.  I  looked  upon 
that,"  he  says,  "  as  a  very  dangerous 
position  in  which  we  were.  Exer- 
tions were  made  in  England  to  man 
two  or  three  line-ol-battle  ships 
which  were  lying  at  Spithead,  and 
they  remained  from  five  to  seven 
months  before  they  were  manned ; 
"so  that  we  were,  with  a  large  French 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  bad 
terms  with  France,  with  a  large 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  of  about 
25  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  great  poli- 
tical question  going  on.  Now,  if  the 
French  had  sailed  from  Toulon  with 
their  20  sail  of  the  line  while  we 
were  scattered  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  had  made  a  junction 
with  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  about  25 
sail  more,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we 
could  not  have  maintained  our  post. 
We  must  have  collected  our  ships  and 
withdrawn  from  the  coast  of  Syria." 

"  Or  had  they  sailed  from  Toulon 
with  evil  intentions,  they  would  have 
arrived  in  this  country  five  or  six 
weeks  before  we  could  have  collected 
our  fleet.  I  think  the  country  was 
never  in  greater  danger  than  it  was 
then.  We  had  no  power  of  getting  men. 
The  ships  lay  at  Spithead  for  four  or 
five  months ;  and  had  the  enemy  ap- 
peared off  there,  or  in  the  Channel,  or 
had  come  to  Cherbourg,  they  would 
have  commanded  the  Channel,  and 
done  what  they  thought  proper." 

Here  was  a  real  crisis — it  was  no 
panic,  no  exaggeration  of  alarm,  but 
a  real  positive  danger  threatening  the 
might  of  England ;  and  the  man-diffi- 
culty had  caused  it. 

The  revelations  of  bureaux  have 
since  disclosed  that  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  was  poised  in  the  balan- 
ces. The  caprice  of  a  minister  or  the 
will  of  a  monarch  might  have  turned 
the  scale,  and  England  have  been 
put  on  a  trial  of  life  or  death. 

Our  old  naval  prestige  and  the 
peace-policy  of  a  sovereign  saved  us 
then.  It  was  not  the  interest  of  the 
existing  dynasty  to  institute  war  as  a 
policy  in  France;  and  even  then  cabi- 
nets hesitated  to  challenge  a  naval 
power  which  had  proved  so  terrible. 
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Alison  in  his  History  of  Europe 
(vol.  viii.  p.  821)  has  chronicled  an- 
other instance  when  the  peril  was  just 
as  imminent,  and  our  impotency  to 
meet  it  equally  patent.  In  the  year 
1850,  in  consequence  of  differences  on 
the  Greek  question,  the  nation  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  a  war  with 
France  and  Russia  united,  and  at 
that  time  "  by  no  efforts  could  five 
sail  of  the  line,  adequately  manned, 
have  been  collected  in  the  Channel 
to  protect  the  British  shores  from 
invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russians  had  25  sail  of  the  line, 
constantly  manned  and  equipped,  in 
the  Baltic,  and  15  in  the  Euxine,  and 
France  had  53,000  men  ready  to 
man  20  sail  of  the  line,  and  as  many 
frigates  and  war-steamers,  to  join  in 
the  crusade.  And  the  danger  was 
averted  by  no  other  means  but  aban- 
donment by  Great  Britain  of  the 
pretensions  she  had  in  so  heedless  a 
manner  advanced." 

There  were  other  occasions  when 
the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  country 
were  imperilled  by  this  same  man- 
difficulty  ;  but  surely  these  should  be 
enough  for  warning — enough  to  give 
the  past  a  meaning  to  the  present. 

Is  this  man-difficulty  less  now- than 
it  was  then  1  or  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose, that  were  the  like  danger  to 
arise  now,  it  would  be  averted  by  any 
hesitation  in  the  policy  of  our  enemy  ; 
or  that  if  a  design  were  once  formed 
against  our  supremacy,  any  submis- 
sion could  save  us  from  the  fate  of 
weakness  and  unpreparedness  'I 

It  is  not  less,  perhaps,  in  the  fact 
of  getting  men,  but  it  is  less  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves 
earnestly  to  solve  it.  It  still  re- 
mains, however,  the  great  problem 
of  our  time — the  great  moot-point  of 
our  naval  destiny.  Every  man  has 
some  pet  theory  for  its  solution. 
Professional  chiefs,  mercantile  men, 
statesmen,  demagogues,  the  great 
Church  hierarchs  even,  are  all  per- 
fectly convinced  that  they  are  able  to 
devise  a  plan  for  manning  the  navy. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  spite  of  the 
multitude  of  council,  the  question  is 
still  an  open  one.  The  designs  and 
plans  are  probably  all  clever  and  in- 
genious— many  seemingly  feasible  ; 
but  there  is  one  objection  to  all  :  the 
seamen  will  not  assent  to  them. 
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There  are,  unfortunately,  two  parties 
to  the  question— the  State  and  the 
mariner.  The  State  may  pass  its  de- 
crees and  issue  its  plans,  yet  the  knot 
will  remain  as  great  a  tangle  as  ever, 
unless  the  seaman  sees  with  the  eyes, 
and  reasons  with  the  reasons,  of  the 
State.  Until  he  adopts  and  recog- 
nises them,  the  decrees  will  remain 
a  dead  letter,  the  plans  be  never 
more  than  abortions.  The  offer  of 
the  State  may  be  supposed  to  be  best 
embodied  in  the  "  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  Manning  the 
Navy,"  as  all  the  suggestions  therein 
advanced  have  been  either  directly 
or  indirectly  adopted.  These  Com- 
missioners were  chosen  from  differ- 
ent classes,  all  supposed,  from  cir- 
cumstances or  experience,  to  be  in- 
terested in  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject ;  and  their  recommenda- 
tions were  based  on  the  evidences  of 
the  first  men  both  in  the  naval  and 
merchant  service.  Their  recom- 
mendations, therefore,  as  they  have 
been  ratified  by  the  State,  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  views 
and  ideas  of  the  country  in  respect  to 
the  solving  of  the  great  questions — 
How  can  we  get  men  for  our  fleets  ? 
How  can  we  retain  them  1  How  can 
we  provide  reserves  for  emergen- 
cies ?  How  can  we  make  the  supply 
certain  and  permanent  ?  By  discuss- 
ing the  principles  and  details  of  the 
system  proposed  by  the  State  to 
overcome  the  man  -  difficulty,  we 
shall  see  wherein  it  meets  and  where- 
in it  fails  to  meet  the  great  national 
need,  and  thereby  judge  whether  it 
is  sufficient  as  a  final  measure,  or 
what  yet  remains  to  attain  the  great 
end — manning  the  navy. 

The  Commissioners  divide  their 
inquiry,  and  their  report  of  sugges- 
tions, into  two  parts.  The  first  in- 
cludes "  the  mode  in  which  her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  are  manned  in  time  of 
peace  ;  the  condition  of  the  seamen  ; 
and  whether  any  alterations  could 
be  introduced  by  which  the  service 
might  be  rendered  more  popular. 
The  second,  the  mode  in  which  the 
fleet  has  heretofore  been  manned  in 
time  of  war  ;  the  means  which  exist 
for  that  purpose  ;  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  reserves  on  which  re- 
liance can  be  placed  ;  what  measures 
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it  is  now  desirable  to  adopt ;  and  the 
means  by  which  the  services  of  the 
merchant  seamen  and  the  seafaring 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
could  be  rendered  more  readily  avail- 
able." 

Their  deliberations  were  based 
on  the  report  of  a  former  Commis- 
sion, which  had  sat  in  1852,  and 
had  already  treated  most  of  these 
subjects  in  extenso.  Previous  to 
that  period,  "  the  practice  was 
to  enter  volunteers  for  particular 
ships,  nominally  for  five  years,  but 
practically  for  the  period  during 
which  the  ship  remained  in  commis- 
sion." In  fact,  the  seaman  was  a 
perfectly  free  agent  in  the  engage- 
ment ;  he  entered  on  board  any  ship 
he  chose,  was  bound  to  remain  under 
her  pendant  until  she  was  paid  off, 
and  then  again  became  free.  The 
service  had  no  farther  hold  upon 
him ;  he  went  whither  he  would  ;  re- 
entered  in  our  own  ships,  tried  a 
cruise  in  the  merchant  service  ;  or,  if 
unable  to  "  obtain  readmission  to  the 
service,  sought  employment  under  a 
foreign  flag ; "  and  thus,  "  men  who 
had  been  trained  at  great  trouble  and 
expense,  and  had  been  brought  to  a 
state  of  the  highest  efficiency,  were 
suddenly  dismissed ;  and  when  sought 
for  her  Majesty's  ships,  were  not  to 
be  procured."  To  meet  this  stand- 
ing evil  and  difficulty  the  1852  Com- 
mission proposed  "  a  continuous-ser- 
vice system,  by  which  seamen  were 
induced  for  certain  advantages  to 
engage  themselves  to  serve  continu- 
ously for  a  period  of  ten  years." 
This  was  adopted,  and,  after  a  trial  of 
five  or  six  years'  operation,  was  found 
to  produce  "  the  beneficial  results  of 
securing  to  the  country  a  body  of 
well-trained  and  efficient  seamen, 
whose  attachment  to  the  service  is 
the  best  security  for  the  performance 
of  their  duty." 

The  Commission  of  1859,  after 
examining  the  results  and  working 
of  this  system,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, "  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  ordinary  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  navy  at  whatever 
constant  force  her  Majesty  and  the 
Parliament  might  determine,"  and 
recommended  its  extension.  This 
was  a  first  recognition  of  the  organi- 
sation of  a  permanent  navy.  As  a 
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second  step,  it  was  proposed  that  this 
force  of  continuous  service  would  be 
best  and  most  surely  fed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  boys  •  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  2000  boys  who  now  entered 
the  service  annually  should  all  pass 
through  the  Government  training- 
ships,  instead  of  the  500  who  now 
have  that  advantage. 

To  facilitate  the  manning  of  ships 
for  the'relief  of  foreign  stations,  and 
avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  in- 
volved in  the  delay  in  completing  the 
crews  of  such  ships,  and  to  provide 
for  the  exigency  of  a  sudden  arma- 
ment, it  was  farther  proposed  by  the 
Commission  that  a  reserve  of  4000 
seamen  should  be  retained  in  the 
home  ports.  They  also  advised  that 
the  pay  of  seamen-gunners  should  be 
increased  by  Id.  per  clay ;  that  five 
years'  service  with  them  should  count 
as  six  towards  a  pension ;  that  the 
pension  should  only  be  payable  to 
them  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Channel  Islands ;  and  that  "  of  the 
4000  men  retained  in  the  home  ports, 
1000  should  always  be  seamen-gun- 
ners." 

These  formed  the  sum  total  of  the 
measures  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  "were  needed  to 
place  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
navy  on  a  firm  and  satisfactory 
basis."  These  expedients  were 
deemed  sufficient  to  place  the  man- 
power on  a  proper  footing  in  point 
of  numbers  during  a  peace.  It  re- 
mained to  consider  the  best  means 
by  which  it  could  be  duly  and  regu- 
larly fed  and  kept  at  the  required 
strength.  Though  the  Commission 
assert  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
doing  this,  yet  there  is  also  a  con- 
fession that  "  her  Majesty's  service  is 
not  so  popular  as  it  should  be  with 
the1  great  body  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  that  there  is  a  disin- 
clination in  the  minds  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  merchant  seamen  to  enter 
the  navy,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  traced 
to  an  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  the 
service,  and  of  the  advantages  which 
it  offers  to  the  seamen." 

To  remove  these  objections — to 
make  the  service  more  popular — to 
open  the  stream  of  the  man-supply 
into  the  Royal  Navy,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  certain  arrangements 
should  be  introduced  in  regard  to 
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improving  the  condition,  and  raising 
the  standing  and  character  of  the 
seamen. 

These  arrangements  comprise  an 
alteration  "in  the  condition  of  the 
hulks  in  which  the  men  are  lodged 
whilst  their  ships  are  fitting  out,  and 
improvements  in  their  lighting,  ven- 
tilation, warming,  and  other  arrange- 
ments, upon  which  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  men  so  much  depend" 
— an  increase  in  the  allowance  of 
provisions — the  issue  of  bedding  and 
mess  utensils  to  the  men  on  entering, 
by  the  Government,  to  enable  them 
to  commence  their  service  free  from 
debt — a  gratuitous  supply  of  a  suit 
of  clothes  to  every  man  on  his  first 
entering  for  ten  years'  continuous 
service — the  payment  of  wages  whilst 
the  ship  was  fitting  out — an  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  allotments— 
the  extension  of  the  privilege  of 
badge-money,  for  good  conduct,  to 
petty  officers — the  grant  of  a  higher 
grade  of  rank  to  warrant-officers,  and 
of  a  pension  to  their  widows — the 
promotion  of  warrant-officers,  or  any 
seaman  in  her  Majesty's  navy,  to  the 
quarter-deck,  in  the  case  of  very 
signal  and  extraordinary  services. 

Having  framed  these  suggestions, 
the  Commission  closes  this  part  of 
the  subject'  with  the  conclusion,  that 
their  adoption  "  will  render  the  ser- 
vice more  popular,  and  tend  to  effect 
the  object  in  view,  namely,  the 
speedy  and  efficient  manning  of  her 
Majesty's  ships." 

A  good  and  sufficient  conclusion, 
truly,  if  it  be  proven  by  results. 

Thus  we  have  before  us  the  whole 
plan  of  the  State  for  manning  the 
navy,  and  keeping  it  manned,  in  time 
of  peace.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  any  of  the  propositions ;  they  are 
all  good,  all  commendable,  all  preg- 
nant with  benefit  to  the  seaman  and 
efficiency  to  the  navy ;  but  the  doubt 
is,  whether  they  are  sufficient  in 
themselves,  without  the  operation  of 
some  other  principle  which  should 
give  them  due  action,  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quired purpose.  The  principles  on 
which  they  are  based  have  all  been 
partially  tried  already,  and  though 
productive  of  certain  good  results, 
have  never  justified  the  conclusion, 
that  their  expansion  and  extension 
alone  would  insure  the  one  en-eat  end. 
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The  plan  of  continuous  service,  of 
increased  advantages  in  personal  pay, 
comfort,  and  promotion,  has  already 
been  offered  on  a  smaller  scale  to  the 
seaman,  without  making  the  service 
much  more  popular  in  his  eyes ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  its  en- 
largement alone  will  at  once  overcome 
his  disinclination,  and  give  the  State 
the  preference  in  the  man-market. 

The  continuous  service  was  the 
germ  of  a  permanent  organisation — 
was  beginning  to  expand — was  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  and  to  have 
a  popular  action.  In  the  Kussiau 
war  there  were  24,000  serving  under 
its  conditions  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  an  experience  of 
its  advantages,  present  and  prospec- 
tive, would  have  given  it  a  wider  and 
more  extended  operation,  until  its 
effect  would  have  been  almost  that 
of  a  standing  navy,  and  the  State 
would  have  found  itself  possessed 
not  only  of  a  control  over  its  sea- 
men, but  of  a  power  of  complet- 
ing and  even  extending  their  num- 
ber. The  non- continuous -service 
men  would  have  seen  its  working, 
have  witnessed  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  their  comrades,  and  have  gradually 
comprehended  that  these  more  than 
counterbalanced  their  own  liberty  of 
choice  and  action  on  leaving  their 
ships.  The  most  popular  condition 
of  the  system  was  its  permanency, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  of  its  becom- 
ing so  was  the  only  one  which  could 
have  much  benefited  the  State.  It 
was  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the 
seaman  should  see  in  it  a  certainty 
not  only  of  present  benefit,  but  of 
future  and  prospective  good — that  he 
might  feel  a  vested  right  in  the  ser- 
vice—that he  had  a  property  in  it. 
If  he  had  no  security  in  its  perma- 
nency, it  was  nothing  to  him  ;  the 
present  advantages  were  not  sufficient 
to  tempt  or  allure  ;  it  was  the  assur- 
ance that  the  engagement  betwixt 
him  and  the  State  was  binding — that 
his  years  of  service  were  an  invest- 
ment for  after-life,  which  could  alone 
induce  him  to  prefer  it  to  his  old 
off-and-on  custom  of  entering  for  a 
commission  only.  Unfortunately, 
his  confidence  in  this  permanency 
was  broken  by  one  of  those  acts 
which  have  tended  ever  to  place 
mistrust  betwixt  the  seaman  and  the 
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State,  and  which  have  mainly  created 
and  aggravated  the  man-difficulty. 
After  the  war  there  was  a  reduction, 
and  continuous-service  seamen  were 
offered  a  free  discharge ;  2200  were 
paid  off,  with  the  understanding  that, 
on  re-entry,  their  previous  service 
would  not  count  towards  pension, 
and  that  they  must  begin  de  novo. 
This  was  denied  by  officials  to  be  a 
breach  of  faith  ;  but  it  had,  at  any 
rate,  all  the  appearance  and  effects  of 
such,  and  must,  and  did,  shake  the 
trust  of  the  seaman  in  the  perma- 
nency of  the  benefits  to  himself  which 
the  system  offered.  These  reductions 
have  been  ever  the  curse  of  the  navy; 
they  have  ever  deteriorated  its  effi- 
ciency, demoralised  its  character, 
broken  its  organisation,  and,  worst 
of  all,  have  inspired  the  seaman  with 
a  distrust  of  the  faith  of  his  rulers. 
Neither  have  they  been  successful  as 
economical  schemes.  They  are  ever 
the  most  costly  of  political  projects. 
Undertaken  under  some  pressure  of 
opinion,  of  financial  urgency,  of  de- 
ference to  demagogical  cries,  they  are 
necessarily  carried  out  hastily,  and  in 
the  manner  which  will  tell  most  im- 
mediately on  the  balance-sheets  of 
estimates.  There  is  no  time  for  sav- 
ing by  a  judicious  curtailment  of  ex- 
penses, by  an  investigation  of  extra- 
vagant expenditure  in  departments : 
the  sum  must  be  struck  off  at  once  ; 
therefore  so  many  ships  must  be 
paid  off,  so  many  seamen  discharged, 
that  the  expenses  of  their  main- 
tenance may  not  appear  in  the  com- 
ing budget.  Unfortunately  for  the 
projectors,  fortunately  for  the  nation, 
these  reductions  have  ever  been  fol- 
lowed by  emergencies  :  men  have 
been  no  sooner  dispersed  than  they 
have  been  required  again ;  but  the 
same  men  were  not  to  be  found — the 
trained,  disciplined  men  who  had 
been  so  summarily  dismissed,  had 
carried  their  skill  and  their  experi- 
ence to  other  markets,  and  their 
places  were  to  be  filled  by  sweep- 
ings from  the  highways  and  byways, 
by  grass-combers,  along-shore  men, 
coasters,  raw  material,  who  were  to 
be  manufactured  into  seamen  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  perhaps 
even  enticed  by  high  bounty.  A  due 
inquiry  into  these  reductions  would 
show,  we  believe,  that  it  would  have 
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been  cheaper  to  have  retained  each 
of  these  men  at  the  cost  of  his  weight 
in  gold,  rather  than  have  dismissed 
him.  Nor  did  the  evil  end  with 
losing  the  man ;  with  him  went  ever 
somewhat  of  the  old  spirit  and  the 
old  character  he  had  inherited,  of 
the  old  traditions  he  had  received. 
After  the  peace-policy  panic,  which 
sent  2000or  3000  men  recklessly  adrift 
on  their  own  resources  in  the  years 
1844-45,  it  was  found,  when  the  crews 
were  again  embodied,  that  their  gen- 
eral character  and  tone  had  very 
much  changed  ;  that  the  old  man-of- 
war's  man  had  disappeared,  or  re- 
mained only  like  a  red  Indian  among 
the  clearings ;  that  the  old  habits 
were  becoming  obsolete ;  that  the 
dare-devilism,  the  reckless  smartness 
of  the  past,  was  yielding  to  a  cautious, 
calculating  consideration  of  how  much 
work  should  be  done  for  so  much  pay ; 
that  the  old  yarns  and  the  old  fore- 
bitters,  the  old  sea-ditties,  had  been 
superseded  by  the  slang  of  the  cad- 
ger's haunt  and  the  songs  of  the  cage 
and  the  prison  ;  and  that  even  crime 
had  lost  its  daring  character,  and  de- 
scended to  the  petty-larceny-speak- 
ing-style of  the  tramp  and  vaga- 
bond. Had  this  lasted  long,  the  old 
naval  character  of  England  might 
have  been  infected  with  a  degeneracy 
which  would  have  ended  in  death. 
Luckily  there  was  leaven  enough 
left,  life  enough  left  in  the  system,  to 
modify  the  evil,  though  it  will  be 
long  ere  the  service  entirely  recover 
from  the  effects  of  this  demoralisa- 
tion. "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them  ; "  and  the  evil  which 
these  statesmen  did,  who  counselled 
such  reductions,  will  live  after  their 
names  and  memories  are  extinct,  to 
trouble  and  perplex  their  nation. 

These  reductions  were  like  the  old 
medical  operation  of  letting  out  so 
many  ounces  of  blood,  instead  of  cor- 
recting by  gentler  remedies  the  disease 
of  the  constitution. 

The  act  of  1857  doubtless  gave  a 
shock  to  the  continuous-service  sys- 
tem, and  will  retard  its  extension 
and  diminish  its  influence  in  popular- 
ising the  service,  unless  there  be 
given  to  it  such  a  law  of  permanency 
as  shall  restore  confidence  in  its 
operations,  and  give  assurance  to 
those  who  accept  it  that  the  benefits 
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derivable  from  it  shall  be  inalien- 
able. 

The  Commissioners  express  their 
faith  in  its  capacity  to  maintain,  on 
a  proper  footing,  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  navy  ;  yet  it  would 
appear  by  the  evidence  of  competent 
witnesses,  that  it  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  expanding  the  peace 
establishment  to  a  war  one.  Admi- 
ral Milne  states  in  his  evidence,  that 
at  that  time,  out  of  32,500  seamen, 
about  21,392  were  continuous-service 
men,  and  boys  who  were,  we  suppose, 
to  become  such,  and  that  he  does 
not  consider  the  number,  with  a 
parliamentary  vote  of  52,000  men, 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  exceed 
from  27,000  to  28,000,  in  order  to 
allow  for  bandsmen,  stewards,  <fcc., 
and  to  give  ships  abroad  the  power 
of  entering  men  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies made  by  invalids,  &c.  And  he 
adds  further,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
whether,  if  5000  continuous-service 
men  were  wanted  to-morrow,  it  would 
be  possible  to  raise  them  1  "  that  if 
the  vote  were  increased  even  by  2000 
men,  a  difficulty  arises,  as  there  are 
never  2000  men  idle  and  doing  no- 
thing, waiting  to  come  into  the  navy." 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  is  not 
considered  fit  to  be  the  sole  system 
of  the  navy,  and  must  be  mixed  up 
with  that  of  voluntary  recruitment 
and  others ;  that  it  does  not  furnish 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  adults 
required  to  complete  the  comple- 
ments of  our  ships  at  the  home 
ports  and  on  foreign  stations  in 
time  of  peace  ;  and  that  it  could  not 
be  relied  on  as  a  source  of  supply  in 
case  of  emergency.  One  end,  how- 
ever, it  answers  most  fully — that  of 
retaining  in  and  linking  to  the  ser- 
vice the  best  and  most  worthy  men 
—  a  great  end  indeed,  and  one 
which  proves  that  the  principle  is 
good,  and  requires  only  expansion 
and  adaptation  to  give  it  an  organ- 
isation and  development  which  shall 
secure  numbers  as  well  as  merit. 
Its  success  in  this  particular  deter- 
mines that  it  contains  the  elements 
of  that  popularity  so  essential  to  the 
manning  of  the  navy,  and  that  it 
must  be  the  basis  of  any  future 
scheme  for  that  purpose.  Such  a 
system,  however,  to  be  adequate, 
must  either  have  within  itself  the 
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power  of  self-support,  or  have  cer- 
tain channels  of  reinforcement  by 
which  it  can  be  fed  and  maintained. 
It  cannot  be  left  dependent  on 
voluntary  recruitment,  which  may 
often  be  diverted  by  circumstances, 
emergencies,  or  better  offers  in  other 
quarters.  The  Commission  thinks 
that  one  such  channel  exists  in  the 
entry  of  boys.  For  the  last  twelve 
years,  upwards  of  2000  boys  have 
been  annually  entered,  "  a  number 
which  would  go  far,  on  the  usual 
peace  establishment  of  the  navy  for 
that  period,  to  replace  the  vacancies 
caused  by  deaths,  iuvalidings,  pen- 
sions, casual  discharges,  &c."  It  ap- 
pears,  however,  on  evidence,  that 
the  casualties  among  33,000  men 
(deducting  boys)  amount  to  2710 
yearly ;  whilst  the  advance  of  boys 
to  men's  ratings  does  not  give  a 
supply  of  more  than  1400  or  1500. 
And  as  the  2000  boys  would  be 
required  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
existing  number  of  that  class  afloat 
(5895),  as  well  as  feed  the  drain  on 
the  main  body,  it  could  not  be  cal- 
culated on  as  a  sufficient  source  of 
supply.  The  suggestion,  that  the 
whole  of  this  number,  instead  of  the 
moiety  of  500,  should  pass  through 
the  Government  training-ships  for 
instruction,  is  another  good  and  ad- 
vancing step  towards  the  attach- 
ment of  the  seamen  to  the  State. 
The  Committee  of  1852  reported  that 
experience  had  taught  them,  "  that 
men  who  had  been  received  into  the 
service  as  boys,  become,  from  early 
habits  and  associations,  more  at- 
tached, and  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  service  than  those  entered  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  and  that  they 
eventually  constitute,  from  their  su- 
perior education  and  training,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  crews  of 
her  Majesty's  ships."  In  this  respect 
the  experience  of  the  French  agrees 
with  our  own ;  they  echo  our  con- 
clusions, and  achieve  similar  results. 
It  seems,  therefore,  strange  that  v.'e 
do  not  strive  to  enlarge  such  a  feed- 
ing source.  Why  not  quadruple  the 
number  ? — instead  of  2000,  why  not 
have  8000  ?  The  great  difficulty  of 
non-popularity  would  not  meet  us 
here.  Parents  would  be  glad  to 
send  forth  their  children  on  such 
advantageous  terms ;  there  would  be 
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no  lack  of  candidates.  It  is  the 
made  seaman,  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, who  will  seek  and  find  his 
own  market,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to 
obtain.  An  early  and  certain  provi- 
sion, an  education  and  a  calling 
without  any  demand  on  their  re- 
sources or  responsibility,  would  be  a 
great  temptation  to  parents.  The 
service  would  be  always  popular  to 
boys.  Here  the  State  might  pick 
and  choose.  It  might  not  only  get 
as  many  as  it  required,  but  get  the 
best.  It  might  nurture  them  after 
its  own  model.  Six,  eight,  ten  thou- 
sand boys  thus  entered,  trained,  and 
fed,  cultured  morally  and  physically 
under  Government  superintendence, 
would  suffice  at  least  to  keep  up  the 
continuous-service  men  to  the  number 
of  27,000,  if  each  boy,  in  return  for 
the  benefit  he  had  received  from  the 
State,  were  required  to  insure  his 
services  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
— nor  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  in 
return  for  education  and  training. 
Thus  would  be  secured  the  elements 
of  a  healthy,  taught  body,  self-sup- 
porting and  superior  to  any  other  in 
efficiency.  There  would  be  expense 
in  this,  doubtless ;  but  the  expense 
would  be  repaid  by  certainty  and 
efficiency;  in  the  £  s.  d.  point  of  view 
even  would  be  compensated  by  there 
being  no  need  for  bounties ;  by  the 
decrease  in  crime — a  costly  item  in 
military  expenditure  is  crime,  though 
economists  seldom  regard  or  calcu- 
late on  it ;  by  the  decrease  in  deser- 
tions, in  sickness,  and  invalidings ;  by 
having  better  men,  healthier  men, 
more  valuable  men.  These  are  con- 
siderations which  seldom  enter  into 
the  calculations  of  financiers  :  that  a 
rogue  or  scamp  costs  thrice  as  much 
as  a  good  man — a  weakly,  sickly  one 
twice  as  much  as  a  healthy  one.  A 
man  is  to  them  a  man— an  item — 
representing  so  much  expenditure  ; 
so  that  he  stands  in  due  order  and 
makes  up  the  figure,  it  matters  little 
what  class  he  comes  from ;  yet 
it  would  show  a  difference  which 
would  astonish  their  statistics  were 
they  to  compare  the  results,  the 
balances,  of  the  career  and  service  of 
a  man  thus  early  taken  by  the  State, 
and  one  entered  by  haphazard,  with- 
out knowledge  of  his  antecedents,  his 
stamen,  or  capacity.  It  would  ap- 
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pear,  we  believe,  that  two  good 
healthy  men  could  be  kept  and  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  one  broken- 
down,  debauched,  or  irregular  one  ; 
so  that  this  increase  in  the  boys' 
system  would  be  not  only  the  surest 
source,  but  the  cheapest  in  facts,  if  not 
in  figures,  for  manning  the  navy. 
The  next  recommendation  was  the 
reserve  of  4000  seamen.  This  was 
good,  too,  very  good;  yet  why  so 
limited  1  Why  depart  from  the  ori- 
ginal suggestion  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  1852,  "  that  her  Majesty's 
navy  should  be  maintained  at  such 
numerical  force  in  commission,  as, 
independently  of  the  Channel  squad- 
ron, will  admit  of  10,000  seamen  and 
boys  being  retained  in  England  for 
the  protection  of  the  ports  and  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom'"?  Surely 
this  was  not  more  than  enough  for 
the  conservation  of  our  supremacy, 
not  more  than  the  country  would 
have  willingly  maintained ;  yet  the 
Commissioners  curtailed  this  to  4000, 
and  substituted  for  a  defensive  reserve 
one  which  was  merely  an  expedient 
for  the  speedy  and  economical  relief 
of  ships  on  stations. 

Ten  thousand  seamen  at  home — ten 
thousand  continuous  -  service  men, 
able-bodied,  skilled  gunners,  or- 
ganised, ready !  What  a  vision  of 
defence  does  this  conjure  up  !  How 
calmly  might  we  contemplate  the 
naval  preparations  of  other  countries, 
had  we  at  command  such  a  force, 
with  which,  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
we  might  at  once  man  a  fleet  suffi- 
cient, in  conjunction  with  the  Chan- 
nel squadron,  to  meet  the  first  blow 
of  a  war,  the  first  onset  of  a  danger, 
and  yet  leave  a  nucleus  on  which  our 
reserves  might  form  to  man  a  se- 
cond or  a  third  which  would  issue 
forth  from  our  harbours  in  reinforce- 
ment to  assert  the  might,  the  inex- 
haustible might,  of  England  !  And 
why  not  ?  Is  not  England  entitled 
to  such  assurance  of  defence  ?  Is 
she  not  capable  of  affording  and 
maintaining  it  ? 

Such  an  assurance  she  must  have, 
and  will  have,  perhaps  in  a  more 
permanent  and  enlarged  form ;  but 
defence  has  become  a  national  will, 
and  must  be  accomplished.  Accom- 
plished thus  in  a  permanently  organ- 
ised body,  or  a  standing  navy,  we 
3  E 
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believe  that  it  would  cost  less,  in- 
finitely less,  with  infinitely  larger 
return  than  the  present  system,  shift- 
ing and  thriftless,  with  its  changes 
and  vicissitudes,  its  reductions  and 
augmentations,  its  costly  experiments 
and  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  inducements  which  are  to  po- 
pularise this  plan  have  been  enumer- 
ated, and  they  are  all  improvements 
in  the  seaman's  wellbeing,  to  which 
he  is  fairly  entitled.  And  there  are 
still  others,  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  the  system  of  his  discipline 
and  drill,  though  nothing  akin  even 
to  severity  or  oppression  is  to  be 
complained  of  in  either,  which,  with- 
out affecting  the  necessary  order  and 
efficiency,  might  render  his  life  in  a 
man-of-war  less  irksome,  more  plea- 
sant and  happy.  But  the  experience 
of  the  past  will  tell  us  that  added 
personal  comfort,  better  treatment, 
higher  pay,  the  prospect  of  future 
and  life-long  advantages,  have  not 
had  a  commensurate  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  seaman— have  not  acted 
as  such  things  usually  do  betwixt 
employers  and  employed,  in  giving 
the  masters  the  selection  of  their 
men,  instead  of  leaving  to  the  men 
the  selection  of  their  masters.  Those 
who  remember  the  old  system,  and 
what  the  sailor's  life  was  under  it — 
those  who  saw  the  remnant,  even 
the  retreating  shadow,  of  the  brutal- 
ity and  ruffianism  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  —  whoever  tenanted 
the  ships  in  which  he  lived,  amid 
damp,  foul  air,  closeness,  darkness — 
who  saw  him  eating  weevilled  bis- 
cuit, salt-horse,  as  he  called  the  junk, 
and  measly  pork,  with  the  sole  con- 
solation of  good  rum,  and  plenty  of 
it,  and  wearing  bad  clothes,  purchas- 
ed at  a  high  price,  and  who  knew 
how,  when,  with  rheumatism  in  his 
bones  and  scurvy  in  his  blood,  or 
fever  in  his  veins,  sickness  fell  upon 
him,  he  was  treated,  purged  like  a 
horse,  or  bled  like  an  ox,  by  the  coarse, 
ignorant  men  who  represented  the 
medical  profession  in  those  days, 
whose  ignorance  cloaked  itself  under 
brutality,  who  had  one  treatment  for 
all  diseases,  and  prescribed  for  each 
man,  as  he  passed  out  from  inspec- 
tion, according  to  the  old  tradition, 
two  pills  and  a  dose  of  salts — how, 
when  exhausted  by  violent  remedies, 
he  was  sent  forth  again  to  his  work, 
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without  rest,  without  restoratives — 
will  wonder  that  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  condi- 
tion, and  which  has  been  gradually 
and  continually  taking  place  for 
years,  has  not  given  popularity  to  a 
service  which  offers  such  advantages. 
In  respect  of  personal  comfort,  the 
position  of  the  seaman  is  now  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  class  generally. 
Ships  well  ventilated — so  well  venti- 
lated that  all  foulness  is  driven  out 
— large  and  roomy,  cleansed  to  a 
fault,  well  lit  by  day  by  the  free  ad- 
mission of  God's  light,  well  lit  by 
night  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  general  convenience,  afford  a 
home  such  as  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  never  enjoyed  before  ; 
provisions  of  the  best  kind,  and  of  a 
more  varied  character,  correctives  to 
meet  the  effects  of  climate,  supply  a 
most  sufficient  and  healthy  aliment ; 
a  discipline  just  and  clement  in  its 
general  operations  effuses  order  to 
the  community;  a  judicious  consider- 
ation, as  a  rule  (and  the  hardship  is 
that  there  should  be  an  exception), 
regulates  the  work,  and  the  rest,  and 
the  recreation  :  last  of  all,  if  the 
seaman  be  sick,  or  weakly,  or  hurt, 
he  comes  under  the  care  and  control 
at  once  of  medical  officers  of  a  new 
school,  intelligent  and  considerate, 
who  are  furnished  with  all  the  medi- 
cines necessary  for  his  cure,  and  who 
are  able  to  determine  the  time  and 
the  means  required  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  health  ;  and  he  comes  under 
the  operation  of  a  system  which  al- 
lows and  furnishes  every  nourish- 
ment and  comfort  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health. 

In  all  respects,  the  condition  of 
the  man-of-war's  man  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  generality  of  merchant 
seamen.  In  pay,  the  mercantile  service 
must  ever  be  the  highest  bidder,  but 
the  advantage  in  this  respect  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  frequent 
loss  of  time  betwixt  the  voyages, 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  great 
contingent  and  prospective  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  Queen's  man,  of 
furlough  with  continued  pay,  of 
hospitals,  pensions,  and  claims  for 
his  children.  Of  all  homes  afloat, 
the  man-of-war  presents  the  greatest 
union  of  physical  and  moral  well- 
being.  The  order,  regularity,  clean- 
liness, all  conduce  to  the  comfort,  are 
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all  recognised  by  the  seaman  as  ele- 
ments of  wellbeing  to  a  community  ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  drills,  or 
routine,  or  the  punishments  are  ob- 
jections which  would  outweigh  them. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  naval  service 
is  not  the  popular  one  with  the 
seafaring  class ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  improvement  proposed 
in  the  seaman's  condition,  great  as  it 
is,  will  make  ifc  so ;  at  any  rate,  the 
improvement  was  one  due  to  him, 
and  should  have  been  granted  rather 
to  justice  than  expediency.  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  all  such  concessions 
are  yielded  at  times  and  emergencies 
when  he  is  in  especial  demand,  and 
not  as  a  recognition  of  his  claims  on 
the  care  and  provision  of  the  State, 
which  nullifies  their  effect  on  the 
seaman,  and  implants  in  his  mind  a 
suspicion  of  their  reality  and  con- 
tinuance. We  have  made  distrust  a 
principle  with  him  in  his  dealings 
with  the  State,  and  must  reap  the 
fruits  thereof.  It  is  evident  that, 
until  we  confirm  his  confidence  in 
the  offers  made  to  him,  by  some  act 
which  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  these  offers  can 
have  only  the  consequences  of  half 
measures,  or,  worse  than  that,  of 
measures  intended  as  lures  and 
traps. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  this 
scheme  for  manning  the  navy  in 
peace,  good  as  it  is  in  theory,  perfect 
as  it  may  seem  on  paper,  cannot  be 
.accepted  as  final  or  sufficient,  unless 
it  be  based  on  some  ulterior  measure, 
which  shall  give  it  permanence  of 
operation,  and  impress  its  due  value 
on  the  mind  of  the  seaman.  Even 
were  it  perfect,  it  is  only  a  peace 
measure  ;  provides  only  for  the  needs 
of  a  peace  establishment,  possesses 
no  one  element  of  expansion,  and 
could  not  answer  the  demand  of  the 
country  for  the  power  of  defence — 
the  power  of  maintaining  its  naval 
supremacy. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed 
to  determine  the  second  part  of  their 
inquiry,  and  enter  on  the  great  and 
important  question — "the  mode  of 
manning  the  fleet  on  an  emergency." 
The  power  now  possessed  by  the 
State  for  this  purpose  consists  in  an 
embargo,  prohibiting  merchant- ships 
from  going  to  sea;  the  grant  of  a 
bounty  inviting  seamen  to  enter  her 


Majesty's  service;  a  proclamation, 
compuisorily  requiring  the  service  of 
seafaring  men  in  classes,  according 
to  age,  or  generally.  Impressment, 
however,  in  any  shape,  compulsory 
service  under  any  condition,  has  been 
abandoned  as  not  only  impracticable 
but  inexpedient,  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  tiroes.  It  would 
also  be  ineffective  to  the  great  end,  as 
"  the  improvements  in  gunnery  have 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in 
naval  warfare,  and  have  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  our  vessels 
should,  in  any  future  war,  be  man- 
ned not  by  a  promiscuous  collection 
of  untrained  men,  such  as  impress- 
ment formerly  provided,  but  by  sea- 
men who  are  practised  gunners." 
This  objection  would  apply  equally 
against  any  except  standing  reserves. 
"  The  French  system,  too,  by  which 
every  seafaring  man  is  liable  to  serve 
on  board  a  ship  of  war  during  a  term 
of  years,  and  is  bound  to  come  for- 
ward when  required,  could  not  be 
successfully  applied  to  this  country, 
where  the  relative  proportion  be- 
tween the  merchant  seamen  and  the 
navy  is  so  different."  The  plan  of 
resorting  to  a  ballot  was  also  justly 
rejected  as  one  which  would  be  both 
unfair  and  inefficient  in  its  working, 
and  the  Commissioners  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  force,  directly  or 
indirectly  applied — compulsion  under 
any  phase  of  actior — would  be  a  false 
principle,  and  inimical  to  the  end  in 
view  ;  and  that  the  country  must  de- 
pend on  the  reserves  over  which  it 
has  a  legal  control,  and  those  which 
it  can  obtain  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. 

The  standing  reserves,  those  which 
are  immediately  available,  are  the 
marines  on  shore,  the  Coast-Guard, 
the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers,  and  a 
small  body  of  short-service  pension- 
ers. "  The  marines  (says  the  Com- 
mission) are  a  useful  and  efficient 
body  of  men,  second  to  none  in  the 
service  of  the  State  ;  they  are  excel- 
lent troops,  both  as  artillerymen  and 
infantry,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  performing  many  of  the 
deck  duties  of  a  ship  of  war.  There 
is  ordinarily  a  reserve  of  GOOD  ma- 
rines in  the  home  ports,  and  we 
think  that  this  force  might,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  State,  and 
without  impairing  its  efficiency,  be 
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increased  by  5000  men.  There  is, 
however,  a  limit  beyond  which  they 
cannot  be  conveniently  increased,  for 
it  is  necessary  to  their  efficiency  that 
they  should  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  afloat."  Here  we  have 
the  first  component  of  our  reserve — 
a  body  of  soldiers  well  trained  and 
able,  many  of  them  experienced  in 
the  usages,  duties,  and  discipline  of  a 
man-of-war,  all  ready  at  a  few  hours' 
notice  to  be  transported  on  board 
ships,  and  at  once  to  enter  on  their 
part  in  the  organisation ;  for  the  de- 
tachments always  contain  a  great 
proportion  of  old  soldiers,  who  of 
themselves  shape  and  order  the  re- 
cruit element.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
certain  resource.  It  was  thought  ex- 
pedient that  this  body  should  be  in- 
creased by  5000,  so  that  this  portion 
of  the  reserve  should  furnish  11,000. 
This  recommendation  was  partially 
carried  out ;  an  addition  of  2000  was 
voted,  was  raised  in  two  or  three 
months,  and  many  of  the  number  have 
been  already  thoroughly  trained,  and 
are  serving  afloat.  Thus,  then,  we  have 
a  corps  always  at  hand,  thoroughly 
serviceable,  readily  trained,  and  easily 
raised.  The  man-difficulty  meets  us 
not  here.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
reasonable,  if  we  cannot  get  seamen 
and  can  get  marines,  that  we  ought 
to  seize  on  the  material  which  we 
can  command,  and  increase  the  pro- 
portions of  the  latter  force  in  the 
naval  system.  There  are  two  objec- 
tions offered  to  this — that  if  the 
strength  of  this  body  were  raised  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  the  intervals 
betwixt  the  terms  of  service  afloat 
would  be  so  long  that  the  men  would 
lose  much  of  the  efficiency  which  they 
had  attained  through  use  and  expe- 
rience of  ship  life  and  duties, — and 
that  an  increase  of  this  body  would 
tend  to  a  decrease  of  seamen. 

The  first  objection  might  readily  be 
overcome  by  increasing  the  strength 
of  detachments  afloat ;  or  by  attach- 
ing a  certain  number  to  the  gun- 
boats at  the  different  ports  in  which 
they  might  be  exercised  during  cer- 
tain months,  and  the  young  hands 
thus  learn  to  get  their  sea  legs,  and 
the  old  ones  to  keep  theirs.  How- 
ever, usually,  a  man  is  seldom  more 
than  a  year  or  at  most  two  years  on 
shore,  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  dur- 
ing that  time,  or  even  the  longer 
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period  which  the  proposed  increase 
would  entail,  a  marine  who  had  been 
some  years  afloat  would  lose  the  ha- 
bitude of  sea  life.  Of  late,  men  who 
had  not  been  more  than  four  or  five 
months  on  shore  after  service  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  China,  were  again  em- 
barked ;  and  it  has  happened,  and  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  always 
happen,  that  the  various  calls  of  the 
service,  and  the  national  exigency, 
will  curtail  so  much  the  shore  por- 
tion of  his  career,  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  sea  experiences 
being  forgotten  or  obliterated. 

The  second  objection  is  one  in- 
spired in  naval  chiefs  by  a  jealous 
fear  for  the  interests  of  their  class. 
All  men  naturally  cling  to  their  own 
class,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  fore- 
most and  most  fitting  for  all  pur- 
poses. Naval  chiefs  love  their  blue- 
jackets naturally,  lean  to  them,  trust 
in  them  ;  they  know  them  to  be  pre- 
cious and  costly  material,  and  look 
suspiciously  on  any  measure  which 
may  reduce  their  sale.  They  grudge 
a  single  blue-jacket,  even  though  that 
blue-jacket  should  represent  a  poor 
wretch  who  is  not  worth  his  salt.  They 
would  be  right,  undoubtedly  right, 
if  seamen-numbers  meant  seamen- 
strength  ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  had  experiences  of  a  man- 
of-war,  that  there  are  always  many 
men  on  the  ship's  books,  classed  for- 
merly as  landsmen,  now  perhaps  as 
second-class  ordinary,  who  are  not 
and  never  can  be  made  seamen ;  who 
merely  swell  the  muster-books,  cum- 
ber the  decks,  consume  victuals, 
plague  drill-instructors,  employ  the 
police,  and  are  of  little  or  no  use 
whatever.  In  fact,  as  we  once  heard 
an  old  salt  say,  they  are  nondescript 
— neither  hog,  dog,  nor  devil.  Now, 
such  men  might  well  be  replaced  by 
marines,  without  danger  to  the  sea- 
man-supply or  seaman-efficiency.  We 
are  no  advocates  of  the  theory  that 
the  changes  which  steam  and  the 
improvement  in  arms  have  made  in 
naval  warfare  will  make  seamanship 
a  dead  letter,  and  that  ships  ought 
for  the  future  to  be  manned  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  by  artillerymen.  We 
repudiate  it  altogether.  Se,amanship 
must  be  ever  the  life -principle  of 
our  navy ;  it  is  that  which  gave  us 
supremacy — it  is  that  which  must 
maintain  it. 
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It  may  be  true  that,  in  future 
naval  battles,  one  broadside  will 
decide  the  issue,  but  it  is  seamanship 
which  will  determine  who  shall  give 
that  broadside.  The  ship  which  shall 
have  the  most  seamanship,  will,  we 
believe,  always  gain  the  opportunity 
of  the  first  and  most  effective  fire. 
Manoeuvre  will  be  a  greater  power 
than  ever — and  manoeuvre  demands 
seamanship  and  seamen. 

This  seamanship,  however,  depends 
on  quality,  not  numbers ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that,  though  the  great  revolu- 
tions in  naval  war  require  the  same, 
if  not  a  greater  amount  of  skill 
than  before,  the  actual  number  of 
sailors  —  rated  sailors,  blue-jackets 
—  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  in 
the  same  proportion  as  heretofore. 
It  will  never  be  safe  to  reduce  the 
complements  of  the  ships,  but  it  will 
be  expedient  that  the  crews  should 
be  composed  entirely  of  seamen,  real 
seamen,  with  boys  of  course,  and  sol- 
diers or  artillerymen. 

The  intermediate  class,  which  is  of 
no  real  use,  and  never  was — for  the 
chiefs  of  the  old  war  tell  us  that  they 
did  their  gallant  deeds  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  and  that  the  rest  were 
mere  dead  -  weights,  Avhich  have 
been  introduced  and  fostered  by  the 
expediency  plan  of  reductions  and 
consequent  increases,  when  a  man 
was  a  man,  so  that  he  would  make  up 
the  numbers  to  be  cited  in  a  debate, 
and  when  the  numerical  force  of 
our  crews  was  a  mockery  of  their 
real  seamen-strength, — should  be  al- 
together exploded,  and  their  places 
filled  by  marines — the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  complement  being,  of 
course,  seamen.  There  is  another 
reason  for  the  increase  of  detach- 
ments of  marines,  and  a  weighty  one 
too.  There  would  be  thus  in  every 
fleet  or  squadron  a  body  of  trained 
soldiers — equal  in  number  to  that 
which  could  ever  be  well  spared  from 
ships  for  the  purpose — available  in 
all  cases  of  debarkation  for  warlike 
operations,  whilst  the  seamen  would 
be  left  to  their  proper  sphere  — 
the  managing  the  ships,  boats,  and 
guns. 

General  Sir  C.  Napier  long  long 
ago  delivered  a  warning  of  the  evil 
which  would  ensue  from  the  mixture 
of  the  sailor-element  with  the  mili- 
tary in  land  operations ;  he  foresaw 
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and  foretold  how  the  difference  of 
habits,  character,  and  experiences  of 
the  two  services  must  inevitably 
clash,  producing  confusion  and  dis- 
aster, and  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  the  officers  of  one  service  to 
make  dispositions  for  the  other  with- 
out insuring  blunders  and  incurring 
failures.  This  warning  has  since  been 
stamped  in  the  bloody  characters  of 
Petropaulovski  and  thePeiho.  These 
and  many  another  failure  should  long 
since  have  doomed  the  system.  Even 
England,  with  all  her  fame  and  all 
her  traditions,  cannot  afford  to  feed 
prejudices  and  class  assumptions  by 
loss,  slaughter,  and  defeat.  It  has 
been  found  once  and  again  that  we 
have  held  even  savages  too  cheap — 
that  we  have  given  them  too  little 
credit  for  military  science.  The 
New  Zealand  Paus  and  the  Peiho 
forts  were  melancholy  evidences  of 
this.  The  presence  of  a  military 
force  in  a  fleet  or  squadron  sufficient 
for  all  landings  and  coast-attacks, 
which,  though  dispersed  through  the 
different  ships,  should  be  capable  of 
perfect  organisation  under  its  own 
chief,  aided  by  a  fitting  staff,  which 
should  contain  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  field-artillery,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  fitting  material 
of  war,  would  obviate  all  these  dif- 
ficulties, would  prevent  confusion 
and  casualties,  and  would  assign  to 
each  branch  of  the  service  its  own 
duties  and  its  own  fitting  sphere  of 
action. 

When  the  marines  were  ordered  to 
be  landed  in  Syria,  it  was  found  that 
only  one  or  two  detachments  were 
furnished  with  water-bottles,  and  the 
coopers  of  the  fleet  had  to  supply  the 
deficiency  as  they  best  could.  On 
many  subsequent  occasions,  when 
marines  have  been  landed  (except 
when  brigaded  with  troops  of  the 
line),  it  has  always  seemed  enough  if 
each  man  had  his  musket,  ammuni- 
tion, knapsack,  and  three  days'  grub; 
any  further  provision  for  contingen- 
cies was  considered  superfluous ;  the 
necessity  of  staff-organisation  was 
wholly  ignored. 

We  have  stated  that  we  believe 
that  the  crews  of  ships  should  be 
composed  of  real  seamen  and  soldiers, 
who  were  also  artillerymen,  and  cap- 
able of  performing  many  seaman- 
duties  :  that  the  increase  of  the  sol- 
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dier  element  would  thrust  out  and 
abolish  from  the  naval  system  a  class 
which  is  weakening  to  its  efficiency, 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  its 
real  strength  in  seamanship ;  and  that 
this  soldier-force  should  be  adequate 
to  the  sole  conduct  of  any  land  opera- 
tions which  might  be  projected.  To 
carry  out  such  an  arrangement,  the 
marine  corps  should  never  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  the  strength  of  20,000 
men,  as  proposed  by  the  Commission ; 
and  until  a  system  of  obtaining  and 
retaining  seamen,  both  for  the  peace 
establishment  and  the  reserve  be  de- 
vised, it  would  be  advisable  to  increase 
the  numbers  by  3000  or  more.  How- 
ever, whatever  may  be  their  exact  nu- 
merical force,  the  marines  on  shore 
must  be  accepted  as  a  real  and  valu- 
able item  in  the  reserve  for  national 
defence. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  equal 
justice  of  the  next  component  of  the 
reserve,  the  Coast-Guard.  This  force 
is  composed  of  experienced  and  tried 
seamen,  chiefly  men-of-war's  men  who 
have  served  seven  years  at  sea  (and 
this  seven  is  to  be  increased  to  ten) ; 
men  matured  in  strength,  adept  in 
exercises,  inured  to  discipline,  and 
subject  to  a  regular  organisation. 
The  numbers  voted  for  this  force 
were  9000 ;  but  of  these  the  officer 
in  command  of  it  states  that  there 
are  only  about  6000,  including  officers 
and  boys,  who  may  be  considered  as 
"fleet  men" — men  able  and  capable 
of  being  transferred  from  the  Coast- 
Guard  at  once  to  a  man-of-war. 
These  men  are  dispersed  along  the 
coasts  as  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  revenue,  but  are  attached  to 
different  ships  stationed  at  the  dif- 
ferent ports  in  tha  districts,  into 
whose  organisation  they  could  be  at 
once  admitted.  It  is  calculated  that 
eighteen  hours  would  be  the  longest 
time  required  for  the  assemblage  of 
any  portion  of  this  force,  fully  armed 
and  equipped ;  so  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  a  summons 
was  despatched,  6000  men  would  be 
assembled  on  board  their  respective 
district  -  ships,  ready  for  transfer, 
dispersion,  or  service  in  their  own 
vessels.  There  are  eleven  such  ships 
— nine  block-ships,  and  two  frigates 
— none  of  which  are  considered  ser- 
viceable or  efficient.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Coast- 


Guard  that  these  vessels  should  be 
replaced  by  good  and  efficient  ships, 
complete  in  every  respect  of  equip- 
ment and  armament,  so  that,  when 
manned  by  the  men  attached  to  them, 
they  would  form  a  fleet  of  eleven 
ships  of  the  line,  which  might  ren- 
dezvous at  Spithead  in  three  days. 
This  proposition  seemed  so  sound 
and  so  judicious,  that  it  is  strange  it 
was  not  at  once  adopted.  It  was 
stated  that  the  ships  thus  employed 
would  not  deteriorate  so  much  as  in 
ordinary.  Thus  the  Channel  fleet,  in 
the  very  shortest  time  in  which 
danger  could  be  apprehended,  might 
be  doubled  by  a  reinforcement  equal 
to  joining  it  at  once,  if  the  emergency 
were  urgent  If  there  were  more 
time  for  preparation,  the  crews  might 
be  divided,  one -half  being  sent  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  another  fleet, 
whilst  their  places  were  tilled,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Charles  Napier's  plan,  by 
marines  and  ordinaries. 

The  regulations  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  this  force  appear  to  be  very 
perfect,  and  the  organisation  of  it  to 
be  very  good.  The  efficiency  of  the 
men  is  undoubted.  They  proved 
themselves  in  the  Russian  war : 
about  100  were  embarked  in  each  of 
the  liners  in  the  Baltic  fleet.  At 
first,  commanding  officers  barked  at 
their  comparative  slowness  and  want 
of  smartness,  and  their  comrades 
laughed  at  their  coddling  habits,  and 
the  care  they  took  to  guard  against 
cold,  catarrhs,  and  rheumatics,  by 
swathing  themselves  in  woollen, 
wrapping  their  throats  in  flannel, 
and  making  frequent  applications  to 
the  doctor ;  but  in  time  their  trust- 
worthiness and  practice  began  to  tell. 
They  furnished  crews  for  the  boats, 
no  one  of  which  ever  ran,  or  got 
drunk,  and  thus  relieved  them  of  all 
anxiety  as  to  their  coining  and  going ; 
they  had  ever  in  their  ranks  men 
of  intelligence  and  experience,  rearly 
and  fit  to  be  appointed  on  emergencies 
to  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  ; 
and  they  seldom  if  ever  appeared  in 
the  roll  of  culprits,  or  appeared  in 
the  punishment-lists.  During  two 
years  of  service,  out  of  the  hundred 
Coast-Guard  men  embarked  in  one 
ship,  only  one  was  ever  brought  up 
for  punishment. 

These  facts  are  striking.  Why 
was  it  that  these  men  were  superior 
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to  the  temptations,  the  vice,  and  the 
crime  which  affected  their  brethren  1 
Were  they  superior  in  education,  in 
moral  culture,  in  class  1  They  were 
men  of  the  same  type  and  the  same 
class.  The  great  cause  was  the  stake 
they  had  in  the  homes  which  they 
had  left  behind  them.  The  future 
was  worth  too  much  to  them  to  be 
risked  on  a  chance-throw  of  pleasure, 
vice,  or  temper. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  this 
force  to  12,000  men,  and  a  valuable 
reserve  it  would  be  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  formed  of 
men  who  have  served  ten  years  in 
the  navy,  and  that  therefore  every 
man  gained  to  the  reserve  is  one  lost 
to  the  effective  serving  body.  And 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  increase 
can  be  made  without  subtracting 
from  the  seamen  now  afloat,  and 
thus  aggravating  the  man- difficulty. 
In  constitution,  however,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly practical,  and  in  effective- 
ness unexceptionable. 

The  next  component  deserves  no 
such  judgment.  This  is  "  a  body  of 
men  enrolled  under  special  conditions, 
entitled  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers." 
"  These  are  not  seamen  in  the  true  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  but  boatmen, 
fishermen,  and  along-shore  men.  They 
are  tolerable  gunners,  and  would  be 
useful  for  coast  defence,  or  for  ser- 
vice in  port ;  but  they  know  little  of 
the  duties  of  a  seaman  on  deck,  and 
many  of  them  are  not  capable  of  go- 
ing aloft.  But  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  them  is  the  limit  of  distance 
(namely  100  leagues)  to  which  they 
can  be  carried  from  the  shore  ;  so 
that  the  operation  of  a  fleet  might 
be  seriously  impeded  by  having  a 
few  naval  coast  volunteers  on  board 
some  of  the  ships  composing  it."  This 
contingent  amounts,  according  to  the 
evidence,  to  nearly  7000  men,  who 
are  enrolled  for  five  years,  and  re- 
ceive a  bounty  of  £(j  for  that  period. 
In  return  they  are  required  to  under- 
go annually  a  drill  of  twenty-eight 
days  in  the  district  coast-guard  ships, 
during  which  time  they  are  treated, 
in  respect  of  pay  and  allowance,  as 
able  seamen,  and  "are  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  in  case  of  war  or  emerg- 
ency, to  serve  in  the  fleet."  The  ex- 
penditure entailed  is  .£22,000. 

The  result  would  seem  a  very  com- 
mensurate one  for  such  a  sum.  The 
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command  of  so  many  able  seafaring 
men  at  such  a  price  would  be  cheap 
enough.  But,  like  all  or  most  of  our 
other  schemes,  it  is  based  on  a  loose 
and  unstable  principle.  The  assem- 
blage of  the  men  would  not  be  cer- 
tain ;  when  assembled,  they  would 
not  be  sufficiently  trained  to  take 
part  in  the  active  organisation  of  a 
man-of-war,  and  could  not  be  taken 
more  than  100  leagues  from  the  shore, 
or  compelled  to  serve  for  more  than 
two  years.  As  a  naval  reserve,  then, 
this  force  would  seem  to  be  a  nullity ; 
and  unless  considerably  modified,  the 
sum  expended  on  it  would  be  better 
employed  in  maintaining  so  many 
more  men  in  our  standing  force,  or 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  reserve. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  our  policy  in  ever  trying  to 
meet  the  man-difficulty  by  shifting 
schemes  and  expedients,  instead  of 
facing  it  bravely  and  manfully  in  a 
permanent  and  standing  way. 

The  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  are 
included  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Coast-Guard,  and  in  case  of  being 
called  upon  would  be  incorporated 
with  them. 

The  last  component  is  the  short- 
service  pensioners — seamen  who  have 
retired  after  ten  years'  service  on  six- 
pence a-day.  It  is  not,  however,  an- 
ticipated that  this  reserve  could  ever 
be  a  large  one ;  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be.  It  is  thought,  too, 
that  this  system  should  include  the 
marines  ;  and  "as  the  Act  which  ex- 
tended the  limited  service  to  them 
will  commence  this  year,  it  will  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  those  valuable 
men  are  allowed  to  separate  without 
any  measures  being  taken  to  connect 
them  with  the  service  of  the  country. 
A  corps  of  several  thousands  might 
be  formed  in  this  manner." 

Now,  a  seaman  or  marine,  after 
ten  years'  service,  is  at  his  very  best 
— has  reached  his  highest  stage  of 
efficiency.  It  would  be  the  interest, 
certainly,  of  the  State  to  retain  such 
a  man,  rather  than  tempt  him  into 
the  reserve,  and  have  to  fill  up  his 
place  vvith  raw  material.  This  would 
be  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the  blanket 
from  one  end  and  sewing  it  on  to  the 
other.  The  true  policy  would  be  to 
preserve  the  manufactured  article  by 
every  possible  means,  and  seek  re- 
serves from  other  sources.  It  is  cal- 
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culated  that  thus  a  reserve  would  be 
constituted,  consisting  of  4000  sea- 
men in  the  home  ports,  of  a  reserve 
force  of  11,000  marines,  of  12,000 
Coast-Guard  men,  and  of  the  short- 
service  pensioners  and  the  Naval 
Coast  Volunteers,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  30,000  men,  allowing  for 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  Coast- 
Guard  who  would  be  retained  as  a 
staff  and  nucleus  "  to  bring  forward 
with  rapidity  detachments  of  volun- 
teers as  they  arrived,  to  discipline 
pensioners,  enlist  men  for  the  navy, 
and  create  new  reserves."  Of  these, 
the  seamen  and  marines  would  be 
available  on  the  instant,  the  Coast 
Guard  in  two  or  three  days,  the  short- 
service  pensioners  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  has  the  look  of  a  formidable 
reserve.  It  is,  however,  as  yet,  partly 
a  paper  force.  A  great  portion  of  it 
does  not  exist,  and  another  portion 
might  not  be  available  to  the  extent 
anticipated.  Of  the  components, 
there  are  only  two  (for  the  Coast 
Volunteers  are  given  over  as  useless) 
which  could  be  increased  or  formed 
without  subtracting  from  the  vital 
acting  force  of  the  navy  ;  those  are 
the  reserve  seamen  and  the  marines. 

And  this  is  the  main  objection  of 
the  scheme, — that  it  opens  few  re- 
sources which  would  not  exhaust  the 
main-springs  of  the  system.  The 
men  to  form  the  reserve  must  be 
drawn  from  the  best  and  worthiest 
of  those  serving  afloat ;  and  the 
question  would  be,  in  which  position 
they  are  the  most  valuable.  In  the 
present  stage  of  the  man-difficulty, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
policy  would  be  to  induce  such  men 
to  re-enter  or  re-enlist,  and  have  their 
full  services  ;  if  they  declined  such 
terms,  of  course  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  have  some  hold  upon 
them. 

Such  is  the  standing  reserve,  and 
it  would  go  far  to  meet  the  first  out- 
break of  a  war ;  but  the  difficulty 
would  still  remain,  "how  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rapidly-growing  demands 
of  a  continued  contest,  how  to  man 
the  ships  which  must  be  successively 
put  in  commission,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  navy  at  a  war  standard." 

This  is  the  great  question,  the  key 
to  the  man-difficulty.  "  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is,  how  far  it  may  be 
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possible  to  obtain  from  the  mercantile 
marine  and  the  seafaring  population 
of  the  kingdom  a  volunteer  force  of 
seamen,  all  trained  in  gunnery,  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  come  forward 
when  their  services  were  required." 
It  seemed,  indeed,  both  strange  and 
hard  that  the  country  should  possess 
such  vast  resources  of  seamen,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  depend  or  rely  on 
a  sufficiency  for  national  need  and 
national  defence  ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary exigencies  and  the  varied  de- 
mands of  our  commerce,  its  extent 
and  its  continuity,  have  heretofore 
rendered  it  difficult  to  establish  a 
system  which  would  give  the  State 
this  advantage,  and  yet  not  interfere 
with  the  pursuits  or  the  privileges 
of  trade. 

The  Commission,  after  considering 
a  great  variety  of  schemes,  deter- 
mined on  a  plan  which  appeared  to 
them  best  suited  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. That  plan,  however,  has  now 
been  matured  into  an  Act,  and  we 
can  study  it  best  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appears,  as  a  part  and  a  law  of  our 
naval  system.  The  Government  has 
decided  on  constituting  a  volunteer 
reserve  force  from  the  mercantile 
marine  of  30,000  men. 

"  These  volunteers  must  be  British 
subjects,  must  be  free  from  infirmity, 
be  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  and  within  the  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  their  joining  the  Reserve 
have  been  five  years  at  sea,  one  year 
of  that  time  as  an  able  seaman." 

These  are  the  qualifications  re- 
quired. The  terms  of  service  are : — 
"That  each  volunteer  must  attend 
drill  for  twenty-eight  days  during  the 
year,  and  he  may  do  it,  so  far  as  the 
convenience  of  the  public  service  will 
permit,  at  a  time  and  place  most 
convenient  to  himself;  but  he  can- 
not in  any  case  take  less  than  seven 
days'  drill  at  a  time;  that  he  shall 
not,  without  special  permission,  pro- 
ceed on  a  voyage  which  will  occupy 
more  than  six  months;  that  he  must 
appear  before  some  shipping-master 
once  ill  every  six  months,  unless  he 
has  leave  to  be  abroad  longer,  and 
must  also  report  every  change  of 
residence  or  employment ;  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a  pension  he  must 
continue  in  the  Reserve  as  long  as  he 
is  physically  competent  to  serve ;  and 
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he  must  also  have  been  in  the  force 
fifteen  years  if  engaged  above  thirty, 
or  twenty  years  if  engaged  under 
thirty,  the  time  of  actual  service  in 
the  fleet  counting  double ;  that  volun- 
teers may  be  called  upon  for  actual 
service  in  the  navy  by  Royal  Procla- 
mation, though  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
ercise this  power  only  when  an  emer- 
gency requires  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  naval  force  of  the  country ;  that 
a  volunteer  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  called  out  for  three  years  if  there  is 
actual  war  ;  and  if  he  is  then  serving 
in  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  he  may 
be  required  to  serve  for  two  years 
longer,  but  for  the  additional  two 
years  he  will  receive  2d.  a-day  ad- 
ditional pay ;  that  volunteers,  when 
on  drill  or  actual  service,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  naval  discipline ;  that  a  vo- 
lunteer who  fails  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Reserve,  will  forfeit  his 
claim  to  retainer  and  pension  ;  and 
if  he  fails  to  join  when  called  out  for 
actual  service,  may  be  treated  as  a 
straggler  or  deserter  from  the  navy." 
Such  are  the  obligations  of  the 
Reserve  ;  and  they  are  certainly  not 
onerous,  nor  more  than  commensu- 
rate with  the  advantages  offered. 
The  advantages  are— that  a  volun- 
teer will  at  once  receive  an  annual 
payment  or  retainer  of  £6,  payable 
quarterly ;  that  he  will,  if  he  fulfils 
the  conditions  and  is  in  the  Reserve 
the  requisite  time,  receive  a  pension 
of  not  less  than  £12  a-year,  whenever 
he  becomes  incapacitated  from  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  or  at  sixty  years  of 
age,  if  not  previously  incapacitated ; 
that  he  may  elect  either  to  take  the 
whole  pension  himself,  or  to  take  a 
smaller  pension  for  himself  during 
his  life,  and  to  allow  his  wife  a  pen- 
sion, after  his  death  for  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  ;  that  he  will  not,  on 
account  of  belonging  to  the  Reserve, 
forfeit  any  interest  in  any  friendly  or 
benefit  society  ;  that  his  expenses  to 
and  from  the  place  of  drill  will,  when 
necessary,  be  provided  ;  that  he  will 
during  drill  receive,  in  addition  to 
the  retaining  fee,  the  same  pay,  vic- 
tualling, and  allowance  as  a  seaman 
of  the  fleet ;  that  he  will,  if  called 
out  on  actual  service,  receive  the 
same  pay,  allowances,  and  victuals, 
and  have  the  same  prospect  of  pro- 
motion and  prize-money  as  a  contin- 
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uous  -  service  seaman  of  the  fleet, 
and  he  will,  on  joining,  receive  the 
same  clothing,  bedding,  and  mess- 
traps  ;  that  he  will,  if  wounded  or 
injured  in  actual  service,  receive  the 
same  pension  as  a  seaman  of  the 
navy  of  the  same  rating ;  that  he 
will  be  eligible  for  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital and  the  Coast- Guard  service; 
that  he  may  quit  the  Reserve,  if  not 
at  the  time  called  out  for  actual  ser- 
vice, at  the  end  of  every  five  years ; 
that  he  may  also  quit  it,  when  not 
called  out,  on  paying  back  the  re- 
tainers he  has  received,  or  without 
payment,  if  he  passes  an  examina- 
tion as  master  or  master's  mate,  and 
obtains  bond  fide  employment  as 
master  or  mate. 

This  offer  of  the  State  is  not  only 
just — it  is  generous.  The  retaining-fee 
is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  merchant 
seaman's  annual  pay,  and  is  the  same 
as  a  Naval  Coast  Volunteer  will  re- 
ceive for  five  years ;  and  the  demand 
made  on  him  in  return  involves  a 
very  trifling  sacrifice  of  time  or  ser- 
vice, especially  as  he  may  perform 
his  drill  in  broken  periods  of  seven 
days.  The  pension,  too,  is  "granted 
on  the  most  liberal  and  advantage- 
ous terms ;  and  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple is  so  thoroughly  acknowledged, 
that  he  may  at  any  time  free  himself 
from  his  obligations  on  very  reason- 
able conditions. 

Such  a  proposal  ought — so  fair  and 
so  advantageous  is  it — to  meet  with  a 
ready  response  ;  and  we  believe  it 
must  and  will  be  appreciated.  As  to 
the  advantages  it  offers,  we  cannot 
object  or  demur ;  they  are  such  as 
are  worthy  of  a  great  State,  in  mak- 
ing a  demand  on  the  persons  and 
services  of  certain  of  its  citizens  for 
national  defence ;  but  we  must  ex- 
press our  doubts  as  to  the  results. 
The  fourth  qualification  would  ap- 
pear to  raise  a  difficulty  —  the  re- 
quirement of  five  years'  previous  ser- 
vice, one  as  A.B.,  will  limit  the 
range  of  choice,  and  confine  it  to 
those  who,  from  being  certain  of 
advancement  in  their  own  service, 
may  be  most  indifferent.  This,  espe- 
cially as  the  Reserve  must  necessarily 
be  limited  almost  entirely  to  the 
short  -  voyage  men,  will  'probably 
create  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  number.  The  drill,  too,  is 
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too  short  to  admit  of  that  efficiency 
which  a  man  called  upon  to  serve 
in  these  times  of  practised  gunnery 
should  possess,  and  which  would  be 
still  further  decreased  by  the  system 
of  broken  periods.  It  is  supposed 
that  twenty -eight  days  will  be  as 
much  time  as  could  conveniently  be 
exacted  from  a  merchant  -  seaman, 
without  great  detriment  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  but  it  is  also  supposed  that 
every  seaman  is  on  shore  and  out  of 
employ  for  about  three  months  in  the 
year.  Why  not,  then,  give  him  the 
option  of  serving  that  time,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  iu  a  training-ship  or 
man-of-war  1  Many,  instead  of  slop- 
ing and  loafing  about  the  seaports, 
casting  about  for  a  meal  or  a  bed, 
would  be  glad  of  such  a  provision 
and  maintenance,  and  would  be 
rendering  themselves  more  efficient 
members  of  the  Reserve. 

Allowing,  however,  that  the  re- 
quired numbers  are  raised — that  the 
organisation  is  made,  and  the  whole 
system  brought  into  fair  working 
order  —  we  have  still  to  ask  how 
these  men,  or  how  many  of  them, 
will  be  available  at  a  sudden  sum- 
mons1? How  many  of  the  30,000 
would  be  forthcoming,  or  could  be 
depended  on,  at  any  instant?  The 
obligation  that  each  volunteer  should 
report  himself  every  six  months,  in- 
sures his  not  being  long  absent ;  but 
it  would  be  entirely  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent whether  he  would  be  present 
when  required.  It  might  be  that, 
when  the  need  arose,  two-thirds  of 
the  force  would  be  in  the  home  ports, 
or  it  might  also  happen  that  the 
same  proportion  would  be  absent  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  could  never  be  fairly 
calculated  that  more  than  one-half 
would  be  available.  Even  thus  we 
believe  that  we  overstate  the  actual 
dependence. 

However,  even  with  these  objec- 
tions, it  is  the  best  plan  for  a  volun- 
teer force  yet  enacted  ;  it  will  at  any 
rate  give  us  some  hold  on  the  mer- 
chant seamen,  and,  by  familiarising 
them  with  the  navy,  will  no  doubt 
popularise  that  service,  and  open  a 
wide  field  for  recruitment ;  and  as  it 
is  only  the  last  reserve,  we  may  ac- 
cept it  as  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
national  defences.  The  Commission 
further  provided  for  the  future  inain- 
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tenance  of  this  force,  and  their  re- 
commendation was  one  which  would 
have  given  it  a  certain  permanency. 
They  thought  that,  though  it  must 
be  first  constituted  of  adults  carefully 
selected  from  the  merchant  service, 
it  must  be  supplied  and  fed  by 
boys.  They  acknowledge,  through- 
out, the  principle,  that  every  force 
which  is  to  be  permanent  and  re- 
liable must  have  a  certain  feeding 
source ;  and  they  wisely  recommend, 
in  all  instances,  that  this  source 
should  consist  of  boys  chosen,  trained, 
and  educated  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  case  they  propose  "  that  school- 
ships  should  be  established  in  all  the 
principal  commercial  ports,  capable 
of  accommodating  from  100  to  200 
boarders  in  each  ship,  100  of  whom 
should  be  supported  by  the  State;  that 
these  boys  should  be  carefully  chosen; 
and  that  they  should  receive  not  only 
instruction  for  the  merchant  service, 
but  also  certain  instructions  in  gun- 
nery ;  that  the  schools  should  be  open 
to  day  scholars,  children  residing  at 
the  ports ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  training,  a  certain  number 
(limited,  however)  should  have  the 
option  of  entering  the  Royal  Navy, 
the  remainder  being  taken  as  ap- 
prentices by  the  shipowners,  who,  iu 
return  for  the  education  given,  would 
be  required  to  subscribe  to  a  certain 
fund  in  favour  of  the  boys  thus  re- 
ceived. It  is  thought  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  apprenticeship,  "  the 
habits  acquired,  the  inducements  of 
pay,  and  promised  pension,  would 
draw  the  sailor  at  once  into  the  body 
of  volunteers."  Why  not  make  it 
compulsory,  at  any  rate  on  those  who 
receive  their  education  and  main- 
tenance gratis  from  the  State?  It 
would  not  be  any  severe  exaction  from 
the  others  in  return  for  the  advan- 
tages given,  and  would  insure  a  cer- 
tain feeding  source. 

This  part  of  the  plan,  like  the 
other,  will  have  a  great  eti'ect  in 
cementing  the  union  betwixt  the  two 
services,  and  in  creating  a  kindly 
feeling  which,  after  some  years'  work- 
ing and  trial,  would  no  doubt  popu- 
larise the  naval  service  and  annul  the 
man-difficulty. 

The  Commissioners,  in  closing 
their  labours,  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that,  by  the  means  proposed,  there 
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would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  country,  inclusive  of  the  standing 
and  the  volunteer  force,  a  body  of 
60,000  men  available  for  defence. 
These  are,  however,  paper  figures,  and 
any  calculation  which  based  a  depen- 
dence on  much  more  than  one-half 
that  number,  would  be  illusory  and 
dangerous.  It  must  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  this  Report  contains  sound 
and  valuable  suggestions — has  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  service — has 
produced  most  profitable  investiga- 
tion —  has  already  led  to  great  and 
worthy  improvements  ;  but  it  shrinks 
from  the  only  real  alternative  left  us 
— a  standing  navy. 

These  plans  and  propositions  are 
all  good  in  themselves — good  as 
auxiliaries;  but  they  are  all  uncer- 
tain, all  dependent  on  casualties  and 
circumstances  ;  and  the  safety,  the 
glory  of  England,  cannot  be  trusted 
to  ropes  of  sand. 

Suppose  these  propositions  all  car- 
ried out — these  plans  successful — all 
productive  of  the  promised  result. 
An  invasion  is  threatened ;  war  is 
imminent.  We  have  our  Channel 
fleet,  fully  manned,  of  ten  or  twelve 
sail;  and,  according  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Coast  Guard,  we  could, 
from  that  force  and  the  Naval  Coast 
Volunteers,  man  ten  or  eleven  more, 
making  allowance  for  the  boys  and 
marines  who  would  be  sent  to  com- 
plete the  crews.  Thus  we  should 
have  a  fleet  equal,  but  not  more  than 
equal,  to  going  forth  to  meet  the  first 
burst  of  a  war,  and  thus  we  have  at 
once  used  up  almost  all  our  standing 
reserve ;  for  the  reserve  of  seamen 
would  be  nearly  absorbed  in  maiming 
the  additional  frigates  and  gunboats 
required,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
the  marines  on  shore  would  be  also 
disposed  of.  Then  what  have  we 
left  1  The  volunteer  force ;  but  these 
could  not  of  themselves  be  trusted  to 
form  a  fleet;  there  must  be  a  large 
nucleus  left  of  trained  men  to  effect 
their  organisation.  This  would  effect 
large  reductions  in  the  fleet,  and  the 
vacant  places  must  be  filled  by  in- 
capables,  or  left  void.  Our  standing 
reserves  are  not  more  than  enough — 
not  enough — to  insure  the  country  a 
fleet  of  twenty  sail,  inclusive  of  the 
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Channel  squadron,  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  frigates  and  gunboats, 
to  enter  on  the  first  onset,  or  meet 
the  first  attack.  Do  our  naval  annals 
tell  us  that  we  could  trust  to  less  ? 
Supposing  this  first  fleet  started,  we 
have  to  form  the  second.  There  is  a 
certain  number  of  reserve  seamen,  of 
Coast-Gu'ard  men,  retained  for  the 
purpose  ;  some  short -service  rnen 
join;  the  volunteers  are  scattered  in 
all  parts  :  they  have  to  come  from 
distant  stations ;  in  a  week  they  may 
be  assembled,  and  this  amalgamated 
force  is  organised  for  the  manning  of 
this  second  fleet.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  done  at  once,  and  yet  this 
is  all  we  could  depend  upon,  did  the 
first  fleet  meet  with  a  reverse  or  dis- 
aster. Were  the  Channel  the  scene 
of  action,  the  reinforcement  would 
be  required  in  a  day  or  two.  Could 
it  with  the  present  resources  and  ap- 
pliances be  ready  1 

England  must  have  fuller  and 
better  assurance  of  defence  than  this. 
She  should  have  a  standing  body  of 
seamen,  which  would  suffice  at  once, 
and  on  the  instant,  to  increase  the 
Channel  fleet  to  the  required  strength, 
without  drawing  on  a  single  reserve, 
and  should  also  furnish  a  nucleus  on 
which  the  reserves  might  form.  Thus 
a  powerful  fleet  might  go  forth  at 
once  to  challenge  the  danger;  a  se- 
cond, almost  equally  efficient,  man- 
ned by  the  Coast-Guard,  Coast  Volun- 
teers, and  marines,  Avould  be  ready 
immediately  to  reinforce  ;  and  there 
would  remain  the  Volunteers,  formed 
and  organised  as  trained  seamen,  to 
constitute  the  third  fleet,  the  last  re- 
serve, the  last  resource  of  naval  might 
and  naval  defence. 

To  trust  the  existence,  the  glory, 
the  defence  of  England,  to  less  than 
this,  would  be  a  national  crime;  and 
this  security  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  constitution  of  a  standing  navy, 
which  should  not  only  suffice  for  a 
peace  establishment,  but  be  capable 
of  supplying  a  force  of  seamen  nume- 
rous and  efficient  enough  to  satisfy 
the  nation  that  it  held  the  power  of 
an  instant  and  powerful  war-develop- 
ment. On  what  principles  this  stand- 
ing navy  should  be  constituted,  we 
must  discuss  hereafter. 
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tion, 118  et  seq. 

MANSEL'S  BAMPTON  LECTURES,  48. 

Mar,  the  earl  of,  his  career  and  charac- 
ter, 213  —lady,  the  plot  against,  215. 

Maronites,  sketches  of  the,  257. 

Martinsloch,  visit  to,  468. 

MARY,  QUEEN,  THE  FRENCH  ON,  517 — 
letter  of,  on  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  520 — her  character,  peculiar- 
ities of  her  epoch,  &c.,  521. 
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Mary,  queen  of  Eugland,  martyrdom  of 

Latimer  under,  186. 
Materialism,  Renan  on,  672. 
Mathews,   Mr,  explorations  among  the 

Alps  by,  463. 
Matterhorn,  the,  463. 
May,  the  month  of,  in  Italy,  471. 
Melbourne  ministry,  the,  no-confidence 

motion  against  the,  114. 
Memory,  Hamilton's  views  on,  504. 
Merj-Kotrani,  horse:dealing  at,  419. 
Metaphysics,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  system 
of,   495    et   seq — distinction    between, 
aud  Psychology,  498. 
Michael   Angelo,   the  works,  &c.  of,  in 

Florence,  588,  594. 

MICHELET,  DB  L'AMOUK,  review  of,  87. 
Mignet,  M.,  his  work   on  Queen  Mary, 

517. 
Military  police,  dangers  from  system  of, 

in  India,  638. 

MINISTRY,  THE  CHANGE  OF,  113. 
Mischabel-horner,  ascent  of  the,  466. 
Misericordia,  the,  Florence,  600. 
Mohammed  Doukhy,  an  Arab  chief,  422, 

423. 

MOTLEY'S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC,  690. 
Mountain  scenery,  &c.,  effects  of,  457. 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  the,  in  Africa, 

341. 
MOUNTAINEERING,  THE    ALPINE  CLUB, 

456. 

Msalala,  district  of,  405. 
Murray,  the  regent,  his  assassination  by 

Hamilton,  520. 

Napoleon  III.,  feeling  in  England  regard- 
ing,  116 — his  policy   on   the    Italian 
question,    120   et    seq. — the    probable 
future  policy  of,  245 — his  Italian  cam- 
paign,  its  objects   and  results,  ib. — 
views,  &c.  of,  in  the  proposed  disarma- 
ment, 375  et  seq. — position  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  France,  &c.  745  et  seq. 
National  costume,  Italian,  480. 
NATIONAL  GALLERY,  THE,  ITS  PURPOSE 

AND  MANAGEMENT,  711. 
Native  army,  necessity  for  a,  in   India, 

633. 
Naval  architecture,  present  state  of,  in 

England,  331. 

Navy,  paramount  importance  of,  to  Eng- 
land, 324 — difficulty  of  manning  it, 
758. 

Navy  list,  present  state,  &c.  of,  330. 
Negroes,  Arab  tradition  of  origin  of,  570. 
Nettuno,  sketches  at,  473  et  seq. 
Nile,  supposed   source   of  the,  Captain 

Speke's  discovery  of,  391. 
Noah,  the  traditional  tomb  of,  259. 
No-confidence  motion,  the,  its  policy,  &c., 

114. 
Norman    Kings,    the,    their     struggles 

against  the  Papal  power,  183. 
Normans,  the,  their  conquest  of  England 
and  its  effects,  547. 


Northumbria,  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  543. 
Norwich  election  petition,  the,  368. 
Novels,  effects  of  reading  aloud  on,  101. 
Offa,  King  of  Northumbria,  543. 
Oldenhorn,  ascent  of  the,  468. 
Ontology,  definition  of,  498. 
Orange,  the  prince  of,  his  character,  &c., 

703  et  seq. 
Orkney,  the  Master  of  Sinclair's  Account  • 

of,  223. 
Oude  proclamation,  the  attack  on   the 

ministry  on  the,  113. 
Paget,  Lord  C.,  on  the  present  state  of 

British  and  foreign  fleets,  385. 
Palazzo  Pitti,  the,  at  Florence,  599. 
Palmerston,  lord,  the  ministry  of,  and  its 
prospects,  114 — his  speech  on  the  no- 
confidence    motion,    115 — representa- 
tions of,  on  the  war,  117 — his  conduct 
regarding  it,  123 — his  former  policy  in 
Italy,   &c.,    124  —  charge   of  bribery 
brought  against  the   Derby  ministry 
by,  365 — policy,  &c.  of  Napoleon  III. 
to,  375,  376. 
Pangani  river,  hippopotamus-hunting  in 

the,  569. 
Papal  see,  the  early  struggle  in  England 

against  the,  183. 

PAPAL  STATES,  THE  SEA-SIDE  IN  THE,  471 . 
Paris,  attachment  of  the  Frenchman  to, 

87. 
Parliament,  Houses  of,  the  frescoes,  &c. 

for,  134. 
Patten's  history  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715, 

212. 

PEACE,  THE— WHAT  is  IT  ?  245. 
Peak  of  Darkness,  ascent  of  the,  467. 
PEAKS,  PASSES,  AND  GLACIERS,  review  of, 

456. 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  no-confidence  motion 

against  the  Melbourne  ministry,  114. 
PEIHO,  THE  FIGHT  ON  THE,  647. 
Perception,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  views  on, 

499. 
Phenicians,   early  intercourse   of,  with 

Cornwall,  540. 
Philip  II.,  Motley's  picture  of,  694,  699, 

700. 
Philosophical  history,  increased  study  of, 

537. 

Pitti  palace,  gallery  of  the,  599. 
Pollock,  Sir  George,  the  evidence  of,  on 

the  Indian  army,  634. 
Poltrot,  the  murder  of  Guise  by,  525. 
Pombe",  an  African  drink,  398,  575. 
Popery,  position,  &c.  of,  in  France,  89 — 

influence  of,  on  Spain,  692. 
POPULAR    LITERATURE — PRIZE   ESSAYS, 

681. 

Porto  d'Anzio,  sketches  at,  482. 
Positivism,  claims  of,  88. 
Pre-Raphaelites,  the  works  of  the,  127 

et  seq. 

Prescott's  Philip  II.,  &c.,  remarks  on,  690, 
693. 
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Preseutative  theory  of  perception,  the, 

499,  500,  503. 

Press,  reserve  of  the,  on  the  China  ques- 
tion, 627. 
Private  judgment,  views  of  Luther  on, 

176,  177. 
Prize  Essays,  causes  of  failure  of,  &c.,  681 

et  seq. 

Procopius,  Renan  on,  679. 
Prussia,   conduct  of  the  Whigs  toward, 

375. 

Psychology,  definition  of,  498. 
Quarterly  Review,  the,  on  Miss  Austen, 

100,  102,  103. 
Race,   revolutions  of,   in   England,    Dr 

Vaughan  on,  538. 
Radicals,   the,  coalition  of   the   Whigs 

with,  113. 
Reason,  Mansel  on,  in  regard  to  religion, 

49  et  seq. 
REBELLION    OF    1715,  THE  MASTER  OF 

SINCLAIR'S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE,  207. 
Reed  on  the  present  state  of  the  navy, 

331. 

Reflex  action,  what,  297. 
REFORMATION,  LEADERS  OF  THE,  175 — 

peculiar  character  of  the,  in  England, 

183  et  seq. 

Regicide,  frequency  of,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 519. 
Regulative  faculty,  the,  Hamilton's  views 

on,  510,  512. 
Reid,  the  views  of,  501. 
Religious    Thought,  Dr  Mansel  on  the 

Limits  of,  reviewed,  48. 
RENAN,  ESSAISDE  MORALE,  &c.,  reviewed, 

669. 

Representation,  Hamilton  on,  504. 
Representative  theory  of  perception,  the, 

499,  500,  503. 

Reproduction,  Hamilton  on,  504. 
Retention  or  Conservation,  Hamilton  on, 

504. 

Revelation,  Dr  Mansel  on,  49  et  seq. 
Revolution  of  1688,  features  &c.,  of  the, 

210. 

Ridley,  martyrdom  of,  186. 
Riffel,  ascent  of,   and  view  from  the, 

465. 

Rifled  cannon,  the  French,  337,  338. 
Roebuck,  Mr,  on  the  Whigs,  116. 
Romans,  the,  in  England,  541. 
Rosa,  Monte,  a  Lady's  Tour  round,  469. 
Royal  Academy,  the  Exhibition  of  the, 

128  etseq. 

Rusizi  river,  the,  391. 
Ruskin,  his  criticisms  on  the  Exhibitions, 

128— on  Mr  Brett,  131. 
Russia,  the  navy  of,  325,  326— present 

state  of  it,  388. 
Ruy    Gomez,    favourite   of    Philip    II., 

character  of,  700. 
St  Columba,  propagation  of  Christianity 

in  England  by,  545. 
Salami,  sketches  at,  670. 
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San  Miniato,  church,  &c.  of,  at  Florence, 
596,  597. 

San  Croce,  church  of,  at  Florence,  602 
et  seq. 

Santissima  Annunziata,  church  of  the, 
Florence,  604  et  seq. 

Sardinia,  conduct  of,  in  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, 121 — the  cession  of  Lombardy  to, 
250. 

Saxons,  the,  invasion  and  settlement  of, 
in  England,  541. 

Scheffer,  Ary,  the  works  of,  137. 

Schenley,  Mr,  unseating  of,  for  bribery, 
367. 

Scotland,  character  of  the  Reformation 
in,  188 — opposition  to  the  Hanoverian 
settlement  in,  211 — long  connection, 
&c.,  of,  with  France,  519. 

Scoto-French  alliance,  history  of  the,  528. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  Misa  Austen's  novels, 
99,  104,  107— on  the  Master  of  Sin- 
clair's Narrative,  207 — on  the  failure  of 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  221. 

Schwarze  Thor,  ascent  of  the,  464. 

SEA-SIDE  IN  THE  PAPAL  STATES,  THE, 
471. 

SENTIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  87. 

Sepoy  mutiny,  peculiarities  of  the,  635. 

Servetus,  the  death,  &c.,  of,  182. 

Shaws,  the  murder  of  the,  by  the  Master 
of  Sinclair,  209. 

Shaykh  Snay,  an  Arab,  394. 

Shells,  new,  from  the  Victoria  lake,  58 1 . 

Sheriffmuir,  the  battle  of,  222. 

Sidi  Bombay,  sketches  of,  344,  397. 

Sight,  Reid,  Hamilton,  &c.  on,  502. 

SINCLAIR,  THE  MASTER  OF,  HIS  NARRA- 
TIVE OF  THE  FIFTEEN,  207 — his  char- 
acter and  career,  208  et  seq. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  492. 

Somal,  the,  character  of,  566. 

Sowahili,  slave-hunting  by  the,  344. 

Spain,  position  of,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  designs  of  the  Guises  regard- 
ing, 522  et  seq. — bequest  of  the  crown 
by  Mary  to,  526 — former  power  and 
decline  of,  and  its  causes,  691  et  seq. 

SPEKE,  CAPTAIN,  JOURNAL  OF  A  CRUISE 
ON  THE  TANGANYIKA  LAKE  BY,  339 — 
Part  II.,  HIS  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  VIC- 
TORIA NYANZA  LAKE,  the  supposed 
source  of  the  Nile,  591— Part  III., 
RETURN  FROM  THE  NYANZA,  565. 

Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  on,  in  relation  to 
King  Arthur,  608,  626. 

Sporting,  various  forms  of  passion  of,  in 
England,  456. 

Spring,  season  of,  in  Italy,  471. 

Stair,  the  Master  of,  his  connection  with 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  7  et  seq.  pass. 

Steam  ram,  the  proposed,  333  et  seq. 

Strathmore,  the  earl  of,  his  death  at 
Sheriffmuir,  215. 

Strickland,  Miss,  her  Life  of  Queen  Mary, 
517,  519. 
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Strozzi  Palazzo,  the,  590. 

Succession,  the  Act  of,  211. 

Swayne,  G.  C.,  Jersey  to  the  Queen  by, 

374. 

Sweyn,  conquest  of  England  by,  545. 
Switzerland,  the  Alps  of,  459. 
STRIA,  HORSE-DEALING  IN,  1854,  255 — 

Part  II.,  419. 

Taku  forts,  the  attack  on  the,  656  et  seq. 
Tanga  river,  hippopotamus -hunting   in 

the,  568. 
TANGANYIKA  LAKE,  JOURNAL  OF  A  CRUISE 

ON  THE,  BY  CAPTAIN  SPEKE,  339— fur- 
ther researches  on,  391. 
TENNYSON'S  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING,  608. 
Teulet's   Lettres  de   Marie   Stuart,  re- 
marks on,  517. 
Theology,  Mansel  on  the  relations  of  the 

reason  in,  50  et  seq. 
Thierry  on  the  Normans,  548. 
Tientsin,  the  negotiations  and  treaty  of, 

629. 
Times,  the,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Derby 

ministry  on  the  Italian  question,  120, 

121. 
Tom  Jones,  effects  of  reading  aloud  on, 

101. 

Trient,  glacier  de,  passage  of,  460. 
Trift  pass,  ascent  of  the,  464. 
TDLLOCH'S  LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMA- 
TION, review  of,  175. 
Turcomans,  sketches  and  horse-dealing 

among  the,  419. 
Tyndall,  professor,  ascent  of  the  Col  du 

Gdant  by,  462. 
Uffizi,  court  of  the,  during  the  carnival 

at  Florence,  595 — gallery  of  the,  600. 
Ukerewe  Sea,  Arab  account  of  the,  394. 
Union,  the,  the  Master  of  Sinclair  on,  214. 
United  States,  the,  the  navy  of,  325. 
Uquccione,  spoliation  of  the  cathedral 

of  Florence  by,  593. 
Usoga  river,  Arab  account  of  the,  395. 
Uvira,  sketches  at,  391,  392. 
VAUGHAN'S   REVOLUTIONS  IN  ENGLISH 

HISTORY,  review  of,  537. 
Venetia,  the  retention  of,  by  Austria,  250. 
VICTORIA     NYANZA     LAKE,     CAPTAIN 

SPEKE'S    DISCOVERY  OF    THE,    391 — 

Part  III.,  The  Return,  565. 
Villafranca,  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  in 

peace  of,  246. 

Voice,  effects  of  the,  on  avalanches,  462. 
VOLUNTARY  AND  INVOLUNTARY  ACTIONS, 

2.05. 


Vortigern,  Dr  Vaughan  on,  542. 
Wabembe,  the,  an  African  cannibal  tribe, 

342. 
Wagogo,   the,  an  African   tribe,  341  — 

character  of  the,  566. 
Wakefield  election  petition,  the,  367. 
"VVallis,  Mr,  his  "  Return  from  Marstou 

Moor,"  127,  132. 
Wanyamue'zi,  the.  341. 
Ward,  Mr,  painting  by,  128 — frescoes  for 

the  Houses  of  Parliament  by,  134 — 

Marie  Antoinette  by,  135. 
Warming-pan  story,  influence  of  the,  210. 
Wataturu    and    Watut^,    two    African 

tribes,  costume  01,  567. 
Water- colours,  the  Exhibition  of  paint- 
ings in,  139. 
Water-colour  painting,  the  peculiarities 

of,  139. 

Watiris,  the,  an  African  tribe,  573. 
Watt,  Mr,  Isabella  by,  136. 
Wazaramos,  the,  an  African  tribe,  566. 
Welchman,  colonel,  evidence  of,  on  tlio 

Indian  army,  634. 

Werne,  F.,  his  ascent  of  the  Nile,  395. 
Wesscx,  the  kingdom  of,  544. 
West,  bishop,  opposition  of,  to  Latimer, 

184. 
Westmoreland,  tradition  regarding  Ai1- 

thur  in,  608. 
Whately,  archbishop,  on  Miss  Austen's 

novels,  99. 
Whig  ministry,  conduct  of  the,  toward 

France  and  Austria,  375. 
Whigs,   the,   their    coalition    with    the 

Radicals,  113 — fall  of  their  party,  114 

— their  representations  regarding  the 

ministry  and  the  war,  117. 
Wildstrubel,  ascent  of  the,  468. 
Will,  the,  in  relation  to  the  so-called  in- 
voluntary actions,  295  et  seq. 
William  III.,  share  of,  in  the  massacre  of 

Gleucoe,  1  et  seq. — his  instructions  re- 
garding it,  13. 
Wills,  A.,   passage   of  the   Fenetre   de 

Salena  by,  460. 
Wilson,  Mr,  charge  of  bribery  brought 

by,  365. 
Wolsev,    cardinal,    Latimer    supported 

by,  184. 

Woman,  Michelet  on  the  position  of,  91. 
Wordsworth,  pictures  of  woman  from, 

93. 

Wulad  Ali,  horse-dealing  among  the,  422. 
Zachleh,  Maronite  village  of,  259. 
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